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THE  STORM  OF  LIFE. 

By  HESBA  STRETTON,  Authok  op  "Jessica's  Fibst  Psavkb,-  etc. 


CHAPTBR   I. — A    FRAIL   BARQUE. 
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though 
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cem- 
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days 

were  but  just  past  their  shortest,  and  night- 
tall  came  too  soon  for  busy  workers.  The, 
old  year  was  not  quite  ended,  and  Christmas 
Day  was  not  yet  Torgotten,  with  its  good 
cheer  and  merriment.  Even  in  the  jail  at 
Thombury  there  had  been  a  Christmas 
dinner,  and  the  prisoners'  dismal  chapel  had 
been  decorated  with  green  ivy  and  the  red 
bcnies  of  the  holly,  bringing  back  to  their 
minds  memories  of  theit  childhood,  before 
sin  had  laid  its  heavy  hand  upon  them ;  when 
they  too  had  gone  carol  singing  through  the 
frosty  lanes,  between  leafless  hedge-rows  and 
glistening  snow-drifts.    A  strange  clergyman 


had  preached  to  them  on  Christmas  morning 
he  had  looked  down  on  several  drooping 
heads  and  faces  hidden  behind  trembling 
hands,  especially  among  the  female  prisoners, 
whose  hearts  were  most  easily  touched  by 
thoughts  of  old  Christmas  days  and  their 
innocent  pleasures.  He  had  never  preached 
from  a  prison  pulpit  before,  and  his  voice 
faltered  and  his  heart  yearned  with  pily  over 
the  outcasts  before  him  ;  his  Christmas  Day 
was  saddened.  But  he  was  a  stranger;  the 
prison  chaplain,  who  was  ■  absent  through 
illness,  had  grown  used  to  the  sight  of  all 
those  hard,  unhappy  faces,  which  looked  at 
him  from  the  solitary  pews,  where  each  one 
sat  alone  in  misery  and  degradation. 

Christmas  Day  was  over,  but  New  Year's 
Day  was  yet  to  come.  To-morrow  would  be 
the  last  day  of  the  oJd  year.  Probably  there 
was  but  one  prisoner  who  took  any  notice  of 
the  date.  There  was  only  one  whose  term  of 
punishment  was  ended  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year.  She  had  placed  a  little  box  on  her 
stool,  and  was  standing  tip-toe  on  the  top  of 
them,  just  reaching  above  the  high  window- 
vith  her  eyes,  as  she  gazed  eagerly  at  the 
setring  sun.  She  could  see  nothing  save  the 
sky,  with  its  pale  wintry  blue,  and  the  low, 
red  bank  of  clouds  under  the  sun.  There 
IS  not  a  speck  of  ground  visible  to  her,  or 
ly  trace  of  dwelling-places  and  homes,  of 
which  there  were  thousands  in  the  town  close 
by.  There  was  the  sky  only,  and  that  was 
growing  dark.  The  bare  little  cell  behind 
her  would  soon  be  filled  with  the  darkness, 
and  no  light  would  be  allowed  for  an  hour 
longer.  She  could  hear  a  robin  singing 
somewhere  out  of  sight,  and  once  a  rook  flew 
with  heavy  wings  across  the  field  of  sky  on 
C 
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which  she  gazed  through  the  narrow  window 
of  her  cell,  "  To-monow ! "  she  murmured 
to  herself,  "to-morrow  I  "  She  would  be  free 
again,  like  the  birds,  to-morrow.  Early  in 
the  morning  the  great  gates  which  had  closed 
so  heavily  upon  her  would  open  again  and 
let  her  out,  to  choose  her  ovnx  way  aid  follow 
her  own  path. 

She  could  not  stand  long  on  the  high  post 
she  had  climbed  to,  holding  on  by  her  prison 
bars,  though  she  wanted  to  see  the  sun  go 
down  behind  the  bank  of  clouds.  How 
terribly  long  the  coming  night  would  be  !  It 
seemed  impossible  for  her  to  pass  through  its 
dreary  hours  patiently.  Her  task  was  finished, 
the  last  prison  work  she  would  have  to  do. 
Yet  if  she  had  a  violent  outbreak  now,  such 
as  she  had  yielded  to  during  the  first  year  of 
her  imprisonment,  that  would  bring  some 
days,  perhaps  some  weeks  more  of  confine- 
ment. She  recalled  to  her  mind  the  dark  cell 
in  which  she  had  so  often  been  buried,  before 
her  wild  ungovernable  spirit  had  been  tamed 
into  obedience.  That  dark,  terrible  cell, 
where  no  welcome  sound  broke  the  silence, 
and  no  ray  of  light  stole  in  to  divide  the  day 
from  the  night !  If  she  should  get  in  tliere 
to<night,  the  last  night  of  all,  what  would 
become  of  her?  It  would  drive  her  into 
madness ;  there  would  be  no  chance  of  keep- 
ing her  wits ;  she  must  keep  herself  calm  and 
quiet  now. 

But  how  was  she  to  do  it,  with  her 
heart  beating,  and  every  pulse  in  her  head 
throbbing,  (ill  she  could  not  keep  herself 
quiet  for  a  moment  ?  After  a  minute  or  two 
of  restless  exhaustion,  she  cUmbed  up  again 
to  bring  her  eyes  once  more  on  a  level  with 
the  window-sill.  The  sun  had  just  sunk 
behind  the  clouds,  and  the  clocks  in  the 
church  towers  in  the  town  below  chimed  | 
half-past  four  o'clock.  Only  half-past  four, 
and  she  could  not  in  any  case  be  set  free  , 
before  eight  the  next  morning.  Fifteen  hours 
and  a  half  I  They  seemed  as  long  as  so 
many  weeks — longer  than  the  weeks  had  ' 
seemed  only  three  or  four  months  ago.  It  I 
was  only  of  late  that  the  days  had  draped  ■ 
so  heavily,  and  her  patience  had  been  more  ' 
sorely  tried  than  before.  In  the  last  three 
months  the  prospect  of  her  release  had  made 
prison  work  and  prison  rules  more  irksome  i 
to  her,  though  she  had  not  shown  any  temper 
or  impatience  either  to  the  warder  or  her  ' 
friend  the  chaplain.  But  to-night  the  storm  I 
grew  worse  and  worse.  How  could  she 
fight  against  it  till  the  morning  came  ?  i 

"Help  me  I  help  me!"  she  whispered! 
through  the  bars  of  the  window  to  which  | 


she  clung.  She  scarcely  knew  to  whom  she 
was  crying.  She  was  straining  her  eyes  t 
look  up  into  the  pale  sky  where  the  evening 
clouds  were  gathering  ;  and  it  seemed  to- 
her,  excited  and  disturbed  as  she  was,  that 
a  face  looked  down  upon  her  out  of  the 
dimness — a  sorrowful,  pitying  face,  with  a 
crown  of  thoms  about  the  head.  Only  for 
one  moment :  her  eyes  lost  sight  of  it  in- 
stantly. But  she  crept  down  from  the 
window-sill,  and,  crouching  upon  the  floor 
beneath,  covered  up  her  face  and  cried 
softly  and  quietly  to  herself, 

By-and-by  her  quick  ear  caught  the 
sound  of  footsteps  treading  the  long  cor- 
ridor outside,  and  they  ceased  before  her 
door.  She  knew  some  one  was  peering  in 
through  the  grated  hole  in  the  door,  through 
which  ehe  herself  could  be  watched  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night.  It  was  almost 
dark  in  her  cell  now,  but  she  had  quickly 
sprung  up  from  her  crouching  attitude,  and 
was  sitting  on  the  stool,  with  her  hands 
folded  on  her  lap.  She  heard  the  key  turn 
almost  noiselessly  in  the  lock,  and  her 
warder  entered  with  a  carefiiily-guarded 
lamp  and  lighted  the  gas,  ivhich,  like  every- 
thing else  in  the  dismal  place,  web-  kept 
under  lock  and  key, 

"  Rachel  Trevor,"  she  said  in  a  pleasant 
voice,  "  the  time  feels  long  to  you  now, 
doesn't  \i?  It's  hard  work  waiting  for' to- 
morrow," 

"  Ay,  it  is,"  sobbed  Rachel,  "  I  feel  as  if 
I'd  be  sure  to  die  bcfiire  to-morrow  comes. 
Stay  with  me  a  little  bit,  ma'm ;  do,  please. 
Talk  to  me  a  minute  or  two ;  for  I'm  sore 
afraid  of  breaking  out  at  the  very  last  of  all, 
or  goin'  stark  mad.  I'm  trying  hard  to  be 
quiet  and  peaceable,  but  I  can  hardly  bear  it" 

"I'll  give  you  something  to  think  about 
that  will  help  to  keep  yon  quiet,"  said  the 
warder  gravely,  "  Rachel,  the  chaplain's 
dead  ! " 

"  Dead  ! "  she  cried.  "  No,  no !  not 
dead  !    Don't  say  he's  dead  ! " 

"  Yes,  we've  lost  him,"  said  the  warder ; 
"  he  was  a  good  friend  to  you,  ay,  and  all  of 
us.  He  died  on  Christmas  Eve,  just  as  they 
were  singing  carols  under  his  window,  and 
all  the  bells  ringing.  It  was  at  his  old  home 
where  he  was  bom.  We  didn't  hear  about 
it  for  a  day  or  two.  He  had  a  letter  written 
for  him  when  he  lay  a-dying,  to  be  given  to 
you,  Rachel,  the  night  before  you  went  away 
from  here.  You  can  read  it  for  yourself 
alone;  for  he  told  him  that  wrote  it  to  write 
it  large  and  plain,  so  that  you  could  make  it 
out  for  younelf,"  ,-, 
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"  It  ivas  him  taught  me  to  read,  and  write 
too,"  sobbed  Rachel,  "  I've  lost  my  only 
friend.  He  cared  for  me  when  I  was  worst. 
Oh  !  what  shall  I  do  ?    What  shall  I  do?  " 

"  Haven't  you  any  friends  to  go  to  ? " 
asked  the  warder. 

"  I  haven't  had  a  friend  to  ask  after  me 
since  I  was  seat  here,"  she  answered,  "  not 
one.  My  husband — he  was  sent  to  Gibraltar 
for  ten  years,  you  know.  And  there's  my 
liltie  Rosy — she's  in  the  woriEhouse  at  Aston ; 
I  shall  go  and  take  her  out  tomorrow.  She's 
such  a  little  beauty.  I  hope  they've  never 
told  her  where  her  mother's  been  all  this 
while !  But  I  haven't  a  friend  In  all  the 
world  now." 

"  Dear !  dear  I  that's  bad,"  said  the 
warder,  sighing. 

She  did  not  know  what  else  she  could  say. 
Now  the  diaplain  was  dead,  there  was  no 
one  she  knew  of  who  would  think  of  stretch- 
ing out  a  hand  to  help  a.  woman  just  out  of 
jail,  after  a  long  term  of  imprisonment  for 
bousc-breaking.  The  crime  had  been  a  par- 
ticularly daring  one,  and  Rachel  had  taken 
a  foremost  part  in  iL  Who  would  think  of 
employing  such  a  w»man,  whose  husband 
was  suU  in  penal  servitude? 

"  Dear  !  dear  I  that's  very  bad  ! "  rq)«at«d 
the  warder, 

"  Ay  !  it  is,"  said  Rachel,  absently.  She 
was  holding  the  chaplain's  letter  between  her 
hands,  and  the  tears  were  falling  fast  iq}on  it. 
He  had  been  her  only  friend  ;  and  now,  at 
the  very  moment  when  she  needed  him  most, 
she  had  lost  him.  Yet  her  sotrow  was,  that 
she  should  never  see  him  again,  and  never 
speak  to  him  as  a  free  woman  ;  she  scarcely 
thought  of  the  help  he  would  have  given  her, 
in  beginning  a  new  l^e  outside  the  jail,  He 
had  come  90  often,  and  so  patiently,  to  her 
cell,  listening  the  heaviness  of  her  long  im- 
prisonment, and  bearing  with  her  stupidity 
and  temper,  and  now  she  could  never  show 
her  love  and  gratitude  to  him !  She  had 
wanted  to  bring  her  little  Rosy  for  him.  to 
see,  as  soon  as  she  was  out  of  jail.  She  had 
loved  him,  and  longed  to  be  good  that  he 
might  be  glad;  and  he  would  rtever  know  it. 
Now  he  was  gone  for  ever,  and  she  was  left 
alone,  to  be  good  car  wicked,  happy  or  miser- 
aUe,  with  no  one  to  care  for  her. 

"  Well,  well ! "  said  the  warder,  "  read 
your  letter,  and  I  hope  it  will  comfort  you," 

CHAPTER   II. — UNDER   SAIL. 

As  soon  as  she  was  alone  in  the  cell, 
Rachel  opened  her  letter  with  trembling 
fiogeis.     Her  eyes  were  dim  with  teais,  and 


she  could  not  read  it  readily,  for  it  was  only 
within  the  last  two  years,  that,  to  please  the 
chaplain,  she  had  set  herself  to  learn  to  read 
and  write.  But  after  long  poring  over  it,  and 
spelling  over  and  over  again  many'  of  the 
words,  a, glimmering  of  what  the  letter  meant 
broke  faintly  upon  her  mind. 

"  Dear  Rachel  Trevor, — I  am  dying, 
and  you  will  never  see  me  again.  I  have 
been  your  friend  ;  but  now  you  must  turn  to 
a-Priend  who  will  never  be  ta^ea  from  yon, 
and  who  will  never  forsake  you.  Remem- 
ber that  Christ,  my  Lord,  came  to  seek  and 
to  save  those  tliat  are  lost.  You  know  you 
are  lost;  He  is  seeking  you,  and  He  will 
save  you.  Keep  in  mind  that  He  is  always 
at  your  side ;  a  Friend  who  will  grieve  and 
mourn  over  you,  more  than  I  should,  if  you 
ffdl  again  into  sin.  He  died  to  set  you  free 
from  sin,  and  to  open  the  gates  of  heaven 
for  you.  My  poor  Rachel,  can  you  sin,  with 
your  Saviour's  eyes  looking  on  ?  Can  you 
utter  wicked  words,  whilst  He  is  listening  ? 
Oh !  if  I  could  only  make  you  feel,  what  is 
true,  that  Jesus  sees  and  hears  all  that  you 
do  and  say,  I  should  be  sure  you  would  not 
grieve  Him. 

"  You  cannot^  have  an  easy  happy  hfe, 
such  as  it  might  have  been,  if  you  had  not 
fallen  so  low.  You  have  made  your  hfe 
more  stormy,  and  more  difhcult,  than  God 
meant  it  to  be.  But  through  all  the  storm 
of  life,  Christ  will  be  beside  you,  and  He 
will  save  you,  if  you  trust  Him.  Die  rather 
than  give  way  to  sin.  The  storm  will  be , 
over  by-and-by,  and  you  will  come  home  to 
God,  whither  I  am  going  now.  One  word 
rnore;  learn  to  say  to  yourself,  wherever  you 
may  be, '  Thou,  God,  seest  me  I  Thou,  God, 

"  I  love  you,  Rachel.  Christ  loves  you. 
God  loves  you.    Be  good." 

Half  aloud,  with  sobs  breaking  in  between 
the  words,  Rachel  spelt  through  this  last  letter 
from  her  friend.  The  hours  did  not  drag  by 
heavily  now;  she  was  no  longer  afraid  of  an 
outbreak.  She  knelt  down,  with  the  letter 
in  her  bands,  feeling  as  if  God  would  be  sure 
to  listen  more  willingly.  But  she  could  say 
nothing  save,  "  Thou,  God,  seest  me  !" 

She  had  never  been  sure  of  this  till  now. 
God  had  seen  her  through  all  her  wild  and 
wicked  life,  with  its  thousands  of  wicked 
days  and  sinful  nights.  There  was  hardly 
an  hour  she  could  look  back  upon,  sidce  her 
early  childhood,  which  had  not  been  black- 
ened and  disgraced  by  her  own  vice,  and  the 
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vice  of  her  chosen  comianions.  She  had 
followed  her  own  way  without  hindrance; 
and  it  had  been  a  very  bad  way.  At  this 
moment  she  was  a  prisoner,  suffering  the 
penalty  of  hei  crimes,  without  a  friend  in  the 
world.    And  God  bad  seen  it  aJU  . 

It  had  been  a  teirible  moment  to  her 
when  she  heard  the  jury  utter  the  word, 
"Guilty,"  and  when  the  judge  had  con- 
demned her  to  her  long  punishment.  But  now 
it  seemed  a  hundred  times  more  terrible 
think  of  appearing  before  a  Judge  whose  eye 
had  been  upon  her  all  her  life  long,  and  who 
needed  no  witnesses  of  any  kind  to  tell  Him 
every  sin  she  had  committed  against  His 
good  and  just  laws.  Her  conscience  was 
fully  awakened.  This  letter,  which  had  come 
to  her  from  one  who  was  dead,  her  only  friend, 
spoke  to  her  more  powerfully  than  the  chap- 
lain's fiving  voice  had  ever  spoken.  "Thou, 
God,  secst  me,"  she  whispered;  and  that 
God  hckni  her  whisper  she  knew  in  her  in- 
most heart. 

They  were  the  last'  words  she  uttered 
before  she  fell  asleep,  and  the  first  when  she 
awoke  in  the  morning.  The  prison  bell 
aroused  her  as  usual,  and  she  lifted  herself 
wearily  from  her  hard  mattress  to  begin 
another  day  of  prison-life*  But  that  was 
only  for  an  instant.  The  glad  thought 
flashed,  lik'e  a  sudden  gleam  of  light,  through 
her  heart,  that  to-day  she  was  free,  to-day  she 
would  see  her  little  girl  again.  The  warder 
brought  a  bundle  containing  her  own  clothes, 
and  carried  away  her  prison  dress.  How 
her  hands  shook,  as  she  unfolded  the  gown 
she  had  been  wearing  when  she  was  taken 
up  for  the  crime  she  had  committed.  All 
the  long  years  seemed  to  be  wiped  out  like  a 
dream  when  one  awakes.  The  blue  dress, 
with  that  little  hole  torn  in  it,  which  Rosy 
had  made  whilst  romping,  how  familiar,  yet 
how  strange  it  was  to  her  I  She  had  always 
been  fond  of  gay  colours  and  smart  dresses  ; 
and  now  she  had  her  own  clothes  again,  she 
felt  quite  a  different  woman  from  the  dull, 
broken -spirited  prisoner  she -had  been  only 
yesterday.  There  was  no  glass  in  which  she 
could  look  at  herself;  she  had  not  seen  her 
own  face  all  this  long  and  dreary  time,  ex- 
cept in  little  fragments  of  broken  glass  in 
which  she  could  hardly  see  the  faintest 
image  of  heiself.  But  she  felt  as  young, 
now  she  had  her  blue  gown  on,  as  when  she 
had  6rst  crossed  the  gloomy  threshold  of  the 
county  jail. 

There  were  a  few  necessary  forms  to  go 
through,  and  the  governor  of  the  jail  ad- 
dressed some  words  of  friendly  counsel  to 


her,  before  the  prison  gates  were  opened ; 
but  she  scarcely  heard  what  he  said,  for 
there  was  a  singing  in  her  ears,  and  her 
heart  was  beating  painfully.  There  was  a 
small  sum  of  good-conduct  money  for  her, 
which  she  had  earned  since  the  chaplain  had 
come;  and  to  it  was  added  a  sovereign, 
which  had  been  sent  to  her  as  a  legacy  by 
her  dying  friend.  It  was  enough  to  meet 
her  immediate  wants.  She  took  the  money 
mechanically,  forgetting  to  utter  any  thanks. 
It  seemed  so  long  before  she  could  get  out- 
side the  strong,  thick  walls  !  But  at  length 
all  was  over.  The  great  gate  swung  on  its 
hinges  to  let  her  out ;  and  in  tbS  chill,  keen 
air  of  a  December's  morning  she  stood  out- 
side the  jail,  free  once  more. 

Just  at  first  Rachel  felt  giddy  and  faint 
She  had  not  been  able  to  swallow  a  morsel 
of  her  breakfast ;  and  the  frosty  air  seemed 
to  smite  her  back  against  the  high  walls  that 
surrounded  the  jaiL  There  was  no  one 
about  to  stare  at  her.  The  gloomy  place 
stood  a  little  way  from  the  town,  upon  the 
high  banks  of  a  river,  which  was  flowing 
sluggishly  along  its  course,  under  a  thin 
coating  of  ice.  For  miles  away  a  level 
plain  of  fields  and  meadows,  hedgerows  and 
woods,  glistening  with  snow,  stretched  up  to 
the  dim-coloured  sky.  It  was  going  to  be 
a  hard,  dry,  frosty  day,  with  a  fwile  sunshine 
struggling  through  the  gloom.  Rachel's 
eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  glare  of  the  snow, 
as  she  gazed  eagerly  across  the  white  plain 
in  the  direction  where  Aston  lay.  She  knew 
the  long  way  weU  enough.  There  were  ten 
good  miles  to  march  before  she  could  snatch 
up  her  little  Rosy  into  her  anns  and  hold  her 
close,  close  to  her  breast,  with  the  soft  cheek 
pressing  against  her's,  and  the  tiny  hands 
clinging  round  her  neck.  There  had  never 
passed  a  day  in  the  jail,  even  jn  the  dark 
cell,  that  she  had  not  thought  of  the  time 
when  she  should  see  her  darling  once  jnore. 
What  was  the  use  of  lingering  under  the 
pdson  walls?  The  sooner  she  started  on 
her  journey,  the  sooner  her  child  would  be 
her  own  again. 

She  shrank  from  passing  through  Thorn- 
bury,  where  she  might,  by  chance,  come 
across  somebody  who  had  known  her  when 
she  used  to  come  to  the  weekly  market,  with 
her  mistress'  butter  and  eggs.  So  she  went 
down  a  long  flight  of  steps  to  the  river-side, 
and  followed  its  windings,  as  long  as  its  course 
led  towards  Aston,  The  narrow  pathway  was 
rough,  yet  slippery  with  ice ;  and  she  had 
been  so  long  unaccustomed  to  walking,  except 
round  and  round  the  dismal  exercise-yard, 
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with  its  smooth  flags,  that  her  feet  soon  grew 
weary.  But  she  pressed  on,  Aough  slowly, 
wondering  how  Rosy  would  look  when  she 
saw  her  mother  again.  Rachel  did  not  thinlc 
of  any  change  in  her.  She  could  only  recol- 
lect the  rosy  little  face,  the  small,  dimpled 
hands,  and  curly  golden  haii  of  her  child. 
She  had  been  passionately  fond  of  her  baby ; 
and  the  bitterest  part  of  her  punishment  had 
been  losing  her.  But  it  was  all  past  now ; 
and  never  again  would  she  run  any  risk  of 
being  parted  from  her  little  girl.  She  was 
entering  upon  quite  a  new  life. 

But  the  road  was  very  long  and  very  rough. 
She  was  getting  nearer,  moreover,  to  a  neigh- 
bourhood where  anybody  might  know  her; 
and  whenever  she  could  turn  out  of  the 
high-road,  she  chose  the  fields,  where  the 
uneven  furrow,  and  the  tufts  of  grass,  frozen 
hard  as  iron,  tripped  up  her  weaiy  feet  at  every 
step.  She  was  hungry  too,  and  the  biting 
wind  crept  in  under  her  thin  summer  jacket, 
chilling  her  to  the  heart.  Yet  her  heart  was 
glad  in  spite  of  all.  She  was  free,  and  she 
was  going  to  claim  her  child. 

There  was  no  spot  where  she  could  rest, 
even  for  a  few  minutes,  under  the  frosty 
hedgerows ;  but  when  she  was  about  three 
miles  from  Aston,  she  saw  a  woman  unlock- 
ing her  cottage-door,  and  she  asked  leave 
humbly  to  sit  down  by  her  fireside  for  a  little 
while.  It  was  a  dean  and  cosy  house-place, 
and  Rachel  looked  round  it  with  longing 
eyes.  If  she  had  but  a  home  like  this  to 
lake  her  Rosy  to,  how  happy  and  how  good 
she  would  be ! 

"  Are  you  bound  on  a.  long  journey  ?  " 
asked  the  woman,  as  she  stirred  up  the 
embers  of  a  low  fire. 

"  Only  as  far  as  Aston,"  answered  Rachel, 
"  but  I've  been  on  my  feet  all  morning,  and 
I'm  not  used  to  it  of  late,  and  it's  worn  me 
out.  I've  walked  from  Tbombury,  and  I 
don't  believe  I  could  have  gone  all  the 
way  without  resting  a  bit,  and  thank  you 
kindly." 

"  Ay,  rest  is  sweet,"  said  the  stranger ; 
"  have  you  friends  at  Aston  ? " 

"  Only  my  little  girl,"  replied  Rachel,  her 
face  flushing  with  gladness,  "  but  she's  such 
a  little  love  I  Like  that  picture  of  the  angel 
there  hanging  by  your  clock.  I've  not  seen 
her  for  years  and  years." 

"  Not  seen  your  own  little  girl  for  years  I  " 
repeated  the  woman  in  amazement.  "  Why, 
how  comes  that  about  ?  " 

"Oh,  I've  been  away,"  she  said,  "and  it's 
a  hard  thing  for  a  mother  to  be  parted  from 
her  child  all  that  while,  isn't  it  f  " 


"  Ifs  a  long  while,"  said  the  woman  sus- 
piciously. 

"It'll  never  happen  so  no  more,"  said 
Rachel,  in  an  eager  voice,  "  never,  never 
again.  It  were  my  husband's  fault  mostly. 
Men  are  so ;  they  don't  care  for  their  children 
like  we  do.  He  never  gave  a  thought  to 
what  would  become  of  Rosy." 

"  Is  she  living  in  the  House  ?  "  asked  the 
woman. 

Rachel  nodded  reluctantly.  She  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  her  little  girl  having 
been  all  this  time  in  the  workhouse.  It  had 
been  her  deepest  trouble  in  the  jail ;  and 
now  she  only  answered  the  stranger's  question 
with  a  silent  nod.  The  woman  spoke  more 
coldly  when  she  spoke  again. 

"  I'm  thinking  you'd  best  be  on  the  road 
again,"  she  said,  after  a  pause ;  "  my  old 
man  may  come  in  any  minute  now,  and  it 
angers  him  to  catch  strangers  about  the 
place," 

"  Oh !  I'll  go,  and  thank  you  kindly," 
answered  Rachel,  rising  weariedly  from  the 
warm  comer  of  the  fire-place.  The  woman 
followed  her  down  the  garden-path,  and 
locked  the  little  wicket  after  her.  Rachel's 
heart  sank  for  a  few  minutes  ;  but  every  step 
was  bringing  her  nearer  to  Aston,  and  before 
the  cottage  was  lost  to  sight  she  had  for- 
gotten everything  but  that  she  should  soon 
see  Rosy. 

CHAPTER  111. — NEW   VEAR's   EVE. 

It  was  growing  dusk  before  Rachel  reached 
the  end  of  her  day's  journey ;  for  when  she 
inquired  in  Aston  for  the  workhouse,  she 
found  that  it  was  qearly  a  mile  farther  on.  It 
was  only  a  branch  from  aneighbouring  union, 
and  was  built  on  purpose  for  the  reception 
of  pauper  children.  There  was  no  casual 
ward  in  it.  Tramps  wb?  applied  there  for  a 
night's  shelter  were  bidden  to  march  on 
another  four  miles  to  the  larger  workhouse, 
to  which  this  one  belonged. 

At  last  Rachel  stood  beside  a  door  in  a 
high  wall,  which  was  pointed  out  to  her  as 
the  entrance  to  the  place ;  but  she  hesitated 
now,  and  trembled  to  nog  the  bell.  All  day 
long  she  had  been  alone,  except  for  the  little 
while  when  she  had  been  resting  in  the 
cottage  by  the  way ;  but  the  hour  had  come 
when  she  must  not  only  face  her  fellow-crea- 
tures, but  must  let  them  know  who  she  was 
and  where  she  came  from.  Her  long,  soli- 
tary imprisonment — for  the  greater  part  of 
her  life  in  jail  had  been  solitary — had  made 
her  shy  of  seeing  new  faces  and  of  speaking 
to  strange  people.    Yet  there  «as  no  escape 
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I  for  her.  If  she  was  to  see  Rmy  and  daim 
,  her,  she  must  say  that  she  was  her  mother, 
i  and  must  produce  proof  of  it.  More  Ih; 
j  once  during  the  day  she  had  unfolded  the 
I  chaplain's  letter  and  spett  out  the  words  ' 
'  "t,  and  now  in  the  dim  light  she  looked  at  it 
once  more  to  give  her  courage.  "Thou, 
God,  seest  me  ! "  she  said,  as,  with  a  shaking 
hand,  she  pulled  the  handle  of  the  bell,  and 
heard  it  cJanging  loudly  somewhere  out  d 
sight. 

The  door  was  flnng  open  quickly  enougfh 
by  a  boy  in  the  workhouse  dress.  Rachel 
could  see  over  his  head  into  a  large  square 
court,  white  with  frozea  snow,  where  a  crowd 
of  girls  and  little  boys  were  playing  together, 
or  cowering  under  the  sheltn  of  a  wall, 
shivering  with  the  cold.  Her  eyes  ran 
eagerly  about  the  groups ;  but  she  could  see 
no  child  like  her  Rosy.  Suppose  she  should 
be  ill,  or  perhaps  dead  ! 

This  last  dread  struck  her  dumb.  Dead  I 
She  had  never  thought  of  that.  There  were 
so  many  sicknesses  which  kill  young  childiCK, 
and  h«  child  had  had  no  mother  to  watch 
her  and  nurse  her  through  them.  Yes.  Very 
probably  Rosy  bad  died  in  bodk  illneie, 
vith  no  one  to  care  for  her,  with  only  a 
pauper  nurse  to  be  hard  and  duel  to  her, 
and  not  one  to  drop  a  single  tear  upon  her 
lifeless  little  face.  Slie  fancied  she  could 
see  her,  nailed  down  in  the  rough  coffis 
provided  for  pauper  children,  and  caiiied  off 
carelessly  to  be  buried  away  out  of  sigtit,  like 
something  not  worth  thitiking  of: 

"  Come,  DOW  then,  what  is  it  you're  after?" 
asked  the  boy,  holding  the  door  &st  in  his 
hand,  as  though  to  prevent  her  going  in. 

"  I  want  to  see  tbe  nastei,"  she  sud,  m  a 
choking  voice. 

"  CaJi't,"  he  answered,  "  ifs  New  Year's 
Eve,  and  it's  our  treat  to  night.  Th^'re 
smarieniitg  up  the  school  as  fine  as  ftve- 
pence,  for  theie's  lots  of  ^nd  lolkx  caming. 
That's  why  we're  all  turned  out,  though  it's 
so  predous  cokl.  But  theie'U  be  cake  for 
tea,  and  oianges  after." 

"  But  I  must  see  the  master,"  urged 
Rachd,  "  there's  a  little  girl  of  mine  here, 
or  ought  to  be,  and  I've  wallced  ten  mile*  o<r 
more  from  Tbombury,  I  must  speak  to  the 
naster  for  one  minute — only  one  minute." 

"No  good  trying,"  he  answered,  "he'd 
say  notiiin'  save  box  my  ears;  only  they've 
got  some  ladies  helpin'  to  do  the  room,  and 
he'd  be  afear'd  of  showin'  his  teeth  afore 
them.     I'd  go  for  a  penny." 

'■  Do  you  know  if  there's  a  little  gitl 
called  Rosy'Trewir  here  ? "  she  asked  tiemu- 


loroly;  "a  very  pretty  littfe  girl.  1  can't 
sae  her  anywhere  about" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  the  little  girls'  names," 
he  said,  "  and  it's  against  rules  to  let'  Ihem 
speak  to  anybody,  without  the  master,  or 
somebody,  being  by.  They're  afeard  of  'em 
tallin'  tales  out  of  school,  I  reckon." 

"  Is  this  a  b»d  pltce  for  little  girls  ?  "  sbe 
asked  in  great  anxiety. 

"  Oh,  no  ;  not  so  bad,"  he  answered, 
"  they  give  us  enough  to  eat,  and  they  don't 
thrash  us  for  notfaiuk.  They  nev«  do  thrash 
the  little  girls,  you  kndw  ;  only  box  their 
ears  soundly,  like  their  mothers  'ud  do  at 
home.  And  w«'ve  treats  twice  a-^year.  It's 
our  winter  treat  to-day.  If  you'll  give  me 
a  penny,  I'll  go  to  the  master ;  and  vAi&t 
are  I  to  tell  hmi,  suppose  he'll  hearken  to 
me?" 

"  Tell  him  Rachel  Trevor  has  walked  aU 
the  way  from  Thombury,"  she  said,  "  to  see 
her  little  girl  Rosy,  and  take  her  out  of  the 
house.  I'm  dead  tired  and  worn  out,  and  I 
don't  know  wherever  I  can  go  for  the  night, 
if  he  won't  take  me  in  h-se." 

"  TTiey  never  takes  foliis'in  here,"  answered 
liie  boy,  shutting  tbc  door  in  her  face,  and 
bolting  it  inside.  She  leaned  against  tlie 
door-post,  waiting  and  listening  for  his  return. 
Deeper  and  deeper  iell  the  shadows  of  the 
night ;  and  the  air  grew  keener  and  sharper 
w^  the  frost.  It  was  quite  dark  before  she 
beaid  the  diildren  trooping  into  the  house, 
in  answer  to  a.  bdl  thu  tinkled  and  jangled 
sharply.  The  little  ones  must  be  almost 
frozen  to  death,  she  thought,  as  she  stretched 
her  own  bemimbed  limbs.  But  what  was 
she  to  do  ?  She  could  not  stay  outside  the 
door  all  night;  yet  she  could  not  go  away 
unsatisfied.  She  must  know,  at  least,  if  her 
Kosy  was  still  alive. 

Her  ring  was  answered  by  a  woman  this 
time,  who  listened  patiently,  and  bade  hei 
follow  her  to  the  kitchen.  There  was  a  grea.t 
stir  and  bustle  goiog  on.  Fires  were  blaung, 
and  huge  cans  of  sweetened  tea  were  being 
caniod  across  the  playground  into  the  school- 
room beyond,  with  pikd-tip  baskets  of  cake 
following  them.  The  sudden  heat,  and  hght, 
and  noise  smote  upon  Rachel  painfully.  She 
sank  down  on  the  floor,  with  a  strange, 
shrill,  passionate  cry,  and  rocked  herself  to 
and  fro,  as  if  to  keep  down  the  wild  fears 
and  frenay,  which  threatened  lo  be  too  strong 
for  her.  The  women  crowded  round  her.  but 
her  sobs  hindered  her  from  speaking  to  them 
for  a  minute  or  two. 

"Is  my  little  girl  here?"  she  cried,  at 
length,  "oh!  I'm  feared  she's  dead;  dead 
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and  buiied  1  Ask  somebody  if  Rosy  Tievoi's 
here ! " 

"  Give  her  a  drop  of  tea  to  drink,  poor 
thing,"  said  one  of  the  women,  "  why  !  she' 
all  but  froze !  There,  dear,  you  driok  a 
<lrop,  and  I'll  rua  to  the  mastei,  and  ask  hi 
for  £osy  Trevor;  that's  her  name,  is  it? 
I'm  a'most  a  stranger  here,  or  I'd  tell  yon  at 
wunst,  poor,  losL  dear  1 " 

Rachel  felt  dazed  and  light-headed  ;  every- 
thing swam  giddily  beToie  her  eyes.  She 
drank,  a  cup  of  tea  thirstily,  hut  she  could  not 
swallow  any  food.  It  seemed  an  age  before 
the  master  came'  in,  though  he  had  sent 
word  by  the  woman  that  he  would  speak 
to  her  for  a  minute.  At  last  he  came  into 
the  kitchen  hurriedly. 

"Now  then,  where's  the  woman?"  he 
asked,  "  oh  .'  there  you  are !  whafs  your 
business  with  me  ?  " 

"  Please,  sir,"  cried  Rachel,  falteringly, 
"  is  my  HttJe  girl,  Rosy  Trevor,  dead  ?  " 

"  Dead  !  no,"  he  answered,  "  Trevor's  all 
tight ;  what  do  you  want  with  her  ?  " 

"  Fm  her  mother,  and  I've  coOK  to  take 
her  away,"  she  said, 

"  So  !  you  arc  Rachel  Trevor ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, speaking  in  slower  tones,  asd  look- 
ing more  closely  at  her,  "  and  you've  just 
served  your  timp  oat  in  Thombuty  jail  for 
the  bousebieaidng  at  the  HaU." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Sacbel,  with  dowscast 
head.  She  bad  caught  a  quick  moventent 
anioi^  the  women  in  die  kitdien,  and  knew 
they  had  all  tnmed  to  stare  at  her. 

"Yonr  husband's  in  jail  still,"  said  the 
master,  in  a  half  whi^»er,  but  in  the  sudden 
and  deq}  silence  that  prevailed,  his  words 
couki  be  heard  disdnctly.  "I  don't  know 
that  you've  any  right  to  claim  yoor  child.  I 
daren't  let  yon  have  her  on  my  own  rcs^Hnsi- 
bility.  I  must  apply  to  the  gnariians,  and 
you  must  come  again,  say  in  a  week's  time, 

"Oh,  sir!"  cried  Rachel,  "only  let  me 
see  her  to-night !  " 

He  hesitated  for  a  minute  ;  but  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  any  risk  in  letting  her  merely 
sec  the  child,  in  the  presence  of  so  many 
witnesses.  Shrill  voices  singing  a  hymn  rang 
across  the  play-ground,  giving  notice  that  tea 
wM  over.  He  hurried  away,  promising  to 
send  the  girl,  on  condition  that  her  mother 
would  take  herself  off  quietly,  as  soon  as  she 
had  seen  and  spoken  to  her.  Rachel  forgot 
ajl  about  her,  as  she  gazed  out  into  the  dark- 
ness, through  the  open  door  by  which  Rosy 
was  to  come  in.  She  saw  the  school-room 
door  open  and  close  again ;  and  heard  a 
child's  step  coming  slowly,  very  slowly  and 


lingeringly,  across  the  yard.  She  tried  to 
speak,  to  call  "  Rosy !  "  but  her  voice  failed 
her.  Why  could  shu  not  call  Rosy,  as  she 
used  to  do,  when  the  little  curly  head  and 
laughing  face  were  hiding,  away  from  her,  in 
the  old  times  ? 

But  it  was  not  Rosy,  who  crept  in  timidly 
out  of  the  darkness  !  It  was  no  merry  laugh- 
ing little  darling.  This  thin,  long-armed  girl 
of  seven,  with  short  clipped  hair,  and  dull, 
pale  face !  Where  was  her  little  love,  full  of 
fun  and  frolic,  and  pretty  as  the  roses,  after 
which  she  was  named?  This  frightened- 
looking  child  had  her  face  half  hidden  by  an 
Ugly  green  shade  over  her  eyes,  and  she 
crept  about  carefully,  like  one  nearly  blind.  It 
could  not  be  Rosy ;  they  were  trying  to  put 
off  some  other  woman's  girl  upon  her.  Rachel 
trembled  with  (^sajqiointment,  mingled  with 
a  vague  dread. 

"  Who  are  you?"  she  asked,  sharply. 

"Trevor,"  answend  tiie  child,  in  a  sulky 
voice,  "the  master  said  my  mother  was  in 
the  kitchen,  and  I  nntst  come  to  her." 

"  No,  no ;  not  Rosy,  not  my  little  Rosy !  "^ 
died  Rachel,  with  a  stiaitge  yearning  to 
catch  the  poor,  half-blind  child  in  ber  arms; 
yet  fighting  against  the  thought  that  she  had 
found  her  lost  darling  in  a  creatm<e  so  un- 
sightly and  so  sad.  1^  litde  giti  stood 
apart  fitnai  her,  peeping  «  her  6^  under 
tbc  gxeen  shade. 

"  Yes,  I'm  Rosy  Trevor,"  she  said,  "  is  it 
true  yon're  my  mother ;  quite  troe  ? " 

**  If  you're  Rosy,"  she  sobbed,  falling  on 
her  knees  before  the  child,  "  I'm  your 
mother.  Don't  you  know  me?  If  you're 
my  Rosy,  cotne  close  t«  me,  and  kiss  me." 

"  No,"  she  answered,  pushing  away 
Rachel's  haitds,  "if  you're  my  mother, 
teacher  says  you're  a  wicked,  wicked  woman; 
and  I  want  to  go  l»ck  to  the  treat." 

She  freed  herscL  from  Rachel's  grasp,  and 
ran  away  more  quickly  than  she  had  come 
in,  as  if  she  were  afraid  of  being  kept  against 
her  will.  But  Rachel  neither  followed  her, 
nor  called  her  back.  A  blow  had  struck 
her  to  the  very  heart.  Rosy  had  not  died 
as  she  had  feared,  uncared  for,  and  unwept ; 
but  she  had  lost  her  merry,  pretty  httle  dar- 
ling ;  lost  her  more  even,  than  if  she  could 
have  gone  to  her  little  grave,  and  mourned 
bitterly  over  it.  Rosy  had  been  taught  to 
hate  her,  to  shrink  from  her  as  a  wicked 
woman  !  She  hardly  dared  to  lift  up  her 
head,  and  face  the  glances  of  the  women, 
who  had  seen  and  heard  all  that  had  passed ; 
who  had  listened  to  her  own  child  calling 
her  wicked.     It  was  true  enough ;  she  was 
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willing  to  own  that  humbly ;  but  it  was  very 
hard  to  hear  it  from  the  lips  of  her  own  little 
girl. 

"I  promised  the  master  I'd  go  as  soon  as 
I'd  seen  Rosy,"  she  said,  rising  up  from  her 
knees,  and  turning  to  the  door  without  look- 
ing round.  The  woman  who  had  spoken 
kindly  to  her  before,  followed  her,  and  thrust 
a  large  piece  of  cake  into  her  hand. 

"There,  poor  creature!"  she  said,  softly, 
"  maybe  you're  a  wicked  woman;  but  you've 
got  a  mother's  heart,  and  God  knows  how 


Eat  that,  as  you  go  along^ 


you  was  tempted, 
my  dear." 

CHAPTER   IV. — TROUBLED  WATERS, 

With  heart  bowed  down,  and  with  slow 
and  weary  footsteps,  Rachel  passed  out  into 
the  snowy  lane.  It  had  been  dark  for  an  hour 
or  more,  and  the  sky  overhead  was  black 
and  starless ;  still,  the  glimmer  of  the  snow 
gave  her  light  enough  to  see  her  way.  She 
did  not  dare  to  ask  the  favour  of  a  shelter  in 
the  workhouse  for  the  night ;  and  four  miles 


of  lonely  road  lay  before  her,  before  she 
could  find  a  resting-place.  Yet,  if  her  heart 
had  been  light,  she  could  have  walked  along 
the  frost-bound  lanes  bravely,  buoyed  up  by 
the  thought  of  soon  having  her  child  as  her 
own  again.  But  now  her  broken  and  sad- 
dened spirit  made  every  step  she  trode  a 
weariness  and  pain  to  her. 

By  the  time  she  had  crept  a  mile  or  so 
upon  her  way,  a  waggon  overtook  her,  going 
towards  the  town.  The  waggoner  wished 
her  a  good  New  Year  as  he  came  up  to  her, 
and  with  a  sorrowful  voice  she  asked  him  if 
he  coujd  not  give  her  a  lift  in  his  waggon. 


"  Thee'rt  sick,  I  reckon,"  he  said,  as  the 
low,  pained  tones  struck  even  upon  his  dull 

"  Ay !  sick  at  heart,"  said  Rachel,  "  I'd  as 
lief  lie  down  i'  the  snow,  and  die,  as  go  on  to 
yonder  town.  There's  no  good  New  Year 
for  me  ;  never,  no  more." 

"  That's  bad,"  he  answered,  "  but  there's 
no  long  lane  without  ne'er  a  turning. 
Patience !  Thee'll  come  to  a  turning  by-and- 
by,  I'll  be  bound.  There  !  Get  thee  up  in 
the  waggon,  and  lie  thee  down  on  the  straw. 
We'll  be  more  than  an  hour  yet ;  the  snow 
clogs  us  so." 
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Rachel  fell  into  a  feverish  sleep  before 
many  minutes  had  passed,  and  saw  and  felt 
no  more  till  the  waggoner  called  her  at  the 
first  lamp-post  in  the  town,  to  ask  where 
she  meant  to  go.  She  awoke  shivering  and 
wondering  where  she  could  be.  Not  in  her 
little  cell,  which  had  been  her  home  so  long. 
She  almost  wished  herself  back  in  it. 

"Can  you  tell  me  to  a  lodging?"  she 
asked,  after  she  had  climbed  down  from  the 
waggon,  and  stood  desolately  in  the  light  of 
the  lamp. 

"  Well,"  he  said  gruffly,  "  I'm  slow  of 
thinking,  but  I've  thought  may  be  you're  the 
woman  they  told  me  of  in  Aston  ;  a  house- 
breaking woman,  fresh  out  of  Thombury  jail. 
If  I'd  thought,  I'd  have  left  thee  to  tramp 
thy  tramp  by  thyself.  If  thee'rt  a  honest 
woman,  I  know  a  place  for  theej  but  if 
thee'rt  nought  else  save  a  jail-bird,  there's 
places  for  such  as  thee,  though  I  know  nought 
about  them.  So  tell  the  truth ;  which  woman 
art  thee  ?  " 

It  was  a  hard  question  for"  Rachel.  It 
seemed  easy  enough  to  declare  herself  an 
honest  woman,  and  deceive  the  simple  and 
kindly  countryman.  She  was  ready  to  tell 
the  lie  ;  the  words  were  upon  her  lips,  when 
the  recollection  of  her  friend's  letter,  which 
she  carried  for  safety  in  the  bosom  of  her 
gown,  came  sharply  across  her  mind.  If 
God  saw  her,  how  could  she  speak  that 
falsehood  ? 

"  I'm  that  poor,  bad  woman,"  she  said, 
almost  in  a  whisper. 

"  Then  thee  must  go  thy  own  road,"  an- 
swered the  waggoner,  "  and  I  must  go  mine. 
My  wife's  an  honest  woman,  thank  God  !  " 

Rachel  watched  the  waggon  lumbering 
heavily  down  the  street  A  gleam  of  com- 
fort came  to  her  as  she  thought  that  God 
would  be  pleased,  and  maybe  the  chaplain' 
would  know  what  she  had  done ;  but  it  soon 
passed  away  in  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
lodging.  There  seemed  to  be  no  room  for 
her  in  any  decent  place  ;  and  at  last  she  was 
forced  to  pass  the  night  in  a  low  lodging- 
house,  where  a  rough  and  riotous  crew  were 
keeping  New  Year's  Eve.  She  cried  herself 
to  sleep  as  the  bells  were  ringing  the  old 
year  out  and  the  new  year  in.  Not  the 
worst  day  in  the  jail  had  been  so  full  of  pain 
and  misery  as  this  first  day  of  her  freedom. 

To  claim  Rosy,  and  to  get  away  from  this 
neighbourhood,  where  her  crime  was  known, 
was  the  first  thing  to  do.  But  where  was  she 
to  go  ?  and  how  was  she  to  earn  an  honest 
living  for  them  both  ?  Honest  she  must  be ; 
that  she   was  bent  upon.    No  fresh  crime 


of  her's  should  part  her  again  fix}m  her  child. 
Even  Rosy's  hard  words  to  her  strengthened 
her  in  her  resolution.  She  should  never  be 
taunted  again  with  having  a  wicked  woman 
for  her  mother.  Rosy  should  see  how  good, 
and  industrious,  and  honest  she  would  be. 
Before  her  marriage,  so  long  as  she  kept  her- 
self steady  and  trustworthy,  she  had  been  a 
most  valuable  servant ;  and  she  was  longing 
to  prove  herself  steady  and  trustworthy  again. 
If  only  she  might  meet  with  somebody  who 
would  give  her  a  chance ! 

The  iiret  week  of  the  New  Year  was  not 
ended,  when  Rachel  received  her  little  girl 
from  the  riiaster  of  the  workhouse,  who  cau- 
tioned her  to  take  good  care  to  keep  off  the 
parish  for  the  future.  Rosy  had  been  crying 
bitterly,  and  was  sobbing  still,  when  Rachel 
took  her  by  the  hand  and  walked  with  her 
down  the  village  street.  The  women  and 
children  in  the  cottages  looked  out  after  her, 
with  loudly  spoken  remarks  j  for  the  robbery 
at  the  hall  had  been  the  favomile  subject  of 
talk  ever  since  it  had  been  committed.  Rosy 
hung  back,  and  dragged  hejCvilyon  her  hand, 
hindering  her  from  passing  swiftly,  51s  she 
would  have  done,  out  of  sight  It  was  a 
cruel,  bitter  grief  to  her,  Rachel's  face  grew 
white  and  miserable  as  she  dragged  Rosy's 
reluctant  feet  along  towards  the  deserted 
lanes.  Could  it  be  true  that  God  saw  it  all ; 
these  sneering,  mocking  women,  who  were 
shouting  after  her,  and  this  reluctant  crying 
child  who  would  escape  from  her  if  she 
could?  He  knew  how  she  wanted  to  be 
good.  If  He  loved  her,  if  only  He  saw  her 
in  her  trouble,  would  He  not  help  her  ? 

She  felt  calmer  when  at  last  they  reached 
the  lanes,  where  there  was  no  one  to  stare 
at  them  and  revile  her.  She  sat  dovm  on  a 
stone  by  the  wayside,  and  took  Rosy  on  her 
lap.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  held  her 
in  her  arms,  pressing  her  closer  and  closer 
to  her  breast,  since  she  was  a  little,  laughing 
baby,  hardly  old  enough  to  call  her  mother. 
How  often  in  prison  she  had  dreamed  of 
nuTS.ing  her  and  fondhng  her,  and  wept 
bitter  tears  when  she  awoke  to  find  it  only  a 
dream  1  Rosy  shrank  from  her  at  first;  but 
the  kisses  that  were  pressed  upon  her  lips 
and  cheeks  were  so  different  from  the  harsh 
and  cruel  treatment  she  had  been  dreading, 
that  after  a  minute  or  two  she  resisted  no 
longer,  By-and-by  even  she  returned  her 
mother's  kisses,  whilst  a  faint  smile  stole 
over  her  dull  face. 

"Are  you  a  very  wicked  woman?"  she 
asked  doubtfully.  "They  told  me  you'd 
beat  me,  and  take  away  ray  new  clothes." 
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"  No,  no,  my  darting,"  sobbed  Rachel, 
"  I'd  di«  for  you !  I've  been  a  wicked 
woman  once,  but  I'm  going  to  try  to  be 
good  now,  and  you'll  help  me.  Rosy.  I 
couldn't  ever  be  bad  to  yoii.  You'll  alwa.y3 
live  with  me,  and  I'H  never  take  to  bad  ways 
again.  The  chaplain  says  he  loves  me,  and 
Chiiat  loves  me,  and  God  loves  me.  Rosy, 
won't  you  love  me  too — a  little  bit  at  fcist, 
till  you  know  how  good  I'll  be?" 

"  I'll  love  you  if  you're  good  to  me,"  said 
Rosy.  "  Teacher  used  to  say  I  was  a  good 
girl  for  such  a  father  and  mother  as  I've  got. 
They  told  me  you  were  a  jatl-bird.  Are  you, 
mocher  ?  " 

"  They  were  wicked  to  tell  you  so,"  said 
Rachel.  "They  ought  not  to  have  told  you 
where  I've  been.  Hut  we'll  try  to  forget  it. 
Rosy,  We  are  going  somewhere  where  no- 
body will  know  us,  and  we'll  not  talk  about 
it  ever  again.  You'll  soon  love  me  a  great 
deal,  I  know." 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  take  me  to  ?  " 
she  asked,  shivering.  The  snow  and  frost 
were  not  gone  yet,  and  the  child's  thin  bare 
annst.  with  no  other  covering  than  the  grey 
workhouse  cloak,  were  blue  with  cold  ;  and 
faec  eyes,  almost  bidden  by  the  green  shade, 


were  inflamed  with  crying,  and  by  tlie  keen 
biting  wind  that  whistled  through  the  leaf- 
leas  branches  of  the  tree  beneath  which  they 
sat  "  Where  are  you  going  to  take  me 
to  ? "  she  cried  again.  "  It's  colder  here 
than  at  school." 

Rachel  had  no  answer  ready.  There  was 
no  home  waiting  to  welcome  her  and  her 
little  gill.  She  thought  of  all  the  bright 
firesides  in  the  cottages  they  had  passed, 
but  there  was  not  one  where  she  could  sit 
for  a  few  minutes  only  and  get  rid  of  this 
chill,  which  was  making  her  teeth  chatter 
and  her  flesh  :reep.  Rosy's  last  home  had 
been  the  :  orkhouse,  and  her's  the  jaiL 
She  did  not  even  know  in  what  direction  to 
wander  :  every  way  was  the  same  to  her. 

She  was  about  to  rouse  berselt  and 
pursue  her  aimless  joumeyings,  not  knowing 
whither  to  go,  when  the  sound  of  wheels, 
coming  carefully  and  slowly  along  the  frost- 
bound  road,  fell  upon  her  ear.  The  lane 
was  a  very  lonely  one,  and  no  conveyance 
had  passed  along  it  since  the  last  snow  had 
fallen,  two  nights  before.  Rachel  turned 
her  head  and  watched,  with  listless  and  for- 
lorn curiosity,  to  see  what  it  was  that  was 
cooaing  towards  them. 


THE   FORGOTTEN   GRAVE. 

OUT  from  the  City's  giant  roar. 
You  wandered  through  the  open  door  ; 
Paused  at  a  little  pail  and  spade 
Across  a  tiny  hillock  laid ; 
Then  noted  on  your  denter  side 
Some  moneyed  magnate's  "  love  or  pride  j " 
And  so,  beyond  a  hawthorn -tree. 
Showering  its  rain  of  rosy  bloom 
Alike  on  low  and  lofty  tomb, 
Vou  cante  upon  it— suddenly. 

How  strange!    The. very  grasses'  gronth 

Around  it  seemed  forlorn  and  loath ; 

The  very  ivy  seemed  to  turn 

Askance  that  wreathed  the  neighbour  um. 

Sunk  was  the  slab  :  the  head  declined ; 

And  left  the  rails  a  wreck  behind. 

No  name  ;  you  traced  a  "  6,"  a  "  ;," 

Part  of  "afliictioii"  and  of  "Heaven;" 

And  then— O  irony  austere  1 — 

You  read  in  letters  sharp  and  clear, 

"  T/uug/e  hsi  ie  Sighi,  to  Memory  dear" 

AUSTIN   DOBSOK. 
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By  JAMES   GZIKIE,  F.R.S. 


n"*HE  ridge  of  high  ground  that  sepanteE 
■L  Enfland  fr<»n  Scotland  is  not,  ]ike 
insn^  othar  hilly  distncts,  the  bdovsd  of 
toiimts.  Nc  goide-book  expatiates  upon 
the  attnictivaiesG  of  the  Cheviots ;  no  cnn- 
ninglj-worded  hotel-puffs  lure  the  umrai^ 
vagtaot  in  search  of  health,  or  sport,  or 
the  pictUTMque,  to  the  quiet  dells  and  pas- 
toral nptands  of  the  Borders.  Since  the 
biographer  of  Dandte  DJamont,  of  joyous 
memory,  joiiMld  the  shades,  no  ma^c  sen- 
tODCes,  either  in  verse  or  prose,  have  turned 
any  appceciabte  portion  of  the  annual  Etream 
of  tomists  in  the  direction  of  die  Cheviots. 
The  scenery  is  not  of  a  nature  to  satisfy  the 
desiKS  of  those  who  look  for  Eomethii^ 
picjoast  —  something  "  sensationaJ,"  as  it 
were.  It-is  therefore  highly  improbable  that 
the  prineval  repose  of  these  Border  npknds 
will  ever  be  disturbed  by  inroads  of  die 
"travelling  public,"  even  should  some 
Bec(md  BimiB  arise  to  reader  the  names  of 
hills  and  stntams  as  familiar  as  household 
words.  And  yet  those  who  can  spare  the 
time  to  m^e  thsioB^Tos  well  acquainted 
with  that  region  should  do  so;  they  will 
have  no  reason  to  regret  their  visit,  but  very 
nudi  the  reverse.  For  the  scenery  is  of 
a  kind  which  grows  upon  one.  It  shows 
no  clammt  beauties — you  cannot  have  its 
charms  photographed — the  passing  stranger 
may  see  nothing  in  it  to  detain  bin;  but 
only  tarry  for  a  while  amongst  these  green 
uplands,  and  yon  shall  find  a  strange  attrac- 
tion in  their  soft  outlines,  in  their  utter  quiet 
and  restfulness.  For  those  who  are  weaned 
with  the  crush  and  din  of  life,  I  cannot  think 
of  a  better  retieat.  One  may  wander  at 
wiU  amoa^  die  breezy  hills,  and  inhide 
the  moat  invigorating  ak;  springs  of  the 
coolest  and  dearest  water  abound,  and 
tberc  are  few  of  the  brooks  in  their  upper 
reaches  which  will  not  fiimish  natural  \ 
showai-baths.  Did  die  reader  ever  indulge 
in  such  a  moantain-bath  P  If  not,  then  let 
him  on  a  summer  day  seek  out  some  rocky 
pool,  sheltered  Iroitt  the  sun,  if  possible,  by 
birch  and  moitntain  ash,  aud,  creeping  in  be- 
low the  stream  where  it  leaps  from  the  ledges 
above,  allow  the  cool  water  to  break  upon 
his  bead,  and  be  will  confess  to  having  dis- 
covered a  new  aqueous  luxury-  Then  from 
the  slopes  and  tops  of  the  hills  you  have 
some  of  the  linest  panoramic  views  to  be 


seen  in  this  island.  Nor  are  there  wanting 
picturesque  nooks,  and  strikii^  rock  scenery 
amongst  the  hills  themselves;  the  sides  of 
the  Cheviot  are  seamed  with  acMne  ivild, 
mgged  chasms,  whrch  are  just  as  weird  in 
their  way  as  many  of  the  rocky  ravines  that 
eat  into  the  heart  of  our  Highland  moua- 
taina.  The  beauty  of  the  lower  reaches  of 
some  of  the  streams  that  issue  from  the 
Cheviots  is  well  known ;  and  few  tourists 
who  enter  the  vale  of  the  Teviot  neglect  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  sylvan  Jed. 
But  other  streams,  such  as  the  Bowmont,  the 
Kale,  the  Oxnam,  and  the  Rule,  will  also 
well  repay  a  visit.  In  addition  to  all  these 
natural  charms,  the  Cheviot  district  abounds 
in  other  attractions.  "Hiose  who  are  fond 
of  Border  lore,  who  love  to  seek  out  the  sices 
of  old  forays,  and  battles,  and  romantic  ind- 
denlE,  will  find  much  to  engage  them  ;  for 
every  stream,  and  almost  every  hill,  is  noted 
in  tale  and  ballad.  Or  if  the  visitor  have 
antiquarian  tastes,  he  may  rival  old  Monk- 
barm,  and  do  his  best  to  explain  the  history 
of  the  endless  camps,  ramparts,  ditches,  and 
tenaces  which  abound  everywhere,  espe- 
cially tOTCtds  the  heads  of  the  valleys.  To 
die  geologist  the  district  is  not  less  mterest- 
ing,  as  I  hope  to  be  able,  in  the  course  of 
these  papers,  to  show.  The  geological  his- 
tory of  the  Cheviots  might  be  diortly  summed 
up,  and  given  in  a  narrative  form,  but  it  will 
perhaps  be  more  interesting,  and,  at  the 
same  time  luote  instructive,  if  we  shall, 
insdead,  go  a  httle  into  detail,  and  show  first 
what  the  natoie  of  the  evidence  is,  and, 
second,  how  that  evidence  may  be  pieced 
together  so  as  to  tell  its  own  story.  I  may 
just  premise  tliat  my  descriptions  refer  almost 
exclusively  to  the  Scottish  side  of  the 
Cbeviat»— which  is  not  only  the  most  pic- 
tniesquc,  but  also  tlie  most  interesting,  both 
in  an  atUiquanan  and  geological  point  of 
view. 

The  Cheviots  extend  from  the  head  of  the 
Tyne  in  Northnmbcrland,  and  of  the  Liddel 
in  Roxburghshire,  to  Yeavering  Bell  and 
the  heights  in  its  neighbourhood  (near 
Woolcr),  a  distance  of  upwards  of  thirty 
miles.  Some  will  have  it  that  the  range 
goes  westward  so  as  to  include  the  heights 
about  the  source  of  the  Teviot,  but  this  is 
certainly  a  mistake,  for  after  leaving  Ped 
Fell  and  crossing  to  the  heights  on  the  other 
side  of  tlse  Liddel  Wata,  we  enter  a  regioa 
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which,  bcth  in  its  physical  aspect  and  its  geo- 
logical stracture,  differs  considerably  from 
the  hilly  district  that  lies  between  Peel  Fell 
and  the  high-grounds  that  roll  down  to  the 
wide  plains  watered  by  the  Glen  and  the 
Till.  The  highest  point  in  the  range  is  that 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  hills — namely, 
the  Cheviot — a.  massive  broad-topped  hill, 
which  reaches  an  elevation  of  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  from  which  a  won- 
derful panorama  can  be  scanned  on  a  clear 
day.  The  top  of  the  hill  is  coated  with  peat, 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  thick,  in  some  places. 
A  number  of  deep  ravines  trench  its  slopes, 
the  most  noted  of  which  are  Hen  Hole  and 
the  Bizzle.  Peel  Fell,  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  range,  is  only  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  feet  high,  while  the  domi- 
nant points  between  Peel  Fell  and  the 
Cheviot  are  still  lower — ranging  from  one 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  to  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  feet  The  general  character 
of  the  hills  is  that  of  smooth  rounded  masses, 
with  long  flowing  outlines.  There  are  no 
peaks,  nor  serrated  ridges,  such  as  are  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  the  northern  Highlands ; 
and  the  valleys  as  a  rule  show  no  precipi- 
tous crags  and  rocky  precipices,  the  most 
conspicuous  exceptions  being  the  deep  clefts 
mentioned  as  occurring  in  the  Cheviot  The 
hills  fall  away  with  a  long  gentle  slope  into 
England,  while  on  the  Scottish  side  the 
descent  is  somewhat  abrupt ;  so  that  upon 
the  whole  the  northern  or  Scottish  portion 
of  the  Cheviots  has  more  of  the  picturesque 
to  commend  it  than  the  corresponding  dis- 
tricts in  England.  Indeed,  the  opposite 
slopes  of  the  range  show  some  rather  strik- 
ing contrasts.  The  long,  flat-topped  eleva- 
tions on  the  English  side  that  sweep  south 
and  south-west  from  Carter  Fell  and  Harden 
Edge,  and  which  are  drained  by  the  Tyne, 
the  Rede  Water,  and  the  Coquet,  are  covered 
for  the  most  part  with  peat.  Sometimes, 
ho«-ever,  when  the  slope  is  too  great  to  ad- 
mit of  its  growth,  the  peat  gives  place  to 
rough,  scanty  grass  and  scrubby  headi,  which 
barely  suffice  to  hide  the  underlying  barren 
sandstone  rocks.  One  coming  from  the 
Scottish  side  is  hardly  prepared,  indeed, 
for  the  dreary  aspect  of  this  region  as 
viewed  from  the  dominant  ridge  of  the 
Cheviots.  If  in  their  physical  aspect  the 
English  slopes  of  these  hills  are  for  the  most 
part  less  attractive  than  the  Scottish,  it  is 
true  also  that  they  offer  less  variety  of  inter- 
est to  the  geologist.  Those  who  have 
journeyed     in    stage-coaching    times    from 


England  into  Scotland  by  Carter  Fell,  will 
remember  the  relief  they  felt  when,  having 
surmounted  the  hill  above  Whitelee,  and 
escaped  from  the  dreary  barrens  of  the 
English  border,  they  suddenly  "zaught  a 
sight  of  the  green  slopes  of  the  Scottish  hills, 
and  the  well-wooded  vales  of  the  Edgerston 
Bum  and  the  Jed  Water,  On  a  clear  day 
the  view  from  this  point  is  a  very  charming 
one.  Away  to  the  west  stretch  in  seemingly 
endless  undulations  the  swelling  hilb  that 
circle  round  the  upper  reaches  of  Teviotd ale. 
To  east  and  north-east  the  eye  glances  along 
the  bright-green  Cheviots  of  the  Scottish 
border,  and  marks  how  they  ^unge,  for  the 
most  part  somewhat  suddenly,  into  the  low 
grounds,  save  here  and  there,  where  they 
sink  in  gentler  slopes,  or  throw  out  a  few 
scattered  outposts — abrupt  verdant  hills  that 
somehow  look  as  if  they  had  broken  away 
from  the  main  mass  of  the  range.  From  the 
same  stand-point  one  traces  Che  valleys  of 
the  Rule  and  the  Jed — sweetest -of  border 
streams — stretching  north  into  the  well- 
clothed  vale  of  the  Teviot.  Indeed,  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  highly-cultivated  and  often 
richly-wooded  country  that  extends  from  the 
base  of  the  Cheviots  to  the  ioot  of  the  Lam- 
inermiiirs,  lies  stretched  before  one.  Here 
and  there  abrupt  isolated  hills  rise  up  amid 
the  undulating  low  grounds,  to  hide  the 
country  behind  them.  Of  tliese  the  most 
picturesque  are  dark  Ruberslaw,  overlooking 
theRuleWater;  Minto  Crags  and  Penielheugh, 
with  its  ugly  excrescence  of  a  monument, 
both  on  the  north  side  of  the  Teviot;  and 
the  E^ldon  Hills,  which,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  are  near  Melrose. 

After  he  has  sated  himself  with  the  rare 
beauty  of  this  landscape  (and  still  finer  pano- 
ramic views  are  to  be  had  from  the  top  of 
Blackball  Hill,  Hownam  Law,  the  Cheviot, 
as  also  from  various  points  on  the  line  of  the 
Roman  Road  and  other  paths  across  the  hills 
into  England),  the  observer  will  hardly  fail 
to  be  struck  by  the  great  variety  of  outlines 
exhibited.  Some  of  the  hills,  especially  those 
to  the  west  and  north-west,  arc  grouped  in 
heavy  masses,  and  present  for  the  most  part 
a  soft,  rounded  contour,  the  hills  being  broad 
atop  and  flowing  into  each  other  with  long, 
smooth  slopes.  Other  elevations,  such  as 
those  to  the  east  and  north-east  of  Carter 
Fell,  while  showing  similar  long  gentle  slopes, 
yet  are  somewhat  more  irregular  in  form  and 
broken  in  outline,  the  hills  having  frequently 
a  lumpy  contour.  Very  noteworthy  objects 
in  the  landscape  also  are  the  little  isolated 
hills  of  the  low  grounds,  such  as  Ruberslaw, 
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jmd  the  Dunian  above  Jedbui^h.  They  rise, 
as  I  have  said,  quite  suddenly  out  of  that  low 
gently  undulating  countty  that  sinks  softly 
into  the  vales  of  the  Teviot  and  the  Tweed. 
This  variety  arises  from  the  geological  struc- 
ture of  the  district  The  hills  vary  in  outline 
partly  because  they  are  made  up  of  different 
kinds  of  rocks,  and  partly  owing  to  the  mode 
in  which  these  rocks  l^ve  been  arranged. 
But  notwithstanding  all  this  variety  of^  out- 
line, one  may  notice  a  certain  sameness  too. 
Flowing  outlines  are  more  or  less  conspicuous 
all  over  the  landscape.  Many  of  the  hills, 
especially  as  we  descend  into  Teviotdale, 
seem  to  have  been  smoothed  or  rounded 
off,  as  it  were,  so  as  to  present  their  steepest 
foces  as  a  rule  towards  the  south-west.  And  if 
we  take  the  compass-bearing  of  the  hill- 
ridges  of  the  same  district,  we  shall  find  that 
these  generally  trend  from  south-west  to 
noTth-eEist  So  much,  then,  at  present  for  the 
surface  configuration  of  the  Cheviot  region. 
When  wc  come  to  treat  of  the  various  rock 
masses,  and  to  describe  the  superficial  accu- 
mulations underneath  which  these  are  oflen 
concealed,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position 
to  give  an  intelligible  account  of  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  ground,  and  the  causes  to  which 
that  configuratioa  must  be  ascribed. 

The  solid  rocks  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  Cheviots'consistmainly,  (i)of 
hard  grey  and  blue  rocks,  called  greywacki  by 
geologists,  with  which  are  associated  blue  and 
grey  shale;  (a)  of  various  old  igneous  rocks; 
and  ^3)  of  sandstone,  red  and  white,  inter- 
bedded  with  which  occur  occasional  dark 
shales.  Now,  before  we  can  make  any  en- 
deavour towards  reconstructing  in  outline  the 
physical  geography  of  the  Chenot  Hills, 
during  past  ages,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
first  discover  the  order  in  which  the  rock 
masses  just  referred  to  have  been  amassed. 
I  shall  first  de«cribe,  therefore,  some  sections 
where  the  members  of  the  different  series  are 
found  in  juxta- position,  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  out  which  is  the  lowest-lying,  and 
consequently  the  oldest,  and  which  occupy 
the  uppermost  and  intermediate  positions. 

The  first  section  to  which  reference  may 
be  made  is  that  exposed  in  the  course  of  the 
River  Jed,  at  Allars  Mill,  a  little  above  Jed- 
burgh. TTiis  section  is  famous  in  its  way  as 
having  been  described  and  figured  by  Dr. 
Hutton,  who  may  be  said  to  have  founded 
the  present  system  of  physical  geology.  In 
the  bed  of  the  stream  are  seen  certain 
confused  lidges  of  a  greyish  blue  rock  run- 
ning right  across  the  river  course,  that  is,  in 
r.  direction  a  little  north  of  east  and  south  of 


west.  These  ridges  are  the  exposed  edges  of 
beds  of  greywack^  and  shale,  whicn  are  here 
standing  on  end.  The  beds  are  somewhat 
irregular,  being  inclined  from  the  vertical, 
now  in  one  direction  and  now  in  another,  or, 
as  a  geoli^st  would  say,  the  "  dip  "  changes 
rapidly,  sometimes  being  up  the  valley  and 
sometimes  down.  The  same  beds  continue 
up  the  steep  bank  of  the  river  for  a  yard  or 
two,  and  are  then  capped  by  another  set  of 
rocks  altogether,  namely,  by  soft  red  sandy 
beds  which  at  the  bottom  become  conglome- 
ratic, that  is  to  say,  they  are  charged  with 
water-worn  stones.  The  annexed  diagram, 
Fig.   I,  will  show  the  general  appearances 


presented :  g  represents  the  vertical  grey- 
wack^  and  shale,  and  c  the  overlying  deposits 
of  conglomerate  and  red  sandy  beds.  Now 
let  us  see  what  this  section  means.  What, 
in  the  first  place,  is  greywack^?  The  term 
itself  has  really  no  meaning,  being  a  name 
given  by  the  miners  in  the  Harz  mountains 
to  the  unproductive  rocks  associated  with 
the  vein-stones  which  they  work.  When  we 
break  the  rock  we  may  observe  that  it  is  a 
granular  mixture  of  small  particles  of  quartz, 
to  which  sometimes  felspar  and  other  minerals 
are  added.  The  grains  are  bound  together  in 
a  hardened  matrix  of  argillaceous  or  clayey 
matter,  blue,  or  grey,  or  green,  or  brown  and 
yellow,  as  the  case  may  be.  At  Allars  Mill, 
and  generally  throughout  the  Cheviot  district, 
the  prevailing  colour  is  a  pale  greyish  blue 
or  blueish  grey ;  but  shades  of  green  and 
brown  often  occur.  The  component  particles 
of  the  rock  are  all  rounded  or  waterworn. 
Again,  we  notice  that  the  ridges  and  bands 
of  rock  that  traverse  the  course  of  the  Jed  at 
Allars  Mill  are  merely  the  outcrops  of  suc- 
cessive slrala  or  beds.  It  is  clear  then  that 
greywack^  and  the  grey  shales  that  accom- 
pany it  are  aqueous  rocks,  that  is  to  say,  they 
consist  of  hardened  sediment,  which  has  un- 
doubtedly been  deposited  in  successive  layers 
ofvariable  thickness  by  water  in  motion.  But 
since  the  sediments  of  rivers  and  currents 
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are  laid  down  in  approximately  horizontal 
planes,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  greywacke 
and  shale  be  sedimentary  deposils  tliey  have 
suffered  considerable  disturbance  since  the 
time  of  their  formation ;  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
t!ie  beds,  instead  of  being  horizontal  or  only 
gently  inclined,  actually  approach  the  verti- 
cal. The  fact  is  that  the  outcrops  which 
we  see  are  only  the  truncated  portions  of 
what  were  once  lapid  undulations  or  folds  of 
the  strata,  the  tops  of  the  folds  or  arches 
having  been  cut  away  by  geological  agencies, 
to  which  I  shall  refer  by-and-by.  What  ex- 
isted at  one  time  as  horizontal  strata  have 
been  crumpled  up  into  great  folds,  the  folds 
being  squeezed  tightly  together,  and  their 
upper  portions  planed  away  before  the 
overlying  red  sandy  beds  were  laid  down. 
The  accompanying  diagram.  Fig.  a,  may 
serve   to  make   all   this  clearer.     Let   a   a 


represent  tlie  present  sarface  of  the  ground, 
and  R  B  a  depth  of  say  tifly  feet  or  a  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  surface.  The  straight 
continuous  lines  between  a  and  a  represent 
the  greywacke'  beds  as  we  now  see  them  in 
section ;  the  dotted  lines  above  a  a  indicate 
the  former  extension  of  the  strata,  and  the 
doited  lines  beiow  b  b  tlieir  continuation 
below  that  datum  line.  Thus  it  will  be  ob- 
vious that  in  a  succession  of  vertical  or  highly 
inclined  beds,  we  may  have  the  same  strata 
repeated  many  times,  the  sarae  beds  coming 
again  and  again  to  the  surface.  Thus  the 
stratum  at  s  is  evidently  the  same  bed  as 
that  at  X,  y,  and  ;. 

Such  great  foldings  or  redoublings  pf 
strata  are  most  probably  originated  during 
subsidence  of  a  portion  of  the  earth's  crust. 
Willie  the  ground  is  slowiy  sinking  down, 
tlie  strata  underneath  are  perforce  compelled 
to  occupy  less  space  laterally,  and  this  tliey 
can  only  do  by  yielding  amongst  themselves. 
All  folding  or  contortion  on  the  large  scale, 


that,  namely,  which  has  affected  areas  of 
:  strata  extending  over  whole  countries,  seems 
':  to  have  taken  place  under  great  pressure,  in 
■  other  words,  to  have  been  produced  at  con- 
siderable depths  from  the  earth's  surface. 
j  We  can  conceive,  therefore,  of  a  wide  tract 
of  land  sinking  down  for  hundreds  of  feet, 
and  producing  at  the  surface  comparatively 
little  change.  But  a  depression  of  a  few 
hundred  feet  at  the  surface  implies  a  con- 
siderably greater  depression  at  a  depth  of 
several  thousand  feet  from  the  surface,  and 
it  is  at  great  depths,  therefore,  that  the  most 
violent  folding  must  take  place.  Conse- 
quently considerable  contortion,  and  much 
i  folding,  and  lateral  crushing  and  reduplica- 
I  tion  of  strata  may  occur,  and  yet  no  trace  of 
this  be  observable  at  the  surface,  save  only  a 
gentle  depression.  For  example,  in  Green- 
land, a  movement  of  subsidence  has  been 
going  on  for  many  years,— the  land  has  been 
I  slowly  sinking  down.  The  rocks  at  the 
surface  are  of  course  quite  undisturbed  by 
this  widely-extended  movement,  but  the 
strata  at  great  deplhs  will  no  doubt  be  under- 
going much  compression  and  contortion. 
It  fallows  from  such  considerations,  tliat  if 
we  now  get  highly  contorted  strata  covering 
;  wide  areas  at  the  surface,  we  may  be  sure 
^  tliat  very  considerable  lieHudnlion  has  taken 
'place.  That  is  to  say,  large  masses  of 
\rock  have  been  removed  by  the  geological 
agents  of  change,  so  as  to  expose  the  once 
'  deeply  buried  tops  of  the  arched  or  curved 
and  folded  strata.  We  may  therefore  infer 
from  a  study  of  the  phenomena  in  the  Jed 
at  Allars  Mill ;  first,  that  the  red  sandy  beds 
are  younger  than  the  greywacke  and  shale, 
seeing  tliat  they  rest  upon  them  ;  and,  second, 
that  a  very  long  period  of  time  must  have 
elapsed  between  the  deposition  of  the  older 
and  the  accumulation  of  the  younger  set  of 
strata ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  considerable 
time  was  required  for  the  consohdation  and 
folding  of  the  greywacke,  and  an  incalculable 
lapse  oi  ages  was  also  necessary  to  allow  of 
the  gradual  wearing  away  hy  rain,  frost, 
and  running  water  of  the  great  thickness  of 
rocks  underneath  which  the  greywacke  was 
crumpled.  And  alt  this  took  place  before 
the  horizontally-bedded  red  sandstone  and 
conglomerate  gathered  over  the  upturned 
ends  of  the  underlying  strata.  The  suc- 
cession of  rocks  at  Allars  Mills  is  seen  in 
many  other  places  in  the  Cheviot  district, 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  j>rove  that  oi 
the  two  sets  of  strata  the  greywacke  beds  are 
the  older. 
There  is  another  class  of  rocks,  the  relative 
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position  of  which  we  must  now  ascertain,  for  no 
one  shall  wander  much  or  far  among  the  Che- 
viots without  becoming  aware  of  the  -existence 
of  other  kinds  of  rock  than  greywack^  and 
sandstone.  Many  of  the  hills  east  of  the 
Oxnani  and  the  Jed  Waters,  for  example,  are 
composed  of  igneous  masses,  that  is  to  say, 
of  rocks  which  have  had  a  volcanic  origin. 
As  we  shall  afterwards  see,  the  whole  north- 
eastern section  of  the  Cheviots  is  built  up 
of  such  rocks.  At  present,  however,  we  are 
only  concerned  with  the  relation  which  these 
bear  to  the  greywack^  and  the  red  sandy  beds. 
Now  at  various  localities,  for  example,  in 
Edgctston  Bum,  on  the  hill  face  south  of 
Plenderleith,  and  again  along  the  steep  front 
of  Hindhope  and  Blackhall  hills,  which  arc 
on  the  crest  of  the  Cheviots,  we  find  that 


fore  belong  to  a  later  date  than  the  grey- 
wack^.  In  other  places,  again,  we  meet  with 
the  conglomerates  and  red  sandstones  resting 
upon  and  ^vrapping  round  the  igneous  rocks 
{see  fig.  4),  so  that  it  becomes  quite  obvious 
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the  igneous  rocks  rest  upon  the  greywack^ 

and  shale  (see  fig.  3)  precisely  in  the  same 

le  red  sandy  beds.    They  there- 


d  shale  (si 
y  as  do  mi 


that  the  latter  occupy  an  intermediate  portion 
between  the  greywack^  and  shale  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  conglomerate  and  red  sandstone 
upon  the  other. 

We  have  now  cleared  die  way  so  far, 
preparatory  to  an  attempt  to  trace  the 
geological  history  of  the  Cheviots.  The 
three  sets  of  rocks,  whose  mutual  relations 
we  have  been  studying,  are  those  of 
which  the  district  is  chiefly  composed  ;  but, 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  there  are  others, 
not  certainly  of  much  extent,  but  neverthe- 
less having  an  interesting  story  to  tell  us. 
Nor  shall  we  omit  to  notice  the  superficial 
accumulations  of  clay,  gravel,  send,  silt, 
alluvium,  and  peat ;  monuments  as  they 
are  of  certain  great  changes,  climatic  and 
physical,  which  have  supervened  during  the 
ages  that  have  passed  sway. 
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pOLLOW,  follow,  lilOc  sheep. 

O'er  the  dreary  wold  ; 

Follow,  loon  ye  all  ihall  sleep. 

Sale  from  wet  and  oJd. 

Unger  not,  oh  !  lagging  feet ! 

Night  will  soon  be  here ; 
Weary  diepherd  fatn  would  greet 

Vile  and  children  dear. 

Iii'his'cot  the  fire  barns  brigiil, 

Supper's  ready  laid ; 
Baby  waits  to  say  good  night, 

£te  be  £oe*  (o  bed. 

Lillle  ones  nm  in  and  out. 

Watch  beiide  the  gale ; 
"What  can  father  be  aboul. 

That  he's  home  so  late  ?" 

Mother  inalin  the  ashes  blaze. 

Baby  smiles  to  see; 
Tells  ibem  how  some  wanderer  strays 

Prom  tbn  flock  and  me. 
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Whilst  the  children  waitnly  sleep, 

On  the  dreary  wold. 
Father  stays  till  all  his  sheep 

Are  safely  in  the  fold. 


Linger  not,  oh !  lagging  feet ! 

Darluome  night  is  near  ; 
Weaiy  shepherd  fain  wonld  greet 

Wile  and  childien  dear. 

U.  BETH  AU-XD WARDS. 


THE  MEN  OF  BETH-SHEMESH. 


THE   MEN  OF -BETH-SHEMESH. 

Bv  THE  LATE  BISHOP  THIRLWALL,  D.D. 


\KT  HAT  a  striking  contrast  have  we  here, 
*  *  betivccn  these  words  of  the  men  of 
Beth-shemesh  and  that  which  is  related  of 
their  conduct  only  a  few  verges  before 
WhCD  the  aik,  after  a  captivity  of  sever 
months,  was  restored  by  the  Philistines,  it 
was  at  Beth -she  mesh  that,  under  super* 
natural  guidance,  it  lirst  crossed  the  border 
of  Israel.  The  men  of  Beth-shemesh  were 
reaping  their  wheat-harvest ;  and  when  they 
lifted  up  their  eyes,  they  beheld  the  ark,  a: 
many  of  them  had  seen  it  seven  months 
before,  when  it  was  taken  away  from  tht 
tabernacle  at  Shiloh  to  the  camp  of  Israel, 
drawn  by  the  milch-kine  into  the  valley. 
The  sight  filled  them  with  transports  trf' joy. 
The  labours  of  the  field  were  suspended  for 
the  pleasanter  and  more  important  work  of 
welcoming  the  arrival  of  the  ark  with  due 
honours.  The  Levites — for  Beth-shemesh  was 
one  of  the  Levitical  towns — took  it  down 
from  the  carriage  in  which  it  had  been  placed, 
and  when  they  had  set  it  on  a  great  stone, 
a.  kind  of  natural  altar,  "  the  men  of  Beth- 
shemesh  offered  bumt-ofTerings  and  sacri- 
ficed sacrifices  the  same  day  unto  the  Lord." 
When  we  remember  what  the  ark  was  to 
every  faithful  Israelite,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
firised  that  its  return  from  captivity  should 
Jiave  been  hailed  with  such  tokens  of  joy 
ood  ^[ratitude.  We  may  in  some  degree 
conceive  bow  its  loss  was  felt,  how  deep  was 
the  grief  with  which  it  pressed  on  every 
boson),  if  we  consider  that  which  is  related 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  tidings  of  the 
national  calamity  were  received  at  Shiloh. 
Eli,  the  chief  priest  and  governor  of  the 
land,  could  bear  to  hear  that  "Israel  was 
fled  before  the  Philistines,  and  that  there 
had  been  a  great  slaughter  among  the 
people."  Eli — the  too  affectionate  father — 
could  bear  to  hear  that  both  his  sons  had 
lallen  in  the  battle.  But  when  the  messenger 
added  that  the  ark  of  God  was  taken,  he 
coold  bear  no  more :  he  fell  to  the  ground, 
as  if  struck  with  a  thunderbolt  It  was  tor  the 
aik  his  heart  had  been  trembling  all  along ; 
and  when  his  worst  forebodings  were  ful- 
I  filled,  he  could  live  no  longer.  And  his 
daughter-in-law  sank  under  the  same  blow. 
1'he  joy  of  motherhood  might  have  consoled 
her  for  the  loss  of  her  father-in-law  and  her 
husband.  Bat  when  she  heard  that  the  ark 
XVI[— J 


and  Twfore  Ihil  h6\y  Lord  God  ?  and  to  kfaom  jkall  hfi  fti  up 

of  God  was  taken,  she  became  deaf  to  every 
word  of  comfort ;  "  she  answered  not,  neither 
did  she  regard  it."  Her  dying  pang  was  not 
that  of  orphanhood  or  widowhood.  It  was 
the  Ichabod,  which  was  perpetuated  in  the 
name  of  her  child.  It  was  the  thought  that 
"  the  glory  is  departed  from  Israel ;  for  the 
ark  of  God  is  taken."  So,  in  every  one's 
estimation,  the  ark  was  the  glory  of  Israel 
Was  this  a  vulgar  error,  a  groundless  fancy, 
a  popular  superstition  ?  Not  so.  The  more 
we  consider  what  the  ark  was  in  itself,  the 
more  clearly  shall  we  see  that  this  estimate 
of  its  value  and  dignity  was  neither  false  nor 
at  all  exa^erated.  The  ark  was  indeed  the 
glory  of  Israel  in  many  points  of  view. 

I.  It  was  the  centre  of  the  national 
religion,  the  visible  sign  by  which  the  wor- 
ship of  Israel  was  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  surrounding  idolatrous  natioris,  A 
stranger,  if  he  had  been  permitted  to  enter 
the  sacred  precincts,  might  have  passed 
through  the  outer  court,  and  even  into  the 
holy  place,  without  being  sure  that  he  was 
not  in  some  heathen  temple.  But  when  he 
came  to  the  holy  of  holies,  and  saw  the  ark, 
in  the  place  which,  in  a  heathen  shrine, 
would  have  been  occupied  by  some  image  of 
the  god  to  whom  the  building  was  dedicated, 
whether  a  human  form  or  some  bestial  and 
monstrous  idol — like  the  Dagon  of  the  Phi- 
listines, half-man,  half-fish  —  he  could  no 
longer  doubt  that  he  was  in  the  tabernacle 
of  the  God  of  Israel. 

a.  And  if  he  inquired  into  the  meaning  of 
that  which  he  saw,  he  would  learn  that  the 
contents  of  the  ark  were  infinitely  more 
precious  than  the  gold  with  which  it  was 
overlaid.  For  it  contained  the  tables,  de- 
posited in  it  by  divine  command,  from  which 
It  was  called,  sometimes  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  sometimes  the  ark  of  the  testimony, 
inasmuch  as  the  Ten  Commandments  were 
the  fundamental  law  in  which  God  testified 
of  himself  by  the  revelation  of  his  will,  and 
the  terms  of  the  covenant  into  which  He 
entered  with  his  people. 

3.  The  stranger  would  also  have  observed 
a  covering  of  pure  gold  on  the  top  of  the 
ark,  and  he  would  have  been  told  that  this 
was  the  throne  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  where 
it  was  the  Lord's  good  pleasure  to  be  found, 
to  receive  atonement  for  the  national  breaches 
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of  the  covenant,  and  to  commune  with  his 
servants,  who  were  admitted  to  his.'-  imme- . 
diate  presence,  of  the  things  which  concerned 
the  common  weal. 

So  the  ark  was  at  once  a  memorial  of 
God's  mercies  in  times  past,  and  a  pledge  of 
his  continued  favour  in  tipie  to  come.  It 
was  a  centre  and  a  bond  of  national  unity, 
which,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  supreme 
earthly  authority,  knit  the  hearts  of  the 
people  together  by  the  closer  alliance  of  a 
common  faith  and  hope,  and  a  more  dutiful 
allegiance  to  a  Heavenly  King. 

Yes,  the  ark  was  indeed  the  glory  of  Israel, 
its  most  precious  treasure,  its  surest  safe- 
guard, the  crown  of  all  its  blessings.  Yes, 
it  was  with  good  reason  that  the  men  of 
Beth-shemesh  beheld  it  with  joy,  and  re- 
ceived it  as  a  most  welcome  and  honoured 
guest.  Vet  a  very  short  time  seems  to 
have  elapsed  before  their  mind  was  entirely 
changed.  Their  language  now  is,  "  Who  is 
able  to  stand  before  this  holy  Lord  God?" 
Their  most  ardent  desire  is  to  see  the  ark 
moved  to  some  other  place. 

How  had  this  come  to  pass  P  What  had 
happened  in  the  meanwhile  ?  It  was  that 
they  had  made  a  discovery  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Him  with  whom  they  had  to  do.  They 
had  learnt  that,  as  Hannah  declares  in  her 
song,  "The  Lord  is  a  God  of  knowledge, 
and  that  by  Him  actions  arc  weighed  ;"  and 
also  that  he  is  a  God  of  judgment,  and  that 
oy  Him  misdeeds  are  punished.  Not  as  if 
they  had  not  known  this,  in  a,  general  way, 
long  before.  But  the  conviction  had  recently 
been  brought  home  to  their  minds  by  painful 
experience,  and  had  flashed  upon  them  with 
all  the  'force  of  a  newly-revealed  truth. 
There  is  much  obscurity  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  the  offence  which  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  of  the  penalty  with  which  it  had 
been  visited.  But  all  that  concerns  us  at 
present  is  the  effect  produced  upon  their 
minds.  They  had  suffered  a  calamity  in 
which  they  recognised  a  divine  punishment 
of  their  transgression.  Their  conscience 
witnessed  to  them  that  it  had  been  de- 
served. They  felt,  as  for  the  first  time, 
that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  a  holy 
Lord  God,  The  presence  thus  manifested 
overwhelmed  them  with  awe.  It  was  more 
than  they  could  endure.  "  Who,"  they  cry, 
"is  able  to  stand  before  this  holy  Lord 
God?" 

Surely  that  was  the  expression  of  a  very 
right  as  well  as  natural  feeling.  It  was  the 
feeling  of  the  Psalmist,  when  he  exclaimed, 
"  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant, 


O  Lord,  for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  living 
be  justified."  It  was  the  feeling  of  the  last 
of  the  prophets,  when  he  asked,  "Who  may 
ibide  the  day  of  his  coming,  and  who  shall 
itand  when  He  appeareth  ? "  But  that 
which  strikes  us  as  strange,  is  the  practical 
conclusion  to  which  the  men  of  Beth-shemesh 
were  led.  As  soon  as  they  have  been  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  G<)d's  tremendous 
holiness,  their  first  thought  is  how  they  may 
rid  themselves  of  a  presence  which  had 
become  insupportable:  "To  whom  shall  He 
go  up  from  us?" 

No  doubt,  throughout  this  history,  the 
sacred  record  exhibits  a  faithful  picture  of 
an  age  of  rude,  childlike  simplicity,  which  is 
nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  this  part  of 
the  narrative.  Israel  was  at  this  time  halting 
between  two  opinions,  and  while  it  retained 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  was  still  hankering 
after  the  grossest  superstitions  of  the  heathen, 
and  bowing  the  knee  to  Baal  and  Ashtaroth, 
It  was  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  men 
of  Beth-shemesh  desired  that  the  ark  might 
go  up  from  them,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  delivered  from  the  terrors  of  the  divine 
holiness,  that  the  elders  of  Israel,  in  the  day  of 
their  distress, had  said,  "Let  us  fetch  the  ark 
out  of  Shiloh,  that  when  it  cometh  among  us 
it  may  save  us  out  of  the  hand  of  our  ene- 
mies." Astonishing  blindness,  we  are  ready 
to  exclaim,  as  we  look  back  from  the  noon- 
day light  of  our  Christian  knowledge,  to  those 
days  of  ignorance  and  enor.  What !  was 
the  Lord  less  mighty  to  save  at  Aphek, 
though  the  ark  had  remained  at  Shiloli  ?  or 
was  He  less  able  to  punish  ihe  sins  of  Beth- 
shemesh  after  it  had  been  transferred  to 
Kiriath-Jeharim  ?  And  yet  is  it  so  certain 
that,  with  all  our  better  light,  our  religious 
privileges,  our  higher  intellectual  cultivation, 
we  never  fall  into  practical  errors  as  gross  as 
those  which  move  our  wonder  and  our  pity, 
when  we  read  of  those  who  lived  thousands 
of  years  ago  in  that  infancy  of  the  world? 
Are  we  altogether  free  from  a  like  confiision 
and  vacillation  in  our  view  of  the  divine 
character,  or  from  a  like  inconsistency  in  our 
own  conduct,  as  subjects  of  thedivine  govern- 
ment? 

1.  The  men  of  Beth-shemesh  fluctuated 
between  two  apparently  opposite  and  irrecon- 
cilable aspects  of  the  divine  nature,  and 
passed  rapidly  irom  the  one  to  the  other. 
Do  we  not  often  allow  ourselves  to  be  per- 
plexed in  like  manner  by  the  seeming  diffi- 
culty of  reconciling  God's  holiness  with  his 
love  ?  and  are  we  not  ready  to  justify  our 
uncertainty  and  indecision  by  the  authority 
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of  Scripture?  For  if  we  read  that  God  is 
love,  we  also  read  that  He  is  a  consuming 
fire.  If  we  are  taught  to  think  of  Him  and 
address  Him  as  our  Father,  we,  nevertheless, 
hear  Him  proclaiming  a  threat  of "  indignation 
and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,  against 
every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil,"  And 
though  his  wrath  may  be  more  or  less  fully 
revealed  before  its  appointed  "  day,"  still, 
revealed  or  not,  it  does  not  the  less  exist, 
nor,  if  it  does  exist,  can  it  be  regarded  other- 
wise than  as  the  constant  frame,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  divine  mind  toward  evil-doers.  But 
then  how  can  they  at  the  same  time  be  the 
objects  of  a  fatherly  love?  And  yet  that 
they  are  so  we  have  the  fullest  assurance  in 
the  declaration,  that  "  God  so  loved  the 
world,  even  while  it  was  lying  in  wickedness, 
that  He  gave  his  Son,  that  the  world  through 
Him  might  be  saved."  The  worst  is  that 
many,  while  they  keep  wavering  between 
these  two  views,  transfer  that  contradiction, 
which  really  exists  only  in  their  own  thoughts, 
i  to  the  dinne  character,  and  picture  God  to 
themselves  after  the  image  of  their  own  in- 
firmity, as  a  capricious  and  arbitrary  Lord, 
whose  government  proceeds  on  no  fixed 
principles,  but  is  swayed  in  the  distribution 
of  good  and  evil  by  motives  like  those 
which  commonly  prevail  in  human  bosoms, 
of  partiality  or  resentment.  If  we  were  not 
blinded  to  the  truth  by  our  personal  interests, 
we  should  see  that  in  the  Godhead  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  self-contradiction  or 
inconsistency,  no  such  thing  as  change  or 
variableness  of  turning.  What  God  is  now  He 
has  ever  been,  and  will  ever  be.  IVhat  He 
docs  now  He  has  ever  been  and  ever  will 
be  doing,  though  to  us  it  appears  as  a  pro- 
cess of  development  and  of  continual  pro. 
grcss.  Whenever  He  is  spoken  of  ia  Scrip- 
ture in  terms  borrowed  from  the  language  of 
human  frailty  and  passion,  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  is  in  condescension  to  the  imperfec- 
tion of  our  faculties.  God  would  not  be 
God  if  He  was  not  good.  And  if  He  is  good, 
it  follows  that  He  is  purely  and  supremely 
good,  as,  if  He  is  light,  there  can  be  m  Him 
no  darkness  at  alt.  His  will  is  uniformly, 
unchangeably,  inflexibly  set  on  that  which  is 
good.  It  cannot  for  a  moment  waver,  or  be 
I  found  tending  to  any  other  end.  This  per- 
sistency is  God's  righteousness,  which  is 
immovable  and  everlasting.  But  such  a 
I  constant  tendency  to  good  implies  a  no  less 
'  constant  opposition  and  antagonism  to  evil ; 
that  is,  to  every  wiil  which  is  not  conform- 
able to  his  own.  And  this,  expressed  in  the 
language  of   human  adections,   is  what  is 


meant  by  God's  hatred  of  evil,  or  his  wrath 
against  evil-doers.  And  so  it  appears  that 
his  hatred  is  indeed  one  with  his  love,  and 
only  another  side  or  aspect  of  his  perfect 
goodness,  which  would  not  be  goodness  if 
it  could  behold  iniquity  with  complacency  or 
indulgence. 

3.  But  the  fault  of  the  people  of  Beth- 
shemesh  lay  not  .in  any  speculative  error, 
nor  in  the  want  of  clear  and  well-connected 
ideas  ;  it  was  that  they  were  guilty  of  practi- 
cal inconsistency,  and  were  not  faithful  to 
the  light  that  was  in  them.  They  received 
the  ark  with  every  sign  of  joy ;  they  put 
aside  for  the  time  all  their  ordinary  occupa- 
tions, the  work  of  the  field  and  the  house- 
hold, to  do  it  honour,  and  to  make  the  day 
of  its  arrival  a  solemn  feast-day.  What, 
then,  was  the  ground  of  this  joy  ?  No  doubt 
they  believed  that  in  the  ark  they  were 
receiving  a  pledge  of  numberless  blessings, 
of  victory  abroad,  of  peace  and  plenty  at 
home.  And  we  shall  probably  be  doing 
them  no  wrong,  if  we  suppose  that  they 
regarded  its  presence  as  an  honour  to  them- 
selves. It  distinguished  their  township 
above  all  the  cities  of  Israel.  Beth-shemesh 
appeared  to  have  taken  the  place  of  Shiloh. 
But  still,  they  were  well  aware  that  it  was 
not  the  ark  itself,  the  work  of  men's  hands, 
that  was  the  source  of  these  blessings,  and 
that,  indeed,  it  was  only  worthy  of  honour, 
because,  through  a  special  divine  appoint- 
ment, it  testified  to  the  invisible  presence  of 
a  living  God.  And  the  witness  which  it 
bore  to  his  presence  was  at  the  same  time  a 
witness  to  that  which  was  most  essential  in 
his  character,  and  most  prominent  in  all 
the  declarations  He  liad  made  concerning 
himself;  that  is,  his  holiness.  In  this  word 
was  summed  up  all  that  He  was  in  himself, 
and  all  that  He  claimed  from  his  people ; 
"Ye  shall  be  holy  ;  for  I  the  Lord  your  God 
am  holy."  That  was  all  the  meaning  and 
all  the  value  of  the  ark.  That  was  why  it 
was  called  the  ark  of  the  testimony  and  of 
the  covenant  That  was  why  it  contained 
the  tables  of  the  law.  That  was  why  it  was 
covered  with  a  mercy-seat.  Wherever  it  was, 
there  could  be  no  excuse  for  any  Israelite's 
forgetting  that  it  betokened  a  special  presence 
of  a  holy  Lord  God.  And  yet,  when  the 
festival  was  over,  when  the  men  of  Beth- 
shemesh  had  returned  to  their  ordinary  pur- 
suits, this  thought  seems  almost  immediately 
to  have  vanished  from  their  minds.  The 
ark,  to  which  they  liad  been  paying  such 
devout  homage,  became  to  them  as  if  it  had 
been  no  more  than  a  common  empty  chest. , 
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It  ceased  to  remind  them  of  the  dread 
presence  to  which  it  silently  witnessed. 
There  was  need  of  a  great  calamity,  of  an 
alarming  yisitation,  to  bring  the  truth  home 
to  them.  And  when  it  broke  upon  them 
they  were  as  men  waking  from  a  pleasant 
dream  to  a  terrible  reality. 

But  are  we,  my  brethren,  more  faithful  to 
our  better  light  ?  Do  we  live  more  nearly 
up  to  our  higher  privileges  ?  Or,  on  the 
contrary,  does  not  the  example  of  Beth- 
shemesh  reflect  the  likeness  of  a  &r  grosser 
and  more  lamentable  inconsistency  in  our 
own  conduct  ?  I  need  not  tell  you  that  as 
often  as  we  come  together  in  the  house  of 
God  we  there  find  all  that  the  presence  of 
the  ark  could  give,  and  infinitely  more. 
"Hiere  we  behold  and  grasp  the  substance,  of 
which  it  could  only  present  the  shadow.  The 
tables,  which  were  its  richest  treasure,  were 
but  figures  of  that  better  covenant  in  which 
God  would  put  his  laws  in  the  mind  of  his 
people,  and  write  them  in  their  hearts.  And 
the  mercy-seat  did  but  signify  that  perfect 
and  final  reconciliation  wherewith  He  would 
be  "merciful  to  their  unrighteousness,  and 
would  remember  their  sins  and  their  ini- 
quities no  more."  In  the  worship  of  the 
Christian  sanctuary  we  have  access  with 
boldness  to  that  presence  which  dwelt  of  old 
in  the  thick  darkness,  and  are  permitted  to 
make  that  pure  offering,  which,  presented  by 
our  Great  High  Priest,  is  more  acceptable  to 
the  Lord  than  thousands  of  rams  and  ten 
thousands  of  rivers  of  oil.  The  time  which 
we  set  apart  for  this  worship  should  be  to 
all  of  us  a  season  of  gladness,  an  occasion  of 
purer  and  higher  joy  than  the  arrival  of  the 
ark  could  afford  to  the  inhabitants  of  Beth- 
shemesh  ;  and  it  is  mih  good  reason  that,  as 
often  as  it  returns,  we  exhort  one  another 
"heartily  to  rejoice  in  the  strength  of  our 
salvation,"  So  far  we  are  following  their 
good  example.  But  how  is  it  with  us  when 
the  season  is  past,  and  we  have  resumed  our 
ordinary  occupations  ?  Is  there,  then,  much 
difference  between  us  and  them  ?  Do  the 
services  of  our  sanctuary  appear  to  leave  a 
deeper  trace  in  our  hearts  and  minds  ?  Or  is 
there  less  of  variance  tlian  there  was  in  their 
case,  between  the  language  of  our  solemn 
meetings  and  the  common  practice  of  our 
daily  life  ?  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  we  thought 
that,  as  soon  as  we  have  left  church,  we  had 
passed  out  of  the  divine  presence  ?  I  do  not 
mean  that  this  is  apparent  in  our  looks  and 
gestures,  or  that  the  outward  demeanour 
which  is  suited  to  the  sanctity  of  the  place 
and  the  occasion  ought  to  be  retained  every- 


where else.  That  would  be  the  affectation 
of  a  "  sad  countenance,"  which  our  Lord  so 

severely  condemns  and  forbids.  But  how 
many  even  try  to  retain  any  wholesome  im- 
pression which  may  have  been  made  upon 
them  in  the  house  of  prayer  ?  How  much 
fewer  are  those  who  let  it  shape  their  conduct 
in  the  affairs  of  life — when  a  question  arises 
as  to  some  new  course  of  action,  some  new 
connection  or  engagement,  when  they  luve 
to  choose  between  seeking  or  shunning  a 
dangerous  temptation,  between  seizing  or 
neglecting  an  opportunity  of  dutiful  self- 
sacrifice?  These  are  the  things  which  test 
the  sincerity  and  earnestness  with  which  you 
have  taken  part  in  public  worship.  If  your 
profiting  does  not  appear  in  these  things, 
you  will  have  reaped  little  benefit,  you  wiU 
have  inctured  the  risk  of  great  loss  and  hurt. 

And  so  it  must  be  witn  those  who  pome 
not  of  their  free  will,  but  from  some  worldly 
modve,  as  to  comply  with  custom,  to  save 
appearances,  but  grudge  the  time  which  they 
spend  in  God's  house,  and  are  saj-ing  in  their 
hearts,  "  When  will  the  Sabbath  begone?" 
So  it  must  be  with  those  who  really  delight  in 
the  Sabbath,  but  only  as  a  welcome  repose 
after  a  week  of  toil,  enabling  them  to  return 
with  new  vigour  and  zest  to  the  pursuits 
which  engross  all  their  interest.  So  it  must 
be  with  those  who  regard  their  attendance 
simply  as  a  duty,  which  demands  the  sacrifice 
of  a  certain  portion  of  their  time,  and  is 
accomplished  as  soon  as  this  has  been  spent, 
and  who  are  unconscious  of  any  ulterior 
object.  How  many  with  a  right,  but  not 
fully  enlightened  feeling,  would  shrink  fi^am 
making  the  holy  season  a  day  of  toil,  who  do 
not  scruple  to  waste  it  as  a  day  of  rest? 
How  few  endeavour  to  turn  it  to  account  as 
a  day  of  progress  in  their  spiritual  life,  which 
may  and  ought  to  be  bringing  them  con- 
stantly nearer  to  God ! 

Here,  my  brethren,  is  a  very  serious 
thought,  with  which  I  will  conclude.  Unless 
we  are  moving  in  this  direction  toward  the 
centre  of  our  true  rest,  and  our  everlasting 
home,  since  we  cannot  remain  stationary,  we 
can  have  no  prospecr  before  us,  but  that  of 
an  ever-growing  distance  and  an  endless 
alienation  from  the  source  of  at!  real  peace 
and  joy.  If  we  attempt  to  disguise  this  from 
ourselves,  we  are  acting  in  the  spirit  of  those 
who  said,  "Who  is  able  to  stand  before  this 
holy  Lord  God  ?  and  to  whom  shall  He  go 
up  from  us  ?  "  As  if,  by  banishing  Him  from 
our  thoughts,  wc  could  escape  from  his  pre- 
sence, or  place  ourselves  beyond  the  readi  of 
his  arm.    Rather  let  us  learn  to  fly,  uot  from, 
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but  to  that  holiness  which  is  perfect  love,  as 
the  one  strong  hold  to  which  we  may  always 
resort ;  the  one  stay  which  will  surely  bear 
us  up,  when  all  others  give  way  from  under 
ns;    the  haven  where  we  would   be,  and 


which,  though  seen  but  afar  off,  gives  us 
strength  and  courage  to  ride  upon  "the 
waves  of  this  troublesome  world,"  and  keeps 
our  souls  calm  and  steadfast,  in  the  perfect 
peace  of  a  holy  comfort 
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A  T  night,  on  the  barren  strand  of  Moidrey. 
**■  — I  near  the  dry  autumn  wind — dry 
and  yet  charged  with  ult,  it  comes  singing 
over  the  stunted  rushes  and  coarse  herbage 
of  the  low  sea  marsh.  One  after  another 
the  lights  of  Ardevon  are  extinguished  in  the 
pdmitive  farmhouses  along  the  heavy  road 
that  leads  to  "  La  Grfcve  " — that  waste  of 
sands  which  appear  and  disappear  daily  for 
leagues  along  the  Norman  coasL 

Tlie  moon  is  high,  but  hidden  by  a  long 
aerial  rampart  of  douds.  By  the  dim  light 
of  stars  I  push  on  alone  toward  the  sea.  No 
Other  human  soul  is  travelling  thither.  Is  it 
day,  or  is  it  sand  beneath  my  feet  ?  Surely 
the  road  has  dianged  ?  I  cannot  see  for  the 
darkness,  but  the  ground  is  moist  and  yielding 
to  the  tread.  Yes,  I  have  reached  the  sands. 
I  hear  no  longer  the  wind  in  the  rashes — 
another  strange  sound  is  in  my  ears.  Is  it 
the  murmur  of  some  distant  forest,  or  the 
steady  plunging  of  a  waterfall?  I  peer  into 
the  darkness,  I  can  dUtinguish  nothing — only 
the  smell  of  the  salt  wind  comes  across  the 
"Grtve."  The  douds  part  slowly — a  rifi  of 
pale  light — a  flash  upon  the  horizon — wide 
white  splendour  upon  sea  and  sand.  What 
rises  before  me — black,  immense,  solitary  P 
The  sky  shows  pale  against  it ;  in  another 
moment  the  light  seems  to  creep  round. 
It  smites  upon  the  walls  and  towers  of  a 
huge  citadel,  with  ranged  ramparts  and 
granite  slopes  and  pinnacles  thrown  into  the 
air.  This  black  mass  rising  on  the  summit 
of  a  huge  rock  from  the  midst  of  what  I 
now  perceive  to  be  a  waste  of  sand  and  sea, 
has  suddenly  lost  its  terror;  as  I  gaze  it 
;usuines  a  more  dim  and  shadowy  form,  a 
mist  is  rising  from  the  dark  recesses,  whilst 
here  and  there  a  granite  surface  with  castel- 
lated turrets  and  machicoulis  shines  out  against 
the  deeper  shadow  of  the  rock.  With  eager 
eyes  fixed  upon  this  strange  apparition  I 
walk  steadily  on,  heedless  of  the  flooded 
sands,  expecting  to  see  the  castle  of  white 
mists  and  moonlight  shadow  vanish  into  the 
darkness  out  of  which  it  has  so  suddenly 


But  the  rushing  sound  of  the  rising  tide 
recalls  me  to  my  senses.  I  am  ankle  deep 
in  the  sea.  In  another  moment  the  moon 
passes  behind  the  black  clouds.  The 
wondrous  castle  has  vanished.  The  very 
stars  seem  to  have  gone  out.  I  turn  my 
face  towards  Moidrey,  and  hasten  to  regain 
its  barren  strand. 

II. 

The  heat  smote  up  from  the  rock,  I  leaned 
over  the  parapet  of  Beauregard — four  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  faint  smell  of  the 
white  and  red  laurel  was  wafted  by  the 
grateful  breeze  from  the  litde  gardens  that 
lay  skilfully  disposed  beneath  me  on  the 
rugged  and  irregular  platforms  of  the  island. 
The  vines  were  budding,  and  the  pear  and 
apple  blossoms  glowed  within  many  an 
andent  granite  enclosure,  flccldng  the  rock 
with  their  snowy  and  crimson  petals.  The 
bright  vigorous  green  of  spring  lay  cool  upon 
the  grey  hot  stone.  I  watched  the  gold  and 
copper-coloured  lizards  dart  in  and  out  of  the 
crumbled  masonry.  Here  and  there  great 
butterflies  rose  like  winged  flowers  beneath 
me,  and  floated  away  over  the  steaming  sands. 

The  tide  had  turned,  llie  sands  were  at 
their  driest.  The  venerable  rock  of  the 
Tombelaine,  forlorn  relic  of  the  mainland, 
lay  between  us  and  the  coast  line  bathed  in 
mirage. 

The  gatherers  of  shellfish,  scattered  like 
black  specks  over  the  Gr^e,  were  assembling 
for  the  homeward  march  in  little  groups  with 
their  heavily-laden  baskets  on  their  backs, 
and  hundreds  of  white  seagulls  left  their 
feasting  by  the  shallow  tide-stream  as  they 
heard  the  distant  roar  of  the  water  coming  in. 

To  the  north  and  west  lay  three  square 
leagues  of  sand,  and  a  ^r  mile  between  us 
and  the  mainland ;  yet,  with  the  exception  of 
a  thin  stream  that  never  fails,  for  ever  winding 
between  sea  and  sea,  all  was  dry  and  firm  to 
the  tread. 

As  I  looked  down  upon  this  flat  and 
barren  wilderness,  I  asked  myself  what  feat  of 
engineering,  what  years  of  toil,  what  human 
contrivance  or  skill,  would  suflice  to  flood 
this  wide  grey  space  P    And  whilst  1  mused. 
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steadily  advancing  along  the  thin  stream 
came  a  flat  head  of  water — crawhng  and 
spreading  as  it  flowed. 

I  looted  towards  the  sea,  and  saw  that  the 
distant  sands  were  already  submerged.  Still 
betweeo  us  and  the  shore  the  road  was  open, 
and  the  stream  was  thiti  and  shallow. 

As  I  turned  I  saw  another  huge  flat-headed 
watery  serpent  crawl  from  afar  upon  the  crisp 
dry  sand  to  meet  its  fellow  from  the  ocean. 
I  then  noticed  that  the  long  caoal-like  river 
that  debouched  at  Moidrey  was  swelling, 
and  a  full  tide  had  begun  to  set  down  it  from 
the  sea. 

No  sooner  had  I  marked  this  than  the  gal- 
loping of  distant  hoofs  fell  upon  my  ear.  A 
carriage  and  pair  had  started  from  the  main- 
land— the  driver  was  shouting  and  urging  his 
steeds — for  between  tides  the  Grfcve  can  be 
easily  crossed. 

Then  followed  under  my  eyes  one  of  those 
hazardous  adventures  which  ere  now  have 
ended  fatally.  The  horses  galloped  hard  for 
the  ford,  and  the  two  watery  serpents  came  on 
pouring  their  deluge  of  sea  around  them, 
deeper  and  deeper  and  wider  grew  the  stream, 
and  faster  galloped  the  horses. 

They  arrive  breathless  on  the  brink  and 
pause— but  for  pausing  there  is  no  time ;  to 
retreat  might  even  now  be  dangerous — lash- 
ing his  horses  and  shouting  wildly,  the  driver 
dashes  into  the  stream;  the  poor  animals 
stru^Ie  bravely  up  to  their  bellies,  and  for  a 
moment  the  carriage  itself  seems  to  sway 
and  float,  but  in  another  instant  the  good 
steeds  feel  the  firmer  ground  beneath  their 
hoofs,  they  are  safely  over  the  ford,  and  trot 
gaily  up  to  the  gate  of  St.  Michel. 

And  even  as  1  look  the  daily  miracle  has 
taken  place.  The  leagues  of  hard  dry  sand 
are  now  nothing  but  a  waste  of  waters,  and 
boats  cross  freely  over  from  the  rock  to  the 
river  and  the  strand  of  Moidrey. 


And  what  is  St.  Michel  ?  A  sanctuary 
from  time  immemorial.  Its  rocky  summit 
rising  into  the  air — first  crowned  with  Dru- 
idical  remains,  later  with  a  Roman  temple, 
and  lastly  with  a  Christian  church— has  been 
in  turn  the  shrine  of  the  legend,  the  romance, 
and  the  religion  of  at  least  twenty  centuries. 

Though  not  always  isolated,  it  was  always 
sacred.  The  remains  of  the  vast  forest  of 
(^uoqueiunde,  as  late  as  the  sixth  century, 
still  stretched  from  the  mainland  to  the 
rocky  mount  In  the  seventh  century  the 
lemnants  of  it  disappeared  before  the  in- 
roads of  tlic  rapid  tide,  but  a  wooded  slope 


on  the  north-east  side  of  the  island  still  re- 
calls the  ancient  homes  of  the  Druids ;  and 
the  earth,  in  many  parts,  is  riddled  through 
and  through  with  countless  warrens,  made 
by  the  lineal  descendants,  no  doubt,  of  the 
old  forest  rabbits  of  the  mainland. 

As  we  look  up  at  the  wondrous  pile  from 
the  sands,  and  note  the  mighty  walls  and 
towers  behind  which  nestles,  for  protec- 
tion, the  little  town,  the  eye  measures  those 
ancient  granite  masses,  as  solid  and  colossal 
as  the  rock  on  which  they  stand,  and  is 
fairly  bewildered  at  the  abrupt  elevation,  one 
above  the  other,  of  castle  and  monastery, 
until,  on  the  summit  of  the  whole,  a  vast 
cathedral,  wonderful  to  behold  even  in  its 
decadence,  leaps  into  the  air  with  flying  but- 
tress, pinnacle,  and  spire. 

And  who  built  it,  and  how  was  it  built  ? 
We  know  where  the  granite  came  from  ;  but 
how  were  the  immense  blocks  floated  over 
from  the  neighbouring  Rochers  de  Cancales 
hardly  visible  in  the  remote  distance  ?  How 
were  they  got  across  that  shallow,  treacherous 
tide,  or  how,  when  the  sea  went  out,  were 
they  prevented  from  sinking  into  the  sands  ? 
These  are  light  matters,  as  the  student  of 
St.  Michel's  Mount  will  soon  learn.  Was 
not  the  great  Archangel  watching  over  the 
destinies  of  his  shrine?  A  string  of  mira- 
cles, a  group  of  shining  legends,  light  up  the 
pages  of  its  eventful  history. 

As  we  read  far  back  in  the  past,  the 
colours  seem  all  fresh,  like  the  gold  and 
azure  of  the  ancient  missals  on  the  yellow 
parchment  of  the  monastery  itself. 

The  good  Bishop  St.  Paterne,  of  Avranches 
(sixth  century),  sent  through  the  forest  of 
Quoquelunde  his  band  of  pious  workmen, 
who  cleared  part  of  the  rock,  and  founded 
two  churches  to  SS.  Symphorien  and  Stephen, 
and  a  monastery. 

St.  Scubilion  was  the  first  abbot,  but  the 
Christian  legend  begins  only  after  the  wash- 
ing away  of  the  forest  in  the  seventh  century. 
Then  it  y/rss  that  SL  Michael  twice  visited  St, 
Aubert  (a.d.  708),  bishop  of  AvT.inches,  and 
pointed  to  the  isolated  rock  as  his  chosen 
sanctuary.  The  holy  man,  mistrusting  such 
visions,  opened  his  Bible  and  meditated 
on  St.  John's  words,  "  Beloved,  believe  not 
every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits."  Again  he 
fell  asleep,  and  this  time  St.  Michael  pushed 
roughly  with  one  finger  on  the  side  of 
his  head  {^halur  austerius),  upbraiding  him 
with  his  sluggish  incredulity  ;  and  the  bishop 
arose  to  found  a  church  endowed  with  liis 
own  lands,  and  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  most  famous  pilsrimages  in  Christendom. 


From  this  time  forward  the  sound  of  the 
great  Archangel's  wings,  his  shining  appa- 
rition, and  the  echoes  of  his  mysterious 
voice,  constantly  hallow  the  destinies  of  his 
favourite  temple.  On  the  lonely  summit  of 
the  rock,  the  awe-struck  monks  pealed  out 
the  bells  in  the  midnight  storm  ;  the  black 
cloud  of  evil  spirits  was  thus  quickly  dissi- 
pated :  and,  as  the  howling  of  the  wind  died 
away,  the  stars  shone  out  through  the  flying 
silver  &]ms,  on  which  St.  Michael  and  all  his 
Angels  swept  by. 

But  the  guardian  of  high  places  extended 
his  care  to  the  travellers  on  the  sands,  and 
a  huge  cross,  which  has  now  disappeared, 
marked,  for  many  years,  the  spot  where  a 
poor  woman  with  her  infant  had  been  pro- 
tected miraculously  from  the  rising  tide. 

About  many  of  the  legends  there  is  a  great 
tenderness  of  feeling,  strongly  maikiog  the 
Angel's  love  of  little  children,  who  on  that 
pitiful  rock,  in  that  poor  and  squalid  town 
at  the  foot  of  the  monastery,  must  have 
often  had  a  hard  and  precarious  time  of  it. 
It  was  through  a  little  child  that  the  great 
Druidical  stones  were  rolled  down  from  the 
top  of  the  mountain  j  and  in  the  frequent 
conflagrations  which  took  place  amongst  the 
crowded  wooden  huts,  St.  Michael  had  been 
known  to  protect  children  in  their  cradles 
heneath  the  ruins. 

But  the  awe  which  the  heavenly  patron 
inspired  is  well  marked  by  the  singular  regu- 
lation which  forbade  any  porter  or  watch- 
man to  remain  all  night  in  the  church,  since 
there,  at  times  in  the  vigil  hours,  Ihe 
angelic  choirs  descended,  and  the  trembling 
monk  had  often  heard  them  singing.  A 
poor  priest  of  the  monastery,  consumed  with 
a  rash  though  reverent  curiosity,  hid  himself 
one  night  in  an  angle  of  the  basilica,  when 
lo  I  the  angel  Michael,  self-illumined  with 
awful  radiance,  and  accompanied  by  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  blessed  Peter,  are  seen 
walking  in  the  angelic  temple.  The  monk 
falb  almost  lifeless  upon  the  pavement,  mut- 
tering a  wild  prayer.  Michael  scans  him 
severely,  but  the  Virgin  intercedes,  and,  ad- 
vancing towards  him,  utters  these  words  : — - 

"  Colibert !  why  seek  to  behold  heavenly 
mj-steries  ?  Rise ;  go  forth  and  expiate,  as 
best  thou  canst,  the  affront  offered  to  angelic 
spirits," 

The  poor  monk  tottered  out  of  the  church 
in  great  agony  of  mind,  but  on  the  third 
day  he  was  a  corpse.  "Tertia  di5  vitam 
hnivit,"  says  the  severe  old  chronicler. 


In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the 
fame  of  St.  Michel's  Mount  had  spread  all 
over  Christendom,  and  as  a  place  of  pil- 
grimage it  ranked  second  only  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  So  great,  about  this 
time,  was  the  exportation  of  its  stones  as 
relics  that  the  mountain  itself  might  have 
disappeared  by  this  time  had  the  practice 
gone  on.  Shells  of  the  bay,  of  which  there 
is  an  unfailing  supply,  happily  were  substi- 
tuted ;  and  every  pilgrim,  as  he  left,  carried 
his  string  of  shells  away.  The  shell  appears 
on  the  ancient  escutcheons  of  St.  Miche! ; 
and  pilgrims  far  inland,  who  had  never  seen 
the  sea,  eagerly  adopted  the  famous  symbol. 
Hence  such  allusions  as  in  the  well-known 
lines  of  Walter  Raleigh  : — 

So  great  was  the  honour  paid  by  the 
Popes  to  the  abbots  of  St.  Michel,  that 
one  of  these  (Geoffrey  de  Servon,  1298)  was 
even  permitted  to  exercise  high  episcopal 
functions.  Another  (John  Gonault,  1444) 
was  made  the  Pope's  Vicar-General  in  things 
spiritual  and  temporal,  Robert  de  Torigny 
(1154 — 86),  or  Robert  of  the  Mount,  called 
"  the  friend  of  popes  and  kings,"  and  ex- 
tolled in  the  verses  of  Stephen  the  Bishop 
of  Rennes,  was  the  most  illustrious  of  them 
all.  After  the  murder  of  Beket,  it  was  in 
the-  presence  Of  De  Torigny  that  Henry  II. 
did  penance  at  Avranches ;  and  the  abbot 
was  subsequently  appointed  governor  of  the 
castle  of  Pontorson.  Next  in  honour  comes 
Pierre  le  Roy  (1386 — 1410).  He  was  coun- 
sellor of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  came  to 
England  as  ambassador,  and  was  received 
with  great  honour  by  our  Richard  II.  in 
1395.  He  was  afterwards  sent  twice  as 
ambassador  to  Pope  Benedict  XIII.,  and 
afterwards  to  Pope  Gregory  XII. ;  and  the 
dignity  of  "Referendaire"  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Pope  Alexander  V. 

From  the  earliest  times,  kings  and  princes 
visited  the  mount  as  pilgrims.  Childebert 
III.  in  710,  Charlemagne  in  800,  brought 
splendid  gifts.  Edward  the  Confessor  and 
St.  Louis  came  more  than  once.  Here  our 
Henry  I.  was  besieged  by  William  Rufus. 
Here  Henry  II.  kept  his  court  in  n66,  and 
received  the  homage  of  the  Bretons;  and 
here  Louis  XI.,  in  1469,  founded  the  order 
of  knighthood  of  St.  Michel. 

But  its  sacred  nature  has  not  protected 
the  Mount  from  some  of  the  bloodiest  wars 
on  record,  nor  has  St.  Michel  ever  shrunk 
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from  vindicating  its  [Dosition,  age  after  age, 
as  one  of  the  most  impregnable  fortresses 
in  the  world. 

Endowed  by  kings,  bishops,  and  nobles, 
it  has,  out  of  its  wealth,  paid  for  armies  and 
fitted  out  fleets;  and  as  early  as  ia6o  its 
abbot  sent  a  powerful  contingent  of  ships  to 
William  Duke  of  Normandy  for  his  expedi- 
tion of  1066. 

As  we  tread  its  sands,  or  watch  from  its 
embattled  heights  the  treacherous  sea  coming 
in  from  the  north  %nd  the  south,  we  can  well 
imagine  the  exulting  glee  with  which  the 
defendeis  of  the  sanctuary  must  have  watched 


the  discomfiture  of  the  English  in  1434. 
They  had  advanced  across  the  Grbve  on  the 
17th  of  June,  with  twenty  thousand  (?)  men, 
and  with  battering  rams  and  many  ponderous 
engines  of  war,  THey  succeeded  in  making  a 
breach,  but  their  position  then  became  more 
untenable  than  ever.  The  little  garrison  under 
Louis  d'Estouteville  numbered  but  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen,  all  refugees  of  noble  or 
gentle  blood,  and  from  their  terrible  vantage 
ground  they  assailed  the  besiegers  along  the 
line  of  perpendicular  steeps  and  hurled  them 
back  into  the  swift  returning  tide. 
The  enemy  set  fire  to  their  war  engines  and 
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baggage,  and  two  thousand  ofthem,  struggling 
with  their  heavy  arms,  knee-deep  in  the  swift 
current,  sank  into  the  quicksands,  or  were 
swept  away  by  the  sea.  No  wonder  that  the 
little  garrison,  as  they  beheld  this  fearful 
sight  from  the  walls,  and  found  that  not  one 
of  their  own  men  was  killed  or  wounded, 
attributed  their  victory  to  the  special  love 
and  protection  of  St.  Michael.  Two  long 
cannons  taken  from  our  Henry  VI.  in  1427, 
still  lie  one  on  each  side  of  the  gateway  of 
St.  Michel — one  ofthem  is  still  loaded  with 
an  immense  stone  ball,  nearly  a  foot  in 
diameter. 


After  the  defeat  under  D'Estouteville, 
above  recorded,  the  English  carae  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  place  was  impregnable. 

From  the  neighbouring  rock  of  the  Tombe- 
laine,  fortified  by  them,  or  even  from  the  site 
of  their  own  fortifications  on  the  mainland  at 
Ardevon,  the  proud  fortress  could  now  be 
knocked  to  pieces  in  a  few  hours  by  our 
modem  guns.  May  that  day  never  come  ! — 
may  no  English  or  Prussian  gun,  no  com- 
munist infernal  machine,  be  ever  levelled 
against  the  fair  monument  of  antiquity  now 
rising  so  steadily  into  new  Hfe  and  splendour, 
but  a  splendour  which  we  fear  Michael  and  all 
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his  Angels  would  not  interpose  to  save  from 
the  profane  rifled  cannon  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 


But  the  chief  glory  of  the  Mount  must 
ever  be  that  in  ignorant  and  brutal  ages  it 
was  the  home  of  piety  and  letters.  The 
Benedictines  early  established  there  a.  strict 
rule.  In  the  chapter- house,  now  known  as 
the  Salle  des  Chevaliers,  the  place  is  still 
shown  where  the  simple  brothers  made  open 
confession  of  their  faults,  and  received  public 
admonition  and  fatherly  direction  from  the 
good  abbot,  and  the  little  pulpit  still  stands 
in  the  refectory,  from  whence  some  pious 
exhortation  was  read  aloud  during  meats. 


The  famous  "  Injunctions  "  and  counsels  of 
perfection  by  the  great  abbot,  Peter  le  Roy, 

are  still  preserved  in  the  library  at  Avranches. 
But  the  Mount  before  its  days  of  ruin  was 
especially  rich  in  MSS.  There  might  be 
found  St.  Augustine's  "  Homilies  on  St 
Paul  " — ninth  century  MS. ;  some  of  Cicero, 
and  some  of  Aristotle,  translated  by  St. 
Augustine  ;  works  of  Gregory  the  Great ;  a 
splendid  lectionary,  still  extant,  of  the  Mont 
St,  Michel,  all  of  the  tenth  century.  Here, 
too,  were  the  lives  of  the  saints,  the  Golden 
Legend,  the  works  of  Seneca,  so  much 
coveted,  and  sought  for  in  vain,  by  Roger 
Bacon.  Robert  de  Torigny  himself  wrote  a 
hundred  books ;  the  best  known  of  his  writings 
is  a  history  of  Henry  I.,  now  the  eighth  book 
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of  Guillaume  de  Jumieges,  the  continuation 
o(  Sigebert's  Chronicles,  and  numerous  ex- 
positions by  himself  and  others  of  St.  Paul's 
b^pistles.  So  vast  a  number  of  MSS.  did  he 
collect,  that  the  Mount  was  called  the  city  of 
IxMks,  from  the  great  library  of  De  Torigny 
in  the  north  tower,  now  no  longet  standing. 

The  cloisters  at  the  top  of  the  Mount  were 
The  favourite  resort  of  scholars  and  learned 
pilgrims.  Here,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Benedictines,  and  later  under  the  fraternity 
of  Sc  Maur,  regular  schools  were  held,  and 
courses  of  instruction  delivered ;  whilst  in  the 
neighbouring  cells  the  quiet  recluses  pored 
over  their  MSS.,  and  multiplied  copies  of 
ihe  most  rare  classical  and  sacred  writings. 

In  these  days  of  rapid  printing,  and  almost 
equaliyrapid  scribbling,  it  is  not  easy  to  enter 


into  the  feeling  of  the  patient  monk  as  hour 
after  hour,  and  day  after  day,  with  little  sense 
of  the  lape  of  time,  he  bent  lovingly  over 
his  exquisite  caligraphy,  or  fashioned  with  a 
kind  of  artistic  inspiration  those  lovely  and 
delicate  borders  of  crimson,  ultramarine,  and 
burnished  gold  which  make  at  once  the 
wonder  and  despair  of  modem  illuminators. 
Yet  in  the  heart  of  the  recluse  there  was 
often  a  longing  for  the  sympathy  of  the 
outer  world,  a  conscious  reaching  forward  to 
generations  yet  unborn,  a  sweet  sense  that 
his  handiwork  would  be  blessed  by  future 
students,  a  desire  that  at  such  a  moment  his 
own  modest  name  might  not  be  wholly  for- 
gotten ;  nay,  as  I  handle  the  stained  parch- 
ment, the  spirit  of  the  old  monk  seems  peep- 
ing  over    my    shoulder,   nodding  a    mute 
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approval  when  I  read  his  lines  of  self-recoiu- 
mendation  at  the  close  of  a  transcript  of  St. 
.\ugustine ; — 

"  Friend,  whilst  you  read  remember  the 
scribe,  and  should  you  care  to  know  it, 
Cyraldus  is  the  name  of  the  humble  brother 
whose  pen  has  transcribed  this  work." 

The  ideal  of  obedience,  prayer,  and  study 
may  not  always  have  been  reached  by  the 
inmates   of    St.    Michel,    l)Ut  history  bears 


witness  to  their  exceptional  merits,  whilst  the 
strange  functions  to  which  they  were  some- 
times called  is  quaintly  summed  up  in  the 
following  terse  rhyme  written  by  one  of 
them  : — 
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T  REMEMBER  well,  when  I  was  passing 
■^  from  boyhood  into  youth,  some  fifty 
years  ago,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, there  was  a  general  conviction  in  the 
public  mind — at  least  in  that  large  section 
of  the  public  which  is  more  mightily  stirred 
by  the  present  than  taught  by  the  past — that 
after  so  many  years'  wild  turmoil  of  guns  and 
bayonets  there  was  now  an  end  for  ever  of 
that  culmination  of  sanguinary  horror  called 
War ;  and  I  remember  no  less  distinctly  how 
when,  a  few  years  afterwards,  by  the  advice 
ot  a  stout  old  doctor  of  divinity  in  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen,  I  waded  my  way  through 
that  most  interesting  of  all  ancient  theo- 
logical treatises,  "  Cicero  de  Natura  Deo- 
nim,"  and  finished  the  perusal  with  the 
abiding  belief  that  that  culmination  of  all 
speculative  absurdities  called  Atheism  was  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  could  no  more  re- 
appear on  the  stage  ot  credible  things  than 
those  old  women  suspected  of  -  holding  com- 
munion  with  the  Evil  One,  who,  not  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago,  used  to  be 
Itung  into  the  milldam,  that,  if  they  were  not 
witches  they  might  sink,  and  if  they  were 
witches  they  might  float  and  be  burnt.  But 
1  have  lived  long  enough  now  to  understand 
that  both  these  anticipations  were  prema- 
ture. As  for  war,  I  have  long  since  made 
up  my  mind  that  it  is  not  only  a  theatre  of 
horrors,  but  a  school  ol  virtue ;  and  that  in 
a  rich  and  various  world,  crowded  with 
antagonistic  tendencies  and  contrary  inte- 
rests, hostile  collisions  of  various  kinds  must 
take  place ;  and  the  only  thing  to  be  done 
with  war,  by  sensible  men,  is  not  to  dream 
it  out  of  the  world,  but  while  we  are  never 
eager  for  it,  to  be  always  ready,  and,  when 
we  are  in  the  heat  of  the  strife,  to  fight  like 
men,  and  not  tike  tigers.     As  for  Atheism, 


again,  I  have  learnt  equally,  by  the  con- 
sideration of  certain  recent  phases  of  thought, 
taken  along  with  the  general  history  of 
human  speculation,  that  it  is  a  disease  of  the 
speculative  faculty  which  must  be  expected 
to  reappear  from  time  to  time,  when  men 
are  shaken  out  of  the  firm  forms  of  their  old 
beliefs,  and  have  not  yet  had  time  to  work 
themselves  into  the  well-defined  mould  of  a 
new  one.  It  indicates,  in  fact,  a  chaotic 
state  of  mind  analogous  to  that  physical 
chaos  which  makes  its  epiphany  betwixt  the 
destruction  of  an  old  world  and  the  creation 
of  a  new. 

What  is  Atheism  ?  As  a  theory,  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the 
universe,  the  word  means  either  that  the 
mighty  something,  the  to  jtov,  the  a//,  was 
produced  out  of  nothing,  nobody  knows 
how,  and  goes  on  producing  itself  into 
something,  nobody"  knows  how ;  or  that  it 
has  existed  for  ever,  and  will  exist  for  ever, 
as  a  mighty  confused  complex  of  something 
that  acts,  called  /era,  and  something  that'  is 
acted  on  called  mailer;  but  it  takes  its 
shape  from  no  intelligent  or  designing  cause, 
merely  from  blind  chance:  or  at  least  that  it 
is  a  self-existent  combination  of  forces  and 
the  results  of  forces,  of  which,  in  their  unity, 
no  intelligible  account  can  be  given. 

Now  the  first  observation  that  occurs  to 
one  on  this  view  of  the  constitution  of 
this  wonderful  structure  of  things  called  the 
world,  is,  diat  on  the  broad  view  of  the 
ages  and  cycles  of  human  speculation  it  is 
a  strikingly  exceptive,  abnormal,  and  mon- 
strous type  of  reasonable  thought.  It  seems, 
on  the  first  flush  of  the  matter,  to  bear  some- 
what the  same  proportion  to  the  general 
current  of  human  thinking  that  dypsomania 
and  other  odd  conditions  of  morbid  sensi- 
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bili^  do  to  the  normal  state  of  the  human 
nerves.     Or,   to  take  another   simile :   the 
general  aspect  of  the  fields  and  the  forests 
and  the  face  of  the  earth,  except  in  the 
desert  of  Sahara,  is  green ;  but  sometimes, 
n-andering  in  the  depths  of  the  leafy  dells, 
or  through   the   luxuriant  beds  of  artificial 
gardens,  we  stumble  on  a  single  plant  whose 
leaves  are  red,  while  all  its  congeners  are  of 
the  nonnol  green.    This  peculiar  hue,  though 
it  have  a  certain  novel  attraction  about  it, 
is  in  (act  a.  disease,  and  will  not  be  looked 
upon  with  favour  by  any  gardener.     Such 
exactly  seems  to  be  the  case  with  Atheism. 
It  is  a  doctrine  so  averse  from  the  general 
sense  of  human  sentiment,  that  the  unso- 
phisticated mass  of  mankind   instinctively 
turn  away  from  it,  as  the  other  foxes  did 
from  that  vulpine  brother  who,  having  lost 
his  busby  appendage  in  a  trap,  tried  to  con- 
vince  the   whole  world  of  foxes   that   the 
bushy  appendage    in    the   posterior    region 
was  a  deformity  of  which  all    high-minded 
members  of  the  vulpine  aristocracy  should 
get  rid  as  soon  as  possible.     la  common 
limes  and  under  normal  circumstances,  men 
ore  not  disposed  to  accept  Atheism,  in  any 
I  ilupe,  as  having  any  positive  value.     It  is 
bimply  a  defect  in  die  reason,  as  much  as 
the  want  of  an  eyeball  in  what  looks  like  an 
eye,  or  the  want  of  a  beard  in  what  looks 
like  a  man.     Men  without  beards,  or  women 
with  them,  will  justly  not  be  taken  account 
of  in  the  general  estimate  of  the  seites. 
The    fact    is,    as    Socrates    says   in   the 
i  ■'  Memorabilia,"  man  is  naturally  and  dif- 
|j   ferentially  a  religious    animal,   and   is   not 
|i   th(»oughly  or  normally  himself  unless  when 
.    he  is  so.     It  has  been  so  much  the  fashion 
i{    lately  to  hunt  out  and  to  parade  points  of 
||  identity  between  man  and  the  lower  animals, 
'  that  it  may  be  a  service  to  sound  reason  just 
.|  to  state  the  immense  gap  that  exists  betwixt 
I   the  strange  unfeathered  biped  called  man  ond 
1 1  our  first  cousin  the  ape,  if  Dr.  Darwin  or  Mr. 
1 1    Huxley  will  have  it  so.     What  monkey  ever 
1|   wrote  an  epic  poem,  or  composed  a  tragedy 
I  or  a   comedy,  or  even   a  sonnet?      What 
I    monkey  professed   his  belief  in  any  thirlj'- 
nine  articles,  or  well -compacted  Calvinisnc 
l|  confession,  or  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  any 
I  Church,  establislied  or  disestablished?     Did 
,'  any  monkey  ever  smile  or  laugh  {lor  a  grin 
I    in  not  a  laugh),  or  sing,  or  give  the  slighiLSt 
'■  iiKlication  of  knowing  even   tlie  most  ele- 
l|  mentary]  propositions  in  the  first  six  books 
of  Euclid,  such  as  nre  t.isily  tr.-immed  into 
J  the  heads  of  the  dullest  undergraduate  uf 
I    the  term  ?     Plainly  not.     And  though  '. 


in  Egypt,  for  some  symbolical  reason  that 
may  not  have  been  so  foolish  as  we  imagine, 
paid  certain  sacrosanct  attentions  and  pious 
ministrations  to  crocodiles,  there  is  no  proof 
that  even  crocodiles  or  monkeys,  or  any 
other  of  the  lower  animals,  ever  worshipped 
anybody.  Dogs  worship  men,  you  will  say. 
Yes,  but  only  in  a  lashion.  Dogs  have 
neither  churches  nor  creeds;  and  as  the  god 
whom  they  worship  is  the  man  who  visibly 
feeds  them  and  tangibly  flogs  them,  it  is  a 
very  cheap  sort  of  religion.  Socrates  was 
certainly  right  in  this  matter,  rather  than 
Darwin.  He  saw  as  great  a  gap  betwixt 
man  and  the  lower  animals  in  the  descend- 
ing scale,  as  betwixt  men  and  the  gods  in 
the  ascending  scale;  and  he  recognised  the 
peculiar  difierential  excellence  of  the  human 
species  simply  as  this,  that  they  could  re- 
cognise the  gods,  and  give  evidence  of  the 
recognition  by  the  reverential  observances  of 
what  we  call  a  religion.  Surely  this  was  a 
much  more  human,  more  normal,  and  more 
noble  way  of  philosophieing  than  to  take  in- 
finite pains,  as  some  of  our  modern  sdencitic 
men  do,  on  the  one  hand,  to  restore  oiu  lost 
brotherhood  with  the  baboon,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  raise  up  an  impassable  wall  of  par- 
tidon  between  all  reasonable  creatures  and 
the  Supreme  Reason  from  whom  all  creatures 
flow.  We  miscalculate  very  much  indeed  if 
we  imagine  that  the  peculiar  doctrines  and 
favourite  fancies  of  a  few  cultivators  of 
physical  science  in  this  small  comer  of  the 
world,  and  in  this  small  half  of  a  century, 
are  likely  to  exercise  any  notable  influence 
over  the  thoughts  of  men,  after  the  one- 
sided impulse  out  of  which  they  arose  shall 
have  spent  its  force.  Not  only  all  the  un- 
sophisticated masses  of  men,  but  all  the 
great  originators  ol  philosophic  schools  and 
the  foundeis  of  churches,  have  been  theists. 
Moses,  David,  and  Solomon ;  Pythagoras 
anil  Anaxagoras;  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
aud  Zeno;  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter;  Ma- 
homet, St,  Bernard,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Dante,  Kepler,  Copernicus,  Shakespeare, 
Luther,  Spinoza,  Bacon,  Leibnitz,  Newton, 
Locke,  Dcs  Cartes,  Kant,  Hegel.  Against 
such  an  array  of  great  witnesses  of  sound 
human  reason,  it  is  only  the  narrowness  of 
local  conceit,  or  the  madness  of  partisan- 
ship, that  could  plant  such  names  as  David 
Hume  (if  David  Hume  did  indeed  believe 
in  his  own  bepuzzle  men  ts),  Jeremy  Bentham, 
and  John  Stuart  Mill.  As  for  Confucius 
aud  Budd,  the  two  great  propheb  of  the  tar 
Eaiii,  who  certainly  embraced  a  much  wider 
sphere  of  human   discipleship  than  any  of 
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our  En^ish  sophists  of  the  n^ative  school, 
they  lie  outside  of  our  Western  European 
culture  altogether ;  but  in  so  far  as  they 
seem  to  have  taught  a  morality  without 
religion,  or  a  religion  without  God,  we  shall 
say  a  word  or  two  about  them  by-and-by. 

TTiat  the  genera)  consent  of  the  most  culti- 
vated part  of  the  human  race,  taken  in  the 
gross,  is  in  favour  of  theism,  and  against  athe- 
ism, seems,  therefore,  as  a  fact,  plain  enough. 
But  whether  there  be  certain  races  of  human 
beings,  up  in  the  frozen  North,  or  down  in 
the  fervid  South,  the  tablets  of  whose  inner 
nature,  when  nicely  read,  present  absolutely 
no  traces  of  a  recc^ition  of  a  superior 
world-controlling  power,  this  is  a  question  by 
no  means  easy  in  an  exhaustive  way  to 
answer.  One  of  the  speakers  in  Cicero's 
book  above-named,  starts  precisely  this  ques- 
tion —  "  Whence,"  says  he,  "  do  yoa—i.e., 
the  Stoics,  who  argue  from  the  consent  of 
the  human  race— prove  the  opinions  of  all 
nations  ?  I  verily  believe  that  there  are 
many  peoples  so  lost  in  savagery  that  they 
have  not  even  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the 
existence  of  gods."  *  Here  are  two  contrary 
opinions :  the  one  that  there  is  a  universal 
consent  of  all  men  and  all  peoples  in  the 
belief  of  a  Supreme  Being  or  Beings ;  the 
other,  that  there  are  nations  so  sunk  in 
savagery,  that  they  entertain  not  the  re- 
motest suspicion  of  God  any  more  than  their 
cattle,  their  sheep,  or  their  swine  ;  and  to 
make  these  adverse  notions  more  than 
opinions,  to  turn  them  into  knowledge,  as 
Plato  is  fond  of  saying,  it  is  manifest  that 
what  we  want  is  facts.  Now  the  facts  in 
this  case  are  to  be  sought  in  remote  and  little 
travelled  places,  under  circumstances  not 
without  danger,  and,  what  is  worse,  often 
discouraging  and  disgusting  to  civilised  men. 
Who  is  to  go  and  live  among  wild  men  of  the 
woods  and  roving  Nomads  of  the  waste  for 
years,  till  he  has  thoroughly  mastered  their  lan- 
guojge,  and  by  this  process  acquired  the  key  to 
their  notions  and  sentiments  and  convictions 
about  whatever  lies  behind  and  above  and 
within  that  wonderful  evohilion  of  beauty 
and  grandeur  and  power,  which  we  call  the 
world  ?  We  naturally  look  to  Christian  mis- 
sionaries here  in  the  first  place.  They  alone, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  seem  to  possess 
the  earnestness  of  purpose,  the  single-hearted 
devotedness,  and  the  intensity  of  moral 
apostleshjp,  which  could  lead  civilised  men 
to  make  a  moral  experiment  of  this  kind. 
But  even  their  evidence  in  such  a  matter 
must     be    looked    on  with    caution,     and 


sifted  with  care.  An  intense  zeal — without 
which  a  missionary  would  be  nothing — so  far 
from  implying  an  impartial  judgment  in  all 
moral  and  religious  matters,  not  seldom 
renders  such  a  judgment  impossible.  We 
may  say  generally,  indeed,  that  a  zealous 
Christian  missionary  is  not  the  man  fully  to 
appreciate  the  amount  of  genuine  theistic 
piety  that  may  lie  hidden  and  half  choked 
beneath  the  grotesque  mummeries  and  dis- 
gusting practices  that  are  all  th^t  certain  low 
types  of  humanity  have  to  show  for  religion. 
It  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  even  among  onr- 
selves,  to  hear  persons  and  parties  branded 
as  atheistical,  only  because  the  individuals 
who  so  stigmatize  them  have  not  been  able, 
ani},  perhaps,  are  not  in  the  least  degree 
willing,  to  appreciate  the  sort  of  theism 
which  they  profess.  If  Spinoza  has  been 
called  an  atheist,  though  he  did  not  deny 
God,  but  rather  denied  the  world,  and  was, 
therefore,  as  Hegel  says,  more  properly  styled 
an  acosmist;  how  much  more  may  many  savage 
tribes  have  been  termed  atheistical  by  igno- 
rant and  unthinking  missionaries  who  failed  to 
make  the  very  obvious  distinction  between 
worshipping  gods  who  are  no  gods,  and  wor- 
shipping no  god  at  all  ?  With  this  caution, 
therefore,  let  us  hear  what  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  ^e  missionaries  have  to  say ;  and  in 
such  a  case  there  are  few  men  who  have  a 
better  right  to  be  called  into  court  than  the 
noble  apostle  of  South  Africa,  Dr.  MofEat. 
Here  is  a  well-known  pass^e  about  the 
African  Bushmen  : — "  Hard  is  the  Bushman's 
lot — friendless,  forsaken,  an  outcast  from  the 
world  J  greatly  preferring  the  company  of 
the  beasts  of  prey  to  that  of  civilised  num. 
His  gorah"  soothes  some  solitary  hours, 
although  its  sounds  are  often  responded  to 
by  the  lion's  roar  or  the  hyena's  howl.  He 
knows  no  God,  knows  nothing  of  eternity, 
yet  dreads  death,  and  has  no  shrine  at 
which  to  leave  his  care  and  sorrows.  We 
can  scarcely  conceive  of  human  beings  de- 
scending lower  in  the  scale  of  ignorance  and 
vice,  while  yet  there  can  be  no  question  that 
they  are  children  of  one  common  parent  with 
ourselves."  \  And  to  the  same  effect  is  the 
distinct  testimony  of  Dr.  Monat  in  reference 
to  the  Andaman  islanders  ; — "They  have  no 
conception  of  a  Supreme  Being.  They  have 
never  risen  from  the  effects  they  see  around 
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them,  even  to  the  most  imperfect  notion  of  a 
cause.  They  have  never  ascended  in 
thought  from  the  works  to  a  Creator,  or  even 
to  many  Creators — that  is  to  say,  Poly- 
theism."* And  one  of  the  most  eminent 
investigators  into  the  primitive  condition  of 
man  has  &e  following  interesting  passages : — 
"  The  opinion  that  religion  is  general  and 
universal  has  been  entertaiiied  by  many 
high  authorities.  Vet  it  is  opposed  to  the 
evidence  of  numerous  trustworthy  observers. 
Sailors,  traders,  and  philosophers,  Roman 
Catholic  priests  and  Protestant  missionaries, 
in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  in  every 
part  of  the  globe,  have  concurred  in  stating 
that  there  aie  races  of  men  altogether  devoid 
of  religion.  The  case  is  the  stronger  because 
in  several  instances  the  fact  has  greatly  sut- 
piised  him  vho  records  it,  and  has  been  en- 
tirely in  opposition  to  all  his  preconceived 
views.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  in  some  cases  travellers  denied 
the  existence  of  religion  merely  because  the 
tenets  were  unlike  ours.  The  question  as  to 
the  general  existence  of  religion  among  men 
is  indeed  to  a  great  extent  a  matter  of  defini- 
tion. If  the  mere  sensation  of  fear,  and  the 
recognition  that  there  are  probably  other 
beings  more  powerful  than  one's  self,  are  suffi- 
cient alone  to  constitute  a  rehgion,  then  we 
most,  I  think,  admit  that  religion  is  general 
to  the  human  race.  But  when  a  child  dreads 
the  darkness,  or  shrinks  from  a  lighdess 
room,  we  never  regard  that  as  an  evidence 
of  religion.  Moreover,  if  this  definition  be 
adopted,  wc  cannot  longer  regard  religion  as 
pecoliar  to  man.  We  must  admit  that  the 
feeling  of  a  dog  Oi  a  horse  towards  its  master 
is  of  the  same  character;  and  the  baying  of 
.a  dog  to  the  moon  is  as  much  an  act  of 
worship  as  some  ceremonies  which  have  been 
so  described  by  travellers,"  t 

But  strong  as  these  testimonies  appear,  it 
u  extremely  doubtful  how  far  they  would 
satisfy  an  impartial  jury  impannelled  to  try 
the  point  we  are  now  discussing.  Certainly 
if  anthropological  questions  of  this  kind  are  to 
be  decided  on  the  same  strictness  of  detailed 
testimony  that  pecuniary  cases  are  decided 
in  our  law  courts,  the  three  testimonies  here 
given,  notwithstanding  the  weight  justly  at- 
tributable to  the  words  of  the  writers,  would 
require  to  be  submitted  to  the  most  sifting 
cross-examination  before  they  could  be 
accepted  as  elements  in  the  formation  of  any 
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conclusive  verdict  on  the  subject.  And  ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  another  wTiter  of  equal 
authority,  after  quoting  various  testimonies  in 
favour  of  the  existence  of  atheistic  races, 
nevertheless  declares  his  opinion  that  no  evi- 
dence sufficiently  detailed  and  searching  has 
been  brought  forward,  such  as  might  enable 
a  cautions  thinker  to  assert  with  confidence 
that  there  exists  anywhere  a  race  of  human 
beings  absolutely  without  religion  of  any 
kind.*  And  our  great  African  explorer, 
Livingstone,  talking  ot  some  of  the  most  de- 
graded tribes  of  the  Africans  with  whom  he 
came  into  connection,  says,  "There  js  no 
necessity  for  begimiing  to  tell  the  most  de- 
graded of  these  people  (the  Bechuanas)  of 
the  existence  of  a  God,  or  of  the  future 
state,  Che  facts  being  universally  admitted. 
Everything  that  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
common  causes  is  ascribed  to  the  Deity — 
as  creation,  sudden  death,  &c.  'How 
curiously  God  ipade  these  things  !'  is  a  com- 
mon expression,  as  is  '  He  was  not  killed  by 
disease,  he  was  killed  by  God.'  And  while 
speaking  of  the  departed — though  there  is 
nought  in  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
dead  to  justify  the  expression — they  say, '  He 
has  gone  to  the  gods,'  the  phrase  being  iden- 
tical with  aiiit  adpaires.''  i 

This  testimony  is  sufficiently  strong,  but 
of  course  it  is  strong  only  within  the  range 
of  personal  observation  which  it  includes, 
and  does  not  necessarily  contradict  the  asser- 
tion of  Moffat ;  for  Livingstone,  in  the  very 
next  page,  honestly  states  that  "  he  had  not 
had  any  intercourse  with  either  Caffre  or 
Bushmen  in  their  own  tongue."  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  so  far  as  our  veiy  imperfect 
evidence  goes,  we  seem  justified  in  conclud- 
ing that,  while  some  sort  of  religion  seems 
to  belong  to  man  as  man,  one  type  of  reli- 
gion may  differ  from  another  as  far  as  lust 
differs  from  love,  opinion  from  knowledge,  or 
caricature  from  arLJ  And  if  there  be  races 
of  reasonable  beings  who  have  no  idea  ot  a 
cause,  it  is  just  the  same  thing  as  if  we  were 
to  find  in  every  Alpine  valley  whole  races  of 
Cretins,  or  anywhere  in  the  world  whole 
races  of  idiots  ;  they  are  defective  creatures 
such  as  no  naturalist  would  receive  into  his 
normal  description  of  one  of  Nature's  types ; 
such  as  roses,  for  instance,  without  fragrance, 
horses  without  hoofs,  and  birds  without 
wings.     Any  type  of  things,  indeed,  as  well 
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as  man,  may,  by  a  combioation  of  untoward 
influences,  be  curtailed  and  stunted  into  any 
sort  of  degradation. 

So  much  for  the  facts.  We  return  to  our 
original  assertion,  and  say,  The  great  ma- 
jority of  human  beings  acknowledge  God, 
and  the  practical  form  whicli  this  acknow- 
ledgment takes  is  called  Religion.  But 
this,  no  doubtj  is  a  very  wide  and  a  very 
vague  word,  and  requires  exposition.  In 
the  main,  however,  its  variations  fall  under 
two  heads.  Either  it  is  a  simple  acknow- 
ledgment of  an  existing  supreme  authority 
in  the  universal  order  of  things  both  physical 
and  moral;  or  it  contains  fiirther  a  philo- 
sophical theory  with  regard  to  the  original 
creation  and  the  contitiued  preservation  of 
the  universe.  Of  these  two  types  of  popular 
faith  the  first  is  certainly  the  more  important, 
affecting  as  it  does  directly  the  conduct  of 
human  life,  and  the  position  of  personal 
subordination  and  responsibility,  which  all 
faith  in  a  divine  government  implies;  but 
the  philosophical  element  is  always  included 
in  the  highest  forms  of  religious  belief.  In 
this  respect,  indeed,  religion  is  merely  the 
pojiular  form  of  metaphysics.  Metaphysics 
and  theology,  in  fact,  in  their  ultimate  issue 
are  identical — metaphysics  being  formally 
only  the  more  general  term  for  the  search 
into  the  ultimate  ground  of  all  Being,  which 
search,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  lose  itself  in 
self-puzzling  scepticism,  issues  necessarily  in 
the  assertion  of  the  Eternal  Reason,  or 
Aoyw,  which,  in  the  well-known  language  oi 
the  Apostle  John,  in  the  opening  words  of 
his  Gospel,  is  only  another  name  for  God. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind  that  the  most  subtle  and  specu- 
lative and  scientific  people  of  the  ancient 
world — the  Greeks — inherited  a  religion 
utterly  destitute  of  this  philosophical  element, 
which  is  so  prominent,  not  only  in  our 
Christian  religion,  but  in  Brahmanism  and 
other  superior  forms  of  popular  faith.  There 
is  not  in  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Homeric 
poems — and  Homer  was  virtually  the  Greek 
Bible— the  slightest  indication  of  that  great 
philosophical  proposition  which  stands  writ- 
ten on  the  threshold  of  the  Mosaic  Scrip- 
tures, "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth."  The  old  Smymean 
minstrel  indicates,  indeed,  in  a  familiar  line, 
that  the  gods  of  the  Jovian  dynasty  had  a 
lather  and  a  mother,  whom  he  distinctly 
names  Ocean  and  Tethys ;  *  but  this  frag- 
ment ot  an  early  theologic  speculation — for 


'  it  is  nothing  better — bears  on  the  face  of  it 
that  the  existing  gods,  like  the  races  of  men, 
were  born ;  and  any  religion  in  which  such 
gods  were  supreme  could  not  be  said  to  con- 
tain a  metaphysics ;  for  every  metaphysics 
must  ask  not  only  what  is  behind  the  show, 
but  what  is  before  the  first.  To  say  that  old 
Ocean  and  his  briny  spouse  were  the  father 
and  mother  of  the  gods  was  nothing  more 
than  going  another  step  back  in  a  celestial 
genealogy  of  which  the  origin  was  in  the 
dark.  When  you  have  traced  back  a  pensile 
chain  a  thousand  links,  you  are  no  nearer 
to  a  philosophy  than  when  you  started, 
unless  you  tell  us  to  what  the  first  link  is 
attached.  The  more  current  notion  among 
the  Greeks  was,  that  the  existing  dynasty  of 
gods  of  whom  Jove  was  chief  was  preceded 
by  two  dynasties — the  firet  that  ol  Kronos, 
whom  tlie  Romans  identified  with  Saturn, 
and  the  second  that  of  Uranus  and  Gee,  or 
Heaven  and  Earth.  This  implied,  no  doubt, 
a  philosophical  dualism,  though  in  a  diderent 
style  from  the  dualism  of  the  Good  and  Evil 
principle  in  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Persians,  but  still  a  sort  of  philosophy.  But 
whether  we  call  this  sort  of  theistic  duality 
a  philosophy  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the 
theory  ot  the  fancy  was  not  a  living,  effec- 
tive element  in  the  Greek  religion.  It  was  a 
sort  of  infantile  theolt^,  which  remained 
entirely  outside  of  the  popular  faith  and  the 
national  worship  ;  not,  as  in  the  creed  of  all 
Christian  Churches,  where  a  dogmatic  the- 
ology, or  a  positive  theistic  philosophy,  con- 
stitutes the  solid  basis  and  the  firm  framework 
of  the  faith  of  the  Church.  Accordingly  n 
find  that  when  the  Btaotian  poet,  Hesiod, 
who  lived  some  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  later 
than  Homer,  ventured  in  his  capacity  of 
theologer  to  trace  the  celestial  genealogy  a 
step  or  two  further  back,  he  fell  plump  into  a 
mighty  void,  which  showed  how  little  there 
was  of  deep,  thoughtful  piety,  and  how  much 
of  superficial  impression  of  the  senses  and  shal- 
low sport  of  fancy,  in  what  the  subtle  Greeks 
had  to  content  themselves  with  for  a  theology. 
Hear  how  the  book  of  the  celestial  genera- 
tions runs.  Hexameters  are  apt  to  have 
rather  an  ungraceful  hop  in  English,  but  we 
may  try  them  here  for  a  recreation: — 

"  In  the  begiDDinE  wu  ChiiH;  and  alirniirdi  cune  into 

Isarth  broad-broislrd.lhc  liable  uplioldcr  of  lUnyOllinpus  : 
Dirkioma  Tirtimi  too,  wilbiii  Ihsbaaoin  of  bniad  I'.iitb: 

CoiiqiisrinE  countcl  and  wit  in  Sie  charmSl  brrul  of  ths 
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liDclcd  with  Night  in  ijuii 
lo  being  Ilia  mIghL  of  tbe  I 


We  have  nothing  here  manirestly  but  s.  suc- 
cession of  appearances,  which  no  man  who 
meant  thinking  could  mistake  for  a  philo- 
sophy of  the  universe.  To  call  Night  the 
mother  of  Qay,  if  anything  like  causa)  con- 
nection is  implied,  is  just  as  absurd  as  to  say 
that  emptiness  is  the  mother  of  fulness. 
When  I  pour  water  into  an  empty  tumbler, 
no  doubt  the  tumbler  was  empty  before  it 
was  full ;  in  the  order  of  my  sensations  the 
emptiness  came  before  the  fulness.  That  is 
all.  In  like  manner,  when  I  take  my  dinner, 
hunger  goes  before  eating,  and  is  in  one 
sense  the  cause  of  my  eating  ;  but  the  cause 
of  there  being  a  dinner  to  eat  is  the  culinary 
care  of  the  cook.  So,  if  I  build  a  house,  I 
may  say,  with  Hesiod,  In  the  beginning  was 
the  chaos  of  stones  called  a  quarry,  and  from 
that  chaos  came  the  beautiful  array  of  cu- 
riously co-ordinated  stones  which  I  call  my 
house.  But  everybody  sees  that  without  the 
plan  of  the  thoughtful  architect  and  the 
hand  of  the  skilful  mason,  the  stones  oi  the 
quany  could  never  heap  themselves  into  a 
house.  So  it  is  with  all  order.  To  say  that 
as  a  matter  of  individual  enperience  in  any 
particular  case  order  proceeded  out  of  dis- 
order, explains  nothing;  it  only  states  the 
case  to  be  explained.  How  did  the  order 
come  about?  This  simple  question  the 
theology  of  the  Greeks  seems  never  to  have 
even  started.  Theirreligion  consisted  simply 
in  the  rccc^ition  of  an  established  divine 
order  of  things  under  supreme  authority,  with 
reverential  submission  of  the  will  thereto. 

We  have  now  to  answer  a  very  natural 
question  :  how  far  is  this  general  consent 
of  humanity  avalid  argument  for  theism  ?  If 
an  old  sage  had  any  reason  for  saying  oi 
i-oXAoi  KOKM  {lAe  majority  art  bad),  might  he 
not  have  equal  or  greater  ground  for  assert- 
ing the  majority  are  fools  ?  Certainly  a 
mere  majority  taken  by  itself  would  be  a 
very  poor  argument  for  the  truth  of  any  pro- 
position or  for  the  rectitude  of  any  course  of 
conduct ;  otherwise  all  unlimited  democracies 
would  always  be  right,  whereas  experience 
has  proved  that  they  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
go  wrong.  If  the  majority  of  persons  in 
any  village  were  given  to  drunkenness,  this 
certainly  would  afiord  no  argument  in  lavour 
of  the  beauty  of  intoxication.  And  though 
men  often  decide  very  serious  matters  by 
mere  majorities,  is  it  not  rather  because 
they  cannot  do  better  than  because  they 
have  any  firm  faidi  that  the  majorities  will 


be  right?  If  suits  on  the  issue  of  which 
many  thousands  of  pounds  depend  are  con- 
stantly decided  by  a  majority  of  judges  in 
the  Scottish  Court  of  Session,  how  oiten  has 
the  decision  of  that  majority  been  reversed 
by  the  decision  of  a  single  judge  in  the 
English  House  of  Lords?  And  naturally 
enough  too ;  for  one  strong  head  will  always 
be  better  than  twenty  weak  heads  ;  and  turn- 
ing the  scores  into  hundreds  would  only  mul- 
tiply the  confusion.  And  if,  looking  into 
the  general  administration  of  human  affairs  in 
any  small  town  or  large  city,  you  should 
happen  to  have  your  eye  fastened  by  any 
great  improvement  which  has  recently  been 
made — such  as,  for  eitample,  the  winning  of 
land  from  the  sea,  and  turning  a  useless, 
slimy  beach  into  a  beautiful,  breezy,  green 
esplanade,  as  has  been  done  at  .K-Othesay  in 
Bute,  or  opening  up  a  free  prospect  and  a 
healthy  ventilation — you  will  find  that  it  was 
not  the  majority  at  all  who  did  or  desired 
these  changes,  but  that  some  one  man  oi 
Large  views  and  strong  will  had  forced  tiiese 
changes,  in  spile  of  the  indifference  of  the 
great  majority  and  the  violent  hostility  of  a 
few.  In  what  sense,  then,  shall  we  say  that 
the  consent  of  a  majority  supplies  a  test,  or 
affords  even  a  presumption  of  what  is  right  ? 
Plainly  not  in  cases  where  any  very  exten- 
sive knowledge  or  subtle  views  are  required  ; 
nor  in  cases  where  a  man  can  claim  no  right 
to  have  an  opinion  at  all,  except  after  special 
study,  and  with  professional  training  ;  as  little 
in  cases  where  the  general  judgment  has  been 
obscured,  and  cool  discrimination  been  ren- 
dered impossible  by  the  hot  smoke  and  steam- 
ing mists  of  faction,  ecclesiastical  or  civil. 
Nevertheless  there  is  a  preponderant  right- 
ness  in  the.sentiraent  of  the  multitude,  even 
in  their  judgments  of  important  public  mat- 
ters, which  every  one  feels  in  practice,  and 
which  even  the  cool  Aristotle  defends  and 
illustrates  at  considerable  length  in  his  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  democratic  forms  of 
government,  as  opposed  to  oligarchic.  Per- 
haps we  shall  hit  the  mark  here  if  we  say 
broadly  that  as  nature  is  always  right,  the 
general  and  normal  sentiment  of  the  ma- 
jority must  always  be  right,  in  so  £ir  as  it  is 
rooted  in  the  universal  and  abiding  instincts 
of  humanity  ;  and  public  opinion,  as  the 
opinion  of  the  majority,  will  be  right  also  in 
all  matters  which  belong  to  the  general  con- 
duct of  life  among  all  classes,  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  mind  of  the  majority  has 
been  allowed  a  perfectly  free,  natural,  and 
healthy  exercise.  And  there  will  always  be 
a  presumption  against  practices,  sentiments. 
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and  opinions  which  run  flat  in  the  teeth  of 
lutiversat  practice  and  the  unvaried  tradition 
of  humanity.  It  affords  a  iiresumption 
i^ainst  total  abstinence,  for  instance,  as  a 
philosophy  of  life  (for  its  utility  as  a 
special  vigorous  remedy  against  a  special 
severe  malady  may  well  be  admitted), 
that  men  of  all  classes  in  all  ages  have 
fceen  fond  of  a  glass  of  wine :  in  like 
manner  it  affords  a  presumption  against 
the  Quakers  that  men  of  all  nations  and  in 
all  centuries  have  fouglit  great  battles  with 
their  neighbours,  and  become  great  and  strong 
by  the  fighting  of  great  battles ;  and,  again,  it 
affords  a  strong  presumption  against  the 
notion  of  dispensing  with  lawyers,  clergymen, 
physicians,  and  all  professional  men — a 
favourite  panacea  with  some — that  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  countries  such  types  of  the  social 
man  have  grown  up,  and  found  grateful  recog- 
nition from  the  majority.  And  though  the 
majority  of  mankind  are  not  philosophers, 
yet  in  all  matters  where  nature  rules  them 
there  is  a  wisdom  in  them  tliat  justly  main- 


tains its  ground  against  the  subtle  speculations 
of  abstract  thinkers  who  excite  attention  by 
confounding  things  which  are  naturally  dis- 
tinct, and  denying  things  wliicli  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature  forces  us  imperiously  to 
assert.  If  a  glib  creature,  for  instance,  calling 
himself,  or  being  called,  a  philosopher,  should 
maintain  that  beauty  depends  on  utility  and 
fitness,  you  may  safely  let  him  spin  as  many 
chapters  as  he  may  choose  in  illustration  of 
such  a  perverse  paradox,  when  everybody 
knows  that  the  ugliest  possible  bridge  (which 
the  railway  companies  frequently  make)  is  as 
useful  for  its  end,  and  as  fit  for  its  purpose,  as 
the  most  ornamental  structure  ever  devised. 
The  systems  of  subtle  thinkers,  in  fact,  always 
require  to  be  watched  with  particular  caution  : 
clever  people  are  peculiarly  apt  to  love  the 
fancies  of  their  own  begetting,  more  than  the 
facts  of  God's  creation;  though  clever,  they 
are  not  necessarily  wise ;  and  like  Narcissus 
will  be  found  sometimes  glassing  themselves 
complacently  in  their  own  real  or  imagined 
beauties.  J.  s.  blackie. 
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TWO   SONGS. 

Bv  THK  AUTHOR  OF  "John  Halifax.  Gbnixeman." 

I.— THE  BOAT  OF  MY  LOVER. 
Gaelic  Air— i^ Air  a  ikata—"  The  Boat  of  my  Lover." 
BO.\T  of  my  lover,  go  softly,  go  safely ; 


O  boat  of  my  lover,  that  bears  him  from  me  ! 
From  the  homes  of  the  clachan,  from  tlie  bum  singing  sweetly. 
From  tlie  loch  and  the  mountain,  tliat  he'll  never  more  see, 

0  boat  of  my  lover,  go  softly,  go  safely ; 
Thou  bearesl  my  soul  with  thee  over  the  tide. 

1  said  not  a  word,  but  my  heart  it  was  breaking, ' 
For  life  is  so  short,  and  the  ocean  so  mde. 

0  boat  of  my  lover,  go  softly,  go  safely  ; 

Though  the  dear  voice  is  silent,  the  kind  hand  is  gone : 
But  oh,  love  me,  my  lover !  and  I'll  live  till  I  find  thee ; 

Till  our  parting  is  over,  and  our  dark  days  are  done, 

II.— DEEP    IN    THE    VALLEY. 
Welsh  Aik— "  Watcrj  of  E!le." 

DEEP  in  the  valley,  afar  from  every  beholder. 
In  the  May  morning  my  true  love  came  to  me : 
Silent  we  sate,  her  head  upon  my  shoulder : 
Fondly  we  dreamed  of  the  days  about  to  be  : 
Fondlywe  dreamed  of  the  days  so  soon  to  be. 

Deep  in  the  valley,  the  rain  falls  colder  and  colder  : 
Safely  she  sleeps  beneath  the  churchyard  tree  : 

Yet  still  I  feel  her  head  upon  my  shoulder. 
Yet  still  I  dream  of  the  days  that  could  not  be  • 
Yet  still  I  weep  o'er  the  days  that  will  not  be. 


WHAT  SbE  CAME  THROUGH. 


WHAT  SHE  CAME  THROUGH. 

By  the  author  or  "Lady  Bill," Etc. 


I  CHAPTER  I. — "tell  MISS  SMITH  TO  SEND 
MISS  HATTON  AND  UISS  FLEASANCE 
HERE." 


Miss  Cayley  spoke  sharply,  for  she  was  a 
little  sharp  by  nature,  and  she  was  rendered 
sharper  by  her  profession.  She  was  a  school- 
mistress— a  little  keen-eyed,  intelligent-look- 
ing, not  unladylike  woman,  wizened  and 
worn  by  half  a  lifetime's  straggle,  not  to 
make  her  bread  alone — though  that  is  some- 
times hard  enough  to  make — but  with  the 
coDtrarieties  of  pupils  and  pupils'  parents, 
teachers,  governesses,  and  servants.  Miss 
Cayley  fought  them  all  single-handed,  and 
she  showed  the  brunt  of  the  battle  by  not  a 
little  leanness,  and  not  a  few  lines  in  h^r 
thin  grey  face.  But  she  was  not  so  worn 
as  not  to  remain  mistress  of  herself  and  of  a 
painful  situation. 

Miss  Cayley  was  in  her  drawing-room 
when  she  rang  the  bell.  It  was  a  pleasanter 
room  than  many  such  drawing-rooms.  In- 
the  first  place,  Miss  Cayley 's  school  was 
situated  in  an  old  country-house,  six  miles 
beyond  even  the  suburb  of  a  large  town. 
In  Ae  second,  Miss  Cayley  had  a  character 
of  her  own,  and  managed  to  impress  it  on 
her  belon^ngs — on  her  favourite  chair,  her 
little  readmg'table,  her  stand  of  plants,  her 
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very  knitting,  and  the  magazine  which  she 
had  been  reading,  and  which  lay  open  on 
the  table  before  her.  In  the  ^ird,  those 
essentials  of  a  school  drawing-room,  which 
are  almost  as  inevitable  as  the  girl  found 
practising  on  the  best  piano, — gifts  and  speci- 
mens of  old  pupils' work,  crude  performances 
in  water  colours  and  embroidery,  mingled  as 
they  were  here_  with  old  solid  furniture  and 
home  comforts,  only  lent  a  certain  air  of 
youthful,  hopeful  aspiration  to  the  room. 

Miss  Cayley  was  not  alone,  she  had  a 
guest  who  had  till  that  morning  been  a 
stranger  to  her,  and  who  had  during  their 
short  acquaintance  made  anything  save  a 
favourable  impression  on  Miss  Cayley's  mind. 

Unlike  Miss  Cayley,  this  guest  was  a 
large  handsome  woman.  She.  had  impos- 
ingly prominent  and  regular  features,  and 
a  complexion  which  was  still  clear,  red  and 
white — contrasting  in  its  clearness  with  the 
blackness  of  her  hair,  unsilvered  by  a  single 
white  thread.  It  had  better  be  said  at  once 
that,  though  the  lady's  large  person  had  so 
far  outgrown  the  slendemess  of  youth,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  unfading  bloom  and  the 
unblanched  locks,  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
artificial  substitutes  to  supply  the  thefts  of 
time.  On  tlie  contrary,  this  was  a  perfectly 
genuine  woman,  whose  unimpaired  vitality, 
if  it  needed  any  explanation,  suggested  only 
the  German  proverb  that  weeds  ^  do  not 
wither. 

The  stranger  was  dressed  well,  in  deep 
mourning.  The  depth  of  her  crape  and  the 
dimness  of  her  silk  did  not,  however,  prevent 
her  having  an  obvious  consciousness  of  the 
perfectly  satisfactory  style  of  hei  dress,  and 
of  the  person  on  which  the  dress  was  fitted. 
There  was  an  occasional  glance  at  the  ta\\  of 
her  skirt  and  the  smoothness  of  her  glove, 
with  a  droop  of  the  long  eyelashes,  and  a 
delicate  modulation  of  the  mouth — all  pro- 
bably tricks  of  habit,  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  were  peculiarly  exasperating 
to  Miss  Cayley.  These  were  tlie  only  out- 
ward signs — and  it  required  an  observant  eye 
to  detect  them — of  under  breeding,  having 
its  origin  in  more  or  less  latent  narrowness 
and  meanness  of  nature. 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation  after 
the  mistress  of  the  house  sent  the  message 
with  the  servant.  Miss  Cayley  leant  back 
in  her  chair  with  a  sense  of  weariness  from 
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past  fatigues  and  (brave  woman  as  she  was) 
from  coming  trials.  She  knit  the  already 
furrowed  brow  under  her  little  lace  cap,  and 
looked  as  if  she  did  not  care  to  m^e  an 
observation. 

"  Why  should  I  speak  and  smooth  away 
difficulties  for  a  woman  who  I  am  sure  is 
going  to  behave  with  abominable  heartJess- 
ness,  and  who,  when  her  brother  is  just  dead, 
and  when  she  has  come  to  tell  his  death  to 
his  daughters,  whom  she  has  never  seen,  can 
sit  and  rejoice  in  her  elegant  clothes  and 
make  faces?"  thought  Miss  Cayley  to  hetself. 

Very  probably  she  did  not  make  sufficient 
allowance  for  a  fornial  woman  of  the  world 
who  was  not  her  own  mistress,  and  who, 
besides  an  enforced  subjection,  had  one 
ruling  passion,  and  only  one,  which  steeled 
her  sternly  for  this  morning's  work.  Miss 
Cayley  was  still  saying  to  herself,  "  I  am  not 
a  sentimental  woman.  I  know  that  the  girls 
and  governesses  think  me  a  flint  and  tyrant, 
but  I  cannot  conceive  how  a  woman,  a 
mother,  as  this  Mrs.  Wyndham  has  told  me 
she  is,  can  meet  those  poor  girls,  for  the 
first  time,  as  she  has  shown  me  she  means 
to  meet  them,  with  the  news  which  she 
brings  to-day.  She  is  afraid  of  a  scene ! 
there  will  be  no  scene ;  the  poor  things  will 
be  too  startled,  scared,  and  shocked;  and 
Anne  has  a  good  deal  of  sense  and  self- 
control  for  her  years,  while  Pleasance  will 
not  take  it  in  just  at  once;  but  they  will 
remember  this  April  morning  to  their  dying 
day." 

Miss  Cayley  moved  restlessly,  and  looked 
forreliefoutof  the  window,  to  the  lawn  which 
she  liked  so  much  for  the  very  things  which 
would  have  been  offences  in  many  people's 
eyes — the  unkempt  lush  grass  under  the 
great  plane-trees,  the  daisies  in  the  sunshine, 
the  violets  in  the  shade.  But  the  lawn 
suggested  no  greater  consolation  to  her  than 
that  such  trials  must  be,  even  in  the  midst 
of  God's  sunshine ;  she  could  do  nothing  to 
prevent  them  ;  and  she  had  troubles  enough 
of  her  own  at  this  time  particularly. 

All  the  while  Mre.  Wyndham  was  nerving 
herself  for  the  task  which  she  had  under- 
taken, by  reflecting  on  what  was  to  her  its 
absolutely  compulsory  nature.  "Wyndham 
would  never  consent  to  have  it  otherwise," 
she  thought.  "  He  has  been  disappointed  as 
it  is.  I  have  suffered  sufficiently  from  the 
consequences  of  poor  Fred's  folly;  and  I 
do  not  suffer  alone;"  and  at  this  point  of 
her  reflections  Mrs.  Wyndham  raised  her 
h^ad,  and  a  flush  of  maternal  pride,  for  the 
moment,  kindled  and  softened  the  usual  hard 


coldness  of  even  the  rounded  outlines  and 
fresh  tints  of  her  handsome  face.  "  There  are 
my  boys  and  girls.  It  would  have  made 
some  difference  to  Tora  at  Oxford,  and  to 
Nelly  and  Rica  in  their  coming  out,  if  my 
brother  had  not  wasted  his  portion,  if  he 
had  lived  quietly  and  economically,  as  we  had 
the  right  to  expect  that  a  single  man  gone 
abroad  to  retrench  and  nurse  his  health 
would  live.  Instead,  he  has  died  the  r 
thing  to  bankrupt/and  for  a  legacy  has  left 
this  undreamt-of  affront  and  drag  upon  u 
and  at  the  thought  Mrs.  Wyndh^  drew  her- 
self up  and  closed  her  moutS  so  that  the 
natural  curves  of  her  lips  were  drawn  tightly 
over  her  white  teeth. 

Though  with  ladylike  reticence  she  held 
herself  quite  a  different  order  of  woman  from 
the  best  and  most  capable  schoolmistress, 
yet,  like  Miss  Cayley,  she  was  not  beyon(l 
explaining  herself,  and  appealing  to  the 
other's  sense  of  what  was  right  and  fitting, 
soliciting  as  it  were  sympathy  and  co- 
operation. 

"  My  brother  could  not  have  intended  to 
acknowledge  these  girb,"  said  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham, with  determined  conviction,  "else  why 
should  he  not  have  made  known  their 
existence  to  those  of  his  nearest  relations 
with  whom  he  was  on  perfectly  good  terms?" 

"I  cannot  tell  why  he  should  not,"  an- 
swered Miss  Cayley  with  a  considerable 
spice  of  abruptness  and  stubbornness  in  her 
politeness,  "  since  he  married  their  mother 
and  gave  them  his  name." 

"  Oh,  my  brother  was  like  no  one  else  in 
many  things,"  said  Mrs.  Wyndham,  quickly  ; 
"and  although  there  was  a  marriage,  else, 
of  course,  I  should  not  move  in  the  matter, 
I  have  no  doubt  he  was  wheedled  into  it, 
and  certainly  he  was  ashamed  of  the  whole 
connection." 

As  this  assertion  seemed  proved  beyond 
doubt,  Miss  Cayley  remained  passive,  for 
once  in  her  life,  and  did  not  try  to  dis- 
pute it. 

'■  My  brother  was  at  my  father's  place, 
living  alone  with  him  for  some  mmths 
before  he  died,"  continued  Mrs.  Wyndham, 
hammering  on  at  her  foregone  conclusion. 
"  He  was  ray  Other's  favourite  child,  to  whom 
he  would  have  forgiven  any  offence  at  last- 
do  you  think  that  any  man  in  his  senses, 
who  owned  children  that  he  neant  to  bring 
forward,  would  not  have  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  confess  his  low  marriage  and  the 
existence  of  children  in  order  to  ask  for 
such  a  provision  as  my  father  had  it  in  his 
power   to    make   for    them?"    asked   Mrs, 
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Wyndham,  incredulously.  "  But  no  such 
appeal  was  made,  and  my  father's  will  only 
left  my  brother  his  younger  brother's  por- 
tion, which  he  has  since  contrived  to  cast 
to  the  winds." 

"  All  that  I  know,"  said  Miss  Cayley, 
reeling  as  if  she  were  driven  to  the  wall  and 
compelled  to  speak,  "  is  that  the  late  Mr. 
Hatton,  after  writing  and  asking  if  I  could 
take  his  daughters  and  keep  them  with  me 
entirely  because  their  mother  was  dead  and 
he  was  going  abroad,  brought  them  to  me  six 
yeare  ago,  and  left  them  with  the  instructions 
that  they  should  have  the  best  education 
which  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  give,  I 
understand  that  he  has  never  returned  to  this 
country,  but  has  died  abroad.  However,  I 
am  happy  to  tell  you"— and  there  was  a 
suspicion  of  malice  in  the  assurance-^"  that 
the  girls'  board  has  been  regularly  paid ;  and 
that  he  wrote  to  them  and  they  to  him,  at  the 
stated  intervals  which  are  usually  observed 
between  a  father  and  children  who  have  been 
long  separated." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  my  brother's  acting 
honourably,"  said  Mrs.  Wyndham  with  some 
hauteur.  As  she  was  not  an  irritable,  but  rather 
an  obtuse  woman,  however,  she  returned  to 
the  charge.  "  As  to  the  judiciousness  of  his 
arrangements,  that  is  quite  a  different  thing. 
I  have  already  told  you  he  was  peculiar  in 
his  ideas,  while  he  could  not  stand  up  for 
them  before  the  world:  witness  this  wretched 
business  of  a  private  and  low  marriage, 
with  children  that  none  of  his  friends  ever 
heard  of !  He  was  one  of  youi  half-way 
ofFenderB,  who  bear  heavier  punishments, 
and  are  often  really  greater  trials  to  their 
families  than  the  out-and-out  sinners." 

"I  understand  you,"  said  Miss  Cayley, 
stiffly, 

"  But,  about  these  girls,"  said  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham. "  Could  they  be  qualified  to  become 
governesses?  They  must  earn  their  bread  in 
some  way,  and  the  sooner  they  begin  the 
better.  My  brother  has  left  little  or  nothing 
to  his  account  here.  Money  always  did 
slip  through  his  fingers,  and  he  had  tried 
speculation  within  the  last  year  or  two  in 
America.  A  desperate  resource  for  such  a 
man  in  such  a  place.  I  don't  think  that  there 
is  more  money  than  might  lit  out  the  girls  and 
set  them  up  respectably  in  their  station  in 
life ;  for.  Miss  Cayley,  I  hold  distinctly  that 
they  are  only  raised  by  education  a  grade  or 
two  above  what  must  have  been  their  mother's 
station.  It  is  said  that  the  husband's  rank 
hecomcs  the  wife's,  and  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  the  assertion  in  a  general  way;  but  my 


brother  never  acknowledged  his  wife  openly, 
and  there  is  no  indication  that  she  sought  to 
be  so  acknowledged.  As  for  his  children, 
his  conduct  proved  that  he  considered  that  it 
would  be  more  consistent  with  their  happi- 
ness to  keep  them  in  a  comparatively  humble 
sphere,  and  I  shall  do  nothing  to  interfere 
with  his  intentions.  The  ignorance  in  which 
he  kept  me  of  his  private  relations,  gives  me 
no  more  claim  upon  the  girls  than  it  gives 
them  a  claim  upon  me." 

Miss  Cayley  was  by  no  means  so  satisfied 
of  what  the  dead  man's  intentions  might  have 
been,  but  she  contented  herself  with  putting 
in  the  questions — 

"  May  I  ask  if  you  are  the  nearest  relation 
to  my  pupils  ?  if  they  have  other  relations  ?  " 

"  On  the  father's  side  I  am  the  nearest 
and  almost  the  sole  relation,"  admitted  Mrs. 
Wyndham,  "of  my  father's  family;  the  elder 
son  and  the  younger  daughter,  neither  of 
whom  were  on  terms  with  my  brother 
Fred^c,  though  they  were  not  aware  of  his 
worst  scrape,  died  unmarried  soon  after  my 
father — there  were  only  poor  Fred  and  I  left." 
Any  softening  which  might  be  implied  in  the 
statement  passed  away  in  a  moment,  as  Mrs, 
Wyndham  added,  "And  you  know  that  I  am 
a  married  won:ian  and  have  a  family  of  my 
own.  In  addition  I  may  tell  you  frankly, 
that,  although  my  father's  landed  and  funded 
property  thus  unhappily  ail  came  to  me, 
Mr,  Wyndham's  estate,  which  is  in  a  hunting 
cotmty,  was  burdened,  my  husband  has  ex- 
pensive habits  and  tastes,  our  establishment 
is  necessarily  a  liberal  one,  we  have  needed 
all  and  more  than  all  the  money  we  have 
inherited.  Nothing  shall  tempt  me  to  rob 
my  own  children  of  the  advantages  which 
are  their  due,  in  order  to  make  an  uncalled- 
for  provision  for  my  brother's  uimcknowledged 
children," 

Miss  Cayley  was  hot  all  over,  but  she  kept 
silence,  though  she  fulfilled  the  condition  of 
the  Psalmist,  in  so  fiij  as  her  heart's  burning 
within  her  was  concerned. 

Yet  Mrs.  Wyndham  had  an  amount  of 
reason  on  her  side.  It  would  doubtless  have 
been  hard  upon  her,  with  her  lawful  preten- 
sions, her  despotic  spendthrift  husband,  her 
doted-on  children,  suddenly  to  be  called 
upon  to  dispense  bounty  to  poor  relations, 
low  bom  on  one  side — orphan  nieces — of 
whose  very  existence  she  had  been  unaware 
a  month  before.  If  she  had  only  wielded 
her  right  to  protest  gently,  and  been  merciful, 
not  to  say  human,  in  the  strait, 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  girls  could  be 
governesses  in  time,  as  well  as  other  girls,"| 
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said  Miss  Cayley,  after  she  had  composed 
herself,  "  I  think  I  may  say  that  they  have 
been  well  grounded.  Anne  retains  all  Ihat 
she  gets,  and  is  thoughtful  and  steady. 
Pleasancc  is  the  cleverer,  and  promises 
develop  almost  exceptional  ability,  but  she 
requires  to  settle  down,  and  grow  up  and 
out,  before  much  can  be  said  of  her  yet." 
And  Miss  Cayley  smiled  a  little,  and  s^hed 
a  little.  She  was  considering  Anne's  pridt 
and  delicacy,  and  Pleasance's  though tiessness 
and  fire  when  roused,  with  the  difficulties 
of  governess  life,  even  although  Miss  Cayley 
advocated  work  for  women,  and  anything 
was  better  than  dependence  here. 

"  When  I  spoke  of  the  girls  being  govern- 
esses," said  Mrs.  Wyndham  quietly,  "  I 
meant  from  this  date,  as  nursery  governesses, 
or  bonnes,  or  something  of  that  sort.  As  you 
say  they  have  been  six  years  with  you,  I  am 
sure  that  ought  to  qualify  them  for  all  that 
need  be  required,  above  all  sioce  farther 
preparation  is  out  of  the  question."  And 
with  this  speech  there  was  the  inadvertent 
glance  at  the  unexceptional  lines  of  her 
jacket  and  gown,  and  the  bland  modula- 
tion of  the  mouth  which  had  belonged  to 
a  beauty,  and  had  already  so  annoyed  Miss 
Cayley. 

'  It  is  out  of  the  question,"  answered  Miss 
Cayley,  so  curtly,  thought  her  visitor,  that  for 
a  schoolmistress  she  had  a  particularly  bad 
manner.  *MVhy,  Anne  is  but  fifteen,  and  Plea- 
sance  is  little  more  than  a  child  of  thirteen. 
I  do  not  approve  of  imposing  responsibility 
on  such  juvenile  teachers.  I  could  not  in 
conscience  give  them  the  recommendations 
which  they  should  want  from  me,  and  as  to 
keeping  (he  girls  here  in  that  capacity,  I  do 
not  require  them,  and  their  fellow-pupils  are 
all  too  near  them  in  age,  for  even  Anne  to 
have  any  authority.  Besides,  I  have  some  idea 
'  1  case  of  a — a  call,  which  I  fear  from  my 
only  surviving  relative,  of  giving  up  the  school, 
that  is,  of  selling  the  goodwill  to  my  principal 
governess  at  a  moment's  notice."  Miss 
Cayley's  asperity  was  not  lessened  by  the 
recollection  of  her  own  private  trouble,  but 
what  really  lent  it  the  sharpest  edge  was  the 
indignant  consideration,  "  and  the  girls  don't 
yet  know  that  their  father  is  dead." 

"  Ah!  indeed,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wyndham, 

th  no  show  of  interest  in  Miss  Cayley's 
trouble.  "  Very  well,  we  shall  say  nothing 
more  about  that  just  now,"  she  added,  not 
so  much  bke  a  woman  who  yielded  the  point, 
as  like  a  woman  who,  in  her  dignity,  was  too 
callous  to  dispute  where  nothing  was  likely 

tome  of  it.     "  I  find  by  my  late  brother's 


papers,  which  have  involved  us  in  such  a 
painful  discovery,  that  these  girls  have  some 
relation  on  the  mother's  side  by  the  name  of 
Balls." 

"  Mrs.  Balls  is  the  name  of  a  housekeeper 
in  an  empty  farm-house  in  Norfolk  or  Suffolk," 
said  Miss  Cayley.  "  The  girls  corresponded 
ivith  her  and  went  to  see  her  once,  as  a 
cousin  of  their  mother's." 

"  They  had  better  go  to  her,  she  is  the 
person  who  ought  to  have  them,"  said  Mrs. 
Wyndham. 

"  Here  they  are,"  said  Miss  Cayley,  draw- 
ing a  long  breath,  as  steps  sounded  at  the 
door. 

chapter  ii,— "be  quick,  pleasance,  and 
we'll  wait  for  VOU," 

The  message  had  to  be  carried  to  a  school- 
room with  benches,  maps,  globes,  and  books, 
its  stereotyped  order,  which,  with  the  union 
of  bareness  and  cleanness  would  have  had 
somewhat  of  a  prison  character,  had  it  not 
been  contradicted  by  little  extravagant  spurts 
of  disorder,  showing  that  the  youthful  are 
still  more  irrepressible  than  the  criminal 
portion  of  society. 

Two  governesses,  the  one  elderly  and 
trained  to  tolerance  and  long-suffering,  the 
other  young  and  still  divided  between  the 
ire  and  the  severity  of  youth  when  it  is  con- 
scientious, had  been  standing  waiting  for  the 
last  complement  ofa  troop  of  girls,  who  were 
about  to  improve  a  fine  spring  half-holiday 
by  a  long  country  excursion. 

The  greater  part  of  the  girls  had  been 
standing  also,  in  recognition  of  their  superiors' 
attitude,  at  a  respectfiil  and  convenient  dis- 
tance from  the  governesses  ;  it  had  been  but 
the  laggards,  usually  the  awkward  squadron 
also,  for  whom  there  had  been  the  delay. 

Among  the  elder  girls,  whose  various 
lighter  woollen  gowns  and  freshened  prettier 
hats  testified  to  their  appreciarion  of  the  ad- 
vancing season,  and  their  gravitation  to  the 
budding  period  of  woman's  life,  when  neat- 
ness and  individual  taste  begin  to  be  a 
definite  possession,  stood  Anne  Hatton — a 
dark-haired,  pale-complexioned,  middle-sized, 
and  slightly-made  girl,  who  yet  looked  older 
than  her  years.  Her  face  was  decidedly 
pretty  in  a  small -featured  refined  way,  though 
it  was  deficient  in  the  glow  of  youth;  while 
it  had  none  of  that  uncertainty  of  promise, 
which,  while  it  may  exist  in  actual  defects 
that  seriously  mar  the  present  harmony  of  a 
young  giri's  face  and  figure,  has  still  a  charm 
of  its  oivn  in  producing  expectancy  and  un- 
satisfied curiosity. 
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Anne  Hatton's  promise  was  already  in  part 
fulfilled.  The  half-opened  bud  displayed 
]  exactly  what  the  flower  would  be.  This  was 
a  miniature  woman,  with  a  woman's  earnest- 
ness, and  scrupulous  dutifulness,  tenderness, 
and  ambition  in  small. 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  a  miniature  woman 
as  being  a  baby  or  girlish  embodiment,  of 
vanity,  affectation,  and  precocious  worldli- 
ness ;  and  no  doubt  Anne  Hatton  had,  at 
fifteen,  a  fair  growth  of  all  the  vanity,  affecta- 
tion, and  worldliness  of  which  she  could  ever 
be  guilty,  afier  the  fashion  of  her  sisters. 
But  there  are  two  lights,  at  least,  in  which  to 
view  women ;  and  the  higher  womanly 
qualities,  good  and  bad,  ripen  as  soon  in 
some  instances  as  the  lower, — the  premature 
ripeness  having  the  ordinary  fate  of  what  is, 
somehow,  out  of  the  course  of  nature,  that 
of  being  exposed  to  extra  hardship  and 
suffering. 

Anne  Hatton  had  stood  unable  to  join  in 
the  low-voiced  conversation  in  which  the 
elder  girls  were  privileged  to  indulge  in  the 
presence  of  their  governesses,  as  a  court- 
circle  may  communicate  in  whispers  round  ils 
sovereign.  She  had  been  fretting  quietly 
because  of  her  sister  Pleasance  being  among 
the  delinquents. 

Anne  was  a  pattern  girl  in  her  behaviour, 
but  she  could  not  rest,  because  Pleasance 
was  not  a  pattern  girl  too.  Anne  was  de- 
voted to  Pleasance,  perhaps  more  so  at 
this  time  than  Pleasance  was  devoted  to 
her.  She  was  proud  with  an  exceeding 
pride  of  Pleasance's  cleverness  and  popularity. 
She  prized  and  gloried  in  Pleasance's  kind- 
ness and  singleness  of  heart,  but  she  would 
have  had  her  heroine  and  darling  im- 
maculate. It  was  part  of  her  own  nature 
to  be  strictly  accurate,  punctual,  methodical, 
and  her  unmixed  school  life  had  in  her 
case  exaggerated  these  valuable  adjuncts 
to  character,  till  they  threatened  to  beget 
a  rigidity  of  character.  Withal  there  was 
blended  with  her  womanly  fervour  and  tena- 
city the  girlish  demureness  of  an  unbroken 
school  life,  under  a  woman  who  was  reason- 
able and  good,  and  like  all  good  women 
with  the  essence  of  molherliness  in  her,  but 
who  was  still  a  schoolmistress,  whose  sub- 
ordinates were  naturally  tenfold  more  school- 
mistresses than  herself.  It  hurt  Anne  like 
the  commission  of  a  wrong,  to  be  confronted 
with  slovenliness  and  disorder,  and  she  posi- 
livciy  writhed  when  Pleasance  was  habitually 
an  offender  under  these  heads. 

Yet  it  was  greatly  owing  to  this  that  she 
was  saved  from  the  bann  which,  in  school 


communities,  is  apt  to  fall  on  pattern  girls 
or  boys.  The  consciousness  of  Pleasance's 
demerits,  which  rebounded  on  Anne  with 
quite  as  much  shame  and  remorse  as  if  the 
demerits  had  been  her  own,  modified  the 
tendency  to  austerity  in  the  elder  sister,  and 
at  the  same  time  furnished  her  with  charity 
for  other  offenders.  Thus  Anne  was  not 
merely  respected,  which  might  have  been 
su])posed;  she  was  liked,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent degree  from  Pleasance,  at  the  Hayes, 
Miss  Cayley's  school. 

"  Miss  Smith,"  said  the  younger  governess, 
who  blazed  up  at  last,  even  to  an  attack  on 
her  superior  and  senior  in  command,  "  it  is 
intolerable  that  we  should  be  kept  waiting 
like  this.     Are  you  to  allow  it  any  longer?" 

"  What  can  we  do.  Miss  Eckhard  ?  "  Miss 
Smith  had  remonstrated  mildly,  speaking 
in  an  undertone,  in  answer  to  the  protest, 
which  had  been  delivered  aloud,  and  had 
startled  the  giris  into  silence. 

"What  can  we  do.  Miss  Smith?"  Miss 
Eckhard  had  repeated  with  passionate  dis- 
tinctness, forgetting  that  she  was  thus  ex- 
posing any  weakness  in  the  position.  "  Why, 
set  out,  of  course,  and  leave  those  who  are 
too  late  at  home." 

"  But  you  forget,  my  dear,"  Miss  Smith 
had  persisted,  with  all  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  calm  dulness,  and  speaking  in  her 
cautious  undertone,  "that  they  would  be 
sure  to  fall  into  mischief,  and  require  to 
have  tasks  set  to  them  which  we  should  be 
engaged  all  the  evening  in  hearing.  I  do 
so  want  to  write  home,  and  to  mend  my 
jiipe,  and  to  practise  that  old-fashioned 
sonata  of  dementi's  which  Miss  Cayley  was 
so  pleased  with," 

"  I  should  not  mind  for  letters,  or  jupes,  or 
sonatas,"  Miss  Eckhard  had  cried,  still  au- 
dibly, "but  I  should  not  be  put  upon  and 
treated  impertinently  by  a  set  of  girls." 

Anne  had  heard  it  all,  and  felt  as  if  she 
could  sink  into  the  earth  on  Pleasance's  ac- 
count. She  had  been  not  so  much  resentful 
(she  was  too  just  for  that)  as  vexed  in  her 
soul  that  Pleasance  should  be  to  blame  and 
in  disgrace.  Yet  she  instantly  identified 
herself  with  Pleasance. 

"  Miss  Smith,  may  I  go  and  hurry  Plea- 
sance ?  "  she  had  started  forward  imploringly, 
and  having  received  a  nod  from  the  accom- 
modating elder,  had  darted  off  before  Miss 
Eckhard  could  interfere.  She  was  to  dis- 
charge her  own  obligations  and  beat  her  own 
sins. 

As  if  it  had  been  possible  for  an  obliga- 
tion which  aflected  Pleasance  not  to  teach  to 
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Anne,  or  as  if  Pleasance  could  suffer  alone 
while  Anne  was  there  to  suffer  with  her ! 

At  the  same  time  Anne  had  made  up  her 
mind,  as  she  ran  up  the  stairs  quickly,  but 
mindfully,  to  scold  Pleasance  roundly  for 
getting  the  two  into  bad  odour  by  her  iavcle- 
rale  negligence. 

"  What  are  you  about,  Pleasance  ? "  Anne 
had  cried,  in  so  sharp  a  voice  that  it  had 
sounded  like  a  wonderful  imitation  of  Miss 
Cayle/s,  as  she  had  entered  the  small  dor- 
mitory which  Miss  Cayley  had  permitted  the 
two  sisters  to  have  for  their  own  bedroom 
and  private  apartment.  "  Do  you  know 
that  Miss  Smith  and  Miss  Eckhard,  and  all 
the  rest  are  waiting?  Do  you  mean  to  make 
us  waste  all  the  afternoon  ?  Oh  de 
distressed  to  think  of  it '." 

"  No,  no  !  Never  miad,  Anne ;  it  will  all 
come  right  now  that  you  are  here,"  a  contrite 
yet  hopeful  voice  had  come  from  a  youth- 
tul  body  bent  double  over  a  chest  of  drawers, 
two  of  which  stood  open  with  the  contents 
pulled  about  in  the  wildest  confusion. 

"It  is  my  gloves,  Anne,  have  gone 
roving,  and  my  veil  has  followed  them,  and 
Miss  Eckhard  says  1  am  to  wear  a  veil  upon 
my  hat  because  of  my  eyes,  though  I  hate 
veils,  and  I  do  notuaderstandhow,  ifl  do 
see  well  without  a  veil,  I  am  to  see  better 
with  one.  But  there  will  be  forfeits,  and  you 
know  I  cannot  afford  any  more,  else  I  shal! 
lose  all  my  best  marks — not  that  I  should 
mind  so  much,  but  you  would,  if  I  had 
the  prizes  in  literature  and  history.  Do,  like 
a  kitten,  look  for  me.  Things  come  to  you 
(o  be  found.  I  have  searched. Eupatoria  and 
lialaclava  till  I  am  out  of  breath,  and  I  can 
see  no  more  trace  of  the  missing  plagues 
llian  if  they  had  been  spirited  away."  And 
the  searcher  rose  from  her  eftbrts,  and  sank 
exhausted  on  the  top  of  a  trunk, 

'■  Pleasance,  I  wonder  at  you  !  "  Anne  had 
begun,  even  while  she  proceeded  to  dive 
I  >romptly,  as  requested,  into  the  heterogeneous 
mass,  but  not  without  the  disgust  of  her 
orderly  nature  at  the  unmitigated  disorder;, 
"  and  don't  call  me  a  kitten — I  won't  have 
ii,"  she  had  said  by  snatches,  in  the  middle 
ol  her  eager  occupation.  "  Miss  Cayley  dis- 
likes nicknames  and  silly  pet-names,  and  this 
i^  so  silly  and  inappropriate." 

"  Yes,"  Pleasance  had  granted  relucuntly ; 
"  but  kittens  are  so  dreadfully  nice.  I  know 
tliat  you  will  say  things  cannot  be  at  once 
dreadful  and  nice,"  Pleasance  argued,  taking 
lo  talking  at  her  ease  on  her  trunk;  "but 
)0U  are  mistaken.  Things  are  often  dread- 
fully nice;  there  is  no  other  expression  strong 


enough  for  them,  since  Miss  Cayley  frightened 
us  all  by  saying  that  there  was  nothing  awful 
save  the  day  of  judgment,  I  think  Dean 
Swifl  called  poor  Stella  a  kitten ;  at  least  I 
am  sure  that  it  was  he  who  wrote  the  dear 
little  ditty — 


'OhmyUtten, 


y  kittan.  Oh  my  kiu 


"  The  more  fool  he,  and  never  mind  Dean 
SwifL  What  drawers  !  and  I  put  them  all 
in  such  excellent  order  for  you  only  last 
week,  that  Miss  Eckhard  might  look  over 
them  on  Saturday." 

Anne  reproached  Pleasance  almost  plain- 
tively, so  that  Pleasance  felt  quite  cut  up, 
and  mumbled  disconsolately^ 

"I  know  it  is  a  very  bad  return  lo  you, 
Anne,~  but  I  cannot  help  it;  they  will  go 
wrong." 

"  1  think  if  you  would  be  more  serious, 
and  leave  off  giving  them  those  foolish 
names,"  sighed  Anne,  not  wishing  to  dis- 
courage her  sister  further— indeed,  already 
relenting  at  the  sight  and  sound  of  Pleasance's 
humiliation. 

"  But  they  are  so  appropriate,"  Pleasance 
pled,  "  after  what  we  read  of  the  harbours 
during  the  Crimean  war.  You  found  fault 
with  me  just  now  for  the  in  appropriateness 
of  calling  you  a  kitten — though  you  know  you 
are  a  little  like  a  grown-up  pussy-cat,  Anne, 
just  a  well-behaved,  steady  kmd  of  a  beast — 
but  at  least  you  cannot  complain  of  my  not 
hitting  the  mark  in  my  comparison  of  the 
drawers." 

The  two  sisters,  dressed  alike  in  grey  camlet 
gowns  and  jackets,  and  with  grey  felt  hats, 
bore  little  resemblance  to  each  other.  Plea- 
sance at  thirteen  was  as  tall  as  Anne  at 
fifteen,  and  promised  in  course  of  time  to  be 
the  taller.  She  had  already  the  bigger  frame- 
work of  a  woman,  out  of  proportion  in  this 
stage,  and  a  little  clumsy,  particularly  as  it 
was  angular  and  not  rounded.  Pleasance's 
hair  was  in  colour  that  dusky  brown  which, 
when  it  is  rumpled— its  normal  condition  in 
her  case — looks  dusty ;  her  complexion  was 
muddled,  though  it  was  not  coarse  ;  her  nose 
little  thick,  t^iough  tolerable  in  form  ; 
uth  was  full,  with  undecided  lines  ;  her 
eyes  were  a  hazel  grey,  but  had  commenced 
to  develop  the  blink  of  short  sight ;  her  low, 
broad  forehead  was  partly  concealed  by  her 
unruly  hair  and  her  hat.  The  best  thing 
about  her  face  was  the  fine  round  oval  of  the 
contour,  and  the  bright,  honest  expression 
of  the  countenance. 

Here  is  the  veil,"  Anne  had  ejaculated, 
pulling  a  wisp  of  blue  gauze  from  a  gordian- 
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'•'.  knolof  nba.nds  and  scaifa,  "and  I  shall  lend 
,|  you  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  tell  Miss  Smith 
1 ,  that  1  have  done  so,  for  we  cannot  stay  any 
longer." 

I  At  that  moment  thae  was  a  brisk  tap  at 
'i  the  door,  which  was  at  once  opened  by  the 
,|  prim,  »]ber  housemaid,  who  announced — 

II  "Please,  Miss  Hatton,  Miss  Cayley  has 
'  sent  to  Miss  Smith  that  she  wishes  you  and 

Mbs  Pleasance  in  the  diawingroom.  Miss 
Smith  says  that  you  are  to  go  straight  to  her, 
to  be  sent  down-stairs." 

Anne  looked  surprised,  while  she  answered, 
"Very  well,  Elizabeth.  Please,  tell  Miss 
iimith  we  shall  come  immediately," 

Pleasance  stood  convinced  that  her  enor- 
mities in  making  away  with  gloves  and  veils 
had  attained  such  an  eminence  that  she  was 
formally  summoned  before  Miss  Cayley  to 
answer  for  them,  while  Anne  was  to-  be  ex- 
ix>sed  to  fresh  mortification  on  her  account. 

In  the  meantime  Anne,  with  light  sleight- 
oMiand,  was  putting  a  finishing-touch  of 
smoothness  to  her  own  smooth  cuffs,  gloves, 
and  neck-tie,  and  preparing  to  do  what  she 
could  in  the  briefest  space  of  time  to  soften 
Pleasance's  general  roughness ;  but  while  she 
was  not  startled  into  forgetfulness  of  these 
offices,  a  little  delicate  colour  was  rising  and 
increasii^  in  her  cheek,  and  a  light  coming 
into  her  grey  eyes. 

"Clara  Anderson  told  me  there  was  a 
I'isilor  with  Miss  Cayley,"  she  said ;  "  it 
must  be  somebody  for  us." 

"  But  who  can  it  be,  kit — Anne,  seeing 
that  we  have  nobody  belonging  to  us  except 
papa,  and  he  is  at  New  Orleans  ?  "  questioned 
Pleasance,  not  fairly  aroused  to  this  new 
light  cm  the  position,  and  at  the  same  time 
awakening  to  the  iear  that  she  was  to  lose  the 
half-holiday  excursion  after  all.  As  she 
spoke  she  stood  helplessly,  but  with  a  few 
tivingcs  of  discontent  to  be  put  to  rights, 
vary  much  like  a  young  colt  who  is  called 
upon  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  well- 
rondocted  and  cared-for  horse,  standing  to 
be  rubbed  down. 

"  It  may  be  somebody  from  papa — it  may 
be  papa  himself,"  cried  Anne,  getting  redder 
and  redder,  and  with  an  ever-brightening 
light  in  her  eyes,  while  she  did  not  desist 
from  making  darts  at  the  borrowed  gloves 
on  Pleasance's  hands  to  button  them,  and  at 
Pleasance's  feet  to  see  if  her  boots  were  as 
they  should  be. 

"  No,  Anne,  it  cannot  be,"  gasped  Plea- 
uitcc,  all  aroused  now,  "  he  never  said  be 
was  coming  home  just  now." 

Pleasance  exhibited  that  singular  sudden 


failure  of  imaginarion,  which  the  most  imagi- 
native people  sometimes  experience  when 
their  special  faculty  is  all  at  once  brought  to 
bear  on  that  practical  life  with  which  their 
fancy  has  not  been  wont  to  meddle. 

"He  may  be  going  to  surprise  us,  it  is 
past  our  usual  time  of  hearing  from  him," 
said  Anne,  runtiing  on  as  if  she  were  the 
quitk-witted  sister,  while  the  two  were 
going  down-staits  together,  Pleasance  stum- 
bling and  hanging  back  in  what  was  to  Anne 
an  utterly  unaccountable  fashion. 

"Stay  a  moment,  Anne— it  is  so  long 
since  we  have  seen  him,  if  it  be  papa — what 
are  we  to  do  or  to,  say  to  him  ?  "  Pleasance 
besought  Anne  pkeously,  while  a  sudden 
horror  of  shyness  met,  and  struggled  with 
the  lingering  childish  fondness  for  her  faxher ; 
and  she  felt  as  if  this  unexpected  meeting 
with  him  was  a  trial  which  she  could  not 
encounter. 

"  I  cannot  stay,"  Anne  threw  back  with 
rare  haste  for  her,  and  altogether  unable  to 
comprehend  this  phase  of  bashful  misery 
and  reluctance  on  Pleasance's  part.  "What 
shall  we  say?  that  we  are  only  too  glad  and 
thankful  that  he  is  come  safe  home — I  hope 
to  stay — as  to  be  sure  we  are." 

It  had  been  the  cherished  dream  of  Anne's 
life,  this  return  of  her  father ;  she  had  been 
little  older  than  Pleasance  when  the  father 
and  children  parted,  and,  doubtless,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  it  was  a  wistful  idealised 
memory,  rather  than  the  real  father  whom 
Anne  had  loved,  but  that  shadow  repre- 
sented her  father,  and  to  that  she  had  stead- 
fastly clung. 

Anne  had  not  been  unhappy  at  sdiool,  she 
was  sensible  of  the  school's  advantages,  and 
anxious  to  profit  by  them ;  but  these  were  to 
enable  her  to  play  her  part  better  when  her 
father  came  home, — that  was  the  goal  of  all. 

Anne  felt  that  papa  ought  to  return,  and 
take  her  and  Pleasance  to  keep  house  for 
him.  That  would  be  so  much  nicer  than  the 
isolated  circumstances  of  the  girls  even  with 
a  friendly  schoolmistress.  In  listening  to 
the  experiences  of  the  other  girls,  this  had 
jarred  on  and  pained  Aime  still  more  than 
it  had  pained  Pleasance,  though  it  had  been 
Pleasance  who  had  sighed  and  pined  the 
most  for  the  variety  and  indulgence  ofhome 
holidays.  It  was  not  more  indulgences,  it 
was  more,  if  nearer  and  dearer  duties,  that 
Anne  craved. 

Anne  had  known  enough  to  judge  that  her 
father  was  not  a  rich  man,  that  he  had  not  a 
profession  or  business  which  might  make 
him  a  rich  man,  some  day,  that  he  was  & 
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voluntary  wanderer,  somehow  separated  from 
his  family,  a  fact  which,  as  their  mother  had 
possessed  few  relations  in  her  humble  station, 
had  left  his  daughters  almost  without  friends. 
But  he  was  ail  the  more  her's  and  Pleasance's, 
and  as  fifteen  is  hardly  ever  without  an 
imagination  of  some  kind,  Anne  had  con- 
jured up  many  a  pleasant  vision  of  the  house- 
hold that  was  to  be. 

It  might  be  a  quiet  simple  household, 
but  it  should  be  so  well  ordered,  so  becoming 
a  true  gentleman  and  his  daughters  (for 
Anne  was  as  largely  endowed  with  pride  as 
Fleasance  was  destitute  of  it),  so  different 
from  the  vulgar  profusion  and  excess  of 
which  Maria  Hollis  was  given  to  boast,  as 
existing  in  her  father's  bouse. 

Fleasance  was  by  no  means  sure  that  she 
was  glad  and  thankftil  for  her  father's  return, 
at  this  moment,  though  she  hoped  that  she 
would  be  the  moment  the  ordeal  of  their 
meeting  was  over.  At  present  she  was  not 
sure  that  she  should  know  him  when  she  saw 
him ;  and  withal  there  crossed  her  mind  an 
inopportune  regret  for  the  loss  of  the  country 
excursion.    ■ 

Anne  did  not  much  care  for  country 
excursions,  she  was  delicate  and  easily 
fatigued.  To  her,  long  walking  parties — in 
Apnl  weather  above  all— meant,  among  other 
things,  muddy  roads,  soiled  skirts,  and  weaii* 
ness  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

But  this  was  just  the  sort  of  pleasure  that 
Fleasance  doted  on,  it  was  better  than  being 
one  of  the  draft  of  pupils,  promoted  into 
drinking  tea  in  the  drawing-room  with  Miss 
Cayley,  though  Fleasance  was,  wonderful  to 
relate,  fond  of  Miss  Cayley;  it  was  better 
than  a  working  party,  better  than  charades  or 
toffee-making,  better  even  than  a  new  book, 
whether  prize  or  gift  And  this  excursion  was 
to  have  skirted  Covey  Wood,  and  Fleasance 
had  been  so  hu^ng  herself  with  the  wild 
dafi'odils  which  were  to  be  gathered  in  the 
meadows  there,  and  the  squirrels  and  hedge- 
hogs which  were  to  be  seen  in  the  wood. 
It  was  not  the  real  daitbdils  so  much  that 
Fleasance  coveted,  it  was  a  dim  yellow 
glory  of  Shakespeare's  daffodils  scenting 
the  winds  of  March  with  beauty,  and  Her- 
rick's  daffodils  fading  away  so  soon,  which 
had  taken  possession  of  the  poetry-haunted 
girl's  fancy.  But  it  was  the  real  squirrels 
and  hedgehogs,  for  along  with  her  intel- 
lectual bent  Fleasance  bad  the  extravagant 
love  of  animals  which  is  oftener  found  in 
school-boys  than  in  school-girls.  It  was 
not  doomed  to  die  of  inanition,  Miss 
Caylc/s  being  a  country  school,  and  Miss 


Cayley  herself  being  at  least  as  broad  as 
she  was  sharp  in  her  theory  and  practice. 
Fleasance  was  allowed  to  cultivate  a  warm 
friendship  with  the  house-dog,  and  with  sundry 
cats,  and  caged  birds ;  but  Miss  Cayley  did 
object  to  a  hatch  of  rabbits  to  be  fed  and 
tended,  and  to  mice  kept  in  a  box  in  the 
tool-house,  so  that  Fleasance,  for  extending 
her  acquaintance  in  the  animal  kingdom,  had 
to  depend  on  such  walks  as  this  to  Covey 
Wood. 

The  two  girls  had  passed  muster  before 
Miss  Smith,  and  been  told  that  they  would 
do,  and  might  go  in  to  Miss  Cayley,  but 
Miss  Smith  could  not  pro  ise  to  wait  foi 
them. 

"Be  quick,  Fleasance,  and  well  wait," 
whispered  some  of  the  younger  girls  to  whom 
the  withdrawal  of  Fleasance,  with  her  quip& 
and  cranks,  and  stories  to  lighten  the  road, 
was  a.  grievous  prospect.  "There  is  a 
shower  coming,  and  we  must  wait  for  that 
now,  and,  besides,  neither  Ellen  MiUar  nor 
Amy  Worsley  are  down  yet." 

In  the  prospect  which  ought  to  have  been 
such  a  happy  one,  and  was  yet  for  the 
moment  so  alarming  as  it  lay  before  her, 
Fleasance  could  not  take  much  comfort  from 
the  friendly  assurance,  and  Anne  for  the  first 
time  was  unsympathetic.  Anne  had  so  often 
rehearsed  what  she  was  to  do  when  her 
father  came  home,  that  the  rehearsal  re- 
mained at  her  finger  ends,  and  the  tip  of  her 
tongue. 

Fleasance  glanced  out  of  the  hall  windows 
as  she  and  Anne  passed  through  to  the 
drawing-room,  A  cloud  was  over  the  sky, 
but  it  was  on  April  eloud  with  silvery  light 
on  its  fringes,  with  the  blue  sky  doubly  blue 
and  fresh,  and  spring-like  beyond.  It 
seemed  to  Fleasance  as  if  she  could  almost 
smell  the  daffodils,  and  hear  the  rustling  of 
the  boughs  upon  which  the  squirrels  sprung, 
and  beneath  which  the  hedgehogs  scuttled 
when  Anne  turned  the  handle  of  the  door, 
and  the  two  girls  were  m  the  drawing-room. 


Anne  looked  eagerly  before  her.  Fleasance 
lifted  her  dazzled  eyes  from  the  ground. 
There  was  no  tall,  prematurely  grey-haired 
man  with  restless  movements,  and  a  iace 
like  Fleasance's.  There  was  no  one  with 
Miss  Cayley  save  a  large  handsome  woman 
in  deep  mourning,  who  stared  stonily  at  the 
girls,  without  rising  for  a  moment,  as  she 
reflected  that  the  elder  was  too  pretty  by  halt, 
and  the  younger  looked  too  like  an  over- 
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grown  child,  which  was  exactly  what  Plea- 
sauce  did  look  at  chat  moment. 

"  My  dears,"  said  Miss  Cayley,  "  here  is  an 
aunt  of  yours  whom  you  have  not  seen." 

Miss  Cayley  rarely  called  her  pupils  dears, 
and  never  before  their  friends;  bat,  though  it 
may  be  that  a  schoolmistress  should  be  equal 
to  any  occasion,  she  was  put  out  at  this 
moment,  and  she  said  "  dears  "  in  a  spirit  of 


contradiction,  and  blurted  out  the  relation- 
ship with  a  sense  of  savage  satisfaction. 

The  moment  after  Miss  Cayley  had  spoken, 
she  felt  that  she  had  done  wrong,  though  she 
did  not  know  very  well  what  else  she  could 
have  said.  She  had  belter  not  have  spoken 
at  all  than  have  made  this  speech.  To 
prevent  herself  from  working  farther  harm 
which  would  come  back  upon  the  girls,  she 


quitted  the  room,  and  left  the  aunt  and ' 
nieces  to  have  their  meeting  in  private. 
She  halted  in  the  hall,  thinking  of  the  com- 
munication that  was  to  be  made,  and  wishing 
to  be  at  hand.  She  had  said  to  herself 
there  would  be  no  scene ;  but  Anne  Hatton  j 
was  delicate,  and  Pleasance  was  very  young,  ' 
and  she  was  not  of  opinion  that  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham    could   spare    the   girls,  even    if    she 


would.    What  if  Anne  fainted,  or  Pleasance 

cried  aloud  ?  But  a  few  moments  passed, 
and  there  was  neither  sound  of  dull  fall  nor 
sharp  cry,  and  Miss  Cayley's  mind  was  set  at 
rest  so  far. 

"  As  we  have  not  seen  each  other  before, 
we  cannot  be  very  familiar,  can  we?"  asked 
Mrs.  Wjndham  languidly,  rising,  taking  a 
step  forward,  and  touching  the  girl's  hands 
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with  her  gloved  fingers.  "  Pray,  sit  down,  I 
wish  to  talk  to  you." 

Pleasance  was  still  occupied  with  her  half 
relief,  half  disappointment.  She  really  be- 
lieved that  disappointment  preponderated 
now  at  not  finding  her  strange  father,  other- 
wise her  stately,  handsome  aunt  in  the  deep 
mourning  woald  have  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion upon  her.  Whether  she  would  have 
appreciated  the  peculiarity  of  that  aunt's 
manner,  was  another  question;  for  there  were 
some  things  in  which  Pleasance  was  as  slow 
and  far  back,  as  she  was  quick  and  far  forward 
in  others. 

But  Anne  felt  the  peculiarity  at  once  and 
keenly.  With  more  capacity  for  piecing  to- 
gether the  portions  of  their  father  and  mother's 
history  with  which  she  was  acquainted  than 
Pleasance  possessed,  Anne  knew  instinctively 
that  there  was  something  wrong.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  colour  with  which  she  had  entered  the 
room  faded  so  fast  as  to  add  to  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham's  Other  vexed  considerations  the  addi- 
tional annoyance,  "  she  is  sickly  too." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Anne,  not  sitting 
down,  and  with  a  great  effort  to  check  her 
agitation, "  but  have  you  brought  us  a  message 
from  papa  ?" 

The  question  thrilled  even  through  Mrs. 
Wyndham. 

"  Not  exactly,"  she  said,  hesitating  a  little ; 
"  but  you  must  have  almost  forgotten  your 
father,  since  it  seems  you  were  quite  children 
when  he  left  England." 

"Forgotten  papal"  exclaimed  Anne,  as 
annoyed  as  she  was  indignant.  "  Why,  Plea- 
sance, who  is  two  years  younger  than  I,  can 
remember  him  perfectly." 

Pleasance  felt  a  little  guilty.  Such  a  b^ 
wonderful  world  had  begun  to  open  upon  her, 
since  she  was  the  little  girl  of  seven  years, 
whom  her  father  had  led  by  the  hand,  to 
whom  he  had  given  donkey  rides  and  sugar- 
plums, aild  who  had  run  crying  to  the  door 
after  hira,  and  sobbed  herselt  to  sleep  though 
her  doll  was  in  her  arms,  on  the  night  of  the 
day  on  which  he  had  bidden  them  good  by. 
But  happily  she  was  not  called  upon  to  speak 
and  admit  her  sin  ol  memory. 

"  And  we  have  been  constantly  hearing 
from  papa,  and  looking  for  his  coming  home," 
continued  Anne,  feeling  that  she  was  main- 
laining  both  his  dignity  and  her  own  by 
asserting  the  strength  and  constancy  of  the 
relation. 

"  But  still  it  cannot  be  the  same  feeling," 
insisted  Mrs.  Wyndham.  "  I  wish  you  would 
sit  down  when  I  require  you,"  she  said,  in 
parenthesis,  and  the  girls,  used  to  obedience, 


sat  down  in  their  bewilderment  and  sense  of 
offence.  "  It  cannot  be  the  same  feeling  to 
you  as  to  girls  who  have  been  with  their 
fathers  every  day  of  their  lives  to  hear  what  I 
need  not  say  is  the  will  of  God,  and  must  be 
submitted  to,  that  your  poor  father  has  been 
taken  from  you," 

Pleasance  gave  a  great  start,  gasp,  and 
shiver;  a  moment  ago  she  had  not  wished 
to  see  her  father,  and  now  she  was  told  that 
she  was  never  to  see  him  again. 

The  last  particle  of  colour  ebbed  in  a 
second  from  Anne's  face,  leaving  her  poor  lips 
white,  but  she  did  not  faint ;  she  recovered 
herself  with  a  womanly  protest  of  incredulous 
anguish,  "  Not  dead,  surely  not  dead,  only 
very  ill,  I  can  go  to  him  and  nurse  him." 

"He  died  at  New  Orleans,  six  weeks  ago," 
Mrs.  Wyndham  went  on  with  her  task  calmly, 
satisfied  Chat  she  had  been  right  and  was  now 
reassured  by  the  satisfaction—these  unac- 
knowledged, boarded-away  children  had  not 
had  much  to  do  with  their  father,  and  could 
not  mourn  him  acutely — and  neither  had 
shed  a  tear  as  yet  "  The  death  was  sudden ; 
your  father  was  saved  much  pain ;  I  have 
brought  the  letter  which  conveyed  the  par- 
ticulars to  me,  or  rather  to  my  husband ; 
here  it  is,"  and  Mrs.  Wyndham  drew  the  thin 
dark  blue  sheet  in  its  envelope  from  ber 
pocket  "You  may  have  it,  if  you  please; 
as  to  your  having  gone  to  nurse  him — had  he 
suffered  from  a  long  illness — at  your  age, 
what  with  the  distance  and  the  expense  of 
the  journey,  it  would  have  been  out  of  the 
question." 

"  Has  papa  left  nothing  for  us  ?"  inquired 
Anne  piteously,  holding  the  offered  letter 
unopened. 

"  I  believe  your  father  has  left  very  little 
money,"  answered  Mrs.  Wyndham  coldly; 
"  he  had  almost  spent  his  patrimony,"  while 
she  made  the  silent  commentary, "  It  is  better 
that  ihey  should  be  apprised  of  their  penni- 
less position  at  once.  But  how  race  will  come 
out!  What  a  vulgarly  calculating,  and  sordid 
inquiry  from  a  girl  of  fifteen,  who  has  just 
learnt  that  she  is  fatherless  ! " 

"1  did  not  mean  that,  I  do  not  care  for 
money,"  cried  Anne,  desperately.  "  But  was 
there  no  letter,  no  word  for  us  ? " 

"  No,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  there  should 
have  been,"  Mrs.  Wyndham  replied,  not 
caring  to  have  her  disparaging  conclusion  re- 
moved, and  not  quite  believing  in  the  expla- 
nation, "  Your  father  had  no  reason  to  E^pre- 
hend  his  death ;  besides,  he  was  never  a  fore- 
seeing man.  As  to  your  not  caring  for 
money,  that  is  an  ignorant  speech,  apt  to  be 
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usincerc,  even  from  a  girl ;  however,  let  it  pass 
juit  now.  You  seem  able  to  investigate  mat- 
tersj  I  do  not  object  to  that,  there  is  nothing 
more  desirable  for  you  than  self-reliance. 
Anne  Hatton — I  think  Anne  is  your  Christian 
name? — I  had  betterspeak  plainly  to  you.  I 
have  come  a  long  distance  at  great  incon- 
venience, to  see  you  and  tell  you  of  your 
father's  death,  and  settle  matters ; "  and  as 
Mrs.  Wyndham  named  the  exertions  and 
saciitices  which  she  had  accomplished,  a  sense 
of  virtue  fortified  hei  still  further,  and  she  was 
so  entirely  herself  again,  after  the  slight  dis- 
turbance she  had  susiained,  that  she  could 
caat  down  her  eyes  on  the  faultless  style  of 
her  sleeve,  and  make  the  bland  modulation 
of  her  lips,  while  Anne  sat  sick  and  stunned 
with  the  shock  which  had  come  upon  her. 

"  When  my  poor  brother,  your  father,"  went 
on  Mrs.  Wyndham,  "  married  your  mother, 
against  whom  I  have  not  a  word  to  say,  as  I 
never  saw  her  or  even  heard  of  her  ejiisteoce 
till  the  other  day,  he  chose  to  take  his  wife 
from  a  class  much  below  his  own,  and  he  did 
not  think  fit  to  make  his  family  acquainted 
with  bis  marriage.  The  first  information 
which  we  had  of  it  was  fiom  the  certificate 
of  his  marriage  and  the  registers  of  your  and 
your  sister's  births,  which  were  discovered  and 
forwarded  to  us  amongst  his  papers.  The 
consequence  is  this  very  awkward  situation." 
Mis.  Wyndham  uttered  the  last  words  with 
emphasis,  and  then  paused. 

Anne  beard  duUy ;  a  certain  explanation  of 
a  state  of  aflairs  that  she  had  only  known 
partially,  and  which  had  puzzled  her,  reached 
her  mind  through  her  misery  ;  but  she  could 
not,  even  when  she  was  conscious  that  an 
aspersion  was  cast  upon  her  father,  raise  her 
voice  and  justify  him. 

Mis.  Wyndham  was  not  displeased  with  the 
effect  of  her  plain  speaking  ;  she  thought  the 
girl  was  going,  after  all,  to  be  submissive  and 
easily  managed. 

"You  must  be  aware  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, you  have  very  little  claim  upon 
nic  and  my  husband ;  but  we  shall  do  what 
we  can  for  you  and  your  sister~-that  is,  in 
laying  out  your  money,  a  few  hundred 
pounds,  to  put  you  in  a  position  in  which  you 
may  become  independent.  In  the  meantime 
1  think  you  liad  better  leave  the  school  at 
once.  I  understand  that  you  have  a  relation 
of  whom  you  do  know  something,  named 
Balls.    I  should  hke  you  to  go  to  her." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,as  Anne 
listened,  white  and  cold  and  still — as  it  she 
were  frozen — as  if  it  had  been  she  that  had 
been  itnick  dead  in  the  midst  of  life — some- 


thing of  a  wild,  appalled  took  came  into  her 
fixed  eyes;  yet  she  said  nothing,  her  readiness 
in  the  most  untoward  circumstances  which 
she  had  known,  or  could  have  anticipated, 
utterly  forsook  her  when  chaos  was  come  and 
she  was  called  on  to  face  undreamt-of  dis- 
aster. 

With  that  silence  of  Anne's  another  marvel 
came  to  pass — Pleasance,  who  had  never 
spoken  in  a  difBculty  before,  spoke  now  foi 
herself  and  Anne  also.  She  was  sitting  with 
large  tears  coursing  down  her  face,  but  with 
a  quietness  in  her  crying  which  might  have 
struck  Mrs.  Wyndham — if  she  had  been  really 
observant  or  susceptible  to  other  than  her 
preconceived  notions— quite  as  much  as  the 
circumstance  of  neither  of  the  girls  having 
cried  at  all  on  the  first  announcement  of 
their  father's  death. 

"Oh,  yes,  Anne,"  said  Pleasance,  "let  us 
go  to  Mrs.  Balls  j  she  is  always  at  home,  and 
will  be  pleased  to  have  us,  and  then  we  can 
see  what  we  shall  do." 

In  the  midst  of  her  dumb  distress,  it  was 
to  Anne,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  regard 
Pleasance — the  cleverest  girl  of  her  age 
at  school — as  a  baby  when  removed  from  her 
lessons  and  her  books,  very  much  what  it 
must  have  been  to  the  old  Roman  citizens 
when  Biutus  spoke  in  the  emergency  of  the 
state,  no  longei  with  the  voice  of  an  inspired 
idiot,  but  of  a  rational  man  and  bom  leader 
—the  one  who  intuitively,  by  the  light  of 
his  nature,  comes  to  the  front  and  takes  the 
lead  when  the  blow  strikes. 

Still  Anne  was  silent — "  sulky,"  conjectured 
Mrs.  Wyndham.  But  silence  gives  consent, 
even  if  the  other  giil  had  not  spoken  for  the 
two. 

So  Mrs.  Wyndham,  without  more  ado,  sent 
for  Miss  Cayley,  and  announced  that  the  girls 
were  to  leave  the  Hayes  directly;  indeed,  as 
a  fly  was  waiting  to  cany  her  back  to  the 
station,  and  as  that  station  happened  to 
be  a  railway  junction,  with  a  line  which  led 
to  the  eastern  counties,  among  hues  in 
other  directions,  she  thought  it  would  be  safer 
for  her  to  take  the  gitls^she  had  not  once 
called  them  hei  nieces — with  her,  and  see 
them  so  far  on  their  way  to  their  mother's 
relations.  When  Mrs.  Wyndham  completed 
this  arrangement,  she  felt  her  behaviour  to  be 
so  exemplary,  that  virtue  could  ask  nothing 
farther  fi-om  her. 

Miss  Cayley  demurred  at  first,  as  far  as  was  in 
her  power.  She  expressed  her  perfect  willing- 
ness to  keep  the  girls  witli  her  for  some  time. 
She  let  Mrs.  Wyndham  clearly  understand 
that  the  school-terms  were  all  paid  in  advance, 
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and  that  the  Misses  Hatton's  term  was  not 
out.  Under  the  stress  of  her  feelings,  Miss 
Cayley  would  even  have  extended  her  hospi- 
tality to  Mrs.  Wyndham,  and  begged  her  to 
stay  at  least  over  one  night,  till  the  girls  had 
recovered  from  the  first  shock  of  ber  melan- 
choly tidings. 

But,  no.  When  Mrs,  Wyndham  had  made 
up  her  mind,  she  adhered  to  her  decision ; 
she  had  got  matters  in  fair  train,  her  csup  de 
main  had  been  as  yet  wonderfully  successful, 
and  she  did  not  know  what  revolt  and  re- 
assertion  of  old  views  to-morrow  might  bring, 
and  she  had  a  long  way  to  return  to  Sufton 
Hall.  The  family  were  going  up  to  town 
for  the  season,  but  in  the  first  place  she 
wished  to  take  her  daughters  to  the  sea- 
side for  a  week,  as  on  account  of  the  affliction 
in  the  family,  they  had  lost  their  Easter 
holidays — and  so  she  had  not  a  moment  to 
spare. 

"Please,  Miss  Cayley,"  whispered  Plea- 
sauce,  "  I  think  wc  had  better  go  at  once. 
I  think  it  would  be  worse  if  we  stayed  a 
little  longer," 

Was  it  Pleasance  who  spoke?  Miss 
Cayley  was  confused  and  excited,  what  with 
these  girls'  misfortunes  and  her  own  trouble. 
On  second  thoughts,  she  was  not  astonished 
that  it  was  Pleasance  who  had  found  voice, 
though  it  brought  the  moisture  to  eyes  which 
had  been  too  busy  for  many  a  year  to  have 
leisure  for  idle  sentimental  weeping,  to  dis- 
tinguish that  the  crisis  in  the  girl's  life  had 
come  in  such  a  fashion.  But  young  oracles 
were  not  always  the  blindest  and  most 
blundering ;  it  might  be  easier  for  the  girls 
not  to  meet  their  companions  in  their  changed 
circumstances.  Miss  Cayley  herself  might  be 
gone  within  another  week ;  so  she  undertook 
to  pack  up  tlie  Hattons'  clothes  and  books, 
and  send  them  after  the  girls,  and  to  make 
their  farewells  to  the  rest  of  the  house. 

As  Pleasance  left  the  drawing-room  fol- 
lowing Anne,  who  had  let  others  settle  for 
her,  and  who  was  walking  totteringly,  Plea- 
sance glanced  again  out  of  the  hall-windows. 
Why  did  she  do  it  ?  What  did  it  matter  now 
whether  the  sun  shone  or  the  rain  fell  ?  She 
should  go  on  no  more  country  excursions 
from  the  Hayes.  The  daffodils,  squirrels, 
and  hedgehogs  seemed  already  removed  so 
far  away,  that  they  might  have  been  withered 
and  scentless  skeletons  and  dust  these  hun- 
dred years.  The  girls  would  have  had  to 
wait  Jong  indeed  if  they  had  kept  their  pro- 
mise and  waited  for  her.  It  was  not  they 
who  had  left  her,  but  she  who  had  left  them 
for  ever  behind. 


Pleasance  searched  for  and  got  a  little  car- 
riage bag,  which  was  the  sisters'  property ; 
she  remembered  about  taking  their  night- 
dresses and  put  them  in  it  for  herself  and 
Anne.  She  swallowed  the  wine  which  Miss 
Cayley  brought  her,  and  made  Anne  swallow 
her  wine.  She  said,  "  Now,  Anne ! "  and 
marshalled  Anne  down -stairs,  and  bade 
"good-bye"  for  the  two  to  the  wondering 
servants,  as  if  she  had  .taken  care  of  Anne, 
and  not  Anne  had  taken  care  of  her,  all  the 
years  of  her  life.  She  did  not  break  down 
even  when  Miss  Cayley  said,  "God  bless 
you,  child,"  and  whispered  into  her  ear, 
not  into  Anne's,  "  Remember,  if  I  can  ever 
do  anythi:.^  for  you,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  it" 

CHAPTER   IV. — THE   STEPS  OF    THE   DESCENT. 

Anhe  sat  like  a  statue  on  the  back-seat  of 
the  fly  which  was  carrying  her  and  Pleasance 
with  Mrs,  Wyndham,  not  to  the  station 
merely,  but  away  from  the  Hayes,  to  another 
state  of  existence.  Anne's  fine  little  face 
had  an  old,  pinched  look,  a  look  which 
doctors  fear  to  see  on  the  faces  of  babies  a 
week  old,  as  she  sat  beside  Pleasance,  who 
occupied  the  same  seat,  Mrs.  Wyndham's 
dignity  and  ample  proportions  filling  up  the 
front  seat.  Pleasance  had  the  tears  again 
streaming  down  her  face,  while  she  strained 
her  eyes  and  ears  to  catch  the  last  sights 
and  sounds  of  the  Hayes — the  lime-trees, 
beneath  which  was  Miss  Cayley's  walk ;  the 
beeches  which  held  the  girls'  swing,  where 
she  had  oftener  sat  and  read  than  swung; 
the  boxwood  bush,  where  she  knew  of 
neighbouring  pairs  of  thrushes'  and  of  black- 
birds' nests,  already  built  and  holding  trea- 
sures of  blue,  and  blue  and  green-speckled 
eggs ;  the  very  bark  of  Tyke  I  If  she  had 
been  able  Just  once  unseen  to  clasp  her 
arms  round  Tyke's  neck,  and  press  her  lips 
to  the  white  star  on  his  forehead,  and  ask 
him  to  remember  her  till  she  came  back 
again,  only  not  to  miss  her  too  much,  and 
fail  to  enjoy  the  bones  and  crusts  which  the 
hand  of  somebody  else  would  bring  him  I 
The  heart  of  the  girl  who  had  just  learnt  the 
loss  of  her  father,  and  who  had  been  accused 
of  not  at  once  shedding  tears  for  the  loss, 
swelled  at  the  thought  of  not  saying  good- 
bye to  Tyke.  But  Pleasance  bit  her  lip 
to  keep  down  the  choking  sensation  in  her 
throat ;  she  was  not  going  to  sob  before  that 
stranger  kinswoman  wKo  had  conducted  her- 
self so  coldly,  and  let  them  know  she  was  to 
continue  strange  to  them. 

When  the  station  was  reached  Mrs.  Wynd- 
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hun's  north-western  train  was  nearly  due, 
but  she  made  inquiries  as  to  the  starting  of 
the  eastern  trains,  and  took  out  and  paid  for 
the  girls'  tickets  to  the  little  country  station 
which  Pleasance  told  her  they  knew  quite 
vfell.  Then  she  held  out  her  perfectly- 
gloved  fingers  and  said,  "  Good-bye  ;  I  think 
you  nil!  find  no  difficulty,  my  address  Is  on 
the  letter  which  I  gave  to  one  of  you.  You 
may  write  to  tell  me  what  you  and  your 
aiother's  relations  fix  upon  with  regard  to 
your  future,  and  I  shall  ajiswer  you  and  let 
you  know  what  Mr.  Wyndham's  lawyer 
agrees  to  do  about  your  money — it  is  very 
htlle,  remember,  as  well  as  I  can  tell  you, 
aot  four  hundred  pounds  (your  father  had 
let  himself  get  nearly  destitute),  of  course 
not  enough  for  you  to  live  upon,  even  for  a 
few  years,  and  you  are  not  entitled  to  touch 
it  till  you  are  of  age.  But  if  your  relatives 
think  of  anything  for  you,  we  shall  see  what 
can  be  done.  Ah  I  that  is  my  bell.  1  see 
tlie  train.     Once  more  good-bye." 

There  was  a  rattle  and  rush,  a  confused 
crowding  to  one  centre  of  excitement  on  the 
platfonn,  in  which  Mrs.  Wyndham  passed 
away,  preserving  her  assured  deliberation 
to  the  last ;  then  with  another  rattle  and  whiz 
the  tram  steamed  out  of  the  station,  and 
Anne  and  Pleasance  Hatton  were  left  stand- 
ing alone  on  the  borders  of  a  little  crowd 
of  excited  arrivals  and  bustling  officials  to 
whom  they  were  unknown. 

"  Come  this  way,  Anne."  Pleasance  drew 
her  sister  away  to  what  was  still  the  retired 
promenade  of  their  eastern  platform.  "Anne, 
dear,  oh  I  look  up  and  speak  to  me,  and  tell 
me,  like  yourself,  what  we  shall  do.  There 
is  nobody  here  but  rae ;  that  strange  woman, 
that  aunt  who  has  been  so  much  less  than 
kind  is  gone;  and  Anne,  if  papa  is  dead, 
you  have  still  me,"  urged  Pleasance,  getting 
tiightened  at  her  sister's  long-continued  im- 
mobility. 

The  ^miliar  voice,  with  its  old  all-powerful 
appeal,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  two 
were  alone  together,  did  something  to  arouse 
Anne. 

"  Oh,  Pleasance,  I  am  so  cold,"  she  said 
at  last  with  a  sick  shudder. 

The  April  day  was  past  its  noon,  and  its 
early  brightness  had  sunk  into  a  damp  grey 
atmosphere,  as  if  it  had  been  November ; 
only  outside  the  station  spring  work  was 
going  on  briskly  and  cheerily  in  the  fields, 
where  calves  and  lambs  were  nibbhng  at  the 
sprouting  grass,  among  which  were  tufts  of 
primroses,  while  rooks  sailed  cawing  across 
the  sky,  and  in  the  trees  and  shrubs  at  the 


Hayes,  a  continual  twittering  and  piping 
of  the  lesser  birds  made  faint  and  shrill 
accompaniments  to  the  mellow  songs  which 
the  blackbirds  and  thrushes  were  already 
singing  to  their  mates. 

It  was  past  the  season  of  even  the  most 
comfortless  waiting-room  fire,  and  Pleasance 
could  think  of  nothing  better  for  her  sister, 
whom  sorrow  and  humiliation  had  chilled  to 
the  manow,  than  begging  her  to  walk  up 
and  down,  to  cause  the  stagnant  blood  to 
circulate  anew,  till  the  appointed  time  for  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  their  train. 

The  motion,  the  open  air,  the  companion- 
ship of  Pleasance,  helped  still  farther  to 
thaw  Anne's  deadly  rigidity,  and  to  open  the 
flood-gates  of  the  tide  which  was  engulfing 
and  stifling  the  beating  of  her  heart 

"Oh,  Pleasance,  how  could  papa  do  it?" 
she  said,  her  breast  heaving  with  short,  hard 
sobs,  referring  to  the  unkindest  cut  of  all. 

"Do  what?"  asked  Pleasance,  so  thank- 
ful to  hear  Anne  speak  again,  that  she  was 
seized  with  one  of  her  stupid  fits,  which 
alternated  with  her  girlish  cleverness,  and 
hardly  knew  what  she  herself  was  saying,  not 
Co  say  what  Anne  meant. 

"  Make  such  a  marriage  as  he  was  ashamed 
to  own — fail  to  own  mamma  or  us — leave  us 
to  bear  the  consequences." 

"But  he  could  not  help  dying,"  remon- 
strated Pleasance  in  a  tow  tone ;  "  he  would 
have  come  back  if  he  could,  and  made 
everything  right" 

"Oh,  what  a  wicked  wretch  I  am,"  cried 
Anne,  her  sorrow  taking  a  new  turn,  "  to 
complain  of  papa,  and  he  lying,  laid  in  a 
far-away  grave,  which  we  shall  never,  never 
seel" 

"  But  you  were  hurrying  to  meet  papa  and 
to  welcome  him,"  Pleasance  reminded  Anne, 
her  own  voice  breaking  down  with  grief, 
"  and  I  did  not  want  to  see  him  just  then  ;  I 
grudged  him  the  small  sacrifice  of  my  walk," 
And  the  forlorn  girls  mingled  their  innocent 
remorse  with  their  sorrow. 

The  little  station  for  which  the  girls  were 
bound  was  four  hours'  journey  from  the  junc- 
tion. It  was  getting  dusk  when  the  train  at 
last  approached  its  destination.  It  had 
carried  them  out  of  the  wooded  southern 
county  through  intermediate  ground  into  a 
new  country — level,  bare,  with  a  spring  bleak- 
ness in  its  miles  of  ditch-divided,  well-watered 
pastures,  and  with  old  towns  by  the  slow 
rivers,  and  little  churches  and  hamlets  scat- 
tered between. 

But  the  girls  bad  been  there  before,  and 
were  aware  that  they  had  only  half  a  mile 
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of  quiet  country  road  to  traverse  to  reach 
the  Manor,  while  they  had  no  luggage  to 
render  their  transportation  difficult. 

Even  that  half  mile  was  hard  upon  Anne's 
throbbing  head  and  trembling  limbs.  As  for 
Pleasance,  in  the  midst  of  her  tribulation, 
she  had  a  dim  sense  of  pleasure  in  walking 
there,  and  in  recalling  the  various  objects 
that  were  faintly  distinguishable. 

"See,  Anne,  yonder  is  one  of  the  wind- 
mills"—she  could  not  help  pointing  out  a 
gaunt  object  on  the  horizon — "  and  there 
must  be  others  all  round,  for  I  counted  as 
many  as  seven  seen  at  a  time  when  I  was 
here  before.  I  believe  these  are  birds  from 
the  Broad,"  she  added,  with  still  more  ani- 
mation, as  a  flock  of  wild-fowl  flew  overhead, 
"  and  if  it  were  riot  getting  so  dark,"  peering 
eagerly  with  her  short-sighted  eyes  into  the 
obscurity,  "  I  am  sure  I  could  find  the  direc- 
tion of  the  moor." 

"  Don't,  Pleasance,  don't,"  forbade  Anne, 
with  an  accent  of  shrinking  pain,  for  it 
seemed  to  her  that  her  sister's  voice  sounded 
elated,  and  what  childish  levity  it  would  be 
in  Pleasance  if  she  could  find  satisfaction  tti 
any  outward  object  after  the  dreadful  mis- 
fortune which  had  befallen  them ! 

Pleasance  sank  into  rebuked  siJence,  She, 
too,  was  shocked  at  her  own  thoughtlessness 
when  she  remembered  thatafter  the  last  time 
she  had  been  there  she  had  written  a  full 
description  of  all  the  novelties  of  the  scene 
to  their  father.  His  short  letters  had  still 
taken  notice  of  and  encouraged  their  girlish 
confidences ;  and  as  beyond  a  little  inspec- 
tion of  grammar  and  spelling  the  ^rls  at 
Miss  Cayley's  school  had  been  let  wnte  veiy 
much  what  they  chose,  Pleasance's  letters 
to  her  father  had  been  more  of  a  pleasure 
than  a  task,  and  had  proved,  little  as  she 
remembered  of  him  personally,  a  happy  out- 
let for  her  expanding  nature.  The  know- 
ledge that  the  correspondence  was  closed 
perhaps  gave  Pleasance  the  liveliest  present 
sense  and  foretaste  of  her  loss. 

At  last,  when  Anne's  footsteps  had  be- 
come feeble  to  halting,  the  Manor  came  in 
sight. 

If  it  had  ever  been  a  squire's  seat,  as  its 
name  seemed  to  imply,  it  had  fallen  out  of 
its  rank  so  many  generations  back,  that  only 
its  rambling  extent,  and  a  cluster  of  huge, 
hoary  round-headed  Spanish  chestnuts  and 
walnut  trees  still  rising  behind  the  house,  in 
a  country  where  trees  were  scarce,  remained 
as  vestiges  of  its  former  estate.  The  house 
stood  close  to  the  road,  which  was  but  a 
by-way  through  pasture  fields  leading  past 


the  farm-house  to  the  village  of  Saxford.  Two 
low,  wide  gables,  yellow  plastered,  and  sur- 
mounted with  olive-green  thatch— the  whole 
having  a  warm  look  in  the  grey  April  twi- 
light, formed  the  front,  while  the  building 
extended  backwards  from  the  ore  gable  in  a 
long  wavy  line,  bulging  out  here  and  there  with 
age,  and  with  the  superstructures  of  different 
periods  in  its  history,  till  it  terminated  in 
offices,  outhouses  for  cattle,  and  a  straw-yard. 
The  windows  were  strewn  broad-cast— just 
below  the  thatch,  at  one  side,  in  the  middle, 
up  and  down,  here  and  there.  With  regard  to 
the  windows  themselves,  some  were  mere  slits, 
some  tall  and  comparatively  narrow,  some 
broad  and  low,  like  the  gables  they  pierced. 
Above  the  door  was  a  triangular  stone  porch, 
on  which  lichens,  mosses,  and  house-leeks 
flourished.  From  one  window,  which  was 
only  half  screened,  a  ruddy  light  glowed. 

To  the  door,  as  the  girls'  feet  approached 
it,  came  a  stout  elderly  woman  of  some 
sixty  years,  wearing  a  stuff  gown,  with  the 
cuf^  turned  up,  a  clean  apron,  and  an  old- 
fashioned  approach  to  a  cap,  which  covered 
decently  her  silver-^ey  braids  of  hair,  while 
it  bordered,  if  it  did  not  shade,  her  face, 
which  even  in  years  was  an  apple  face,  round 
in  its  wrinkles,  retaining  streaks  of  scarlet, 
and  lit  up  with  twinkling  eyes, 

"  Lor*  'a  mussy,"  she  cried,  the  moment 
she  distinguished  her  visitors,  "  it  be  Miss 
HattOQ  and  Miss  Pleasance.  Mawther  and 
wuraman  I  were  never  so  taken,  I  'ont 
say  you're  not  like  flowers  in  May,  but  why 
han't  you  towd  me  you  were  a-coming,  so 
that  I  might  hev  had  things  tidy  and  pretty, 
but  now,  when  you  d'  walk  up  like  tew 
sperrits  in  the  darkening,  nor'n's  ready  for 
you." 

"  You  are  here,  and  that  is  enough,  Mrs. 
Balls,"  said  Pleasance,  grasping  the  old 
woman's  hand,  and  trying  to  make  up  for 
Anne's  silence.  "  We  could  not  tell  you, 
for  we  did  not  know  ourselves  that  we  were 
coming,  and  here  is  my  sister  fit  to  sink," 

"  I  never !  and  I,  like  an  owd  fool,  keep- 
ing you  standing  on  the  door-step  axing  you 
all  mander  on  questions ;  but  you'll  not  say 
another  word  till  you're  rested  and  wittled. 
Come  into  the  kitchen,  since  the  best  room 
ain't  aired.  Throw  off  your  things  on  the 
dresser,  sit -you  down  on  each  side  of  the 
chimley,  for  it  d'  feel  damp  and  drizzly — them 
spring  days  go  off  so.  Now,  what  'U  you  'a 
for  supper? — a  rasher,  poached  eggs,  a  half 
dozen  real  Norfolk  biffins,  roasted  as  you 
had  them,  and  praised  them  the  last  time — 
tell  me,  do?" 
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"  Any  of  them — anything  you  like,  Mrs. 
Balis,"  said  Pieasance,  as  the  girls  entered 
the  low-browed  kitchen,  with  its  heavy  beams 
hung  with  flitches,  and  its  projecting  chimney 
garlanded  with  onions  and  dried  herbs. 

"  Anything  that  will  give  you  the  least 
trouble,  Mrs,  Balls,"  echoed  Anne  faintly, 
while  she  went  after  Pieasance,  who  was 
willingly  casting  aside  her  hat,  jacket,  and  \ 
glores,  and  followed  her  example  with  a  half 
unconscious  sigh  of  discomfort,  as  Anne 
glanced  at  the  great,  heavy,  hacked,  but  well 
scmbbed  dresser,  that  looked  as  if  it  must 
hare  carried  many  a.  meal  of  boiled  pork 
and  cold  greens,  roasted  pork  and  Norfolk 
dumpliogs. 

"  No,  it  ain't  a  bit  what  I  like,  but  what 
you  tew  like,"  said  the  hostess  emphatically. 
"As  for  trouble,  don't  'ec  think  to  affront 
me !  Ain't  I  Molly  Balls  1  and  ain't  you, 
my  two  misses,  children  of  my  cousin 
Pieasance  as  made  the  great  marriage,  and 
were  quite  the  lady,  but  were  aliers  the  same 
kind  gal  to  me  ?  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do, 
ni  give  you  all  the  dishes  I  hev  said,  on'y 
the  one  after  the  other,  and  you'll  be  eating 
the  one  as  I  d'  be  cooking  the  other,  and  I'll 
draw  a  pitcher  of  ale  and  a  jug  of  cider ; 
then,  when  your  warmed  and  filled  and 
rested,  youll  tell  me  why  you've  come 
athowt  word  sent,  and  kinder  staramed  me." 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  Mrs.  Balls  could 
be  restrained  in  her  hospitable  intent,  and 
persuaded  that  the  girls  could  not  eat  and 
diink,  in  any  circumstances,  like  a  couple  of 
day  labourers  or  farm  lasses. 

Anne  and  Pieasance  sat  each  sunk  and 
swallowed  up  in  a  great  old  oaken  elbow 
chair — possible  relics  of  the  Manor  when  it 
was  a  true  Manor-house — with  the  fire  which 
cooked  their  supper  falling  fuQ  upon,  and 
playing  irith,  then  youthful  figures,  their  wan 
tear-dimmed  faces,  their  heavy  eyes,  and 
their  ruffled  bare  hair. 

But,  true  to  her  word,  though  Mrs.  Balls 
clearly  perceived  something  was  amiss,  and 
although  with  the  keen,  seldom -restrained  gos- 
sipiug  propensities  of  her  class,  she  was  dying 
wjih  curiosity  to  get  at  the  truth,  so  that  she 
could  neither  eat  nor  drink  with  her  guests, 
but  felt,  as  she  said  to  herself,  as  if  her 
j  "  inside  were  dried  up,"  she  put  not  another 
question.  She  contented  herself  after  her 
I^parations  for  the  meal  were  ended,  by 
sittiDg  down  opposite  the  girls,  and  with 
her  elbows  restmg  on  the  little  round  table 
drawn  for  their  better  accommodation  before 
the  fire,  gazed  her  fill  at  them,  unaware  that 
she  was    doing  anything  to  disturb  them 


while  they  ate  their  supper,  or,  as  she 
complained,  "  picked  like  sparrers."  The 
description  was  true  of  Anne,  who  only 
swallowed  with  difficulty  a  few  morsels,  but 
Pleasance's  healthy  young  appetite,  to  her 
shame,  was  ready  for  the  food. 

Mrs.  Balls  was  the  more  willing  to  accept 
Pleasance's  small  feats  in  return  for  her 
hostess  cares,  since,  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  meal,  she  was  able,  according  to  her 
understanding  with  herself,  to  say — 

"Now,  on'y  one  word — you  ain't  runned 
away?  I  thought  your  school  and  missus 
were  of  the  right  down  good  sort ;  but  there 
is  never  no  knowing,  and  them  schools  are 
most  traps,  it  seems  to  me." 

"  No,  indeed,  Mrs.  Balls ;  we  were  sent 
away,  we  were  sent  here,"  Anne  managed 
to  say,  while  she  could  not  help  hanging  her 
head  even  before  her  dead  mother's  humble 
cousin,  as  she,  a  pattern  girl,  had  never 
thought  to  do  before  mortal  man  or  woman. 

"  Mrs.  Balls,"  Pieasance  broke  forth  with 
her  youthful  engrained  candour,  "word  has 
come  that  poor  papa  is  dead.  The  news 
was  brought  by  a  lady  who  said  she  was 
papa's  sister,"  continued  Pieasance,  volubly 
enough,  not  alive  to  any  disgrace  in  the 
statement,  and  not  noticing  that  Anne  winced 
at  every  word.  "We  never  saw  the  lady 
before,  and  I  don't  think  she  means  to  see 
any  more  of  us,  and  I'm  sure  I  don't  care. 
I  think  the  less  we  see  of  such  relations — 
calling  themselves  relations— the  better  ;  but 
she  arranged  that  we  should  leave  Miss 
Cayley's  this  very  day,  and  come  to  yoii." 

"  Dear  hearts  alive !  bean't  it  a  cruel 
shame  ?  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Balls,  with  a  flash 
of  indignation.  "  You  know  it  ain't  that  I 
ain't  pleased  and  proud  as  a  cropper  to  'a 
you,  and  to  be  able  to  'a  you,  as  every  poor 
single  soul  can't  say  to  them  as  are  her  great 
relations ; — but  to  be  brought  up  like  gentle- 
folks, on'y  to  be  dashed  down  on  a  day's 
notice." 

"  Nobody  can  dash  us  down,"  interposed 
Anne  with  piteous  pride;  "  we  are  just  come 
to  you,  till  we  can  look  about  us." 

"  You  would  be  right  welcome  to  come 
for  good  and  all,  Miss  Hatton,  if  so  be  it 
were  proper  for  you,"  replied  Mrs.  Balls,  with 
homely  earnestness  that  was  not  without 
dignity,  "but  you'll  forgive  me,  that's  of  your 
blood,  for  ailing  if  your  gen'leman  father,  as 
ever  behaved  tike  a  genleman  to  me — and  I 
have  none  to  say  against  him — han't  left  no 
perwision  for  his  tew  young  ladies,  as  are 
more  helpless  than  strapping  country  wenches 
with  their  fortune  in  their  showder  beads." 
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"  I  cJon't  know  mucli  about  it,  Mrs.  Balls," 
Pleasance  hastened  to  say,  feeling  that  the 
investigation  was  exquisitely  painful  to  Anne. 

"  No,  no  !  I  dessay,  my  poor  fine  maw- 
ther,  with  all  your  know,  what  should  you 
know  about  such  things?"  iDterrupted  Mrs, 
Balls,  half  below  her  breath. 

"But  I  think  papa  had  very  little  to  leave, 
And  he  could  not  tell  that  he  was  to  die  just 
yet,  and  not  be  able, to  do  anything  more  for 
us.  The  lady  who  said  she  was  his  sister 
said  something  of  money — a.  little,  which  we 
could  not  touch  for  an  age,  so  that  it  does 
not  seem  much  worth  the  thinking  of — but 
we'll  live  together,  and  get  along  somehow. 
■\Ve  are  no  worse  than  thousands  of  young 
orphan  giils  I  have  heard  of.  I  am  sure  I 
shall  be  able  to  think  of  something." 

"Hush,  hush,  Pleasance,"  Anne  interrupted 
Tier  sister,  evidently  infected  by  the  spirit  of 
adventure.  "You  don't  know  how  my  head 
aches,  and  surely  there  is  time  for  all  arrange- 
ments. But  I  must  s^y  to  Mrs.  Balls,  are 
you  sure  that  you  will  not  be  put  about  by 
our  being  here  for  a  day  or  two,  or  a  week 
or  two?"  Anne  corrected  herself  with  a 
-sigh,  "  may  not  your  master  object?" 

Anne  spoke  with  the  gentle  consideration 
which  was  all  her  own,  but  with  the  dbtinct 
reserve  which  was  quite  as  much  a  part  of 
her  in  dealing  with  a  woman  like  Mrs.  Balls. 
It  was  not  that  Anne  had  not  been  taught 
to  regard  all  men  as  brethren,  and  did  not 
keep  the  precept  in  her  own  way  j  but  she 
was  without  the  imagination  which  made 
Pleasance  at  home  with  high  and  low.  Anne's 
scrupulousness  was  in  constant  danger  of 
"being  hurt,  and  the  more  she  had  tried  the 
harder  she  would  have  found  it,  in  the  hap- 
piest circumstances,  to  fraternise  with  those 
removed  from  her  by  education  and  habit. 

"  None  on  he,"  said  Mrs.  Balls  cheerily. 
"  It  is  Lawyer  Lockwood  now — him  as  'a 
succeeded  the  owd  squire,  and  lawyer  though 
he  be,  he  lets  well  alone,  and  knows  his  own 


place.  He  hev  his  business  to  mind— away 
over  in  the  town  o'  Cheatn,  that  is  what  they 
call  a-  seaport,  and  he  won't  look  over  here 
once  a  month  except  when  the  milk  is  on. 
He  d'  know  a  good  servant  when  he  hev  her, 
though  you  may  iarf  to  hear  me  say  so.  It 
were  on'y  Monday  were  a  weelt  that  he 
hollered  to  me  from  his  hoss's  head, '  Aint 
you  lonesome,  dame?' — he  allers  calls  me 
dame,  like  his  owd  uncle  called  me — 'biding 
here  by  yourself  winter  and  summer  in  this 
crazy  owd  barn.  Han't  you  better  'a  some 
company  ? ' 

"  '  No  company  is  better'n  bad  company. 
Lawyer  Lockwood,'  I  hollered  back,  for  I 
clean  forgot  at  that  moment  he  had  stepped 
into  the  owd  squire'-s  shoes,  and  I  didn't 
know  what  fine  company  I  'ould  have  ere 
long.  He  iarfed  and  rode  on.  And  what 
thief  in  the  wood  towd  you  I  could  be  put 
about  with  you  and  Miss  Pleasance  here, 
MisstHatton  ?  But  your  eyes  d'  be  going 
together  with  sorrer  and  tiredness,  you  "a 
had  your  troubles  this  day,  and  1  must  see 
about  your  bed.  I  pound  it  you  'a  travelled 
nigh  a  hundred  miles — as  you  towd  me  when 
you  were  here  before." 

Within  less  than  an  hour  Anne  and  Plea- 
sance were  laid  down  between  Mrs.  Balls's 
dean  coarse  sheets,  in  a.  dimity-hung  bed,  in 
a  large  bare  brown  room. 

Pleasance  had  fallen  asleep,  after  a  few 
sad  thoughts  of  what  was  little  more  than 
a  tender  memory,  with  a  pensive  wonder 
whether  the  girls  at  the  Hayes  would  be 
putting  aside  their  books  for  prayers,  and  if 
Miss  Eckhard  would  be  sorry  that  she  had 
kept  her — Pleasance  all  the  previous  evening 
rewriting  a  badly-written  exercise,  and  with 
some  breathless  expectations  of  the  entirely 
unknown  life  in  the  future,  which  were  rather 
inspiriting  than  otherwise.  But  Anne  lay 
wide  awake  ringing  the  changes  on  the  dreary 
refrain,  "Oh,  papa,  how  could  you  do  it? 
Oh,  papa,  poor  papa,  where  are  you  now  ?" 


PAUPER  HOMES. 


IT  is  possible  to  hatch  birds  and  fish  by 
machinery  in  thousands,  but  then  the 
object  is  only  to  produce  plenty  of  animals 
good  to  eat.  We  do  not  train  human  crea- 
tures with  the  same  object,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  they  cannot  do  without  their 
nests.  Year  by  year  the  number  of  thought- 
ful persons  who  hold  this  view  increases,  and 


already  there  is  good  hope  that  no  future 
huge  manufactory  of  human  machines  will 
come  into  existence.  With  those  that  exist 
we  must  do  the  best  we  can,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  limit  the  amount  of  good  which  may  be 
done  with  them  when  once  size  and  system 
are  recognised  as  evils  instead  of  being  pro- 
claimed as  glories.    £reaking-up  and  letting- 
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in  are  the  two  great  remedies.  At  Norwich 
one  form  of  breaking-up  is  on  its  trial,  and 
the  result  is  awaited  with  much  anxiety. 
Letting-in  is,  however,  still  a  hope,  and  not 
a  facL  But  when  it  is  fully  perceived  that 
an  inexorable  system  is  only  a  necessary 
misfortune,  inseparable  from  the  assemblage 
of  vast  numbers,  the  object  of  those  who 
administer  it  will  no  longer  be  to  preserve  it 
from  infringement,  but  to  infringe  as  much 
as  they  possibly  can  without  giving  it  up 
altogether ;  and  then  we  shall  have  social  in- 
fluences and  personal  affections  introduced 
into  the  schools  themselves,  and  the  girls 
will  come  out  with  some  ties  already  formed 
in  the  unknown  world  which  they  are  enter- 
ing, some  faces  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  welcome,  some  friends  to  whom  it 
will  be  easy  and  natural  to  go  in  trouble. 

Not  loDg  ago  it  was  mentioned  to  me  as  a 
triumph  of  modern  practical  science  that 
forty  operations  for  cataract  had  been  per- 
formed in  rapid  succession  in  the  eye-ward 
of  a  great  hospital,  and  only  the  fortieth  had 
failed.  The  nerve  of  the  assistant  gave  way, 
and  he  dropped  the  patient's  eyelid  at  the 
critical  moment.  Now  this  seems  to  me  a 
very  forcible  illustration  of  the  evil  of  dealing 
with  human  beings  o  masse,  because  it  is  a 
case  in  which  they  must  necessarily  be  so 
dealt  with,  and  in  which  we  find  the  greatest 
number  of  advantages  and  the  fewest  chances 
of  mishap  that  can  be  imagined.  The  skill 
and  practice  required  for  these  delicate 
operations  can  exist  only  at  a  few  centres 
(comparatively  speaking),  around  which  both 
patients  and  students  must  gather.  The 
care  and  calm  of  a  hospital  ward  do  very 
much  more  than  compensate  those  who  are 
not  rich  enough  to  command  a  visit  from 
'  the  great  surgeon  in  their  own  homes,  for 
that  disadvantage,  as  it  cannot  be  supposed 
j  that  such  homes  would  supply  favourable 
conditions,  before,  during,  or  after  the  crisis. 
Still,  if  those  forty  operations  had  been  per- 
formed at  different  times  and  in  different 
places,  there  would  probably  have  been  no 
lailure  at  all.  And  there  are  persons  so 
constituted  that  instead  of  considering  the 
happy  multitude  who  rejoiced  in  the  light, 
they  cannot  help  following  the  disappointed 
one  who  went  back  to  the  bitterness  of  his 
darkness.  SuBerers  are  often  curiously  sub- 
missive. Perhaps  he,  too,  had  his  word  of 
I  aihniration  for  the  triumph  of  science  and 
humanity  which  had  passed  him  by,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  he  admitted  that  in  mat- 
ters so  delicate  occasional  failures  are  unavoid- 


in  the  misfortune  which  deprived  him  of  hope. 
If  there  must  be  a  victim,  why  not  he  ? 

But  the  assembhng  together  of  vast  multi- 
tudes of  children  of  a  low  type,  physical  and 
moral,  in  order  that  they  may  be  fitted  for  a 
low  position  in  life,  is  without  any  such 
reason  or  explanation.  It  is  simply  a  mistake. 
The  good  which  is  attained  by  gathering 
great  numbers  about  a  few  centres  is  not  the 
good  which  you  primarily  want  in  this  case  ; 
and  the  inseparable  evils  are  precisely  those 
from  which  you  are  seeking  to  escape.  You 
have  a  certain  number  of  plastic  years  to 
deal  with,  during  which  you  hope  to  merge 
the  class  and  develope  the  individual,  and 
you  arrange  your  circumstances  so  that  the 
class  is  isolated  and  the  individual  lost. 
Hundreds  of  village  schools  can  supply  all 
the  intellectual  teaching  that  is  needed  for 
pauper  girls,  while  no  huge  pauper  school 
can  possibly  provide  the  home  element  on 
which  their  hopes  and  their  affections  may 
feed,  or  the  personal  care  and  oversight  under 
which  their  consciences  may  be  developed. 
The  evil  here  is  not  accidental  or  exceptional ; 
it  is  not  in  the  circumstances,  but  in  the  aim 
and  essence  of  the  work.  And  yet  we  have 
not  even  touched  upon  a  greater  evil;  namely, 
the  arrangement  by  which  the  most  depraved 
and  unhappy  class  of  children  in  the  king- 
dom is  constantly  passing  through  the  great 
schools,  remaining  long  enough  to  pollute  the 
others,  but  not  so  long  as  to  obtain  any  last- 
ing benefit  for  themselves,  even  if  they  are 
capable  of  receiving  it.  Here,  too,  we  may 
take  a  hospital  illustration.  In  some  of  the 
larger  hospitals  a  few  fever  cases  are  taken 
into  the  general  wards,  and  the  nurses  assure 
you  that  the  disease  never  spreads,  though 
the  wisdom  of  the  course  is  questioned  by 
many.  But  mark  the  difference.  Fever 
patients  so  admitted  are  perhaps  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  pet  cent,  while  nearly  half 
the  inmates  of  a  district  school  are  "  casuals." 
Moreover,  the  mischief,  if  any,  caused  by 
the  presence  of  a  fever  patient  is  certainly 
discernible.  You  know  whom  he  has  in- 
fected, you  trace  the  malady  &om  its  begin- 
ning to  its  close.  But  secresy  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  moral  poison  diffused  by 
depraved  minds.  It  spreads  invisibly,  and 
you  know  nothing  about  it.  You  can  neither 
correct  nor  cure.  The  very  milk  on  which 
the  children  are  feeding  has  in  it  the  germs 
of  a  fatal  disease,  and  you  do  not  know  what 
they  have  swallowed  till  they  are  dying. 

The  attempts  to  supply  a  thoroughly 
wholesome,  natural  training  in  lieu  of  the 
monster  system,  are  of  several  kinds.    There 
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are  lai^er  and  smaller  Orphanages  and 
Homes,  and  there  is  Boarding-out  proper. 
Of  larger  orphanages  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful is  that  at  Kendal,  in  Westmore- 
land, for  thJEty-five  girls,  which  has  been 
at  woric  ten  years.  Eighty-four  children 
have  passed  through  it,  of  whom  thirty- 
four  are  now  in  service,  five  in  other 
known  occupations,  two  married,  and  six 
dead.  Thirty-four  are  at  present  in  the 
Home.  Only  three  are  lost  sight  of.  Several 
characteristics  of  this  excellent  Ultle  Home- 
school  are  wotlh  notice.  It  has  been  worked 
from  the  first  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
parochial  authorities,  who  send  there  the 
class  which,  before  1865,  would  have  been 
received  into  the  union  schools.  The  giris 
go  to  a  National  school  about  a  mile  from  the 
Home.  Daily  exercise  of  the  best  kind,  and 
daily  intercourse  with  the  un-pauper  class — 
two  inestimable  advantages  are  thus  secured. 
Every  girl  wlio  at  twelve  years  old  is  a  farriy 
good  scholar  (one  would  like  to  know  the 
standard)  leaves  school,  and  is  employed  in 
house-work  at  home  till  she  is  fourteen,  when 
00  difficulty  is  ever  found  in  procuring  her 
a  respectable  situation.  She  leams  cook- 
ing, washing,  cleaning,  &c.,  not  where  the 
scale  is  so  Large  and  the  machinery  so  com- 
plete that  the  lessons  are  practically  useless 
for  the  future,  but  in  a  manner  which  has  at 
least  some  resemblance  to  that  in  which  she 
will  hereafter  have  to  apply  what  she  has 
learned.  The  phj-sique  of  these  children  is 
of  course  rather  below  the  average,  but  they 
grow  and  improve  during  their  school-life, 
their  health  is  generally  very  good,  and 
ophthalmia  is  unknown  among  them.  The 
peculiar  violence  of  temper  which  character- 
izes workhouse  girls  does  not  show  itself 
under  this  training,  and  that  "  apathy "  iriiich 
Mrs.  Senior  and  her  assistants  encountered 
evoywhere,  does  not  exist  They  are  as 
lively  and  as  various  in  their  ways  and  cha- 
racters as  ollierchildren.  The  total  expense 
for  each  girl,  including  education,  varies 
from  j£i3  to  ^r5  per  annum.  About  half 
the  expenses  of  this  Home  are  defrayed  by 
the  parish  authorities,  half  by  private  sub- 
scription, and  its  prosperity  is  mainly  due  to 
the  generosity  of  one  lady,  who  built  the 
house,  and  contributes  largely  to  it,  and  to 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  another,  who 
originally  planned  it. 

There  is  another  very  interesting  orphan- 
age on  a  small  scale,  containing  eight  children, 
which  is  also  working  in  concert  with  parish 
authorities,  but  is  at  present  so  young,  and 
engaged  in  trying  so  many  experiments,  that 


it  would  not  be  fair  to  name  it  just  yet. 
Here  variety  is  carefiilly  studied  both  in  food 
and  dress,  no  two  children  being  clothed 
alike.  They  have  weekly  pence,  which 
they  are  allowed  to  save  or  spend  at  their 
own  discretion.  They  attend  a  school  in 
which  the  other  children  are  not  paupers. 
They  have  a  capital  matron,  with  a  keen 
sense  of  humour,  who  really  loves  them, 
and  is  infinitely  amused  by  their  peculiarities. 
They  have  all  the  fireedom  of  genuine  family 
life.  Of  the  happiness  of  these  children 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  as  they  are  under 
admirable  teachers  and  trainers,  it  may  con- 
fidently be  expected  that  the  "  pauper  ele- 
ment," which  is  so  completely  oblitetated 
during  their  school  days,  will  not  rc>^pear 
in  after-life. 

Of  boarding-out  in  England  the  year  1875 
has  nothing  but  good  to  telL  Thirty-two 
new  committees  have  been  formed,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Local  Government  Boanl, 
Miss  Preusser's  report  contains  many  entries 
pleasant  to  read.  Kmma  S,  is  remarkably 
intelligent,  "attends  the  National  school,  and 
is  in  the  Fifth  Standard."  An  orphan  boy 
"  has  shown  great  ability  at  Diocesan  sdiool 
examinations,  and  the  pride  which  his  foster- 
parents  take  in  his  success  is  most  gratifying." 
Children  who  arrive  at  the  cottages  witb 
scrofulous  or  ophthalmic  aifectiona  improve 
rapidly,  and  in  some  instances  are  already 
cured.  Oneweaklyboy  gained  ten  pounds  in 
weight  in  his  first  three  months.  The  girls- 
knit  their  own  stockings  and  make  their  own 
underclothing,  attend  church  and  school,  and 
are  almost  ahvays  reported  to  be  "  bright 
and  happy."  Difficulties  of  temper  diminish, 
and  untruthful  habits  are  overcome.  Strong 
affection  grows  up  between  foster-parents 
and  children.  One  committee  complains, 
that  tJie  Board  of  Guardians,  which  made 
great  difficulties  about  sending  children,  has 
not  once  caused  them  to  be  inspected,  though 
inspection  has  been  repeatedly  solicited.  In 
one  instance,  where  payment  was  refused  by 
a  board  after  it  had  been  discovered  that  the 
child  belonged  to  another  parish,  the  child 
was  so  happy  and  doing  so  well  in  her  foster- 
home,  that  the  Ladies'  committee  took  her 
off  the  rates,  and  are  maintaining  her  at  their 
own  expense.  In  another  case  the  chil- 
dren are  boarded  in  a  very  busy  farm-house, 
and  have  plenty  of  useful  work,  in-doors  and 
out.wlien  not  at  school.  The  little  narratives 
contain  as  much  variety  as  other  cottage 
biographies  would  contain,  if  (airly  set  down, 
and  the  little  heroes  and  heroines  have 
nothing  of  the  pauper  about  them    excq>t 
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theii  oiigin,  which  they  forget  now,  and 
peihaps  may  remember  haea&ti  with  a 
montentaty  pain,  passing  into  thankfulness. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  statistics  of  the 
little  orphanages,  which  are  now  springing  up 
in  many  places,  and  which  the  pteseot  writer 
believes  to  be  an  excellent  mode  of  attacking 
■he  pauper  ptoLlern,  should  be  accessible. 
Any  iBforniation  from  such  inEtitntions  will 
be  gratefully  received,  as  material  for  future 
oittdes.  A  single  writer  can  oi  counsa  only 
give  her  own  opinion,  but  out  of  the  free 
contact  of  opinions  Trutli  will  «nierge,  aitd  I 
make  luy  small  coatributioa  towards  that 
coDsummadon  in  no  presumptuous  or  dicta- 
torial spirit  when  I  say  that,  fbr  girls,  it 
seens  to  me  very  desirable  to  multiply  the 
numbers  of  these  orphanages,  and  to  Iceep 
donn  their  siie,  I  should  be  sorry  to  see 
more  than  thirty-five  children  in  any ;  I  think 
eight  or  ten  quite  enoDgh.  I  should  like  to 
see  small  pauper  orphanages  attached  to  all 
the  National  schools  in  the  kingdoin.  Much 
is  now  said  d  the  desirableness  of  improving 
the  chamcEer  and  position  of  the  miatresaes 
of  prmiary  schools,  and  of  inducing  gentle- 
women to  undertake  the  ofiice.  Is  there  any 
reasoQ  why  a  school nristreES  should  rnw  re- 
ceive a  little  fiimily  of  paupu:  boudcrs — say 
three  or  four — into  hei  own  cottage  ?  There 
must  be  many  cases  in  which  this  would  be 
practicable,  iuid  such  a  scheme  would  cer- 
taiidy  answer  some  of  the  most  important 
.  exigencies  of  boarding-out,  iu  its  first  condi- 
;  tioDS.  You  would  secure  a  careful  and 
respectable  home,  and  a  sufficient  education. 
The  tax  on  the  mistress  would  not  be  heavy, 
as  she  would  probably  send  her  family  to 
bed  early  enough  to  prevent  tbem  from  dis- 
lorbing  the  quiet  of  her  evenings ;  and  if  it 
I  could  be  arranged  that  one  of  her  inmates 
I  should  be  an  eider  girl,  and  the  others 
several  years  younger,  the  little  household 
would,  under  good  management,  soon  work 
of  itself,  and  enable  her  to  dispense  with  a 
servant.  ijome  ordinary  schoolmistresses, 
who  are,  so  to  speak,  wholly  uneducated  in 
moral  and  social  questions,  would  probably 
at  iirst  cry  out  against  the  plan,  wJiich  should 
not  be  pressed  upon  any  one,  but  only 
rcctHnmeuded  to  the  acceptance  of  tho»e 
irho  are  very  anxious  to  do  a  little  good 
work  in  the  world.  But  everybody  knows 
dut  this  anxiety  is  professed  and  felt  by 
great  numbers  of  educated  women  at  the 
present  day,  and  I  leave  this  suggestion  for 
their  consideration,  merely  adding  that  for  a 
woman  able  to  choose  Jier  own  position, 
surely  no  better,  no  fuller,  no  more  thoroughly 


Christian  work,  could  be  found  than  that  of 
infusing  her  wvn  higher  and  purer  modes  of 
thought  into  the  education  of  her  poorer 
sisters,  and  making  a  good  and  bappy  hone 
fiar  a  few  of  the  most  desolate  among  them. 
One  word  more  about  the  little  orphanages. 
The  first  requisite  seems  to  be  that  they 
should  be  as  like  homes  as  possi.blc ;  the 
second,  that  they^fxildbevvr}' plain,  simple 
homes.  Even  a  little  rouglvess,  so  long  as 
it  is  consistent  with  perfect  cleanlioess  and 
order,  and  a  few  piivatiafia  if  they  do  not 
lower  the  smvitaty  standard,  wouid  seem 
desirable  under  the  pvciUiar  circwnstxnces 
of  the  case.  One  of  the  most  zeaiona  of  the 
advocates  of  the  monster  school  mcHtioRS 
among  its  glories  that  the  dining  tables  are 
wanned  by  hot-water  pipes  1  Such  aa  inver- 
sion of  the  nattual  aigvnent  tetis  with 
curious  force  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that 
intended  by  the  writer.  No  sucii  enpensire 
and  lu.xurious  anangemctitB  are  neceaswy 
where  the  natucal  mnnbcr  and  life  of  a  family 
are  the  conditions  with  which  we  have  to 
deal.  I  think  that  a  little  <Hphaiiage  should 
be  made,  aa  lai  as  possible,  the  model  and 
type-of  a  perfect  ootlftge  home.  The  matron 
should  take  all  her  meafe  with  her  children, 
preserving  order  and  ceactn^  good  manners 
by  her  prescDce,  and  by  an  occasional 
pleasantly  apokoa  word  to  those  w4u)  need 
it;  the  food  should  bepknn,  but  of  the  most 
nourishing  kiad,  because  of  the  low  physique 
of  the  pauper  dasa ;  and  quiet  coBversation 
at  taUe  should  be  promoted  and  enccmraged, 
not  only  because  it  is  a  wholesome  habit  in 
itself,  but  because  it  tends  to  prodnce  in- 
tiiaa<7  (which  is  a  difficuh  matl«T  in  this 
relation),  to  open  hearts,  and  to  promote 
affection.  It  is  also  an  eminently  civilising 
habit.  No  rircsome  or  nnnecessary  restric- 
tions should  be  made ;  eveiything  which  is 
likely  to  irriute  or  suppress  the  feelings  of 
the  half-formed  creatures  with  whom  we  are 
dealing  should  be  avoided  with  the  utmost 
care.  The  freedom  as  well  as  the  restraints 
of  family  life  should  be  anxiously  imitated, 
and  always  with  the  recollection  that  the 
family  does  not  consist  of  ordinary  children, 
who  have  been  in  our  hands  from  the  be- 
ginning, but,  for  the  most  port,  of  children 
who  have  inherited  special  tendencies  towards 
evil,  and  who  have  learned  early  habits  which 
they  must  nowlbrget  There  must  be  a  cer- 
tain reformab^y  element  in  the  training  of  all 
such  cliildren,  because  we  have  not  only 
to  awaken  and  train,  but  probabl;r  to  revive 
and  to  cure,  a  ctmscience  .which  is,  in  many 
cases,  not  only  donnant,  but  diseased.    The  , 
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child  has  probably  no  clear  sense  of  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong ;  do  not 
confuse  the  first  lessons  on  this,  the  most 
important  subject  which  you  have  to  teach, 
by  giving  it  more  than  the  simplest  elements 
to  consider.  MaJte  as  few  rules  as  possible, 
in  order  that  you  may  have  as  few  offences 
as  possible,  and  see  that  these  are  real 
offences,  and  not  of  your  making.  Do  not 
run  the  risk  of  teaching  practically  that  a 
word  spoken  out  of  season  is  a  greater  sin 
than  a  wicked  thought  or  a  secret  he.  Great 
leniency  and  tenderness  towards  every  new- 
comer, much  pleasant  and  friendly  confer- 
ence between  matron  and  children  about 
"  showing  the  new  girl  our  ways,"  an  atmo- 
sphere of  cheerfulness  and  brightness,  as 
much  mirth  and  liberty  as  are  consistent  with 
obedience— these  are  conditions  which  the 
best  orphanages  seek  at  all  times  to  maintain, 
but  which  are  perhaps  not  quite  so  generally 
understood  as  one  would  desire. 

Orphanages  and  boarding-out  are  not,  how- 
ever, the  only  remedies  for  pauperism  which 
we  have  to  consider.  Several  societies  have 
been  formed  with  the  object  of  supplying  the 
pauper  girl  with  a  home  and  a  help  after  her 
education-time  is  finished  and  her  service- 
time  begun.  This  excellent  work  is  pros- 
pering as  well  as  it  can  be  expected  to  prosp>er 
under  the  enormous  difficulties  with  which  it 
has  to  contend.  Where  a  girl  leaves  a  cottage 
home  or  an  orphanage  these  difHculties 
vanish  because  she  has  friends  already.  But 
the  girl  who  leaves  a  pauper  school  knows 
nothing  outside  the  wall  of  her  seclusion,  and 
she  shnnks  from  the  strangers  who  offer  her 
protection,  as  a  wild  animal  shnnks  from  the 
hand  that  would  caress  it.  Birds  and  beasts 
may  be  caught  and  tamed,  but  the  human 
animal  runs  away  and  feeds  elsewhere.  Not 
disheartened  by  the  failures  which  are  at 
present  inevitable,  helpers  of  the  poor  per- 


severe in  their  labours,  and  much  ground  has 
been  made  ready  for  future  occupation,  some 
is  already  occupied.  In  one  district  only,  a 
hundred  poor  servant-girls  have  been  per- 
suaded to  become  depositors  in  a  penny-bank. 
This  may  seem  a  trifle  to  some,  but  it  will 
not  seem  a  trifle  to  those  who  remember  that 
want  of  thrift  is  the  great  fault  of  the  English 
poor,  and  one  of  the  main  sources  of  English 
pauperism.  Still  less  does  it  seem  a  trifle 
when  We  consider  it  as  a  step  towards  ob- 
taining influence  over  this  inaccessible  and 
unfortunate  class.  It  is  hoped  that  servants' 
homes  and  servants'  friendly  societies  will 
continue  and  increase  in  numbers  and  per- 
severe in  work,  in  the  face  of  all  discourage- 
ments. The  day  vrill  come  when  modifica- 
tions will  be  attempted  within  the  monster 
schools,  when  it  will  be  acknowledged  that 
a  good  influence  from  the  world  outside  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  for  the  pauper  girl  before 
she  enters  it,  and  when  consequently  some 
means  of  introducing  this  influence  without 
breaking  down  the  system  will  be  devised. 
The  admission  of  lady-visitorsto  the  infirmary 
and  the  play-ground,  and  an  occasional 
"afternoon  out,"  under  their  guidance,  for 
small  detachments  of  girls,  would  seem  to 
furnish  such  a  means,  and  when  once  this,  or 
some  similar  plan,  is  adopted,  all  that  author- 
ities can  do  for  the  welfare  of  pauper  girls 
will  be  accomplished.  If,  when  this  time 
arrives, there  are  already  homes  in  existence, 
and  societies  of  visiting  and  superintending 
ladies  experienced  in  their  work,  we  may 
hope  for  fewer  mistakes  than  must  needs 
occur  if  the  homes  and  the  societies  had  not 
been  feeling  their  way,  while  as  yet  few  are 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Where 
human  beings  are  the  material,  that  work  is 
generally  the  most  hopeful  which  is  the  most 
gradual  and  tentative.  Failures  are  the 
bricks  which  build  success. 

M.   B.    SMEDLEV. 
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I. — MOtraXAlN — M  E  ADOW — PLATEAU . 

T^AR  up  in  .the  mountains  of  South  Africa,  i  many  valleys.  A  thousand  crystal  streams 
-*■  where  the  peaks  of  the  Drakensberg  and  I  flash  over  rocky  ledge,  and  ripple  through 
the  ridges  of  the  Malutis  attain  their  loftiest  '  pebble-paved  channels,  and  all  the  year 


level,  there  lies  a  region  but  Httle  known  even 
to  the  people  who  dweil  in  its  vicinity. 
It  is  a  land  of  jagged  peaks  and  scarped 
precipices,  of  ton^ents  and  rocks,  of  secluded 
valleys,  and  great  wind-swept  hills.  Snow  rests 
for  many  months  in  the  year  upon  its  rugged 
hill-tops ;  grass  grows  rank  and  green  in  its 


there  is  a  sense  of  freshness  in  the  air ;  for  the 
breeze  ihat  sweeps  the  land  comes  over  peaks 
set  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-line. 

This  in  Africa — that  land  of  heat  and  sun, 
of  swamps  and  forest  ?  Yes,  even  in  Africa 
lies  the  region  just  pictured ;  this  Switzerland 
of  South  Africa,  mountain  Basutoland.        •  -, 
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The  clouds  which  the  Indian  Ocean  sends 
to  South  Africa  linger  over  ihis  region  of 
mountain  peak,  and  shed  their  showers  upon 
it  through  the  months  of  summer;  but  in 
winter  the  skies  are  clear,  the  sun  shines  over 
the  land,  and  the  clouds  which  occasionally 
gather  upon  the  peaks  float  away,  leaving 
them  clothed  in  dazzling  snow,  and  seamed 
with  Ice-cnjsted  cataracts. 

Many  rivers  have  their  sources  in  this 
mountain  region,  and  east,  west,  north,  and 
south  streams  flow  forth  from  it  into  a  lower 
set  land.  Streams  of  small  size  and  of  large, 
streams  which  soon  swell  into  mighty  rivers, 
and  become  yellow  and  muddy  as  they  roll 
towards  far-separated  oceans,  foi^etting  the 
pure  traditions  of  their  birth  among  the  snow- 
bills,  in  the  turmoil  of  maturer  life. 

Looked  at  from  its  many  sides,  Basutoland 
presents  always  to  the  traveller  a  sight  filled 
with  a  sense  of  freshness  and  of  pleasure. 
From  whatever  point  he  regards  it,  he  must 
ever  look  up  to  it,  east  or  west,  north  or 
south,  it  first  rises  before  him  in  the  outline 
of  a  stupendous  mountain,  whose  sununits 
yield  to  the  eye,  long  wearied  of  the  leaden 
level  of  interminable  plain,  that  cool  draught 
which  is  fresh  as  water  to  a  thirsty  wanderer 
in  a  desert  land. 

But  if  from  all  sides  it  is  gratefiil  to  the  eye, 
from  the  east  side  it  is  something  moiej 
spread  beneath  it  to  the  east  lies  a  tail  and 
fruitful  land,  a  land  whose  highest  level  is 
fuUy  four  thousand  feet  lower  down,  and 
whose  plains  and  hills  lie  outlaid  at  its  feet, 
like  a.  vast  sea  beneath  a  lofty  shore. 

This  land  of  lower  level  is  Natal :  where 
Natal  ends  on  the  west,  Basutoland  begins 
on  the  east,  and  begins  in  a  line  so  abrupt, 
so  ru{£ed,  so  scarped  into  precipice,  and 
turret,  and  pinnacle,  that  it  would  seem  as 
though  nature  had  upraised  a  mighty  wall  of 
rock  to  mark  for  ever  her  line  of  separation 
between  the  mountain  called  Basutoland,  and 
the  meadow  called  Natal. 

There  are  not  many  sights  in  South  Africa 
which  linger  longer  in  the  traveller's  mind 
than  that  which  can  be  seen  almost  every 
momiiigfrom  the  eastern  ridge  of  Basutoland 
— the  Drakensberg. 

It  is  sunrise  over  Natal,  up  from  the 
haze  which  hanga  over  the  Indian  sea — the 
haze  which  has  turned  to  varying  green,  and 
gold,  and  crimson,  as  he  drew'nearer  to  the 
surface— comes  die  great  blood-red  sun, 
flashing  on  the  rent  pinnacles  of  the  mountain 
wall  while  yet  the  region  far  below  is  wrapped 
in  purple  mist.  No  towns,  no  hamlets,  no 
homesteads  stud  the  vast  plain  beneath ;  but 


scores  of  rivers  wind  through  great  grass- 
covered  valleys,  and  from  their  unseen  beds, 
long  rifts  of  snow-white  vapour  float  upward 
towards  the  growing  light,  and  wreathe  them- 
selves along  the  feet  of  hills  and  ding  to 
kloof,  and  catch  upon  their  upmost  billows 
the  light  in  which  they  are  so  soon  to  die. 
And  as  the  light  grows  stronger,  and  the 
flying  remnants  of  night  prisoned  at  the  base 
of  the  great  cliffs,  are  killed  by  the  shafts 
which  the  day  flings  into  "  krance "  and 
cavern,  there  lies  spread  before  the  eye  a  vast 
succession  of  hill  and  valley,  table-topped 
mountain,  gleaming  river — all  green  with  grass 
^-dew-freshened,  and  silent.    This  is  Natal. 

Far  away,  beyond  all,  a  vague  blank  upon 
the  horizon,  the  unseen  sea  is  felt  by  the 
sight,  where,  at  the  furthest  verge  of  vision, 
the  Indian  Ocean  sleeps  in  space. 

But  there  is  another  sight  which  the  tra- 
veller sees  just  before  night-fall,  when  from 
the  meadow,  called  Natal,  he  looks  up  to  the 
lofty  ridge  of  Basutoland.  The  day  has 
done  its  work ;  the  sun  has  gone'  down 
behind  the  great  western  barrier ;  turret, 
dome,  and  rent  mountain  pinnacle,  are  clear 
cut  in  snow  and  purple  against  the  green  and 
saflron  curtain  of  the  sunset ;  the  wall  of  rock 
is  dark  at  its  base,  indistinct  in  its  centre, 
sharp  and  lustrous  along  its  serrated  summit ; 
the  night  gathers  at  its  feet ;  the  day  lingers 
around  its  head ;  there  is  a  shade  of  untold 
beauty  in  the  sky,  a  green,  such  as  one 
sometimes  sees  in  Sevres,  and  which  I  have 
never  seen  in  sunset,  save  in  Natal.  The 
night  deepens,  and  the  light  dies ;  but  long 
after  nightfall,  that  glorious  light  still  lives  in 
the  western  sky,  and  the  unnumbered  peaks, 
and  jagged  spires,  and  pinnacled  turrets  of 
the  Drakensberg  stand  in  lofly  loneliness  as 
though  guarding  the  slow  retreat  of  day  into 
some  far-off  world. 

This  great  range  of  the  Drakensbei^,  called 
by  the  natives  Kathalama,  runs  nearly  north 
and  south  along  the  west  frontier  of  Natal ; 
but  near  the  agth  parallel  of  south  latitude, 
its  direction  changes  suddenly  from  north  to 
west,  and  culminates  in  a  vast  mountain 
mass,  known  as  the  Mont  Aux  Sources,  from 
which  many  subsidiary  ranges,  and  innumer- 
able streams  descend  into  the  surrounding 
countries.  If  one  can  imagine  a  large  letter 
A  laid  with  its  apex  to  the  north,  &e  right- 
hand  arm  would  form  the  Drakensberg,  the 
apex  flattened  out  would  be  the  Mont  Aux 
Sources,  and  the  left  arm  would  be  the 
Maluti  range.  Between  the  arms  of  the 
range  are  several  minor  ranges  and  clusters 
of  mountain,  a  great  sea  of  peaks ;  and  trom 
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&e  Mont  Auk  Sources,  flowing  from  a  laby- 
rinth at  cliff  attd  caiamct,  springs  the  Orange 
river  and  its  muiy  tributaries. 

Three  other  large  m-ers  rise  in  iImb  im- 
penetrable fewness,  the  Wilge,  or  south  fork 
of  the  Vaal,  the  Caledon,  or  north  fork  of 
the  Oamge,  and  the  Tugela,  the  principal 
river  of  NalaJ.  These  many  rivers  flow  from 
tke  Mont  AuxSources,  south,  east,  Jwrth,  aad 
west ;  the  Oiaage,  as  we  have  said,  springing 
from  between  the  arms  of  the  letter  A,  the 
Drakensbeig  and  the  Malittis  ;  the  Caledon 
iBTing  its  source  outside  the  Maluti  range, 
and  between  it  and  the  lower  range  of  the 
Rhode  Betg ;  the  Wilge  river  rising  on  the 
north  face  of  the  Mont  Aux  Sources,  and 
floiwing  down  into  the  Oiange  Free  State  to 
jodn  the  &nous  diamond  VaaJ ;  and  the 
Tugela,  which,  also  waking  from  the  same 
bed,  leaps  suddenly  from  its  cradle  on  the 
summit  oi  ibe  Mont  Aux  Sources  down  the 
perpendicular  vearge  of  the  IXakensbetg,  as 
ibougb,  overjoyed  to  turn  its  steps  to  the 
fair  region  of  Natai,  it  cared  little  for  the 
tihree  thousand  feet  of  lodge  rhat  lay  beneath 
it  and  that  Sir,  green  nxadow.  All  these 
rivers  carry  to  the  Atlantic  or  Indian  seas  the 
tribute  which  the  motintain  monorchs  send 
to  the  ocean  fsom  which  they  once  rose. 

So  lar  (or  the  rivers  and  the  momtains  of 
the  land.  Now  for  the  people  who  have 
made  their  dwellings  in  this  lofty  region. 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  present  century 
was  in  its  cradle,  a  young  Zulu  warrior  came 
riding  from  tbc  aoulh  along  tJie  base  of  the 
Drakenaberg.  He  hold  a  northern  couise. 
He  was  accompanied,  or  rather  carried,  by 
an  animal  never  bcfi»e  seen  in  the  land ;  at 
times  he  appeared  to  the  astonished  eyes  of 
the  beholders  as  a  portion  of  this  aninial,  at 
other  timtis  he  was  sqiarated  from  it 

The  young  Zulu  was  a  lang-banished  exile 
returoing  to  his  hcnne  on  tiie  Tugela  from  a 
far  southern  land,  the  stcange  animal  he 
bestrode  was  a  horae,  the  first  of  Its  kind 
ever  seen  in  these  great  wastes  of  South 
Africa ;  but  he  brought  with  him  from  the 
white  man's  home  other  and  far  greater 
secrets  than  the  strange  a^iiraal  that  carried 
him — he  brought  the  idea  of  unity  where 
there  had  been  disunion,  of  discipline  and 
combination  where  all  had  been  petty  tribal 
war  and  intemedne  confusion,  of  the  strength 
which  lies  in  organized  numbers  against  the 
weakness  of  die  individual.  He  had  seen 
the  regular  soldiers  of  the  white  man,  had 
caught  in  a  vague  way  the  outline  of  their 
organization,  and  now,  as  he  sought,  after  a 
lai^se  of  years,  his  Umtetwa  people,  it  was 


with  the  hope  of  moulding  the  scattered 
power  of  his  tribe  after  the  manner  of  the 
white  soldiery  in  the  infant  colony  to  the 
south,  and  he  succeeded. 

His  people  received  him  as  thnr  chief. 
named  him  Dingisw-ayo,  or  "  The  Wanderer," 
and  listened  to  his  couiwel  and  his  plans. 

Soon  the  youth  of  the  Umtetwa  were 
formed  into  bodies,  fighting  under  distinct 
chiefs,  and  subject  to  the  will  of  one  man, 
Dingiswayo.  This  army  of  the  Umtetwa 
was  not  a  mere  playthmg  in  the  hands  of  its 
chief,  and  ere  a  year  had  passed,  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  had  felt  the  power  of  the  new 
organization ;  small  tribes  became  incorpo- 
rated with  or  subject  to  the  Umtetwa,  and 
many  restless  spirits  among  the  young  men 
of  the  country  beyond  the  Tugrfa  joined  the 
army  of  Dingiswayo,  to  push  their  fortunes 
in  the  ncwfield  which  he  had  opened  to  them. 

Among  the  adventurous  spirits  thus  draTs-n 
to  the  service  of  the  Wanderer,  there  was 
one  of  no  ordinary  genius.  Chaka,  the  son 
of  Senzangakona,  chief  of  a  small  tributary 
tribe  called  Zulus,  entered  as  a  common 
soldier  into  one  of  the  regiments  of 
EKngiswayo.  His  bravery  soon  pointed  him 
out  for  leadership ;  he  learnt  the  lesson  of 
organization  and  discipline  even  to  greater 
eSect  than  had  his  master ;  and  iriien  his  time 
of  chieftainship  had  come,  a  new  power  had 
dawned  among  the  scattered  tribes  of  South- 
Eastem  Africa. 

Some  time  about  1814,  Chaka  began  his 
career  of  conquest.  Everything  went  down 
before  him.  He  changed  the  mode  ol 
fighting  in  the  field — of  movement  in  the 
campaign.  To  throw  the  assagai  was  for- 
bidden :  a  shorter-handed  weapon  was  insti- 
tuted, and  it  was  to  be  struck  into  the 
enemy,  not  cast  at  him  from  a  distance. 
"  Wait  until  you  see  the  whites  of  the 
enemy's  eyes,  and  then  strike  hard,"  was  the 
order  of  the  Zuhi  chief.  His  spirit  was 
caught  by  his  soldiers,  and  thcj-  closed  with 
their  enemies  only  to  conquer. 

An  immense  territory  soon  oimed  the 
dominion  of  die  chief  of  the  Zulus,  but  he 
conquered  only  to  desolate  and  to  kill. 
From  the  far  Limpopo  to  the  southern  St. 
John,  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  where  men 
now  dig  diamonds  by  the  swift-running 
Vaal — all  that  portion  of  Africa  lay  prostrate 
at  Chaka's  feet.  The  lower  countries  were 
a  vast  waste ;  famine,  pestilence,  and  death 
had  swept  the  land ;  and  only  in  remote 
glen  or  wooded  kloof,  or  impenetrable  fast- 
ness, could  be  found  a  remnant  of  the  deso- 
lated tribes. 
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II  was  in    the   yeai  1828   that  the  con- 
I   qtteror's  career  came  to  a  doae.    He  was 

assassinated  by  some  of  his  own  people  at 

his  kraal  south  of  the  lower  Tugela.  Seeing 
li  his  end  inevitable,  be  cried  out  to  his  ntur- 
,  derers,  "  Ye  think  when  I  am  gone  that  ye 
jl  sball  rule  this  Sand;  but  behind  ye  I  see  a 
I    white  man  coming  from  the  loudi,  and  he 

and  bis  shall  be  your  roasters." 

Afi  he  spoke  they  struck  him  with  their 

assagais,  and  the  greatest  conqueror  of  Zulu- 
.  land  was  no  more.  The  scattered  tribes 
,|   that  bad    been  unable  to  oppose  the 'Zulu 

■  chieC  had  withdrawn  into  remote  countries, 
i  One  powerful  band,  attacked  in  the  open 

■  country,  had  retreated  along  the  Vaal,  and 
I  by  the  fastnesses  of  the  DiaJcensbcig,  into 
i   what  is  now  called  Basutoland,     Th^  were 

.1   without  cohesion.     A  dozen  chicb  clainted 

"    their  obedience,  and  it  was  only  the  rugged 

land  and  tJK  natural  defences  of  theii  new 

home  which  enabled  them  to  preserve  even 

;   a  shadow  of  their  power. 

;|       About  the  time  o£  Chaka's  death  thete 

1 1    arose,  in  this  Basuto  nation,  a  man  differing 

I,    in  every  respect  from  the  Zulu  conqueror. 

He  was  a  shrewd  observer,  apt  in  council, 

'    held  peculiar  views  about  the  white  man's 

I  -dominion,  and  had  more  faith  in  the  power 

'  of  the  tongue  than  in  that  of  the  ass^fai ; 

yet  he  was  a  brave  and  skilfiil  soldier.     The 

name  of  this  man  was  Moshesdi.     From  a 

petty    chief    he    soon    became    a   powerful 

leader,   and   ten  years  after  the  death  of 

Chaka  he  was  the  acknowledged  paramount 

I    of  all  Basutoland,  and  had  moulded  together 

into  one  nation  all  the  tribes  which  dwelt 

around  the  Mont  aux  Sources,  and  along  the 

I    upper  waters  of  the  Caledon. 

Al  the  period  we  speak  of,  this  region  of 

!    Bofiutoland,  the  great  level  now  called  the 

'    Orange    Free   State,    and    the    meadow   of 

Xatal  were  all  unknown  to  the  white  man. 

'   A  few  travellers  or  hunters  had  penetrated 

north  of  the  Orange  River,  but  the  great 

I    mountain  fastness  had  resisted  all  attempts 

to    pierce    its    mysteries ;    and   nothing   of 

Natal,    save   its  half-tropic    shore-line,   was 

known  to  the  outside  world.      A  vast  un- 

tnfasured  solitude  was  this  land  beyond  all 

the  Orange  River.     From  the  rising  of  the 

lUQ    until    its    going    down,    the    traveller 

beheld  an  endless  plain.     At  times  a  flat- 

toj>pcd    hill   rose  abruptly  from    the  level ; 

loose  rocks  of  sand  or  trap  cumbered  the 

base  ;  the  sides  wi^re  scarped,  or  steep  and 

overhanging  near   the   summit ;   and   upon 

the   top  a  perfectly  level  table  suriace  was 

cut  clearly  against  the  sky  line.     Perchance 


the  hillside  held  a  straggling  growth  of 
bush.  For  the  rest— bill  and  level,  plain 
and  precipice— were  clothed  in  a  short 
green  grass  in  summer,  a  dry  bridc-coIoured 
clay  in  winter,  but  at  all  times  it  was  a  land  of 
life. 

Across  the  endless  pLiin,  upon  the  table- 
topped  hill,  in  the  dry  dust-coloured  valley, 
there  moved  and  grazed  and  galloped  in- 
numetable  herds  of  wild  animals.  Spring- 
bok and  blessbok,  wilderbecste  and  harte- 
beeste,  eland  and  quagga,  roamed  in  count- 
less numbers,  and  the  traveller  saw  when  the 
sun  shone  over  the  land  the-light  reflected 
upon  the  glistening  sides  or  striped  foreheads 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  graceful  antelopes, 
careering  in  circles  round  the  track,  or 
stopping  in  their  prancing  gallop  to  gaze  in 
wonder  at  the  stranger's  presence. 

But  at  length  the  great  wastes  north'  ol 
Orange  River  began  to  know  a  change. 

About  forty  years  ago  there  came  in  long 
succession  from  the  south  a  vast  troop  of 
wagons ;  men  rode  on  horseback  by  the 
waggons;  twenty  coupled  oxen  drew  each 
ponderous  load ;  there  were  AUly  tune  hun- 
dred wagons,  and  across  the  dusty  plains 
crept  the  monstrous  cavalcade. 

It  passed  slowly  on.  Some  tarried  here, 
some  there,  others  wandered  on  further  into 
the  wilds. 

There  is  a  tall  inountain  which  stands  out 
by  itself  in  this  great  j^n.  It  is  rugged  and 
lofry,  and  can  be  seen  from  a  great  distance; 
fifty  miles  away  it  still  seems  near  at  hand. 
It  is  called  ITia-banchu,  or  the  Hill  of  Night. 
Near  this  dark  hill  many  of  the  new-comers 
halted.  They  were  white  men,  who  had  long 
dwelt  in  the  regions  to  the  south,  and  they 
now  sought  this  northern  waste,  not  because 
their  own  lands  were  becoming  over  peopled, 
or  because  fresh  arrivals  pressed  them  from 
without ;  but  from  a  restless  longing  to  escape 
from  law  and  civilised  restraint,  and  to  esta- 
blish themselves  in  a  kind  of  patriarchal  free- 
dom in  the  remote  interior.  They  had  but  a 
faint  idea  of  the  geography  of  the  earih,  and 
not  a  few  among  them  looked  upon  this  mi- 
gration as  a  counterpart  to  the  exodus  of  the 
Israelites  of  old,  and  had  some  dim  ei^ccta- 
tion  of  finding  a  promised  land  beyond  the 
deserts  of  the  treeless  Karoo. 

Some  halted  within  sight  of  the  Hill  of 
Night,  others  pressed  on  to  the  north  and 
east.  Moshcsh  held  many  parleys  with  them 
as  their  slow  lumbering  waggons  joked  along 
the  plains  of  what  is  to-day  the  Orange  Free 
State ;  but  he  did  nothing  to  oppose  their 
progress,  and  they  passed  along  his  rugged 
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frontier  to  where  the  ridge  of  the  Drakens- 
berg  breaks  down  from  the  Mont  Aux 
Sources,  and  a  gradual  decline  leads  into  the 
pastures  of  Natal. 

They  reached  the  ridge,  and  looked  down 
upon  the  fair  land  below.  It  was  a  sight 
which  woke  even  in  the  dull  nature  of  the 
Dutch  onlooker  a  sense  of  enthusiasm. 
Here  was  their  promised  land,  here  was 
their  possession.  Slowly  the  long  cavalcade 
wound  down  the  steep  descent,  and  took 
possession  of  Natal. 

Moshesh  had  built  his  kraal  at  the  base, 
and  upon  the'  summit  of  one  of  these  innu- 
merable flat-topped  hills  called  Table  Moun- 
tains of  Basutoland ;  the  hill  was  named 
Thaba  Bossiou,  or  the  dark  mountain.  It 
stood  some  six  miles  from  the  Caledon  r' 
Twenty  miles  to  the  east,  the  great  range  of 
the  Malutis  rose  in  dark  blue  masses,  around 
them  lay  a  perfect  network  of  table  moun- 
tains, deep  winding  valleys,  abrupt  sand- 
stone precipices,  and  every  variety  of 
intermixed  hill  and  kloof,  vale  and  ridge. 

Moshesh's  name  had  vridened  out  over  a 
broad  area  of  fame ;  many  tribes  of  Griquas, 
Amonquanis,  and  Zulus  had  tried  the 
strength  of  the  Basuto  nation,  and  felt  the 
power  of  the  crafty  chief  who  dwelt  in  "Hiaba 
Bossiou.  Once,  a  large  horde  of  Griquas 
(Dutch  half-breeds),  attacked  the  mountain 
kraal  under  a  certain  Hendrick  Hendricks, 
and  of  his  doughty  followers  not  one  escaped. 
Again,  Palarita  led  the  Amathlubi  tribe 
into  Basutoland,  and  lef^  his  bones  and 
theirs  to  whiten  the  hills  of  the  Caledon, 

But  Moshesh  was  crafty  in  his  victories. 
He  kept  to  his  mountain  fastnesses ;  repelled 
all  attacks  upon  his  territory,  and  took 
counsel  from  a  few  foreign  missionaries  who 
had  sought  his  country. 

Time  went  on.  The  Dutch  were  not  to 
have  quiet  possession  of  Natal.  Chaka  was 
long  dead;  but  a  tyrant  almost  as  cruel, 
though  with  but  half  his  cleverness,  reigned 
in  his  stead. 

At  the  base  of  the  Drakensberg,  amidst 
the  kloofs  and  glens  of  the  upper  Tugeia  and 
its  tributaries,  there  dwelt  a  chief  named 
Sikkunellya.  This  chief  had  made  a  foray 
into  Zulu-land,  and  carried  off  cattle  from 
the  people  of  Dingaan,  the  murderer  and 
successor  of  Chaka.  The  Dutch  restored 
the  captured  cattle  to  the  Zulu  chief,  and 
asked  in  return  for  a  cession  of  Natal.  The 
request  was  acceded  to.  It  is  easy  to  give 
away  that  which  is  not  ours,  and  all  Natal 
was  given  by  the  tyrant's   murderer  to  the 


new-comers — all  Natal  from  the  Tugeia  to 
the  Umzimkuln,  from  the  Drakensberg  to-1he 
Indian  sea. 

At  the  king's  kraal  by  Umkinglov^  this 
cession  was  made.  Dingaan  placed  his  sign 
manual  to  the  document,  and  the  Dutch 
leaders  Maritz  and  Rettef  affixed  their  sig- 
natures in  due  form.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  this  latter  operation  was  one  of  no  little 
difficulty  to  the  Dutch  commanders ;  for  to 
these  modem  Israelites  a  pen  was  a  stranger  ■ 
weapon  than  a  gun  ;  but  somehow  or  other  ■ 
the  names  were  affixed  and  the  Dutch  com-  j 
manders  prepared  to  withdraw.  ■  ] 

At  evening  there  arose  a  great  uproar  in 
the  camp ;  there  was  a  cry  of  treason  through  j 
the    Dutch    Laager;    thousands    of    naked  | 
Zulus  crowded    among  the  waggons ;  there  ] 
were  random  shots  and  fierce  shouts,  and  ; 
much    stabbing  and  glint    of  assagais,  and 
when  daylight  dawned  again.  Relief  and  his 
comrades  all  lay  weltering  in  their  blood. 

It  would  be  long  to  tell  of  the  scenes  that 
followed;  how  the  Zulus  swept  down  into 
Natal  upon  the  scattered  Laagers  of  the 
Dutch  by  the  swift-running  Tugeia,  and  the 
Bushman  Rivers ;  how  these  brave  savages 
rushed  the  Laagar  by  the  Bushman  river 
drift,  and  carried  such  destruction  through 
the  camps,  that  to-day  an  immense  tract  of 
country  bears  the  name  of  "  Weenan,"  or  the 
place  of  weeping  ;  and  then,  how  the  Dutch- 
men rallied  and  bore  back  the  savage  tribe, 
and  in  a  great  battle  by  the  Blood  river, 
destroyed  the  king's  kraal,  and  broke  for 
ever  the  power  of  the  Zulu  tribe. 

But  while  all  this  wild  work  went  on  in 
the  lower  country,  along  the  base  of  the 
Drakensberg,  up  aloft  in  Basutoland  the 
crafty  chief  Moshesh  held  quiet  possession  of 
his  glens  and  table-topped  ridges.  Five 
years  earlier,  a  small  group  of  white  men  from 
a  distant  country  had  come  to  Basutoland. 
They  came  to  teach,  not  to  fight ;  they  were 
French  missionaries.  Mosliesh  received 
them  with  favour.  He  gave  them  land  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  Hard  by  his 
own  stronghold  of  Thaba  Bossiou,  they  built 
a  mission  station  of  great  beauty  :  it  was  in  a 
valley  between  two  steep  rugged  table  hills ; 
a  stream  ran  below  it ;  great  clifls  of  basaltic 
rock  stood  like  sentinels  around  it,  and  in 
spring,  the  scent  of  almond  blossoms  filled 
air,  and  the  thatched  eaves  were  white 
with  jessamine  flowers. 

But  Moshesh,  though  he  encouraged  the 
missionaries,  and  counselled  his  people  to 
attend  their  teaching,  did  not  himself  adopt 
their  faith.    "  He  was  too  old  to  cliange ; 
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the  young  people  might  leam ;  but  for  him  it 
would  not  do."  So  has  it  been  in  these 
limes  of  ours  all  the  world  over,  the  days 
have  passed  when  savage  kings  and  chiefs 
adopt  the  cross  at  the  teaching  of  the 
missionary,  and  with  Xavier,  that  power 
which  penetrated  the  hearts  of  peoples,  and 
changed  kings  and  nations,  seems  to  have 
vanished  from  the  earth. 
But  though  Moshesh  took  small  heed  of 


the  teachings  of  the  Frenchmen  in  spiritual 
matters,  in  temporal  ones  he  gave  full 
attention  to  them.  Beware  of  war;  resist 
when  attacked ;  make  friends  with  the  white 
man  , — these  were  the  chief  tenets  of  the 
worldly  creed  they  taught  him,  and  under 
such  teaching  Moshesh  grew  in  power,  and 
Basutoland  became  rich  and  prosperous. 

But  a  great  danger  soon  began  to  menace 
Basutoland.     The  wave  of  the  white  man's 


domination  was  beginning  to  surge  against 
the  mountain  fastness  of  the  Mont  aux 
Sources.  South  Africa  had  not  a  white 
population  equal  to  a  third-rate  English 
town  ;  nevertheless,  an  area  as  large  as 
Germany  was  found  too  small  to  hold  these 
fifty  thousand  white  men,  and  the  Chin  but 
restless  stream  was  already  beating  against 
(he  rtnnote  regions  of  the  Malutis,  and  Row- 
ing away  to  the  mighty  wilderness  where  the 


Vaal  washed  from  its  gravelly  shores  in 
summer  floods  the  yet-unknown  shining 
stones  called  diamonds. 

To  build  empires  out  of  her  colonies ;  to 
make  Greater  Britains  in  the  vast  wastes  of 
America,  in  the  great  uplands  of  South  Africa, 
or  in  the  island  continents  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  seems  a  dream  that  for  ages  never 
dawned  upon  the  British  mind.  Whyshould  it  ? 
Our  statesmen  were  not  intent  on  building 
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empire  anywhere — even  at  home.  To  make  it 
"last  our  time"  was  policy  sufficiently  &j- 
seeiiig  for  the  wisest  among  them ;  and  as  for 
dK  wastes,  well,  there  were  buffaloes  there, 
and  wiidebeestes,  and  kangaroos,  and  there 
they  m^ht  stay  until  the  day  of  juilgment. 

It  was  a  fanciful  picture  that  of  the  New- 
Zealander,  and  the  broken  bridge,  the  crum- 
bling dome,  the  silent  city ;  but  for  all  that 
ll'ere  is  not  to-day  a  wanderer  who  has  ever 
roamed  through  the  new  lands  of  the  earth 
who  has  not  seen  full  many  times  repeated 
the  drearier  spectacle  of  possession — bom  to 
us  in  earlier  times  out  of  the  throes  of  fight 
and  fierce  contention  over  sea  and  land- 
abandoned  into  other  hands,  or  let  crumble 
from  us  in  a  heedless  j^athy  more  irritating 
than  defeat. 

But  to  Basutoland. 

The  Dutch  Boers  who  had  crossed  the 
Orange  River  proceeded  to  establish  them- 
selves as  an  independent  community  among 
the  wiidebeestes  and  the  blessboks;  there 
were  no  Englishmen  in  that  part  of  tlie 
world,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Dutch 
repabiic  met  with  no  opposition  at  our 
hands.  Those  of  the  Dutch,  however,  who 
crossed  the  Berg,  and  went  down  into  Natal, 
met  with  diflerent  treatment. 

Far  away  by  the  Indian  Sea,  at  the  port  of 
Natal,  a  sotalt  English  settlement  had  talcen 
root.  After  defeating  the  Zulu  king  and 
destroying  his  kraal  in  the  upper  country, 
the  Dutch  advcoturers  had  drawn  nearK  to 
the  sea — to  Atalqr  or  Jerusalem  or  the  Jordan, 
as  they  fondly  imagined.  AJI  at  once  they 
found  themselves  iace  to  face  witii  the 
English  settlemeoL  "Curse  these  English- 
men !"  doubdess.  cried  the  Boeis ;  "  here 
they  are  safely  settled  in  Jenisalem  before 
us."  Still,  thert  was  peace  between  the 
rival  settlers  for  a  time,  and,  in  the  &ce  of 
the  comiBDn  enemy,  war  would  have  been 
dangerous. 

But  after  the  victory  over  the  Zulus  things 
changed.  The  Dutch  attacked  the  English 
settlement,  and  for  a  time  had  matters  their 
own  way.  Beaten  by  superior  numbers, 
the  English  commander  shut  himself  up  in 
a  hastily-built  fort,  composed  verses  to  the 
Southern  Cross,  and  bid  defiance  to  the 
Eoers.  Months  passed  away;  help  came 
to  the  British  camp  from  Cape  Colony ;  the 
Dutch  were  beaten  back ;  they  moved  into 
the  upper  country  again,  and  more  tlian  ball 
their  number  recrossed  the  Berg  to  seek  for 
.\raby  in  other  lands.  Natal  was  English  ; 
but  by  a  fata!  error  the  line  of  British 
boundary  stopped  at  the  Draliensberg ;  no 


claim  was  made  to  the  great  plains  north  of 
the  Orange  River — no  claim,  at  least,  for  s' 
years  after. 

In  1847  a  man  was  appointed  to  the 
governorship  of  Ca])e  Colony  who,  whatever 
might  be  his  other  qualities,  knew  the  true 
policy  of  England  in  the  wilds.  There  were 
to  be  no  bfwndaries  to  English  possession  ia 
South  Afi-ica,  save  such  as  ocean  set.  Boers 
might  migrate  here  or  there ;  but  whenever 
the  time  should  come  that  English  civilisa- 
tion reached  the  confines  of  the  country  in 
which  tliey  had  settled,  then,  too,  had  come 
the  time  for  the  establishnaent  of  British 
dominion  in  that  land ;  whether  Boer,  or 
Basuto,  or  Bosjisman  reigned  or  roamed  in 
it.  SouLh  Africa  was  British  by  every  riglit 
of  CMiquest  and  pri^■ilege  of  possession. 
The  Dutdi,  dissatisfied  with  out  aboUtion  of 
slavery,  might  "  trek  "  where  they  pleased ; 
but  they  must  still  remain  British  subjects, 
by  the  self-same  law  which  made  the  Mor- 
mons citizens  of  the  United  States,  after  they 
had  placed  sixte«i  hundred  miles  of  wilder- 
ness between  them  and  the  last  outpOEt  of 
Yankeedom. 

In  r847,  there  arrived  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  *  new  Governor ;  he  had  been  a 
dashiog  leader  of  dashing  men.  British 
power,  as  represeafied  by  a  few  squadrons  of 
British  cavalry,  was  in  his  eyes  irresistible. 
Dutch  Boers  settii^  up  a  republic  of  their 
own  beyond  the  Onuige  River— the  thing  was 
absurd  to  the  lost  degree.  "  Forward  the 
Cape  Caq».  March  away  the  Rifle  Brigade, 
We'll  soon  seewiw  is  to  be  the  ruler  in- South 

So  stTOBS  dw  wikJs  of  l^e  Karoo,  and  up 
b>  the  bulks  of  the  Oiange  River,  went  a  small 
force  of  Tegular  troths.  Some  little  distance 
north  of  die  river,  a  "  ConuDando  "  of  Boers 
had  taken  its  post  amidst  locks  and  stone- 
covered  hills  nigh  3  place  called  BoamplB.tz. 

The  victor  of  Aliwal,  brave  to  rashness, 
rides  forward  in  adwnce  of  the  little  army. 
Shots  ring  oot  from  the  racks,  a  few  of  the 

~  fall,  an  escort  of  Cape-mounted  men 
run  away ;  but  the  brave  old  chief  reins  in 
his  charger  where  he  is,  and  cursing  the  run- 
aways, calls  out  to  the  Rifles  to  advance. 
Iliey  come  up  at  the  double,  spread  out  into 
the  hills,  and  move  straight  up  against  t' 
rocks.  Suddenly  the  puffs  of  smoke  cease. 
"  This  is  not  a  proper  way  to  fight,"  say  the 
Boers  ;  "  we  came  prepared  to  lie  here  quicHy 
for  a  few  hours  among  the  rocks,  and  here 
these  fellows  come  running  up  to  us  as  iJ' 
they  were  our  friends." 

So  in  order  to  escape  being  shaken  by  the 
I    .      L.OOQiC 
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hand,  or  perhaps  hy  the  throat,  the  Dutch- 
men scruable  into  their' saddles  in  yonder 
hollow,  midst  the  hills,  and  gaUop  away  to 
Dorthem  wilds,  theii  brave  leader,  one  Pris- 
torius  by  Dane,  never  diawing  rein  until  sijrty 
miles  lay  between  lum  and  the  Boomplatz. 

The  Oiznge  Kepnblic  was  no  more. 
Moshcsh  heard  nith  ji^,  np  m  his  moun- 
tain, the  tidings  of  Boomplatz,  and  he 
maniAed  out  from  the  hills,  with  his  army, 
to  greet  the  English  Goveimr,  and  to  show 
his  reelect  fat  die  Queen's  authority, 

Theymetat  Winbn^.  It wasanovelsight. 
The  Baiuto  aimy  muntoered  above  five 
diouand  men,  Btosdy  mounted  on  shaggy  or 
wiry  ponies.  Sir  Harry  Smith  was  in  high 
spirits,  "fttoshesh  was  bis  friend  and  brother," 
be  said.  "  The  Basulos  and  the  Enghsh  would 
ever  be  friends," 

Tlie  Et^Iish  general  called  out  in  his 
deep  voice,  whether  there  was  any  trooper  in 
the  ranks  who  could  perform  the  sword- 
exercise  in  front  of  the  line,  for  the  ediica- 
tion  of  the  Basutos.  A  trooper  rode  out  and 
began  to  cut  and  thrust  about  his  horse's 
ears.  Sir  Harry  waved  him  back  with  a 
gesture  of  disdain.  Another  essayed  the 
feat ;  again  the  old  geneca!  cried  out,  "  that 
was  not  the  sword-exercise." 

At  last,  as  Iridi  Eoldier  rode  to  the  front, 
he  cut  atid  thrust,  and  whirled  and  slashed, 
and  jerked  about  in  his  saddle  in  such  a 
fraotic  manner,  that  the  Basutos  roared  with 
delight,  and  Sir  Harry  Smith  declared  his 
satis  factioa.  Then  came  soine  cavaby 
tnanteuvres,  and  finally  the  review  was  over. 

It  was  now  Moshesh's  turn.  He  attempted 
a  charge  J  but  a  great  part  of  his  cavalry 
was  suddenly  tranGfouned  into  infantry  by 
the  nraple  process  of  being  sent  flying  over 
its  horse's  head.  The  horse  was  still  a  new- 
comer in  Basutoland,  and  the  monkey-like 
seat  which  now  cannot  be  shaken,  had  not 
then  been  aitamed. 

A  war_  dance  wound  up  the  day.  The 
whole  fiasuto  army  danced  like  demons, 
Mo^eeh  capering  at  their  head.  At  one 
paiod  the  excitement  became  so  intertse  that 
It  is  said  the  tAd  general  caught  the  infection, 
and,  seizing  Moshesh  in  his  arms,  danced 
round  and  round  with  him. 

Mosbesh  went  ba£k  to  his  mountains. 
The  English  Governor  pursued  his  way  to 
tbe  Drakensberg.  On  the  ridge  overlooking 
Natal  he  met  the  Boers  in  council.  They 
were  flying  with  their  flocks  and  herds  from 
Naul,  to  escape  from  the  Bcitish  Govcra- 
tnent  once  more :  Araby  attd  the  Promised 
Load  were  to  be  sawiht  somewhere  else. 


It  would  have  been  better  for  Natal  if  the 
English  Governor  had  allowed  the  Boers  to 
seek  fre^  fields  and  pastotes  new. 

To  make  the  earth  a  waste  and  to  call  it 
a  £arm  is  the  first  rule  of  Dutch  agricultural 
practice  in  South  Africa.  Six  thousand  acres 
are  still  known  as  "  a  small  £arm  " — no  fence, 
no  tree,  no  shrub,  no  sign  of  agriculture 
breaks  the  terrible  monotony  of  au  up- 
country  Dutch  holding :  tar  as  eye  can  reach 
there  is  but  a  wilderness  unmarked  by  man. 

In  the  council  on  tlie  top  of  tbe  Drakens- 
beig,  Sir  Harry  Smith  offered  to  the  flying 
Dutchmen  the  roost  liberal  grants  of  Land  in 
Natal.  In  many  cases  these  graats  were 
accepted,  the  Boers  resumed  their  ii:»:n>cr 
places;  the  system  of  vast  fariiK  became 
perpetuated  in  a  country  whose  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate  were  in  perfect  keeping 
with  a  system  of  small  agricultuEal  headings, 
and  the  opportunity  was  for  ever  lost  of 
planting  on  the  African  continent  tbe  germs 
of  the  only  European  settlement  whidi  can 
ever  ripen  into  a  prosperous  civilisation. 

Time  went  on.  A  new  govenur  was  sent 
to  the  Cape ;  war,  fierce  war,  had  broken  out 
among  the  Kaffir  tribes  of  the  Kei  river. 
Moshesh  kept  to  his  mountains;  but  ever 
and  anon  the  Boers,  who  had  settled  in  the 
plains,  cut  off  some  slice  of  Basuto  terrii»r\-, 
run  the  swerving  lines  of  farms  further  to- 
wards the  Caledon,  and  set  up  beacons 
nearer  to  the  Blue  Malutis. 

Then  there  came  raids  upon  cittle,  horses 
disappeared  from  the  farms  :  the  Basuto  said 
it  was  but  fair  retaliation  ;  the  Boers  called  it 
unprovoked  robbery. 

Following  the  affair  of  Boomplatz  came 
the  establishment  of  British  government  north 
of  the  Orange  River,  An  English  resident 
dwelt  at  Bloemfonteia,  a  small  garrison 
occupied  die  fort.  The  resident  took  the 
views  of  the  farmers,  got  together  some 
tribes  of  Barralongs  and  Becbuans,  and 
moved  against  Mo&heeh.  The  Bechuans  and 
Barralongs  made  a  poor  fight :  Moahe^ 
was  the  victor,  but  he  knew  better  than  to 
push  his  advantage  ai;ainst  the  British. 

Towards  the  midille  of  iSja  the  war  on 
the  Kei  was  over,  and  the  English  Gowemor, 
Sir  George  Cathcart,  bethought  him  of  a  new 
move.  He  ordered  the  assembly  of  a  Field 
Force  on  the  Orange  River  in  the  month  of 
November  of  that  year,  and,  crossing  the 
river  early  in  December,  moved  along  the 
right  lank  of  the  Caiedoo,  He  had  with  him 
tbe  finest  force  ever  seen  in  South  Afhca — 
a  regiment  of  lancers,  a  battery  of  artillery, 
and  four  rei'iments  of  lisht  intantry. 

I  ctizecDv  Google 
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About  mid-December  the  little  army  reach- 
ed Plattbei^,  on  the  Caledon ;  a  few  miles 
across  the  river  lay  the  mountain  fastnesses 
of  Thaba  Bossiou,  and  from  the  ridge  of 
Plattberg  could  be  seen  the  hills  and  rocks  of 
Basutoland  stretching  from  the  river  side  to. 
the  Malutis. 

On  the  19th  of  December  Moshesh  came 
to  the  English  camp  in  considerable  alarm. 
The  interview  between  him  and  the  British 
commander  was  a  curious  one.  Cathcart 
demanded  ten  thousand  head  of  cattle,  and 
a  large  number  of  horses  as  a  fine  for  the 
misdeeds  of  the  Basutos.  Moshesli  expostu- 
lated, declared  the  number  was  out  of  all 
reason,  begged  for  time,  spoke  parable  after 
parable,  dealt  in  metaphor  by  the  hour ;  but 
all  to  little  purpose.  "  Peace  is  like  the  rain 
that  makes  the  grass  grow,"  he  said,  "  war  is 
the  hot  wind  that  burns  it  lip." 

Ac  last,  finding  neither  metaphor  nor  en- 
treaty of  any  avail  to  prevent  the  lessening 
of  the  fine  imposed  upon  him,  he  asked  the 
General  what  would  happen  if  the  whole 
number  were  not  forthcoming  on  the  third 
day,  "  In  that  case  I  will  go  and  take  them," 
was  the  reply.  "War  is  bad,"  answered 
Moshesh ;  "  but  even  a  beaten  dog  will  bite." 
Then  he  went  back  to  his  mountain. 

The  20th  of  December  came.  At  day- 
break the  army  moved  from  its  camp  at 
Platburg,  crossed  the  flooded  Caledon  on 
pontoons,  and  held  its  way  towards  Thaba 
Bossiou.  It  was  a  dull  overcast  morning: 
now  and  again  the  vapour  broke  into  rifts, 
and  between  them  could  be  seen  the  steep 
sides  of  cliffs  hanging  abruptly  over  winding 
valleys,  and  at  times  perched  on  some  craggy 
point,  a  Basuto  scout  was  visible  keenly 
watching  from  his  shaggy  pony  the  moving 
column  beneath ;  all  else  was  quiet. 

From  the  centre  of  the  valley  through 
which  the  column  marched  a  large  hill  rose 
abruptly  before  the  troops,  and  stood  like  a 
great  island  in  a  stream,  the  valley  separating 
at  its  base  and  throwing  out  arms  on  either 
side.  The  hill  that  rose  between  these 
branching  valleys  was  high  and  table- 
topped;  its  sides,  scarped  into  perpendicular 
"  krances  "  near  the  summit,  sloped  down 
at  a  steep  angle  near  the  base,  where  lay 
piled  together  a  d^ris  of  crag  and  boulder, 
long  since  niined  and  shattered  from  the 
rock-frontlet  above. 

The  hill  was  called  the  Berea.  At  the 
spot  where  the  gorge  or  valley  divided 
branches,  Cathcait  divided  his  little  army 
loo.  The  Lancers  ioUowed  the  valley  to 
the  left ;  the  Infantry  took  the  hill  of  thi 


;a  in  front ;  the  Artillery,  the  general 
and  his  staff,  and  half  a  battalion  of  foot 
kept  along  the  valley  to  the  right. 

It  was  a  strange  disposal  of  the  little  army. 
The  valleys  along  which  the  wings  moved, 
diverged  further  and  further  apart — mist, 
fog,  crag,  and  precipice  intercepted  the  view  ; 
nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  table-topped 
hill  save  its  scarped  sides  and  rugged 
"  krances  ; "  troops  in  the  valley  could 
render  no  assistance  to  troops  on  the  hill  j 
nor  was  it  possible  to  communicate  from  one 
valley  to  another  except  by  a  long  circle 
round  the  base  of  the  Berea.  It  is  difficult 
to  climb  these  table  mountains,  but  it  is  ten 
times  more  difficult  to  come  down  them 
j^^n ;  for  the  rugged  path  which  zig-zags 
through  the  cliffs  can  be  traced  from  beneath, 
but  is  altogether  lost  from  above- 
On  the  summit  of  the  Berea  hill  Moshesh 
had  collected  together  a  vast  number  of 
cattle  and  horses,  these  the  cavalry  had 
orders  to  capture.  Through  a  rough  and 
broken  incline  which  wound  through  rocks 
and  shingle,  the  Lancers  reached  the  top  of 
the  Berea.  On  all  sides  there  spread  around 
them  a  level  expanse  of  sward,  upon  which 
Basutos  galloped  to  and  fro  endeavouring  to 
urge  to  greater  haste  huge  droves  of  cattle. 
The  Lancers  rode  in  among  the  cattle;  the 
Basutos  fled  into  the  fog.  For  a  time  all 
went  well ;  but  the  work  of  cattle  driving 
was  not  a  military  manceuvre  much  in  prac- 
tice among  the  cavalry,  and  the  troopers 
riding  to  and  fro  soon  became  detached  into 
broken  parties  of  a  few  men  lost  in  a  maze 
ot  terrified  animals. 

All  at  once  through  the  fog  there  came  a 
dense  mass  01  Basutos  riding  down  upon  the 
scattered  troopers.  The  cattle  broke  in 
every  direction— in  vain  the  Lancers  tried  to 
rally ;  from  rock  and  crevice,  from  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  precipice  where  the  flat-topped 
hill  dipped  all  at  once  out  of  sight,  the  shaggy 
ponies  and  their  naked  riders  came  sweeping 
through  the  wreaths  of  mist — the  right,  the 
left,  the  north,  and  the  south  had  all  become 
to  the  English  soldier  a  hopeless  puzzle; 
some  fought  singly  against  many  foes ;  others, 
endeavouring  to  reach  the  main  body,  be- 
came only  further  separated  from  it ;  others, 
pent  between  their  enemies  and  the  wail- 
like precipice  edge,  boldly  charged  into  the 
Basutos.  In  a  few  moments  a  score  of  the 
finest  cavalry  in  the  world  had  been  killed, 
their  horses  taken,  their  gay  trappings  torn 
ofi^,  and  then  was  there  seen  the  singular 
sight  of  these  monkey-like  negroes,  arrayed 
in  scarlet  coat  and  leather  over-all,  flourish- 
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ing  bnght-pennaned  lances  aloft  as  they 
galloped  hither  and  thither  over  the  table- 
land of  the  Berea  hill. 

While  this  wretched  scene  was  being 
enacted  on  the  left,  the  centre  column  of 
infantiy  pushed  its  way  up  the  precipice 
and  g^ned  a  footing  on  the  summit.  A 
mounted  staff-ofiicer  was  with  them.  Riding 
some  distance  in  advance  of  the  front  of  the 
column,  he  thought  he  discerned  in  the  fog 
the  helmets  and  pennons  of  the  Lancers. 
Galloping  up  to  them,  he  suddenly  found 
himself  surrounded  by  Basutos  dressed  in 
cavalry  uniform.  Faunae  is  said  to  have 
surrendered  his  sword,  and  asked  for  a  few 
minutes'  grace  before  his  death.  Some  hesi- 
tation appears  to  have  been  felt  by  the 
Basutos  at  the  final  moment.  There  were 
those  among  the  savages  who  would  have 
spared  the  life  of  the  prisoner ;  but  while 
some  clamoiu'ed  for  his  life  and  others 
sought  to  preserve  it,  news  came  that  the 
white  soldiers  had  killed  Basuto  women  at 
the  base  of  the  Berea  hill,  and  these  tidings 
dedded  the  captive's  fate.  He  was  killed  on 
the  spot. 

The  day  wore  to  a  close.  Cathcart  spent 
many  an  anxious  moment  Dark  clouds  of 
Basuto  horsemen  hovered  around  the  Eng- 
lish army.  At  length  the  infantry  descended 
from  the  hill ;  the  clouds  of  horsemen 
seemed  to  increase.  For  a  moment,  it  is 
said,  the  English  general  deemed  himself 
Un*.  "  Let  us  die  like  English  soldiers,"  he 
exclaimed  to  some  of  his  staff. 

"  Die  !  "  exclaimed  the  fiery-spirited  Eyre, 
who  had  just  arrived,  maddened  by  the 
result  of  the  day.  "  Give  me  leave,  sir, 
and  I  will  soon  answer  for  this  black 
rabble." 


But  night  was  already  closing ;  and  as  the 
daylight  darkened  over  Thaba  Bossiou,  the 
Basutos  drew  off  into  the  mountains. 

Next  morning  Cathcart  withdrew  his  forces 
to  his  original  camp  on  the  Caledon.  The 
troops  were  wild  to  avenge  the  disasters  of 
the  Berea.  Such  an  army  foiled  by  such  a 
foe  !  They  must  advance  again  and  storm 
Thaba  Bossiou.  But  ere  the  morning  wore 
away,  messengers  came  from  Moshesh.  That 
crafty  chief  knew  well  what  would  be  the 
result  of  his  transient  victory.  His  soldiers 
might  deck  themselves  with  the  Lancer 
trophies,  but  the  triumph  would  be  short- 
hved  if  he  did  not  at  once  make  peace  ;  so, 
with  many  protestations  of  submission,  the 
old  chief  offered  cattle  and  horses  to  the 
General  be  had  beaten  but  the  previous  day, 
and  besought  the  clemency  and  forbearance 
of  the  vanquished. 

It  was  a  sagacious  move.  Moshesh  blazoned 
forth  his  triumph  far  and  near  to  Kaffir,  Zulu, 
and  Bechuana;  for  many  a  day  the  Lancers' 
pennons  flew  gaily  above  some  Basuto  kraal, 
tokens  of  Basuto  victory,  over  the  white  man. 
But  by  his  crafty  submission  Moshesh  saved 
his  kingdom  from  destruction,  and  if  to-day 
there  is  a  native  state  called  Basutoland  in 
South  Africa,  it  is  because  the  old  chief 
knew  how  to  build  a  bridge  for  a  baffied  foe, 
and  to  pay  him  handsomely  for  crossing  it. 

This  battle  on  the  Berea  hill  was  fought  in 
December,  185a.  Ere  a  second  December 
had  passed,  the  old  English  general  had 
fallen  on  a  far-off  Crimean  field,  and  the  hill 
named  "  Cathcait's,"  in  memoiy  of  him,  was 
furrowed  deep  with  the  graves  of  En;;land'3 
bravest  sons  who  had  died  "  like  English 
soldiers." 

W.  F,  BUTLER. 
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T7ROM    bntm  pitlu   and    comroon   tula   wt- 

Hy  bee  I  Kt  toward*  the  loDely  groundt 
Wbere  Hoidart  and  Lochaber,  northward  heaved, 
Meet  with  rongh  Kuoydart  bounds. 

And  with  me  went  an  aged  man  on  whom 

SdU  U^tlf  hung  his  threescore  years  and  leu, 
Inteot  to  sec  once  more  before  the  tomb 
Hii  long-unpeopled  gleo. 


O'er  'Faeth,' 'M»am,"Gual,' each  »lu^  of  moun- 
tain-pass, 
From  mom  to  eve,  an  autumn  day  ire  clomb 
A  lone  waste  wilderness  where  no  man  wis. 

Nor  any  human  bom;. 

And  looked  o'«r  mountain  backt,  misty  or  bared. 

Ridged  multitndinoDS  (o  the  northern  bount, 
Where,  high  o'er  all,  the  great  scoun  watch  and 

Loch  Nevish  and  Locboorn, 
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Saw  br  Co  west  throi^h  yawning  e>>P*  i^leip 

Dark  Undait  monnlaiiu  with  tiua  clov'a  defilet, 
Aiid  here  and  thatt  let  m  the  great  bine  deep, 
With  the  fat  cmter  Uin. 

While  ckiae  beneath  out  feet  clear   streams  wese 
flowiofj 
Down    diirk    glens    walled    sleep     sombre    hills 

Out  lit  with  itieaks  of  grtsiy  margin  gtowing 
Bright  with  resplendeot  sbccn. 

And  by  the  stieant'i  gr.'iss-raounds  and  grey-moBsed 

Lay,  once  the  hoincs  where  thriving  men  had  been, 
And  (ar  up  coiries,  where  the  wlute  bum  leaps, 
Wbere  pleasant  airitllis  *  green. 

But  no  smoke  toae  from  any  aid  abode  ; 

Prom  the  greca  suminn'  sliealing?  came  no  song. 
No  face  of  man  loolced  on  us  where  wc  erode, 
From  dawn  ts  gloamis  long. 

Only  high  up  hoane-baiking  raven's  croak 

KneUed  on  the  iron  crags,  or  gtead's  wild  iKieams, 
And  down  the  awfd  precipices  broke 
The  everlasting  streams ; 

The  while  Che  old  miu  told  llow  times  remote 

ad  named  the  bolloch  from  some  famous  man. 
Stain  in  old  battle  wboi  die  CamttotiG  smote 
Their  foes  of  ChaUoji  ckw  ; 

Or  on  '  the  iquaJly  shoulder '  he  would  pause. 
And,   pointing   to   gray  stsnn,  woliU   whisper, 
■Heie 
Tha  moeracia  bailded  Evan's  caiin,  became 
They  rested  with  hit  bt«t 

'  On  the  long  journey  from  his  native  gien, 

Down  to  his  last  home  by  the  sea-loch  side ; ' 
And,  '  Thete  by  night  and  weariness  o'erta'en, 
Long  since  a  shepherd  died.' 

And  then  more  liglilly,  '  O'er  these  very  knowes 

ran  the  browse  upon  my  wedding-day 
With  other  lads  to  win  ray  young  bride's  house. 
Now  fifty  years  away.' 


Late  rn  th»  aflemoon  my  steps  he  stayed 

On  a  high  mountain  pass,  and  bade  nie  laob. 
Where  the  burn,  ptanging  fna  the  heigh^  bad  ni»de 
One  small  and  sheltered  n«^ ; 

'  Beneath  that  bank  we  rested  us  at  eve. 

The  first  day's  weniy  journey  ended,  when 
Foil  silly  yeais  since  we  were  forced  to  leave 
¥ot  ever  om  dear  glen. 


'  A  day  it  WBi  oi  lantentilion  son, 

As  we  Ml  face  agaidst  the  Maep  asoanti. 
Slowly  the  lowing  cattle  moved  before, 
B^iind  we  weeping  went. 

'  And    well    we   mifiht ;    the   old  fodk   Trom    that 

Found  never  hvnie  like  that  the^had  reuigned ; 
And  we— thenoelbrth  out  happy  childhood  1^ 
Ll  that  tat  ^en  behind.' 

And  90  with  ttdk  like  this  the  day  wore  on, 

Ko  rock  uanamed,  DO  cairn  without  its  tale. 
Till,  from  the  western  scours  Che  Ia£t  gleams  gone. 
To  the  deep- shadowed  vale 

DowD  Lkrougli  Leeenn-vaata  stow  we  passed, 
'  The  hoQow  of  the  wol^'  ao  named  of  old, 
Since  huiUera  there  o'erteok  and  slew  the  last 
Grim  spoiler  of  the  fold. 

There  where  Loch  AtagaC  hath  his  utmost  tmund. 

And  from  the  wcttem  glens  the  waters  meet. 
Beneath  Che  kindly  shepherd's  roof  we  fband 
Welcome,  and  warn  retreat. 


All  night  enfolded  in  the  bp  of  Bens, 

Around  our  sleep  the  loud  aad  lulling  soimd 
Of  many  waters  meeting  from  the  glem 
Made  loUaby  profound. 

Next  day  the  westering  mom  our  guide  wc  make. 
Where  a  strong  stream  in  jambs  of  granite  pent, 
F^om  pool  to  pool,  down-plunging  to  the  lake, 
Math  grooved  itself  a  vent. 

That  strait  throat  passed,  back  falls  the  motlntain'a 
bound. 
Before  us  there  out-spread  in  silence,  lay, 
With  loop  on  loop  of  river  interwound, 
I.ong,  green  Glen  Desseray. 

A  ]oB^,  flat,  meadowy  strath  of  natural  grass. 

Where  calm,  from  side  to  side,  the  rivet  flows, 
Aicer  (he  tatmoil  of  yon  splintered  pass. 
Loitering  in  slow  repose. 

Each   side    steep    niountain-Saaks  wall  Ibe   green 
flat. 
To  west  the  king  glm  closes,  gintly  baned 
By  the  slctn-pradpiccd  sticlTca  of  Scour-va^wtal 

And  by  dark  Maam.clach.ard. 

There  as  we  stood  on  (he  mote  glen  to  gaie 

The  old  man  poinicd  to  the  hilloclu  glean, 

Where,  either  side  the  strath,  in  fomer  days, 

The  Clansmen's  homes  bad  bees ; 
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Homes   Out   liad    ie«n«d   Die  Cuncron,   irtio   in 
014 
Ccntvria  of  ceasdesl  battle,  tnie  and  leal, 
Agaiiist  Ctan  Chattan  bad  been  brave  to  hoht 
His  conntiy  for  LocheU ; 


VTbo,  in  the  Ixtest  risiitg  of  tbe  cTaat, 

For  King  and  Ctiel,  devoted  hcuU  and  pare, 
Had  led  the  clashing  cbarge  at  PrestoD-pans, 
Died  on  CuUoden  moor. 


For  aD  those  hoicesteadi  only  here  and  there 

A  eaimt.  grey,  weathered  gable — for  the  hum 
Of  Dtany  bumau  voices,  on  the  air 
Blanli,  awefol  silence  dumb. 


Only  die  biU-bvms  dcwn  the  emits  fanibe, 

Oidy  one  hern  hanh-aixeaaing  tian  (he  fen. 
And  bat  one  ibepbard's  solitary  awiAie, 
Far  in  the  uf^ei  ^cn, 

Tiun,  cae  by  one,  the  old  ana,  sad  in  heart, 

Runted  the  stances,  wbae  in  childhood  lirae 

FMb  tact  blithe  farn-towm,  twit  a  nil*  apatt. 

He  bad  seen  the  bine  saioke  climb. 

Two  oa  the  Doitii  mdc,  dry  oa  Senrf  bnoira. 
The    noonday   sun    bad   velcomed   with    frank 
look, 
Ibe    southern   two,    witbdravn   'oesith    hieh-bill 

Each  cowa'd  in  luelded  nook. 

Then  dosor  diankig  'nenth  raii  mods  he  showed 
The   larachi  *   of   the  homes,  wall,   hearth  and 
Boor, 
Whare  in  eseh  town  large  brotherhonds  abods, 
Twolve  lamDies  and  more. 


I   m    he    traced    each    hom^    the    namei    he 
Kid 

if  man  and  women  wbo  there  once  had  been, 
Bow  Urad  and  died  they  in  wUd  days  of  old, 
Wbat  wtbdly  ligfaH  had  Men. 


And  laat  he  led  me  to  In*  own  (ann-town, 

E*en  to  Ms  Cather'i  home— thare  1^  Che  hearth 
Giey-Ucheaed,  walls  aroind  it  crambkd  down, 

TUl  aH  bat  blent  wiOi  earth. 


I  '  Then  yanmed  the  «ind»w  to  tbe  orag  behind, 
I      Tbreog^  wUcb  my  gnnibirB  pOaat  bant  away, 
'  Whsa  two  tad^oato,  wlio  had  him  in  the  wind, 
After  Cnlbden  diqr. 


The  tbrcshi^  crccssd  to  seize  bim ;  deet  of  foot, 
He  toolc   tbe  oag — they  fired  and  mioed  their 


He  slacked  bis  speed,  and  let  tbe  fbremost  near. 
Then  benved  a  slag  of  rock,  and  laid  him  tow  ; 
The  chase  was  orer — he  left  free  from  (anr. 
Forth  to  the  hills  to  go. 


And  then,  with  lowered  voice   and  deepened  feel- 

Pointing  one  spot  upon  the  floor,  he  said, 
'  Here  on  these  very  stones  we  balms  were  kneel- 


■One    ttonay    Sabbath -night,    when    wild   > 

A  loosened  saow-beap  from  the  cta^,  and  o'ei 
The  rigging  rolled  it  clean,  and  dc^ly  bailed 
The  hanse,  and  blocked  tbe  don 


•  With  a  great  bcnddcr.'    Tliese  and  many  noie 
Taki  thnnigh  the  0en  beguiled  us  west  away 
O'er  Maatn-claoh-ard  to  dai^  Loch  Noiiah's  shine 
Down  with  dediaiBif  day, 

lliere,  'neaCh  a  roof,  where  people  of  the  oM  kind 
StiU   keep  the    andent  Evth,   dirough  the  de^ 

AB  nJG^  we  beard  the  caGuscts  befatnd 
Down>thaDd«dng  4«m  the  Maaai ; 


The  wlnle  they  told  how  oft  wbea  no  wind  slinei 

Unearthly  Kninds  the  mountain  itillncss  rent 
At  midnight,  by  belated  traveUen  beard, 
Ai  thro^^  tliB  Maam  they  went  j 


And  appnritians  when  the  spirit  fTed, 

Crossing  the  gaze  of  mehtncboly  seers. 
And  tiystings  where  the  living  met  the  dead 
By  londy  m 


Ail  the  weird,  visionaiy  lore  that  hvca 

Still  by  tiie  tthn  locbi  of  the  western  seoi 
And  to  that  region  and  its  people  gives 
Strange  eerie  glnmourie. 


Next    I 


I    the  Maam   with  CBBtward 


foot, 


And  walleid  tbe  higher  range*  itf  the  ghn, 
Looked     on    green    smmBr   ahealings,    leog   left 

By  old  (He»-Dessfny  men. 
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One  last  look  back— Iheie  lay  Ihe  glta  inlaid 

Deep  in  its  walliag  hills — a  meadowy  tttath. 
Through  which  in  loop  on  loop  the  rivet  sUayed, 
A  slowly-winding  pith. 

And  all  the  west,  jagg'd  precipices  riven 

With  gorge  and  gully  and  raviae  block -gloomed, 
Closed  in— above  thera  in  the  twilight  heaven 
The  great  peaks  ghostly  loomed. 


All  these  days,  as  we  waadered,  mom  to  eve, 

The  old  mm,  piece  by  piece,  the  tale  uoiolled. 
How  once  the  Cameron  clanimeD  wont  to  live 
Within  Iheie  ^ens  of  old. 

Things  too  his  giandaiie  and  his  sire  had  seen, 

Arter  Cnlloden,  till  (he  ruthless  time 
That  swept  the  glens  of  all  theii  people  clean. 
Things  mute  in  prose  or  rhyme. 

J.   C,   SUAIK7. 


GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 


TH  E  influence  of  the  Gothic  style  has  been 
so  marked  on  our  EnglLsh  architecture 
generally  that  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
devote  a  few  pages  of  Good  Words  to  an 
explanation  oi  its  development.  This  will 
turn  out  to  be  the  shortest  way  of  explaining 
its  principles,  and  enabling  us  to  judge  how 
far  it  is  suited  for  modem  domestic  re- 
quirements. 

Although  England  and  France  developed 
each  their  own  lorms  of  Gothic  architecture, — 
similar  advances  being  made  independently 
in  both  countries  about  the  same  time,  as  is 
the  case  at  present  in  astronomy  and  other 
sciences, — the  style  was  imported  into  Eng- 
land already  somewhat  advanced.  Its  first 
appearance  was  in  France,  and  there,  from 
[tie  mote  logical  character  of  the  people,  less 
tolerant  of  compromise  than  we  are,  its 
development  can  best  be  traced.  It  sprang 
from  an  imitation  of  the  buildings  which  the 
Romans  during  several  centuries  of  occupa- 
tion, with  their  faculty  of  giving  their  con- 
quered provinces  not  only  their  language  but 
their  manners,  had  left  everywhere  thrgugh- 
out  Gaul,  in  their  own  round-arched  style, 
palaces,  baths,  aqueducts,  bridges,  basilicas, 
and  villas  or  country  houses  like  villages, 
consisting  of  straggling  a^Iomerations  of 
buildings  one  story  high  connected  by 
covered  colonnades  for  country  residence  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  After  a  century 
or  two  of  pillaging  excursions  the  German 
barbarians  settled  in  the  land.  About  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  the  Franks  had 
occupied  the  whole  country  except  part  of 
Languedoc  held  by  the  Visigoths,  the  east 
held  by  the  Burgundians,  and  Brittany,  which 
was  not  conquered.  By  these  conquests  they 
lost  the  social  organization  they  had  brought 
with  them.  Ceasing  to  be  a  conquering 
army  under  a  single  head,  the  habit  which 
Ci£sar  and  Tacitus  bad   observed  in  their 


ancestors  arose  again  among  them,  each 
tribe  dwelling  apart,  isolated  from  its  neigh- 
bours by  tracts  of  waste  land.  Military 
chiefs  became  landed  proprietors, — heads  of 
little  independent  sovereignties  uncontrolled 
by  the  central  power.  Their  companions  in 
arms,  almost  their  equals  before,  were  now 
their  dependents.  With  their  love  of  plunder 
and  fighting,  when  there  were  no  more 
villages  and  towns  to  pillage,  they  took  to 
fighting  among  themselves,  and  it  was  some 
centuries  before  even  the  rude  national  unity 
of  feudalism  became  a  fact  as  well  as 
an  idea. 

In  this  anarchy  the  monasteries  were  the 
only  refuge  of  civilisation,  preserving  some 
traditions  of  Roman  art  and  order,  organizing 
needful  trades  into  guilds,  a  system  afterwards 
adopted  in  the  towns  when,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century,'tbey  began  to  recover 
their  freedom. 

When  with  rising  civilisation  churches  or 
monasteries  and  towns  began  to  be  built, 
architecture  had  to  begin  at  the  beginning 
again.  Roman  buildings  remained  every- 
where, but  no  one  knew  how  they  had  been 
constructed.  These  in  their  new  buildings 
the  j>eople  copied  as  well  as  they  could, 
making  up  for  miserable  construction  by 
lining  them  inside  with  marble  and  gaudy 
painting. 

When  they  began  to  build  churches  they 
attempted  a  reproduction  of  the  old  basihcas, 
or  halls  for  the  administration  of  justice  (as 
had  been  already  done  in  Italy),  the  form  of 
which  churches  still  retain,  a  large  central 
nave  or  vessel,  with  an  aisic  or  passage  along 
each  side,  haif  the 'width  and  heiglit  oi  the 
nave,  opening  into  it  through  a  range  of  pil- 
lars supporting  round  arches,  above  wluch 
was  a  range  of  windows  called  a  clerestory, 
lighting  the  central  nave.  At  first,  as  they 
were  unable  from  poverty  and  want  of  skill 
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to  reproduce  the  Rotuan  vaulting,  the  roofs 
were  wooden.  But  churches  in  those  days, 
like  theatres  now,  were  always  being  burnt, 
and  attempts  were  made  to  make  the  roofs 
as  well  as  walls  of  incombustible  material. 
In  the  south  of  France  this  was  attempted — 
without  the  use  of  wood^by  a  plain  wa^on 
vault,  as  it  is  called,  from  being  like  the  cover 
of  a  long  waggon  stretched  on  half  hoops. 
This  vault  they  covered  with  solid  masonry 
intheordinaryformof  aroof(Fig.  i).  Butfor 
this  a  round  arch  was  very  unsuitable ;  a 

Fi(.  ,.  Fig.  .. 

pointed  one  saved  weight  on  the  apex  and  had 
less  thrust  (Fig.  a).  And,  wherever  they  got  the 
idea,  whether  out  of  their  own  heads,  which 
is  not  impossible,  or  through  Venice  from  the 
East,  where  the  pointed  arch  seems  to  have 
been  used  continually  since  the  time  of  the 
Pyramids  and  Nineveh,  it  was  for  vaulting 
almost  immediately  adopted.  But  the  arches 
opening  between  nave  and  aisles  and  those 
of  the  windows  were  still  round. 

In  another  way  the  pointed  arch  was  found 
advantageous  in  construction.  Attempts, 
again  from  a  desire  for  fireproof  construction, 
were  made  to  build  domes.  Gothic  had 
once  a  chance  of  becoming  a  domical  ^tyle  of 
architecture.  If  a  square  is  supported  on 
four  arches,  and  carries  a  dome  (Fig.  3, 
plan),  the  bottom  of  the  dome  being  quite 
inside  the  angle  pillars,  must  be  supported 
from  them  by  four'  spherical  triangles  (a  a 
Figs-  3.  4.  ^  5)  whose  points  rest  each 
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on   one  of  the  pillars,   and   whose  bases, 
turned  uppermost,  form  together  the  lowest 
ring  of  the  dome.     I'hese   triangles  resting 
on  their  points,  their  tops   a  quarter  of 
circle,    their    sides    each    half    of    one 
the    supporting  arches,   are   called    pende 
lives,   from  their  hanging  as  it  were  in  t 
air.     Now  if  the  arches  whose  cun-es  their 
XVH-i 


sides  follow  are  pointed  (Fig.  5),  the  pen- 
dentive  will  be  longer  than  if  the  arches 
were  round,  and,  the  projection  being  ihe 
same,  will  not  slope  so  steeply  forward ; 
while,  if  the  arches  are  round,  the  top  part 
of  these  pendentives  must  project  actually 
level,  and  thin  away  to  nothing.  Conse- 
quently a  dome  is  more  easily  placed  on 
pointed  arches  than  on  round. 

Neither  of  these  styles  of  Gothic  was  ever 
developed.  In  them  the  windows  and 
openings  always  remained  round.  The 
domical  style  with  the  means  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  builders  was  suited  only  for 
small  churches,  and  could  not  serve  the  needs 
of  the  great  towns  of  the  north.  The  style 
with  waggon  vaults  was  suited  only  for  the 
south,  for  churches  so  constructed  were 
difficult  to  liglit.  To  form  an  abutment  for 
the  massive  central  vault  the  lower  side 
aisles  had  to  be  carried  up  to  its  springing, 
thus  abolishing  the  clerestory  and  preventing 
any  light  getting  into  the  central  nave  ex- 
cept from  the  side  aisles,  leaving  the  central 
vaults  dark  caverns  (Fig.  6),    Then  the  roofs 
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all  stone  did  not  do.  Water  got  through  their 
upper  surface,  as  will  happen,  and  filtered 
through  the  solid  roof  in  devious  courses. 
The  place  where  it  appeared  on  the  inside 
was  no  indication  of  the  position  of  the 
leak  outside  ;  so  that  it  was  found  necessary, 
especially  when  the  vaulting  became  more 
intricate  in  form,  lo  make  it  merely  an  inner 
ceiling,  protected  ouUide  bya  simple  wooden- 
framed  roof. 

Gothic,  as  we  know  it,  developed  in  the 
north  of  France,  in  what  was  called  the 
Royal  Domain,  comprising  Paris,  Rheims, 
Amiens,  &c*     At  first,  their  churches  being 
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large,  the  builders  confined  their  fireproof 
constructions  to  the  side-aisles,  for  they  were 
unable  to  vault  over  the  wider  central 
portion;  nor  could  they  afford  to  lose  the 
range  of  windows,  or  clerestory,  as  it  is 
called,  which  lighted  this  central  part,  by 
raising  the  side-aisles  so  as  to  make  them 
abutments  to  a  waggon  vault.  For  this 
difficulty  they  found  in  Roman  work  a  solu- 
tion which  enabled  them  to  vault  the  central 
nave  and  yet  preserve  the  clerestory.  By 
dividing  the  continuous  waggon  vault  of  the 
nave  into  square  compartments,  and  running 
another  vault  across  each  compartment,  so 
that  the  two  vaults  intersected,  as  the  Romans 
had  done,  they  concentrated  the  thrust  on 
the  four  angles  of  the  compartment,  where  it 
was  abutted,  at  first  ineffectually  by  tall 
buttresses,  but  with  larger  experience  com- 
pletely, being  carried  down  to  the  ground  by 
half  an  arch  above  the  aisle  roofs,  to  which 
is  given  the  name  of  flying  buttress.  At  the 
same  time  an  arched  space  was  left  clear  in 
each  compartment  of  the  nave  above  the 
aisle  roof  in  which  windows  could  be  opened. 
These  improvements  are  shown  in  Fig.  7. 


Th.s  .orm  of  vaulting  is  called  groining,  in 
contradistinction  to, the  continuous  waggon 
vault,  as  the  masses  of  the  vault  are  divided 
and  joined  at  a  point  like  the  limbs  to  the 
trunk  in  the  human  groin. 

This  system  of  vaulting  it  was  easy  to 
apply  either  to  the  nave,  leaving  the  aisles 
with  wooden  roofs,  or  to  the  aisles  only  with 
wooden  roofed  nave  ;  but  to  vault  both  at  the 

.same  time,  using  only  the  Roman  round  arch, 
s  a  problem  of  some  difficulty.  For,  if  the 
width  of  the  nave  was  taken  as  the  size  of  the 
square  of  vaulting,  the  vaults  of  the  narrower 
aisles,  springing  from  the  piers  of  the  wider 

'  nave,  become   oblong   in   plan,  the   arches 
iss  the  aisles  only  half  the  size  of  those 


into  the  nave  (Fig.  7),  and  the  vaults  rising 
from  these  lower  arches  to  the  higher  ones 
having  an  awkward  domical  appearance. 

If,  again,  the  aisle  vaults,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  nave*,  were  made  square  in  plan,  each 
square  of  the  nave  corresponding  with  two  1 
squares  of  the  aisles  on  each  side  (Fig.  8),  j 


im 
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the  thrust  of  the  nave  vault  was  brought  on 
every  second  pier  only. 

Again,  if  only  semicircular  arches  are 
used,  those  across  the  diagonals  of  the  square 
of  vaulting,  being  larger  and  higher  than 
those  of  the  sides  of  the  square,  the  windows 
under  these  cannot  be  as  high  as  the  centre 
of  the  vault.  Light  is  thus  lost,  and  a  mass 
of  dead  wall  is  needed  over  the  clerestory 
windows  to  form  a  level  bearing  for  the 
beams  of  the  roof  over  the  central  vault. 
In  other  positions,  also,  the  round  arch  was 
found  awkward.  Where  the  piers  were  close 
together,  as  round  the  apse  of  a  church,  the 
arches  resting  on  them,  in  order  that  their 
crowns  might  be  on  the  same  line  as  those 
of  the  wider  arches  down  the  sides  of  the 
church,  had  to  be  "  stilted,"  as  it  is  called ; 
that  is,  perched  on  the  top  of  straight  piers, 
down  which  their  mouldings  were  continued 
to  the  line  of  the  capitals. 

By  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch,  all  those 
difliiculties  were  got  over.  By  means  of  it 
arches  of  different  spans  could  be  made  all  | 
the  same  height.  By  breaking  the  round 
arch  into  two  parts,  attaclied  by  a  point  at 
the  top,  the  arch  could  be  widened  or  nar- 
rowed like  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  by 
adding  to  the  length  of  ttic  legs  in  the  longer 
, (retches,  could  be  kept  the  same  height  as 
n  the  narrower  stretches.  I 

In  this  way  the  determination  to  render  1 
churches  fireproof  by  means  of  vaulting  pro-  j 
duced  the  pointed  style  of  architecture  which 
we  call  Gothic.  In  consequence  of  being  1 
so  constructed,  our  old  cathedrals  have  been  I 
preserved  to  us.  Canterbury  and  Chartres, 
in  our  own  time,  Rheims  in  the  sixteenth  ' 
century,  have  had  their  wooden  roofs  which  j 
covered  the  vaulting  destroyed  by  fire,  with-  j 
out  injuring  the  buildings  under  them. 

For  some  time  after  the  discovery  of  the  ^ 
pointed  arch  the  width  of  the  nave  con- ! 
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I  tiaued  to  be  taken  as  the  size  of  the 
'i  square  of  vaulting,  the  aisles  also  being 
vaulted  in  square  compartments,  two  to  each 
square  of  the  nave  on  each  side.  The 
defect  of  the  thrust  of  the  nave  vault  coming 
OD  each  second  pier  only  was  paitially 
obviated  by  springing  a  subsidiary  rib  from 
the  intermediate  pier,  thus  dividing  the  vault 
into  six  parts,  instead  of  four,  whence  this 
method  is  called  sexpattite  vaulting  (Fig.  S). 
Taking  the  width  of  the  aisles  as  the  size  of 
the  square  of  vaulting,  which  the  use  of  the 
pobted  arch  rendered  possible,  obviated  all 
difficulties  <Fig.  9).    The  central  nave  vault 
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became  thereby  oblong,  its  length  the  width 
I  of  the  nave,  its  breadth  the  width  of  the 
'  aisles,  and  the  arches  across  the  nave  twice 
the  span  of  those  against  the  clerestory  walls, 
which,  springing  from  the  same  piers  as  the 
navearcade,  were  of  the  same  span.  (Fig.  10.) 


The  clerestory  windows  were  raised  to  the  full 
height  of  the  apex  of  the  central  vault,  some- 
times even  higher,  -and  the  thrust  of  the 
vault  was  equal  on  each  pier.  Thus  by 
the  use  of  the  pointed  arch  were  completely 
solved  the  problems  of  making  both  nave 
and  aisles  fireproof  by  vaulting,  of  bringing 
the  thrust  of  the  vault  equally  on  every  pier, 
and  of  making  the  vaults  as  high  at  the  side 
walls  as  in  the  centre,  thus  giving  height  for 
windows. 


Even  after  the  vaulte  became  pointed  the 
windows  under  them  continued  round-headed. 
(Fig.  II.)    But  a  round  arch  undei  a  pointed 


one  leaves  a  space  something  like  an  arrow- 
head in  shape  between  them,  which  it  was 
soon  seen  could  be  made  available  as  win- 
dow. The  shapes  of  the  windows  were  there- 
fore made  the  same  as  that  of  the  vaults, 
and  the  same  form  was,  from  the  principles 
of  harmony,  carried  out  everywhere  through- 
out the  building, 

A  new  impulse  had  been  given  to  the  art 
of  vaulting  by  the  invention  of  vaulting  ribs. 
In  the  Roman  groining  the  angle  of  the 
groin  consists  merely  of  a  line  formed  by 
the  intersection  of  the  two  vaults  (see  Figs, 
7  and  1 1).  The  Gothic  builders,  even  while 
still  using  the  round-arched  style,  made  the 
angles  of  the  groin  strong  arch  ribs,  which 
form  the  skeleton  of  the  vaulting,  filling  in 
the  spaces  between  these  ribs  with  light  flat 
arching,  or  even  where  the  distance  between 
the  ribs  was  short,  with  long  stones  resting 
from  one  rib  to  another. 

These  ribs  were  made  to  spring  each  from 
a  separate  slender  column,  one  of  a  cluster. 
As  the  style  developed  the  columns  and  the 
vaulting  ribs  coalesced,  the  capitals  dividing 
them  became  absorbed,  the  ribs  in  late 
Gothic  rising  without  break  from  the  base  of 
the  building  to  the  crown  of  the  arch.  The 
feeling  of  ascent  and  growth  thus  given, 
with  the  branching  groining  ribs  meeting 
overhead,  gave  rise  to  the  popular  theory 
that  Gothic  architecture  sprang  from  an  imi- 
tation of  a  forest  with  its  spreading  branches. 
The  history  of  the  style  proves  the  theory 
erroneous;  yet  it  is  true  that  it  has  in  it 
something  of  the  spirit  and  growth  of  forest  ,1 
life,  as  Greek  architecture  has  sympathy  with  I 
the  higher  forms  of  animal  life.  ij 

The  development  of  the  style  was  doubt-  i 
less  influenced  not  only  by  the  mechanical.. 1 
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requirements  of  which  we  have  traced  the 
developmeot,  but  by  the  sense  ol  beanly 
in  the  mind  of  its  inventors,  and  by  the  en- 
vironment in  which  they  found  themselves 
placed.  If,  in  the  problem  which  they  had 
to  solve,  they  had  been  guided  purely  by 
mathematical  principles,  they  would  have 
found  a  more  perfect  solution,  not  in  the 
pointed  but  in  the  elliptical  arch.  By  means 
of  it  arches  of  different  spans  could  have 
been  made  to  intersect  ivith  perfect  mathe- 
matical accuracy  without  recourse  to  the 
expedient  which,  in  the  light  of  mathematics, 
is  a  clumsier  one,  of  vaulting  ribs.  But  in 
the  light  of  art  the  result  would  have  been 
far  less  beautiful,  and  even  if  they  had  pos- 
sessed mathematical  knowledge  siiiiFicient  for 
working  out  their  problem  by  the  use  of  the 
elliptical  arch,  their  instinct  as  artists  would 
have  prevented  them  from  adopting  it.  Be- 
sides this,  opportunity  had  made  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  pointed  arch.  The  Cru- 
sades had  carried  them  to  the  East,  which 
was  its  birthplace,  and  where  they  would  see 
it  still  in  use. 

At  first  the  windows  were  small,  leaving 
large  surfaces  of  wall  to  be  decorated  with 
colour  and  painting,  and  the  decoration  was 
carried  out  over  the  windows  also  by  the  use 
of  stained  glass.  This  latter  mode  of  decora- 
tion,once  introduced,  was  feit  to  be  so  brilliant 
ajid  charming,  that  henceforlh  it  ruled  the  de- 
velopment of  the  style.  The  object  of  every 
change  was  to  reduce  the  surface  of  masonry, 
and  give  more  space  for  stained  glass.  The 
small  windows  were  put  closer  together,  and 
the  masonry  between  them  reduced  to  single 
upright  bars  of  stone,  called  raullions,  narrow 
on  the  face,  but  deep  across  the  plane  of  the 
window,  so  as  to  give  as  much  opening  as 
possible  for  glass,  at  the  same  time  retaining 
strength.  Openings  shaped  like  Sowers  of 
three  or  four,  or  more  leaves,  were  placed 
above  them ;  the  comers  left  between  were 
pierced ;  the  stone  between  these  openings 
was  reduced  to  bars  bending  round  the 
foliated  forms  (to  which  the  name  of  tracery 
is  given) ;  and  thus  at  last  one  great  window 
was  [formed,  which  filled  the  whole  space 
under  the  vault  (Fig.  lo). 

These  mullioned'  and  traceried  windows 
are  one  of  the  most  charming  features  of 
Gothic  architecture,  so  beautiful  in  them- 
selves that,  like  Greek  porticos,  they  have 
been  used  even  when  the  causes  which  led 
to  their  adoption  do  not  exist.  In  large 
windows,  however— especially  when  these  are 
used  in  die  same  building  along  with  smaller 
ones — a  division  of  their  suriace  by  some 


such  means  must  always  remain  one  of  the 
simplest  and  most  admirable  means  of  pro- 
ducing architectural  effect.  Windows  of  all 
sizes  can  thus  be  brought  into  harmony  witii 
each  other,  an  immense  advantage  in  do- 
mestic architecture.  The  architecture  of  the 
wails  is,  as  it  were,  carried  over  the  windows 
by  bars  of  stone,  giving  them  greater  strength. 
and  solidity,  and  interest,  than  if  they  re- 
mained mere  great  holes  in  the  wall. 

The  form  of  these  stone  bars  will  naturally 
partake  of  the  constructive  lines  of  the  archi- 
tecture. Under  vaultings  they  ivill  be  curved, 
but  when  the  architectural  construction  is 
altogether  in  perpendicular  and  horizontal 
straight  lines,  as  in  our  ordinary  domestic 
architecture,  the  straight  form  which  bars  of 
stone  naturally  take  will  be  simpler  and  more 
suitable. 

Gothic  architecture  had  a  magnificent  op- 
portunity of  development  in  the  construction 
of  the  great  cathedrals,  which,  in  France, 
were  all  built  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  and 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centuries. 

These  were  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
buildings ;  in  fact,  the  distinction  between 
the  two  provinces  was  a  thing  unknown  at 
the  time,  and  is  wholly  a  modem  idea,  which 
we  never  probably  would  have  had,  except 
for  the  differences  in  religious  belief  which 
arose  among  us  at  the  Reformation.  The 
State  is  merely  the  community  acting  in 
combination  for  those  purposes  in  which 
combined  action  is  more  convenient  than 
individual.  With  us  these  are  now  almost 
confined  to  justice,  police,  war,  and  possibly 
education.  But  when  religious  belief  was 
uniform,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  State  action 
included  religion.  The  bishops  and  abbots 
were  feudal  barons,  with  civil  jurisdiction  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  State  action  had 
some  religious  character  and  sanction.  The 
cathedrals  were  the  great  meeting-places  of 
the  city,  used  for  secular  purposes,  such  as 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  even  for 
histrionic  performances'  (which,  again,  were 
religious  in  character),  as  well  as  for  mass. 

They  sprung  up  just  after  the  towns,  along 
with  the  right  to  have  walls,  had  attained  free- 
dom and  privileges,  in  fact,  as  monuments  of 
these  and  as  rivals  to  the  great  castles  of  the 
lay,  and  the  monasteries  of  the  religious 
barons.  The  bishops  and  secular  clergy  went 
heartily  with  the  movement,  thereby  asserting 
for  themselves  the  power  and  importance 
which  had  been  largely  absorbed  by  the  mo- 
nasteries. All  the  important  towns  seemed 
seized  with  a  mania  to  rebuild  their  cathe- 
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drals  with  a  magnificence  unknown  bd'ore. 
The  new  architecture,  talcing  nothing  for 
gianted,  governed  only  by  logical  necessities 
of  construction,  is  an  expression  of  the 
rationalism  of  which  Abelaid  sowed  the 
seed  in  modem  thought,  though  devoted,  like 
him,  to  the  service  of  the  Church.  Their 
architects  were  laymen,  for  the  most  part, 
as  in  several  instances  we  know  from  their 
names,  and  the  representations  which  occur 
of  some  in  the  lay  dress.  In  fact,  the  teguhu 
cltrgy — those  living  under  a  rule,  or  monks, 
who  had  hitherto  been  the  sole  depositaries 
of  art  and  culture — disliked  the  movement ; 
naturally  so,  for  it  meant  that  their  use,  and 
consequently  their  importance,  was  gone; 
and  diey  continued  to  practise  still,  after 
pointed  architecture  was  invented,  their  owe 
old  round -arched  style. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  architecture  of 
the  French  cathedrals  is  in  almost  eveiy 
instance  pointed,  while  in  England  it  is 
generally  round-arched.  In  France  the  cathe- 
drals were  rebuilt  in  the  new  style.  In 
I  England,  in  accordance  with  our  spirit  of 
compromise,  our  cathedrals  were  generally 
monasteries  or  minsters  as  well 

The  main  characteristics  of  Gothic  are  its 
system  of  pointed  vaulting  and  traceried  win- 
dows, filled  with  stained  glass.  The  former, 
in  the  course  of  development,  led  to  other 
peculiar  features,  such  as  the  clusters  of 
slender  columns,  each  carrying  a  vaulting 
rib,  by  which  the  lines  of  the  ceiling  were 
earned  down  to  the  floor,  giving  the  feeling 
of  height  and  ascending  grow^  ;  to  har- 
monize with  which,  and  not  fi'om  any  neces- 
sities of  structure  or  of  climate,  the  roofs 
were  made  steep  and  sharply  pointed.  The 
style  possessed  also  a  beautiful  and  vigorous 
Style  of  carving,  founded  on  natural  foliage, 
and  truthful  and  admirable  modes  of  metal 
work. 

The  change  to  copying  natural  foliage  for 
architectural  ornament,  instead  of  the  carv- 
ing of  wild  grotesques  of  the  earlier  round- 
arcbed  style,  which  the  Benedictines  of  Cluny 
carried  to  its  greatest  excess,  is  due  not  only 
to  the  decay  of  barbarism,  and  the  growth  of 
civilisation  and  refinement,  but  to  the  de- 
'  nunciations  of  SL  Bernard.  Preaching  at 
Veielay,  where  we  can  still  see  them,  "  what 
business,"  he  asked,  "had  these  devils  and 
monstrosities  in  Christian  churches,  taking 
off  the  attention  of  the  monks  liom  their 
prayers?"  In  the  churches  of  the  Cistercian 
order  which  he  founded,  his  puritanism  for- 
bad ornament  altogether,  which  does  not, 
however,  divest  them  of  their  art,  but  pro- 


duces the  manhest  and  severest  type  of 
Gothic.  When  the  artistic  genius  of  the 
people  was  untrammelled,  it  produced  the 
exuberance  of  decoration  inspired  by  the 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  foUage,  which 
usually  characterizes  the  s^le. 

This  cathedral-building  'mania  (which  was 
really  analogous  to  the  railway  mania  of  our 
own  day)  lasted  in  France  just  about  eighty 
years,  the  cities  then  ceasing  to  find  that 
their  privileges  and  the  importance  of  the 
clergy  (even  of  the  secular  clergy)  were  iden- 
tical. Strifes  arose,  the  clergy  forbad  the 
use  of  the  cathedral  bells  for  town  meetings  ; 
the  building  impetus  stopped  before  a  single 
cathedral  was  finished,  and  though  parts 
have  since  been  built,  most  of  them  are  un- 
finished, and  not  one  has  been  completed 
according  to  the  original  design. 

The  style  thus  developed  was,  of  course, 
used  for  other  purposes  than  churches.  The 
possibility  of  building  in  any  other  style  than 
the  prevalent  one,  or  even  the  existence  of 
any  other,  was  inconceivable  in  times  when 
Roman  emperors  were  represented  sitting 
under  pointed  arches ;  and  the  scenes  of  the 
New  Testament  were  conceived  of  as  trans- 
acted in  medijevai  cities,  by  people  dressed 
in  mediieval  costume.* 

Castles  and  houses  were  therefore  built 
in  Gothic,  and  the  mouldings  and  minor 
ornaments  were  the  same  as  in  churches. 
Pointed  windows  and  tracery,  however,  from 
the  first  it  was  found  necessary  to  modify ; 
while  between  vaulted  floors  when  height  was 
valuable,  fiat  arches,  segments  of  a  circle, 
were  adopted. 

It  may  be  urged  against  the  statement 
that  vaulting  is  an  essential  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, that  Gothic  churches,  as  well  as 
domestic  buildings,  in  England  especially, 
frequently  had  wooden  ceilings,  and  this  not 
always  from  economy,  but  even,  as  in  St.  Ste- 
phen's Chapel  at  Westminster.t  where  the 
wealth  of  English  art  was  lavished.  This, 
however,  does  not  disprove  the  fact  that  the 
pointed  style  arose  from  vaulting  necessities  ; 
and,  indeed,,  to  the  use  of  wooden  roofs 
in  England  may,  I  think,  be  traced  Qie 
abandonment  of  the  pointed  arch,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  flattened  perpendicular 
form;  while  in  France,  where  die  use  of 
vaulting  was  continued,  the   pointed   aich 
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also  was  retained  to  the  last.  The  wooden 
ceiling  left  the  walls  divided  into  square- 
headed  spaces  (instead  of  the  arched  ones 
under  the  vaulting),  which  a  pointed  window 
could  not  fill  (Fig.  ii).  The  window  arch 
formed  with  the  straight,  level  cornice,  awk- 
ward corner  spaces,  called  spandrils,  which 
there  was  always  a  difficulty  to  know  what  to 
do  with.  So  the  hauuclies  of  the  arch  were 
raised,  making  the  window  nearly  square- 
headed,  and  adding  the  space  occupied  by 
the  spandril  to  the  amount  of  stained  glass 

(Fig.  12). 


In  every  instance,  in  fact,  in  the  history  of 
the  style  in  which  the  use  of  pointed  vaulting 
was  given  up,  the  abandonment  of  the  pointed 
arch  sooner  or  later  followed. 

An  explanation  of  the  development  of 
Gothic  architecture,  such  as  we  have  at- 
tempted to  give,  showing  its  principles,  and 
the  purposes  which  it  was  created  to  serve, 
enables  us  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its  suit- 
ableness for  our  domestic  architecture. 

It  disposes  at  once  of  several  invalid  and 
absurd  arguments  against  our  using  Gothic. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  style  is  gloomy 
and  dark,  and  does  not  give  sufficient  light. 
Now,  one  of  its  chief  characteristics,  as  has 
been  shown,  is  that  it  is  all  window — that  the 
main  aim  in  its  development  was  to  reduce 
the  surface  of  the  wall,  and  increase  the 
space  for  stained  glass.  No  doubt  old 
Gothic  castles  had  little  iwindow-light,  and 
this  characteristic,  adopted  for  purposes  of 
defence,  has  been  sometimes  foolishly  copied 
in  modem  Gothic  houses ;  but  it  is  plain  that 
it  is  no  essential  of  the  style. 

Again,  it  is  called  a  barbarous  product  of 
the  dark  ages,  when  the  people  were  serfs ; 
and  one  of  the  means  by  which  a  rich  and 
powerful  clergy  kept  them  in  ignorance  and 
darkness.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  pro- 
duct of  the  revived  intelligence  of  the  people, 
the  outcome  and  sign  of  their  civil  freedom  ; 
and  it  gives  evidence  of  a  development  of 
art,  of  skill  and  refineaient  and  grandeur  in' 


building,  such  as  we  are  incapable  of  fur- 
nishing. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  style  purely  ecclesias- 
tical; it  was  just  as  much  civiL  It  was  in 
fact,  in  its  origin,  the  lay  style  of  architecture, 
as  distinguished  from  the  religious  or  mo- 
nastic* That  in  England  and  in  Scotland 
the  monastic  buildings  are  frequently  of 
pointed  architecture,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  development  of  the  monastic  system 
took  place  later  with  us  than  in  France,  and 
after  the  Gothic  style  was  formed. 

Is  there,  however,  anything  in  the  Gothic 
style  which  makes  it  (as  is  often  asserted) 
more  suitable  than  any  other  for  our  modem 
houses  P 

For  this,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  it  may 
appear  to  us  more  beautiful  than  any  other. 
Our  grandfathers  thought  Greek  porticoes  so 
beautiful,  that  they  were  willing  to  block  up 
their  window-light  to  have  them.  We  see  now 
that  this  practice  was  absurd  (though  Mr. 
Ayrton  has  repeated  it  in  his  new  Post-0 ffice); 
that  it  destroys  not  only  the  expression  of 
truth  in  the  houses,  but  the  beauty  of  the 
portico,  by  using  it  where  it  has  no  meaning. 
No  architecture  can  be  satisfactory,  even 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  whose  forms 
are  not  founded  on  use. 

Of  the  various  characteristics  which  make 
up  Gothic  architecture,  its  system  of  vaulting 
does  not  suit  our  ordinary  domestic  require- 
ments. For  great  halls,  where  any  amount 
of  height  can  be  given,  the  height  occupied 
by  the  pointed  vault  is  no  disadvantage. 
But  in  a  building  divided  into  storeys,  as 
our  houses  are,  it  is  ;  and  if  in  special  build- 
ings we  want  fireproof  construction,  we  can 
get  it  conveniently  and  cheaply  by  means  of 
iron  and  brick,  or  concrete,  in  the  usual 
thickness  of  a  floor,  without  the  loss  of  space 
which  would  be  involved  between  the  spring-  , 
ing  of  the  vault  and  a  level  floor  over  its  i 

In  the  modem  revival  of  the  style,  how-  | 

ever,  in  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  thou-  | 

sands  of  our  churches.t  and  in  houses  still  j 

seldomer,  has   any  attempt   been   made   to  | 

revive  the  vaulting.     It  is  therefore  hardly  | 

necessary  to  urge  that  a  thing  is  unsuitable  for  i 

us  which  we  are  never  likely  to  nse.     Nor  I 
would  the  system  of  vaulting  by  flat  arches 

be  tolerated  by  us  inside  our  houses.     It  is  I 

grand,  but  would  be  thought  prison-like  and  ; 
dismal,  and,  from  its  expense,  could  never 
come  into  general  use. 
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In  fact,  JQ  the  application  of  Gothic  to 
house-building,  fiom  the  earliest  period  the 
pointed  arch  was  dispensed  with.  In  a  house 
at  Rheims,  called  the  House  of  the  Musi- 
dans,  irom  the  statues  in  pointed  niches 
between  the  windows,  which  was  built  be- 
tween the  years  1240  and  1250,  during  the 
highest  development  of  tlie  pointed  style, 
while  the  pvointcd  arch  is  used  for  all  the 
decorative  features— such  as  the  niches  and 
the  range  supporting  the  cornice,  it  is  frankly 
abandoned  in  the  windows,  where  the  form 
would  have  been  unpractical.  Numerous 
instances  occur  where  the  pointed  arch  is 
retained  over  the  windows,  but  the  window 
openings  are  square.  The  glass  was  set  in 
wooden  flames,  so  as  to  open  like  shutters ; 
and  the  architects  were  too  sensible  to 
attempt  to  make  these  in  such  an  awkward 
form  for  wood  construction  as  a  pointed  arch. 
In  another  form  of  window  common  in  old 
domestic  Gothic,  the  pointed  arch  is  purely 
ornamental,  carved  on  a  simple  straight 
liateL  Even  when  in  great  halts,  built  for 
dvil  and  domestic  purposes,  pointed  vaults 
and  consequently  pointed  windows  were 
used,  the  lower  lights  of  such  windows  being 
arranged  to  open  for  air  and  view,  were 
always  square-headed. 

From  these  examples  of  the  practice  of 
mediaeval  architects  in  domestic  buildings, 
it  is  obvious  that  if  we  adopt  Gothic  archi- 
tecture for  our  houses  now,  we  ought  to 
dispense  with  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch. 

Yet,  as  in  all  copying,  it  is  the  form,  and 
not  the  spirit  of  the  original,  which  is  apt  to 
be  retained,  our  architects  and  builders  think 
they  are  working  in  the  Gothic  style  when 
they  stick  a  pointed  arch  where  it  is  not 
wanted,  and  means  nothing— possibly  an  arch 
one  brick  thick,  on  the  face  of  a  wall  sup- 
ported by  a  wooden  lintel  inside — while  the 
whole  constructioD  and  details  of  the  house 
follow  the  ordinary  classic  traditions. 

Old  Gothic  attempted  honestly  and  fear- 
lessly whatever  use  or  necessity  dictated.  It 
has  always  the  merit  of  truthful  and  apparent 
construction.  But  this  also  to  some  extent 
unfits  the  style  for  modem  use.  It  involves, 
unless  when  money  could  be  lavished  in  deco- 
ration, an  appeaiance  of  seventy  which  does 
not  accord  with  our  modem  feelings,  and  is 
least  appreciated  by  the  poorer  and  less  edu- 
cated, in  whose  houses,  did  we  attempt  really 
to  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  style,  it 
would  be  thoroughly  disliked.  Even  in 
houses  where  no  expense  is  spared,  we  should 
not  like  the  appearance,  however  truthful  it 
might  be,  of  stone  arches  inside  our  rooms. 


Moreover  truthfulness  of  construction 
cannot  be  classed  among  the  excellences  of 
modem  Gothic.  The  copiers  of  the  styles 
after  the  manner  of  copyists,  are  very  apt  in 
their  zeal  for  its  forms  to  neglect  its  spirit. 
Few  better  illustrations  of  this  could  be 
given  than  the  polished  oak  boxes  given  as 
wedding  presents,  with  magnificent  brass 
hinges  meandering  over  them,  which  make 
it  seem  as  if  no  amount  of  wear  or  ill-usage 
could  separate  the  lid.  Unfortunately,  those 
great  hinges  have  no  joint ;  the  work  is  done 
by  a  little  feeble  one,  which  it  is  attempted 
to  conceal,  fastened  by  two  mintite  screw- 
nails;  so  that,  with  all  its  appearance  of 
massive  strength,  the  hd  could  be  prised 
open  with  a  penknife.  Of  course  a  hinge  is 
stronger  if  the  tail  is  well  fastened  to  the 
wood,  and  the  old  architects  spread  the 
hinges  all  over  their  church  doors,  in  all 
sorts  of  playful,  twisted  forms ;  but  this  was 
always  the  strengthening  of  a  real  hinge.  So 
different  is  the  modem  Gothic  practice  of 
ornamental  door  hinges,  that  the  workmen's 
ordinary  name  for  these  is  "  the  shams," 

Again,  why  should  Gothic  grates  have 
"fire  dogs?"  Before  the  forests  were  cut 
down,  in  the  great  old  open  hearths,  in  the 
days  when  people  bumt  wood,  they  were 
necessary  for  resting  the  logs  on,  to  let  air 
under  them  to  keep  them  burning;  but  it  is 
sham  Gothic  to  stick  them  on  a  grate  for 
burning  coals.  And  why  should  our  gaseliers 
be  made  like  the  old  coronas  or  crowns  i* 
These  were  great  rings  or  hoops,  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  with  candles  stuck  round 
the  circle.  When  the  gaselier  is  very 
large,  and  the  lights  numerous,  this  may  still 
be  a  convenient  arrangement  for  gas-lights  ; 
but  in  a  four-light  dining-room  gaselier,  iht 
biass  hoop  is  perfectly  useless,  and  it 
obstnKits  a  deal  of  light.  Such  a  design, 
while  a  revival  of  a  Gothic  form,  is  contrary 
to  the  spirit  ot  the  style. 

It  is  seldom  that  architecture  attaining  its 
ideal  has  founded  itself  strictly  on  construc- 
tive necessities,  using  such  ornament  as  could 
consistently  be  added,  and  no  other.  The 
human  mind  moves  so  slowly,  and  sticks 
to  old  habits  so  long,  that  for  centuries 
after  a  nation  has  given  up  wood  con- 
struction, we  find  it  copying  wooden  forms 
in  stone  buildings.  In  the  gateways  of 
Hindoo  Topes,*  enormous  trouble  and 
expense  has  been  taken  to  procure  posts 
and  cross-bars  of  stones  like  long  logs  of 
wood ;  and  of  course   the  nail-heads,  which 
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in  wooden  conslniciion  fastened  the  logs, 
are  carefully  carved  in  the  stone.  Even  in 
Greek  architecture,  the  triglyphs  which  divide 
the  frieze  into  spaces  are  said  to  be  the  remi- 
niscence of  the  notched  ends  of  the  wooden 
beams  of  the  roof.  As  to  Roman  architec- 
ture, its  decoration  has  nothing  to  do  witli 
its  construction,  but  is  the  artistic  expression 
of  a  wholly  different  one.  In  fact,  the  history 
of  all  arts  and  ornament  consists  very  much 
in  tracing  ornamental  forms  back  to  some 
long-foigotten  use  which  gave  rise  to  them. 
Illustrations  without  end  might  be  given  of 
this,  but  the  following,  though  slight,  are 
as  good  as  any.  The  holes  arranged 
in  waves  and  zigzags  on  the  toe-caps  of 
shooting-boots  are  the  reminiscence  of  the 
old  Highland  brogues  of  untanned  leather, 
which  allowed  the  water  to  soak  through 
them,  and  conseqi.iently  had  to  be  provided 
with  little  holes  at  the  toes,  where  it  squirted 
out  again  with  the  pressure  of  each  step. 
Again,  the"  bands  on  the  backs  of  books 
have  similarly  now  no  Constructive  use, 
except  in  some  of  the  best-bound  books,  in 
which  they  still  cover  the  cords  to  which  the 
pages  are  sewed.  Such  features  in  an  art  are 
not  unnatural ;  on  the  contrary  they  are 
analogous  to  the  imperfectly  developed 
organs  of  animals  which  in  the  ancestors  of 
the  species  had  performed  functions  now 
superseded  from  change  of  habit  and  devel- 
opment of  the  organism. 

To    the  old  Gothic    architecture  belongs 

!  the  almost  singular  merit  of  perfect  truthful- 

i   ness.     When  a  form  ceased  to  have  meaning, 

.  it  was  frankly  given  up  ;  people  did  not,  as 

in  most  other  styles,  weakly  cling  to  the  dead 

carcase.     This    evidences,    instead    of    the 

ignorance  and  darkness  usually  attributed  to 

theMiddleAges,afreshness and  independence 

of  thought  rare  in  the  history  of  humanity, 

and  a  wealth  of  artistic  conception  employed 

in  making  every  new  necessity  beautiful,  which 

I  few  races  have  possessed.     If  we  could  but 

;  do  likewise,  the    result  of  working  on    the 

principles  of  Gothic  architecture  would  be 

something  very  different  from  pointed  Gothic. 

We  should  have  no  pointed  windows,  and 

quatrefoils,  and  buttresses  which  receive  no 

I  thrust     We  should  not  have  in  stonework 

I  chamfer  stops  at  the  angles  of  windows,  simu- 

I  lating  wooden  framed  work;   and   all  sorts 

of  ugly  and  unmeaning  notchings ;  and  roofs 

so  steep,  that  they  endanger  men's .  lives.* 


n  old  bsildliiE 


We  should  ruthlessly  abandon  forms  that  are 
unsuitable,  which  are  not  developed  by  our 
modem  necessities,  even  though  we  love  and 
admire  them  for  their  beauty.  Can  it  be  said 
that  the  Gothic  revival  has  exhibited  these 
signs  of  the  true  Gothic  spirit?  On  the 
whole,  certainly  not;  and  we  fear  that  such 
vices  as  appear  in  it  are  almost  inseparable 
from  the  attempt  to  apply  a  thirteenth-century 
style  to  nineteenth-century  use  j  that  the 
Gothic  style  is,  in  fact,  (Ae  artistic  exprasien 
of  an  obsolete  mode  of  construction. 

Must  we  then  give  up  hope  of  haviog  a 
style  of  arcliitecture  suitable  for  our  dwelling- 
houses,  fitted  for  our  use,  and  true  and 
beautiful  in  point  of  art?  Gothic  does  not 
answer  our  requirements,  while  the  common 
builders'  style,  which  is  that  of  the  houses 
most  of  us  must  hve  in,  though  the  growth 
of  our  wants,  and  therefore  in  the  main 
suited  to  them,  becomes  yearly  more  degraded 
and  ugly, 

"  Why  don't  architects  invent  a  new 
style?"  say  some.  We  might  almost  as 
reasonably  ask  grammarians  to  invent  a  new 
language.  The  time  needed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  old  styles  of  architecture 
is  measured  in  centuries,  not  in  years,  and 
though  in  the  present  day  our  thoughts  move 
faster,  this  but  makes  us  liable  to  see-saw 
from  one  style  to  another  without  any  real 
progress,  instead  of  sticking  to  a  single  style 
and  steadily  improving  it. 

"  But  what  style  should  we  adojit  ?  "    As 
well  ask  what  language  must  we  adopt.    We  ■ 
cannot  alter  our  history  and  our  birth.     As  ] 
there  is  a  common  language  which  every  one  ' 
more  or  less  understands^  so  there  is  a  com-  i 
m on  architecture  which  arose  with  the  growth  . 
of  modem  thought,  and  has  been  the  archi-  j 
tectural  style  of  the  country  for  the  last  three  ! 
centuries,     ivhich    every    builder     naturally  1 
follows,   which    every    workman    has    been  I 
apprenticed  to,  and  more  or  less  understands,  j 
But  while  our  language  has  been  kept  up  to  ' 
a  reasonable  mark  of  artistic  excellence  by  a  ! 
high  standard  of  criticism  and  the  constant  ! 
efforts   of  educated   minds,  our   vernacular  ! 
architecture  is  characterized  by  the  vulgarity  I 
and  commonplaceness  of  the  men  in  whose  | 
hands  it  has  been  lefL     The  interest  of  re-  I 
fined  and  educated  minds  for  the  last  thirty 
years  has  been  directed  not  to  improving  the 
vernacular  style,  but  to  the  hopeless  attempt 
of  supplanting  it  by  another,  which  appeared 
at  tirst  to  flourisli,  but  has  not  taken  root  in 
the  soil  01"  the  country. 

JOIIS  J.  STEVENSON. 
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vho  was  driving  it,  the  instant  it  came 
in  sight.  She  would  have  willingly  walked 
miles  out  of  her  way  to  have  escaped  meet- 
ing It.  But  there  was  no  escape  ;  the  high 
hedges  on  either  side  forbade  any  attempt 
to  force  a  way  through  them,  and  the  carriage 
mtist  overtake  her  in  a  minute  or  two,  how- 
ever quickly  she  walked  on.  She  turned 
her  back  towards  it,  and  bent  her  face  over 
Rosy,  but  as  the  wheels  moved  slowly  over 
the  crackling  road  she  heard  them  coming  to 
a  standstill  opposite  to  her. 

"  Why  I  Rachel  Trevor ! "  exclaimed  a 
quick,  agitated  voice. 

Rachel  drooped  her  head  till  her  face  was 
quite  hidden  upon  her  child's  shoulder  a^ 
rfie  listened  for  the  carriage  wheels  to  move 
on  more  quickly  than  before ;  but  there  was 
no  sound  for  a  minute  or  two,  except  the  j 
impatient  pawing  of  the  horse's  hoof  on  the 
hard  ground. 

"  I  thought,"  said  the  voice  again,  "  that 
you  were  some  poor  woman  who  would  be 
glad  of  a  lift  this  bitter  day.  Where  are  you 
going  to,  Rachel  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  she  cried  bitterly, 
"  I  don't  know  where  me  and  Rosy  can  go. 
There's  no  place  for  us  as  I  can  think  of." 

"  I'm  going  to  the  station,"  said  the  lady, 
who  was  driving  in  the  chaise  alone, "  get 
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up  beside  me,  and  let  us  talk  about  it  as  we 

go  along." 

"  Not  me,  ma'am,"  cried  Rachel,  "  not 
me !" 

"  Yes,  you,"  she  answered,  "  here,  lift  your 
child  up  to  me  quickly,  and  get  in  yourself. 
1  did  not  know  your  time  was  up,  Rachel." 

"  Oh  !  I  can't  take  your  kindness,"  mur- 
mured Rachel,  "  when  I've  robbed  you  and 
wronged  you " 

"  Ought  you  to  take  God's  kindness, 
then  ?  "  asked  the  lady ;  "  you  sinned  against 
Him  more  than  against  my  husband  and  me. 
Come  ;  your  little  girl  will  perish  with  cold.'' 

Almost  against  her  will,  Rachel  carried 
Rosy  to  the  chaise  and  lifted  her  up  to  the 
lady,  who  wrapped  a  thick  shawl  about  her, 
and  put  her  into  her  mother's  lap  as  soon  as 
she  was  seated.  Rachel's  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears  ;  but  she  dared  not  open  her  lips. 
The  last  time  she  had  seen  her  former  mis- 
tress was  when  she  had  borne  witness  against 
her  on  her  trial,  and  completely  broken  do'Pm 
her  plea  of"  Not  Guilty."  But  for  her  clear 
evidence  she  might  have  escaped  from  the 
consecpiences  of  her  sin.  She  had  appeared 
to  be  a  pitiless  enemy  to  her ;  but  there  was 
no  enmity  in  the  grave,  thoughtful  face  beside 
her  now. 

"  Your  husband  was  transported,"  said 
Mrs.  Curtis,  after  a  long  silence,  "and  can- 
not return  for  another  three  or  four  years,  if 
he  ever  comes  back.  How  do  you  intend  to 
earn  a  living  P  " 

"  I  can  work,"  she  answered,  in  a  tremu- 
lous voice,  "  and  I'm  willing  to  do  any- 
thing." 

"Ahlbut  you  have  no  character,"  said 
her  mistress.  "  I  have  been  thinking  of  you 
often  since  your  chaplain  wrote  to  me  and 
said  he  had  great  hopes  of  you.  You  told 
him  you  believed  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Do  you,  Rachel?" 

"  I  haven't  got  any  book-learning,"  said 
Rachel,  anxiously,  "  but  I  believe  God  gave 
us  his  dear  Son  for  us  to  try  to  be  like  Him, 
and  He's  longing  for  us  to  love  Him  and  to 
be  good,  and  never  sin,  never  no  more.  I 
don't  know  much  about  Jesus  Christ,  ma'am ; 
where  He  used  lo  live,  nor  what  He  said, 
nor  the  things  He  did,  because  I  can't  read 
quite  perfect  yet;  but  the  chaplain  said  He 
loved  mc  s'o  that  He'd  died  for  me ;  and  I'd 
like  to  do  something  back  again,  however 
hard  it  is,  for  love's  sake." 
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Rachel  had  found  it  difficult  to  speak  for 
the  trembling  in  het  voice,  and  she  pressed 
Rosy  closer  to  her  to  give  her  courage.  She 
wished  her  mistress  to  know  that  she  was 
not  the  same  hardened,  unprincipled  woman 
she  had  been  before  her  imprisonment ;  and 
yet  she  was  afraid  of  saying  more  tiian  she 
ought  to  say  about  the  Lord  and  Saviour, 
whose  name  she  felt  unworthy  to  utter.  Mrs. 
Curtis  looked  at  her  pale,  sad  face  in  silent 
surprise.  Could  this  be  indeed  the  wild, 
giddy,  and  ungrateful  girl,  who  had  taken 
advantage  of  her  former  position  as  her 
servant  to  lead  a  band  of  burglars  into'  her 
house  ? 

"  Rachel,"  she  said  at  last,  "  if  you  truly 
believe  in  Christ,  you  will  show  it  in  your 
future  life.  You'll  find  plenty  to  do  to  show 
your  love  for  Him,  I  know  a  lady  in  Lon- 
don who  takes  strong  and  active  women  of 
good  character  out  of  England  to  countries 
where  they  can  get  their  living  easily.  I  will 
write  to  her,  telling  everything,  and  ask  if 
she  can  help  you  in  any  way.  If  she  will 
take  you,  I  will  try  to  pay  your  passage  out, 
with  your  little  girl.  You  had  better  go  at 
once;  this  very  day.  I  will  drive  you  to  the 
station,  and  in  four  hours  you  will  be  in 
London.  My  husband  would  not  approve 
of  my  taking  you  home,  or  even  of  my 
helping  you  In  this  way;  for  he  will  never 
recover  the  shock  of  that  night,  and  he  can- 
not forgive  you.  You  must  not  even  write 
to  me,  for  it  would  excite  and  distress  him. 
Rachel,  you  know  how  feeble  in  health  he 
was  before  that  night,  and  he  will  never 
again  be  as  well  as  he  was  then." 

"I  never  thought  of  it,"  cried  Rachel; 
"  they  were  always  telling  me  how  clever  I 
was,  and  when  I  said  how  easy  it  'ud  be  to 
get  into  the  hall,  they  snapped  at  it.  I  hope 
I  shan't  see  any  of  them  in  London.  They 
came  from  London  mostly,  and  I'm  almost 
frightened  of  going  there." 

''  It  will  only  be  for  a  day  or  two  probably," 
answered  Mrs.  Curtis.  Miss  Murray  will  see 
to  it.  I  will  write  to  her  at  my  bookseller's 
in  the  town,  whilst  you  and  the  child  go  on 
to  the  station.  I  do  not  wish  any  one  to  see 
you  with  me,  lest  my  poor  husband  should 
get  to  hear  what  I  have  done." 

"  I  wish  I  could  ask  him  to  forgive  me," 
said  Rachel  sorrowfully ;  "  he  was  very  kind 
to  me  when  I  waited  on  him.  I  didn't  think 
what  I  was  doing." 

Now  she  looked  at  her  mistress  she  could 
see  how  much  older  and  sadder  she  seemed 
than  in  former  times,  and  how  white  her 
hair  had  grown.    Deep  lines  of  care  and 


anxiety  were  graved  on  her  face,  and  her  eyes 
were  sunken  as  if  with  much  watching  and 
many  tears.  She  could  not  bear  to  think 
that  she  had  been  the  cause  of  this  trouble. 

"We  have  never  known  a  night's  rest 
since,"  said  Mrs.  Curtis,  as  if  she  had  seen 
Rachel's  thoughts,  and  wished  to  deepen  her 
regret  and  penitence.  "  Many,  many  times, 
at  the  least  sound,  I  am  compelled  for  his 
sake  to  go  round  the  house  and  see  that  all 
is  safe.  Sometimes  I  fear  he  will  lose  his 
reason.  No,  Rachel,  you  did  not  know 
what  you  were  doing,  or  even  you  and  your 
comrades  would  have  had  pity  on  us.  But 
I  forgive  yoo,  and,  please  God,  my  poor 
husband  will  be  brought  to  forgive  you 
by-and-by.  You  must  make  up  for  it  by 
being  good  now." 

"  Be  good  !  "  Those  werethe  very  words 
the  chaplain's  letter  ended  with.  Now  her 
mistress  said  the  same.  If  she  could  only  do 
something  to  make  up  for  her  bad  life,  and 
the  sorrow  she  had  caused  in  the  world,  she 
would  be  ready  to  die.  Rosy  should  grow 
.  good  girl  at  any  rate  ;  she  should  learn 
about  God,  and  Jesus,  and  heaven,  from 
any  one  who  could  teach  her.  For  Rosy's 
sake,  she  herself  would  never  fall  into  sin 
again.  When  Mrs.  Curtis  put  them  down 
from  the  carriage  at  the  entrance  to  the 
town,  Racliel  walked  through  the  streets 
with  a  firm,  steady  tread,  as  if  every  step  she 
took  towards  the  station  brougiit  her  nearer 
to  that  new  and  better  life  which  lay  before 
her  in  London.  By-and-by  Mrs.  Curtis  came 
down  to  the  station  after  them,  with  the  letter 
she  had  written  to  Miss  Murray.  There  was 
only  time  enough  for  them  to  get  some  food 
in  the  refreshment  room,  and  then  the  train 
came  in  which  was  to  carry  them  away  from 
their  friend.  Rachel's  heart  beat  fast  with 
hope,  and  sorrow,  and  gratitude.  She  could 
only  grasp  the  hand  of  her  mistress  between 
both  her  own,  and  stooping  down  hurriedly, 
pressed  her  lips  upon  it. 

"  Good-bye,  Rachel,"  said  Mrs.  Curtis, 
remember  to  be  good ! "  The  train  started, 
and  Rachel  leaned  out  of  the  window  to 
catch  a  last  glimpse  of  her  grave,  gentle 
face.  Yes,  she  would  remember.  Nothing 
could  ever  make  her  forget  her  sin,  and  its 
bitter  harvest  to  herself  and  others.  What 
had  any  one  gained  by  their  crime  ?  Her 
husband  was  still  a  prisoner ;  she  had  suffered 
a  long  penalty ;  Rosy  had  lost  her  happy 
childhood  in  a  workhouse.  Now  she  saw 
what  misery  she  had  brought  upon  her  kind 
mistress,  and  the  master  who  had  never 
injured  her.    As  for  herself,  there  was  a  black 
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blot  upon  hei  life,  which  no  tears  could  ever 
wash  away.  Even  her  child  knew  that  her 
mother  had  been  a  wiclced  woman,  and  must 
remember  it  against  her  till  her  dying  day. 
How  could  she  ever  forget  ?  Would  any- 
body forget?  Would  God  Himself  forget 
her  sins  ? 

Yet  bow  good  the  chaplain  and  Mrs. 
Curtis  had  been  to  her,  though  they  had 
known  all  about  her  wickedness,  even 
though  her  mistress  was  suffering  constantly 
because  of  it  I  If  she  could  forgive  her, 
was  it  not  sure  that  God  would  forgive  her  P 
Her  mistress  had  seemed  to  feel  gladness 
in  forgiving  her,  and  a  smile  had  shone  out 
on  her  face  when  she  had  waved  her  hand 
to  Rachel  at  the  last  moment  Surely  God 
would  not  be  angry  with  her  all  her  life. 
She  recollected  hearing  a  verse  out  of  the 
Bible,  "He  will  not  keep  his  anger  for  ever." 
She  could  believe  it  now  Mrs.  Curtis  had 
plainly  forgiven  her,  and  befriended  her,  in 
spite  of  aU.  Rosy  was  on  her  lap,  sheltered 
wsrmly  in  the  shawl  which  had  been  wrapped 
round  her  by  her  mistress,  and  asleep  with 
ber  head  on  her  mother's  bosom.  The  new 
life  had  begun,  and  it  seemed  to  Rachel  that 
it  would  be  easy  to  be  good. 

CHAPTER   VI, — CROSS  CURRENTS. 

The  short  day  was  ended  when  Rachel, 
with  her  tired  child,  reached  LondoD.  It  was 
the  first  day  Rosy  could  recollect  spending 
outside  the  workhouse  and  its  square  walled- 
in  playground.  She  was  bewildered  and 
fretful,  and  her  old  childish  dread  of  the 
wicked  woman  who  called  herself  her  mother 
came  bade  when  she  found  herself  alone  with 
her  in  a  strange  place.  She  cried  bitterly 
for  the  only  home  she  bad  ever  known,  till 
Rachel  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  her. 
If  she  had  been  a  baby  still,  she  could  have 
cradled  her  in  ber  arms,  and  canied  her 
gently  through  the  crowded  and  bustlmg 
streets,  where  the  passers-by  were  constantly 
jostling  against  them.  Rosy  pattered  along 
the  pavement  beside  her,  through  the  slush 
of  the  melted  snow,  making  her  heart  ache 
with  her  quiet  wretchedness.  She  spoke 
cheerily  and  tenderly  to  her,  but  Rosy  did 
not  answer,  or  only  answered  by  a  sob. 

Still  this  cold,  comfortless  tramp  ^ong  the 
^oshy  causeways  would  not  last  long.  One 
of  the  porters  at  the  stati(Hi  had  read  the 
address  of  the  letter  she  carried  for  Miss 
Murray,  and  told  her  how  to  &nd  \hc  place 
in  a  street  not  very  far  away.  Now  and  then 
■he  ventured  to  stop  some  poor  person  like 
herself  to  ask  if  she  was  in  the  right  direc- 


tion,  and  everybody  told  her  it  was  dose  at 
hand.  Yet  it  seemed  a  long  while  before 
she  found  it.  But  it  was  reached  at  last, 
and  Rachel  saw  a  small  boot  and  shoe  shop, 
with  a  narrow  frontage  of  building  rising  five 
or  six  storeys  above,  and  appearing  to  be 
squeezed  in  between  two  larger  houses  of 
business.  It  did  not  look  a  very  important 
place,  and  Rachel  entered  it  more  confi- 
dently. There  was  a  young  woman  behind 
the  counter,  and  a  customer  turning  over 
some  ready-made  shoes.  The  assistant 
glanced  at  the  name  on  the  letter,  and 
tossed  it  back  to  Rachel. 

"Gone  away  from  here,"  she  said  care- 
lessly ;  "  left  five  months  ago.  I  think  she 
went  off  to  Australia,  or  somewhere  else, 
with  a  batch  of  servant  girls..  Anyhow, 
she's  gone,  and  I  don't  know  anything  about 
her." 

Rachel  stood  dumb  for  a  minute,  tio- 
difBculty  about  finding  Miss  Muiray  had 
crossed  her  mind,  so  fully  had  she  depended 
upon  Mrs.  Curtis's  letter  smoothing  every 
trouble  of  that  kind  out  of  her  way.  But 
here  was  a  serious  perplexity.  She  did  not 
know  a  soul  in  London ;  she  had  not  any 
idea  where  she  could  find  a  shelter  for  the 
night ;  and,  like  many  country  people,  vague 
feais  possessed  her  about  untold  dangers 
which  awaited  Strangers.  Lingering  till  the 
customers  were  gone,  she  spoke  again  to  the 
girl  behind  the  counter. 

"  Is  there  anybody  that  'ud  be  likely  to 
know?"  she  a^ed  nervously.  "I'm  just 
come  ftom  the  country,  and  my  old  mistress 
gave  me  this  letter  for  Miss  Murray  to  find 
me  a  place  at  once,  where  me  and  my  little 
girl  could  sleep  to-night.  Maybe  somebody 
in  the  house  could  tell  me  where  to  lode  for 
her." 

"  Oh  dear  no  1"  answered  the  assistant. 
"  She  only  had  her  ofiice  here ;  she  lived 
out  somewhere  in  the  country,  I  think. 
They're  aU  strangers  in  the  house  now,  and 
we  know  nothing  about  her.  We've  had 
no  end  of  bother  with  servant  girls  coming 
after  her.  There's  lots  of  lodging-houses 
everywhere,  if  you  only  keep  your  eyes 
open ;  or  you  can  ask  a  policeman  to  tell 
you  where  to  find  one.  Ifs  quite  easy. 
There !    Good  night." 

Rachel  felt  that  she  must  go,  though  her 
heart  sank  at  leaving  the  only  spot  in 
London  where  she  seemed  to  have  some 
right  to  be.  Rosy  was  beginning  to  cry 
again ;  ^nd  her  first  pressing  care  was  to- 
find  as  quickly  as  possible  some  decent 
lodging,  if  she  only  knew  where  to  look  for 
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it.  Mrs.  Curtis  had  given  her  some  money, 
and  the  sovereign  the  chaplain  had  sent  for 
her  remained  unchanged  ;  there  was  no  im- 
mediate anxiety  about  means.  Her  dress, 
too,  and  that  of  her  child,  was  tidy  enough 
for  poor  people ;  but  she  hesitated  a  long 
while  before  she  could  make  up  her  mind  to 
ask  a  policeman,  feeling  half  afraid  that  in 
some  way  he  would  know  that  she  had  been 
in  jail.  Yet  when  she  ventured  to  stop  one, 
he  answered  her  so  mildly,  and  gave  her 
such  careful  directions  where  to  go,  that  she 
was  quite  reassured.  Right  thankful  she  was 
ivhen  she  could  undress  Rosy,  for  the  first 
time  for  so  many  years,  and  lay  her  softly 
down  in  bed,  whe^e  her  sobbing  was  soon 
lost  in  sleep.  Though  she  could  not  fall 
asleep  herself,  until  she  had  been  lying 
awake  for  hours,  pondering  over  the  sore 
strait  she  was  in,  she  felt  a  strange  happiness 
in  listening  to  Rosy's  regular  breathing,  and 
in  feeling  her  lying,  soft  and  warm,  in  her 
arms. 

"  Do  you  know  anywhere  I  could  look 
for  work?"  asked  Rachel,  the  next  morning 
from  the  woman  who  kept  the  lodging- 
house.  All  the  other  lodgers  had  gone,  and 
it  was  plain  that  Rachel  and  Rosy  were  not 
expected  to  stay  during  the  daytime. 

"  Work  !"  repeated  the  woman.  "  There's 
a  great  want  of  work  in  London.  Folks 
crowd  in  so  in  the  winter,  and  they're  all 
crying  out  for  work.  I'm  a  summer  waist- 
coat-stitcher myself.  I  haven't  had  a  day's 
sewing  since  September.  What  sort  of  work 
do  you  want  ?" 

"Anything,"  answered  Rachel;  "sewing, 
or  cleaning,  or  washing ;  anything.  I've 
been  a  house  servant,  and  there  isn't  an  idle 
bone  in  my  body.  My  mistress  'ud  say  that 
much  for  me." 

"  And  you've  got  a  character  ?"  she  asked. 
"  These  letteni  are  your  character,  maybe  ?" 

Rachel  held  both  letters  in  her  hand— the 
chaplain's  and  the  one  for  Miss  Murray. 
But  neither  of  these  would  procure  her 
work  ;  her  sad  story  was  too  plainly  told  in 
them.  She  put  them  hastily  out  of  sight 
into  her  pocket. 

"  No ;  those  aren't  my  characters,"  she 
answered.  "  Must  I  have  one  before  I  can 
get  work  ?" 

"  Not  much  chance  without,  and  not 
much  better  chance  with,"  said  the  woman. 

"  I'll  go  and  try,"  said  Rachel,  "  if  you'll 
let  me  leave  Rosy  with  your  children.  1  can 
but  write  to  my  mistress  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  I've  plenty  of  money  for  a  while." 

"  Oh  !  ay  I  you  may  leave  your  little  girl," 


said  the  woman  civilly;  "and  you'll  want 
your  bed  again  to-night?" 

"  To  be  sure,"  she  answered.  She  could 
hardly  bear  to  let  Rosy  be  out  of  her  sight, 
especially  in  this  strange,  busy  place ;  yet 
she  could  not  take  her  to  tramp  about  the 
cold  streets.  The  search  for  work  might  be 
a  long  and  toilsome  one.  She  was  ready 
for  work  of  any  kind.  She  was  strong  and 
industrious ;  her  appearance  was  pleasant, 
and  her  voice  and  manner  were  gentle. 
There  was  nothing  to  prevent  her  taking  a 
place  as  a  valuable  servant;  nothing  except 
the  dark  past,  and  Rosy. 

But  when  she  found  herself  in  the  streets 
she  felt  bewildered  and  confused.  Now 
Rosy  was  not  with  her,  demanding  her  con- 
stant thought  and  care,  she  was  stunned  by 
the  noise,  and  dazed  by  the  myriads  of 
people  passing  and  re-passing.  She  did  not 
know  where  to  turn  or  how  to  set  about 
seeking  for  employment.  Now  and  then 
she  ventured  to  speak  to  some  ill-dad, 
broken-down  woman  of  middle  age,  whose 
face  bore  the  traces  of  hard  work  and  patient 
struggling  with  poverty,  and  in  her  soft 
country  voice  Rachel  asked  each  of  them 
where  she  could  find  something  to  do,  and 
how  they  managed  to  earn  a  living.  But 
there  was  little  information  and  less  comfort 
to  be  gathered  from  what  they  told  her. 
Times  were  bad  and  work  was  very  scarce 
for  women,  except  domestic  service,  aad  that 
was  not  open  to  Rachel, 

"  Die  rather  than  fall  into  sin  1 "  These 
words  seemed  to  ring  in  her  ears,  through  all 
the  din  and  noise  of  the  city  streets.  She 
repeated  them  to  herself  mechanically  almost 
without  knowing  what  she  was  saying.  To 
her  ears  the  church  bells  seemed  to  chime 
them,  and  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  passing  by 
echoed  them — "Die  rather  than  fall  into 
sin ! "  There  was  sin  enough  in  the  city,  but 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  work  for  her. 

It  was  some  days  before  Rachel  could 
determine  to  write  to  her  mistress,  for  Mrs. 
Curtis  had  told  her  distinctly  not  to  write  to 
her,  lest  the  letter  should  excite  and  anger 
her  husband.  But  at  length  her  hopelessness 
grew  too  heavy  for  her  to  bear,  and  she  re- 
solved to  venture  upon  making  known  her 
difficulties.  She  cowld  write  but  slowly,  for 
she  had  not  had  much  practice  in  jail,  and 
then  it  had  been  chiefly  in  copying  hynms 
and  texts  on  her  slate.  But  after  a  long 
effort  she  wrote  the  following  letter : — 

"  Dbar  Mistress,— This  comes  hoping  to 
find  you  well,  as  it  leaves  me  at  present, 
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thank  God  for  it  Dear  mistress,  I  am  very 
unhappy,  or  I  would  not  write  to  you  for  fear 
of  the  master.  I  hope  he  won't  see  it.  Miss 
Murray  is  gone  away  from  that  place,  and 
they  say  she  went  to  Australia.  Rosy  and 
me  are  living  in  a  lodging-house,  and  ray 
money  is  almost  done,  and  I  cannot  fiod 
work  anywhere.  I  know  I  deserve  it  all,  but 
Rosy  never  did  any  wrong,  and  I  can't  bear 
to  see  her  suffer.  Somedraes  I  think  I  ought 
to  have  left  her  in  the  house  and  gone  away 
to  shift  for  myself  by  myself.  But  I  can't 
part  with  her  again,  never.  I'd  rather  starve 
with  Rosy  than  I'd  be  like  the  queen  without 
her.  I'll  work  my  fingers  to  the  bone  once  I 
get  work  to  do,  SO  as  I  can  keep  her  happy 
and  get  her  eyesight  seen  to.  The  woman 
that  keeps  the  lodging-house  says  there  are 
proper  places  here,  hospitals  for  the  eyes, 
and  the  doctors  can  cure  Rosy  only  by  look- 
ing at  her.  It  was  being  in  the  house  made 
her  blind,  and  I'm  not  content  to  take  her 
into  the  house  again.  Dear  mistress,  if  you 
can  do  anything  for  us,  we  are  very  poor, 
and  my  money's  near  gone.  Please  God,  I'll 
be  a  good  woman  and  honest  woman  yet,  to 
show  I'm  in  earnest  and  not  making  believe. 
So  no  more  at  present  from  your  poor  servant, 
"Rachel  Trevor." 

Poor  Rachel !  She  wrapped  up  her  letter, 
and  directed  it  very  carefully,  and  dropped  it 
into  the  post-oftice  with  an  anxious  yet  hope- 
ful heait.  But  she  had  never  thought  of 
putting  in  the  address  of  the  lodging-house 
where  she  was  staying.  This  was  the  first 
letter  she  had  ever  written,  and  her  mind 
was  so  full  of  the  trouble  she  was  writing 
about  that  she  forgot  the  most  important 
thing,  after  aU.  Mrs.  Curtis  received  it  safely^ 
but  [here  was  no  chance  of  answering  it,  and 
with  warm,  pitying 'tears  shed  upon  it,  she 
was  obliged  to  lock  it  away  out  of  sight, 
and  through  llie  wintry  nights  and  bleak  days 
of  spring,  she  often  wondered  what  had  be- 
come of  Rachel  and  her  child. 


What  had  become  of  her?  Day  after 
day  passed  by  while  she  looked  for  a  letter 
from  her  old  mistress,  and  veiy  slowly  died 
away  the  hope  of  having  one.  Her  small 
store  of  money  dwindled,  though  she  laid  it 
out  most  jealously  and  never  satisfied  her  own 
hunger,  in  the  dread  of  soon  not  being  able  to 
satisfy  Ros/s.  At  last  they  were  obliged  to 
quit  their  lodgings,  and  drifted  down  to 
casual  wards  and  night  refuges,  where  there 


was  nothing  to  pay,  but  where  they  could 
only  find  shelter  for  the  night.  All  day  long 
they  loitered  about  the  streets,  hiding  from 
the  rain  and  sleet  in  the  door-ways  of  empty 
houses  or  under  the  aiclies  of  some  bridge. 
They  were  not  alone  in  their  poverty,  ei-cry- 
where  there  were  women  and  children  as 
wretched  as  themselves,  who  would  often 
share  with  them  a  cmst  of  bread,  or  give 
them  information  as  to  where  Ihey  could 
secure  a  resting-place  for  the  night.  Rojy 
grew  thinner,  and  the  outht  she  had  broi^ht 
away  from  the  workhouse  was  already  wear- 
ing into  tatters,  for  there  was  no  chance  for 
Rachel  to  keep  them  clean  and  mended. 
Her  eyes  were  certainly  worse  from  constant 
exposure  to  the  winter's  cold  and  from  want 
of  nourishing  food.  But  she  had  grown  fond 
of  her  mother,  the  poor,  broken-hearted 
mother,  who  was  never  weary  of  caressing 
her,  and  of  shielding  her  as  far  as  possible 
from  suffering.  She  clung  to  Rachel,  and  in 
spite  of  cold,  and  hunger,  and  weariness,  she 
cried  bitterly  if  any  word  was  spoken  of  her 
going  back  into  the  workhouse. 

This  was  the  dread  that  lay  nearest  to 
Rachel's  heart.  She  could  not  let  Rosy  go. 
Yet  if  she  did  not  find  regular  work  soon, 
they  must  apply  for  parish  relief  and  go  into 
the  house  and  be  parted.  It  was  a  thought 
of  untold  misery,  Aheady  her  sin  had  cost 
her  some  years  of  her  tittle  girl's  life ;  she 
had  lost  altogether  her  baby  with  its  golden 
curls  and  pretty  laughing  face,  and  now,  if 
Rosy  and  she  must  be  separated,  who  would 
see  her  growing  up  ?  who  would  be  lender  and 
gentle  to  her  ?  who  would  teach  her  to  be  a 
better  woman  Uian  she  had  been?  When 
Rosy,  in  her  childish  voice,  sang  the  hymns 
she  had  learned,  with  her  arms  round  her 
mother's  neck,  or  knelt  at  her  knee  and  said 
"  Our  Father,"  Rachel  felt  that  she  could  not 
be  overcome  by  temptation.  But  if"  Rosy 
was  gone,  why,  the  poverty  and  the  misery 
would  grow  too  strong  for  her.  There  were 
BO  many  open  roads  back  into  sin  ;  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  one  leading  to  honesty 
and  good. 

Rachel  was  wrong;  but  she  was  wrong 
through  ignorance.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
she  began  to  think  it  could  not  be  true  that 
God  saw  her.  When  Hagar  was  wandering 
in  the  wilderness,  and  the  -.vater  was  spent, 
and  her  child  lying  under  the  shrubs  was 
dying  of  thirst,  while  she  went  and  sat  her 
down  a  good  way  off,  that  she  might  not  see 
him  die,  her  heart  was  too  heavy  to  remem- 
ber that  she  had  cried,  "  Thou,  God,  seest 
me,"  when  she  was  alone  in  her  trouble. 
C 
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The  child's  sufferings  made  her  blind,  and 
deaf,  and  dead  to  all  other  things.  It  was 
when  the  angel  of  God  called  to  her  out  of 
heaven,  telling  her  that  God  himself  had  heard 
the  voice  of  the  child  crying  under  the  shrubs, 
that  her  eyes  were  opened,  and  she  saw  a 
well  of  water  close  by.  God  had  heard,  not 
her  cry,  but  the  child's.  Rachel,  too,  was 
blinded  by  Rosy's  misery.  If  God  would 
■but  hear  Rosy's  voice,  then  she  would  know 
for  certain,  "  Thou,  God,  seest  me." 

She  could  not  watch  Rosy  dying.  They 
Tiad  been  some  weeks  in  London  now,  and  a 
deep  despair  was  settling  down  upon  Rachel. 
She  had  seen  the  sunset,  and  the  lamps  Kt 
one  evening,  late  in  February,  and  a  thin 
chilly  mist  was  creeping  through  every  street 
in  the  city.  They  had  been  singing  along  a 
quiet  street,  where  there  was  no  great  rattle 
of  wheels,  but  not  a  single  person  had  glanced 
through  door  or  window,  nor  had  any  passer- 
by dropped  a  penny  into  her  hand,  or  Rosy's. 
TTie  child  was  beginning  to  cough  now,  and 
could  sing  no  more.  They  had  reached  the 
last  depths  of  wretchedness,  beyond  which 
there  could  be  nothing  lower,  unless  she  fell 
into  sin.  Where  were  they  to  go  for  the 
night?  By  this  hour  all  the  casual  wards 
-and  refuges  would  be  full;  and,  besides, 
ELachel  felt  that  tt  was  useless  to  go  on  any 
longer,  starving  and  shivering  all  day,  with 
but  a  slender  hope  of  shelter  at  night  They 
bad  never  yet  passed  a  night  out  of  doors, 
under  the  wintry  sky;  but  she  had  talked 
with  women  who  had,  women,  whose  children 
had  crouched  and  cowered  about  their  knees, 
vainly  crying  to  be  warmed  and  fed.  She 
had  no  longer  strength  to  bear  up  against 
her  despair. 

They  wandered  on  slowly  and  aimlessly; 
Rachel  hardly  knowing  that  diey  were  moving 
at  all.  Rosy's  cold  hand  was  in  hers;  a 
little,  thin,  icy  hand,  which  could  not  be 
much  colder  if  the  chUd  were  dead.  All  the 
weakness,  and  the  helplessness,  and  the 
wretchedness  of  her  little  daughter  seemed  to 
pass  into  herself,  and  was  tenfold  heavier  to 
bear  than  her  own  misery.  They  might  have 
been  in  a  wilderness,  with  no  man  near 
Ihem,  There  was  no  one  who  cared  for 
them ;  no  hand  held  out  to  them.  All  the 
%'oicesthat  passed  by  spoke  no  word  to  them. 
There  were  firesides  only  within  the  houses, 
■but  there  was  no  place  for  them  anywhere. 
Thousands  of  homes  were  there ;  but  they 
were  homeless.  Nothing  belonged  to  them, 
except  the  darkness,  and  their  hunger,  and 
their  weariness. 

Rachel  started  up  from  these  miserable, 


half-felt  thotights;  and  found  that  their  feet 
had  strayed  on  to  one  of  the  bridges  which 
crossed  the  river.  The  mist  hid  the  water 
from  them  ;  but  it  was  there,  below,  swift  and 
dark.  Only  one  step  over,  into  the  mist,  and 
all  her  sufferings,  and  Rosy's,  would  be 
ended.  Then  she  would  neither  be  parted 
from  her  child,  nor  yet  see  her  die.  They 
would  be  together,  locked  fast  in  each  other's 
arms.  If  God  really  saw  them.  He  did  not 
care,  "  Die  rather  than  fall  into  sin,"  said 
the  chaplain's  letter.     Well !  she  was  going 

Yet,  she  would  like  to  nurse  Rosy  on  her 
lap  again  for  a  few  minutes;  and  feel  her 
arras  about  her  neck.  She  had  missed  it  so 
whilst  she  was  in  jail.  And  Rosy  must  say, 
"  Our  Father  "  once  more,  before  she  fell 
asleep  for  the  last,  last  time.  Oh  j  if  it  had 
but  been  true  that  God  loved  her  1  She  did 
not  want  to  die.  It  was  the  dread  of  dying 
slowly,  and  first  seeing  Rosy  pining  away, 
that  was  urging  her  on  to  end  it  all.  There 
was  no  honest  way  of  keeping  in  life;  and 
there  was  no  chance  for  her. 

She  had  sat  down  in  one  of  the  recesses  of 
the  bridge,  and  taken  Rosy  on  her  lap.  But 
just  as  the  child,  with  folded  hands,  had 
begun  to  say,  "  Our  Father,"  a  policeman 
came  up  and  stood  over  Uiem,  tall  and 
threatening. 

"  Come  now,"  he  said,  "  I've  got  my  eye 
on  you.  You'll  not  try  on  any  tricks  here 
this  night.  We've  had  too  much  bother  with 
young  women  like  you  these  last  few  days. 
So  just  move  on,  will  you?  and  I'll  take  care 
to  see  you  off  this  bridge.    I  promise  you." 

Rachel  rose  up  silently,  and  moved  away, 
closely  followed  by  the  policeman,  till  she 
had  crossed  the  river.  A  sullen  recklessness 
had  taken  possession  of  her.  They  would 
neither  let  her  live  honfttly,  nor  die.  Well, 
then !  her  husband  and  his  comrades  had 
always  told  her  how  clever  she  was,  and  how 
well  her  pleasant  face  and  manner  would 
help  her  to  get  a  living.  She  was  forced  to 
go  back  to  the  old  ways,  and  who  could 
blame  her  ? 

They  had  turned  down  a  street,  with  small 
houses  on  each  side,  some  of  them  shops,  and 
some  evidently  the  homes  of  working  people 
earning  good  wages.  The  mist  was  no 
thicker  than  earlier  in  the  evening ;  but  the 
chilling  damp  of  it  wrapped  about  them,  as 
if  it  had  been  the  cold  flood  of  the  dark  river 
itsel£  There  was  not  a  person  in  sight ;  and 
only  one  or  two  had  passed  them  since  they 
turned  into  the  street.  All  at  once  the 
pleasant  scent  of  new  bread  fresh  from  the 
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oven  smote  upon  her  craving  hunger,  and, 
at  the  same  instant,  Rosy  clutched  her  hand 
convulsively,  crjing,  "  Look  there,  mother !  " 

A  boy  was  passing  them  with  a  large 
basket  on  his  aim,  and  he  n'as  opening  the 
lid  to  break  off  morsels  of  the  brown  crisp 
crust  to  feast  upon  as  he  walked  along. 
Her  own  gnawing  hunger  and  Rosy's  eager 
cry  were  too  strong  to  be  conquered.  She 
snatched  the  basket  out  of  the  lad's  grasp, 
and  holding  her  child's  hand  firmly  in  her 
own,  set  off  to  run  as  swiftly  as  she  could 
drag  her  along,  towards  the  comer  of  another 
street,  which  was  not  very  far  away. 

But  the  boy  set  up  so  quick  and  shrill  a 
cry,  that  before  she  had  run  a  dozen  yards, 
she  felt  a  man's  strong  grasp  upon  her  arm 
from  which  it  was  in  vain  to  try  to  escape. 
Rachel  stood  as  if  she  had  been  turned  into 
stone.  She  knew  that  all  was  over  now— al! 
was  lost.  She  could  not  open  her  parched 
lips  to  utter  a  word.  There  was  no  hope  for 
her.  The  old  round  of  prison-life  would 
shut  her  in  once  more,  under  bolts  and  bar; 
and  Rosy  would  be  taken  back  again  to  her 
workhouse  home.  The  boy  wasalready  beside 
her,  and  had  snatched  the  stolen  basket  from 
her  oerveiess  hands. 

"  It's  me,  Sylvanus  Croft,  the  chimney- 
sweeper," said  the  man  who  held  her,  "  you 
know  me,  don't  you,  my  lad." 

"Ay!"  gasped  the  boy,  "I  know  you, 
Mr.  Croft.  You  hold  her  fast,  while  I  run 
for  a  pleece.  There's  one  round  the  comer, 
and  I'll  find  him  in  no  time.  My !  if  you 
hadn't  a.  caught  her,  she'd  have  been  ofT  like 
a  flash  o'  lightning,  and  mother  'ud  have  lost 
all  her  batch  of  bread." 

"  Wait  a  moment,  my  lad,"  said  the  sweep, 
"  let's  hear  her  speech  first.  She's  lost  her 
breath,  and  can't  say  a  word  for  herself. 
Don't  let  us  be  too  sharp,  there's  not  much 
harm  done  yet.  Folks  are  drove  to  it  some- 
times." 

"  Oh  I  don't  you  give  me  up  to  the  police," 
whispered  Rachel,  earnestly.  "  They'll  part 
Rosy  and  me  again  for  years  and  years.  I 
didn't  want  to  steal  again ;  I  didn't  for 
certain.  But  it  came  on  me  so  sudden,  and 
Rosy  and  me  we've  tasted  nothing  since 
momiog,  not  one  morsel.  I  thought  to 
drown  myself  and  her  in  the  river,  and  the 
police  wouldn't  let  me.  Ah !  whatever  shall 
I  do  ?  whatever  shall  I  do  ? " 

She  wrung  her  h.ands  an<l  cried  bitterly; 
whilst  Rosy  put  her  small  cold  hand  into  the 
sweep's,  and  spoke  in  her  weak  and  childish 
voice. 

"  Mother's  trying  to  be  good,"  she  said, 


"  she's  been  a  wicked  woman  once,  but  she's 
trying,  oh  so  hard,  to  be  good.  .But  we've 
had  nothing  to  eat  all  day,  and  we've 
nowhere  to  go  to,  and  all  our  money  is 
gone." 

"  Listen  here,  my  lad,"  cried  Sylvanus 
Croft,  "  they  haven't  had  bite  or  sup  since 
morning.  I  must  look  further  into  this,  and 
if  it's  true,  it  'ud  be  a  shame  to  give  'em  up 
to  the  police.  I'll  take  'em  home  with  me, 
and  lock  'em  up  safe  for  the  present ;  and 
you  give  my  duty  to  your  mother,  and  the 
thief  '11  be  found  safe  and  sound  at  my  house, 
if  she  wants  to  persecute  her." 

CHAPTER  VIII. — A  HARBOUR  OF  REFUGE. 

Rachel  did  not  attempt  to  resist,  when 
Sylvanus  Croft,  keeping  a  firm  yet  gentle 
hold  of  her  arm,  led  her  away  from  the 
place  where  she  had  again  fallen  into  sin. 
The  terrible  consequences  of  it  had  flashed 
across  her  mind  at  the  first  mention  of  the 
policeman,  and  she  was  shivering  and  trem- 
bling from  mingled  weakness  and  fear.  Rosy 
ran  by  her  side  sobbing.  Her  little  girl  had 
seen  her  attempt  to  steal,  and  her  vain  flight; 
and  now  she  saw  her  dragged  along,  not  by 
a  policeman,  thank  God !  but  by  this 
stranger,  who  after  all  might  perhaps  give  her 
up  to  justice. 

Before  long  Sylvanus  paused  opposite  a. 
house  of  three  storeys,  on  the  first  floor  of 
which  there  were  two  windows,  with  white 
curtains  drawn  across  them.  The  cheery 
flickering  glow  from  a  good  fire  burning 
within  shed  a  bright  gleam  into  the  darkness, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  street,  lamp  imme- 
diately below,  lit  up  the  whole  front  of  the 
building.  There  were  several  large  and 
boldly-painted  sign<boards  displayed  upon  it, 
from  the  basement  to  the  roof.  "Sylvanus  ■ 
Croft,  Chimney  Cleaner  to  Her  Majesty's  | 
Public  Works."  "  Chimney  Sweeper  to  the  j 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Climbing 
Boys."  "Smoky  Chimneys  Effectually 
Cured,"  "  No  Cure,  No  Pay."  The  master's 
eye  lighted  up  with  satisfaction,  as  he  glanced  , 
up  and  down  his  habitation.  There  was  so  i 
much  brightness  and  cleanliness  and  chi'er- 
fulness  about  it,  that  he  could  not  keep  him- 
seh'  from  pointing  it  out  to  Rachel.  i 

"That's  my  house,"  he  said,  "and  that's 
mother's  room,  up  there.  She  do  love  to  be 
spruce  and  clean,  more  than  most  women,  I 
think.  Yet  she  married  me,  a  master  sweep. 
That  was  love,  I  say.  She's  bed-slruct 
now ;  never  stirred  hand  or  foot  since  our 
little  Sylvie  was  taken  away  from  the  evil  to 
come.    But  I  can't  abe;^  to  let  the  outside 
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get  dingy,  for  fear  she'd  feel  it ;  though, 
bless  your  heart,  she'll  never  set  eyes  oti 
it  again.  But  you  come  along;  you're  my 
prisoner,  and  you  mustn't  give  me  the  slip. 
Here  !  march  in.     I've  unlocked  the  door." 

Rachel  stumbled  weariedjy  over  the  door- 
sill  into  a  dark  passage ;  and  Sylvanus  fol- 
lowed, carefully  locking  the  door  behind 
him,  and  taking  out  the  key,  which  he  put 
safely  into  his  pocket.  He  left  them  for  a 
minute  or  two  in  the  darkness,  and  then  he 
called  them  into  a  kitchen  at  the  back,  where 
he  had  already  placed  some  food  on  a  table, 

"There,  get  something  to  eat,"  he  said, 
"  whilst  I  wash  off  some  of  my  grime  ;  it's 
colly  rather  than  clean  soot,  and  takes  a  deal 
of  time,  so  you  get  a  good  meal  while  I'm  at 
it.  Then  we'll  go  up  to  mother,  and  hear 
what  she  says." 

He  went  away,  but  Rachel  could  not  eat 
anything.  Her  hunger  had  passed  into  a 
sick  faintness.  But  she  gave  Rosy  some 
food,  and  held  her  closely  whilst  she  was 
eating  it  with  unsatisfied  appetite.  There 
was  a  low  fire  smouldering  in  the  grate,  and 
the  steam  rose  from  her  worn-out  boots  as 
she  put  them  near  to  its  warmth.  In  a  half 
dream  she  went  through  all  her  prison  life 
again,  with  its  unbroken  sameness  and  its 
long,  solitary  hours,  until  she  felt  the  old  un- 
governable longing  to  break  out,  to  scream 
and  cry  aloud,  and  to  dash  the  things  about 
her  into  pieces.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
Rosy,  and  the  fear  she  had  of  alarming  her, 
she  could  not  have  kept  herself  still  and 
quiet,  sitting  motionle^y  before  the  fire, 
with  her  eyas  watching  the  flicker  of  its 
flames. 

After  a  long  time,  hours  it  seemed  to  her, 
Sylvanus  Croft  returned  from  the  back 
kitchen,  where  all  the  while  she  had  heard 
vaguely  the  sounds  of  washing  and  brushing. 
She  looked  up  at  his  face  eagerly,  for  he 
held  her  future  in  his  hands.  To  her  sur- 
prise, it  was  the  face  of  a  man  just  bordering 
upon  old  age.  His  hair  was  thin  and  grey, 
and  there  was  a  network  of  wrinkles  about 
the  comers  of  bis  eyes  and  mouth.  There 
was  hardly  any  trace  of  bis  employment 
about  him,  and  he  had  put  on  a  clean  linen 
house-jacket,  which  he  stroked  down  as  he 
looked  at  Rachel  smilingly. 

"  Mother  can't  abide  to  look  at  me  in  my 
business  suit,"  he  said ;  "  she  were  of  a 
higher  birth  than  me,  and  it  were  a  come- 
down to  be  my  wife ;  but  she  well-nigh  forgot 
that  she  married  below  her.  But  come  ! 
you  haven't  ate  anything?  How's  that? 
isn't  there  anything  you  like?" 


"  I  want  to  know  what  you're  going  to  do 
with  me,"  she  answered  faintly.     "I  can't 

eat  anything  till  I  know  that." 

"  Well,  well  1  that's  natural,"  he  said,  in  a 
pitying  tone,  "  but  it  quite  rests  with  mother. 
If  she  says  you're  to  be  let  go,  you  are  let 
go ;  and  vicy  versy.  So  come  along ;  you 
and  your  little  maid." 

He  took  Rosy  by  the  hand,  and  trod  sofUy 
and  slowly  up  the  staircase,  while  Rachet 
followed,  scarcely  breathing  for  the  qnick 
throbbing  of  her  heart.  The  room  Sylvanus 
entered  startled  and  almost  frightened  her, 
and  she  paused  on  the  threshold,  not  ven- 
turing to  take  a  step  forward  lest  her  soiled 
and  tattered  clothes  should  sully  anything 
they  touched.  It  was  a  white  room ;  the 
bed-hangings  and  counterpane,  the  window- 
curtains  and  the  great  dimity-covered  easy 
chair  standing  by  the  fire,  were  as  spotlessly 
white  as  they  could  be  in  the  smoke  of 
London.  Propped  up  with  many  piUows, 
on  the  bed  lay  a.  small,  slight  woman,  in 
whose  face  there  was  not  a  shade  of  colour, 
except  in  the  dark,  piercing  eyes  which 
rested  upon  Rachel's  miserable  figure.  She 
felt  in  an  instant  how  lost  and  degraded  she 
must  appear  to  those  eyes.  Her  blue  gowiv 
had  been  drenched  through  and  through 
again  with  the  winter's  snow  and  rain ;  and 
her  bonnet  had  neither  shape  nor  colour  left, 
while  the  hair  beneath  it  was  tangled  and 
rough.  Rosy  looked  a  little  vagrant,  dirty, 
and  forlorn,  and  castaway. 

"  Oh  I  "  cried  Rachel,  stretching  out  her 
hands  beseechingly  to  the  white,  quiet  face 
turned  towards  her,  "  I'm  a  wicked  woman  ; 
but  I  meant  to  be  good.  I  meant  never 
to  steal  again,   and    if  it  hadn't   been    for 

Her  voice  faltered  and  broke  into  sobs ;  , 
and  for  a  minute  or  two  a  deep  silence  fell  ! 
upon  them  all,  which  seemed  terrible  to  i 
Rachel.  She  could  hear  nothing  but  the  , 
clock  ticking  on  the  mantelpiece,  but  at  last 
the  quick  and  eager  tone  of  a  woman's  voice  ' 
reached  her  ear. 

"  Bring  her  into  the  room,  Sylvanus,"  said 
the  voice,  "and  put  her  to  sit  down  in  my  ' 
chair  beside  the  fire,  and  make  some  tea 
quickly,  and  let  us  comfort  her." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Rachel,  "  not  till  I've- 
told  you  what  I  am,  I  only  came  out  of 
Thombury  jail  the  last  day  of  the  old  year. 
I'd  been  servant  at  the  Hall,  and  I  knew  all 
their  ways,  and  let  the  men  into  the  house. 
My  husband  was  one  of  them,  and  he  gat 
ten  years,  and  is  gone  to  Gibraltar.  I've 
never  told  Rosy  alt  about  it,  not  till  now  ; 
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she's  such  a  little  creature,  and  I'm  her  own 
tnotber.  We've  been  tramping  up  and  down 
London  streets,  and  I  tried  to  keep  right, 
but  nobody  cared,  and  I'd  spent  all  my 
money,  and  to-night  I  fell."  Her  words  were 
lost  a^aln  in  bitter  sobs ;  but  Rosy's  voice 
broke  in,  in  their  dear  and  childish  tones — 
"  Mother  isn't  a  wicked  woman  now,"  she 
said ;  "  teacher  told  me  she'd  try  to  make  me 


bad,  but  she  never  does.     I  say  my  hymns 

and  prayers  to  her ;  and  she  tells  me  often 
that  God  sees  us  all  the  time." 

"  Oh  !  if  I'd  only  remembered,"  sobbed 
Rachel,  "  God  sees  us  all  the  time !  But  He 
seemed  so  far  off,  and  as  if  He  didn't  care. 
It's  hard  to  believe  He  cares  when  every- 
thing goes  against  you.  And  we  couldn't 
even  die.     But  if  you'll  let  us  go " 


"  Bring  her  in,  Sylvanus,"  interrupted  the 
eager,  solemn  voice  that  Rachel  had  heard 
before,  "bring  her  in  and  set  her  in  my 
chair,  and  make  her  welcome.  Don't  you 
see  as_we  can  be  like  the  father  that  made 
merry  and  was  glad,  when  his  poor  son 
came  home  ?  Make  some  lea  for  her, 
Sylvanus,  and  put  her  close  by  the  fire,  and 
bring  her  little  Uss  here  to  kiss  me,  quickly. 


Poor  little  lass !      The  same    age  as  onr 
Sylvie,  old  man." 

Before  she  could  speak  again,  or  make 
any  resistance,  Rachel  found  herself  sealed 
in  the  white  chair,  and  Rosy  was  carried 
quickly  across  the  room,  and  laid  beside  the 
bedridden  woman.  The  fire  was  stirred  up, 
and  a  bright  copper  kettle  placed  carefully 
upon  it  to  keep  its  spout  and  handle  fiom 
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the  smoke.  Sylvanus  Croft's  mild,  ^mnkled 
face  looked  down  kindly  upon  her  whenever 
she  lifted  up  her  eyes;  and  she  heard  him 
calling  Rosy  by  all  kinds  of  pet  names,  as  if 
he  had  known  her  all  her  life. 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  when  Rachel  had 
finished  her  tea,  and  the  colour  had  come 
back  to  her  cheeks  and  lips,  and  light  into 
her  eyes — "  mother,  there's  no  call  for  the 
police,  is  there  ?  " 

"  No,  Sylvanus,  no,"  she  answered. 

"  What's  to  be  done  with  ibem,  then  ? " 
he  asked.  "  You've  to  decide  everything, 
you  know,  mother,  that's  not  in  the  way  of 
my  business.  They  are  my  prisoners,  and  I 
am  bail  for  'em,  I  sent  word  I'd  keep  'em 
till  morning,  though  there's  no  fear  of  'em 
being  asked  for.  There  was  dancing  and 
singing  in  the  father's  house  when  the  poor 
lad  got  home,  and  there'd  be  a  bed  gat  ready 
for  him,  as  well  as  the  rings  on  his  fingers, 
and  the  shoes  on  his  feet.  He  wasn't  turned 
out  again  when  the  feast  was  over." 


"  No,  Sylvanus,"  said  his  wife ;  "  there's 
our  maid's  chamber  empty.  Let  them  go 
there,  and  have  a  good  night's  sleep ;  and  to- 
morrow we'll  see  what  can  be  done," 

The  maid's  chamber  was  a  low  little  attic 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  with  a  window  in 
its  gable  looking  over  a  crowd  of  chimney- 
stacks  and  roofs  of  dwellings.  There  was 
not  much  furniture  in  it,  and  that  was  very 
poor ;  yet  it  had  an  air  of  humble  comfort 
and  cleanliness.  It  was  altogether  a  dif- 
ferent resting-place  from  any  Rachel  had 
slept  in  for  years ;  and  it  brought  back  to 
her  the  happy  days  when  she  had  been 
a  girl,  without  trouble,  and  untouched  by 
crime.  She  sank  down  on  her  knees  beside 
the  low  bed,  as  soon  as  Rosy  was  lying 
peacefully  upon  it,  to  thank  God;  but  she 
could  find  no  words  to  say;  only  deep  and 
heavy  sobs  of  thankfiilness  told  Him  what 
she  meant,  Therf'  she  slept  as  she  bad 
never  slept  since  she  ba4  been  herself  a 
child. 


THE   CHEVIOT  HILLS. 

By  JAMES   GEncm,  F.R,S. 


IF  we  draw  a  somewhat  straight  line  from 
the  town  of  Girvan,on  the' coast  of  Ayr- 
shire, in  a  north-east  direction  to  the  shores 
of  the  North  Sea  near  Dunbar,  we  shall  find 
that  south  of  that  line,  up  to  the  English 
border,  nearly  the  whole  country  is  composed 
of  various  kinds  of  greywackd  and  shale  like 
those  rocks  which  have  been  mentioned  in  a 
previous  paper  as  fomiing  the  basement  beds 
of  the  Cheviot  district.  Here  and  there, 
however,  especially  in  certain  of  the  vidleys 
and  some  of  tlA  low-lying  portions  of  this 
southern  section  of  Scotland,  one  comes  upon 
small  isolated  patches  and  occasional  wider 
areas  of  younger  strata,  which  rest  upon  and 
conceal  the,  grey wack^s  and  shales.  Such  is 
the  case  in  Teviotdale,  the  Cheviot  district, 
and  the  country  watered  by  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  Tweed,  in  which  regions  the  bottom 
beds  are  hidden  for  several  hundreds  of  square 
miles  underneath  younger  rocks.  Indeed,  the 
greywack^  and  shale  form  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  surface  in  the  Cheviots,  appear- 
ing upon  a  coloured  geological  map  like  so 
many  islands  or  fragments,  as  it  were,  which 
have  somehow  been  detached  from  the  main 
masses  of  greywack^  of  which  the  Lammer- 
muirs  and  the  uplands  of  Dumfries  and 
Selkirk  shires  ate  composed.     Aldiough  the 


bottom  rocks  'd  the  Cheviot  Hills  are  thus 
appar^tly  separated  fi'om  the  great  grey- 
wackdifirea,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  are  really  connected  with  it,  the  connec- 
tion bang  obscured  by  the  overlying  younger 
strata.-  For  if  we  could  only  strip  off  these 
lalttr,  if  wc  «ould  only  lift  aside  the  great 
(nasies  of  igneolis  rock  and  sandstone  that  are 
pilod  up  in  the  Cheviot  Hills  and  the  adjoin- 
ingrdistricts,  we  should  find  that  the  bottom 
upon  which  these  rest  is  everywhere  grey- 
wack^  and  sliale.  In  part  proof  of  this  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  at  various  places  in  those 
districts  which  are  entirely  occupied  with 
sandstone  and  igneous  rock,  the  streams  have 
cut  right  down  through  the  younger  rocks  so 
as  to  expose  the  bottom  beds,  as  in  the  Jed 
water  at  Allars  Mill.  Again,  when  we  trace 
out  the  boundaries  of  any  detached  areas  of 
greywack^  we  invariably  find  these  bottom 
beds  disappearing  on  all  sides  underneath  the 
younger  strata  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
One  such  isolated  area  occurs  in  the  basin  of 
the  Oxnam  water,  between  Littletonleys  and 
Bloodylaws,  a.  section  across  which  would 
exhibit  the  general  appearance  shown  in  the 
accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  5).  Another 
similarly  isolated  patch  is  intersected  by  the 
Edgerston  Bum  and  the  Jed  Water  between 
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Paton  Haugh  and  Dgvesford  But  the  largest 
of  these  detached  portions  appears,  forming 
the  crest  of  the  Cheviots,  at  the  head  of  the 
River  Coquet  There  the  basement  beds 
occupy  the  watershed,  extending  westward, 
some  three  or  f<iKir  miles,  as  fai  as  the  sand- 
stones of  Hungry  Lav.  while  to  the  north  and 
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east  they  plunge  under  the  i^eous  rocks  of 
Brownh^  Law  and  the  Huidhope  Hills. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  all  those  detached  and 
isolated  areas  of  greywack^  and  shale  are 
Tcally  connected  underground,  and  not  only 
so,  but  they  also  piece  on  in  the  same  way  to 
the  great  belt  of  similar  strata  that  stretches 
front  sea  to  sea.  across  the  whole  breadth  of 
Scotland.  Indeed,  we  may  observe  in  the 
Cheviot  district  how  long  and  massive  pro- 
montories of  greywack^  jut  out  from  that 
great  belt,  and  extend  often  for  miles  into  the 
arcai  that  are  covered  with  .younger  strata, 
as  for  example  in  the  Brockilaw  and  Wolfelee 
Hills.  A  generalised  section  across  the . 
greywack^  regions  cf  the  Cheviot  Hills  would 
therefore  present  the  appearances  shown  in 
the  annexed  diagram,  in  which  g  represents 


that  gather  in  calm  reaches  of  the  sea,  such 
as  estuaries,  betokening  the  presence  of  some 
not  distant  land  from  which  fine  mud  and 
sand  were  washed  down.  Another  proof  that 
some  of  the  straw  at  all  events  were  accumu- 
lated not  far  from  a  shore  line,  is  found  in 
certain  coarse  bands  of  grit  and  pebbles, 
which  are  not  likely  to  have  been  formed  In 
deep  water.  This  evidence,  however,  cannot 
be  considered  decisive,  and  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  all  that  we  can  assert 
with  anything  like  confidence  is  simply  this: — 
that  during  the  deposition  of  the  Silurian 
strata  the  whole  of  the  Cheviot  area  lay  under 
water, — existed,  in  short,  as  a  muddy  sea- 
bottom,  if)  the  slime  of  which  flourished  here 
and  there,  in  favourable  spots,  those  minute 
Eydroid  animals  caW^Agraf/oliia. 

Between  the  deposition  of  the  Silurian  and 
dw  fonnation  of  the  rocks  that  come  next  in 


the  basement  beds,  i  the  igneous  rocks,  and 
c  the  red  sandstones,  &c. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  district  under 
review  the  bottom  beds  are  observed  to  dip 
at  a  high  angle — the  strata  in  many  places 
being  actually  vertical — and  the  edges  or 
crops  of  the  strata  run  somewhat  persistently 
in  one  direction,  namely,  from  south  by  west 
to  north  by  east ;  or,  as  a  geologist  would  ex- 
press it,  the  beds  have  an  approximately 
south-west  and  north-east  "  strike."  Now  as 
the  dip  is  sometimes  to  north-west  and  some- 
times to  south-east,  it  is  evident  that  the  rocks 
have  been  folded  up  in  a  series  of  rapid  con- 
volutions, and  that  some  of  the  beds  must  be 
often  repeated. 

From  the  character  of  the  fossils  which  the 
bottom  beds  have  yielded  we  leain  that  the 
strata  belong  to  that  division  of  past  time 
which  is  known  as  the  Silurian  age.  These 
fossils  appear  to  be  of  infrequent  occurrence, 
and  the  creatures  of  which  they  are  the  relics 
occupied  rather  a  humble  place  in  the  scale 
of  being.  They  are  called  grapielUes  (from 
their  resemblance  to  pens),  an  extinct  group 
of  Hydroid  zoophytes,  apparently  resembling 
the  sertuiarians  of  our  own  seas. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Silurian 
strata  of  the  Cheviots  Is  indicative  of  deposition 
in  comparatively  quiet  water,  but  how  deep 
that  water  was  one  cannot  say.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  beds  look  not  unlike  the  sediments 


order  a  long  interval  elapsed,  during  which 
the  mud,  sand,  and  grit  that  gathered  on  the 
Eoor  of  the  ancient  sea  were  hardened  into 
solid  masses,  and  eventually  squeezed  together 
into  great  folds  and  undulations.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  that  these  changes 
could  hardly  have  been  effected  save  under 
extreme  pressure, and  this  consideration  leads 
us  to  infer  that  a  great  thickness  of  strata  has 
been  removed  entirely  from  the  Cheviot  dis- 
trict, so  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  its  former 
existence.  Loug  before  the  deposition  of  the 
younger  strata  that  now  rest  upon  and  conceal 
the  Silurian  rocks,  the  action  of  the  denuding 
forces — the  sea,  frosts,  rain,  and  rivers — had 
succeeded  in  not  only  sweeping  gradually 
away  the  strata  underneath  which  the  bottom 
beds  were  folded,  but  in  deeply  scarfnng  and 
carving  these  bottom  beds  themselves.  Can 
we  form  any  reasonable  conjecture  as  to  the 
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geological  age  of  the  strata  underneath  which 
the  bottom  beds  of  the  Cheviots  were  folded, 
and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  utterly  dis- 
appeared before  the  younger  rocks  of  the 
district  were  accumulated?  Well,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  missing  strata  must  hai-e  been 
of  later  formation  than  the  bottom  beds,  and 
it  is  equally  evident  that  they  must  have  been 
of  much  more  ancient  date  than  the  igneous 
rocks  of  the  Cheviot  Hills.  Now,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  see,  these  igneous  rocks 
belong  to  the  Old  K»l  Sandstone  age,  that  is 
to  say,  to  the  ^e  that  succeeded  the  Silurian. 
How  is  it  then,  if  the  bottom  beds  be  really 
of  Silurian  and  the  igneous  rocks  of  Old  Red 
Sandstone  age,  that  a  gap  is  said  to  exist 
between  them  ?  The  explanation  of  this 
apparent  contradiction  is  not  far  to  seek. 
when  we  compare  the  fossils  that  occur  in 
the  Silurian  strata  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  and 
the  districts  to  the  west,  with  the  organic 
remains  disinterred  from  similar  strata  else- 
where, as  in  Wales  for  example,  we  find  that 
the  bottom  beds  of  the  Cheviots  were  in  all 
probability  accumulated  at  approximately  the 
same  time  as  certain  strata  that  occupy  a 
very  low  horizon  or  position  in  the  great 
Silurian  system.  In  Wales  and  in- Cumber- 
land the  strata  that  approximate  in  age  to  the 
Silurian  of  the  Cheviots  are  covered  by 
younger  strata  belonging  to  the  same  forma- 
tion which  reach  a  thickness  of  many  thousand 
feet.  It  may  quite  well  be,  therefore,  that  the 
succession  of  Silurian  strata  in  the  Cheviots 
was  at  one  time  much  more  complete  than  it 
is  now.  The  upper  portions  of  the  formation 
which  are  so  well  developed  in  Wales  and  Cum- 
berland, and  which  are  likewise  represented 
to  a  small  extent  here  and  there  in  Scotland, 
had  in  all  probability  their  equivalents  in 
what  are  our  border  districts.  In  other  words, 
there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
existing  Silurian  rocks  of  the  Cheviots  were 
in  times  preceding  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
age  more  or  less  thickly  covered  with  younger 
strata  belonging  to  the  same  great  system. 
The  missing  Silurian  strata  of  the  Cheviots 
may  have  attained  a  thickness  of  many  thou- 
sand feet,  and  underneath  such  a  mass  of  solid 
rock  the  lower-lying  strata  might  well  have 
been  consolidated  and  subsequently  squeezed 
into  folds.  And  if,  as  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable, the  sea  deeply  covered  the  Cheviot 
area  during  the  slow  subsidence  of  the  earth's 
crust  that  gave  rise  to  the  lateral  squeezing 
and  folding  of  the  strata,  then  the  pressure 
of  the  water  would  be  added  to  the  weight  of 
the  descending  rocky  mass  underneath  which 
the  bottom  beds  suffered  plication. 


We  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  next 
chapter  in  the  geological  history  of  the 
Cheviot  Hills.  As  we  proceed  in  our  inves- 
tigations it  will  be  noticed  that  the  evidence 
becomes  more  abundant,  and  we  are  thus 
enabled  to  build  up  the  story  of  the  post 
with  more  confidence,  and  with  fuller  details. 
For  it  is  with  geological  history  as  with 
human  records — -the  further  back  we  go  in 
time  the  scantier  do  the  facts  become.  The 
rocks  upon  which  Nature  writes  her  own 
history  are  palimpsests,  on  which  the  later 
writing  is  ever  the  most  easily  deciphered. 
Nay,  she  cannot  compile  her  newer  records 
without  first  destroying  some  of  those  com- 
piled in  earlier  times.  The  sediments  ac- 
cumulating in  modem  lake  and  sea  are  bat 
the  materials  derived  from  the  degradation 
of  the  solid  rocks  we  see  around  us,  just  as 
these  in  like  manner  have  originated  from 
the  demolition  of  yet  older  strata.  Thus  the 
further  we  trace  back  the  history  of  our  earth, 
the  more  fragmentary  must  we  expect  the 
evidence  to  be  ;  and  conversely,  the  nearer 
we  approach  to  the  present  condition  of 
things  the  more  abundant  and  satisfactory 
must  the  records  become.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  the  igneous  rocks  of  the  Cheviot 
Hills  tell  us  considerably  more  than  the 
ancient  Silurian  deposits  upon  which  they  rest. 
The  surface  of  the  latter  appears  to  be  some- 
what irregular  underneath  the  igneous  rocks, 
showing  that  hills  and  valleys,  or  an  undulat- 
ing table-land,  existed  in  the  Cheviot  district 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  younger 
formation.  But  before  we  attempt  to  sum- 
marise the  history  of  that  formation,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  some  description,  however 
short,  of  the  rocks  that  compose  it. 

These  consist  chiefly  of  numerous  varieties 
of  a  rock  called  porphyrite  by  -geologists, 
piled  in  more  or  less  irregular  beds,  one  on 
top  of  another,  in  a  somewhat  confused 
manner.  The  colour  of  the  freshly  fractured 
rocks  is  very  variable,  being  usually  some 
shade  of  blue  or  purple ;  but  pink,  red, 
brown,  greenish,  and  dark  grey  or  almost 
black  varieties  also  occur.  Some  of  the 
rocks  are  finely  crystalline ;  others,  a^ain, 
are  much  coarser,  while  many  are  compact 
or  nearly  so,  a  lens  being  required  to  detect 
a  crystalline  texture.  The  mineral  called 
felspar  is  usually  scattered  more  or  less 
abundantly  through  the  matrix  or  base,  which 
itself  is  composed  principally  of  felspathic 
materials.  Besides  distinct  scattered  crystals 
of  felspar,  other  minerals  often  occur  in  a 
similar  manner;  mica  and  hornblende  being 
the    commonest.      Occasionally    the   rocks 
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contain  nuinerous  circular,  oval,  or  flattened 
cavities,  which  aie  sometimes  so  abundant 
as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  kind  of  coarse 
slag  to  the  porphyrite.  These  linle  cavities, 
however,  are  usually  filled  up  mih  mineral 
matter — such  as  calcspar,  calcedony,  jasper, 
quartz,  &c.  Sometimes,  also,  cracks,  crannies, 
and  crevices  of  some  size  have  been  sealed 
up  with  similar  minerals.  Now  nearly  all 
these  appearances  are  specially  characteristic 
of  rocks  which  have  at  one  time  been  in  a 
State  of  igneous  fusion ;  nor  can  there  be 
any  doubt  that  the  Cheviot  porphyriies  are 
merely  solidified  Java-beds,  which  have  beeu 
poured  out  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  In 
modem  lavas  we  may  notice  not  only  a 
crystalline  texture,  but  frequently  also  we 
observe  oumerous  little  cavities  similar  in 
shape  and  appearance  to  those  in  our  por- 
phyrites.  Such  cavities  are  due  to  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  the  vapours  imprisoned  in 
the  molten  mass  at  the  time  of  eruption. 
They  form  chiefly  towards  the  upper  surface 
of  a  lava,  stream,  and  are  often  drawn  out 
or  flattened  in  the  direction  m  which  the  lava 
flows.  Thus  a  stream  of  Ia\-a,  as  it  creeps  on 
its  way,  becomes  slag^  and  scoriaceous  or 
cindery  above  and  m  front,  and  as  the 
molten  mass  within  continues  to  flow,  the 
slags  and  cinders  that  cover  its  face  tumble 
down  before  it,  and  form  the  pavement  upon 
which  tbc  stream  advances.  In  this  way 
slags  and  cmders  become  incorporated  with 
tbc  bottom  of  the  lava,  and  hence  it  is  that 
so  many  igneous  rocks  are  scoriaceous,  as 
well  below  as  above.  Tfie  vapours  which 
produce  the  cavities  usually  contain  minerals 
m  solution,  and  these,  as  the  lava  cools,  are 
frequently  deposited,  partially  filling  up  the 
ve^es,  so  as  to  form  what  are  called 
geodes.  But  many  of  the  cavities  have 
been  filled  in  anoUier  way — by  the  subse- 
quent infiltratioa  of  water  carrying  mineral 
matter  in  solution.  And  since  we  know 
that  all  rocks  arc  so  permeated  by  water, 
it  is  clear  that  the  cavities  may  have  re 
cetved  their  contents  during  many  succes- 
sive periods,  after  the  solidification  of  the 
rock  in  which  they  occur.  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  the  jaspers,  calcedony,  and  beau- 
tiful agates  of  commerce  have  been  formed. 
Rocks  abundantly  charged  with  cavities  are 
said  to  be  vaioilar,  and  when  the  vesicles 
are  filled  with  mineral  matter,  then  the  mass 
becomes,  in  geological  language,  amygda- 
kidal,  from  the  almond-like  shape  assumed 
by  the  flattened  vesicles. 

Now  all  the  appearances  described  above, 
and  many  others  hardly  less  characteristic  of 
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true  lavas,  are  to  be  met  with  amongst  those 
porphyrites  which,  as  I  have  3aid,  form  the 
major  portion  of  the  Cheviot  Hilis.  From 
the  valley  of  the  Oxnam,  east  by  Cessford, 
Morebattle,  and  Hoselaw,  and  south  by 
Edgerston,  Letham,  Browndeanlaws,  and 
Hindhope,  the  porphyrites  extend  over  the 
whole  area,  sweeping  north-east  across  the 
border  on  to  the  heights  above  the  rivers 
G!en  and  Till.  In  the  hills  at  Hindhope  we 
notice  a  good  display  of  the  oldest  beds  of 
the  series.  At  the  base  we  find  a  very 
peculiar  rock  rating  upon  the  Silurian,  and 
thus  forming  the  foundation  of  the  poryhy- 
rites.  It  varies  in  colour,  being  pink,  grey, 
green,  red,  brown,  or  variously  mottled. 
Sometimes  it  is  fine-grained  and  gritty,  like 
a  soft,  coarse-grained  sandstone;  at  other 
rimes  it  is  not  unlike  a  granular  porphyrite; 
but  when  most  typically  developed  it  con- 
sists of  a  kind  of  coarse  angular  gravel  em- 
bedded in  a  gritty  matrix.  The  stones  some- 
times show  distinct  traces  of  arrangement 
into  layers ;  but  they  are  often  heaped 
rudely  together  with  little  or  no  stratification 
at  all.  They  consist  chiefly  of  fragments  of 
porphyrites ;  but  bits  of  Silurian  rocks  also 
occur  amongst  them.  This  peculiar  de- 
posit unquestionably  answers  to  the  heaps  of 
dust,  sand,  stones,  and  bombs,  which  are 
shot  out  of  modem  volcanoes  ;  it  is  a  true 
ash — that  is,  a  collection  of  loose  volcanic 
ejectamenta. 

Upon  what  kind  of  surface  did  it  fall  ? 
Long  before  the  eni[)tions  b^an,  the  Silurian 
rocks  had  been  sculptured  into  hills  and 
valleys  by  the  action  chiefly  of  the  sub-aerial 
forces,  and  it  was  upon  these  hills  and  in 
these  valleys  that  the  igneous  materials 
accumulated.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  however, 
whether  at  this  period  the  Cheviot  district 
was  above  or  under  water.  The  traces  of 
bedding  in  the  ash  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  assorting  power  of  water;  but  the  evi- 
dence is  too  slight  to  found  upon,  because 
wc  know  that  in  modem  emptions  loose 
ejectamenta  frequently  assume  a  kind  of 
irregular  bedded  arrangement.  For  aught 
we  can  say  to  the  contrary,  therefore,  dry 
land  may  have  extended  across  what  is  now 
southern  Scotland  and  northern  England 
when  the  first  mmblings  of  volcanic  dis- 
turbance shook  the  Cheviot  area.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  wc  know  that  the  volcanic  out- 
bursts began  in  those  old  times,  as  they 
almost  invariably  commence  now,  by  a  dis- 
charge fA  sand,  small  stones,  and  blocks  of 
scorise.  These,  we  may  infer,  covered  a  wide 
area  round  the  centre  of  dispernon — ^the 
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chief  focus  of  eruption  being  probably  some- 
where rear  the  big  Cheviot.  The  locality 
where  the  ash  occurs  is  some  nine  miles  or 
so  distant  from  this  point,  and  the  interven- 
ing ground  could  hardly  have  escaped  being 
more  or  less  thickly  sprinkled  with  the  same 
materials.  The  whole  of  that  intervening 
ground,  however,  now  lies  deeply  buried 
under  the  massive  streams  of  once-molten 
rock  that  followed  in  succession  after  the 
first  dispersion  of  stones  and  d^ris.  Al- 
though, as  I  have  said,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  at  the  beginning  of  their  activity  the 
Cheviot  volcanoes  were  subaqueous,  yet 
re  are  not  a  few  facts  that  lead  to  the 
inference  that  the  eruption  of  the  porphyrites 
took  place  for  the  most  part,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, under  water.  The  beds  are  occa- 
sionally separated  by  layers  of  well-stratified 
sand  and  grit  and  stones ;  but  such  beds  are 
rare,  and  true  ashes  are  rarer  still.  If  tbe 
outbursts  had  been  sub-aerial,  we  ought 
surely  to  have  met  with  these  latter  in  greater 
abundance,  while  we  should  hardly  have  ex- 
pected to  find  such  evidently  water-arranged 
strata  as  do  occur  here  and  there.  The 
porphyrites  themselves  present  certain  ap- 
pearances which  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Thus  we  may  observe  how  the  bottoms  of 
the  beds  frequently  contain  baked  or  hard- 
ened sand  and  mud,  showing  that  the 
molten  rock  had  been  poured  out  ov^  some 
muddy  or  sandy  bottom,  and  had  caught  up 
and  enclosed  t^e  soft,  sedimentary  materials, 
which  now  bear  alt  the  marks  of  having  been 
subjected  to  the  action  of  intense  heat. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  old  lava-streams 
seem  to  have  licked  up  beds  of  unconsoli- 
dated gravel,  the  water-wom  stones  being 
now  scattered  through  their  under  portions. 
As  no  fossils  occur  in  any  of  the  beds  asso- 
ciated with  the  porphyrites,  one  cannot  say 
whether  the  latter  flowed  into  the  sea  or  into 
great  fresh-water  lakes.  Neither  can  we  be 
certain  that  towards  their  close  the  eruptions 
were  not  sub-aerial.  They  may  quite  well 
have  been  so.  The  porphyrites  attain  a 
thickness  of  probably  not  less  than  fifteen 
hundred  feet  or  two  thousand  feet,  and  the 
beds  which  we  now  see  are  only  the  basal, 
and  therefore  the  older  portions  of  the  old 
volcanoes.    The  upper  parts  have  long  since 


disappeared,  the  waste  of  the  igneous  masses 
having  been  so  great  th'at  only  the  very 
oldest  portions  now  remain,  and  these,  again, 
are  hewn  and  carved  into  hill  and  valley. 
Any  loose  accumulation  of  stones  and  debris, 
therefore,  which  may  have  been  thrown  out 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  eruptions  must  long 
ere  this  have  utterly  disappeared.  We  can 
point  to  the  beds  which  mark  the  beginning 
of  volcanic  activity  in  the  Cheviots  ;  we  can 
prove  that  volcanoes  continued  in  action 
there  for  long  ages,  great  streams  of  lava 
being  poured  out — the  eruptions  of  which 
were  preceded  and  sometimes  succeeded  by 
showers  of  stones  and  d^ris  ;  we  can  show, 
also,  that  periods  of  quiescence,  more  or  less 
prolonged,  occasionally  intervened,  at  which 
times  water  assorted  the  sand  and  mud,  and 
rounded  the  stones,  spreading  them  out  in 
layers.  But  whether  this  water  action  took 
place  in  the  sea  or  in  a  lake  we  cannot  tell. 
Indeed,  for  aught  one  can  say,  sotne  of  the 
masses  of  rounded  stones  I  refer  to  may 
point  to  the  acrion  of  mountain  torrents,  and 
thus  be  part  evidence  that  the  volcanoes 
were  sub-aerial.  If  we  are  thus  in  doubt  as 
to  some  of  the  physical  conditions  that  ob- 
tained in  the  Cheviot  district  during  the 
accumulation  of  the  porphyrites  and  their 
associated  beds,  we  are  left  entirely  to  con- 
jecture when  we  seek  to  inquire  into  the 
conditiona  that  prevailed  towards  the  close 
of  the  volcanic  period.  For  just  as  we  have 
proof  that  before  this  period  began  the 
Silurian  strata  had  been  subjected  to  the 
most  intense  denudation — had,  in  short, 
been  worn  into  hill  and  valley — so  do  we 
learn  from  abundant  evidence  that  the  rocks 
representing  the  old  volcanoes  of  the  Che- 
viots are  merely  the  wrecks  of  once-extensive 
masses.  Not  only  have  the  upper  portions 
of  these  volcanoes  been  swept  away,  but 
their  lower  portions,  likewise,  have  been 
deeply  incised,  and  thousands  of  feet  of  solid 
rock  have  been  carried  off  by  the  denuding 
forces.  And  by  much  the  greater  part  of  all 
this  waste,  took  place  before  the  accumula- 
tion of  those  sandstones  which  now  rest 
upon  the  worn  outskirts  of  the  old  volcanic 
region,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  in 
another  paper. 
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T7ROM  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  will 
■■■  infer  that  the  granite  pile  of  civil,  mili- 
tary, and  ecclesiastical  buildings  which  now 
meets  the  eye  belongs  to  widely  different 
ages.  Portions  of  the  immense  crypt  and  the 
Norman  church  above  it,  on  the  site  of  St. 
Auberfs  basilica,  date  back  to  1033,  when 
Duke  Robert  of  Nomiandy,  who  came  to 
the  mount  to  be  married  to  Judith,  daughter 
of  Geoffrey  of  Bretagne,  assisted  by  Abbot 
Hildebert  II.,  laid  the  plan  of  a  vast 
Nonnan  edifice  which,  under  the  Bene- 
dictines, received  various  additions,  two 
westeni  towers,  by  De  Torigny,  in  the  twelfth 
centmy,  central  tower  and  spire  of  same 
date,  and  at  a  hter  period  a  flamboyant 
Gothic  chancel  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  ring  of  walls  and  fortifications,  as  we 
now  see  them  restored  in  M,  Corroyer's 
s|>IeDdid  drawings  (engravings  of  which  we 
give)  but  partially  ruined  in  reality,  are 
chiefly  the  work  of  the  warrior  abbot, 
Robm  Jolivct,  141 7,  and  the  famous  Captain 
(afterwards  Cardinal)  Estouteville,  assisted 
by  the  monk  Gonault,  who  was  himself  a 
great  warrior  abbot,  and  one  of  the  chief 
builders  of  the  Mount. 

The  monastery,  which  occupies  a  vast 
rectangular  space,  is  flanked  on  the  west  by 
immense  perpendicular  walls,  and  bordered 
on  the  other  side  by  huge  ramparts  and 
terraces  admirably  devised  both  for  defence 
and  attack.  The  whole  mass  of  towers  and 
halls,  from  the  centre  of  which  springs  the 
basilica  to  a  giddy  height,  though  by  dif- 
ferent hands,  still  possess  a  singular  unity. 
Those  on  the  north  side  were  built  chiefly  by 
Radulphe  de  lies,  mi,  and  Raoul  de  Ville- 
dieu,  1336;  they  are  commonly  known  as 
Les  Merveilles,  and  indeed  are  miracles 
of  construction.  Robert  de  Torigny,  1154 
— 86,  and  Piene  le  Roy,  J386--1410, 
are  amongst  the  greatest  contributors  to  the 
monastic  buildings,  although  almost  every- 
one of  the  abbots  left  his  mark,  in  addition 
or  repair  of  some  kind. 

Eleven  times  has  the  Mount  with  its 
venerable  buildings  been  visited  by  fire, 
sometimes  by  lightnings,  sometimes  by 
mischance,  and  sometimes  by  the  hand  of 
the  enemy.  Twice  the  central  tower  was 
smitten  dowit,  and  the  bells  melted ;  and  so 
shaken  had  a  portion  of  the  fabric  become 
in  the  middle  of  last  century,  that  a  quarter 


of  the  Norman  church,  including  De 
Torigny's  grand  towers  and  west  portal  had 
to  be  taken  down  to  preserve  the  reminder. 


I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  in  detail 
the  grand  abbatial  staircase  that  leads  into 
the  vestibule,  and  thence  by  a  series  of  mas- 
sive flights  straight  up  to  the  Nonnan  nave, 
or  the  noble  hall  of  the  knights,  or  the  vast 
crypts  that  still  contain  thousands  of  human 
bones,  and  have  been  utilised  at  various 
times  as  prisons,  wine-cellars,  and  even 
cisterns. 

Volumes  might  be  written  upon  the 
"  Merveilles  "  and  the  various  chapels  under 
and  above  ground,  describing  them  as  they 
were,  and  as  they  are,  alas,  now ;  but  before 
I  turn  to  the  darkest  page  in  the  history  of 
St.  Michel,  I  will  ask  the  reader  to  join 
yonder  band  of  joyous  pilgrims  who  have 
been  waiting  so  patiently  at  Ardevon  and 
Moidrey  for  the  tide  to  go  out.  It  is  true  we 
must  travel  back  at  least  as  far  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century;  but  it  is  worth 
while,  for  across  the  sands  the  sweet  bells 
e  the  throng  of  pilgrims  to  the  angelic 
shrine  as  the  golden  statue  of  St.  Michael 
on  the  summit  of  the  lofty  spire  turns  and 
flashes  in  the  morning  sun. 

Before  the  dismal  wreck  of  1793  let  us 
take  one  more  look  at  the  mountain  in  its 
_Iory,  and  catch  a  flying  glimpse  of  those 
priceless  treasures  so  soon  to  be  irrevocably 
scattered  or  destroyed. 


The  Christmas  bells  have  rung  in  the  last 
year  of  the  troubled  fifteenth  century.  The 
r,  which  had  fallen  heavily  in  great  flak«s 
from  tower  and  rampart,  had  floated  away 
like  miniature  icebergs  on  the  swift  tides, 
and  the  wind  that  stirred  in  the  budding 
orchards  were  soft  and  warm  with  the  spring. 

St.  Michel's  nine  sweet  bells  sent  forth 
their  sound  across  the  shining  sands,  and  St 
Michel's  cannon  pealed  out  with  solemn  joy 
to  herald  in  the  day  of  the  Great  Pilgrimage 
of  1499. 

There  is  a  stir  in  the  little  hostelries 
at  the  foot  of  the  Mount.  The  pilgrims 
arrived  over  night  are  up  at  day  dawn.  Let 
us,  too,  ascend  the  ramparts.  The  sands 
are  hard  and  dry,  streams  of  people  are 
coming  towards  the  town.  Their  white  and 
crimson  or  azure  banners  held  aloft,  mark 
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off  tlie  successive  companies.  Here  come  a 
troop  of  women,  with  bare  feet,  beating  cym 
bals  and  little  drums,  and  followed  by  thei) 
lords  on  horseback.  Yonder  are  Bretons 
and  Nonnans  who,  by  a  curious  law,  are  not 
allowed  to  inherit  until  a  visit  to  the  great 
Mount  has  been  made.  Young  couples 
their  wedding  pilgrimage,  a  band  of  soldi 
with  glittering  lances  and  pikes,  an  immense 
number  of  Germans—"  De  Almannis  altis 
et  bassis  et  de  Brabantia  tarn  magna  copia 
ut  vix  per  vias  victuaha  invenire  possent" 
— from  Le  Mans,  Barcnton,  Avranches — 
Foiievins,  Gascons,  Spaniards,  a  never- endiog 
troupe. 

The  sands  become  more  crowded  with 
pilgrims  as  the  tide  begins  to  turn.  Some 
fall  on  their  knees  on  seeing  the  distant  sea — 
then,  barefooted,  they  prepare  to  cross,  and 
we  catch,  as  they  come,  the  deep  male  chorus, 
and  the  shrill,  sweet  voices  of  girls — 


Two  rows  of  armed  men  in  burnished  coats- 
of-mail,  with  helmets  and  halberts,  line  the 
approach  to  the  monastery.  The  doors  are 
thrown  open,  disclosing  the  hall,  and  beyond 
the  continuation  of  the  grand  abbatial  stair- 
case, and  the  motley  and  many-coloured 
throng  of  joyous  pilgrims  begins  to  move  up- 
wards. They  readi  the  lofty  platform  of 
Beauregard — also  lined  with  rows  of  flashing 
knights  in  coat-of-mail,  and  halberdiers — the 
north  door  stands  wide  open,  and  the  strains 
of  the  processional  hymn  uprise  as  the  bril- 
liant company  of  priests  and  acolytes  is  seen 
advancing  with  the  prelate,  Jean  de  lampe, 
in  their  midst.  A  solemn  silence  of  hushed 
awe  pervades  the  kneeling  crowd  as  a  priest 
advances  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  lift- 
ing on  high  the  great  vermilion  cross  of 
Robert  Jolivet,  1410.  The  silver  censers 
belonging  to  the  same  great  abbot  are  being 
swung  aloft,  exhaling  white  clouds  of  aro- 
matic smoke ;  then  follow  boys  in  scarlet, 
with  tall  golden  candlesticks,  then  a  band  of 
priests,  with  red  velvet  capes,  interwoven 
with  golden  fruit  and  flowers,  the  elder  ones 
follow  with  white  damask  capes,  embroidered 
with  coloured  flowers  and  the  arms  of  Ablwt 
Guillaume  de  Lampe.  Then  comes  the 
leader  of  the  choir  with  a  silver  mace,  the 
dean  and  sub-dean,  in  white  satin  and  gold, 
and,  lastly,  the  illustrious  prelate  Jean  de 
I^mpe,  who  blesses  the  kneeling  multitude. 
De  Torigny's  own  chasuble  is  on  his  back. 


his  head  is  crowned  with  the  richly-jewelled 
mitre  of  Richard  Toustain,  1236,  and  he 
holds  the  pastoral  staff  of  the  Abbot  Jolivet, 
1400,  who  built  the  ramparts  Jtill  standing. 
As  he  approaches  the  high  altar,  and  turns 
his  back  upon  the  crowded  nave,  his  eye 
lights  upon  the  splendid  missal  of  Pierre  le 
Roy,  1386,  and  presently  kneeling  down,  he 
raises  above  his  head  the  golden  chalice  of 
the  Abbot  Suppon,  1033. 


Tlie  "  Treasure,"  or  collection  of  relics 
and   sacred   ornaments   of  St.  Michel,  was 

one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world,  for 
emperors  and  kings  for  centuries  vied  with 
each  other  in  enriching  its  altars,  niches,  and 
sepulchres.  As  the  vast  congregation  pouis 
out  of  the  basilica,  detachments  are  quickly 
organized  by  the  brothers,  to  visit  in  succes- 
sion the  "reliquaries."  Here  lies  the  body 
of  St.  Aubert  himself,  708,  on  a  damask 
couch,  beneath  a  silver  vault — the  bones  are 
tied  together  with  silver  threads.  Yonder, 
in  a  special  casket  of  silver,  is  his  skull,  still 
bearing  the  mark  of  the  angel's  finger  on  the 
left  side.  Several  bodies  of  other  saints  are 
shown — coals  from  the  furnace  of  St  Law- 
rence, martyr ;  a  solid  golden  statue  of 
St.  Michael,  given  in  1461  by  Louis  XI. ; 
solid  silver  crosiers  of  the  twelfth  century, 
with  solid  golden  statuettes  wrought  upon 
them;  thirteenth-century  mitres,  rich  with 
gems ;  pure  golden  chalices  for  sacramental 
wine,  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  splen- 
did shrines  richly  chased  in  gold  and  silver, 
ornamented  with  ivory,  lapis,  and  porphyry, 
and  disposed  in  the  various  chapels  j  but  per- 
haps what  most  excites  the  veneration  of  our 
simple  pilgrims  is  the  famous  black  Virgin  in 
the  crypt,  of  unknown  antiquity,  but  men- 
tioned as,  early  as  the  tenth  century.  The 
miracles  wrought  by  her  in  the  dim  light  of 
those  profusely  painted  vaults,  are  duly  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  the  Mount,  and  even 
it  is  impossible  to  enter  that  strange,  bare, 
and  despoiled  underground  sanctuary,  with 
thirteen  low  granite  columns  of  immense 
thickness,  standing  all  round  and  crowded 
close  together,  without  a  feeling  of  awe,  and 
an  impression  that  anything  in  the  world 
might  happen  in  such  a  weird  place — thtre, 
on  the  very  spot  occupied  by  the  andent 
Christian  church,  which,  again,  was  the  site 
of  the  Roman  fane,  and,  lastly,  of  the  great 
Druid  rocks,  rolled  down  by  a  child  throu{^ 
the  help  of  the  archangel  himself  ! 

Of  the  crowd  of  other  vastly  apoayphal 

relics,  enclosed  in  splendid  coffers  or  silv^ 

\ 
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shrines,  I  need  hardly  speak,  nor  need  we 
regret  the  disappearance,  for  the  most  part, 
of  such  impostures  as  the  sacred  thorns  from 
the  Saviour's  crown,  the  Virgin  Mary's  hair, 
the  teeth  of  SL  Nicholas,  or  the  bones  of 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  ! 

But  the  day  draws  to  a  close,  the  advanc- 
ing tide  warns  the  lingering  pilgrims  to 
hasten  back,  the  setting  sun  bathes  the  wide 
sky  with  purple  and  orange  splendour,  and 
flashes  like  red  gold  upon  the  granite  slopes 
of  the  embattled  Mount.  And  row  from 
the  crowded  sands  come  fainter  and  fainter 
the  voices  from  below,  as  the  shadows  of  the 
monastery  deepen  and  lengthen  upon  "La 


Grfeve,"  and  the  tired  monks  lean  froni  ram- 
part and  tower  to  listen  to  the  pilgrim  re- 
frain : — 


Gladly  would  I  hurry  over  the  prodigious 
fall  and  ruin  of  St.  Michel.  Its  day  of  terror 
came  when  France  lay  prostrate  before  that 
bloody  Revolution  which  was  hailed  in  so 
many  quarters  as  the  dawn  of  Reason's  age 
and  the  great  moral  resurrection  of  the 
world!     In  1789  the  French  National  As- 


PUn  of  KenontiDii  ol  UonI  St.  Micl 


sembly  abolished  all  ancient  privileges,  con- 
fiscated all  ecclesiastical  property,  and  the 
next  year  suppressed  the  religious  orders. 
Corrupt  they  undoubtedly  were,  though  not 
BO  corrupt  as  they  had  been,  and  at  St. 
Michel,  at  all  events,  there  were  still  schools, 
teachers,  learned  writers,  and  brave  men 
who  shrank  not  from  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom. But  the  hoiu'  had  struck.  The  monks 
were,  with  scarcely  a  waming,  turned  out  of 
their  ancient  halls  penniless.  On  that  dark 
day  they  knelt  once  more  and  for  the  last 
time  in  their  beloved  and  sumptuous  basilica, 
already  half  despoiled,  paced  the  halls  of 
the  Merveilles,  descended  Uie  abbatial  sUir- 
case,  then  out  upon  the  sands  robbed  of 
everything  they  possessed,  some  with  only 
XVII— r 


a  few  books  in  a  bag,  others  with  merely  the 
clothes  upon  their  backs.  They  went  forth 
scarcely  knowing  whither;  they  had  no  home, 
no  friends,  no  country. 

On  the  mainland  persecution  awaited  them 
few  took  the  oaths  of  the  new  patriotism 
few  obeyed  the  order  not  to  celebrate  mass 
they  were  thrown  into  noisome  prisons  to 
starve  ;  they  were  hunted  from  hovel  to  hovel, 
and  shot  down  in  the  streets. 

But  we  must  return  for  a  moment  to  the 
devoted  mountain,  when  the  last  priest  had 
left  the  monastery,  and  the  halls  of  the 
Merveilles  stood  open  and  empty.  Then  was 
seen  a  terrible  sight.  The  demon  of  revolu- 
tion was  stirring  in  the  little  town  itself;  a 
mob  climbed  the  rodt,  entered  the  deserted 
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halls ;  rifled  the  cupboards ;  laid  sacrilegious 
hands  on  the  silver  and  gold  ornaments  ; 
overthrew  the  altars ;  broke  the  statues ; 
burst  open  the  sacred  tombs,  and  scattered 
the  bones  of  saints  ajid  martyrs  on  the  pave- 
ment. Even  the  skull  of  St,  Aubert  was 
only  saved  later  by  one  Doctor  Cousin,  who 
took  it  to  his  room  to  examine.  The  reck- 
less rapine  was  only  stopped  by  the  arrival 
of  Government  troops  j  but  the  Government 
excesses  were  nearly  as  bad.  The  gold  and 
silver  was,  indeed,  secured,  some  of  the  MSS. 
were  tranrferred  to  Avranches  ;  but  the  magni- 
ficent stained  glass  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fontteenth  centuries,  containing  much  of  the 
pictorial  history  of  the  Mount  in  its  great 
days,  was  deliberately  smashed,  none  of  it 
lemaining.  Wall  decorations,  carvings,  and 
pictures  shared  the  same  fate,  and  later  on 
all  the  splendid  oak  furniture  and  fittings,  ■ 
including  the  gorgeous  choir  stalls  of  Pierre 
le  Roy,  were  sold  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
turning  the  place  into  a  prison.  Into  this 
prison  many  priests  were  thrown  to  die.  But 
the  prison  itself  was  a  wreck.  Nothing  was 
respected,  not  the  black  Virgin,  nor  the  crypt, 
nor  the  ancient  hall  of  the  knights,  nor  the 
basilica.  Stucco  walls  and  ramshackle  floors 
were  run  up  dividing 'the  dormitories,  the 
knights'  hall,  and  even  the  nave  of  the 
church  into  workshops  foi  the  prisoners, 
whom  Napoleon  I.  thrust  in  there  to  linger 
and  die  upon  what  had  once  been  proudly 
called  the  "Free  MounL"  Every  year  saw 
some  new  disfiguiatioB.  Torigny's  noble 
towers  and  west  front  and  a  quarter  of  the 
Norman  nave  had  to  be  taken  down;  the 
ancient  dormitory  or  SaQe  Souvr^,  also  dis- 
appeared ;  what  remained  w^s  barbarously 
cut  up  into  sections ;  frescoes  and  rich  de- 
corations were  covered  witli  whitewash,  and 
the  pictures  sold. 

Disaster  at  last  reached  a  chmax  in  the 
great  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  basilica  in 
1834.  The  roof  fell  in  ;  the  whole  church 
was  injured;  the  splendid  pulpit,  full  of 
antique  carving,  for  which  a  fabulous  price 
had  been  declined  shortly  before,  was  burned ; 
it  was  almost  the  last  great  relic  to  go,  and 
now  as  we  walk  in  imagination  amongst  the 
caldned  ruins  of  so  much  splendour,  and 
look  down  upon  the  rock  and  the  sands 
alone  unchanged  amidst  the  universal  ruin — 
the  lowest  depth  is  at  length  reached,  and 
sadly  prophetic  seems  the  pilgrim's  song  : — 


But  a  change  is  at  hand.  The  darkest 
hour  before  dawn  is  already  past.  Under 
Napoleon  III.  the  Mount  receives  back  her 
abbot  and  her  monks,  and  the  work  of  recon- 
struction begins.  Once  more  the  hosteiries 
of  the  little  town  are  crowded  with  visitors, 
and  the  sound  of  mallet  and  saw  are  heard 
upon  the  ramparts,  as  the  new  scaifolding 
rises  against  the  jutting  rock. 

Marshal  Macmahon  has  pushed  on  the 
work,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Mons.  Corroyer, 
the  Government  architect,  to  whom  has  been 
entrusted  the  whole  reconstruction  of  the 
place,  for  the  splendid  drawings  (sketches  of 
which  we  reproduce),  and  the  special  informa- 
tion which  here  follows. 

In  1873,  M.  Corroyer's  drawings  received 
the  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Salon.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  employed  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Historical  Monuments  in  France, 
to  design  a  scafiblding  and  superintend  im- 
mediate repairs.  No  carts  could  cany  the 
heavy  beams  to  the  rock  over  the  yielding 
sands  ;  the  whole  was  thrown  upon  the  tidal 
current  and  with  great  risk  floated  across  to 
the  Mount. 

A  glance  at  the  drawings  we  present  will 
tell  better  than  pages  of  description,  the 
boldness  and  importance  of  the  projected 
restorations. 

The  unde^Tound  ciypts  have  to  be  strength- 
ened, the  fortifications  and  towers  restored, 
and  the  Norman  nave  (including  De  Torigny's 
towers,  north  and  south)  and  the  lofty  spire 
rebuilt  j  but  the  Govenmient  votes  an  annual 
supply,  the  enthusiasm  of  NonHandy  is  fully 
aroused,  hundreds  of  visitors  throng  the 
venerable  pile  every  week,  each  paying  a 
tribute  of  one  franc,  and  the  work  goes  on 
rapidly  under  the  personal  inspection  of  M. 
Corroyer  and  his  able  assistant,  M.  Morand. 


It  was  early  in  the  month  of  September, 
1875,  that  I  found  myself  seated  in  the  little 
inn  of  St.  Michel,  so  charmingly  presided 
over  by  a  young  married  hostess,  Madame 
Poulard,  possessed  of  every  feminine  grace, 
through  whose  amiability  I  soon  became 
acquainted  with  M.  Morand,  architect,  who,  in 
the  absence  of  M.  Corroyer,  was  superintend- 
ing the  works. 

A  few  days  previously  it  appears,  whilst 
digging  in  the  old  platform  at  the  west  end 
of  the  Norman  church,  close  to  the  place 
where  one  of  De  Torigny's  towers  had  stood, 
they  came  upon  the  body  of  the  abbot  him- 


self.  No  one  was  admitted  to  see  his 
remains,  which  were  at  first  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preservation,  but  od  telegraphing  to  M. 
I  Corroyer,  I  obtained  that  permission,  and 
;  wrote  a  detailed  description  of  what  I  saw  in 
'  the  Times  of  September  17,  1875,  and  per- 
haps I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  briefly  repeat 
.  here  what  was  there  told  at  considerable 
length. 

Standing  on  the  old  platform  of  the  west 
nave,  and  turning  from  the  dibris  of  the 
tower,  I  approached  the  grave,  which  was 
covered  over  with  a  rough  sailTcloth.  \Ve 
•  lifted  it ;  a  stone  coflin-lid  split  in  half 
I  covered  the  niche.  We  lifted  that,  and 
the  hot  September  sun  smote  in  full  npon 
all  that  was  left  of  the  great  man  before 
whom  kings  and  turbulent  knights  once 
trembled. 

When  he  was  first  uncovered,  he  lay 
I  complete,  wrapped  in  one  long  simple  robe 
I  of  apparently  fine  Imen,  a  silken  wrapper 
of  some  kind  being  swathed  round  his  body. 
He  wore  great  leathern  shoes,  part  of  which 
remain.  His  skullj  of  vast  dimensions,  was 
broken  in  twain,  but  his  lower  jaw  is 
complete,  with  ail  his  teeth  perfect  save 
,  one.  He  was  eighty  years  old.  He 
j  measured  five  and  a  half  feet.  He  wore  no 
I  ring,  but  a  leaden  crosier  with  its  wooden 
handle  lay  beside  him ;  the  wood  went  to 
pieces  almost  immediately. 

The  bones  seemed  to  me  much  broken  and 
oxidized.  They  say  that  he  was  embalmed, 
but  of  this  I  could  find  no  trace.  Several 
bands  and  ribands  were  quite  recognisable, 
though  rotten  ;  but  a  large  leaden  medallion 
with  the  following  inscription  was  well  pre- 
served : — "  Hie  .  Requicscit .  Robertas .  De  . 
Tor^eio  .  Abbas  .  Hujus  .  Loci  (a  hand 
\  held  up  blessing)  A  .  o  (on  the  other  side  ;) 
Qui.  Prefuit.  Huic.  Monasierio.  xxxii.  Annis. 
VixiL  Vero.  Ixxx.  Annis." 
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In  a  tomb  by  his  side  lies  the  body  of  his 
successor,  Martin  de  Furmedeio.  His  bones 
are  more  complete,  but  not  a  particle  of  his 
vestments  remains — only  his  crosier  and 
medal.  He  was  buried  in  a  wood  coffin; 
the  great  abbot  Jay  simply  in  a  granite 
niche. 

I  expressed  a  hope,  in  which  I  believe  that 
Cardinal  Manning  has  since  joined,  that  de 
Torigny,  or  "  Robert  of  the  Mount,"  as  he 
is  usually  called,  might  be  permitted  to  rest 
where  he  has  lain  since  the  year  1186,  as 
appears  from  the  date  on  the  round  leaden 
medal  found  beside  him,  and  engraved  below. 
The  good  brothers  of  the  monastery,  especi- 
ally the  reverend  Father  Harnelin,  warmly 
agreed  with  me  that  to  remove  tlie  re- 
mains, as  at  first  projected,  to  a  new 
shrine,  would  be  a  fatal  mistake,  for  there 
in  their  simple  granite  niche  can  they' 
alone  boast  of  authentic  and  perfect  histori- 
cal continuity. 


The  shell-gatherers  had  come  in;  the 
sound  of  the  returning  tide  was  home  upon 
the  evening  breeze  as  I  drove  out  of  the  old 
gateway  on  to  the  dry  santls,  and  dashed 
into  the  already  swollen  current  of  the 
thin   stream   tliat  never  dries  between  sea 

The  low  sun  sank ;  the  while  birds  fled ; 
the  long  blue  shadows  of  the  Mount  crept 
over  the  sand,  af  d  the  roar  of  the  tide  grew 
louder  and  louder  as  my  driver  urged  for- 
ward our  galloping  steeds.  I  turned  to 
take  a  last  look  at  the  shrine  of  the  great 
archangel ; — 
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A  LONG  the  road  the  ttavellera  go, 
■^^    A  motley  caTakade  ; 
At  midniEht,  midit  fast  falling  snow, 
The  march  awhile  is  stayed. 

And  great  and  small,  and  one  and  all. 

Hot  youth  and  lagging  age. 
They  gather  waiting  ronnd  the  itone 

Which  markt  another  stage. 

The  joamey'a  done,  the  stage  is  rati. 

The  Guide  must  sa;  fareweU. 
(Hark '.  down  the  wind  the  trarelleis  deem 

They  hear  a  passing-bell.) 

A  stage  behind,  when  wailed  the  wind 

Across  a  snowy  wold, 
They  halted,  and  they  halt  tbJS  night. 

Upon  a  midnight  (»ild, 

Till  this  same  Guide,  who  stands  beside 
The  stone,  now  midnight's  near, 

Came,  muffled — none  his  face  could  see. 
And  none  his  voice  could  hear. 

irhe  were  glad,  if  he  were  sad. 

Not  one  of  them  could  know ; 
But  ever  as  they  went  along 

His  veil  he  lil'ted  slow. 


If  he  brought  good  o 
They  did  not  know ;  bat,  day  by  day. 
He  told  hii  tale ;  and  stUl, 


The  stage  is  run,  the  tale  is  done, 
The  Guide  must  say  farewell — 

And  on  the  wind  there  comes  the  sound 
As  of  a  passing-bell. 

Now  he  must  go  ;  the  winds  wail  low 

Across  the  snowy  wold  ; 
He  takes  each  traveller  by  the  hand — 

His  hand  is  very  cold. 

Of  one  and  all,  both  great  and  small, 

How  loth  soe'er  they  b«, 
Whatever's  false  of  all  they  have, 

He  claims  it  for  his  fee. 

They  plead  in  vain,  for,  loth  or  fain. 

They  thus  his  fee  must  pay  ; 
But  nothing  that  was  truly  thcin 

The  guide  can  take  away. 

And  when  he  goes  none  ever  knows  ; 


Is  whirling  dovni  the  storm. 
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THE  question  of  how  (ai  within  a  given 
time,  and  upon  a  definite  area,  the  lite- 
rature of  the  common  people  has  improved 
or  deteriorated,  is  a  question  of  very  great 
interest  and  importance.  For,  just  as  those 
who  form  the  mass  of  the  community  read, 
where  they  do  read  at  all,  mainly  without 
system,  to  gratify  natural  taste,  or  an  easy 
curiosity,  and  not  in  any  measure  to  further 
some  predetermined  end  which  they  have  re- 
solved to  reach,  by  a  certain  sacrifice,  if 
necessary,  so  will  the  literature  in  active  use 
amongst  them  be,  all  the  more  certainly,  a 
true  and  reliable  index  to  both  their  moral 
and  mental  habits  and  condition.  We  do 
not  in  this  paper  propose  to  take  up  the 
subject  of  the  literature  of  the  people  gene- 
rally ;  neither  shall  we  seek  to  press  formal 
conclusions  of  a  comprehensive  character. 
With  a  view  to  illustrate  the  course  of  recent 
popular  literature  in  one  of  its  phases,  we 
simply  select  for  brief  comment  and  review 
a  field  which  has  come  pretty  much  under 
our  own  observatiOD,  confining  what  we  have 


to  say  for  most  part  within  the  period  of  which 
personal  recollection  enables  us  to  speak. 
Generally  our  remarks  will  apply  to  the  state 
of  matters  among  the  nirjl  and  working-class 
population  of  Scotland,  and  will  traverse  a 
period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  thereby. 

A  retrospect  of  twenty-five  years  brings  us 
to  the  time  when  the  newspaper  press  of  the 
country  was  trammelled  with  both  the  stamp 
dut}'  on  every  sheet  issued,  and  an  eighteen- 
penny  tax  on  each  advertisement  that  sheet 
contained.  It  is  not  with  the  newspaper 
that  we  have  to  do  primarily,  however ; 
though  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it 
again.  But,  taking  the  date  1850,  we  ask 
the  reader  to  project  his  thoughts  backward 
over  the  comparatively  short  intervening 
space  of  time,  and  endeavour  to  call  to  mind 
how  many  of  those  serials  of  a  high  moral 
and  religiotis  character  that  are  now  scattered 
over  the  land  by  tens  of  thousands,  weekly 
and  monthly,  had  not  then  come  into  exist- 
ence. The  periodical  in  which  this  paper 
appears,  with  its  twin  magazine ;  four  or  five 
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admirable  serials  issued  by  the  Religious 
Tract  Society,  and  numbers  more  of  similar 
character,  with  Spurgeon's  Sermons  so  widely 
disseminated— these,  forming  almost  a  dis- 
tinct popular  literature  in  themselves,  were 
unkDOwn  then,  because  they  were  not,  And 
what  occupied  their  place?  We  w'juld  be 
the  last  to  depreciate  or  undervalue  the 
labours  of  the  pioneers  of  a  healthy  and  in- 
structive secular  literature  for  the  people ; 
the  Chamberses  and  Knights,  who  did  excel- 
lent service  a  generation  ago.  Their  efforts 
were  worthy  of  all  praise ;  but  even  at  its 
highest,  the  literature  they  produced  found 
its  readers  rather  among  the  iiite  of  the  com- 
mon people  than  among  the  mass.  And  up 
to  and  even  a  little  after  the  date  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  a  literature  of  a  very  much 
lower  character  was  not  only  greatly  more 
pervasive  among  the  mass  of  casual  and  ' 
cidental  readers,  but  in  too  many  cases 
formed  the  only  literature  they  read  with 
sufficient  zest  to  make  it  influential  in  their 
habits  of  thought  and  life.  The  moral  tone 
of  that  literature  (such  as  it  was^  was  too 
frequently  questionable,  or  positively  bad, 
and  nothing  had  come  directly  to  counteract 
it  We  refer  to  the  sort  known  as  the  penny 
chapt-books  and  their  congeners. 

The  chap-book  could  apparently  claim 
direct  descent  from  the  Grub  Street  author- 
ship of  a  century  and  a  half  earlier.  In 
touching  on  "  the  stage  itinerant,"  in  the  in- 
troduction to  "A  Talc  of  a  Tub,"  Swift 
informs  us  that  under  it  "  are  couched  those 
productions  designed  for  the  pleasure  and 
delight  of  mortal  men,  such  as  Sixpenny 
Worth  of  Wit,  Westminster  Drolleries,  De- 
lightful Tales,  Complete  Jesters,  and  the 
like,  by  which  the  writers  of  and  for  Grub 
Street  have  in  these  latter  ages  so  nobly 
triumphed  over  Time,  have  clipped  his  wings, 
pared  his  nails,  filed  his  teeth,  turned  back 
his  hour-glass,  blunted  his  scythe,  and  drawn 
ihe  hob-nails  out  of  his  shoes."  Among  the 
other  veritable  productions  of  Grub  Street 
named  by  the  great  satirist,  whose  object 
was  to  draw  into  uncomplimentary  conUast 
certain  of  the  works  of  authors  of  equal  re- 
putation with  himself,  are,  "  History  of  Rey- 
nard the  Fox,"  "Tom  Thumb,"  "Dr. 
Faustus,"  and  "  The  Wise  Men  of  Gotham." 
The  greater  part  of  the  real  Grub  Street  pro- 
ductions enumerated  by  Swift  continued  to 
be  well  known  as  chap-books  throughout  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century.  And  they 
were  largely  supplemented  by  others  of  later 
date,  regularly  issued  for  many  years  trom 
more  than  one  press  in  Scotland. 


The  chap-books  might  be  roughly  divided 
into  three  classes.  The  first,  and  by  much 
the  smallest  class,  consisted  of  those  which 
may  be  supposed  to  have  had,  more  or  less, 
a  religious  aim.  The  second  class  included 
historical  or  biographical  sketches,  and 
abridgments  of  classical  tales  and  legends. 
The  third  class  dealt  With  imaginary  cha- 
racters, or  with  real  characters  treated  in  an 
imaginative  way,  according  to  the  taste  and 
fancy  of  the  original  compiler ;  and  their 
purpose  generally  was  to  excite  mirth  and 
wonder,  or  it  might  be  emulation.  Found- 
ing our  cridcism  on  a  representative  collec- 
tion before  us,  the  first  objection  that  lies 
against  the  whole  (by  comparison)  is  their 
wretched  style  and  appearance.  The  paper 
and  typography  are  Very  inferior;  and  where 
illustrations  are  attempted,  they  are  usually 
miserable  specimens  of  art.  A  slight  exami- 
nation shows,  moreover,  that  the  same  rude 
woodcut  block  had  fi'equently  to  do  double 
service  in  being  used  to  illustrate  totally  di- 
verse subjects.  But,  waiving  all  that,  a  more 
essential  objection  is  found  in  the  meagreness 
and  frequent  inaccuracy  that  characterize  the 
contents.  Occasionally,  to  meet  a  taste  which 
has  never  ceased  to  be  characteristic  of  Scot- 
land, we  find  a  famous  sermon  by  some 
noted  Evangelical  divine,  but  evidently  in- 
complete, and  the  abridgment  done  with 
little  T^ard  to  consecutiveness  in  the 
thought  or  ailment.  And  in  a  similar  way 
one  or  two  biographies  of  religious  worthies 
of  a  former  time  udiibit  so  little  of  literary 
skill  and  care  in  the  compilation,  that  the 
reader  has  no  chance  of  forming  a  proper 
conception  of  the  characters  meant  to  be  de- 
picted. The  same  literary  defects  too  often 
marked  chap-books  of  the  second  class ;  the 
matter  was  meagre,  and  the  proportion  of  parts 
bad.  These  were  slight  faults,  however,  com- 
pared to  the  more  serious  objection  that  lay 
against  the  third  class  of  chap-books  of  abso- 
lute, and  in  many  cases  gross,  coarseness.  We 
name  but  one,  and  not  the  least  famous,  of 
this  class—"  The  History  of  the  Witty  Ex- 
ploits of  Mr.  George  Buchanan."  How  the 
chap-book  writer  dealt  with  the  facts  of  his- 
tory, and  of  the  great  Scottish  scholar's  life, 
will  be  understood  when  we  read  in  his  in- 
troduction that  Buchanan  "  was  servant  or 
teacher  to  King  James  VI.,  and  one  of  his 
private  counsellors;  but  publicly  acted  as 
his  fool^'  A  number  of  the  "exploits"  of 
Buchanan  as  king's  fool  were  represented  as 
having  been  performed  in  London  after  the 
king's  residence  had  been  removed  thither : 
although,     as    authentic    history    tells    us. 
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Buchanan  was  dead  long  befare  James  as- 
cended the  throne  of  England.  As  a  chap- 
book  the  exptoits  of  George  Buchanan  i« 
by  no  means  the  coaxsest  of  its  class ;  yet 
the  extent  of  one-third  of  its  contents  there 
is  such  an  infusion  of  positive  coaiseness 
and  indecency  as  to  render  it  utterly  unfit 
to  be  read,  eten  on  the  supposition  that 
the  literacy  merits  of  the  other  parts  pre- 
sented an  adequate  reword ;  which  is  far 
from  being  the  case.  In  others,  with  even 
less  of  literary  merit,  divectly  obecene  allu- 
sions fsrmed  a  marked  feature.  Yet  these 
chap-books  were  issued  without  siint  from 
tespecljJsle  publishing  houses  in  Glasgow 
and  elsewhere,  up  to  nearly  the  date  already 
mentioned ;  and  when  we  bear  in  raiod  that 
it  was  this  very  class  of  broadly-offensive 
productions  that  was  at  once  the  most  cha- 
racteristic and  the  most  universally  read, 
remembered,  and  quoted  form  of  literature 
among  a  very  la^e  proportion  of  the  Scottish 
lower  dasses,  both  rural  and  urban,  thirty  to 
forty  years  ago,  ve  shall  be  able  to  form  a 
juster  conception  of  the  popular  literature  of 
the  time  and  its  educative  influence.  While 
the  inoffensive  chap-boc^s  might  be  tesd  and 
remembered  in  a  general  way,  the  61thy  jokes 
and  coarse  narrations  in  George  Buchanan, 
and  others  of  its  class,  were  intimately  known, 
and  repeated  as  household  words. 

"  Printed  tor  the  booksellers"  was  the 
usual  title-page  inscription  on  the  chap- 
books  ;  and  the  munbers  on  some  of  Ihem 
indicate  the  issue  of  very  long  series.  As 
matter  of  tict,  they  were  chiefly  vended  by 
smalt  pedlars,  or  "  Hying  Etationera."  In 
Scotlatid,  the  pedlar  was  a  chapman,  and 
hence  the  term  "  chap-book."  Between  the 
flying  stationer  and  the  wandering  ballad- 
singer  there  was  a  close  ailinity,  though 
the  callings  were  not  usuaUy  combined. 
Whether  the  latter  wiui.to  be  taken  as  the 
degenerate  representative  of  the  minstrel  of 
earlier  times  may  be  left  undetermined  here  ; 
yet  even  in  this  connection,  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun's  fomous  saying  about  "  a  very  wise 
man "  who  believed  that  "  if  a  man  were 
permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads,  he  need 
not  care  who  ^ould  make  the  laws  of  a 
nation,"  had  more  of  profound  truth  and 
(orce  in  it  than  may  be  generally  believed. 
Some  comparatively  very  illiterate  and  ob- 
scure ballad-singers  and  reciters  wielded  an 
iiiduence  which  we  should  greatly  underrate 
were  we  to  estimate  it  inversely  according  to 
the  literary  demerits  of  their  composiuons. 
One,  and  perhaps  the  last  of  the  class  who 
have  redted  their  own  compositions,  and 


who  must  be  regarded  as  in  the  main  a  pro- 
duct of  the  time,  and  typical  of  prevailing 
tastes  and  feelings,  filled  a  sufficiently  dis- 
tinctive position  to  warrant  a  few  sentences 
of  notice,  John  Milne  had  his  home  in 
Glenlivet,  in  the  uplands  of  Ban&hire,  and 
died  so  recently  as  1871,  He  had  been 
bred  a  shoemaker,  but  about  1826  composed 
a  rough  thyme,  the  theme  of  which  was  a 
tussle  between  his  neighbours  (Highland 
smugglers,  with  whom  his  sympathies  lay) 
and  the  excise  officers ;  and  finding  that  his 
poetical  gift  had  made  him  famous,  he  for- 
sook the  awl  and  lapstone,  took  to  the  occu- 
pation of  ballad-maker,  and  for  a  period  of 
over  thirty  years  gained  a  livelihood  and 
reared  a  jwetty  large  family  in  decent  com- 
fort by  singing  or  reciting  and  selling  his 
own  rhymes.  Mounted  on  the  trusty  ass 
which  for  twenty  years  was  the  companion 
of  his  wanderings,  he  traversed  the  north 
and  north-eastern  counties  of  Scotland,  sedu- 
lously attending  fairs  and  markets  with  his 
wallet  or  bundle  of  "  new  songs  and  ballads," 
and  readily  comnunding  the  ear  and  the 
coppers  of  the  labouring  population,  whose 
cause  he  at  all  times  professed  to  espouse. 
It  is  believed  that  the  number  of  separate 
rhymes  of  his  own  composition  (oft  but 
rJDgiog  the  changes  on  an  old  strain), 
printed  and  sold  by  this  itinerant  during  his 
long  career,  amounted  to  nearly  three  hun- 
dred. Their  themes  were  sometimes  poli- 
tical ;  on  rater  occasions  religious  topics 
were  touched  upon,  not  always  reverently. 
The  Scouish  Disruption  of  1843  was  the 
theme  of  a  derisive  rhyme  which  he  sung  in 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh  and  other  Scotch 
towns,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  corn-law 
repeal  gave  him  a  subject  oftener  than  once ; 
but  his  prevailing  strain  was  that  of  exalta- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
in  the  face  of  their  etcployers,  whose  inborn 
spirit  of  tyranny  was  assumed,  and  their 
characters  assailed,  frequendy  with  coarsely  I 
personal  references  and  iodehcate  allusions.  ,1 
The  circuit  through  which  John  Milne  itine-  !' 
rated  was  a  very  wide  one ;  wherever  he 
went  he  commanded  large  audiences  of  un- 
tutored rusdcs,  who  hung  upon  his  lips  with 
delight ;  and  as  his  songs  and  ballads  con- 
tinued to  be  bought  and  treasured  by  those 
who  looked  upon  him  as  the  champion  of 
their  rights,  the  influence  exercised  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  great.  Few  indeed, 
in  the  like  humble  sUtion  of  hfe,  have  ever 
exercised  an  influence  so  considerable.  That 
it  was,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  an  influ- 
ence for  good  may  very  well  be  doubted. 
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Of  both  the  chap-book  and  the  coantry 
ballad  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  generally, 
that  while  they  did  tittle  to  rebuke  vice,  and 
that  little  too  often  with  a  half-leering  face, 
they  did  a  very  great  deal  to  foster  and  per- 
petuate coarse  and  licentioas  habits  among 
the  masses — vciy  much  more,  indeed,  than 
will  be  beHeved  by  those  who  have  not  been 
at  some  pains  to  be  infonned  on  the  subject. 
Tbeh*  doEoiniint  note,  and  that  which  remained 
most  potential  in  the  ears  of  the  petq^, 
spoke  of  ribaldiy  and  gross  butfoonery,  and 
not  of  moral  purity  or  harmless  mirth. 

Such  in  scope  and  character  was  popular 
literature,  as  formerly  known  to  and  influ- 
ential anioDgst  a  numerous  class.  Of  other 
books,  that  class  knew  too  httle  to  draw 
(nta  them  much  of  either  mental  stimulus 
or  moral  strengthening  in  their  daily  life ; 
and  even  their  scant  knowledge  of  the 
cnrreDt  events  which  the  newspapers  record 
was  got  mainly  at  second  hand — by  hearsay, 
rather  than  from  the  printed  page.  Let  us 
ask  how  far  matters  are  changed  for  better 
or  worse  among  the  same  class. 

We  shall  speak  first  aod  briefly  of  the 
newspaper  press.  To  a  very  large  extent 
the  provincial  weekly  press  now  seeks  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  wants  and  tastes  of  the 
labouring  population ;  as  indeed  it  finds  its 
chief  circulation  amongst  them.  Penny 
newspapers  of  this  class,  which  were  alto- 
gether unknown  less  than  twenty.five  years 
ago,  are  now  circulated  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands wedtly,  and  find  their  way  regularly 
into  the  humblest  of  homes,  as  well  as  into 
the  rough  workmen's,  and  farm  labourers' 
"  bothy."  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  news- 
paper press  that  the  hterature  ftus  provided 
is  padectly  free  fi'om  anything  like  coaise- 
Dcss  or  mdecency.  The  worst  that  can  be 
charged  against  it  in  one  phase  is  that  in 
some  cases  journals  of  this  class,  in  Hie  part 
devoted  to  fiction,  pander  too  much  to  the 
love  of  the  sensational,  and  are  thus  led  into 
presenting  to  the  class  that  is  least  able  to 
bear  the  unhealthy  infiuence  of  totally  false 
views  of  human  life,  and  it  may  be  of  hnman 
doty ;  no  slight  evil  assuredly,  but  one  which 
we  trost  to  see  diminished  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  what  is  more  natural  and  wholesome. 
Fiction  has  not  merely  a  legitimate  place  in 
literature ;  its  function  rightly  exercised  is  a 
noble  and  elevating  one ;  surely  all  the  more 
reason  therefore  that  it  should  not  be  used 
toward  stimulatmg  a  cranng  after  what  the 
haid  realittes  in  the  life  of  every  man  and 
woman  contradict  as  false  in  fact  and  senti- 
ment ;  or,  worse  Still,  in  investing  the  im- 


moral in  principle  with  the  aspect  more  or 
less  of  the  heroic  and  noble. 

We  come  next  to  serial  literature  of  an 
essentially  popular  kind;  such  as  from  its 
cheapness  in  price  may  be  expected  to  find 
its  way  to  the  masses  of  the  population. 
No  doubt  the  amount  of  popul^  literature 
of  an  objectionable  sort  that  fiiuls  circulation 
is  very  considerable ;  though  our  information 
warrants  the  belief  that  it  is  not  increasing, 
but  generally  decreasing,  relatively,  if  not 
absolutely;  and  in  some  cases,  in  a  very 
marked  degree.  And  what  have  we  to  set 
against  that  on  the  other  side?  We  have 
spoken  of  the  chap-book  seller  and  ballad- 
sii^er  as  purveyors  of  a  people's  literature 
of  some  potency.  Both  are  now  practically 
extinct,  the  former  hterally  so;  and  in  their 
room  we  have  the  colporteur  with  his  pack 
of  select  books  and  pcsiochcals,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  the  resources  of  proved  literary 
and  artistic  skSl  have  been  called  into  use  to 
commend  religion  and  a  pure  morality  to  the 
masses,  as  well  as  to  gratify  the  intellect  and 
refine  the  taste.  Li  1855,  the  Religious  Tract 
and  Book  Society  of  Scotland,  which  was 
founded  in  1793,  and  in  the  magnitude  of 
its  general  operations  is  exceeded  only  by 
such  institutions  as  the  Religious  Tract 
Society,  set  on  foot  its  system  of  colportage. 
It  commenced  with  a  staff  of  three  colporteurs, 
rtiich  in  a  very  few  years  was  increased  more 
than  tenfold,  and  has  since  steadily  grown 
in  numbers.  From  the  Report  for  1874  we 
learn  that  the  staff  of  colporteurs  had  in- 
creased to  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and 
twenty-e^ht,  of  whom  twenty-nine  labour  in 
parts  of  Ei^land,  chiefly  in  the  north,  the 
others  being  scattered  over  the  thirty-three 
Scottish  counties.  And  in  that  year,  in  addi- 
tionto  55,000  copies  of  Scriptures,  and  iao,aoo  , 
copies  of  various  works  of  a  religious  and  ! 
morally-elevating  character,  those  colporteurs  | 
had  been  the  means  of  selling  840,000  j 
periodicals  for  adults,  and  nearly  400,000 
periodicals  for  the  young,  besides  300,000 
cheap  hymn-books.  The  total  circulation 
of  periodicals  under  the  Society  for  the  year 
named  was  about  150,000  a  month,  or 
r,8oo,ooo  a  year.  Of  the  total  circulation, 
periodicals  at  a  penny  or  under  amounted 
to  1,450,000 ;  those  at  from  three  halfpence 
to  five  pence,  numbered  140,000,  and  those 
at  sixpence  (none  of  higher  price  being,  we  j 
believe,  sold  by  the  Society)  310,000.  The 
principles  of  the  Society  are  soundly  evan- 
gelical ;  its  practice  in  the  selection  of 
the  literature  to  be  circulated  under  its 
auspices  seems  to  be  catholic  in  the  true 
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sense.  Thus  in  its  list  of  periodicals,  supplied 
through  the  colpoiteurs,  we  find  no  fewei 
than  thirty-five  different  periodicals  for  adults 
and  seventeen  for  the  young,  ranging  in  price 
from  a  half-penny  to  sixpence  a  number. 

In  the  figuies  given  no  account  is  taken  of 
the  religious  tracts  distributed  gratuitously  in 
large  numbers  by  the  colporteurs.  It  does 
not  lie  strictly  in  our  way  to  speak  of  these, 
nor  of  the  influence  exercised  directly  by 
the  men  themselves  as  home-mission  agents. 
Yet,  in  estimating  the  social  and  intellectual, 
as  well  as  the  moral  and  religious  value  of 
colportage  work,  we  must  needs  keep  this 
aspect  of  it  in  view.  These  two  hundred 
and  twenty.eight  colporteurs  who  now  occupy 
the  place  of  an  undefined  number  of  the  old 
chap-book  vendors,  and  similar  itinerants, 
are  men  chosen  for  their  known  moral  and 
religious  character  not  less  than  their  general 
intelligence.  With  the  living  voice  as  well  as 
through  the  [tinted  sheet  they  act  as  humble 
but  efficient  evangelists.  In  many  cases  they 
are  men  not  only  of  much  earnestness,  but 
also  of  singular  shrewdness  of  character. 
And,  being .  fully  conversant  with  the  life  of 
those  among  whom  their  labours  lie,  they  are 
able  not  only  to  give  counsel  generally  to  the 
erring  and  ignorant,  and  to  express  sympathy 
with  the  troubled  ;  but,  also,  while  ready  to 
"  render  a  reason  "  to  those  inclined  to  scoff 
and  jeer,  their  knowledge  of  affairs  puts  them 
in  a  position  to  bring  their  lessons  home  with 
a  practical  force  which  the  preacher  of  higher 
pretensions  might  oflen  envy.  We  have  found 
amongst  these  colporteurs  men  of  various 
informatioii,  who,  in  addition  to  remarkable 
readiness  in  the  use  of  apt  scriptural  texts, 
could  appreciate,  and  in  some  instances  freely 
quote  many  of  the  finest  passages  in  our  great 
English  classics.  As  against  the  half  vagabond 
"  flying  stationer  "  of  thirty  years  ago,  with 
his  ragged  coat  and  loose  ill-regulated  tongue, 
one  can  picture  with  satisfaction  the  sturdy 
colporteur  going  his  monthly  round  ;  accost- 
ing the  ploughman  a-field,  or  the  blacksmith 
at  his  io^e,  and  received  by  both  on  the 
footing  of  equal  companionship  as  he  takes 
up  some  general  topic  of  common  interest, 
or  prosecutes  the  business  of  his  own  mission; 
anon  giving  a  Bible  or  other  reading  to  a 
group  of  humble  listeners  gathered  round  him 
of  an  evening,  or  praying  with  the  sick  and 
infirm ;  and  agdn  joyously  welcomed  by  the 
chUdren  of  the  hamlet  who  have  been  count- 
ing the  days  till  his  return  that  they  may 
get  their  few  carefully-hoarded  halfpence 
expended  on  the  much -prized  illustrated 
magazine  or  Uttle  book.    Such  a  man  will 


sell  on  an  average  from  five  to  six  hundred 
cheap  periodicals  in  a  month,  or  six  to  seven 
thousand  copies  a  year ;  realising,  with  the 
addition  of  sales  of  books,  ;£'8o  to  j£^. 
The  salaries  of  the  colporteurs  it  may  be 
observed  are  paid  partly  from  profits  on  sales, 
and  partly  by  grants  from  subscriptions  made 
in  each  locality  where  they  are  at  work. 

The  wholesome  results  to  be  anticipated 
from  such  an  agency  as  that  of  the  colporteurs 
constantly  itinerating  amongst  the  working 
population  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
Their  work  lies  mainly  among  those  who 
read  little  if  they  read  at  all,  and  conse- 
quently will  interfere  but  little  directly  with 
the  business  of  the  regular  bookseller.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  supplanting  literature 
that  is  fiivoious,  or  positively  pernicious,  and 
fostering  and  even  creating  the  taste  for  what 
is  good  and  wholesome,  the  bookseller  is 
certain  ultimately  to  benefit  through  a  more 
widely-diffused  taste  for  reading.  We  do 
not  need  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  h^ 
character  in  both  a  literary  and  artistic  point 
of  view  of  the  periodical  literature  supplied. 
While  pure  and  elevaring  in  tone,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently attractive  in  style  to  carry  its  own 
recommendation  with  it.  "  Before  it,"  to 
use  the  words  of  one  engaged  in  the  work, 
"  the  chap-books,  country  ballads,  and  other 
trash,  formerly  hawked  about  in  such  num- 
bers, have  so  completely  disappeared  that  a 
single  copy  is  hardly  to  be  picked  up,  even  by 
the  antiquarian  book-collector."  And,intheir 
places,  the  same  writer  assures  us,  he  finds 
ready  sale  (among  servant  girls  quite  as  freely 
as  among  the  males)  for  such  periodicab  as 
the  British  Workirum  and  others  of  the  same 
character.  Such  testimonies  might  be  multi- 
plied manifold,  especially  as  regards  the  keen 
mterest  manifested  by  the  young  of  both  sexes 
in  the  visits  of  the  colporteur,  and  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  contents  of  his  pack.  The 
facts  stated  serve  to  show  that,  whatever 
drawbacks  may  still  remain  in  the  shape  of 
frivolous  or  positively  pernicious  literature, 
the  course  of  things  in  the  field  we  have 
generally  surveyed  has  distinctly  been  that  of 
progress  in  a  hopeful  direction.  In  the  form 
of  weekly  newspapers  a  secular  hterature  that 
is  at  least  pure  in  tone  has  grown  immensely 
in  bulk;  andconcurrently  with  that  a  popular 
serial  literature  of  a  soundly  religious  and 
morally-elevating  character,  sufficiently  varied 
to  meet  the  circumstances  of  different  classes, 
has  been  brought  into  something  like  universal 
circulation,  superseding  and  practically  exter- 
minating much  that  was  frivolous  and  bad. 

WILLIAM  ALEXANDER. 
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UNDER   THE   APPLE-TREE. 

A  DOME  of  blossom  rises  overhead, 
Piled  like  the  snows  upon  some  Alpine  height. 
And  blushing  with  such  tints  of  pink  and  red 
As  summer  clouds  may  wear  in  vesper  light 

Dew-span^Ied — pierced  with  sudden  shafts  of  gold 
That  slide  between  the  latticed  boughs  below ; 

A  little  world  of  bloom,  that  seems  to  fold 
Birds,  bees,  and  sunbeams  in  a  tender  glow. 


Life  is  so  sweet  beneath  this  fairy  bower 
That  the  full  heart  must  tremble  in  its  bliss, 

And  fear  lest  wanton  breeze  or  hasty  shower 
Should  harm  one  petal  by  a  careless  kiss. 


,,Goo(^[c 
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Under  the  apple-tree  I  stand  alone, 

In  the  strange  stillness  of  an  autumn  day : 
Where  have  the  swallows  and  the  brown  bees  flown? 

What  cruel  hand  hath  snatched  my  blooms  away? 

The  sullen,  silver-rifled  sky  looks  down 

Between  grey  branches, — not  a  golden  gleam 
Falls  on  the  scanty  leaves,  grown  sere  and  brown ; 
And  I  am  haunted  by  that  flowery  dream  ! 

O  foolish  heart ! — beside  the  mossy  root 
Lie  the  rich  spoils  that  put  thy  grief  to  shame ! 

He  takes  the  blossom,  but  He  gives  the  fruit, 
That  men  may  magnify  His  woitby  name. 

lie  gives  a  treasure  for  a  Tanishcd  ti^, 

Filling  the  soul  before  its  void  is  known ; 
A  solid  blessing  for  a  ftagite  joy 

His  hand  bestows : — make  thoa  His  gifts  tlune  mm. 

SULAH  DOUEHXr. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  Major  W.  F.  BUTLER,  C3. 


AN  evil  day  was  drawi%  nigh  for  British 
interests  in  South  Africa.  The  Orange 
River  Sovereignty  was  to  be  given  up. 
British  troops,  flag,  and  government  were 
to  withdraw  from  it,  and  a  boundary  was 
to  be  set  to  a  dominion,  in  whose  pos- 
sible future  might  even  then  have  beeo  read, 
in  legible  letters,  a  realisarion  of  that  old 
name  given  two  hundred  years  before  by  the 
Portuguese  discoverer,  the  "  Good  Hope  "  of 
a  great  empire  set  in  the  lonely  ocean  beneadi 
the  Southern  Cross, 

It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  to  say 
what  should  have  been,  to  picture  what  might 
have  been,  to  point  where  empire  has  been 
lost,  and  chance  misused ;  but  in  this  case  of 
Orange  Sovereignty  abandonment,  such  wis- 
dom could  have  been  gathered  then  quite  as 
easily  as  it  can  be  gleaned  now.  Nay,  even 
nature  taught  the  lesson  better  then  than  she 
does  to-day.  At  that  time,  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  the  vast  plain  of  the  Free  State  was  a 
shifting  scene  of  light-limbed  antelopes,  and 
millions  of  wild  animals  drew  rich  sustenance 
from  that  grass  so  green  in  summer,  so  brown 
and  sere  under  the  winter's  sim. 

"  It  13  a  desert,"  writes  one  English 
governor  in  1852  or  1853.  "It  is  ncher 
than  any  part  of  Australia,"  writes  another 
Just  four  years  later.  Yes,  it  was  a  desert  in 
the  sense  tliac  man  was  a  strainer  tliere,  that 
no  fence  crossed  Che  land,  no  homestead  was 
to  be  seen.     It  was  a  desert  such  as  the 


rover  poet  Pringle  loved  to  ^ug  of  as  he 
wandered  at  wiB  throi^  its  solicudcs.  Here 
is  a  [actnre  of  this  desert  as  he  painted  it. 


B??fi^S««'  Si^tiilSs'bH'flilM'  den  ; 

Wtrsre  Ih  gnoo,  ^s  sudk,  and  the  haitebeeste  gt 

lalk* 

,lv  ■  wlwoi  tUid<aB  ii  drinking  hit  61I.' 

True,  there  was  one  real  desert  in  it,  a 
r^on  where  water  was  scarce  and  grass  was 
scant,  a  spot  looking  over  which  the  traveller 
might  exclaim,  "'ITiii  is  worthless."  Yet, 
even  there,  in  the  centre  of  that  waste  of  red, 
brick-dust  plain,  one  day  a  bcrd~boy  caught 
the  gleam  of  a  pebble  that  sparkled  like  a 
star,  and  to-day  on  that  spot  twelve  thousand 
men  are  digging  deep  into  the  earth  in  the 
richest  diamond  mine  the  world  has  seen. 

Tht^re  is  nothing  worthless  itader  the  sun  ; 
if  the  wealth  of  nature  lies  not  on  the  surface, 
it  is  only  because  ^be  has  hidden  it  in  her 
bosom. 

In  1854  the  abandoament  of  dte  Orange 
River  Sovere^nty  was  consmnmatcd.  The 
story  of  that  abandonment,  as  it  is  told  to- 
day in  the  Orange  Free  State,  is  pitiable 
enough.  It  is  said  that  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  were  hostile  to  the  change. 
Many  settlers  had  established  themselves  in 
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the  temtoiy,  and  British  power  had  taken 
root.  The  more  turbnlent  Boer  had  fled  into 
wilds  more  remote.  Settlements  were  spring- 
ing op- 
All  at  once  the  scene  was  changed.  A  com- 
mission arrived  from  England  to  surrender 
the  Sovereignty  to  the  Dutch.  For  a  long 
tiine  DO  one  would  accept  the  smrender. 
Meetings  opposing  it  were  held ;  resolntiOTis 
were  adopted,  declaring  the  unalterable  at- 
tachment of  the  inhabitants  to  the  English 
Sag ;  petitions  were  presented,  but  they  all 
mattered  little ;  the  act  bad  been  already 
decided  on,  and  it  was  to  be  done  one  way 
or  another. 

At  last  a  party  was  got  together  willing 
to  receive  over  the  territory.  They  were 
obscure  individuals ;  but  on  paper  their 
names,  when  finally  inscribed,  looked  for- 
midable enough.  It  is  widely  asserted  to-day 
in  the  Free  State  that  this  risky  feat  of  pen- 
manship was  only  achieved  by  the  Boers 
after  a  liberal  offer  of  English  gold,  "  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  transfer,"  had 
been  made  to  them  by  the  Briti^  autho- 
rities. 

At  length  the  deed  was  ratified.  The 
birthright  of  Britain  in  this  southern  world 
was  signed  away,  and  a  docuracnt  was 
launched  into  life  which,  as  time  goes  on, 
becomes  more  vividly  injurious  to  English 
interests,  and  year  by  year  grows  into  a 
more  fatal  instrument  against  British  power 
in  South  Africa,  following  out  but  too  truly 
the  law  which  gives  to  political  error  no 
final  resting-place.  Let  us  run  rapidly  over 
the  succeeding  twenty  years. 

The  Free  State  grern  Another  large  Re- 
I  public  arose  still  farther  off  to  the  north. 
I  Where  the  Free  State  ended  at  the  south 
shore  of  the  Vaal  River,  the  Trans-vaal 
Dutch  Republic  began  on  the  north  shore, 
and  ended  no  man  could  tell  where.  One 
ambitious  President  fixed  the  northern 
boundary  at  the  Crocodile  River,  another 
said  it  must  be  at  the  Limpopo,  another 
would  claim  the  Zambesi,  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn,  or  the  Equator.  If  the  natives 
objected,  a  "  Commando "  soon  settled 
matters.  A  Commando  was  merely  a  new 
name  for  an  old  thing.  It  was  war  with- 
out any  of  the  usages  or  restraints  which 
civilisation  has  imposed  on  war.  It  meant 
night  snrprise,  destruction  of  crops  and 
cattle,  no  prisoners,  cave -smoking,  killing  of 
women,  &c. 

Here  is  Lord  Stanley's  opinion  of  Com- 
matMloes  : — "  They    are    frequently    under- 


taken," he  writes,  "  as  a  means  of  gratifying 
the  ciqiidi^  or  voigeance  of  the  Dutch 
or  English  farmers ;  and  further,  they  are 
marked  by  the  most  atrocious  disr^aid  of 
human  life," 

But  farther  off,  towards  the  reniote  north, 
diey  meant  more  than  this.  There  was  in 
the  Traas-Taal  an  institution  called  "  appren- 
ticeship." Young  negro  children,  without 
parents,  could  be  apprenticed  to  fenncis  for 
a  term  of  years.  Orphans  are  not  more 
nmnerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lim- 
popo than  they  are  in  other  parts  of  the 
world ;  but  when  orphans  are  at  a  premium 
it  becomes  possible  to  improve  upon  nature, 
and  to  make  them  to  order.  It  rests  upon 
authority  not  to  be  disputed  that  women 
were  butchered  at  their  kraals  in  the  north 
of  the  Trans-vaal  Repubhc  but  a  few  years 
ago,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enaUing  their 
murderers  to  carry  away  orphans  to  Prsetoria, 
the  capital  of  the  republic. 

All  this  is  very  horrible,  and  many  men 
reading  it  in  South  Africa  wiU  perhaps  ex- 
claim against  the  writer  for  here  placing  it 
on  record  ;  but  it  is  better  that  tiiese  dark 
things  should  be  brought  Eace  to  face  with 
the  light  of  day—^better  for  us  in  England, 
as  well  as  for  our  cousins  in  South  AMca ; 
for,  strong  as  we  imagine  to  be  our  sense  of 
justice,  of  honour,  or  of  courage,  it  is  well 
for  us  to  know  that  it  all  rests  npon  a  frail 
foundation,  and  for  those  in  savage  lands  to 
realise  that,  no  matter  how  remote  may  be 
the  region  wherein  these  dark  deeds  are 
done,  there  will  come  a  time  when,  even  to 
the  short-seeing  eye  of  man,  tbey  will  be 
laid  bare. 

But  to  return  to  the  Orai^e  Free  State 
and  our  mountain  Basutoland. 

Some  years  after  the  withdrawal  of  British 
power  from  the  north  of  the  Orange  River, 
war  broke  out  between  the  Boers  and  the 
Basutos.  The  conflict  ended  favourably  for 
the  natives.  The  Dutch  farmers  could  with 
difficulty  be  held  together,  as  yet  the  inlant 
republic  lacked  the  spirit  of  nationality  or  of 
cohesion,  and  Moshesh  proved  fully  a  match 
for  his  white  enemies. 

Peace  was  made,  leaving  matters  much  as 
they  had  been  before  the  struggle. 

In  1866,  war  broke  out  afresh.  A  new 
President  had  assumed  the  direction  of  the 
Free  State  Government.  He  was  a  man 
trained  under  the  influence  of  British  institu- 
tions, although  a  thorough  representative  of 
Dutdi  traditions.  His  energy  and  deter- 
mination soon  made  themselves  apparent. 
The  Basuto  war  was  canied  on  with  vigour. 
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Hitherto  the  table-topped  fastnesses  south  of 
the  Caledon  had  been  deemed  impregnable. 
In  1867,  Makwai's  mountain  was  attacked 
and  taken,  and  soon  after  Tandtgiesbeig  was 
carried  and  the  chief  Pushili  killed. 

The  following  year  saw  the  Boers  in  pos- 
session of  Qumi,  the  mountain  stronghold  of 
Letsia,  Moshesh's  favourite  son ;  and  the 
same  year  beheld  the  celebrated  Thaba 
Bossiou,  Moshesh's  mountain,  invested  by 
his  enemy.  The  fight  around  this  rugged 
hill  was  long  and  varied.  Several  times  the 
Dutch  attempted  to  storm  the  steep  strong- 
hold, and  as  often  were  they  forced  to  re- 
linquish the  assault  Englishmen  mustered 
strong  in  the  Dutch  army,  and  English 
breech -loading  rifles,  and  Armstrong  and 
Whitworth  guns,  were  plentiful  too. 

The  Free  State  complained  bitterly  that  we 
aided  the  Basutos  with  arms,  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  sympathy;  but  every  rifle  fired  at 
Thaba  Bossiou,  and  every  shell  flung  on  the 
rocky  ledge  where  old  Moshesh  battled 
bravely  against  his  foes,  came  from  an  Eng- 
lish arsenal  or  an  English  factory ;  and  when, 
once,  a  Boer  column  did  make  a  temporary 
landing  on  the  scarped  ledge  by  the  summit 
of  the  beleaguered  rock,  it  was  an  English 
officer  who  led  them  on,  fighting  for  hours 
alone  upon  the  ledge  from  which  his  followers 
had  retreated.  If  out  sympathy  went  with 
the  Basutos,  something  more  practical  than 
sympathy  was  given  to  the  Dutch. 

Thaba  Bossiou  was  never  taken.  Reduced 
to  direst  famine,  shelled  and  shot  at,  the 
rocky  ledge  still  held  out ;  and  before  famine 
could  complete  its  work,  British  intervention 
saved  the  mountain  State  ;  Basutoland  was 
declared  British  territory,  Moshesh  was  taken 
under  the  protection  of  the  English  flag,  and 
the  Free  State  was  told  to  stay  its  hands.  It 
was  full  time  for  our  intervention.  More  than 
two  thousand  Basutos  had  fallen;  all  the 
cattle,  horses,  waggons,  ploughs — even  clothes 
belonging  to  the  natives,  had  been  destroyed; 
the  kraals  had  been  utterly  demolished ;  the 
wretched  women  and  children  and  old  men 
had  crowded  into  dark  and  loathsome  caverns 
in  the  'rocky  hills,  where,  bereft  of  food  and 
covering,  they  perished  miserably  from  fever, 
cold,  and  famine. 

Of  course  there  were  loud  denunciations 
from  the  Dutch  for  this  saving  from  utter  anni- 
hilation of  the  remnant  of  ^eir  foes.  They 
had  already  annexed  the  greater  portion  of 
the  fertile  valleys  north  of  the  Caledon ;  they 
hungered  still  for  the  rugged  hills  and  steep 
glens  which  lay  between  the  Caledon  and  the 
blue  Maluti  mountains ;  and  to-day,  through 


the  Free  State,  one  often  hears,  heading  the 
catalogue  of  crimes  recounted  against  Eng- 
land in  South  Africa,  her  merciful  preservation 
of  old  Moshesh  and  his  mountaineers  from 
the  rapacious  destruction  of  the  Dutch  Boers. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  sketched 
the  history  of  this  native  mountain  State,  not 
because  of  any  importance  to-day  attaching 
to  its  cjdstence,  or  of  any  influence  which  it 
exercises  upon  the  communities  surrounding 
it,  but  because  it  is,  geographically  speaking, 
the  keystone  of  the  South  African  structure, 
the  fountain-head  of  its  water-system,  the 
summit  of  its  surface ;  and  as  from  the  Alps 
one  looks  down  upon  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  and  by  a  single  turn  of  the  head 
takes  mental  gtasp  of  half  Europe,  so  this 
rugged  land  of  peaks  has  beneath  and  around 
it  a  sweep  of  horizon  which  embodies  almost 
at  a  glance  the  entire  topography  of  South  1 
Africa.  | 

To  catch  from  mere  description  the  out-    ■ 
line  of  a  continent,  to  see  mountains  and    I 
rivers,  plains  and  valleys,  as  they  he  in  the 
vast  inanity  of  nature, — to  behold  that  won-    ' 
derful  view  over  the  outspread  earth  which  the   | 
eagle  sees  when  he  is  a  speck  in  heaven,  that    I 
"bird's  eye  view"  which  we  sooftensp^kof,    I 
but  so  seldom  realise — this,  perhaps,  is  the 
most  difficult  task  the  reader  has  to  learn 
from    the  writer;   for   it  is  a  lesson    hard 
enough  for  the  man  who  has  himself  looked    ' 
upon  the  land  which  he  would  fain  portray  ; 
and  it  is  also  a  lesson  without  knowledge  of 
which  all  other  knowledge  of  the  people  or   , 
policy  of  distant  lands  is   unfinished  and 
incomplete.  | 

In  the  preceding  pj^es  we  have  looked, 
as  it  were  from  a  lofty  height,  upon  that  pan 
of  South  Africa  which  contains  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  portion  what  may  be 
called  the  future  of  the  continent. 

Coal,  iron,  gold,  diamonds — these  are 
great  treasures ;  and  these  lie  locked  beneath 
the  lands  we  have  just  surveyed,  to  an  extent 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  still  in  its  crude 
commencement. 

There  is  an  angle  of  the  meadow  which  we 
call  Natal,  where  four  States  all  meet  together 
at  one  point.  Through  a  vast  rolling  plain, 
many  streams  and  rivers  run  eastward  from 
the  Drakensberg ;  a  few  ostriches  srill  stretch 
their  long  necks  above  the  hill  horizon  to 
watch  the  passing  traveller  on  his  way ;  the 
oribi  bounds  from  the  yellow  grass  before 
the  horse's  gallop;  a  herd  of  hartebeeste 
watch  warily  from  afar  at  waggon  or  rider. 
The  place  is  called  the  Newcastle  Flat.   It  is 
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well  named,  for  frequently  one  sees,  when  the 
yellow  clay  has  been  washed  and  cut  into 
deep  channels  by  summer  floods,  huge  dark 
seams  of  rock-like  coal  thrust  up  between 
layers  of  trap  and  sandstone  lying  but  a  few 
feel  from  the  surface.  It  is  a  curious  siglit. 
Here,  unworked,  unheeded,  unborn,  lies  a 
mighty  future ;  this  is  the  great  coal-bed  of 
South  Africa.  As  the  rider  now  draws  bridle 
by  one  of  these  breaks  in  the  yellow  clay, 
he  sees  only  the  great  stretch  of  plain,  the 
wild  deer  on  the  hill-top,  the  sun  going  down 
blood-red  through  the  smoke  of  distant  grass 
fires ;  he  hears  nothing  but  the  rustle  of  wind 
through  waving  grass,  and  the  drip  of  water 
down  the  sandstone  channel ;  and,  as  he 
looks  upon  the  quiet  wilderness,  there  crosses 
his  mind  a  vision  of  great  factories ;  of  tall 
chimneys,pouringforth  dark  streams  of  smoke, 
blurring  the  sunlight  and  blotting  the  sky ;  of 
men  and  women  and  children,  from  whose 
faces  the  light  of  heaven  has  also  been 
blotted  out  and  blurred ;  of  the  flare  of  gas 
on  pallid  cheek,  and  the  roll  of  steam  along 
iron  road,  when,  in  the  fulness  of  rime,  this 
dark  deep  seam  shall  be  followed  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  flung  forth  to  feed 
the  furnaces  of  the  world's  toil. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  diamonds 
of  the  Vaai  River,  We  will  now  endeavour 
to  place  before  the  reader  an  image  of  the 
gigantic  pit  in  whose  depths  ten  thousand 
men  are  delving  deeper  year  by  year. 

We  have  said  before  that  the  Vaal  and 
Orange  Rivers,  both  springing  from  the 
range  of  the  Drakensberg,  approach  each 
other  some  three  hundred  miles  from  their 
sources,  and  joining  their  waters  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  plain  of  brick-coloured  day,  on 
which  the  thorny  mimosa  grows,  gnarled 
and  stunted,  in  scattered  dumps,  pours  west- 
ward a  constanily-dt creasing  volume  through 
the  sands  of  Damara  and  the  arid  plains  of 
the  Kaliharri  desert 

In  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  rivers,  at 
about  eighty  miles  from  their  point  of  junc- 
tion, a  strange  scene  rises  suddenly  before 
the  traveller's  eye. 

In  the  middle  of  a  great  plain — a  plain  so 
vast  that  its  hills  and  undulations,  its  trap 
eruptions,  "kopjes"  and  salt  pans,  are  all 
merged  by  distance  into  a  uniform  sense  of 
level— there  is  seen  an  immense  assemblage 
of  huts  and  houses,  tents  and  flagstaffs. 
High  above  roof  or  flag-pole  a  huge,  irregular 
mound  of  earth  rises  from  the  centre  of  this 
city  on  the  plain,  and  as  the  traveller  ap- 
proaches the  city  he  sees  that  it  is  built 
around  the  base  of  this  great  mound,  which 


shelves  down  at  that  steep  angle  which  is 
formed  by  the  labour  of  the  nawy-mound 

builder  working  from  a  higher  level. 

Without  design  or  order,  the  huts  and  tents 
rise  confusedly  on  every  side;  corrugated 
iron  and  canvas  are  the  materials  from  which 
dwelling-house,  church,  drinking-saloon,  store, 
and  shed  have  been  built.  The  city  of  Kim- 
berly,  or  Colesberg,  or  New  Rush,  as  it  is 
variously  named,  is  a  city  of  tin  and  tent. 
But  if  the  materials  with  which  man  has  built 
this  town  in  the  desert  be  simple,  the  builder- 
man  has  been  compound  enough.  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australasia  have 
all  sent  their  representatives  to  Kimberly. 
The  African  delves  in  the  mine  ;  the  repre- 
sentatives from  the  rest  of  the  world  buy, 
sell,  and  drink  in  the  town.  When  the 
water  deepens  in  the  great  pit,  the  two  first 
avocations  ate  considerably  curtailed,  and  in 
their  places  are  substituted  politics.  Two 
great  factions  then  appear  in  the  city  of  dia- 
monds ;  they  are  "  loyal  men  "  and  "  rebels." 

On  the  latter  side  one  finds  the  usual 
curious  combmation ;  there  is  the  German 
malcontent,  there  is  the  English  malcontent, 
there  is  the  Irish  malcontent,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  units  of  European  disaffection, 
there  is  also  found  here  the  malcontent  of 
NataL 

First  take  the  Teutonic  upholder  of  liberty. 
He  has  two  prefixes  to  his  name — Captain 
and  Von.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he 
possesses  only  that  claim  to  either  title  that 
arises  from  almost  unlimited  capability  of 
consuming  beer  and  tobacco.  He  has  a 
popular  reputation,  however,  for  having  seen 
service,  and  there  are  certain  hints  thrown 
out  by  his  immediate  friends  of  his  being 
closely  connected  with  Von  Moltke,  whose 
portrait  (taken  from  an  illustrated  paper)  is 
hung  conspicuously  in  his  tin  house. 

Captain  Von  Drinckhishfils  commands  a 
following  of  about  forty  men ;  they  are  all 
Germans,and  have,  like  their  leader,  acquired, 
rightly  or  wronely,  a  reputation  for  arms  ; 
some  are  Bavarians,  some  are  Saxons,  some 
are  pure  Prussians ;  all  are  imbued  with 
a  high  spirit  of  independence,  discordant 
wind  instiiiments,  strong  waters,  and  tobacco. 
They  do  not  wash  mudi,  and  whether  in  the 
mine  or  in  the  glass,  bold  water  in  low  esti- 
mation. 

Von  Drinckhishfils  and  his  company  are 
reported  to  have  shown  considerable  military 
knowledge  at  a  recent  rescue  of  a  "  rebel " 
storekeeper  from  the  hands  of  four  constables 
who  were  conveying  him  to  jail ;  on  which 
they  took  up  a  strategic  posirion  in 
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an  extinct  diamond  pit,  a  position  which 
was  as  mraiacing  to  the  four  reptesentatives 
of  tyrannical  oppression  as  it  was  secure  from 
any  stny  bullet  which  might  happen  to  be 
aln'oad. 

The  English  malcontent  is  quite  another 
kind  of  being ;  his  ant^onism  to  the  govern- 
ment at  the  Fields  is  based  chiefly  on  oppo- 
sition to  the  principle  of  universal  equality 
of  black  and  white  men.  He  is  of  that  type 
pecuhai  to  the  middle  and  lower  class  Anglo- 
Saxon,  whose  ideas  of  universal  equality  have 
reference  only  to  a  set  of  bciogs  above  them 
in  the  social  scale,  and  who  would  substitute 
repressive  superiority  whenever  the  senti- 
ment affects  a  lower  or  a  differently-coloured 
race  of  men. 

He  t^es  his  stand,  he  will  tdl  you,  upon 
the  inalienable  right  of  every  bcsn  Britoo 
to  make,  frame,  and  adjust  his  own  lair, 
and  as  he  individually  has  not  made,  framed 
or  adjusted  the  law  by  which  native  Afri- 
cans are  graciously  permitted  to  dig  on 
African  soil  for  African  diamtmds  on  their 
own  account,  he  is  determined  to  resist  to 
the  utmost  such  a  manifest  injustice. 

But  what  are  our  Teuton  or  English  mal- 
contents compared  to  their  Irish  brother? 
Simply  nothing.  He  has  seen  service ;  his 
career  is  deserving  of  notice.  Wlien  the 
great  State  of  New  York  resolved  to  die  for 
the  principle  of  American  union,  the  subject 
of  our  memoir  entered  the  American  service. 
The  great  State  of  New  York,  and  sundry 
other  States  of  the  Union,  had  found  that 
dying  for  one's  country,  sacrificing  life  at  the 
shrine  of  duty,  &c,  coutd  be  done  on  a 
principle  quite  different  from  old-world  ideas 
— could  be  done,  in  fact,  by  contract. 

If  A  wanted  to  die  for  his  country,  why 
not  get  B  to  take  his  place?  The  first 
principle  of  American  liberty,  in  thought, 
word,  and  action,  is,  that  one  man  is  as  good 
as  another  ;  therefore,  if  B  is  as  good  a  man 
as  A,  it  follows  that  A  can  pay  B  to  perform 
the  usual  ceremonies  of  enlistment,  attes- 
tation, drilling,  &c.,  necessary  in  modem 
society,  ere  the  time  has  come  for  the 
supreme  act  of  devotion. 

There  is  a  curiously-shaped  porrion  of 
Western  Canada  which  projects  into  the  ; 
great  lake  system  of  North  America,  ahnost , 
touching  the  State  of  New  York  upon  the 
east,  and  the  State  of  Michigan  on  the  west. 
Upon  this  projecting  peninsula  the  subject  of 
our  memoir  took  up  his  temporary  residence. 
One  day  he  crossed  the  Niagara  River  to  the 
dty  of  Buffalo,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
So  many  persons  in  tiiat  State  had  suddenly 


come  to  similar  conclusions  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  dying  for  their  couotty,  that  substi- 
tutes had  reached  a  high  figure  ;  they  wei'e 
worth  two  thousand  dollars  each.  The  sub- 
ject of  our  memoir  was  duly  enlisted  in  the 
American  service;  but  on  the  night  following 
his  enlistment  he  contrived  to  get  away  from 
his  lodgement,  and  recrossed  the  river  to 
'  Canada  two  thousand  dollars  richer  than  he 
went.  A  few  hours'  railway  travel  brought 
him  to  the  other  extremity  of  Canada,  and 
he  passed  over  to  the  State  of  Michigan. 
Substitutes  were  not  quite  in  as  much  de- 
mand at  Detroit  in  Michigan  as  they  had 
been  in  New  York ;  nevertheless,  the  subject 
of  our  memoir,  being  of  large  frame  and 
manly  form,  was  ei^eriy  accepted  at  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  and  during  the  ensuing 
night  he  i^aia  safely  regained  his  adopted 
country  without  let  or  hindrance. 

He  was  now  a  well-to-do  man  \  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  longing  for  addihonal  sacri- 
fice of  life  in  defence  of  the  principle  of 
union  was  too  strong  for  prudence,  and  he 
again  ventured  to  offer  himself  as  a  substi- 
tute at  Buffalo.  This  time  good  care  was 
taken  that  he  should  proceed  towards  ttie 
theatre  of  war,  and  accordingly  we  find  hiro 
drawii^  near  the  army  of  the  Potomac 

It  was  about  the  period  when  General 
Sherman  had  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of 
moving  his  army  of  the  Tennessee  to  Savan- 
nah. That  move,  for  ever  embalmed  in 
history,  is  to-day  told  in  song  and  story 
throughout  the  wide  width  of  America,  and 
above  every  other  tale  of  the  war  of  Seces- 
sion, ranks  that  which  tells  of  the  events 
"  when  Sherman  marched  down  to  the  sea." 

Well,  extremes  meet.  The  subject  of  our 
memoir  also  performed  a  similar  feat.  Quit- 
ting the  base  of  operadons  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  marching  quickly  "  down 
to  the  sea,"  he  took  shipping  for  hia  native 
island,  where,  in  due  course  of  time,  he 
arrived,  having  acquired  by  more  or  less 
questionable  means  the  rank  of  self-made 
colonel,  with  some  three  thousand  dollars  in 
hard  cash. 

Everything  is  different  in  America  from  it; 
counterpart  in  Europe.  Even  the  "  purchase 
system"  in  the  army  was  conducted  on  other 
principles.  Our  Irish  malcontent  arrived  in 
Ireland  about  the  beginning  of  the  Fenian 
agitation.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
tenant  farmer  with  the  same  eagerness  he 
had  already  shown  in  supporting  the  claims 
of  the  Nofth  American  Federalist ;  but  Ire- 
land was  not  a  country  as  well  calculated  to 
display  his  peculiar  talents  to  advantage,  and 
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h«  was  soon  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  Of 
such  fish  the  Govenunent  net  was  already 
full  enough,  and,  after  a  fewweeks'  incarcera' 
tion,  he  was  liberated  on  condition  of  his 
seeking  other  lands.  The  diamond  fields  had 
be^n  to  attract  popular  notice,  and  to  South 
Africa  our  liberated  Fenian  shaped  his  course, 
to  fill  in  time  the  vacant  post  of  Irish  mal- 
content in  the  city  of  New  Bush. 

At  some  length  we  have  drawn  the  cha- 
ractas  of  these  representatives  of  freedom  in 
this  free  and  easy  community  of  Kimberly. 
The  picture  is  not  over-coloured,  nor  is  the 
space  which  we  have  given  to  it  too  lai^e  for 
the  canvas  at  our  disposal. 

It  is  not  yet  a  year  since  a  regiment  of 
soldiers  had  to  march  fourteen  hundred  miles 
to  quell  an  attempt  made  by  tudf-a-dozen 
such  men  as  we  have  just  described,  to  over- 
turn the  constituted  authority  of  Govenunent 
at  the  fields ;  and  those  who  are  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  individuals  who  represented 
advanced  opinion  on  that  occasion  will  not 
fail  to  recognise  in  the  foregoing  photographs 
correct  likenesses  of  the  heroes  and  leaders 
of  a  revolt  which  cost  South  Africa  some 
;£6o,ooo. 

And  now,  having  glanced  at  some  of  the 
humui  dwellers  at  the  base  of  the  great 
mound  of  C^esberg,  let  ns  aacead  the  steep 
bant  itself,  and  gaze  at  the  curious  scene 
which  op«i3  before  us. 

A  big  pit,  at  b^  twel^  aeres  of  superficia] 
size,  two  hundred  feet  deep  at  its  deepest,  its 
floor  cut  into  innumerable  squares,  its  sides 
falling  steep  from  a  dear  cut  edge.  Around 
that  edge  rise,. tier  over  tier,  three  rows  of 
,  wooden  platforms,  from  which  wheels  and 
pulleys,  and  iron  ropes  run  downwards  into 
the  yawning  pit  below.  Thick  as  black  men 
can  swarm,  on  these  wooden  platforms  stand 
nearly  naked  negroes,  working  wheel  and 
pulley,  bucket  and  rope.  Looking  down  into 
the  ^it,  one  sees  thousajids  of  wire  ropes 
crossing  and  recrossing  each  other,  stretched 
"taut"  from  "the  daim"  beneath  to  the 
platform  above.  There  are  six  hundred  whole 
claims  in  this  migh^  pit ;  but  claims  have 
been  split  into  halves,  quarters,  eighths,  and 
even  sixteenths. 

Down  below  black  figures,  dwarfed  by 
distance,  are  digging,  picking,  and  filling 
into  leather  buckets  a  dark  btidsh  clay,  half 
stone,  half  marl ;  when  the  bucket  fills,  a 
signal  to  the  men  on  the  platform  above  is 
given  from  beneath,  the  wheels  fly  round, 
I  and  along  the  wire  rope  runs  the  load  of 
"diamondiferous"  clay  to  the  pit  edge  aloft. 


Beyond  all  attenqjt  at  number  are  these 
ropes  and  Imes  of  wire ;  buckets  come  and 
go  along  them  with  puzzling  rapidity.  A 
mighty  whirr  of  wheels  fills  the  immense 
arena ;  a  vast  human  hum  floats  up  from  ten 
thousand  throats.  Such  a  sight  must  the 
great  Wwer  by  the  Babylonian  stream  have 
presented  ;  but  assuredly  nowhere  else  could 
the  eye  have  taken  at  a  single  glance  such  a 
vast  accumulation  of  labour,  all  tending  to 
one  toil  and  one  effort — the  digging  of  a  vast 
pit  into  the  earth. 

Let  ^e  man  be  who  he  may;  let  him  have 
seen  all  the  world  holds  that  is  worth  seeing  in 
the  work  of  man,  old  or  new ;  let  him  have 
grown  tired  of  wonders  by  land  and  sea ;  still 
we  will  venttu^  to  assert  that,  as  he  chmbs 
the  side  of  this  clay  moond,  and  looks  from 
the  edge  of  the  bordering  tock  into  the 
Colesbetg  "  Kopje,"  he  will  stand  for  a 
moment  riveted  to  the  qxit,  in  the  first 
impulse  of  a  new  astonishment. 

But  there  aie  many  questions  which  the 
reader  will  require  answered,  ere  he  can  see 
even  faintly  the  pit  and  its  mode  of  work. 
How  is  the  dividing  line  kept  between  claim 
and  daim  ?  Where  is  the  clay  put  that  is 
taken  out  of  the  pit  ?  How  are  the  diamonds 
extracted  from  the  clay?  Is  the  day  all  of 
this  bluish  mari-like  description  ?  How  are 
the  sides  of  the  pit  kept  from  filing  in? 
These,  and  tnany  more  questions,  will  arise 
to  the  reader's  mind  aa  he  scans  what  we 
have  written. 

The  pit  aides  are  cut  steeply  down. 
Nature  has  feced  them  for  the  most  part 
with  a  lining  of  rock.  This  lining,  called 
"the  ree^"  forms  the  boundary  of  the  dia- 
mond mine :  one  foot  outside  that  boundary 
reef  there  are  no  diamonds.  At  times  the 
reef  hangs  dangerously  over  the  pit,  and  then 
it  has  to  be  taken  down,  and  the  edge  sl<^>ed 
off  at  a  greater  angle. 

Bor  a  great  depth,  now,  thework  has  been 
carried  through  nothing  but  this  blue  marl- 
like  day,  but  it  was  not  always  so.  At  first, 
the  soil  was  a  reddish  gravd ;  it  was  rich  in 
diamonds.  All  at  once  the  red  gravel  gave 
place  to  yellow  day.  Men  said,  "  There  will 
be  no  more  precious  stones,  the  red  gravel  is 
all  gone ;"  but  men,  as  they  often  are,  were 
wrong,  and  the  diamonds  went  on  as  before. 
At  last  the  bluish  soft  rock  was  reached ; 
again  the  vrise  people  said,  "  Now  there  is  an 
end  to  diamond  digging."  But  diamond  dig- 
ging went  on  in  the  bluish  marl  rock,  aa  it 
had  gone  on  in  the  other  clays  and  gravels. 

When  this  clay,  or  rode,  or  gravel  is 
brought  to  the  sur&ce,  it  can  no  longer  be 
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piled,  as  of  yore,  around  the  edge  of  the 
great  pit;  there  is  no  room  now,  and  already 
the  heap  is  high  and  vast  enough.  So  hun- 
dreds of  horses  are  employed  in  carting  away 
the  diamondiferous  soil,  and  placing  it  in 
various  parts  of  the  great  surrounding  plain. 
Here  the  action  of  sun,  and  air,  and  cold 
night  soon  causes  the  half-solid  mass  to  dis- 
integrate, and  then,  when  it  has  softened, 
begins  the  work  of  washing. 

To  pick  out  the  precious  stones  was  for 
years  no  easy  matter;  the  apparatus  was 
rude  and  incomplete,  and  many  a  valuable 
gem  slipped  through  and  was  lost  in  the 
iHliris  ciay.  Now  all  that  is  changed,  a 
closer  scrutiny  is  possible ;  and  so  perfect 
has  become  the  means  of  sifting,  that  the 
old  dibris  of  fonner  years  is  being  worked 
over  again,  and  many  a  rich  gem  taken  from 
its  vast  accumulation. 

People  will  naturally  ask,  "  Must  there  not 
be  great  robberies  practised  in  this  immense 
pit  ?"  The  answer  is,  unquestionably,  Yes ; 
but  let  us  not  run  away  with  the  matter  all 
at  once.  These  frequent  pilferings  of  stones 
are  the  chief  causes  of  the  white  man's  anti- 
pathy to  his  black  labourer  at  the  fields ; 
but  whenever  we  have  heard  the  negro  de- 
nounced for  his  diamond-stealing,  it  has 
always  occurred  to  us  to  ask  our  righteous 
white  friend,  "  How  do  you  think  you  would 
fare  if  you  employed  twenty  white  men  in- 
stead of  these  twenty  Zulus  or  Bechuanas  ? 
Do  you  think  the  pilfering  would  cease  ? 
Not  a  bit  of  it  ;  it  would  be  ten  times 
greater,"  We  unhesitatingly  state  our  opinion 
that  if  the  present  system  of  diamond-digging 
were  attempted  with  the  ordinary  white 
labour  of  the  world,  be  that  labour  British, 
German,  or  American,  it  would  be  simply 
impossible  to  continue  it,  so  wholesale 
would  be  the  stealing.  It  is  only  with 
the  black  man  that  there  is  left  sufficient 
honesty  to  permit  the  continuance  of  profit- 
able digging. 

The  term  "digger,"  as  it  is  frequently 
used  at  Kimberjy,  is  a  delusive  one.  In  the 
papers,  over  the  doors  of  shops,  in  political 
placards,  one  sees  the  "  digger"  prominently 
put  forward.  There  are  "digger  associa- 
tions," "  digger  saloons,"  "  digger  meetings," 
even  "  digger  drinks,"  but  the  real  digger  is 
the  negro.  The  proprietor  of  the  claim  is 
no  more  a  digger,  in  the  American  or  Aus- 
tralian sense  of  the  term,  than  an  English 
railroad  contractor  is  a  navvy. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  diamond  ex- 
citement was  at  its  highest  point,  an  English 
illustrated  journal  published  a  view  of  the 


fields.  In  the  background  of  this  picture 
many  negroes  were  at  work,  picking  and 
grubbing  in  the  earth;  in  the  foreground 
there  stood  the  figure  of  a  white  man  with 
an  umbrella  over  his  head ;  he  was  busily 
engaged  in  kicking  a  large  negro ;  both 
parties  seemed  dissatisfied  with  the  occupa- 
tion. Matters  have  changed  since  then. 
The  competition  for  negro  work  is  now  very 
great,  and  masters  have  to  be  more  careful 
how  they  kick. 

"  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang  him," 
says  the  proverb.  Give  a  master  a  bad 
name,  and  his  work  hangs,  is  a  patent  truth 
in  South  Africa- 
It  is  curious  to  note  what  a  strange  variety 
of  opinions  one  hears  throughout  the  country 
relative  to  black  labour.  "  He  [the  negro] 
is  the  laziest  brute  on  earth,"  one  man  will 
tell  you.  "  I  can  get  as  much  labour  as  I 
want,"  will  confide  to  you  the  next  comer. 

To-day,  in  the  Free  State,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  obtain  labour  on  a  Dutch  farm. 
Go  a  few  miles  off,  to  an  English  holding,  and 
you  will  find  labour  sufficient  and  to  spare. 

We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  negro 
works  for  the  sake  of  work.  Who  does, 
the  wide  world  over?  But  we  do  say 
that  in  Natal,  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  and 
at  the  Diamond  Fields,  labour  can  be  ob- 
tained by  those  who  go  about  it  in  the  right 
spirit. 

In  South  Africa,  no  white  man  works. 
There  are  white  artisans  and  skilled  work* 
men,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  at  enormous 
wage.  They  make  more  in  a  week  than 
many  London  office  men  make  in  a  mouth. 
At  the  Diamond  Fields  they  obtain  ^2  per 
diem,  and  in  Natal  £,1  ox  more;  but  the 
white  labourer,  pure  and  simple — the  m 
with  the  shovel,  the  stone-breaker,  Hodge 
in  a  smock  and  with  a  hed^e- clipper- 
does  not  exist.  There  is  no  hiding  the  fact 
that  labour  is  at  a  discount ;  some  will  tell 
you  it  is  because  of  the  climate,  but  in  Ame- 
rica we  have  seen  white  labour  carried  on 
unceasingly,  under  conditions  of  heat  and 
exposure  more  trying  than  this  of  South 
Africa.  The  real  cause  I's  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  black  labour  is  possible  to 
obtain. 

What  the  black  man  does  in  this  matter, 
his  white  cousin  must  not  do.  "  The 
nobility  of  labour"  ceases  to  bear  patent 
when  the  African  has  to  be  raised  to  the 
peerage  through  it,  and  the  "  long  pedigree 
of  toil "  becomes  considerably  shortened 
when  its  tree  has  its  root  in  the  "  midriff  "  of 
the  negro.  ,  > 
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face,  with  the  great  purple  circles  beneath 
the  heavy  eyes. 

"^I  daresay  I  have,"  answered  Anne 
evasively ;  "  one  is  so  apt  to  think  tl  a~  one 
has  not  closed  an  eye ;  but  it  does  not 
signify,  we  have  a  great  deal  to  do  to-day." 

All  Anne's  late  passiveness  was  gone  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  feverish  energy,  but  she 
spoke  in  a  hoarse  voice,  anti  coughed  an 
oppressed  cough  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Pleasance  was  only  too  thankful  to  have 
Anne  in  her  natural  place,  taking  the  rule, 
and  was  more  than  willing  to  subside 
into  her  rd/e  of  the  thoughtless,  irre- 
sponsible, yet  not  indocile  junior.  But 
she  reco^ised  with  dismay  the  tokens 
of  illness  in  Anne.  Pleasance's  perceptions 
being  sharpened  by  the  recent  shock  to  her 
nerves,  she  recollected  in  time  how  severe 
and  trying  Anne's  colds  were  wont  to  be, 
and  exclaimed,  "  You  have  caught  cold, 
Anne!"  and  urged  the  precaution  of  her 
sister's  remaining  in  bed  and  suffering  Pleas- 
ance and  Mrs.  Balls  to  nurse  her, 

Anne,  however,  scouted  this  idea,  and 
even  smiled  languidly  at  the  notion  of 
Pleasance  as  a  nurse,  while  she  said  Mrs. 
Balls  would  drench  her  with  possets  and  hot 
drinks,    as  if   she  were   a  favourite  cow : 
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whereas  she  meant  to  get  up  and  shake  off 
the  slight  cold,  and  be  very  busy  to  boot. 

"  It  will  never  do  now  for  me  to  give  way," 
said  Anne  wiih  shining  eyes,  "  in  my  position 
now,  it  would  be  inexcusablCj  and  the  back  is 
made  for  the  burden."     . 

"Very  well,  Anne,"  said  Pleasance,  ijuite 
ready  to  be  persuaded  that  no  care  or 
anxiety  was  necessary,  and  very  eager  to 
hear  what  Anne  proposed  to  do,  while  they 
dressed  themselves,  Anne  dischai^ng  her 
usual  office  of  dressing  Pleasance's  unruly 
hair,  Pleasance  made  up  to  herself  for  the 
penance  which  her  hair-arranging  had  always 
been  to  her,  by  peeping  over  one  of  Mrs, 
Balls's  halfrblinds,  and  watching  for  ihe  ap- 
pearance of  horse,  or  cow,  or  pig,  or  feathered 
fowl  in  the  stack-yard. 

"  Pleasance,"  said  Anne,  in  an  altered 
voice,  which  betrayed  intense  emotion,  "I 
am  determined  to  write  to  that  woman  and 
renounce  all  connection  with  her." 

Pleasance  did  not  require  to  ask  what 
woman  Anne  meant,  but  she  was  impressed 
by  the  concentrated  bitterness  with  which 
her  sister  spoke.  As  for  Pleasance,  though 
her  girlish  instincts  had  also  been  outraged, 
in  a  sense,  by  Mrs.  Wyndham,  yet  if  she 
had  been  lelt  to  herself,  she  would  have 
thought  and  spoken  no  more  of  the  stranger 

Notwithstanding,  when  the  idea  was  sug- 
gested to  Pleasance,  she  was  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  follow  Anne's  guidance,  and  to 
defy  her  aunt  in  the  most  recklessly  imprudent 
fashion. 

"What  shall  you  say,  Anne?"  askeil 
Pleasance,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  unnecessarily 
disrespectful,"  said  Anne,  in  a  quivering 
voice,  and  shaking  in  every  limb  as  she 
spoke,  "since  she  is  papa's -sister;  but  I 
am  sure  that  papa  never  meant  that  shu 
should  come  and  wantonly  insult  ui — his 
very  silence  about  us  to  her  implied  as  much 
— I  think  I  shall  be  only  rememberings  hat  is 
due  to  him,  and  doing  as  he  would  have  had 
me  to  do,  by  telling  her  that  we  do  not  wish 
her  to  trouble  herself  any  farther  about  us, 
and  that  we  refuse  to  let  her  ilictaie  to  us  with 
regard  to  the  future." 

In  spite  of  Anne's  precocious  womanly  in- 
tensity of  feeling,  it  was  a  new  experience 
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to  have  her  thus  agitated  and  impetuous, 
while  Pteasance  stood  by  quiet  and  only 
moved  in  answer  to  Anne's  emotion. 

"  Yes,  of  course,  Anne,  she  knows  nothing 
about  us — she  seemed  to  reckon  us  nuisances 
— she-  might  propose  to  separate  us  hext ; " 
and  under  the  force  of  that  supposition 
Pleasance  grew  eager  in  her  turn,  "  When 
will  you  write,  Anne  ?  " 

"  Immediately  after  breakfast,  if  Mrs.  Balls 
has  paper  and  pens  and  ink,"  returned  Anne. 

"  And  I  can  carry  the  letter  to  the  village 
post-office,  where  Mrs.  Balls  sends  her 
■letters,"  said  Pleasance. 

"  We  must  go  to  the  village  first,"  said 
Anne,  sobering  down  and  speaking  almost 
solemnly ;  "  we  must  ask  Mrs.  Balls  to  teke 

"Oh,  but  Anne,  Mrs.  Balls  is  always  busy 
of  a  morning,  even  when  she  says  the  milk 
has  not  come  on,"  exclaimed  Pleasance 
puzzled  at  the  necessity. 

"Still,  she  will  go  when  I  ask  her,"  said 
Anne  in  a  convinced  tone.  "  Haven't  you 
thought  that  we  must  get  things?"  and 
Anne,  with  a  little  air  of  reproach,  glanced 
down  at  her  grey  camlet  gown.  "  I  have 
half-a-sovereign  and  I  think  that  you  have 
balf-a-crown  still  of  our  pocket  money ;  and 
I  have  been  counting  that  may  buy  two 
black  calicot  gowns  and  black  ribands  for 
our  straw  hats  like— like  those  Elizabeth 
■and  Susan  had  at  Miss  Cayley's  when  her 
sisteF  died." 

"But  Anne,"  confessed  Pleasance  with 
compunction,  "you  forget  the  card-board  I 
bought  the  last  time  that  we  were  at  Heavi- 
tree,  and  Miss  Eckhard  took  the  rest  of  the 
half-crown  to  keep  for  fines,  as  she  sajd  I 
was  sure  to  throw  away  my  money,  and  have 
nothing  to  pay  when  I  had  one  of  my  impo- 
sitions; and  if  I  escaped,  then  the  money 
would  be  there  for  me  the  next  time  we 
went  into  Heavjtree." 

"  It  can't  be  helped  now,  we  must  make 
the  half-sovereign  do,  as  poor  people  manage, 
perhaps  Mrs.  Balls  will  tell  us  how ;  and  we 
must  contrive  ,<o  make  the  gowns  and  trim 
the  hats  for  ourselves ;  I  think  I  could  do 
that,  I  need  not  say  anything  about  your 
being  more  careful  in  the  future,  poor  child, 
because  we  have  to  see  in  the  tiist  place 
about  your  having  something  to  be  careful 
with — 3t  least,  there  will  be  no  more  fines, 
Pleasance." 

Strengthened  by  that  small  consolation, 
Pleasance  accompanied  her  sister  to  the 
great  Manor  kitchen,  which  Mrs.  Balls  had 
been  employed   in  "  cleaning  up  "  and  set- 


ting in  order  hours  before,  working  softly 
with  a  care  of  disturbing  her  poor  young, 
gently-bred  cousins,  for  whom  she  had 
not  failed  to  air  the  best  room.  This  was 
a  small  and  stuffy  wooden-paneled  parlour, 
with  faded  woollen  curtains  and  old  tapestry- 
worked  chairs,  which  had  fallen  down  out 
of  "gentlefolk's  housen,"  that  had  been 
coeval  with  the  better  days  of  the  Manor, 
Altogether  it  was  much  less  pleasant,  al- 
though it  might  be  grander  in  Mrs.  Balls's 
eyes  than  the  kitchen.  But  she  would  not 
fail  in  any  respect  which  she  had  ever 
paid  to  the  "  poor  gals ;  "  and  she  would  let 
them  have  a  room  to  retire  to  for  their  own 
chat,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  her  gossips, 
Mrs,  Morse  of  the  Brown  Cow,  and  Mrs. 
Blennerhasset  next  dowr  to  it,  even  though 
Mrs.  Balls  had  the  sagacity  to  predict  that 
the  girls'  stay  would  be  longer  than  they 
anticipated ;  "  but  I  ain't  the  wumman  to 
turn  the  poor  mawthers  out,  like  them  cowd- 
hearted  gentry  their  father's  kin.  They  'a 
a.  sum  of  money  to  fall  back  on,  and  if  they 
hadn't  I  'ouid  work  my  fingers  to  the  bone 
to  give  a  help  to  my  own  cousin  Pleasance 
Fowler's  children  ;  and  neither  was  Pleasance 
come  on  such  low  people  for  all  she  married 
to.  The  Fowlers  were  respectable  yeomen 
these  hundred  years  gone,  bettem  trash  on 
gentry." 

When  Mrs.  Balls  had  tempted  Anne  and 
Pleasance,  to  the  best  of  her  power,  to  make 
a  good  breakfast  from  her  new  bread  and 
home-made  butter,  cups  of  coffee  and  bowls 
of  cream,  with  a  souce  cheese,  sausage-rolls, 
and  cold  apple  turnover  as  piices  lit  resistance, 
she  heard,  and  quickly  consented  to  their 
request  that  she  should  go  with  them  on  their 
errand  to  the  village. 

"  They'll  be  mis'able  if  they  don't  get  to 
buy  murnins,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  put 
on  her  substantial  shawl  and  bonnet, "  though 
I  dunno  that  they  have  so  much  to  mum  for 
except  loss  of  hope,  and  that's  often  the 
wust  loss  on  ail  sure-ly,  for  all  that  father 
of  theim  a  done  for  them,  to  go  a-trapesing 
and  a-guzzling  in  furriti  parts  a-spending  on 
his  last  penno,  when  he  might  a  been  laying 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  working  like  a 
man  for  his  gals.  I'd  offer  to  lend  them  a 
guinea,  though  I  never  saw  its  yeller  face 
again.  I  can  stand  ttate  fudder  than  that  \ 
thank  the  Lor*  I've  not  been  head  dairy- 
maid and  housekeeper  at  the  Manor  for 
nineteen  years  come  Whissunday  for  nor'n ; 
but  it  would  go  hard  with  the  elder  gal. 
Miss  Hatton,  her  that  so  favours  poor 
Pleasance  her  mother,  to  take  a  penno  of 
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mine,  though  her  mother  and  me  shared  and 
shated  alikcj  many's  the  day ;  and  yet  cousin 
Pleasance  could  not  stomach  a-forcing  her- 
self in  among  hei  husband's  high  relations. 
Wool,  pride  gets  a  fall,  passon  tells  me,  but 
pnde  d'  differ,  and  I  like  my  follt's  piide,  I 
do,  root  and  branch." 

Mrs.  Balls,  in  her  good-wiU,  did  not  fail  to 
remark  that  Anne  had  suffered  from  her 
journey  of  the  day  before,  and  made  a  sug- 
gesdoQ  that  it  might  be  the  better  for  her  to 
keep  the  house  till  she  got  her  \-oice  again, 
and  Kas  not  croaking  "like  a  frog  at  a  rail" 
But  when  Anne  assured  her  that  there  was 
veiy  little  the  matter  with  her,  and  that  she 
was  quite  fit  to  go  to  the  village,  Mrs.  Balls 
did  not  take  it  upon  her  to  contradict  the 
young  lady,  and  dad  not  apprehend  any  risk 
from  the  excursion,  seeing  that  all  her  ex- 
perience was  among  brisk  country  girls  who 
could  not  keep  themselves  up,  and  who  took 
no  harm  from  liberties  used  with  the  weather 
or  their  own  constitutions. 

The  day  was  not  a  repetition  of  the  last 
fine  April  day;  it  was  one  of  those  misty 
sunless  days,  when  in  a  watery  country  like 
that  in  which  the  Manor  was  situated,  all 
looks  wan  and  sodden. 

The  road  was  far  beyond  the  girls'  thickest 
soled  boots,  and  took  Mrs.  Balls  herself  in 
her  stout  laced  boots,  as  she  expressed  it, 
"  up  f  fetlock." 

'The  fields  had  a  thin  white  shroud  over 
their  pasture  and  over  the  broad  ditches 
which  instead  of  hedges  formed  the  bound- 
aries. Out  of  the  shroud,  horses  and  cattle, 
already  put  out  to  graze,  loomed  in  elephan- 
tine proportions,  while  the  nearest  windmill 
and  brown  barge  which  came  sailing  out 
of  the  mist  along  one  of  the  invisible 
slow  rivers,  appeared  still  more  gaunt  and 
spectral. 

It  was  a  colourless,  cheerless  day,  un- 
natural to  weiidness.  Mrs.  Balls  said,  "  It 
rizes  my  corruption,  for  nor'n  is  like  itself, 
aod  I  feel  the  damps  going  into  my  blood 
like  the  smut  into  the  com." 

The  village  of  Saxford  stood  at  the  top  of 
a  steep  ascent,  where  there  was  so  much  level 
land,  and  showed  from  below  like  a  miniature 
city  set  on  a  hill.  Close  at  hand  it  was  an 
irregular  assemblage  of  houses,  mosUy  white- 
wa^cd  and  thatch-roofed,  some  of  them 
tumble-down  with  age,  none  of  them  of 
higher  pretension  than  another,  except  the 
little  church  built  of  grey  Bints  standing 
somewhat  apart  at  the  end  of  a  broad  walk 
between  hedges,  and  the  village  inn,  bearing 
the  sigo  of  the  Brown  Cow,  but  even  the 


inn  and  the  church  had  thatched  roofs.  There 
was  a  primitive  rudeness  about  the  whole 
place  and  its  inhabitants,  from  the  sharp 
turnings  and  narrow  windings,  the  steep  ruts 
and  the  pools  of  water  of  the  single  street, 
to  the  loud  rough  voices  of  the  stolid  and 
careless,  well-nigh  aggressive,  people,  mostly 
women.  They  stood  about  their  doors,  and 
did  not  refrain  from  jostling  Mrs.  Balls  while 
they  hailed  her  with  "  A  fine  day.  Missus 
Balls,  now  how  be  you  ? "  and  jostled 
still  worse,  in  order  to  look  right  into  their 
faces,  the  two  "  main  genteel  gals,"  drawing 
nearer  her  for  protection. 

Mrs.  Balls  did  not  fail  to  afford  it,  and  to 
speak  her  mind  plainly.  "  I  be  rarely  well, 
Sairey  Larkins,"  she  duly  rephed  to  one  of 
the  questions  after  her  health.  "  But  there 
be  summat  wrong  with  your  manners.  Don't 
you  see  I'm  with  your  betters?  You  make 
room  for  them."  Sairey,  a  slovenly-dressed, 
blowsy-looking  young  married  woman,  wear- 
ing an  outrageous  crinoline  beneath  her  torn 
gown,  and  having  her  hair  roughly  dragged 
over  a  huge  chignon,  under  a  ragged  greasy 
net,  gaped  and  then  laughed,  not  ill-naturedly, 
as  at  a  good  joke. 

"  Her  mightn't  a  been  so  easy  to  deal  with, 
had  I  not  been  here,"  muttered  Mrs,  Balls. 
"Them  gals  is  hardest  on  gals  of  another 
feather,  like  fowls  in  the  bam-yard  when  they 
By  at  a  speckled  bird,  and  which  we've 
Scripture  for.  My  young  ladies  mus'n  go  to 
the  village  by  themselves,  not  yet  awhile; 
why  even  Miss  Fleasance  d'  look  like  a 
hunted  hare." 

The  shop  to  which  Mrs.  Balls  took  the 
^irls  was  the  only  shop  in  the  village, 
and  was  a  general  store.  Coarse  groceries 
mingled  with  earthenware  at  one  side  of 
the  window,  and  coarser  haberdashery  at 
the  other.  Within,  in  {he  middle  of  confusion 
and  sluttishness,  the  greatest  ease,  delibera- 
tion, and  sociality  prevailed,  between  the 
shopkeepers  —  two  women — and  the  cus- 
tomers. 

Mrs.  Balls  found  it  desirable  to  introduce 
her  two  companions  to  the  owners  of  the 
shop. 

"  I  'a  brought  two  young  ladies ;  Miss 
Hattons,  daughters  of  my  cousin  Pleasance, 
as  made  the  great  marriage,  you  remember. 
Missus  Grayling?  And  this  be  Missus  Gray- 
ling and  her  widder  sister.  Missus  Bradbeer — . 
The  young  ladies  'a  met  with  a  loss,  suddent ; 
their  father  in  furrin  parts,  and  they  want 
mumins,  jest  a  put-by  lor  the  time  they  are 
here,"  Mrs,  Balls  added. 

This  was  the  compromise  on  whidi  she 
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had  settled  in  the  walk,  between  the  rank 
which  she  was  insisting  upon  for  her  visitors, 
and  what  was  a  poor  order  even  for  the 
"  willage."  When  agricultural  wages  were  at 
their  best  (and  that  best  was  considerably 
heightened  in  this  quarter,  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sea-port  of  Cheam,  with  its 
demand  for  able-bodied  men  to  go  out 
as  seamen  and  fishermen,  and  women  to 
act  as  lodging-house  keepers,  or  shop^rls, 
or  to  take  service),  the  natives  were  as 
unrestrained  in  their  indulgence  in  gaudy, 
even  expensive  clothes,  as  they  were  given 
on  the  same  occasion  to  gross  abuse  of  food 
and  drink. 

"You  be  come  for  a  change,  I  ky  it," 
remarked  Mrs.  GiHyling,  a  long,  lanky,  sallow 
woman,  in  a  cotton  velvet  jacket,  over  her 
skirt,  and  a.  dishevelled  bunch  of  flowers  as  the 
most  prominent  covering  to  her  moulted  head. 
"  Now  what  be  the  complaint  your  father 
died  on  ?  for  I  hear  say  there  be  a  power  of 
complaints  about." 

"  Suddent,  didn't  I  say,  Mrs.  Grayling?" 
interposed  Mrs,  Balls,  quickly  and  with 
emphasis,  "  and  the  young  ladies  on'y  heard 
on't  yesterday,  and  I  dessay  you've  heard 
tell  the  feelings  of  gentlefolks  ain't  like  oum, 
they  be  kinder  tender,  and  not  fit  to  be 
trampled  on." 

"Whose  a-trampling  on  feelings?"  de- 
manded Mrs.  Grayling,  with  shaq>  protest ; 
"  and  if  gentlefolks,  set  en  up  !  wunno 
speak  o'  their  dead,  the  mote  shame  to  en, 
ses  I,  were  they  queens  on  their  thrones." 

"  Wool  yon  show  Miss  Hattons  some  on 
your  clearest  black  calicots,"  said  Mrs. 
Balls,  taking  no  notice  of  the  reflection,  "  as 
a  go-by,  and  sin'  the  weather  is  setting  up." 

"  Much  the  weather  is  setting  up  this 
mucky  day,"  said  Mrs.  Grayling,  contempt- 
ously,  "  it's  more  like  that  the  genteeler  your 
fricn's  be  the  fewer  pennos  they  'a  to  spare, 
foi  I  'a  noticed  that  pride  and  poverty  do 
go  together  like  mites  and  cheese,  and  since 
you  and  your  frien's  on'y  come  here  for  a 
go-by.  Missus  Balls,  you  may  go  by  my  shop 
altogether,  and  little  loss."  However,  the 
perpetration  of  the  small  witticism  relieved 
Mis.  Grayling's  mind  of  the  consequences 
of  the  provocation  which  it  had  received, 
raising  her  spirits  and  restoring  hei  temper 
to  its  nonnal  state  of  crusty  solemn  facetious- 
ness.  "  As  we  'ont  be  unneighbour  like," 
she  enjoined  her  sister,  who  was  a  humble 
fac-simile  of  herself,  in  a  knitted  jacket  over 
her  skirt,  and  some  rusty  black  ribands 
in  tokens  of  her  widowhood,  the  salient 
point  of  her  head-dress,  "  to  bring  out  the 


black  calicots,  them  with  the  little  white 
spots  like  tears,  or  beads,  or  goodies,  as  you 
take  them — it's  like  that  the  gentlefolks  wilt 
prefer  to  think  o'  the  goodies  sin'  they're  so 
delicate  they  might  be  washed  away  with  the 
mere  mention  on  tears — and  spread  them  out 
afore  Missus  Balls  and  her  fine  gals." 

Anne  and  Pleasance  were  pardy  con- 
founded and  partly  uncomprehending,  and 
they  continued  so  after  the  choice  of  the 
calicots,  and  ribands,  and  black-edged  paper, 
for  which  Anne  was  as  solicitous  as  for  any- 
thing else,  since  she  would  not  have  felt  it 
proper  to  write  her  projected  letter  on  any 
other, 

Mre.  Balls  took  it  upon  her  to  do  the 
chaffering  at  the  conclusion  of  the  purchase, 
and  she  and  the  mistress  of  the  shop  gave 
and  took  in  the  most  composed  manner,  as 
if  it  were  a  thing  of  course,  and  without 
any  hostile  intention  on  either  side,  the 
most  unvarnished  accusations  of  cozening 
statements  with  regard  to  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  goods  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  meanness  and  suspicion  in  questioning  the 
account  on  the  other.  At  last  the  bargain 
was  ended,  without  a  pitched  battle,  or 
enmity  for  life  having  been  established  be- 
tween Mis.  Grayhng  and  Mrs.  Balls ;  on  the 
contrary,  with  every  evidence  of  the  mutual 
respect  and  cordiality  existing  between  the  j 
women,  having  been  only  confirmed  by  their  i 
encounter.  j 

Mrs.  Grayling  would  have  "  Missus  Balls  | 
and  the  gals"  keep  out  the  cowd  by  taking 
a  sup  of  cherry  brandy  or  ginger  cordial  I 
She  sent  Mrs.  Bradbeer  in  a  perfectly  obliging  i 
manner  for  the  glass  ol  water  which  Pleasance  \ 
ventured  to  ask,  and  while  she  was  drinking  | 
it,  Mrs.  Grayling  regaled  Mrs.  Balls  with  the 
latest  and  choicest  scandal  of  the  village. 

But  when  Mrs.  Balls  and  the  girls  left  the 
shop,  they  were  beset  by  another  annoyance. 
Loud  titters  and  giggles  came  from  the  shock 
heads  of  several  half-grown  girls,  which  were 
first  projected  and  then  withdrawn  from 
behind  a  blacksmith's  shed  next  the  Brown 
Cow. 

"It's  them  young  Blennerhassets,"  said 
Mra,  Balls.  "I'd  irallop  them  an  I  could 
get  at  them  ; "  but  she  did  not  speak  other- 
wise than  serenely. 

It  was  such  a  strange  region  to  Anne  that 
it  combined  with  her  other  load  to  crush 
her  from  the  first. 

Arrived  at  the  Manor,  Mrs.  Balls  declared 
a  little  mournfully,  though  she  did  not 
intend  a  reproach,  that  she  had  lost  a 
day,  and  pionounced  herself  more  knocked 
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up  by  a  walk  before  noon  than  if  she  had 
churned  a  "  stun  "  of  butter,  or  pressed  the 
whey  from  the  curd  for  half-a-dozen  cheeses. 
.\s  for  the  girls,  they  withdrew  to  the  company, 
Toom  to  write  their  letter. 

Though  the  letter  was  composed  at  Anne's 
instigation,  and  was  to  be  in  her  hand- 
writing, a  copy  was  scribbled  by  Pleasance, 
not  only  because .  Anne's  head  ached,  but 
becau^  Pleasance  was  the  inventive  genius 
of  the  two  sisters.  Writing — in  a  queer, 
little,  cramped,  yet  not  illegible  handwriting, 
as  different  as  possible  from  Anne's  carefully 
fonned,  symmetrical  letters — came  as  natu- 
rally to  Pleasance  as  water  comes  to  a  duck. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  composition,  of 
which  writing  is  an  expression,  was  a  native 
element. 

But  Pleasance  paused  on  this  occasion, 
and  in  place  of  scrambling  over  her  ground 
with  all  her  fancy  prompted  her,  sat  and 
looked  gravely  at  the  black  edges  of  her 
paper  and  waited  for  instructions  from  Anne. 

"  Dear  Aunt,"  she  did  write  of  herself,  and 
read  aloud. 

"Not  'dear  aunt,'  Pleasance,"  forbade 
Anne  in  strong  opposition.  "  How  could 
you  think  of  writing  'dear'  to  such  a  woman, 
who  blamed  papa,  and  told  us  she  meant  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  us,  letting  us  see 
she  was  ashamed  of  us?" 

"  But  '  Aunt '  looks  so  odd,"  said  Plea- 
sance, with  a  constraining  sense  of  literary 
propriety,  as  Anne  was  constrained  by  pro- 
priety in  other  quarters,  "and  I  must  have  a 
beginning;  I  must  begin,  too,  with  a  personal 
address." 

"Write  'Madam.'" 

"  But  that  is  formal  and  formidable," 
Pleasance  was  still  doubtful  of  the  term, 
though  she  wrote  it  at  Anne's  bidding. 

"  I  mean  to  be  formal  and  formidable," 
said  Anne ;  "  at  least,  I  mean  to  show  her  that 
we  shall  keep  at  as  great  a  distance  from  her 
as  she  chooses  to  keep  from  us,  and  that  we 
shall  not  be  ruled  by  her,  the  same  as  if  she 
had  natural  feeling  for  us." 

"Will  this  do,  Anne?"  said  Pleasance, 
after  writing  a  few  lines,  and  then  she  read, 
"  Madam,  we  are  papa's  daughters,  and  we 
should  have  done  anything,  as  we  ought, 
for  papa;  but  as  we  have  not  known  his 
relatives,  and  theydonotmaan  to  know  us — 
even  by  name — more  than  they  can  help,  and 
as  papa  left  no  message,  either  to  us  or 
to  them,  we  beg  to  decline  being  further 
interfered  with  and  disposed  of  only  to 
satisfy  their  pride,  and  as  we  believe  that  we 
may  be  kept  out  of  tlieir  way." 


"Yes,  yes,  Pleasance!"  responded  Anne 

eageriy. 

"  It  is  too  long  a  sentence,  I  am  afraid," 
meditated  Pleasance,  holding  her  pen  be- 
tween her  teeth,  and  considering  her  pro- 
duction with  some  pride. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  the  length  of  sentences," 
said  Anne  a  little  fretfully.  "  Who  minds 
that,  save  governesses  and  masters  ?  " 

"  But  you  used  to  mind  governesses  and 
masters  so  much,"  compliuncd  Pleasance 
wonderingly. 

"  What  I  used  to  do,  and  what  I  have  to 
do  now,  are  very  different  Please,  Plea- 
sance, don't  sit  with  that  pen  in  your 
mouth,"  poor  Anne  wound  up  with  flagrant 
inconsistency.  "  Oh,  my  dear,  you  must  not 
get  into  bad,  awkward  habits,  now  that  there 
is  nobody  to  correct  you." 

"  I  have  you,  Anne,"  said  Pleasance 
cheerfully.  "  I  think  I  may  just  add  this 
to  the  letter: — 'We  have  each  other,  and 
we  shall  do  our  best,  without  seeking  the 
aid  of  anybody.  We  remain  your  obedient 
servants.'  ITiat  is  the  proper  close  of  such 
letters,  Anne,  and  we  must  both  sign,  'Anne 
Hatton,' '  Pleasance  Hatton.' " 

So  the  letter,  in  its  resentful  imprudence 
and  youthful  heroism,  was  copied  out  in 
Anne's  trim,  clean  handwriting,  and  signed 
by  the  girk, 

Mrs.  Balls  knew  nothing  of  its  contents ; 
it  never  entered  tlie  girls'  heads  to  consult 
her.  And  if  they  had,  the  hot-headed- 
ness  and  rough  recrimination  which  be- 
longed to  her  want  of  education,  would  have 
over-weighed  the  superior  worldly  wisdom 
of  her  years,  and  prevented  her  from  dis- 
suading her  charges  from  sending  such  a 
letter  to  their  nearest  and  most  powerful 
relation.  Even  as  it  was,  Mrs.  Balls  did 
hope,  when  Pleasance  asked  her  about 
getting  the  letter  posted,  without  any  word 
of  its  contents  (since  Anne  did  not  wish 
these  to  be  spoken  oi),  that  the  "gals"  had 
done  what  they  could  to  send  away  "  sombry 
— grand  relations,  or  schoolmistress  " — for 
Mrs.  Balls  blamed  all  with  whom  the  Hattons 
had  had  to  do  unquestioningly  and  impai* 
tially,  for  the  scurvy  vray  in  which  they  had 
been  treated,  "  with  a  flea  in  lAeir  lugs,  to 
see  how  t/uy  'ould  like  it," 

By  return  of  post  there  came  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Wyndham  bearing  her  husband's  coat- 
of-arms.  It  was  written  with  violet  ink,  and 
retained  a  trace  of  the  perfume  of  her  writing- 
desk.  She  accepted  the  discharge  which  her 
late  brother's  daughters  had  thought  fit  to  give 
her  from  all  obligation  to  them.     She  wa^ed 
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her  hands  of  them  after  the  ingratitude  with 
which  the  trouble  and  annoyance  to  which 
she  had  exposed  herself  on  their  account  had 
been  received,  and  after  the  utterly  unbe- 
coming tone  which  the  girls — no  doubt  in- 
stigated by  their  mother's  relations — had 
adopted  towards  her.  The  few  hundred 
pounds  which  her  brother  had  left  behind  him, 
and  to  which  his  daughters  might  consider 
themselves  entitled,  had  been  placed  in  the 
funds,  and  might  be  had,  when  the  girls  came 
ol  age,  or  sooner,  by  applying  and  showing 
such  cause  as  would  satisfy  Mr.  Fairlie, 
Lincoln's  Inn.  She  did  not  profess  to  know 
law,  but  she  believed  the  arrangement  would 
be  found  right.  She  wished  the  girls  well, 
and  bore  them  no  malice,  though  she  feared, 
from  the  specimen  of  their  dispositions 
and  intentions  they  had  shown,  that  they 
were  not  likely  to  pursue  a  course  which 
would  lead  them  to  respectability  and  pros- 
perity in  their  station.  But  as  they  had  de- 
sired, she  had  done  with  them,  although  she 
must  remain  their  father's  sister — 

"  AUVTHEA  WyNDHAM." 

This  letter  filled  the  giils,  especially  Plea- 
sance,  with  triumph  rather  than  any  other 
feeling.  They  had  attained  their  end ;  they 
were  no  more  to  be  domineered  over  and 
taunted  in  cold  blood,  even  on  paper,  by 
Mrs.  Wyndham.  They  were  their  own  mis- 
tresses, and  if  they  had  not  liberty,  what 
other  good  could  they  claim  in  tbeii  forlorn 


CHAPTER  VI, ONE  WAYFARER   FAILS. 

Though  Anne  Hatton's  first  attention  had 
been  turned  to  the  wiping  out  of  the  affront 
which  she  believed  her  father's  lister  had  put 
upon  her  father  and  his  daughters,  by  their 
repudiating  the  brief  authority  which  Mrs. 
Wyndham  had  exercised  over  them,  Anne 
had  not  been  without  the  consideration  of 
plans  for  herself  and  Pleasance;  she  had 
been  full  of  them,  working  at  them  inces- 
sandy  with  a  restless,  excited  brain. 

Pleasance  was  cherishing  a  diversity  of 
schemes,  and  fitful,  airy  projects.  Now  it 
was  that  Anne  and  she  should  manufacture 
an  immense  number  of  little  pincushions, 
penwipers,  &c  The  girls  at  the  Hayes  had 
lightened  their  heavier  labours  by  contriving 
and  constructing  such  lot  birthday  and  Christ- 
mas presents  and  charity  bazaars  in  which 
friends  of  some  of  the  pupils  were  interested. 
They  could  be  disposed  of  to  a  "  reposi- 
tory," whatever  that  might  he,  or  wherever  it 
might  be  found,  and  live  on  the  proceeds^ 
as  Pleasance  had  read  of  distressed  ladies 


supporting  themselves,  in  those  good  old- 
fashioned  novels  which  Miss  Cayley  had  not 
forbidden  to  her  pupils. 

Next,  it  was  a  new  idea,  culled  from  a  mo- 
dem American  novel,  that  Anne  and  she 
should  set  up  a  little  shop — only  not  in  Sax- 
ford,  where  people  stared  and  wrangled  so, 
and  girls  were  so  saucy— and  sell  things,  tea 
or  worsted,  or,  belter,  books ;  or  try  to  get  a 
little  farm,  which  Mrs.  Balls  would  tell  their 
how  to  take  care  of,  and  have  horses  and 
donkeys,  and  cows  and  hens,  all  of  their 
own,  and  sell  corn  and  hay,  butter  and  milk, 
and  eggs  and  cheese,  like  Mrs,  Balls's  master. 

In  these  occupations  Pleasance  recognised 
a  new  life  and  many  delights,  with  some  cares, 
of  course,  but  no  degradation — how  could 
there  beP  Anne  and  she  would  still  be 
Anne  and  Pleasance,  retaining  all  that  was 
worth  having  of  their  individual  selves,  with 
their  gifts  or  graces,  and  they  would  be  doing 
what  was  honest  and  right  under  the  circum- 
stances. No  more  harm  could  come  to  them 
than  came  to  Rosalind  and  Cetia  when  they 
withdrew  from  the  usurping  Duke's  court, 
and  lived  as  shepherd  and  shepherdess  in  the 
Forest  of  Ardennes,  or  to  Imogen,  when  she 
cooked  roots  for  her  unknown  brothers  in 
the  cave  of  Belisarius.  No  doubt  it  would 
have  been  nicer  to  have  been  Rosalind  and 
Cetia  or  Imogen,  but  manners  had  changed, 
and  people  could  not  have  everything  they 
wished.  She  might  well  say  that  when 
poor  papa  had  died  away,  all  by  himself,  ii 
the  wilds  of  America. 

Anne's  great  trust  was  in  an  apphcation  to 
Miss  Cayley.  She  had  not  been  so  fond 
of  Miss  Cayley  as  Pleasance  had  been ;  still 
she  had  full  faith  in  her  old  teacher's  good- 
will, and  naturally  retained  an  impression  of 
her  power  and  influence,rauch  greater  than  the 
ckims  of  e^'en  an  old-established,  respected 
schoolmistress  could  warrant. 

Neither  Anne  nor  Pleasance  knew  any- 
thing of  a  possible  change  in  Miss  Cayle/s 
circumstances,  as  changes  were  not  mooted 
in  the  school  before  they  came  to  pass. 

Anne  was  certain  that  Miss  Cayley  could 
do  something  for  them  if  she  would,  and 
Anne  was  pretty  sure  that  she  would,  though 
she  could  not  be  equally  certain  gf  what 
Miss  Cayley  might  think  of  their  letter  to 
their  aunt.  But  Miss  Cayley,  clever  and 
good  as  she  was,  was  not  one  of  papa's 
daughters  to  judge  how  they  had  been  hurt 
and  humiliated,  Anne  reflected  proudly. 

If  Miss  Cayley  could  not  take  the  two 
girls  back  into  her  own  school  as  pupil- 
teachers,  to  be  in  a  measure  at  the  beck  of 
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Anne's  old  school  enemy,  Maria  Hoilis — 
a  galling  transfoniia.tion  to  Anne  with  all 
her  sense — then  Miss  Cay  ley  would  get 
the  gills  placed  together  (Anne  must  be 
with  Pleasance  to  look  after  h^r,  what 
would  become  of  Pleasance,  in  spite  of 
ber  wonderful  cleverness,  if  she  were  out  of 
Anne's  sight?)  on  a  similar  footing,  in 
another  schooL  In  a  few  years  the  giils 
would  have  completed  their  education,  and 
be  fit  to  undertake  a  school  of  their  own. 
The  necessity  of  their  being  together,  and  the 
impossibility  of  Anne's  letting  Pleasance  go 
anywhere  by  herself,  precluded  the  notion  of 
the  sisters  meeting  fortune  separately  as 
governesses. 

Anne's  visions  were  only  a  little  less 
impracticable  than  Pleasance's,  but  happily 
Aime  did  not  know  this,  and  was  slightly 
comforted  in  her  sorrow,  pain,  and  misery, 
— for  ber  present  position  involved  these 
elements  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  deli- 
cate, sensidve,  womanly  girl  of  fifteen— in 
contempladng  the  result  of  an  application  to 
Miss  Cayley  at  a  liule  distance. 

There  was  no  such  pressmg  haste  in 
writing  to  her  as  there  had  been  in  ivridng 
to  Mrs.  Wyndham.  Anne's  blood  did  not 
boil,  ^and  her  fingers  tremble  lo  write  the 
second  letter,  as  blood  and  fingers  had 
boiled  and  trembled  to  write  tlje  first.  Mrs. 
fialls,  their  mother's  cousin,  was  quite  willing 
to  have  the  girls  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  and  assured  them  that  they  did  not  put 
her  about 

Aime  could  not  deny  to  herself,  and  had 
difficulty  in  concealing  from  the  others,  that 
she  was  wretched  at  the  Manor,  where, 
indeed,  the  only  previous  visit  which  she 
had  paid  in  very  different  circumstances  had 
gone  sorely  against  the  grain  with  her.  But 
she  felt  she  would  be  wretched  now  any- 
where, and  the  cold  which  she  had  caught, 
instead  of  decreasing,  was  gathering  strength 
and  preying  upon  her,  inclining  her  to 
snpinencss  Not  Anne's  head  alone,  but 
her  chest  and  side  ached  horribly  at 
iotervals.  She  could  not  sleep  at  nights 
for  ber  cough;  she  could  not  eat,  but 
turned  loathingly  from  the  homely  luxuries 
which  Mrs.  Balls  set  before  the  sisters,  with 
much  unconventional ity  and  unrestraint. 
When  the  first  ceremoniousnessofher  cousin's 
children's  presence  wore  off,  Mrs.  Balls  fell 
back  into  her  habit  of  eating  when  hungry, 
and  drinking  when  diirsty  off  comers  of  un- 
covered tables,  and  in  the  midst  of  other 
and  most  incongruous  occupations. 

There  was  a  certain  charm  to  Pleasance  in 


taking  tea,  standing,  with  her  hat  on.  She 
did  not  mind  that  Mrs.  Balls  never  turned 
down  her  cuffs  for  dinner,  and  would  rise  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  meal  to  go  as  fcir  as  the 
outhouses  to  see  for  herself  what  the  lowing 
i  of  a  cow  meant,  or  to  fetch  in  a  turkey's  egg 
which  she  had  forgotten,  and  feared  might 
prove  irresistible  to  a  farm  servant  of  doubt- 
ful morality,  or  to  an  egg-loving  tenier..  . 

But  Anne  did  mind,  and  experi«iced  con- 
tinual chagrin  and  di^ust  from  such  ways. 
She  wondered  dully  that  she  cared  when  so 
much  worse  had  come  upon  her ;  but  she 
could  not  help  caring,  and  ber  lethargy  was 
every  now  and  then  goaded  into  a  longing 
tor  inslant  action,  by  the  vexation  of  perceiv- 
ing how  readily  Pleasance  accommodated 
herself  to  the  changed  surroundings,  nay, 
how  she  enjoyed  them.  She  would  chatter  by 
the  hour  to  Mrs.  Balls,  made  a  whole  circle 
of  acquaintances  in  the  animal  world  of  the 
offices,  and  poultry  yard,  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  lambs  and  calves,  and  proud 
to  be  allowed  to  feed  the  latter,  interested 
even  in  the  pigs,  and  absorbed  in  the  sitting 
of  hens,  and  hatching  of  chickens. 

Anne  was  constantly  dreading  that  Plea- 
sance would  make  friends  with  more  than 
the  animal  world,  would  degenerate  into 
joining  in  Mrs.  Balls' s  gossip,  with  Mrs.  Morse 
of  the  Brown  Cow,  or  Mrs.  Blennerhasset,  the 
blacksmith'swife,  who  seemed  to  have  so  much 
more  time  than  ladies  such  as  Miss  Cayley 
had.  1'hey  would  saunter  from  the  village  to 
the  Manor,  to  inquire  into  the  prospects  of 
Mrs.  Balls's  harvest  of  milk  and  cheese  for  this 
season,  to  buy  and  carry  home  litde  jugs  of 
cream  for  tea,  a  basketful  of  new-laid  egg.s, 
or  a  couple  of  young  hens  for  some  speaal 
family  supper,  and  would  sit  and  rest,  and 
refresh  themselves  with.  Mrs.  Balls's  cider 
and  beer,  while  in  their  strong  eastern  Doric 
they  pulled  to  pieces  all  the  congenial  topics 
of  the  village. 

But  Anne  was  not  able  to  go  back  to  the 
Hayes,  if  Miss  Cayley  sent  for  the  girls  on 
hearing  their  plight,  till  her  cold  was  better. 
In  the  mean  time  it  was  hardly  worth  while 
to  unpack  the  school-books,  and  set  down 
Pleasance  to  her  tasks.  Anne  would  have  set 
her  down,  though  Pleasance's  cleverness  had 
placed  her  in  the  same  class  with  Anne,  and 
above  Anne  in  the  class,  still  the  elder  sister 
had  never  lost  the  supremacy  over  the 
younger,  and  could  have  wielded  it,  if  it  had 
been  worth  while. 

Pleasance  could  not  have  lived  at  this 
time,  even  a  week,  without  a  book  of  some 
kind  in  addition  to  the  little  pocket  Kbles 
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and  prayer-books  out  of  which  the  sisters 
had  been  taught  to  read  their  daily  lessons 
— lessons  of  another  description  than  mere 
school  lessons,  and  out  of  which  Pleasance 
edified  Mrs.  Balls  by  reading  to  her  on  the 
rainy  Sunday  after  the  Hattons  arrived,  so 
that  Mrs.  Balls  could  pick  up  the  clearly- 
read  words  "jest  as  'twere  parson  saying 
'em."  Pleasance  had  taken  out  one  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novels,  which  was  amongst 
her  stock,  and  with  that  in  her  hand,  or 
underneath  her  arm,  and  all  the  &nn  animals 
to  study,  she  felt  herself  fully  am^  for 
occupation  and  entertainment  till  Anne 
should  be  well  again. 

Anne  could  not  know  that  Miss  Cayley 
had  already  received  that  call  which  she  had 
been  anticipating,  and  had  judged  herself 
bound  to  sell  the  goodwill  and  the  fixtures 
of  the  school  at  the  Mayes  to  Miss  Smith, 
who  had  saved  money,  and  possessed  rela- 
tives in  affluent  circumstances  ready  to  assist 
her  with  a  loan,  in  order  that  Miss  Cayley 
might  pay  her  share  of  debt  to  a  creditor 
poorer  than  his  debtor,  while  she  must  begin 
life  anew  in  another  quarter.  The  school, 
left  behind  in  all  the  engrossing  amazement 
and  turmoil  of  a  sudden  change  of  govern- 
ment, had  already  put  the  figures  of  the 
Hattons,  with  the  nine  days'  wonder  of  their 
abrupt  departure,  far  into  the  background. 

Though  Anne  was  daily  and  surely  grow- 
ing very  ill  instead  of  well,  Pleasance  had 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  her  sister's 
being  pulled  down  and  having  to  struggle  up 
again  under  colds,  that,  after  a  momentary 
trepidation  on  finding  Anne  ailing,  she 
thought  little  more  about  the  matter.  Mrs. 
Balls  took  alarm  at  last 

"It  ain't  mere  pining,"  she  considered, 
"the  gal  looks  wus'n  het  mother  the  last 
time  cousin  Pleasance  turned  aside  and  come 
and  seed  me  arter  some  of  their  travels^for 
it  is  my  mind  her  gen'leman  of  a  husband 
dragged  the  breath  out  on  her  body  with  his 
going  here  and  there — her  here  may  take 
arter  the  mother  in  more'n  looks.  Miss 
Pleasance  i* " 

Mrs.  Balls  appealed  to  Pleasance,  sitting 
reading  in  the  window,  while  Anne  had 
consented  to  remain  in  bed,  being  in  fact  no 
longer  able  to  come  out  of  it  and  stand  with- 
out sick  giddiness,  "  Did  you  ever  hear  say 
your  sister  were  like  to  go  into  a  waste  ?  " 

"  Never,  Mrs.  Balls,"  cried  Pleasance, 
catching  the  words  with  her  quick  intelligence 
causing  her  to  understand  their  meaning,  so 
that  she  started  up  in  dismay,  flinging  down 
her  book,  "  how  could  you  think  of  such  a 


thing?"  Pleasance  said  angrily,  the  sugges- 
tion was  so  barbarous  if  it  were  not  so  absurd. 
"Anne  has  often  had  cold  and  influenza 
before,  she  only  needs  a  little  rest  and 
nursing." 

"  Sure-ly  and  softly.  Miss  Pleasance,  I'm 
on'y  a  stoopid  body  that's  kinder  frightened," 
said  Mrs.  Balis  cautiously, 

"  You  may  say  so,  Mrs.  Balls,"  said  Plea- 
sance eagerly,  "  if  you  had  seen  the  little 
Mitfords  in  measles,  or  the  Bovilles  in  scarla- 
tina, you  might  have  been  concerned,  but  to 
take  alarm  at  a  cold  ! "  and  Pleasance  picked 
up  her  book  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 
She  sang  as  she  went  to  the  sisters'  bedroom 
and  planted  herself  there,  hanging  about 
Anne,  trying  to  get  her  to  speak  and  smile, 
Pleasance's  eyes  dwelling  wistfully  on  Aune. 
When  Pleasance  could  do  nothing  else,  she 
loaded  Anne  with  clumsy,  often  troublesome 
attentions,  never  quitting  the  bed-side,  save  to 
take  her  food,  which  she  did  by  mouthfuls — 
rooted  from  that  moment  to  the  spot  where 
her  treasure  was,  yet  all  the  time  declaring 
that  her  treasure  was  in  no  danger,  there 
was  very  little  the  matter  with  Anne,  and  that 
she,  Pleasance,  had  no  doubt  Anne  would  be 
nearly  well  the  next  day. 

Anne  was  not  so  ill  as  not  to  mark  the 
change  and  puzzle  over  it. 

Within  the  next  twelve  hours,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  Anne,  who  had  been 
tossing  about,  started  up  in  bed. 

"What  is  it,  Anne?  I  am  awake,"  said 
Pleasance  in  a  troubled  voice,  and  it  was  the 
first  time  that  she  had  been  found  awake,  save 
when  she  was  the  victim  of  tooth-ache,  in  the 
whole  course  of  her  life. 

It  is  the  pain,  Pleasance ;  it  is  back  again, 
and  so  sharp  in  my  side,  it  will  not  let  me 

Pleasance  stumbled  up,  and  roused  Mis. 
Balls,  who  while  slow  to  detect  the  approach 
of  illness  in  a  girl  like  Anne  Hatton,  was 
much  more  available  when  the  illness  was 
there,  and  had  assumed  a  marked  character. 
The  Saxford  villagers,  with  Mrs.  Balls  in  their 
neighbourhood,  did  not  walk  in  and  out  of 
each  other's  houses,  at  all  hours,  and  in  all 
circumstances,  and  acquire  no  familiarity  with 
iolent  sickness,  or  power  of  relieving  it 

But  Mrs.  Balls's  applications  onl^  partially 
relieved  Anne,  and  in  the  mommg,  while 
igcarc  to  speak  re-assuringly to  Pleasance, 
Mrs.  Balls  announced  that  she  had  sent  for 
the  parish  doctor. 

"  And  I'll  send  for  passon,  ere  all  be  done, 
m  not  far  wrong,"  she  added  to  herself 
very  gravely  when  she  had  closed  the  door 
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on  Pleasance.  "  Eh,  what  a  peck  o'  troubles 
to  comu  on  me,  and  wus  on  them  poor  gals!" 
The  doctor  was  a  hard-worked  man,  with 
little  time  or  thought  to  spare  for  one  patient 
over  another,  and  thinking  almost  entirely,  as 
was  necessary,  of  physical  needs ;  yet  he 
received  an  impression  from  the  discrepancies 
between  his  patient  and  her  sister,  and  his 
vrorthy  old  acquaintance  Mrs.  Balls  and  her 


household.  He  stayed  for  a  moment  to  listen 
to  the  mistress  of  the  house's  voluble  expla- 
nation of  the  case,  after  he  had  told  her  that 
Miss  Hatton's  complaint  was  pleurisy  more 
advanced  than  he  liked  to  see,  it  must  have 
been  hanging  about  her  ever  since  she  had 
caught  cold,'  she  was  certainly  in  a  critical 
condition.  He  added, "  Vou  had  better  send 
for  the  young  lady's  aunt  whom  you  speak  of." 


"I  couldn't, and  I  ouldn't,"  said  Mrs.Balb 
doggedly,  "\Vhy  t'oald  kill  she — an  it  ha'n't 
killed  she  already." 

"  Very  well,  you  know  best,"  said  the 
doctor,  looking  at  his  watch.  "  But  remember 
I  have  warned  you  what  may  be  apprehended, 
and  you  must  take  the  responsibility." 

Mrs.  Balls  was  not  inclined  to  take  the 
responsibility  entirely.    "  Im  a  welly  good 


church  'oman,"  she  said  artfully  to  Pleasance, 
"  and  when  so  much  as  my  finger  aches  I  like 
to  a'  the  benefit  of  passon's  prayers.  Wliat 
do  he  be  there  for,  an'  it  be  not  to  preach  and 
pray  us  well — ^soul  and  body?" 

Miss  Cayley  had  been  a  good  church 
woman  also,  and  the  girls  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  her  clergyman,  whose  children 
were  among  their  school  companions,  often 
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at  the  Hayes,  preparing  the  confirmation  class 
which  was  ready  for  him,  every  year.  He 
had  been  a  man  fond  of  and  familiar  with 
the  children — among  whom  his  own  were 
numbered— and  willing  to  be  of  use  to  them, 
so  that  in  their  illnesses  he  had,  when  in  the 
house,  come  up  to  their  rooms,  as  much  to 
speak  a  fatherly,  cheering  word  of  patience, 
as  to  read  a  short  prayer  to  them. 

Pleasance's  short-sighted  eyes,  painfully 
open  and  strained  already,  only  opened  a 
little  wider.  It  was  not  so  much  out  of  the 
ordinary  course,  that  the  clergyman,  though 
a  stranger  in  this  ins  tance,should  come  and 
Anne,  who  had  not  been  able  to  go  to  church. 
Pleasance  thought  wJiat  was  true,  that  Anne 
would  rather  like  it. 

The  clergyman  of  Saxford  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  nearly  as  hard  worked  as  its 
doctor,  and  he  was  not  so  well  able  for  his 
work.  He  was  a  good,  but  gentle,  shy  roan, 
with  little  imagination ;  and  though  his  con- 
scientious labours  had  doubtless  made  their 
mark  out  of  sight,  in  what  was  seen  it  did 
not  seem  that  the  vicar  had  coped  effectually 
with  the  thick  slough  of  agricultural  ignorance, 
which  had  at  Saxford  an  admixture  of  wild 
self-will,  derived  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
village  to  the  sea-port  of  Cheara. 

The  vicar  saw  nearly  as  many  sick-beds 
as  the  doctor,  and  had  to  do  his  work  there 
much  more  in  the  dark,  so  far  as  his  patients 
were  concerned.  Vicar  and  doctor,  when 
they  paid  their  hurried  visits  to  the  Manor, 
were  following  each  other  to  the  death-bed  of 
theheadof  afamily,acarele£&liver,  like  many 
in  that  parish,  and  who  was  leaving  a  large 
helpless  family  behind  him. 

Mrs.  Balls  poured  into  the  ears  of  the 
cumbered  vicar,  as  she  had  poured  into  the 
ears  of  the  cumbered  doctor,  the  tale  of_the 
Hattons'  tribulations,  and  as  in  the  former 
instance,  the  vicar,  after  seeing  Anne,  praying 
with  her  and  exchanging  a  few  words  of  not 
insincere  but  formal  kindness  with  the  girls, 
said  to  Mrs.  Balls  as  she  wa^  showing  him 
out,  "  Yon  had  better  send  for  the  poor 
young  lady's  aunt." 

"  Bor  I  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Balls,  quite  for- 
getting to  whom  she  was  speaking;  "she 
mun  be  wuss,  and  past  hope  afore  I  do ;  and 
if  I  evened  Miss  Pleasance  to  that,  she  'ould 
fly  at  me,  poor  mawther,  like  June  a-guarding 
on  her  puppies.  Both  them  gals  hate  the 
wumman  as  if  she  were  pisen,  they  han't 
been  able  to  Uke  her  name  into  their  mouths, 
sin'  the  night  on  the  day  she  druv  them  out 
of  their  school  and  they  were  forced  to  come 
here." 


"I  think  you  must  exaggerate  matters," 
said  the  vicar,  mildly ;  "  I  cannot  suppose 
that  girls  would  be  so  vindictive,  and  in  so  un- 
desirable a  frame  of  mind.  They  appeared 
nice-looking,  well-behaved  girls  when  I  was 
with  them.  I  fear  your  patient  is  very  ill; 
but  I  have  not  another  moment  to  spare. 
Think  over  what  I  have  said,  Mrs.  Balls." 

"  Dang  it !  "  said  Mrs.  Balls  to  herself, 
looking  ai^er  the  vicar's  retreating  figure, 
still  oblivious  of  her  words  and  their  relation, 
"  it  d'  be  little  help  men,  even  with  the  most 
know,  give  a  poor  wumman."  ■ 

Mrs.  Balls  returned  to  Anne  and  Pleasance, 
and  found  the  one  too  accustomed  to  illness, 
and  too  nearly  sinking  into  sick  stupefaction 
from  the  medicine  which  she  had  taken  to 
allay  fever,  to  be  awake  to  a  sense  of  danger, 
and  to  extraordinary  measures  in  keeping  with 
extraordinary  circumstances.  And  Pleasance's 
set  face  of  resolute  incredulity,  like  a  mask, 
was  so  strangely  unlike  her  natural  mobile 
face  that  it  alone  brought  the  water  into 
Mrs.  Balla's  eyes.  "Young  though  she  be, 
she  be  bound  to  kicjc  again  the  pricks,  and 
we  dunno  want  Scripter  to  tell  us,  that  be 
main  hard  pricking." 

The  next  day  the  doctor  was  so  busy  with 
a  mother  hanging  between  life  and  death, 
after  the  birth  of  the  last  of  her  seven  young 
children — in  addition  to  the  father  of  that 
ither  helpless  household,  hovering  on  the 
brink  of  leaving  it  desolate — and  with  the  two 
sufferers  living  three  miles  apart — that  he 
could  only  look  in  for  five  minutes  in  his 
rounds,  and  when  he  saw  his  presence  was 
to  be  of  no  avail  at  the  Manor,  deliver  his 
weighty  sentences  to  Mrs.  Balls. 

"No  better;  considerably  worse;  the 
disease  running  its  course,  with  still  less 
stamina  to  resist  than  to  feed  it ;  might  take 
a  sudden  fatal  torn  any  hour ;  the  patient  to 
be  closely  watched,  whoever  was  sent  for." 

The  vicar  came  and  heard  that  Anne  was 
asleep — a  sleep  heavy,  yet  restless,  from 
which,  with  passionate  yearning,  Pleasance 
hoped  everything,  and  built  herself  up  in  the 
hope,  almost  with  childish  exultation.  But 
Anne  awoke  (oh,  the  woeful  awakening  to 
Pleasance  !)  manifestly  more  choking  for 
breath,  witha  greater  tendency  to  light-head  ed- 
ness  than  before.  In  the  meantime  the  vicar 
had  gone,  leaving  his  compliments  and 
inquiries. 

Mrs.  Balls  had  done  everything  that  she 
could  think  of,  except  bring  in  some  of  her 
village  cronies  to  exercise  their  skill  and 
pronounce  their  opinions  without  reserve 
upon  Anne.    Pleasance  opposed  the  idea, 
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when  it  vras  hinted  to  her,  at  once  and 
so  vigorously,  as  being  totally  uncongenial  to 
Aane,  that  Mrs.  Balls  dropped  it,  without 
farther  ado,  contenting  herself  with  long 
gossips  in  the  kitchen  and  loud  whisperings 
at  the  house  door  with  friends  dropping  in, 
and  with  the  more  confidential  of  the  farm 
servants. 

That  night  Mrs.  Balls  made  her  prepara- 
tions to  sit  up  with  Anne,  and  Pieasance 
did  not  dare  to  object,  while  she  herself  had 
to  iie  down  in  her  usual  place  in  order  to 
content  Anne,  who  through  the  gathering 
haze  of  sore  illness  and  partial  delirium, 
would  still  have  refused  to  rest,  if  Pieasance 
had  not  been,  as  was  wont,  by  her  side. 

Mrs,  Balls,  after  her  elaborate  arrange- 
ments, soon  fell  fast  asleep  in  the  chair,  a 
little  back  from  the  bed,  in  which  she  had 
stationed  herself.  Pieasance,  who  had  not 
slept  for  two  nights,  save  by  the  shortest 
snatches,  and  who  felt  as  if,  however 
stiff  and  aching  her  body  might  be,  she 
should  never  sleep  again,  lay  in  forced  Still- 
ness in  the  dim  light  of  the  unsnuffed 
candle,  and  held  her  breath  as  if  she  needed 
to  hold  it,  to  hsten  to  Anne's  laboured 
breathing,  and  to  pray  over  and  over  again  a 
piteous,  desperate  prayer  to  God  to  spare 
Anne  to  Pieasance. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  about  the 
same  time  that  Anne  had  aroused  Pieasance 
to  Anne's  access  of  illness,  two  nights  before, 
she  started  up  again,  with  the  torpor  in 
which  she  was  lying  as  it  were  rent  asunder, 
and  nervous  acuteness  restored  to  the  soul 
looking  out  of  the  gleaming  eyes,  set  in  the 
litUe  face,  chalky  white  where  it  was  not 
burning  red. 
I      "  Pieasance,"  said  Anne,  panting  to  find 

breath  to  speak,  "  I  am  very  ill." 
I  Something  clutched  like  a  vice  hard  and 
cold  at  Pleasanoc's  young  heart,  but  love 
gave  her  simple  wisdom  and  strength  to 
answer,  "Yes,  Anne,  but  we  are  doing  all 
we  can  to  help  you,  and  oh,  we  hope  you'll 
soon  be  better." 

"  I'll  never  be  belter,"  answered  Anne, 
with  the  same  startling,  gasping  energy, 
"and  I  brought  it  on  myself,  for  I  could 
not  make  up  my  mind  to  the  change,  I 
took  it  so  to  heart.  Oh,  I'm  sorry  now," 
she  said,  with  the  clear  sight  and  the  deep 
regret  of  the  dying, "  for  we  had  so  mut^ 
left — each  other,  youth,  health,  breath  " — 
Anne  struggled  to  say  the  word,  while  her 
breast  heaved  for  the  thing  which  the  word 
expressed — "  the  sun  in  the  sky — we  might 
have  been  happy  yet" 


"  Please  God,  well  be  happy  yet,  Anne," 
implored  Pieasance, 

"  Not  here,"  said  Anne.  "  Oh,  Pieasance, 
I'm  frightened." 

The  last  alarms  had  seized  on  the  timid 
creature,  and  a  scared  terror  arose  in  her 
eyes,  while  the  sweat  drops  gathered  on  her 
forehead. 

"  Anne,  Anne,  you  were  so  good,"  sidd 
Pieasance,  rising  up  on  her  knees  in  desperate 
appeal  from  Anne  against  herself,  back  again 
to  Anne,  and  to  another  than  Anne. 

"  No,  no,"  Anne  shrank  still  more  at 
the  assertion,  "  I  was  bad  When  I  had  the 
chance — I  have  been  hating  that  woman,  and 
despising  Mrs.  Balls  who  took  us  in,  I  have 
been  angry  with  you — -and  even  without  all 
that,  to  go  out  alone  into  the  darkness,  with 
nothing  beyond  save  the  great  white  throne, 
Pieasance,  Pieasance,"  Anne  cried  for  help. 

At  that  great  and  bitter  cry  what  had  re- 
mained of  the  childhood  of  Pieasance,  with 
its  lightness,  thoughtlessness,  and  irresponsi- 
bility, died  out  as  in  a  moment  and  for  ever. 
She  answered  the  cry ;  she  must  answer  it. 
It  seemed  as  if  she  had  capacity  enlarged 
and  power  ^ven  her- — she  knew  not  whence — 
to  answer  it.  She  half  supported  Anne,  as 
Pieasance  knelt  in  the  bed,  and  held  in  hers 
the  fluttering,  chilling  hands. 

"Anne,  I  cannot  go  instead  of  you,  I 
cannot  go  with  you,  but  think  of  God  in 
Christ,  Anne,"  said  Pieasance  in  a  voice 
dear,  well-nigh  loud,  which  she  could  not 
have  recognised  as  her  own,  which  nobody 
could  have  recognised,  "  think  of  our  Father 
in  heaven  to  whom  we  have  gone  every  day 
of  our  lives,  and  not  only  when  we  were  con- 
firmed and  took  our  communion  together  last 
month — and  we  meant  it,  though  we  might 
be  very  silly  and  foolish  But  Christ  knows 
our  weakness,  and  will  not  condemn  us  for 
being  weaL" 

"Say  it  again,  Pieasance,  speak  of  Christ," 
said  Anne. 

And  Pieasance  spoke ;  she  never  knew 
what  she  said,  but  Aime,  though  her  breath 
came  after  longer  intervals  and  with  huskier, 
more  rattling  impediment,  became  more 
composed.  Or  was  it  a  film  gathering 
before  her  eyes,  a  ringing  in  her  ears, 
and  a  numbness  stealing  over  her  excited 
brain  ? 

Once  again  she  threw  off  the  stupor  and 
stretched  out  her  arms  while  Pleasancc  held 
her  hands,  as  if  Anne  did  not  feel  Pleasance's 
touch,  but  was  groping  after  it 

"Oh,  what  will  you  do,  Pleasancc?  how 
can  I  leave  you?"  moaned  Anne.,  -  ij 
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"  Never  mind  me,  dear,"  said  Plcasance, 
with  generosity's  last  best  effort 

Mrs.  Balls  had  her  sleep — io  which  she 
had  been  dreaming  of  her  cousin  Pleasance, 
young  and  blooming — broken  in  upon  by  the 
noise.  She  started  up  and  came  towards 
the  bed. 

"  Eh !  my  lass,  what's  this?"  she  cried,  and 
(hen  she  did  nothing ;  but  stood  while  the 
luddf  streaks  of  colour  in  her  complexion 
paled,  and  her  lips  fell  apart.  She  was  waiting 
humbly  iu  the  presence  of  a  Sovereign  before 
whose  surpassing  greatness  the  great  and 
small  of  the  earth  quail  alike.  She  did  not 
even  seek  to  remove  Pleasance  from  the 
cramped,  crouching  position  which  she  had 
assumed,  that  Anne  might  cling  to  her, 
partially  raised  on  Pleasance's  shoulder,  till 
the  only  sound  in  the  room  had  passed  with 
a  faint  sob  away,  and  there  was  silence  which 
could  he  felt 

Then  Mrs.  Balls  came  forward  and  touched 
Pleasance,  at  the  same  time  disengaging 
Anne's  drooping  figure  from  her  sister's  hold. 
"  It  d'  be  over,  my  dear;  she's  gone." 

Mrs.  Balls  half  expected  Pleasance  not  to 
believe  the  intimation,  or  at  least  to  resist 
the  conviction  and  cling  to  the  dead  with 
frantic  outcry;  but  the  awe  of  the  journey 
on  which  Anne  had  gone  was  on  Pleasance. 
With  the  awe  there  was  the  anguish  of  a 
loneliness  which  pierced  through  the  unreality 
and  the  exaltation  of  the  last  few  moments, 
when  Pleasance  could  not  tell  whether  she 
herself  had  been  in  the  body  or  out  of  the 
body,  and  smote  Pleasance  as  with  a  sharp 
wound.  Unless  Christ  in  heaven,  of  whom 
she  liad  spoken  to  Anne,  and  who  might  be  so 
near  and  yet  was  so  tar,  she  had  nobody 
now.  Papa  was  gone;  Anne  gone.  Pleasance 
clutched  Mrs.  Bails's  goivn  and  her  head  fell 
heavily  on  Mrs.  Bails's  breast.  She  suffered 
Mrs.  Balls  to  lead  her  from  the  room. 
Pleasance  knew,  with  a  knowledge  which 
thrilled  through  every  nerve  of  her  body 
and  every  perception  of  her  soul,  that  Anne 
was  there  no  longer  to  hear  and  to  answer  her, 

CHAPTER  Vll. — AT  THE  BOTTOM   ALONE. 

Pleasance's  grief  was  a  dumb  grie£ 
She  was  stricken  in  her  turn  still  and 
motionless  as  Anne  had  been  under  a  dif- 
ferent shock.  Mrs.  Balls  was  appalled  at 
the  transformation  of  her  former  lively  com- 
panion, and  at  the  manifestation  of  a  sorrow 
which  was  past  her  comprehension,  being 
so  unlike  her  own  loud  groans  which  brought 
quick  relief  and  the  free  pourings  forth  of  her 
troubles  which  lightened  the  burden. 


"  It  mun  be  in  their  blood  or  breeding — 
so  the  poor  quiet  gat  that's  gone  sat  like  a. 

stock  or  stone  for  the  few  days  she  were 
here — till  I  la/  the  blood  congealed  at  her 
heart  and  the  mortal  affront  strook  to  it. 
What's  the  use  on  so  much  know,  when  it 
on'y  makes  men  and  wummen  so  thin- 
skinned  in  theys  souls  that  they  cannot  stand 
a  dunt,  or  cry  out  and  'a  done  with  their 
mumin'.  Frien's  is  all  very  well,  but  frien's 
must  part,  we  all  know  that,  and  we  ain't 
singular  when  it  is  our  frien's  as  ace  took, 
so  Where's  die  good  o'  over  much  frettin'? 
Let  the  gals  be  fond  on  each  other,  poor 
mawthers,  ihey  had  none  else  to  be  fond  on 
— till  they  had  got  young  men  of  their  ownst, 
and  then  they  might  'a  got  more  sorrcrs — while 
they  were  here  ;  it  'ould  never  have  been  me 
that  'ould  said  one  word  again  it ;  but  now 
that  t'  one  is  took,  is  t'  other  to  quarrel  with 
her  wittles,  and  sit  and  petrify  into  a.  moni- 
ment  for  lack  of  her  sister?  I  call  that  a 
fair  flyin'  in  the  face  o'  Providence." 

But  Mrs,  Balls  had  not  the  heart  to  re- 
monstrate roughly  with  Pleasance,  in  place  of 
roughness  she  showed  the  girl  all  manner  of 
homely  tenderness,  and  she  consulted  both 
the  doctor  and  the  parson  on  her  accoimt, 
as  she  had  consulted  them  on  Anne's  behalf, 

The  doctor,  though  far  from  an  inhumane 
man,  was  provoked  at  being  plagued  with  a 

trifle,  when  he  had  so  many  matters  of  life 
and  death  on  his  hands.  "Tuts,  tuts,"  he 
said,  "  grief  does  not  kill — at  least,  not  often, 
and  this  girl  has  not  her  sister's  constitution, 
she  is  a  well-grown,  strong  girl — let  her 
aione,  she'll  come  round;  if  she  do  not 
sleep  of  nights,  she  may  have  a  drop  of  your 
hot  cyder,  or  if  her  stomach  is  too  dainty, 
a  glass  of  sherry-negus,  that's  all  she'll  need," 

The  vicar  talked  and  read  and  prayed 
with  Pleasance,  gently  and  earnestly,  bade 
her  be  resigned,  give  her  sister  and  trust 
herself  to  God,  and  what  more  could  he 
have  done  ? 

Pleasance  was  sensible  of  his  kindness, 
and  even  said  a  single  word  of  thanks  to  him 
"  prettily,"  to  Mrs.  Bails's  satislaction, 
though  she  was  too  miserable  to  respond  to 
it  in  any  other  way.  How  could  he,  more 
than  any  other  man,  tell  her  where  Anne 
was  gone,  or  what  was  her  present  state? 
How  could  he  fill  the  yawning  chasm  in 
Pleasance's  heart  and  existence?  It  was 
easy  and  no  doubt  right  for  him  to  bid  her 
be  at  peace,  but  how  could  she  rest  or  look 
up  with  one-half  of  her  gone? — for  Anne 
was  like  part  of  her,  and  tlut  part  was  torn 
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from  her  by  a  vjolent  wrench  and  laid  out 
of  sight  and  sound  in  the  cold  grave. 

It  seemed  more  practical  for  the  vicar  to 
give  his  assistance  to  Mrs.  Balls  in  announce 
ing  the  death  to  the  girl's  relations,  and 
anangiog  with  them  for  the  funeral. 

But  here  the  good  man  was  again  foiled. 
Mrs.  Sails  would  not  have  the  gentlefolks 
apprised.  They  had  dealt  with  the  girls, 
their  own  flesh  and  blood,  not  so  far  re- 
moved, as  well  as  her  flesli  and  blood, 
"wus'n  dawgs" — clad  the  elder  in  her 
vinding-sheet,  and  broken  the  younger's 
heart  and  spirit.  It  would  be  mockerj-  to 
summon  the  cruet  kindred  to  see  and  rejoice 
over  their  wicked  work, 

Mrs.  Balls,  independent  in  her  views,  as 
indeed  were  most  of  the  natives  of  Saxford 
and  Cheatn,  would  not  sec  things  in  a  softened 
light,  and  preserved  her  wrath  and  disgust 
in  spite  of  the  vicar's  puzzled  protest. 

No }  she  would  not  speak  to  Miss 
Pleasance,  the  poor  child  was  not  fit  to 
hear  such  matters  discussed,  and  was  in- 
capable of  deciding  one  way  or  another,  and 
Mrs.  Balls  would  decide  for  her.  Her 
cousin's  child  should  not  owe  her  burial  to 
the  grudging  donation  and  reluctant  attend- 
ance of  the  relations  who  had  compassed 
her  death.  Why,  the  very  dead  would  rise 
from  her  coffin  to  oppose  such  a  misdeed. 

Mra.  Balis  had  heard  that  the  two  girls 
would  succeed  to  some  money  (she  rated  it 
in  her  own  mind  at  perhaps  twenty  or  thirtjr 
pounds),  but  neither  would  she  take  from  it 
a  sum  wherewith  to  discharge  the  expenses 
of  the  last  offices  to  Anne.  Miss  Pleasance 
i  would  have  enough  need  of  the  bit  of  money 
'  which  had  come  all  to  her  in  God's  Providence, 
and  she  was  heartily  welcome  to  have  it  un- 
touched. Mrs.  Balis  would  defray  the  cost  of 
Anne's  funeral,  she  could  afford  it ;  and  it 
was  all  she  could  do  for  the  girl,  her  cousin's 
daughter,  who  had  come  to  her  in  her  need, 
and  whom  she  had  kept  for  so  short  a  time. 

The  Vicar,  however  he  might  differ  from 
Mrs.  Balls  as  to  the  judiciousness  and  pro- 
priety of  the  intention,  had  no  power  to 
prevent  its  being  put  into  execution. 

Pleasance  took  all  that  followed  passively. 
She  was,  as  Mrs.  Balls  said,  quite  too  young 
to  rouse  herself  (o  enter  into  such  details. 
And  young  as  she  was,  she  was  walking 
through  the  valley  of  death  as  it  were  on  her 
own  account,  as  well  as  on  that  of  another. 

For  Anne  was,  indeed,  part  of  Pleasance, 
the  two  sisters  had  grown  together  side  by 
side.  Pleasance  never  remembered  a  time 
when  ihe  was  without  Anne  to  look  up  to, 


and  to  refer  to  in  her  stage  of  seniority,  and 
prematurely  developed,  old-fashioned  pre- 
cision and  staidness,  equal  to  all  ordinary 
demands— back  to  the  period  when  Pleasance 
could  faintly  recall  her  sick  and  sinking 
mother,  and  her  absent-minded,  harassed 
father,  by  both  of  whom  she  had  been  con- 
stantly turned  over  to  Anne's  safe  keeping, 

Anne  had  been  mother  and  sister  in  one, 
watching  and  providing  for  Pleasance's  well- 
being,  even  before  the  two  little  girb  were 
committed,  on  their  father's  going  abroad,  to 
Miss  Cayley ;  and  though  Pleasance  had 
been  afterwards  in  the  charge  of  Miss  Cayley 
and  of  sundry  governesses,  she  had  always 
been  under  Anne's  protection  and  guidance 
in  the  first  and  nearest  sense;  and  it  had 
been  with  reference  to  Anne,  more  than  to 
any  other  person,  that  Pleasance  had  never 
yet  stood  alone. 

All  through  these  years  of  childhood  and 
growing  girlhood  the  sisters  had  been  ihus 
united,  ministering  to  and  dependent  the 
one  on  the  other.  Anne  had  not  been 
utterly  incapable  of  youthful  giddiness  and 
self-absoipdon ;  but  she  had  never  been 
seriously  unfaithful  to  or  forgetful  of  what, 
without  direct  words  from  her  elders,  had 
been  her  trust  Pleasance,  with  her  far 
greater  ability  and  wider  sympathies  and 
aspirations,  had  been  saucy  and  cross  at 
times,  but  she  had  never  seriously  questioned 
or  rebelled  against  her  sister's  authority.  She 
had  stood  above  Anne  in  her  classes,  she 
had  regularly  coached  Anne  in  their  lessons; 
but  out  of  the  class  and  apart  from  the 
lessons,  Pleasance  had  been  a  child  to  Anne, 
and  had  continued  more  of  a  child  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  because  of  the  existence 
of  that  primitive  relation. 

Until  that  miserable  morning  at  the  Hayes, 
which  had  brought  to  the  Hattons  the  tid- 
ings of  their  Other's  death,  and  sent  them 
out  into  the  world,  Pleasance  had  not  once 
raised  her  voice  and  given  an  independent 
decision  on  their  joint  juvenile  affairs. 

Until  that  last  night,  when  in  its  piteous, 
dreary  watches  Anne  had  cried  in  her  ex- 
tremity to  Pleasance,  and  Pleasance  had 
risen  in  her  whole  being  to  answer  her, 
Pleasance  had  not  consciously  come  to  a 
single  conclusion  for  herself,  or  taken  practi- 
cally upon  herself  to  settle  one  of  their 
difficulties. 

Now  she  was  a  young  girl  maimed  and 
shattered  in  spirit,  as  well  as  desolate.  And 
as  the  poet  holds  that  the  frost  of  death 
may  at  one  touch  ripen  the  soul,  so  the 
frost    of   sorrow   had,  in   these    few  days, 
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ripened  vronderrully,  and  in  the  circum- 
stances terribly,  Fleasance's  capacities  for 
loving  and  sufTering, 

Not   a  month   before,  in  their  ordinary 
school  life,  Anne  had  been  the  more  proudly 
devoted   and   attached    sister  of    the   two ; 
but    had    Pleasance    died    then,    Anne,   in 
her    loving  lamentation,   would  have  been 
more  open  to  resignation  and  consolation 
than  Pleasance  was   in    these    later    days, 
Anne    had   been    prostrated    by    the    very 
strangeness  of  the  overthrow  and   destruc- 
tion of  all  her  hopes  for  the  present  and 
!  the   future ;    but  if  her   father's  death   had 
I  come  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  bad  not 
:  been  followed  by  any  humiliating  disastrous 
'  reveladon — if  even  Pleasance  bad  died  in  the 
same  course  of  nature — Anne  had  in  her  far 
more  of  the  instincts  of  submission — religious 
and  reasonable — to  God  and  to  the  inevitable, 
than  Pleasance  possessed. 

Pleasance,  in  whose  heart  there  sprang 
forth  at  one  stroke  a  flood-tide  of  love, 
which  had  lost  its  object  and  coutd  find  no 
outlet,  and  which  in  place  of  fertilising  her 
nature,  seemed  only  to  have  risen  there  too 
late  to  devastate  it,  had  to  contend  with  the 
strong  young  spirit  which  cannot  surrender 
its  treasure  without  a  desperate  fight — not 
the  less  keen  and  wild  that  it  is  altogether 
desperate  from  the  beginning,  which  has  to 
strive  in  the  dimness  and  ghastliness  of  a 
very  place  of  dragons,  where  reason  is 
fettered,  and  faith  is  tottering,  and  love  is 
bleeding  at  every  pore,  to  answer  questions 
which  are  unanswerable  in  this  world. 

In  the  farm-kitcben  beside  Mrs.  Balls, 
who  carefully  tended  Pleasance's  body  at 
this  time,  but  was  as  incapable  of  so  much 
as  entering  by  the  outer  door  into  her  spirit's 
tribulation,  as  all  other  men  and  women 
were  incapable  of  passing  into  the  inner 
sanctuary  where  the  struggle  was  waged, 
Pleasance,  a  young  girl  of  thirteen,  had  to 
maintain  and  survive  the  warfare.  It  is  per- 
fectly possible,  though  it  cannot  happen 
often,  that  such  warfare  may  come  to  a  girl 
of  thirteen,  as  to  a  woman  of  thirty  j  and  if 
the  girl  survive  it,  she  far  more  than  the 
woman  will  bear  its  traces  to  her  dying  day. 

In  order  to  survive  it  there  must  be — 
not  as  Pleasance  was  sometimes  tempted  to 
long  for,  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  sickness 
like  Anne's,  bodily  disease  of  some  kind,  if 
not  to  cut  ber  down  also,  to  counter-balance 
and  neutralise  the  anguish  of  the  spirit — 
but  the  fresh  vigorous  constitution  like 
Pleasance's,  which  in  the  middle  of  its  dis- 
tress retains  the  power  of  refreshing  itself — 


though  it  be  but  to  renew  the  encounter — by 
intervals  of  such  utter  weariness,  as  in  a 
healthy  body  and  spirit  is  followed  by  blessed 
oblivion  and  profound  rest. 

And  there  must  be  occasional  Heaven-sent 
glimpses  of  far-away  victory  and  restoration, 
re-union  and  complete  explanation — surely" 
divine  as  they  are  brief — bathing  while  they 
last  the  tempest-tossed  soul  in  a  very  radiance 
of  light  and  balm  of  peace. 

There  must  be  also  occasional  outbursts 
of  more  child-like  and  woman-hke  grief,  to 
relax  the  strain  and  give  temporary  lightening 
to  the  overchaiged  heart  "  God  help  our 
women,"  says  a  writer,  "  when  they  cannot 
weep,"  and  God  will  help  those  women  and 
children  whose  strait  is  beyond  weeping,  to 
weep  at  times,  and  lose  themselves  in  a  very 
rain  of  tears  and  storm  of  sobs,  until  their 
grief  ar)d  its  expression  is  for  the  moment 
spent  together,  else  they  would  go  mad  or 
die. 

So  Pleasance  lived  through  the  dark  days, 
not  even  perceptibly  worn  or  haggard,  she 
was  so  young,  until  the  day  of  Anne's  fiuieraL 
She  was  to  walk  at  it  along  with  Mrs.  Balls, 
wearing  one  of  the  black  calicot  gowns  which 
Anne  had  provided  and  partly  made  as  their 
mourning  for  their  father,  and  to  which  Mrs, 
Balls  had  added,  without  being  able  to  draw 
a  choice  from  Pleasance  on  what  was  to 
the  elder  woman  an  important  subject,  a 
black  woollen  cloak  and  hood,  such  as  were 
commonly  worn  by  women  of  different 
degrees,  who  acted  as  chief  mourners 
at  funerals  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Manor.  Pleasance,  to  Mrs.  Balls's  surprise, 
was  quite  calm  both  in  anticipation  of  and 
in  realisation  of  the  ceremony. 

In  fact  it  was  a  relief  to  Pleasance  to  be 
doing  something — however  dismally  remote 
— fbr  Anne,  and  undergoing  a  hard  ordeal,  as 
she  knew  Anne  would  have  thought  it,  for 
her  sake.  It  was  one  of  the  tortures  of 
Pleasance's  newly  called  forth  streams  of 
love  to  feel  that  Uiey  were  wasted  so  far  as 
Anne  was  concerned— to  recall  all  that  Anne 
had  done  for  her,  and  know  that  never  again 
in  this  world  could  she  do  anything  for  Anne, 
to  show  the  depth  of  the  gratitude  which  had 
so  long  lain  dormant,  and  which  had  taken 
every  benefit  as  a  matter  of  course,  or  the 
fervour  of  the  affection  which  had  been  wont 
to  be  shallow  and  careless,  as  if  a  day  like 
this  might  not  come  when  no  service  could 
be  either  rendered  or  received. 

When  the  death-bell  began  to  toll  at 
the  little  church  of  Saxford,  and  to  have  its 
tolling  carried  on  the  wind   so  far  as  the 
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Manor,  Fleasance  started  and  shivered  a 
little,  but  she  recovered  herself  the  next 
moment. 

The  funeral  party  consisted  only  of  Mrs. 
Balls  and  Pleasance,  with  two  of  the  under- 
taker's men,  and  four  of  the  under  servants 
on  the  Manor  farm.  The  vicar  was  to  meet 
them  at  the  little  church.  The  doctor  had 
too  much  to  do  keeping  the  living  out  of  the 
grave  to  think  of  following  the  dead  to  their 
long  home. 

When  the  coflin  had  been  carried  out  by 
its  beiu'ers  and  they  stood  before  the  house 
where  there  were  no  hearse  and  no  coach,  as 
the  distance  was  short  to  the  country  people, 
Mrs.  Balls  called  Pleasance  from  the  room 
where  she  had  sat  apart,  put  the  girl's  arm 
on  hers  to  support  her,  and  the  procession 
started. 

They  followed  the  same  road  by  which 
Anne  and  Pleasance  had  walked  to  the 
village  with  Mrs.  Balls  the  day  after  their 
arrival ;  and  the  day,  though  much  less  dreary 
than  the  former,  was  still  not  altogether 
different.  There  was  yet  a  spring  haze  on 
the  meadows,  such  as  often  lingers  in  spring 
sad  autumn  in  these  regions,  but  it  was  light 
and  floating  with  the  sun  gilding  it,  and  the 
pale  blue  beyond ;  so  that  the  mist  in  place 
of  hanging  heavily  over  and  obscuring 
the  fields,  the  windmills,  and  the  barges, 
seemed  only  to  veil  them  with  a  slight  in- 
d^nable  grace,  and  to  serve  to  bring  out 
mote  vividly  the  green,  and  grey,  and  brown 
coloort. 

Pleasance  was  conscious  of  the  kind  of 
day,  though  she  walked  as  in  a  dream ;  there 
evea  stirred  within  her  in  connection  with 
the  consciousness,  a  passing  memory  of 
the  daffodils  which  she  had  been  going  to 
gather  by  the  Covey  woods  the  day  Mrs. 
Wyndham  came  to  the  Hayes. 

It  was  the  same  village,  with  the  same 
pe<^e  in  dusters  at  theii  doors,  staring 
still,  but  refraining  from  jostling  Mrs.  Balls 
and  Fleasance  as  they  passed  by,  on  this 
occasion. 

When  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the 
grave,  and  the  vicar  strewed  the  earth  upon 
it  and  said,  "  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes, 
dust  to  dust,"  Pleasance  started  again  and 
shivered,  with  a  stronger  shiver  than  at  the 
first  sound  of  the  bell,  but  she  did  not  cry 
beneath  her  hood,  as  Mrs.  Balls  was  crying ; 
and  when  the  service  was  over,  and  Mrs. 
Balls  said,  "  Come,  my  dear,"  Pleasance  took 
one  long  look  and  turned,  and  went  as  she 
had  gone  bom  the  room  where  Anne  lay 
dead. 


CHAPTER  Vin. — A  NEW  LIFE. 

Pleasance  came  out  of  that  time  as  a 
half-drowned  man  is  restored  from  death-in- 
life  insensibility,  or  as  a  '  sick  man  leaves 
behind  him  the  grisly  phantoms  of  fever.  She 
was  but  thirteen,  and  had  a  sound  nature, 
and  a  good  and  honest  heart  in  which  God's 
grace  was  stimng. 

Pleasance  must  return  to  life  and  do  her 
part  in  it,  she  knew  that,  as  well  as  that 
Anne  was  no  longer  there  to  do  it  with  her. 
The  remembrance  of  Anne  was  vivid,  and 
not  half  effaced  like  those  of  her  mother  and 
father,  and  would  be  cherished  by  Pleasance 
and  remain  a  powerful  influence  in  her  life ; 
in  that  sense  Anne  was  still  there,  and  for 
anything  that  Pleasance  knew,  Anne's  spirit, 
which  had  so  craved  to  help  her,  might 
behold  and  care  for  her  younger  sister  from 
the  skies.  Pleasance  wished  that  with  all  her 
heart.     But  in  no  other  sense  was  Anne  there. 

Pleasance  had  never  been  able  to  feel, 
when  standing  in  Saxford  churchyard,  that  it 
was  Anne  who  was  under  the  nameless  mound, 
where  the  newly-cut  turf  had  not  had  time 
to  grow  green.  It  did  not  signify  that  the 
mound  remained  before  Fleasance's  eyes  for 
days  and  nights  together,  that  she  was  some- 
times drawn  to  it  as  by  cords  to  try  if  the 
sight  and  touch  of  it  would  allay  the  cease- 
less aching  void  ip  her  heart  and  life,  and 
that  she  had  vexed  and  frightened  Mrs. 
Balls  several  times  by  slipping  out  and  going 
along  the  village  road,  and  up  to  the  church 
and  churchyard,  careless  of  any  remark 
which  she  might  provoke  from  the  rude 
village  girls  who  bad  annoyed  her,  on  her 
first  appearance  in  the  village.  After  she 
had  attained  her  object, "  and  gone  to  the 
grave  and  wept,"  or  stood  dry-eyed  there, 
she  could  hardly  even  realise  that  it  was 
Anne's  grave.  No,  wherever,  or  in  whatever 
spiritual  state,  Anne  might  be,  this  mound 
could  be  nothing  save  sacred  earth  and  turf 
to  Fleasance,  and  could  have  but  a  tempo- 
rary association  with  Anne. 

Therefore,  though  Fleasance,  for  the  sake 
of  the  association,  would  have  a  reverent 
tenderness  for  the  churchyard  and  the  grave, 
whether  she  was  neat  or  far  from  them,  and 
would  go  many  a  time  to  look  on  them,  she 
soon  ceased  to  seek  Anne  there. 

Pleasance  understood  that  she  was  alone 
in  the  world,  and  must  take  her  course,  irre- 
spective of  what  had  gone  before,  and,  under 
Providence,  she  shaped  it  for  herself. 

April  had  given  place  to  May,  with  blue 
iris  and  golden  wallflower  in  the  remnant  of  i 
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what  had  been  the  old  Manor  garden  behind 
the  house,  and  soft  tender  green  leaves  on 
the  late  chestnuts  and  n'alnuts  at  the  foot  of 
the  old  garden. 

TTie  busy  season,  the  crown  of  the  year 
in  Mrs.  BaJls's  life,  what  gave  her  position 
and  importance,  was  coming  to  her.  The 
Manor,  lilte  other  farms  in  a  county  where 
farms  merged  into  downs,  and  into  the  flat 
sandy  coast  of  the  Gennan  Ocean,  was 
partly  a  grazing,  partly  a  dairy  farm.  In  the 
first  months  of  the  year  a  herd  of  caivcs 
were  reared  on  the  farm  to  keep  up  the 
supply  of  oxen  in  the  far-stretching  meadows, 
but  with  early  summer  the  calves  were 
weaned,  and  the  milk  was  turned  into  the 
composition  of  cheeses,  for  which  the  Manor 
had  a  local  renown. 

The  cheeses  were  Mrs.  Balls's  department, 
she  took  an  interest  in  the  cows  and  their 
produce  all  the  year  round,  but  apart  from 
the  cheeses,  the  cows  were  deputed  to  other 
and  to  masculine  care,  in  order  that  Mrs. 
Balls  might  concentrate  her  power  on  her 
own  speciality. 

Though  the  cheese  season  lasted  only  from 
May  to  September  or  October,  the  limitation 
was  iar  from  implying  that  Mrs.  Balls's  oflice 
was  a  sinecure.  While  the  season  lasted, 
she  and  her  subordinates — young  women 
who  were  hired  for  the  time  from  the  village 
of  Saxford — worked  almost  as  hard  as  reap- 
ers on  a  harvest  field,  or  as  the  women  who 
came  from  the  far  north  to  the  sea-port  of 
Cheam,  when  the  herring  shoals  were  off  the 
sand-banks  to  assist  in  the  unsavoury  task 
of  curing  the  herrings. 

Neither  was  the  labour  lightened  by 
scientific  contrivance,  as  on  some  of  the 
great  cheese  farms  of  England.  Mrs. 
Balls's  master,  the  old  squire,  had  been  averse 
to  iinprDvements,  and  his  nephew  and  heir, 
lawyer  Lockwood,  who  retained  his  pro- 
fession, and  for  the  most  part  its  title,  in 
a  quarter  peculiarly  given  to  bestow  titles, 
threw  his  energy  into  whatever  litigation  he 
had  on  band,  and  was  content  to  keep  his 
farm  with  its  considerable  profits  as  he  had 
found  it. 

The  tubs  of  milk  stood  as  they  had 
always  done,  in  long  rows  in  the  out-houses, 
each  womao  still  squeezed  and  ladled  the 
green  whey  from  the  milk-white  curd,  and 
when  it  was  firm  enough  to  be  put  into  a 
mould,  carried  it  out  to  be  pressed  under 
one  of  the  equally  long  rows  of  heavy  moss- 
grown  grey  stones  screwed  into  frames 
which  were  ranged,  under  a  rude  wooden 
shed,  down  oiie  side  of  the  old  gaiden. 


The  working  of  these  frames,  the  putting  in 
and  takitig  out,  reversing  and  paring  into 
shape  of  the  cheeses  in  the  moulds,  and  the 
depositing  them  and  turning  them  daily,  till 
they  dried  on  shelves  fixed  with  due  con- 
sideration of  light  and  air  in  the  empty  rooms 
of  the  Manor,  formed  the  laborious  sequel  to 
the  first  process. 

The  mere  anticipation  of  all  the  bustle 
and  trouble,  and  the  anxiety  lest  her  exer- 
tions and  the  good  milk  with  them  should 
be  wasted,  and  Mrs.  Balls's  character  be 
for  ever  sunk  in  the  eyes  of  authority 
by  a  summer  of  spoiled  cheeses,  were 
now  engrossing  her  mind,  and  slightly 
weighing  upon  her  spirits,  though  she  was 
naturally  a  lively  active  woman,  who  took 
kindly  to  hard  work  and  honourable  re- 
sponsibiiity. 

The  melancholy  episode  of  her  grandly- 
married  cousin's  children,  with  their  reverse 
of  fortutie,  and  Anne's  death,  of  which  Mrs. 
Balls,  according  to  her  philosophy,  felt 
without  any  unkindness  that  she  had  already 
had  enough,  was  driven  a  good  deal  out  of 
her  mind ;  she  nearly  forgot  Pleasance  creep- 
ing dejectedly  about  the  Manor  and  its  garden, 
and  silently  eating  her  meals.  It  was  to 
a  preoccupied,  engrossed  woman,  though 
only  with  the  contemplation  of  the  clean 
tubs,  and  ladles,  and  pitchers  for  the  whey, 
standing  ready  for  the  fi^sh  cheese-making, 
that  Pleasance  went  up,  as  Mrs.  Balls  stood 
with  her  arms  in  bet  sides  in  one  of  the 
Manor  out-houses,  and  said,  "  Mrs.  Balls,  I 
am  going  to  ask  you  the  greatest  lavoui  that 
you  ever  were  asked  in  your  life." 

"And  what  be  that.  Miss  Pleasance," 
asked  Mrs.  Balls,  a  litde  absently,  though 
she  was  sufficiently  impressed  to  turn  round 
and  look  at  the  speaker. 

Pleasance  in  her  black  dress  had  lost 
entirely  the  childish  air  which  had  lingered 
about  her  expressive  face  and  well-grown 
giriish  figure  at  the  Hayes.  Her  very  brown 
hair  which  used  to  have  a  juvenile  un- 
ruliness  that  bad  cost  Anne  much  ctmcem, 
seemed  to  have  laid  aside  its  exuberance 
and  irrepressibleness  as  it  remained  drawn 
tightly  back,  and  plaited  into  a  knot  at 
the  back  of  the  head.  Her  black  cotton 
dress  hung  in  regular  undisturbed  folds,  and 
the  wide  white  apron — of  which  Mrs.  Balls 
had  counselled  the  adoption — added  the  last 
touch   of  care  and  thought  to  Pleasance's 

"Mrs.  Balls,"  sdd  Pleasance  again  with 
great  seriousness,  "  will  you  give  over  calling 
me  'Miss  Pleasance,'  and  let  me  be  front 
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this  time  Pleasance,  and  like  your  own  niece 
or  child?  Wm  you  put  me  at  one  of  those 
tubs  with  the  other  girls,  and  see  if  I  can 
earn  my  living  as  they  do ;  and  if  I  can,  will 
yon  let  me  stay  on  always  amongst  them  and 
be  one  of  them  ?  " 

"What 'a  took  the  girl!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Balls,  sitting  down  in  her  surprise  on  an 
empty  tub  stool,  "  you  ain't  fit,  mor,  for  such 
work." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Mrs,  Balls,"  urged  Plea- 
sance, "  I'm  very  strong,  else,  don't  you  see, 
I  should  have  been  ill  before  now?"  she 
added  with  a  little  weary  sigh,  "  I  have 
always  been  a  strong,  hardened  kind  of 
girl,  for  I  think  hardy  must  mean  hardened, 
after  all;  and  you  should  see  that  I  would 
not  shirk  work,  or  be  nice  and  full  of 
^cies.  Of  course,  if  you  do  not  like  it,  it 
cannot  be,  but  oh,  if  you  would  only  let  me 
try,  for  it  is  the  only  way  I  can  think  of  to 
take  to  now." 

"  Miss  Pleasance,  my  dear,  you  be  right 
welcome  to  stop  here  and  'a  the  best  I  can 
give  you,  without  soiling  yonr  fingers.  You  d' 
be  my  own  cousin's  child,  and  I  'a  nobry 
in  the  world  nearer  to  me,  leastways  in  this 
part.  I  'a  never  married,  and  I  'ail  ne'er  a 
sister,  your  mother  were  besscm  a  younger 
sister  to  me,  when  we  were  together. 
My  brothers  'a  done  well  for  theyselves, 
without  needing  from  me,  about  them 
founderies,  Birmingham  ways.  I  know  this 
is  a  poor  place  for  the  Ukes  on  you,  but  if 

you  care  to  bide  on  as  you  are "    Mrs. 

Balls  spoke  from  the  impulse  of  her  warm 
heart,  on  the  moment,  making  a  proposition 
which  her  slower  reason  would  not  have 
ended  in  justifying ;  for  that  matter,  it  had 
already  caused  her  disquiet  that  Miss 
Pleasance  should  be  living  on,  moping  and 
wasting  the  months  in  idleness  with  her,  and 
she  had  planned  consulting  her  parson  and 
her  squire.  Lawyer  Lockwood,  on  what  could 
be  thought  of  for  Pleasance. 

But  Pleasance  did  not  avail  herself  of  the 
rash  suggestion. 

"Live  on  idle  with  you,  Mrs.  Balls,  and 
you  tellii^  me  that  you  will  not  know  where 
to  turn,  but  will  fall  asleep  with  sheer  weari- 
ness on  your  very  feet  for  the  next  four 
months,  you  could  not  suppose  that  I  would 
do  that,"  said  Pleasance,  in  a  hurt  tone. 
"  I  am  sure  that  would  be  a  hundred  times 
worse  than  anything  else." 

"You  would  be  throwin'  away  of  your 
fine  edication,"  urged  Mrs.  Balls,  to  whom 
throwing  away  anything  formed  always  one 
of  Uk  greatest  scandals. 
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'■  Yes,  my  education  is  there,"  said  Plea- 
sance meditatively,  "  it  is  part  of  me  now, 
and  I  cannot  get  rid  of  it  I  cannot  throw 
it  away,  as  I  might  be  tempted  to  do ;  but 
must  it  stand  in  my  way?  can  it  do  me 
much  haim  ?  " 

"  It  ain't  harm,  but  good,  it  ought  to  do 
you,"  said  Mrs.  Balis ;  "  why,  if  we  looked 
about,  and  set  friends  to  inquire,  we  might 
hear  of  some  schulin  that  you  might  do." 

"  I  don't  think  anybody  would  trust  me  to 
do  it  for  a  great  while  yet,"  said  Pleasance. 
"  The  youngest  governess  at  the  Hayes  was 
four  or  five  years  older  than  I  am,  and  I 
should  be  losing  some  of  the  things  that 
teachers  must  be  able  for  in  the  meantime  ; 
and  I  don't  wish  it,  Mrs.  Balb;  I  don't  wish 
to  go  among  people  who  might  turn  and 
break  my  heart,"  ended  Pleasance  in  a  low 
tone  of  suppressed  emotion,  the  determined 
suppression  of  which  was  noticeable  in  a  girl 
of  her  years. 

"  I  ain't  again'  you  there,"  said  Mrs.  Balls 
emphatically  J  "  them  is  happier  in  my  mind 
thafs  below  tants  and  gibes;  and  a  footing 
that  is  atween  servant  and  mistress,  and 
neither  one  nor  t'other,  is  the  most  ticklish 
footing  on  ail.  If  you  could  bring  your 
mind  to  being  like  your  mother  was,  afore 
she  had  the  misfortune  to  meet  your  father, 
a  hard-working,  bloomin',  happy  village  lass, 
though  come  of  good  yeomen  people;  but  it 
can't  be  easy,  though  you  may  think  it,  arter 
you  'a  been  reared  among  gentle  folks ;  as 
soon  rear  chicks  at  your  kitchen  fire  on  oven 
crumbs,  and  then  send  'em  to  scrape  for 
seeds  in  the  mire  of  the  yard." 

"  I  told  you  I  was  hardy,"  said  Pleasance, 

and  what  others  could  do,  I  could  brir.g 
myself  to  do ;  the  roughest  work  is  no  dis- 
grace;  we  were  not  taught  that  at  Miss 
Cayley's.  I  know  it  would  not  be  easy,  but 
I  don't  want  easy  things  now,  even  if  I  could 
get  them.  I  want  to  work  hard,  not  to  be 
able  to  think  and  remember  too  much,"  said 
Pleasance  with  a  quaver  in  her  voice ;  "  and 
to  be  very  tired  at  nights,  so  as  to  go  to 
sleep  at  once." 

I^is  was  the  first  hint  that  she  had  given 
Mrs.  Balls  of  the  desolation  which  crushed 
the  girl  at  night,  when  she  went  to  the 
empty  room  and  bed  which  Anpe  had  always 
shared  with  her. 

"  My  poor  brave  mawther ! "  said  Mrs. 
Balls  full  of  pity,  "  you  don't  know  what 
you're  saying;  that's  about  it" 

"  I  always  thought  that  I  should  rather 
like  to  keep  a  shop,  or  have  a  (arm,"  con- 
tinued Pleasance  hastily,  shrinking  from  pily, 
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and  trying  to  give  a  lighter  tam  to  the  con- 
versation, 

"  Bless  tis !  cheese-making  ain't  having  a 
farm,"  said  Mrs.  Balls,  shaking  her  head  at 
the  foliy  of  the  comparison.  "  Dunno  you 
think" — she  stopped  and  hesitated,  for  Mi 
Balls  was  one  of  those  women  who  have 
strong  repugnance  to  mention  the  name  of 
the  dead  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  who 
keep  it  for  solemn  seasons,  much  as  religious 
books  are  kept  for  Sundays — "  ske  ouldn't 
'a  borne  your  coming  doivn  to  the  ranks. 
She  ouldn't  'a  liked  it." 

"  I  have  thought  of  that,  night  and  day," 
said  Pleasance  eagerly  j  "  but  that  was  not 
what  she  said  at  the  last.  She  was  sorry  we 
had  minded  so  much  what  we  had  tost,  and 
she  must  know  still  better  now.  Oh  !  Mrs. 
Balls,  if  Anne  knows  anything  at  all  of  what 
is  passing  here — where  she  is — 9he  must  know 
that  I  cannot  go  on  without  her,  as  I  should 
have  done  if  we  had  been  stOl  together.  I 
should  miss  her  every  moment,  I  should 
fret  my  heart  out,  I  could  not  do  it." 

"Softly,  softly.  Miss  Pleasance,"  said  Mrs. 
Balls,  having  an  objection  to  Pleasance 
speaking  of  what  the  dead  might  know  or 
might  not  know ;  "  it  were  profane-like," 
meddling  with  what  we  had  no  business 
with,  to  her  practical,  yet  compliant  and 
complacent  nature,  "  You  ouldn't  think 
though  it  goes  again'  my  own  stummadi,  just 
writing  a  word,"  said  Mrs.  Balls,  with  some 
thought  of  her  own  responsibility,  "  to  the 
fine  lady,  your  aunt." 

"  No,  no  !"  cried  Pleasance,  flushing 
purple  and  then  waxing  as  white  as  Anne 
in  her  coffin,  and  going  on  to  speak  with  a 
vehemence  that  quivered  through  her  whole 
body,  and  which  caused  Mrs.  Balls  to  start  to 
her  feet  and  mutter  to  herself,  "  Laws  !  she 
ain't  gone  into  a  frenzy  ! " 

"  Don't  speak  of  her,  Mrs,  Balls.  I  try  to 
forgive,  I  pray  to  forgive  her,  as  Anne  must 
forgive  her  now;  but  she  killed  Anne,  you 
know  she  killed  Anne,  as  I  think  it  would 
kill  me  to  see  her  again,  or  to  go  among 
people  hke  her,  and  have  it  all  to  bear  over 

"  That  you  shan't,"  said  Mrs.  Balls  de- 
ddedly.  "  I  ain't  the  one  as  'ould  drive  you 
to  be  put  upon  ;  and  if  you  like  to  try  your 
hand  at  dairy-work  for  a  change,  as  good  as 
a  play  for  you,  till  you  see  if  you  like  it,  or 
could  ever  take  to  it  serious,  it  may  do  you 
good,  I  see  no  objection,  I  says,  as  long  a£ 
you  are  with  me  and  can  be  spared." 

"  But  you  must  not  spare  me,  Mrs.  Balls ; 
I  won't  be  spared,"  said  Pleasance,  speaking 


cheerfully  in  the  manner  that  Mrs.  Balls 
liked,  to  show  her  gratitude,  while  Pleasai.ce 
was  still  shaking  with  her  recent  agitation. 

So  Pleasance — in  her  shabbiest  old  gown, 
with  sleeves  and  skirts  alike  tucked  up,  and 
further  protected  by  a  still  more  extensive 
apron  furnished  with  a  bib — took  herplace  in 
the  row  of  tubs  on  the  fimt  day  of  the  cheese- 
making,  amidst  stares  and  giggles  and  nudges 
to  each  other  from  the  Saxfotd  girls,  but 
amidst  no  worse,  because  Mrs.  Bidls  was 
mistress  in  her  own  dominion. 

Pleasance  felt  no  degradation,  as  she  might 
have  done,  even  in  spite  of  the  teacliing — 
more  generous  than  usu^ — of  Miss  Cayi^s 
school,  if  ^e  had  been  sent  against  her  will 
to  such  a  post. 

And,  however  wearied,  she  did  not  give 
in  or  withdraw,  but  remained  squeezing  out 
and  ladling  the  green  whey  from  the  fresh 
supplies  of  milk,  aJong  with  the  most  tried 
and  trained  workers.  \Vhen  the  girls  saw 
that  not  only  she  did  not  shirk  her  task, 
and  would  not  accept  unnecessary  assistance 
(which,  dissembling  their  hostility  in  order  to 
win  favour  with  Mrs.  Balls,  the  girls  would 
have  given  her),  but  that  ^e  watched  what 
the  others  did,  and  was  emulous  to  do  the 
same — to  strain  as  much  wb^,  to  carry  as 
heavy  a  burden  of  curd,  to  screw  the  cheese- 
press  for  herself  at  the  risk  of  letting  it  down 
on  her  fingers  or  her  toes,  all  the  while 
steadily  refusing  such  rest  or  refreshment  as 
was  not  granted  to  the  girls  in  general,  but 
would  have  been  allowed  to  her — a  shade  of 
wondering  respect  began  to  mingle  with  their 
contemptuous  toleration. 

Pleasance  continued  to  work  amongst  the 
dairy-girls  till  they  grew  accustomed  to  her 
presence,  and  freely  exchanged  in  her  hearing 
the  usual  gossip  with  which  they  lightened 
their  labour.  She  heard  a  good  deal  that 
was  small  and  silly,  as  indeed  she  had  heard 
as  mudi  at  the  Hayes,  and  a  good  deal  more 
that  was  far  coarser  in  tone  tlian  any  pre- 
vious conversation  that  had  ever  reached  her 
ears ;  but  she  heard  nothing  diat  was  posi- 
tively bad,  because  there  was  not  above  one 
bad  girt,  at  the  most,  among  the  rough  Sax- 
ford  girls  gathered  together  at  the  Manor, 
and  her  badness  was  kept  under  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  goodness,  such  as  it  was,  and 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  Mrs.  Balls. 

Pleasance  heard  how  Sally  Laikins  had 
appeared  at  church  with  a  brui  new  shawl ; 
and  Kitty  Blennerhasset  had  taken  out  a 
smelling-bottle  as  if  she  were  sick,  and 
caused  everybody  to  laugh,  and  parson  to 
look  round  \  and  'Any  Owen  had  been  and 
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had  vrorde  wkh  his  master,  because  he  had 
been  as  tight  as  tight  could  be  whso  Car 
Reeves  had  sst  houis  with  him  in  host 
Peacson's  aiehiHise  to  By  and  get  him  out, 
last  ^r  at  Appiethorpe ;  and  Bill  Nobs  had 
smashed  his  wife  in  drink  the  night  before 
last,  and  given  her  two  black  eyes,  and 
butcher  Smith  had  cut  a  paiing  (M  a  beef 
steak  for  her  to  tie  orer  ttum  while  she  was 
in  bed — serve  her  right,  for  she  were  always 
a  woiriting  other  people  when  she  could  not 
get  at  her  man. 

At  another  time,  Fleasance,  with  the  quick 
cnriosity  which  beloi^ed  to  her  age  and 
ctevoness,  wottld  not  only  have  likened  and 
been  interested,  but  would  have  asked  per- 
tinent questions,  and  possibly  made  com- 
meBts  on  all  which  struck  her  as  odd  ;  but 
sb.t  was  not  merely  languid  from  ha  recent 
great  sorrow,  and  could  only  let  pass — as  if 
it  were  at  a  distance  from  and  only  within 
sound  of  her— the  girls'  idle  chatter,  but  it 
seemed  as  if  that  sorrow  had  put  a  gulf 
between  her  and  them  which  she  would 
never  be  able  to  surmount. 

On  their  side  the  girls  were,  secretly 
styling  Pleasance  a  proud,  stuck-up  thing, 
and  saying  if  they  had  her  away  &om  old 
Moll  Balls,  they  would  give  her  a  bit  of  their 
miads,  and  let  her  see  what  they  thouglit  of 
her  coming  in  among  them,  and  taking  up  a 
place  at  a  tub. 

As  it  was,  protected  by  Mrs.  Balls,  and 
kept  up  by  her  own  resolution,  Fleasance's 
attempt  at  dairy  work  proved  a  success.  In 
a  few  weeks  she  grew  as  expert  as  any  of  the 
yonager  workers— nay,  as  the  spirit  in  her 
woidd  not  be  beaten  or  outstripped,  she 
woukl  achieve  quite  exceptional  feats,  for  her 
age  and  strength,  in  the  number  of  cheeses 
which  she  put  through  her  hands  in  a  given 
(inie,  togciher  with  their  creditable  quality. 
Mis.  Balls  became  quite  proud  of  her  cousin's 
proficiency,  and  insisted  on  seeing  hei  paid 
with  the  usual  wages,  which,  however, 
Pleasance  was  equally  firm  in  transferring  to 
her  hoetesG  as  a  small  paymeot  for  her  board. 

Long  before  the  end  of  the  cheese  season 
Mrs.  Balls  had  leamt  to  say  "Pleasance" 
without  any  cereBioBious  prefix,  to  feel  what  a 
nice  tiling  it  would  be  for  her,  Mrs.  Balls, 
ixnr  that  she  was  gating  up  in  years,  to 
have  such  a  girl  with  her  as  a  permanent 
young  ciMnpanion  and  fHend.  After  the 
cheese^making  there  remained  the  house- 
keeping, iriiich  Pleasance  could  share,  and 
of  which  she  was  as  ignorant  as  she  had 
been  of  the  secrets  of  the  dairy,  and  Mrs. 
Balls  recalled  to  mind  an  ancient  course 


of  dressmaking  which  she  herself  had  gone 
through  in  her  youth,  and  which  she  pro- 
posed imparting  to  Pleasance,  that  she  might 
be  more  thoroughly  furnished  in  the  character 
of  country  woman  that  her  mother  had  filled. 
In  the  meantime  Pleasance's  little  bit  of 
money  might  lie  like  a  nest-egg,  and  gather 
for  her. 

Pleasance  was  willing  to  learn  anything 
and  evCTything,  She  had  wonderfully  few 
qualms,  ajid  those  she  succeeded  in  swallow- 
ing silently  in  her  steadfastness  aitd  craving 
after  reaUty  and  thoroughness  ;  she  even 
desired  something  that  Mrs.  Balls  opposed 
for  a  long  time  after  she  had  given  in  to  every- 
thing else,  that  she,  Pleasance,  should  go 
out  in  the  spring  with  the  village  girls, 
who,  besides  being  dairy-women,  were  fieid- 
workers  among  the  turnip,  bean,  hay,  and 
occasional  wheat  fields  of  the  farm. 

Pleasance  had  made  her  choice,  and  she 
meant  to  abide  by  it,  not  lookicg  badt  and  not 
being  weak  enough  to  accept  a  compromise. 
No  doubt  she  was  helped  in  the  persistence, 
singular  in  so  young  a  gid,  with  which  she 
held  to  her  purpose,  by  the  sense  of  tlie 
catastrophe  in  which  her  former  life  had 
ended.  The  tragedy  of  Anne's  death  turned 
her  with  something  of  an  inefiable  shock, 
from  all  her  earlier  experience  with  the 
regrets  it  involved,  and  set  her  face  like  iron 
against  it. 

There  were  only  one  or  two  instances  in 
which  Pleasance  broke  down  in  her  resolve, 
and  departed  from  the  line  which  she  lud 
drawn  for  herself. 

So  long  as  the  extreme  bustle  and  &tiguc 
of  the  cheese-making  lasted,  she  had  been 
able  to  live  without  recurring  to  her  old 
beloved  conuades  of  books,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  Anne's  Sible  and  Prayer- 
Book  that  Pleasance  had  taken  for  her  own, 
^e  had  put  away.  "A  working  girl  has 
nothing  to  do  widi  other  books,"  Pleasance 
had  said  to  herself  with  an  austere  narrow- 
ness which  she  would  have  condemned  in 
another. 

But  when  the  pressure  of  the  summer's 
work  was  over,  and  Pleasance,  though  she 
still  had  work  that  she  set  herself  to  fuUil, 
had  also  half  hours  and  whole  hours  of 
leisure,  and  this  at  the  lime  when  her  mind 
began  to  regain  its  elasticity  and  recover  its 
interests,  the  craving  for  the  old  indulgence, 
the  natural  resource  of  every  sympathetic 
and  imaginative  intellect,  which  has  received 
any  cultivation,  grew  to  be  so  painful  and  irre- 
sistible with  Pleasance,  reduced  as  she  was 
to  the  sole  companionship  of  Mrs,  Balls, 
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that  the  girl  yielded  on  this  point.  She  could 
not  continue  to  keep  herself  from  books,  or 
debar  herself  from  ever  looking  into  them, 
even  though  she  was  not  without  a  conviction 
that  by  doing  so  she  was  widening  still 
further  the  breach  which  she  was  ai 
existed  between  herself  and  the  village  girls, 
and  even  between  herself  and  her  kins- 
woman, Mrs.  Balls. 

Pleasance's  books  consisted  chiefly  of 
school  Shakespeare,  people's  volumes  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  the  earlier  poems  of  Tenny- 
son, with  those  school  courses  of  literature 
which  contain  a  little  of  everything,  both  in 
poetry  and  prose,  from  Chaucer  and  Bacon 
to  Hood  and  Dickens, 

Fleasance  had  gone  a  little  way  in  French, 
Italian,  and  Gennan  during  her  school-days, 
andhadaKacine,aTasso,  and  a  Schiller,  with 
the  dictionaries  of  their  respective  languages ; 
but  she  was  not  so  intellectually  besotted  as 
to  think  of  having  recourse  to  them  in  her 
low  estate. 

When  she  read  in  those  later  times  she 
confined  herself  to  English,  and  that  reading 
was  not  all  loss,  when  she  was  taught  by 
Shakespeare,  in  many  an  illustration  of  his 
own  words,  that  "sweet  are  the  uses  of 
adversity,"  and  when  she  found  under  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  pen  numberless  pictures  of  the 
worth  and  charm  of  human  life,  in  all  cir- 
cumstances and  under  every  sky. 

Plcasance,  labouring  under  an  obligation 
of  social  politeness,  would  offer  to  read 
aloud  her  dozen  or  score  of  pages  to  Mrs. 
Balls,  and  Mrs.  Balls  was  pleased  because  it 
"  pleased  the  gal ; "  but  there  the  profit  ended, 
for,  except  in  listening  to  those  words  in  tlie 
Bible  and  Frayer-Book  with  which  she  was 
familiar,  Mrs.  Balls  could  not  follow  reading 
aloud,  and  in  her  private  mind  held  it  to  be  a 
luxury  fit  only  for  gentlefolks. 

If  Fleasance  read,  she  never  wrote,  for  she 
had  nobody  to  write  to.  She  had  a  notion 
that  it  would  no' longer  be  suitable  for  her  to 
maintain  a  connection,  even  if  she  had  pos- 
sessed time  and  inclination,  with  her  former 
teachers  and  schoolfellows. 

But  with  the  loss  of  Pleasance's  uncon- 
scious source  of  self-expression  and  imitative 
creation,  she  fell  back  curiously  on  another 
capability  of  which  she  had  formerly  made 
but  little. 

Pleasance  had  been  leamii^  to  draw,  but 
-had  been  regarded  as  making  very  little  of 
the  art,  and  had  never  been  able  to  compass 
such  neat,  dean  copies  of  her  governess' 
drawings  as  Anne  had  accumulated. 

But  now  with  the  stump  of  a  drawing- 


pendl,  replaced  when  it  was  exhausted  by  a 
penny  pencil  from  Mrs.  Grayling's  store, 
Pleasance  fell,  at  odd  moments,  into  out- 
lining the  windmills,  the  barges,  the  Spanish 
chestnuts  and  walnut-trees  at  the  foot  of 
the  garden,  the  old-fashioned  flowers,  and, 
above  all,  the  denizens  of  the  farmyard,  all 
that,  in  other  days,  she  would  have  copied 
in  descriptive  sketches  in  pen  and  inl^  in 
letters  for  her  father  or  to  girls  at  home, 
during  the  holidays. 

Very  rough  and  barbarously  pritnittve  were 
these  drawings,  yet  they  were  unmistakably 
life-studies  with  life  in  them,  which  Mrs. 
Balls  could  appreciate  better  than  the  life  in 
printed  pages. 

"Why,  Pleasance,  I'm  stammed,  you  'a 
took  Jenny  and  the  new  cow  and  the  turkey 
cock  on  them  torn  mossels  of  paper  as  there 
be  no  mistakin'  on  them,  as  the  photographer 
from  Cheam  couldn't  'a  done  it  better. 
Couldn't  you  take  me  now?" 

Fleasance  tried,  but  Mrs.  Balls's  likeness 
was  a  great  failure,  and  she  was  so  much 
mortified  at  the  way  in  which  her  Sunday 
bonnet,  which  she  haid  put  on  for  the  purpose 
of  the  sitting,  came  out  in  Pleasance's  strokes 
that  she  never  requested  the  artist  to  renew 
the  attempt  She  left  Pleasance  to  her  re- 
production of  windmills  and  barges,  beasts 
and  birds. 

With  the  beasts  and  birds,  indeed,  Plea- 
sunce  had  that  peculiar  acquaintance  and 
friendship  which  is  said  to  be  the  portion  of 
ail  great  animal-pabters.  Pleasance  would 
never  be  a  painter  of  any  kind,  but  by  dint 
of  love  and  something  of  the  artist  in  her 
she  was  able  to  supply  the  distinguishing 
attributes  of  the  animals  that  were  the  great 
consolation  and  among  the  chief  companions 
of  her  life. 

Pleasance  had  come  to  know  and  to  be  on 

3re  or  less  affectionate  terms  with  every 
horse  and  cow,  every  cock  and  hen,  in  the 
pastures  and  about  the  farm-doors,  even  as 
she  had  been  intimate  with  the  house-dog  and 
caged  birds  at  the  Hayes.  She  had  juat  such 
an  outlying  acquaintance  with  the  haunts  and 
habitsoftheplovers  and  snipes  which  belonged 
to  the  nearest  broods  as  she  had  yearned  to 
acquire  with  the  squirrels  and  the  hedgehogs 
in  the  Covey  woods.  This  gain  was  some- 
thing to  Fleasance ;  it  would  have  gone  some 
way  to  reconcile  her  to  a  life  among  wild 
Indians  or  Esquimaux,  if  she  could  have 
extended  her  visiting  list  to  monkeys  and 
mooseJeer,  even  to  jackals  and  bears. 

Mrs.  Balls  fixed  some  of  Pleasance's  little 
drawings  with  pins — from  which  they  were 
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always  dn^ping — among  the  herbs  above 
the  kitchen  chimuey-piece,  and  showed  them 
oB  to  Mrs.  Morse  oi  Mrs.  Blennerhasset,  who 
sniffed  at  them,  and  told  each  other  Mrs. 
Balls  was  a  fool  about  that  "  gaL" 

Notwithstanding  Mis,  Balls  showed  the 
(irawings  also  to  her  parson  and  her  landlord. 

The  vicar  put  on  his  spectacles  to  look  at 
them.  "  Very  pretty,"  he  said,  which  was 
exactly  what  the  wild  drawings  were  not ; 
"  but  don't  yon  think,  Mrs.  Balls,  drawing  is 
an  inconsistent  employment  for  your  young 
niece — hem — cousin,  who  has  made  up  her 
mind  to  stay  with  you  t  If  she  had  consented 
to  come  up  to  the  vicarage  to  see  Mrs. 
Fennel,  or  even  to  go  into  my  wife's  class  in 
the  Sunday-school — Mrs.  Fennel  has  bigger 
girls — we  might  have  found  out  any  talents 
and  little  accomplishments  she  had,  and  seen 
if  anything  could  have  been  made  of  them  ; 
but  as  it  is,  don't  you  think  she  can't  afford 
such  a  pursuit  ?  " 

The  vicar  had  felt  slightly  aggrieved  by 
Fleasance's  absolutely  declining  to  establish 
any  connection  with  the  vicarage,  or  any 
house  of  the  same  rank  in  the  parish. 
He  suspected,  not  being  an  imaginative 
man,  that  the  girl  had  inherited  low  tastes 
from  her  mother.  He  thought  it  would 
be  better  in  the  end  to  let  her  &1I  back  with- 
out opposition  into  the  station  from  which 
her  mother  had  been  taken.  At  the  same 
time  he  feared  naturally  that  which  Pleasance 
was  shunning  for  herself — the  admixture  of 
habits  and  views,  the  halting  between  two 
lives  as  between  two  opinions,  which  would 
certainly  prove  ruinous  to  the  girl. 

lawyer  Lockwood  did  not  even  put  on  his 
spectacles.  He  thrust  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  said,  "  I  am  glad  you  have  got 
a  companion,  dame,  but  I  think  it  is  a  pity 
f(K  both  of  you  that  she  is  a  bit  genteel  and 
scfaool-giriish.     You  are  a  sensible  woman. 


and  if  you  really  mind  her  good  you  wii 
keep  her  at  the  cheese  making,  or  at  least  a 
shirt-making,  and  not  encourage  herto  scratcl 
with  a  pencil  in  a  way  that  any  boy  at  a  charity 
school  could  far  outdo." 

"  She  hev  a  little  bit  of  money  of  he 
own,"  said  Mrs.  Balls,  with  some  spirit,  fo 
Pleasance. 

"  How  does  that  come  ?  "  asked  the  in 
quisitive  lawyer. 

"  Oh,  it  were  her  lather's,  and  is  in  tht 
hands  of  his  people." 

"  Then  I  guess  she  won't  come  into  it  til 
she  be  of  age,  which  is  a  good  bit  ahead  yet 
and  in  the  meantime  I  would  not  bring  hei 
up  to  be  a  fool,  if  I  were  you,  Mrs.  Balls." 

"  The  gentlemen  are  quite  right,  Mrs 
Balls,"  said  Pleasance,  with  a  mixture  of  pridi 
and  vexation,  when  she  heard  the  report 
"  Please  don't  show  anybody  any  more  o 
these  wretched  scratches.  I  wish  I  coulc 
keep  from  doing  them,  but  I  shall  bum  then 
after  this." 

"  That  you  shan't,"  said  Mrs.  Balls,  "  ] 
d'  believe  it  is  en-vy,  and  nought  elsen,  ir 
passon  and  Lawyer  Lockwood,  because  theJi 
own  wife  and  daughters  can't  do  the  like." 

"  Nonsense,  Mrs,  Balls,  I  dare  say  Mrs 
Fennel  and  the  Miss  Lockwoods  can  pain' 
in  water-colours  and  in  sepia,  as  Miss  Eck- 
hard  could  paint  at  Miss  Cayley's." 

"I  'a  a  right  to  my  fancy  as  well  as  anj 
passon  or  Lawyer  Lockwood  on  them,  ant 
my  fancy  is  bits  of  pictures  of  the  beasteses 
and  I  shall  'a  them  stuck  all  over  the  walls 
and  not  above  the  chimley-piece  alone,  if  ] 
like." 

"  Then  they  will  be  falling  down  anc 
catching  fire,  and  getting  the  house  burned,' 
said  Pleasance.  "  You  don't  want  to  have  s 
kitchen  like  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's?" 

"Who  be  the  Wicar  of  Wakefield?  He 
don't  take  arter  our  wicar,  that's  plain," 
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By  TflS  lATK  BISHOP  THIRLWALL,  D-D, 

'  Cvi  two  walk  together,  eicepE  tbty  be  tgntd." — Alios  iji.  j. 


THIS  is  one  of  a  series  of  examples,  in  the 
form  of  questions,  all  designed  to  illus- 
trate the  same  hindamental  truth,  and  to  press 
it  on  the  attention  of  a  thoughtless  people, 
who,  lapt  in  ease  and  sinful  pleasure,  dis- 
regarded the  warnings  of  the  prophet,  and 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and  would  see  no 


allow  for  a  moment  to  rouse  them  from  their 
sensual  dream  of  false  security.  That  funda- 
mental truth,  which  they  overlooked  and 
viriually  denied,  was  no  other  than  the  sub- 
jection of  the  world  to  the  providential  rule 
of  a  Moral  Governor :  the  truth  that  nothing 
happens  in  the  world  without  a  cause,  which 


meaning  in  passing  events  which  they  would    has  its  ultimate  origin  in  the  divine  will: 
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that,  consequently,  every  event,  however 
seemingly  trifling,  has  its  significance,  though 
one  which  may  not  be  in  all  cases  discernible 
to  the  eye  of  man.  "  Is  it  for  nothing," 
argues  the  prophet,  "that  the  roar  of  the 
lion  is  heard  in  the  forest?"  Is  there  no 
cause  of  alarm  when  the  tntnipet  is  blown  in 
the  city  ?  Are  not  these  commonly  reckoned 
sure  signs  of  the  presence  of  a  real  danger? 
And  when  God's  judgments  are  abroad  in 
the  world,  and  are  expounded  by  his  ser- 
vants the  prophets,  according  to  his  Holy 
Word,  shall  that  warning  be  treated  as  an 
empty  sound?  'Shall  there  be  evil  in  a 
city,  and  the  I^rd  hath  not  done  it?' 
Ought  it  not,  therefore,  to  lead  all  who  do 
not  deny  the  Divine  sovereignty  to  consider 
their  ways,  and  see  whether,  according  to 
the  eternal  order  of  the  Divine  counsels, 
that  which  they  are  following  is  one  which 
tends  to  good  or  to  evil?  If  those  careless 
ones  who  were  at  ease  in  Sion,  and  believed 
themselves  secure  in  the  mountain  of  Sa- 
maria, had  been  awakened  by  the  blast 
which  the  prophets  sounded  in  their  ears,  to 
a  right  sense  of  the  character  of  their 
dealings,  they  would  have  been  in  no  doubt 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  inevitable  issue. 

In  the  verse  immediately  before  our  text, 
Amos  assigns  a  special  and  a  very  impressive 
reason  which  should  have  convinced  them 
that  they  could  not,  ivitliout  mad  presump- 
tion, look  forward  to  the  continuance  of  that 
prosperity  which  they  were  so  grossly  abusing. 
"You  only,"  he  says  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  to  the  children  of  Israel — "  you  only 
have  I  known,  of  all  the  families  of  the 
earth;  therefore  I  will  punish  you  for  all 
your  iniquities."  That  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
'  You  did  I  single  out  from  among  all  nations 
as  the  special  objects  of  my  fatherly  tender- 
ness :  in  your  behalf  I  displayed  the  most 
signal  proofs  of  my  power :  on  you  I  be- 
stowed the  choicest  gifts  of  my  love :  with 
you  I  entered  into  relations  of  such  peculiar 
intimacy,  that  all  the  other  children  of  men 
became  comparatively  strangers  to  me,' 
"  You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  families 
of  the  earth."  But  can  you  suppose  that 
such  privileges  involve  no  corresponding 
obligations?  Can  you  expect  that  you,  who 
have  met  such  undeserved  blessings  with 
such  base  ingratitude,  shall  be  exempt  from 
calamities  which  have  befallen  others,  who, 
having  been  less  highly  favoured,  could  not 
sin  so  grievously?  Have  you  not  rather 
reason  to  be  sure  that,  whoever  else  may  be 
spared,  your  iniquities  at  least  shall  not  pass 
unpunished?  and  that  the  very  love  of  a 


Holy  Father  will  move  Him  to  visit  your 
offences  accordii^  to  the  measure  of  your 
guilt? 

The  words  of  our  text  aie  in  themselves 
so  general  that  they  might  very  well  stand 
alone  as  a  proverbial  truth,  capable  of  a  vast 
variety  of  applications.  They  would  furnish 
an  lunple  theme  tor  many  important  lessons 
of  practical  prudence.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  "  walking  together  "  signifies 
co-operation,  a  working  together  for  some 
common  end.  And  then  we  see  at  once 
how  impossible  this  is,  without  some  previous 
agreement.  To  take  the  instance  which 
the  words  most  readily  si^gest,  how  could 
two  travel  together  to  any  useful  pur- 
pose without  some  mutual  understand- 
ing as  to  die  direction  and  object  of 
the  journey?  And  even  this  we  know  is 
ofKn  found  insufficient,  unless  there  be  also 
such  a  harmony  of  character  and  disposition 
between  them  as  will  enable  them  to  take 
pleasure  in  one  anotho's  society,  aad  pre- 
vent them  from  "  falling  out  by  the  way." 
And  how  unspeakably  important  is  the  appli- 
cation of  the  same  truth  to  those  who  are 
about  to  enter  on  a  companionship  for  the 
journey  of  life  I  What  kind  of  a  walking 
together  would  it  he  with  them  except  they 
be  agreed?  Unless  there  be  such  accord- 
ance and  sympathy,  not  only  in  superficial 
tastes  and  habits,  but  in  heart  and  mind,  iu 
principles  and  convictions,  what  prospect 
can  they  have  before  them  but  one  of  grow- 
ing estrangement  and  constant  unhappiness  ? 
And  there  is  another  possible  case  which 
is  indeed  of  not  very  unfrequent  occurrence. 
The  companions  who  set  out  in  a  spirit  of 
hearty  fellowship  may,  one  or  both,  in  the 
course  of  the  journey,  undergo  a  change 
^ich  creates  a  separation  between  them ; 
and  then  the  alienation  may  be  the  deeper, 
and  its  effects  the  more  disastrous,  on 
account  of  the  temporary  union.  Love  may 
be  not  only  quenched,  but  succeeded  by 
hatred,  warm  friendship  by  bitter  enmity. 

It  is  recorded  of  Enoch  and  of  Noah  that 
each  of  them  walked  wUh  God.  With 
regard  to  other  holy  men,  it  is  said  of  some, 
that  they  walked  "  before  God  " — as  Abraham 
was  charged  to  do  by  the  Lord  himself: 
"Walk  before  i»e,  and  be  thou  perfect" — of 
others,  that  they  "  walked  afier  God."  These 
various  forms  of  expression  may  be  con- 
sidered as  amoimting  to  nearly  the  same 
thing,  as  denoting  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  piety  and  holiness  in  the  persons  so 
described.  But  still  we  may  observe  a  dis- 
tinction which  it  is  important  to  note,  in 
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the  ideas  suggested  by  the  dificrent  expres- 
sions which  so  nearly  coincide  in  their 
general  signiScaoce.  To  "walk  before  God," 
according  to  the  natural  sense  of  the  terras, 
would  imply  a  living  under  an  abidiog  con- 
sciousness of  the  Divine  presence,  as  the 
governing  motive  of  action.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  walk  afUr  God,  seems  to  signify 
uotbing  more  th.an  the  simple  acting  of 
obedience  to  God's  will,  without  reference  to 
any  motive,  whether  of  fear  or  of  love.  But 
£u  more  than  this  is  indicated  by  the  expres- 
sion, "walking  with  God."  It  suggests  a 
position  of  nearer  access,  in  which  the  two 
are  side  by  side :  the  privilege  of  a  constant, 
free,  familiar  intercourse :  a  relation,  not  of 
fear  or  constraint,  but  of  love  and  con- 
fidence ;  such  as  that  of  the  child  to  the 
father,  when  it  grasps  his  hand,  rests  upon 
his  guidance,  feels  itself  secure  in  his , 
guardianship,  and  from  time  to  time  looks 
up  into  his  face,  to  be  cheered  by  the 
tenderness  of  his  smile. 

Here  we  may  repeat  the  prophet's  ques- 
tion, and  in  a  case  certainly  not  foreign  to 
that  which  he  had  in  his  mind  when  he 
asked  it :  "  Can  two  walk  together  except 
they  be  agreed?"  He  had  been  dwelling 
OD  the  history  of  Israel's  perverse  ingratitude  j 
and  abuse  of  the  divine  goodness.  But ! 
there  had  been  a  time  when,  though  appa- : 
rentiy  iat  a  very  brief  period,  it  might  be  j 
said  that  Israel  had  walked  with  God  as  "  a  I 
dear  son,  a  pleasant  child  ; "  when  the  people  \ 
answered  together,  and  said,  "  All  that  the  \ 
Lord  hath  spoken  we  will  da"  But  these  i 
good  resolutions  speedily  vanished,  under 
the  heat  of  temptation,  as  the  morning  cloud 
and  the  eady  dew.  And  though  the  original 
relation  between  the  Lord  and  his  people, 
90  far  as  it  had  its  ground  in  the  divine 
nature,  remained  unchanged,  the  conduct  of 
the  people  had  deprived  them  of  the  bene- 
fits which  should  have  Howed  from  that 
relation,  and  converted  it  into  a  source  of 
bitterness.  The  agreement  between  the  two 
parties  had  ceased :  how  could  they  any  i 
longer  walk  together?  Filial  love  had  been  ' 
quenched  :  filial  obedience  succeeded  by  the  , 
casting  off  of  all  respect  to  parental  authority,  j 
How  was  it  possible  tliat  fatherly  love  should 
4l0ntinuc  to  manifest  itself  in  the  same  way 
as  before,  by  the  outpouring  of  benefits,  and 
not  rather  by  the  sharpness  of  deserved  and 
aecessaiy  chastisement  I 

It  may,  however,  seem  as  if  the  question 
in  our  text,  applied  to  the  case  we  have  been 
DOW  speaking  of,  would  become  nugatory  or 
namflaniDg,  because  such  a  walking  together 


is  itself  a  spiritual  a-.t,  not  so  much  the 
result  of  a  previous  agreement  as  the  very 
agreement  itself.  But  still  it  may  not 
be  the  less  important  to  keep  in  mind  the 
distinction  between  an  inward  union  of  heart 
and  will  and  the  outward  signs  by  which  the 
union  may  be  shovra  forth,  because  it  is 
possible  that  the  signs  may  continue  after 
that  which  they  signify  has  ceased  to  exist. 
Israel  was  distinguished  and  separated  from 
the  surrounding  nations  chiefly  by  the  visible 
forms  of  worship.  Its  worship  differed  from 
that  of  the  heathen  in  two  respects,  in 
its  object  and  in  its  rites.  While  the 
worshippers  of  Baal,  Moloch,  and  Ash- 
taroth  bowed  down  to  images  which  repre- 
sented no  worthier  object  of  adoration 
than  the  senseless  powers  of  nature,  Israel's 
worship  was  paid  to  the  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth.  While  the  heathen  idolatry  was 
an  occasion  for  the  wildest  excesses  of  lust 
and  cruelty,  and  the  groves  and  high  places 
were  schools  of  licentiousness  and  depravity, 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel  was  adored  on 
Mount  Zion,  with  a  ceremonial  splendid, 
indeed  and  majestic,  but  grave  and  austere; 
tending  in  all  its  observances  to  keep  alive 
the  consciousness  and  the  dread  of  sin,  and 
so,  even  when  silent,  to  inculcate  the  law  of 
righteousness.  And  thus  the  Israelite  who 
forsook  the  ordinances  of  the  Lord's  house 
for  the  orgies  of  the  heathen,  not  only  with- 
held from  God  the  honour  due  unto  his 
name,  but  declared  his  purpose  of  plunging 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  sin.  and  wicked- 
ness. It  was  therefore  unavoidable  that 
attendance  on  the  services  of  the  sanctuary 
should  be  commonly  regarded  as  the  chief 
test  of  faithfulness  to  God,  and  that  a  right 
worship  should  be  identified  with  a  true 
obedience.  And  so  long  as  Israel  was  con- 
sidered as  one  body,  the  church  of  the 
Living  God,  such  language  might  be  used 
without  danger  of  any  mischievous  confu- 
sion. The  promise,  "  I  will  walk  among  you, 
and  will  be  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  my 
people  " — this  promise  might  be  fulfilled  as  to 
the  whole,  though  it  did  not  take  efTect  in 
every  part. 

As  to  individual  members  of  the  Church, 
the  case  was  far  otherwise.  Their  walk- 
ing with  God  in  the  ordinances  of  his 
house  could  be  no  proof  of  their  agreement 
with  Him.  The  difference  between  the 
form  and  the  substance,  and  the  utter  worth- 
lessness,  the  worse  than  worthless ness,  of  the 
form  when  separated  from  the  substance, 
was  never  o>  erlooked,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
themes  on  which  the  prophets  dwelt  most 
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frequently  in  strains  of  the,  most  solemn 
warning.  And  we  see  that  if  the  agreement 
did  not  previously  exist,  the  most  exact  ob- 
servance of  the  legal  ceremonies,  not  only 
was  quite  powerless  to  produce  it,  but  had 
the  effect  of  widening  the  breach.  When 
the  Lord,  by  the  word  of  Isaiah,  remonstrates 
with  his  rebellious  people,  it  is  not  because 
they  had  come  short  of  that  which  they 
owed  to  him  in  the  multitude  of  their  sacri- 
fices and  oblations,  or  that  they  had  neg- 
lected the  keeping  of  the  new  moons  and 
Sabbaths,  the  calling  of  assemblies  or  the 
solemn  meeting.  It  would  rather  appear 
that  never  at  any  former  period  had  all  such 
duties  been  more  scrupulously  performed. 
But  they  were  so  far  from  conciliating  His 
favour,  that  they  were  themselves  an  abomi- 
nation unto  Him,  things  which  His  soul 
hated ;  not  of  course  on  their  own  account, 
for  they  were  things  which  He  had  himself 
appointed,  but  as  viewed  with  respect  to  the 
persons  of  the  worshippers.  Then  how 
stands  the  case  with  regiud  to  our  Christian 
worship?  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that 
we  have  ample  warrant  for  claiming,  on 
behalf  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  all  the  pro- 
mises which  were  made  to  Israel  of  old  with 
regard  to  the  Lord's  walking  among  them  or 
with  them,  more  especially  in  their  worship- 
ping assemblies.  The  Church  has  a  special 
and  sure  pledge  of  the  Divine  presence, 
wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  And  it  is  secured  to 
her,  not  merely  by  the  letter  of  her  Lord's 
declaration,  but  by  the  nature  of  things.  In 
one  of  our  Collects  we  say,  "  Almighty  and 
most  merciful  God,  of  whose  only  ^  it 
Cometh  that  thy  faithful  people  do  unto  thee 
true  and  laudable  service."  What  gift  is 
this?  Speaking  generally,  and  summing  up 
the  whole  in  one  word,  we  must  say  that  it  is 
the  gift  of  Jesus  Christ,  from  or  through 
whom  all  other  gifts  flow  to  us.  But  if  we 
enter  into  the  particulars  of  the  service 
which  God's  faithful  people^that  is,  the 
Church  of  Christ — are  enabled  to  do  unto 
Him,  we  find  that  the  gift  consists  of  two 
distinct  parts.  There  is  first  of  all  the 
capacity  of  doing  any  true  and  laudable, 
that  is,  acceptable,  service  to  God.  Such 
capacity  the  Church  owes  entirely  to  the 
mediation  of  Christ,  through  whom  alone  we  ' 
have  access  unto  the  Father.  It  is  as  the 
body  of  Him  in  whom  the  Father  is  well 
pleased,  and  in  whom  "  it  pleased  the 
Father  that  all  fulness  should  dwell,*  that 
the  Church  herself  becomes  the  object  of 
God's  fatherly  complacency.     That  which 


He  sees  in  her  is  the  image  of  the  Son  of 
His  love,  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  His 
grace.  And  this  is  an  object  on  which  His 
eye  must  rest  with  tenderness  and  delight 

And  it  is  not  in  this  respect  only  that  the 
Church  may  say,  "  All  things  come  of  thee, 
and  of  thine  own  have  we  given  thee."  It 
is  not  only  of  God's  gift  that  we  are  able  or 
warranted  to  do  unto  Him  any  service  which 
He  can  accept,  but  the  service  itself,  in  all 
its  most  essential  features  and  in  its  main 
parts,  is  His  appointment  And  it  is  distin- 
guished from  that  of  the  old  dispensation  as 
a  purely  spiritual  service ;  not  standing  in 
carnal  ordinances,  and  therefore  more  agree- 
able to  the  nature  of  Him  who  seeks  to  be 
worship!  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  So  in  both 
respects,  in  the  greater  boldness  of  access, 
and  in  the  fuller  assurance  of  an  acceptable 
service,  the  Church  of  Christ  can  appropriate 
to  herself,  in  a  higher  sense  and  with  a  firmer 
confidence,  all  the  privileges  of  the  ancient 
sanctuary.  Hers  is  "  the  true  tabernacle 
which  the  Lord  pitched,  and  not  man,"  and 
in  it  she  celebrates  a  ri^t  and  holy  worship, 
not  of  man's  device,  but  of  God's  providing. 
Here  is  the  closest  walking  together,  and  it 
is  the  result  of  a  perfect  mutual  agreement 
between  the  parties.  But  true  as  this  is  of 
the  Church  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  divine- 
institution,  it  may  be  very  far  from  the  truth 
with  r^ard  to  individual  Christians,  and  all 
the  farther  in  proportion  to  the  superiority  of 
the  Christian  over  the  Jewish  worship.  Even 
in  this  the  question  was  asked,  "  Who  shall 
ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord  ?  or  who- 
shall  stand  in  his  holy  place?"  And  it  was 
felt  that  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart  were 
necessary  conditions  of  a  lawful  approach 
and  a  rightfiil  standing.  Without  these  the 
sanctity  of  the  service  was  not  a  sufficient 
plea  for  any  Israelite  to  take  part  in  it,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  aggravated  the  offence  of  his 
intrusion,  and  exposed  him  to  the  rebuke, 
"  When  ye  come  to  appear  before  me,  who 
hath  required  this  at  your  hand,  to  tread  my 
courts  ?  " 

But,  my  brethren,  can  it  be  that  a  lesa 
earnest  and  searching  self-examination,  or  a 
less  careful  preparation  of  hands  and  heart 
is  requisite  to  entitle  any  one  to  a  share  in 
the  privileges  of  the  Christian  sanctuary  ? 
Must  not  the  case  be  just  the  reverse  ?  And 
if  there  is  any  contradiction  or  incongruity 
between  the  nature  of  the  worship  and  the 
character  of  the  worshipper,  must  not  die 
contrast  be  the  more  glaring  and  offensive  in 
proportion  to  the  greater  purity  and  spiritu- 
ality of  the  Christian  WOTship?    And  yet 
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how  little  do  Christian  minds  appear  to  be 
occupied  with  the  question,  "  Who  shall 
ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord,  or  who 
shall  stand  in  his  holy  place  ?  "  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  Church  of  Christ !  In  the  early 
times  this  was  the  great  practica!  question,  in 
which  all  members  of  the  Church  felt  the 
deepest  interest.  The  approach  to  her  public 
^cmblies  was  guarded  with  the  strictest 
caution.  Entrance  was  permitted  only  after 
a  severe  probation,  and  those  who  were  ad- 
mitted had  different  places  assigned  to  them 
according  to  the  various  measures  of  their 
capacity  to  partake  of  the  sacred  mysteries. 
This  austere  discipline  has  long  passed  away, 
leaving  hardly  a  trace  behind.  There  never, 
indeed,  was  a  time  when  the  order  and  cere- 
monial of  public  worship  engaged  a  larger 
share  of  attention,  or  agitated  the  Church 
with  more  violent  controversies.  What  is  to 
be  done  in  the  holy  place?  what  forms  are  to 
be  observed  by  tiiose  who  come  together 
there  ?  is  treated  as  the  qucBtion  of  supreme 
importance,  on  which  the  benefit  of  their 
coming  mainly  depends.  It  is  forgotten  that 
there  is  a  previous  question,  which  far  more 
nearly  concerns  every  one  present ;  and  that 
is,  what  right  he  has  to  be  there  ?  what  is  his 
standing-place  in  the  sight  of  God  ?  whether 
this  wafting  together  with  God  in  the  ordi- 
nances of  his  house  is  the  effect  of  a  real 
agreement  of  mind  and  will?  whether  he  is 
indeed  one  of  those  who  come  together  in 
the  name  of  Christ  as  a  bond  of  real  unity, 
or  he  can  use  it  only  as  a  phrase  to  round 
his  prayers  ? 

The  idea  of  true  worship  will  be  realised 
only  in  a  higher  sphere,  where  spirit  blends 
with  spirit,  heart  beats  in  unison  with  heart, 
all  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  pulsations  of 
Divine  Love.  In  that  worship  there  is  no 
performance  of  a  task,  no  teaching  of  a  lesson, 
no  prayer,  except  as  the  natural  confession  of 
creaturely  and  childlike  dependence.  It 
goes  up  as  the  incense,  which,  when  kindled, 
cannot  but  rise  heavenward.  In  the  worship 
of  the  Church  below  there  is,  and  always 
must  be,  an  admixture  of  elements  foreign  to 
its  real  nature,  but  needed  for  the  supply  of 
our  temporary  wants.  Still  this  worship  may 
and  should  be,  whatever  it  may  be  beside, 
the  highest  expression,  the  culmination  and 
efflorescence  of  the  Christian  life.  If  the 
flower,  which  \vitensses  to  the  healthy  life  and 


growth  of  the  plant,  is  severed  from  its  stalk, 
it  soon  fades  and  withers,  loses  its  colours 
and  its  fragrance,  and  is  only  fit  to  be  swept 
away  as  worthless  refiise.  So  it  is  with  our 
worship ;  though  Its  words  should  be  suited 
to  the  lips  of  seraphs,  and  its  forms  worthy 
of  the  courts  of  heaven,  if  it  is  to  us  a  mere 
outward  thing,  having  no  root  or  ground  in 
our  inner  life.  As  long  as  this  is  the  case, 
however  in  itself  it  may  breathe  the  purest 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  it  will  be  to  us  no  more 
than  a  legal,  carnal  ordinance,  a  burden  which 
we  support  under  a  sense  of  duty,  and  be- 
cause to  cast  it  off  would  seem  to  be  a 
renouncing  of  our  allegiance  to  God,  but 
which  yields  us  little  either  of  joy  or  profit 
That  sense  of  duty  is,  indeed,  a  very  precious 
thing,  and  it  will  not  be  in  vain  that  we  sub- 
mit to  its  guidance.  But  as  long  as  this  is 
the  highest  motive  that  leads  us  to  the  bouse 
of  God,  whatever  may  be  our  outward  position 
in  it,  our  spiritual  standing  place  will  be  in 
the  lowest  room,  at  the  threshold,  and  scarcely 
within  the  porch  of  the  sanctuary.  And  this 
atritude  of  our  souls  in  the  places  and  seasons 
at  which  God  vouchsafes  his  spedal  presence 
is  not  merely  a  symptom  of  something  very 
much  amiss  in  the  habitual  condition  of  our 
lives,  but  must  be  continually  aggravating 
the  evil  of  that  condition.  It  not  only  indi- 
cates the  distance  which  separates  us  from 
the  Father  of  our  spirits,  but  must  be  ever 
widening  that  distance.  We  have  to  ask 
ourselves  not  only,  "  Can  two  walk  together, 
except  they  be  agreed  ?"  but  also,  "  Can  two 
be  agreed,  except  they  walk  tt^ether?"  Can 
our  hearts  be  right  with  God  if  it  makes  no 
response,  or  only  that  of  a  reluctant,  servile 
obedience  to  the  call,  "Seek  ye  my  face?" 
"Seek  ye  ray  face."  But  when,  and  where? 
At  all  times  and  at  all  places.  But  above  all 
where  you  may  gaze  upon  it,  though  it  be  for 
a  short  interval,  in  perfect  peace,  while  the 
din  and  turmoil  of  the  world  has  been 
hushed  to  rest;  where  there  is  nothing  to 
distract  your  thoughts  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  that  Fatherly  love  which,  having 
provided  the  means  of  access  with  boldness, 
even  into  the  holiest  through  Christ,  is  ever 
inviting  us  to  draw  near  in  full  assurance  of 
faith,  that  we  may  taste  the  sweetness  of  a 
true  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
id  to  every  fresh  call  may  answer  more  and 
more  gladly,  "Thy  face.  Lord,  will  we  seek." 
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I  HAVE  been  asked  by  those  who  have 
a  light  to  do  so,  to  speak  to  you  to^ay 
of  the  object  ior  which  we  are  met;  and 
though  oaturalLy  shrinking  Horn  it,  I  felt  that 
I  ought  not  to  refuse. 

Most  persons  here  may  be  awue  that  for 
several  years  past  a.  day  for  united  special 
prayer  for  missions  has  been  observed  in 
England,  and  throt^hout  the  colonies  of  the 
British  empire,  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
And  both  in  England,  and  wherever  the 
English  language  is  spoken,  the  observance 
is  more  and  more  taking  root,  and  felt  to  be 
a  realky.  Gradually  the  attraction  is  spread- 
ing to  Scotland,  and  this  year  I  am  glad  to 
think  that  in  Edinburgh  at  least,  the  seve^ 
Presbyterian  Churches,  which  so  seldom  unite 
for  any  purpose,  are  to-day  taeeling  for  united 
prayer  that  the  kingdom  of  God  may  be  deep- 
ened and  extended  throughout  the  world. 

In  this  small  nook  or  creek  it  is  ail  too 
easy  for  us  to  live  on,  quite  unconscious  of 
whither  the  great  currents  are  setting  in  the 
world's  wide  ocean.  This  may  happen  to 
us  in  things  secular,  it  may  also  in  things 
religious.  Therefore  it  is  a  thing  to  be  glad 
for  that  by  our  meeting  here  to.day  we  are 
called  aside  for  one  hour,  not  only  from  our 
local  interests  and  common  routines,  but  also 
from  the  narrowing  divisions  of  our  particU' 
lai  Churches,  to  realise  for  once  our  common 
fellow^p  with  all  Christendom — that  is,  with 
the  whole  company  of  laithful  people  through- 
out the  earth — that  we  have  the  opportunity 
of  uniting  in  spirit  with  them  to  give  our  in- 
terest, our  sympathy,  and  our  prayers  to  that 
one  object  for  which  alone  all  Churches  exist 
—the  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom  through- 
out the  world. 

It  may  almost  be  said  that  it  is  only  within 
the  present  century  that  the  Churches  have, 
for  the  Srst  time  since  the  Reformation, 
woke  up  to  the  rbligation  which  is  laid  on 
them  to  lulfil  their  Lord's  command,  'Go 
ye  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations.'  But 
if  the  sense  of  this  obligation  awoke  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  the  last  thirty 
years  have  wonderfully  quickened  and 
enlarged  it. 

To  this  many  causes  have  conspired, 
One  of  the  roost  obvious  is  the  sudden 
and  unparalleled  increase  in  rapidity  of 
communication  which  this  generation  has 
seen.      Distance    has  all   but  disappeared. 
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The  ends  of  the  earth  are  brought  dose 
together,  and  the  thoughts  that  stir  one 
nation  soon  become  the  property  of  all. 

Something  like  this  facility  of  intercoiuse, 
though  on  a  smaller  scale,  was  the  prelude 
and  preparation  for  the  first  spread  of  Chris- 
tiani^.  Just  before  our  Lord  was  bom,  the 
fleets  of  the  Romans  had  cleared  the  seas 
of  pirates,  and  made  the  Mediterranean  the 
highway  of  the  nations,  and  '  their  stem 
legionaries,  the  massive  iron  hammers  of  the 
whole  earth,'  had  beat  down  ail  natural 
barriers,  and  paved  their  long  un^tering 
roads  to  the  limits  of  the  then  kiiown  world. 

This  was  part  of  that  fulness  of  time  for 
which  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  waited. 
Without  such  a  physical  preparation  could 
St.  Paul  ever  have  passed  from  nation  to 
nation  with  that  fiery  speed  ?  Can  we  con- 
ceive the  tidings  of  Christ's  Gospel  having 
spread  round  aU  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  they  did  ? 

The  levelling  of  physical  barriers  has 
generally  been  the  precursor  of  great  moral 
and  spiritual  changes.  And  therefore  those 
who  take  a  serious  view  of  matters,  and 
believe  that  God  has  some  great  purpose  for 
the  world,  which  is  worthy  of  Himself,  cannot 
but  look  with  earnest  longing  toward  the 
spiritual  issues  which  they  believe  the  great 
material  changes  of  this  day  are  preparing. 

When  they  ask  what  that  purpose  may  be, 
they  cannot  believe  that  it  is  merely  to  pro- 
duce a  cheap  cosmopolitanism,  which,  under 
all  its  polished  surface,  often  hides  less  moral 
worth  than  the  stiffest  nationalism. 

Neither  can  they  see  that  purpose  in  the 
mere  increase  of  trade.  Increase  of  trade  is 
good  in  its  way,  and  no  doubt  is  part  of 
God's  providence;  but  it  is  as  a  means 
that  it  is  good,  not  as  an  end — a  means 
to  something  beyond,  and  higher  than,  itself. 

Neither  can  they  see  this  purpose  satisfied 
in  the  spread  of  that  vague  tiling  called 
civilisation.  For  civilisation  at  its  best 
effects  '  no  deep  and  essentia!  change  in  the 
heart  of  man,"  As  Vinet  said,  '  It  encloses 
the  passions  of  the  heart  in  a  net,  it  does 
not  kill  them.  It  covers  the  savage,  it  does 
not  do  away  with  hiin.'  After  civilisation 
has  done  its  utmost,  the  savage  or  the  natural 
man  is  still  there,  ready  to  break  out  when- 
ever the  occasion  offers.  Those  who  know 
and  feel  that  there  is  in  individual  man  and 
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in  society  a  deep  taint  ineradicable  by  any 
mere  hnmza  effort,  by  any  disposition  of 
material  things,  look  for  the  fundamental 
remedy,  not  to  increased  trade,  nor  to  cos- 
mopolitan manners,  nor  to  civilisation,  not  to 
intellectual  enlightenment,  nor  to  so-called 
education.  They  beliere  that  one  thing  only 
has  '  the  gift  of  staunching  and  healing  the 
deep  wound  of  human  nature,'  and  to  it  they 
look  as  the  aapremc  purpose  of  God,  as  the 
hope  of  ttie  world. 

Do  we  doubt  whether  the  realisation  of 
Christ's  kingdom  on  earth  can  really  be  the 
uhimate  pmposc  of  God,  because  the  pro- 
gress of  it  is  so  slow ;  because,  after  eighteen 
centuries  of  Christianity,  more  than  half  the 
human  race  are  still  wi^out  its  pale?  Or  is 
our  zeal  damped  by  what  we  think  the 
scanty  and  tmcertain  fruits  that  have  been 
gathered  by  the  labours  of  the  most  earnest 
missionaries  of  onr  own  time?  Of  actual 
results  I  shall  have  a  word  to  say  presently. 
But  first  consider  this. 

If  there  is  any  one  truth  which  modem 
science  and  history  combine  to  teach,  it  is 
this — How  slowly  and  deliberately  the  eter- 
nal purposes  are  evolved  in  time.  Shall  a 
million  of  years  be  allowed  to  the  deposition 
of  a  layer  of  old  red  sandstone  ?  And  shall 
a  few  thousand  years  seem  too  long  for  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  to  take  ere  it  leaven  the 
world? 

Or,  again,  to  tnm  to  the  most  certain  fiu:ts 
of  Sacred  History.  When  that  word  came 
to  the  first  Father  of  the  Church,  'In  thee 
shall  all  femilies  of  the  earth  be  blessed,'  or 
when  at  a  later  day  Isaiah  proclaimed  to 
Jud^,  broken  and  defeated,  '  Israel  diall 
blossom  and  bud,  and  shall  fill  the  face  of 
the  earth  with  fruit,'  could  anything  in  the 
world  have  appeared  more  im^^obable  at 
that  time  than  that  these  prophecies  should 
ever  be  fulfilled  ?  And  yet  does  not  history 
bear  witness  to  their  fulfilment?  Do  we  not 
see  their  fulfilment  realised  before  our  eyes  ? 
Even  if  the  world  were  to  end  to-night, 
would  it  not  be  true  that  I^ael  hat  bloKomed 
and  filled  the  face  of  the  earth  with  fiiiit? 
Could  it  not  be  truly  said  that  in  Abraham — 
that  is,  in  one  sprung  from  him — all  nations 
of  the  earth  have  been  blessed,  in  a  way, 
and  to  an  extent,  in  which  they  have  not 
been  blessed  by  any  mere  man,  or  by  all 
other  human  agenci«  combined  ? 

And  when  He  in  whom  these  prophecies 
centred  had  come  and  uttered  that  word, 
'  Feir  not,  little  ftock,  for  it  is  yonr  Father's 
good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom,' 
could  anything  at  the  time  have  appeared 


B  humanly  hopeless  than  that  this  pro- 
phecy should  ever  be  realised?  A  thought- 
ful writer  of  our  time  has  lately  said,  '  I  never 
hear  without  the  thrill  oi  a  new  surprise  that 
calm,  strange,  unique  prophecy,  addressed 
at  the  very  outset  ot  His  short  career  to  a 
dozen  peasants.'  VVho  ever  before,  or  since, 
has  heard  ol  one  essaying  'with  so  slender 
an  outfit  so  vast  an  enterprise?'  A  few 
Galilean  peasants,  poor,  simple,  ignorant — 
these  were  the  instruments  He  chose  to 
overcome  the  prejudice  of  the  Jews,  the  wis- 
dom of  Greece,  the  imperial  power  of  Rome. 
With  calm  assured  presage  He  looked  for- 
ward with  those  foolish  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  wise,  with  those  weak  things  of 
the  world  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  were. 

And  He  has  done  it.  He  has  subdued  the 
foremost  and  most  highly  civilised  nations 
of  the  earth ;  has  won  to  Himself,  not  their 
outward  life  merely,  but  the  inner  citadel  of 
their  hearts.  As  has  been  said,  '  He  selected, 
with  divine  confidence  of  pnipose,  the  least 
promising  of  all  materials  for  the  moat  ma- 
jestic and  enduring  of  all  woiks,  and  He  has 
proved  their  fitness  by  the  history  of  the  ages.' 
He  who  could  promise  with  so  assured  con. 
vicdon  that  which  contradicted  all  human 
experience,  must  not  the  grounds  of  his 
kniowledge  have  been  rooted  in  the  eternal 
foundations  of  things  ? 

He  who  with  raeans  seemingly  so  inade- 
quate and  unpromising  calmly  began  to 
found  a  Idugdom  which  was  to  embrace  the 
whole  earth,  and  outlast  the  mrld,  must  not 
he  have  been  conscious  that  He  possessed 
within  Himself  the  power  whicb  could  sup- 
plement the  frail  materials  from  behind,  and 
fit  them  to  effect  His  purpose?  '  The  mate- 
rials of  the  building  are  not  only  intrinsically 
frail,  but  it  is  the  Builder  Himself  who  selects 
them  because  they  are  so,  and  because  He 
knows  that  He  can  give  them  strength  from 
that  hidden  life  in  God  which  He  led  be- 
fore He  came  here,  while  He  was  here,  and 
after  Me  was  seen  here  no  more.' 

In  what  has  just  been  said,  I  have  con- 
densed, as  nearly  as  possible  in  bis  own 
words,  a  line  of  thought  which  Mr.  R.  H. 
Hutton,  in  a  very  thoughtful  paper,  brought 
before  the  late  Church  Congress,  and  which 
I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  bring  before  you 
now.  It  seemed  to  me  at  once  so  true  and 
forcible,  and  also  so  appropriate  to  be  a  basis 
for  our  thoughts  this  aftemoOD,  that  I  have 
ventured  to  make  this  use  of  it.  He  goes  on  to 
suppose  tliat  some  of  those  worldly-wise  men 
who  in  our  own  day  are  so  clever  at  explain- 
ing  away  the  divine  facts  of  Christianity,  had 
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been  present  in  Judxa  eighteen  hundred  years 
^0,  and  heard  our  Lord  make  those  pro- 
mises to  His  little  band  of  followers.  Can- 
not we  easily  imagine  the  incredulity  and 
scorn  with  which  they  would  have  heard  His 
words  ?  Would  they  not,  on  their  principles 
— the  very  principles  of,  as  they  seemed, 
common  sense  and  sound  criticism — which 
they  apply  now,  have  rejected  our  Lord's 
prophecies  as  not  worthy  of  serious  refuta- 
tion ?  And  yet  the  history  of  Christianity  has 
so  far  fulfilled  Christ's  prediction,  that  we  see 
the  knowing  critics  would  have  been  wrong 
in  their  contemptuous  rejection  of  them.  Ac- 
cording to  their  principles,  it  would  have 
been  folly  to  expect  what  has  actually  hap- 
pened. Are  we,  then,  to  trust  the  same 
principles  when  they  are  employed  to  dis- 
credit the  present  condition  and  the  future 
hopes  of  Christianity?  Rather,  I  think, 
there  are  good  grounds  for  the  belief  that 
Christ's  gospel  has  not  yet  done  either  in- 
tensively  or  extensively  half  the  work  which  it 
is  yet  destined  to  do  on  the  earth. 

The  words  of  Vinet  are  true,  when  he 
says,  '  Christianity  even  at  this  day,  which 
seems  to  us  so  advanced  a  one,  is  very  pro- 
bably far  from  having  produced  all  its  effects 
in  the  conscience  and  life  of  humanity — from 
having  expressed  its  whole  thought,  and 
uttered  its  last  word.  In  one  sense  it  said 
its  whole  say  at  once  ;  in  another,  it  has  still 
much  to  say,  and  the  world  will  only  end 
when  Christianity  shall  have  said  all.' 

There  is  not  one  of  the  principles  of 
Christianity  which  has  unfolded  all  that  is  in 
it ;  not  one  of  the  moral  germs  that  it  has 
sown  in  the  world  which  has  borne  all  its 
fruits.  How  many  centuries  had  Christianity 
been  in  the  world  before  it  uprooted  slavery ; 
how  many  before  it  put  an  end  to  religious 
persecution,  if  it  has  yet  put  an  end  to  it? 
In  countries  where  Christianity  has  long  been 
professed,  how  much  remains  to  be  done, 
before  it  shall  have  really  leavened  all  even 
Christian  societies — how  many  practical  errors 
may  Christians  still  be  tolerating,  to  which 
Christ's  gospel  has  yet  to  open  their  eyes? 
Just  as  individual  Christians  often  feel  that 
they  are  so  fer  from  what  they  might  to  be, 
that  they  almost  doubt  if  they  are  real 
Christians  at  all,  so,  as  to  the  most  Christian 
communities,  it  must  be  owned  that  the 
leaven  has  but  half  pervaded  them,  if  it  has 
so  much  as  half. 

These  thoughts,  drawn  from  history  and 
experience,  ought,  I  think,  to  encourage  us  if 
we  are  at  any  time  inclined  to  despair  of 
Christian  missions.    Is  there  anything  half 


so  incredible  in  the  expectatioq  that  the 
more  than  half  the  human  famOy  which  is 
now  heathen  should  one  day  receive  Christ's 
gospel,  as  there  was  in  the  hope  entertained 
by  St.  Paul,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  that 
the  nations  of  Europe  would,  before  a  thou- 
sand years  were  past,  acknowledge  Christ? 
I  do  not  now  speak  of  the  mere  extension 
of  the  ecclesiastical  network  over  all  Europe, 
To  some  this  may  appear  but  a  questionable 
bene&t  But  I  speak  of  the  intrinsic  essential 
leavening  which  we  know  it  has  effected 
throughout  Europe— to  the  innumerable  souls 
which  it  has  penetrated  to  the  core — the  un- 
told hearts  it  has  purified  and  consoled,  the 
many  lives  it  has  beautified  and  sanctified — 
lives  which  nothing  else  could  have  pene- 
trated. If  so  much  has  been  effected  within 
the  last  eighteen  centuries,  what,  with  the 
rapid  intercourse  of  our  time,  may  not  take 
place  in  the  next  few  hundred  years  ? 

Now,  as  to  the  actual  results  of  missions 
at  the  present  day. 

You  will  meet  many  persons  who  have 
been  to  India,  and  will  tell  you  that  'mis- 
sions are  a  failure,  that  the  converts  too  often 
exist  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  mis- 
sionary, and  that  when  they  do  exist,  their 
conversion  is  but  nominal.'  That  is  the  kind 
of  talk  one  has  often  enough  heard  from 
knowing  men  of  the  world. 

But  then  I  have  generally  found  that  the 
persons  who  so  speak  had  never  really  inte- 
rested themselves  in  missions  while  they 
)  in  India,  had  taken  no  trouble  to  know 
the  truth  about  them,  but  were  content  with 
a  mere  surface  impression.  Indeed  they  are 
generally  persons  not  likely  to  take  trouble 
about  any  object  that  implies  putting  them- 
selves out  of  their  own  way  for  any  unselfish 
object. 

We  see  but  as  we  feel  Such  men  feel 
httle,  and  therefore  see  little,  as  regards 
missions.  Therefore  I  do  not  put  any  store 
what  they  say.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  said  that  missionaries  are  interested 
witnesses,  and  that,  without  saying  their  re- 
ports are  feJse,  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to 
estimate  them.  I  therefore  turn  to  a  Blue- 
book  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  when  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
and  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
be  printed.  Here  at  least  we  shall  find  im- 
partial evidence,  and  this  is  the  testimony 
given  to  the  steady  growth  of  missionary 
work  within  the  last  twenty-five^  years  : — 

In  1853,  there  were  459  missionaries  in 
India,  at  330  stations. 
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'  In  1873  the  number  of  missionaries  vere 
increased  to  606,  at  532  stations.' 

Then,  as  to  the  number  of  actual  converts, 
tbesame  official  document  states— 'Statistical 
returns  show  that  a  great  increase  has  taken 
place  in  the  number  of  converts  dming  the 
last  twenty  years. 

'  In  1850  the  entire  number  of  Protestant 
native  converts  in  India,  Burmah,  and  Cey- 
lon amounted  to  128,000  native  Christians 
of  all  ages.  Of  these,  33,400  were  commu- 
nicants. 

'In  1872  the  converts,  old  and  young, 
numbered  318,363.  The  communicants  were 
78,494- 

'  Taking  them  t<^ther,  the  rural  and  ab- 
original populations  of  India  now  contain 
among  them  a  quarter  of  a  million  native 
Christian  converts.' 

We  say,  perhaps,  what  are  a  quarter  of  a 
million  to  the  hundred  and  sixty  millions 
who  make  up  the  population  of  India?  If 
this  thought  is  discouraging,  let  us  think 
what  were  the  hundred  and  twenty  disciples 
who  met  in  the  upper  room  after  otn:  Lord's 
ascension,  to  the  Christendom  which  now 
fills  the  world  7  As  to  the  intrinsically  moral 
and  spiritual  worth  of  this  missionary  work, 
the  same  official  document  thus  gives  the 
impression  of  the  missionaries  themselves  : — 

■  The  missionaries  in  India  hold  the  opi- 
nion that  the  winning  of  these  converts  is 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  beneficial  results 
which  have  sprung  from  their  labours.  No 
statistics  can  give  a  fair  view  of  all  that  they 
have  done.  They  consider  that  their  dis- 
tinctive teaching,  now  applied  to  the  country 
for  many  years,  has  powerfully  affected  the 
entire  population.  The  moral  tone  of  their 
teaching  has  affected  multitudes  who  do  not 
follow  them  as  converts.  It  has  given  to  the 
j>eople  at  large  new  ideas,  not  only  on  purely 
religious  questions,  but  on  the  nature  of  evil, 
the  obligations  of  law,  the  motives  by  which 
human  conduct  should  be  regulated.  Insen- 
sibly, a  higher  standard  of  moral  conduct  is 
l>ecoming  familiar  to  the  people,  especially 
to  the  young,  which  has  been  set  before 
them  not  merely  by  public  teaching,  but  by 
millions  of  printed  books  and  tracts  scattered 
widely  throughout  the  coimtry. 

'  They  consider  that  the  influence  of  their 
religious  teaching  is  assisted  and  increased 
by  the  example  of  the  better  portions  of  the 
English  community,  by  the  spread  of  English 
literature  and  education,  and  by  the  high 
standard,  tone,  and  purpose  of  Indian  legisla- 
tion ;  and  by  the  spirit  of  freedom,  benevo- 
lence, and  justice  which  pervades  the  English 


rule.  And  they  augur  well  of  the  future  moral 
progress  of  the  native  populadon  of  India, 
from  these  signs  of  solid  advance  already 
exhibited  on  every  hand,  and  gained  within 
the  brief  period  of  two  generations. 

'This  view  is  not  taken  by  missionaries 
alone.  It  has  been  accepted  by  many  distin- 
guished residents  in  India  and  experienced 
officers  of  the  Government' 

After  thus  giving  the  view  taken  by  those 
favourable  to  missions,  the  Blue-book  ap- 
pends to  it  this  cautious,  yet  decided  official 
verdict : — 

'Without  pronouncing  an  opinion  upon 
the  matter,  the  Government  of  India  cannot 
but  acknowledge  the  great  obligation  under 
which  it  is  laid  by  the  benevolent  exerrions 
made  by  those  six  hundred  missionaries  whose 
blameless  example  and  self-denying  labours 
are  intiising  new  vigour  into  the  stereo- 
typed life  of  the  great  populations  placed 
under  English  rule,  and  are  preparing  them 
to  be  in  every  way  better  men  and  better 
citizens  of  the  great  empire  in  which  they 
dwell.' 

After  such  a  testimony,  coming  from  such 
a  quarter,  even  the  most  cautious  persons, 
those  most  afraid  of  being  carried  away  by 
enthusiasm,  may  be  in  some  measure  re- 
assured. They  are  warranted  to  feel  that 
they  may  with  safety  commit  themselves  to 
this  much,  that  in  taking  interest  in  the 
progress  of  Christian  missions  in  India,  they 
are  not  throwing  away  their  sympathies,  but 
lending  them  to  a  useful  and  good  cause. 

To  answer  fiirther  the  oft-put  question, 
'  Are  missionaries  to  the  heathen  doing  any 
real  good  ? '  I  wish  I  bad  time  to  quote  at 
length  the  witness  borne  by  three  men  of 
the  highest  position  and  character  in  India. 
One  sentence  only  from  each  must  suffice. 

Lord  Lawrence,  late  Governor-General  of 
India,  in  a  letter  to  the  Tima  in  1873,  ^^'^1 — 

'  Apart  from  the  higher  interests  of  religion, 
it  is  most  important,  in  the  interests  of  the 
empire,  that  there  should  be  a  special  class 
of  men  of  holy  lives  and  disinterested 
labours,  living  among  the  people,  and  seek- 
ing at  aJI  times  their  best  good.  To  increase 
this  class,  and  also  to  add  to  the  number  of 
qualified  teachers  (taken  from)  among  the 
natives  themselves,  is  the  object  of  the  Day 
of  Special  Prayer,  and  in  this  object  I  heartily 
sympathize.' 

Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick  (our  own  country- 
man), late  Governor  of  Madras,  said, — 

'  The  progress  of  Christianity  is  slow,  but 
it  is  undeniable.  Every  year  sees  the  area 
and    the  number    slightly    increase.     The 
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gospel  is  btou^t  more  and  more  to  the 
doors  of  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant 
outcast  people.' 

Lastly,  Sir  B4Btlc  Frere,  late  Governor  of 
Bombay,  says, — 

'  I  spcBk  simply  as  to  matters  of  expe- 
rience aiui  observation,  and  not  of  opinion, 
just  as  a  Roman  prefect  might  have  repotted 
to  Trajan  or  the  Antonines;  .and  I  assure 
you  tiiat,  whatever  may  be  told  you  to  the 
coDtrxry,  the  teaching  of  Chiistiauty  among 
r6o,ooo,ooo  of  civilised,  industrious  Hindus 
and  Mohammedans  in  India,  is  effecting 
changes,  moral,  social,  and  political,  which 
for  eictent  aad  rapidity  of  effect,  are  far 
more  extmodinaty  than  anyUiing  that  you 
or  yoor  h&ets  have  witnessed  in  modem 
Europe.' 

These  good  moral  results  are  the  fruits  of 
distiactivcly  religious  teaching  and  example. 

Do  any  believe  that  the  same  results 
could  be  produced  by  the  spread  of  Eng- 
lish education  and  literature  apart  from 
Christianity  ?  It  has  not  been  mere  litera- 
ture and  intellectual  culture  that  have  pro- 
duced the  like  results  anwng  ourselves. 
What  reuon  is  there  then  to  expect  that 
they  will  do  so  among  the  Hindus,  who  are 
naturally  as  religious-minded  a  race  as  we 
are?  Nor  does  the  experiment,  as  &r  as  it 
has  gone,  warrant  any  such  expectations. 
There  are  now  considerable  numbers  of 
young  Bengal  who,  having  been  educated 
in  Gov^nment  collies,  have  cast  off  the 
native  rdi^^on,  and  not  received  the  Chris- 
tian. And  the  picture  drawn  of  such  Ben- 
galee )[OUDg  gentlemen  by  those  who  Icnow 
them  is  by  no  means  edifying.  No  ^doubt 
that  is  but  a  transition  sta^e.  But  it  is  our 
duty  to  try  that  the  transition  stage  of  mere 
negation  should  be  as  brief  as  possible. 
For,  by  the  very  tiature  of  man,  science 
and  literature,  to  be  healthy,  must  repose  on 
a  basis  of  faith;  or  remain  hopeless  and 
heartless,  if  left  without  one. 

While  in  the  Indian  Peninsula  missionaries 
are  confronted  by  a  civilisation  older  than  our 
own,  and  a  philosophy  almost  too  subtle  for 
the  European  mind  to  grasp,  in  other  regions 
they  have  to  face  the  haidEhips,  often  the 
horrors  of  savage  life. 

To  Africa  the  thoughts  of  all  Englishmen 
have  of  late  been  especially  turned  by  the 
publication  of  the  last  journeys  of  Living- 
stone, and  by  the  labours  of  Moffat,  his 
father-in-law,  two  worthy  Scots.  In  the  heart 
of  Africa,  which  Livingstone's  journeys  have 
opened  up,  there  are  powerful  counter-agen- 
cies at  work — the  slave-stealing  trade,  and 


the  Mohammedan  prosel^izing  sword.  And 
unless  Christian  enterpnse  speedily  presses 
upon  the  footsteps  of  Livingstone,  these 
adverse  forces  may  soon   have  obliterated 

the  effect  of  bis  life  and  his  death  for  the 
ends  of  civilisation  and  Christianity. 

The  numberless  island  groups  which  stud 
the  Pacific  have  long  been  a£  interestiog  to 
the  friends  of  missions  as  they  are  attractive 
to  the  lover  of  adventure  or  to  the  naturalist. 

In  r839,  the  interest  of  Europe  was  roused 
to  these  islands  by  the  tidings  of  the  death 
of  the  good  misdooary,  John  Wilhams, 
murdered  amidst  his  self-devoted  labours 
by  the  cannibals  of  the  island  of  Erromanga, 
<Hie  of  the  New  Hebrides.  European  curi- 
osity, startled  for  a  little,  soon  fell  asleep. 
But  the  unwearied  missionaries  of  six  or 
seven  different  Churches  still  pressed  on 
in  different  parts  of  the  vast  Polynesia. 
And  within  twenty  years  after  the  death  of 
Williams,  on  the  very  island  where  he  fell, 
the  gospel  was  welcomed  with  gladness  by 
the  people  who  murdered  him. 

Once  more  :  in  September,  1871,  the 
world,  which  had  thought  so  little  in  the 
interval  about  the  South  Sea  Islands,  was 
again  startled  by  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Bishop  Patteson,  murdered  by  the  savages 
of  Nukapu,  one  of  the  Santa  Cruz  group. 
Many  here  have  no  doubt  since  read  of  that 
self-devoted  life  and  death.  They  will  re- 
member the  strange,  mysterious  beauty  of 
tiiat  scene  when  the  boat  was  pushed  off 
from  the  coral  reef  with  his  dead  body  in 
it,  rolled  in  a  native  mat,  with  a  palm-leaf 
fastened  over  the  breast 

To  those  who  have  not  read  that  life, 
especially  to  the  young,  I  would  say,  read  it. 

They  will  there  see  the  faithful  picture  of 
one  in  whom  were  united  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion and  refinement  of  modem  manhood 
with  the  simplicity,  the  self-devotion,  the 
holiness  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

As  one  well  entitled  to  speak  has  well 
said — 

In  him  were  singularly  combined  the 
spirit  of  chivalry — the  glorious  ornament  of  a 
bygone  time — the  spirit  of  charity,  rare  in 
every  age,  and  the  spirit  of  reverence,  which 
the  favourite  children  of  this  generation 
appear  to  have  combined  to  Iran.  The 
three  highest  titles  that  can  be  given  to  man 
are  those  of  martyr,  hero,  saint  Which  of 
the  three  is  there  that  in  substance  might  not 
be  attached  to  the  name  of  John  Coleridge 
Patteson?" 

But  we  must  beware  lest  we. '  let  our  words 
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and  thoughts  outrun  our  hearts.'  One  almost 
feels,  in  speaking  of  such  men,  who  and 
what  are  we  that  we  should  take  upon  us 
even  to  praise  them  ?  Is  there  not  pre- 
sumption, almost  unreality,  in  common  men 
doing  so?  For  probably  .many  persons  of 
mature  years  here  will  feel  that,  though  they 
have  always  in  a  general  way  approved  of 
Christian  missions,  and  given  to  them  the 
yearly  c<»iventional  dole,  they  have  never 
really  taken  interest  in  them,  or  helped  them 
by  active  sympathy.  For  myself  I  must 
confess  that  in  time  past  I  have  given  time 
and  thought  to  many  objects  far  less  worthy. 
Perhaps  one  might  never  have  been  awakened 
from  this  lukewarmness,  had  it  not  been  my 
lot  to  have  known  at  college,  both  in  Scot- 
land and  in  England,  some  men  who  have 
since  become  eminent  missionaries.  As 
young  men  these  were  among  the  purest, 
the  noblest,  the  most  unsel&sh  spirits  I  have 
erer  mtt  They  gave  atp,  for  die  advance- 
mentcf  Chrisfs  kiogdivi,  home,  Itigh  pios- 
|ii  iilii.  111!  that  the  Wdrid  BMCt  vahies,  and 
mat  finth  to  leala  fie  of -fnviUion  asd  Go 
findiaoreariy  grace. 

A  iflw  -ameh  we  rw^y  tuMe  loKnni,  hut 
douWaK  Uaare  are  miny:Biore  l&e  dmn 
now  ai  Ike  amMton  fold  iHiose  iiunes  we 
haveiwrer  liraid.  Can  «e  diink  of  wdi 
■■1  vrftkBOt  VMK 'hmnmg  •£  tedt,  -Goste 
s(OBe  «C  the  contiut  betmnvtbaicBe^evo- 
tioD,  wl  mr  easy  self-ind%na  waya  ? 
we  can' do  nothing  else,  we '■my 
by  OBT  sympalhy,  we  axy  rMp  them  % 
pT^ftS,wc.aia!f  at  least  say  to  thna, — 

*Mw  tm~~WBi  «  who  mMj  not  lliara 

The  toil  and  glory  of  lUe  fight 

At  leul  «1U  uk,  in  umeil  prayn, 

God'g  blniing  an  tbc  right.' 

in  this  place,  wbere  so  latge  a  part  of  the 
I  population  ore  young  pemons,  many  of  whom 
will  soon  be  scattered  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  would  it  not  be  well  that  their  hearts 
should  be  early  prepared,  wihen  they  leave 
home,  to  take  interest  in  the  Chrisdan  work 
that  ia  being  done  in  the  lands  to  which 
diey  may  go,  and  to  sympathize  with  the 
good  men  who  ate  doing  it?  For  this  is 
quite  certain,  that,  go  where  they  will,  they 
will  not  find  anytiiing  else  more  worthy  of 
their  sym[]athy. 

IT  it  should  be  thaf  none  hae  inay  them- 
selves become  aussuHiaiies,  yet  it  is  well 
that  they  shookl  know  that  in  foreign  lands 


they,  by  their  lives,  must  either  help  or  hinder 
the  cause  of  Christianity.  The  late  Bishop 
Cotton  used  to  say  that  one  of  the  greatest 
hindrances  to  the  progress  of  the  gospe!  in 
India  was  the  unchristian  lives  of  many  so- 
called  Christians  there.  The  natives  natu- 
rally turn  away  with  aversion  from  a  religion 
which  they  see  belied  by  the  lives  of  many 
who  profess  it. 

Any  here  whose  lives  may  hereafter  be 
spent  in  India,  or  other  foreign  lands,  either 
in  trade,  or  in  the  civil  eervice,  or  as  colo- 
nists, should  know  that  the  tone  of  their 
lives,  whether  they  will  it  or  no,  must  either 
help  forward  or  retard  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  the  land  where  they  dwell.  By  their  whole 
dealings  and  bearing  toward  the  natives  they 
must  either  be  witnesses  to  tiiem  for  Christ 
or  against  Him. 

He  who  has  any  Christianity  in  his  heart 
at  all  will  be  conscientious  how  he  treats 
tkese  natives.  The  nme  otxetul,  the  more 
degraded  tfaoy  may  be. 


Naw,jB  toJMgiBB^yoraigiMn.-aml  others 
to  give  tritrmsBhas  .ito  misson  itaik,  I  have 
4li^s:filt-tbU  Uicae  was  """■t^jpg  strange 
in  psB—g  jakoOm^  others  to  undertake 
.tigiririiip8.a«d  dancn  for  the  sake  of  the 
gatptir'iAiAtikfymiii  not  themselves  under- 
goR.  .Atllaaat  Jf&r  <ne  cannot  do  it.  He 
MttlyvMaa  eattidtii'tD  pnes  otheis  to  engage 
in  baUle,  iriu>  can  eay,  '  Follow  me.'  But 
this  one  may  say.  That  if  any  young  man 
should  feci  tus  heart  moved  to  go  forth  as  a 
missionary,  he  would  choose  a  course  for 
which  this  world,  indeed,  has  no  rewards, 
except  the  honour  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
best  men. 

But  ,if  he  is  a  true  missioDary,  be  will  find 
another  reward — the  sense  that  he  is  helpii^ 
forward  the  Hue  hope  of  the  world  in  the 
directest  way — the  consciousness  that  he  is 
pennitted  to  be  a  fellow-worker  with  the 
Highest  in  advancing  upon  earth  His  eitemal 
kingdom.  And  we,  whose  lot  is  now  fixed 
at  home,  will  follow  such  men  with  our  eym- 
pathies  and  our  prayers,  and  will  feel  that, 
if  oiu  lives  and  work  here  have  any  worth, 
it  is  only  as  they  tend,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  set  forward  that  same  kingdom 
of  God. 


T.GoQt^le 
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Bv  LADY  VERNEY. 


I  SAT  waitii.g  for  a  busy  man,  and  as  the 
old  horse  moved  slowly  backwards  and 
forward  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  in  the 
north-east  wind,  sharp,  though  it  pretended 
to  be  May,  we  came  opposite  a  cheap 
draper's  at  the  corner  of  a  poor  street.  The 
windows  were  fall  of  earnest  adjurations  to 
"purchase  this  splendid  article,  the  only 
thing  worn,  price  fivepence  three  farthings ; " 
or  "  this  entirely  new  and  fashionable  design 
in  mantles,  just  out,  at  less  than  cost  price." 
I  wanted  a  ball  of  string,  and  utilised  my 
enforced  leisure  by  going  in  to  get  it.  It  is 
a  tedious  business  to  buy  even  a  ball  of 
string  at  a  cheap  draper's,  and  I  had  long  to 
wait.  Presently  the  shop  door  opened  and  two 


little  children  came  in  hand-in-hand ;  their 
brown  frocks  were  of  the  simplest  possible 
stuff,  but  there  was  quite  a  poetry  of  neat- 
ness in  the  exquisite  nicety  of  their  dress, 
the  little  lines  of  white  frill  round  their  throats 
and  sleeves,  the  string  of  coral  round  their 
necks.  They  had  nothing  on  their  heads, 
but  their  beautifully  plaited  hair  hung  down 
their  backs.  There  was  almost  a  foreign 
air  about  them,  but  their  accent  was  purely 
English.  Altogether  they  had  a  refined, 
cared-for  look,  contrasting  with  their  pre- 
mature shifting  for  themselves,  which  was 
very  touching. 

They  were  both  very  pretty  children,  with 
small  regular  features,  but  the  anxious  consi- 


dering expression  in  the  dark  paleface  of  the 
eldest  was  much  too  old  for  her  years.  Her 
long  eyelashes  almost  tested  on  her  cheeks, 
and  when  she  raised  them,  the  laige  liquid 
brown  eyes  had  a  whole  world  of  thought 
and  feeling  in  them.  She  began  in  a  low, 
gentle,  shy  voice,  to  set  fortii  a  long  list  of 
infinitesimal  wants  to  the  shopman.  "  Three 
small  hooks  and  eyes,  half-a-dozen  pearl  shirt- 
buttons,  two  large  horn  ones,  a  reel  of  black 
thread,  a  skein  of  worsted,"  and  so  on.  She 
was  very  clear  and  precise  in  her  enumeration, 
and  evidently  scrupulously  exact,  and  while  the 
shopman  was  very  patiently  looking  out  her 
requirements,  she  ranged  three  pennies  and 
a  halfpenny,  kept  tight  and  hot  in  her  little 
hand,  on  the  edge  of  the  counter  to  pay  for 
her  large  order.  I  spoke  to  her,  and  asked 
if  they  lived  near.  "  Not  far,"  she  said  in 
a.  reserved   tone.      How    old    were   they? , 


"  Annette  is  six,  I  am  eight,"  she  answered, 
hut  in  the  same  cold,  self-contained  manner. 
They  had  evidently  been  told  not  to  gossip 
with  strangers. 

"  What  little  things  to  send  on  errands!"  I 
said  to  the  shopman. 

"  They  do  their  work  much  better  than 
the  big  ones,"  he  replied.  "We'd  ten  times 
rather  have  such  than  their  mothers.  They 
loiter  and  talk  and  look  at  a  dozen  things 
without  buying ;  these  do  their  business,  and 
have  done  with  it." 

I  had  at  last  received  my  string,  I  could 
not  infringe  further  on  the  quiet  little  dignity 
of  my  companions,  ai>d  went  a»Tiy. 

Not  many  days  after  I  was  waiting  again 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  but  this  time  in 
one  of  the  busiest  of  the  busy  London 
thoroughfares.  It  was  in  the  height  of  the 
fearful  rush  of  the  season,  and  I  sat  watch- 
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ing  the  heavy  omnibuses  crowded  with 
masses  of  human  beings  which  came  bearing 
down  upon  us.  Great  waggons  crushed 
heavily  on ;  dashing  Mansom  cabs  swung 
recklessly  past— cutting  in — swinging — tur- 
ning— crossing;  horses  were  prancing  and 
plunging;  it  was  a  network  of  legs  and 
wheels ;  a  perfect  Babel  of  noise  and  bustle. 
As  I  looked  on  I  noticed  two  little  girls 
with  a  small  boy  about  two  years  old 
between  them,  hurrying  along  the  pavement 
The  nuises  held  tightly  on  to  the  child's 
hands,  and  his  black  beads  of  eyes  peered 
out  of  his  shelter  with  the  wide-awake  sharp 
expression  of  a  London  baby.  Suddenly, 
to  my  distress,  the  convoy  began  to  attempt 
to  cross  the  street  in  the  face  of  the  hub- 
bub, and  I  recognised  the  long  tails  (though 
the  heads  were  now  covered  with  hats)  and 
the  brown  frocks  of  my  small  acquaintances 
■of  the  week  before.  It  was  a  raw,  gusty, 
disagreeable  day,  the  water-carts  and  the 
east  wind  were  fighting  against  each  other, 
and  water  and  dust  had  been  churned 
into  a  sort  of  greasy  mud.  The  horses  had 
a  very  infirm  footing  on  the  sUppery  steep 
incline  of  the  wide  street;  there  was  no 
tegular  crossing,  but  the  children  were 
following  the  lead  of  some  older  adventurous 
passengers.  I  watched  the  peiilous  passage 
anxiously,  too  far  off  to  be  of  any  help ; 
«11  seemed  at  first  to  go  on  well ;  even  that 
incam<Uion  of  the  London  savage,  a  butcher's 
boy,  had  turned  aside  for  them  in  his  reckless 
course.  They  were  so  small  and  innocent- 
looking  that  the  omnibuses  swerved  an  inch 
or  two  in  their  favour,  and  the  prancing  horses 
in  a  barouche  drew  up  a  hair's  breadth  to  let 
them  pass.  I  began  to  breathe,  they  were 
already  half  way  across  in  safety,  when  the 
little  group  was  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
company,  and  stopped  in  the  very  middle  of 
road  by  an  enormous  dray  with  four  horses, 
which  was  taking  its  slow  length  along. 
They  stood  beside  it  as  behind  a  rampart  of 
defence  as  long  as  its  course  lasted,  but  it 
bad  stopped  the  way  for  a  whole  entangle- 
ment  of  impatient  cabs  and  carriages,  and  as 
the  last  heavy  wheel  rolled  stolidly  on,  two 
violently  driven  Hansoms  cut  across  each 
Other,  both  trying  to  be  first  in  the  narrow 
free  way  which  now  opened  for  them.  There 
was  just  time  for  the  children  to  get  past 
the  rival  horses'  heads — not  the  twentieth 
of  a  second  to  spare,  when  to  my  horror  I 
saw  the  Uttle  nurse  child  slip  on  the  greasy 
pavement,  there  was  a  tumbling  heap  of 
little  petticoats  for  a  moment,  and  a  frightful 
confusion  of  hoofs  and  wheels  and  children's 
XVII— lo 


limbs.  The  horses  had,  almost  miraculously 
as  it  seemed,  avoided  trampling  on  them, 
but  the  wheels  had  been  less  merciful,  and 
by  the  time  I  reached  the  spot,  the  by- 
standers were  raising  a  fainting  child  fix>m 
the  ground,  with  a  poor  Uttle  crushed  bleed- 
ing foot  and  ankle  which  I  could  hardly  bear 
to  look  at.  Everybody  was  very  helpful, 
some  water  was  brought  from  a  shop,  smell- 
ing salts  came  out  of  somebody's  pocket, 
sal  volatile  from  the  chemist's  below;  but 
there  was  nothing  really  to  be  done  Irat  to 
take  her  to  the  nearest  hospital.  A  police- 
man came  forward  and  took  hold  of  the 
hands  of  the  two  younger  children.  "  Where 
do  you  live?"  he  said  in  a  very  fatherly 
tone.  "  Mamy  knows — ^we  haven't  been  there 
long,"  replied  little  Annette,  pointing  to  her 
sister  and  sobbing.  "  But  at  least  yon  can 
show  me  the  way  to  it,"  inquired  the  man 
kindly.  She  nodded  and  pointed  down  the 
street.  "Robby  and  me  can  find  it,"  she 
said,  and  they  trotted  off  trustfully,  one  on 
each  side  their  guardian,  as  we  drove  away. 

"Where's  Robby,  he's  not  hurt,  I  hope?" 
asked  the  poor  child,  waking  up  from  her 
swoon.  "  I  did  try  to  push  him  out  of  the 
way  of  the  wheels,  and  Annette  too.  You'll 
tell  mother,"  and  she  relapsed  into  a  half 
conscious  state. 

It  was  not  very  far  to  the  hosjntal,  but  it 
seemed  hours  before  she  could  be  ddivered 
over  to  the  shrewd,  quick-looking  surgeon, 
and  the  pleasant-faced  nnrse.  He  ^ook 
his  head. 

"  If  s  a  case  of  amputation — chloroform  : 
she  won't  feel  it,"  pronounced  he  gravely  and 
decidedly,  and  the  poor  little  prostrate  form 
was  hurried  off,  the  laige  eyes  looking  round 
with  a  puzzled,  half-scared  expression,  which 
was  infinitely  pathetic,  at  my  face,  as  the  only 
one  she  had  ever  seen  before. 

"  She'd  better  be  kept  as  quiet  as  can  be," 
said  the  nurse  kindly,  when  I  asked  how 
soon  her  fiieods  might  see  the  little  girl. 
"  They'll  do  no  good,  and  only  worry  her  by 
crying,  most  likely." 

I  had  no  means  of  communicating  with 
the  child's  home.  She  herself  could  not  be 
troubled  about  it,  and  the  policeman  must 
be  trusted  to  give  the  direction  of  the  hos- 
pital, to  which  he  knew  she  had  been  carried. 
"  You'll  get  the  address  for  me  as  soon  as 
you  can,"  I  said,  as  I  went  away.  It  was 
now  nearly  dark. 

The  next  morning  when  I  went  to  inquire 
for  Mary,  "She's  asleep,"  said  the  nurse, 
"  she's  going  on  all  right,  but  it's  a  nervous 
little  one,  and  best  kept  quiet    Chloroform's 
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all  very  well,  but  it's  the  healing,  which 
must  be  gone  through  all  the  same,  and  the 
being  sick  after  it's  over,  and  thefiist  dress- 
ing and  all  that  is  so  trying,  as  we  nuises 
know,  none  so  welL  You'd  best  not  see  her 
yeL  Her  father  came  late  last  night,  and 
here's  the  address  where  they  live,  which  he 
gave  me — Jem  Cradoclt's  the  name." 

I  went  in  search  of  the  place.  At  the  end 
of  a  quiet  eul-de-sac,  opening  out  of  the  great 
thoroughfare,  were  a  pair  of  lofty  iron  gates 
heloDging  to  the  departed  grmtness  of  some 
old^ashioned  "  msSi3\oa"~~entre cour  et  jar- 
din.  I  passed  in — a  wild  tangle  of  lilacs  and 
pink  May  in  full  flower,  great  bunches  of 
white  elder,  xaA  broad-leaved  sumach,  with 
tall  elms  over-arching  the  whole,  Were  grow- 
ing about  deep  hollows,  where  the  bricks 
had  been  dug  out  of  the  foundations  of  the 
deceased  great  house,  and  upon  the  desolate 
heaps  of  refuse  overgrown  with  long  grass. 
Only  the  gloomy  backs  of  afewalmost  win- 
dowless  houses  looked  into  the  space,  which 
was  very  large,  and  everything  was  so  still  that 
the  birds  were  singing  as  in  a  country  lane  ; 
yet  on  all  sides  the  roar  of  the  great  city 
seemed  to  hem  it  in,  and  was  heard  rising 
and  falling  occasionally,  but  ^with  the  con- 
tinuous undertone  of  the  sea — the  silence 
seemed  like  a  presence,  by  force  of  con- 
trast. The  garden  had  once  run  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  river,  but  the  new  enclosed 
foreshore  had  isolated  it  ftom  the  wwld 
beyond,  with  a  broad  strip  of  frowsy,  untidy, 
unoccupied  land  shut  in  by  a  high  fence. 
Amongst  &e  grass,  surrounded  by  theflower- 
ing  shrubs,  overstKkdowed  by  the  tall  trees, 
was  a  large  old  boat,  evid«it)y  dragged  up  and 
forgotten  when  the  liTCr  wall  had  boon  first 
made,  and  now  left  stranded,  &r  from  die 
only  element  where  it  oould  beof'anyuse 
or  significance"  whatever— left  behiod  in 
the  race— eisp^,  useless,  "  remote,  un- 
friendly, melancholy,  sicnv."  It  was  very 
strongly  buili^  and  diere  was  a  good  deal  of 
work  left'in  it,  if  it  could  have  been  in  its 
right  place,  but  now  it  hiy  blistered  by  the 
sun,  its  planks  gradually  rotting  away — 
mouldering  piecemeal,  in  unlovely  decay. 
King  Thtedorevas  painted  in  rude  red  letters 
on  the  bows.  Poor  King  Theedsrtl  I  felt 
quite  Sony  for  him-~<me  out  of  sorts  with 
fortune,  like  his  namesake, — '^outof  gear"  in 
the  world. 

I  made  my  way  to  the  door  of  some  old 
stables  which  had  belonged  to  the  ez-great 
house,  atill  had  not  been  pulled  down,  i 
was  met  1^  a  groom  coming  from  his  horses. 

"Jem  Cradock — yes,  thafs  ine.     You're 


come  to  see  my  missis  ? "  said  he.  "  It's  a 
poor  place,  will  you  walk  up-stairs.  She've 
just  a-been  brought  to  bed  of  her  fourth,  yes- 
terday, and  ahe've  a-been  rarely  put  about 
with  all  this,  so  to  speak.  She  took  on  greatly 
about  Mamy.  I'd  a  hard  matter  for  to 
pacify  her  last  night,  when  I  come  home." 

Then,  as  we  went  tip  the  steep  rickety 
staircase,  he  went  on — 

"  I  were  out  a'most  all  yesterday,  and  the 
nurse  she  just  seat  the  children  off  to  be  out 
of  the  way  for  the  day  to  their  aunfs — thafs 
my  sister — And  there  wasn't  anybody  to 
see  to  them  there,  I  take  it — she's  so  busy, 
is  my  sister — and  so  they  gets  into  trouble 
trying  to  come  home,  I  suppose.  Mamy's 
such  a  one  to  be  with  her  mother." 

It  was  a  little  dark  room,  looking  out,  not 
on  the  garden,  but  on  a  narrow  yard  beyond, 
which  was  very  close  even  on  this  breezy 
day.  The  poor  woman's  pale  face  was  so 
painfully  eager  and  nervous,  as  made  one's 
heart  ache  to  see,  at  the  time  when  she  most 
required  rest  of  mind  and  body,  whUe  a 
■wailing  baby  lay  on  the  bed  beside  her. 

"  Had  I  seen  Her  child  ?  was  she  in  great 
pain  ?  what  did  she  say  ?  She  was  a  great 
help  to  her  mother,  was  Mamy  I  Wheie'» 
Mamy  ?  "  she  sobbed  pitifully.  "  Oh,  Jem, 
why  weren't  you  there,  not  to  let  her  be  sent 
off  like  that  out  of  the  house  when  1  couldn't 
see  to  it ! "  and  the  b^  tears  rolled  down  ber 
white  cheeks. 

I  saw  where  Manny's  large  eyes  and  long 
lashes,  and  clear  -brunette  complexiou  came 
from.  She  was  from  Jersey  h^^elf,  she  told 
me. 

The  two  other  children  were  playing  in  the 
room.  "  She  couldn't  bear  them  now  out  bf 
her  sight,"  said  the  loud-voioed  dtabby  nurse, 
when  I  proposed  to  take  tfaen>Bwayfora  tkne. 

"  You'll  have  her  in  a  fever  if  you  don't 
keep  her  quieter  than  this,"  I  said  to  the 
husband,  as  I  came  away 'to  ;get  some  more 
and  better  help. 

Jem  began  explaining  rather  confusedly 
about  his  being  away  till  bo  late  the'  day 
before,  his  broad,  good-natured,  weak,  hand- 
some face,  had  a  sort  of  blush  up  to  his  red 
ears.  I  am  afraid  it  had  been  enjoying 
itself  at  the  public  house,  instead  of  help- 
ing in  the  trouble  at  home.  To  conceal  faus 
shamefaced  look  he  stooped  down  and  took 
tip  a  child  on  each  strong  ana,  and  litUe 
Robby  crowed  with  delight,  and  patted 
daddy's  face  as  he  went  along.  He  was  evi- 
dently fond  of  his  children,  and  kind  to  th«n 
after  his  fashion,  and  when  he  remembered  it. 
He  now  canied  them  both  out,  and  put  them 
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into  the  old  boat,  the  sides  of  which  were  too 
high  for  them  to  crawl  out  unassisted. 

"There  I  "  said  he,  with  great  satisfaction 
at  his  own  iDvendOD,  "  they'll  be  safe  here, 
anyhow  for  a  while,  out  of  harm's  way,  and 
I  shan't  be  far  off  with  the  horses.  Mother 
was  Jersey  born,  and  luiowed  as  much  about 
a.  boat  when  I  mairied  her  as  I  does  of  a 
hoise,  so  I  think  she'll  be  pleased  like." 

The  two  small  young  faces  peered  curi- 
ously and  rather  anxiously  over  the  weather- 
beaten  timben  as  I  handed  up  all  the 
things  to  play  with  that  we  could  lay  hai>ds 
on.  I  looked  back,  as  I  laft  the  place. 
The  weather  had  recovered  its  temper. 
The  shadows  of  the  trees  flickered'  oyer 
them,  the  soit  May  wind  blew  the  petals  of 
the  laburnum  in  their  faces.  Robby  had 
hooked  himself  on  by  his  aims  over  the 
«dgc  of  the  boat ;  Annette  was  resting  her 
round  cheek  on  her  hand  :  they  looked  like 
the  cherubs  at  the  bottom  of  the  San  Sisto 
Raphael,  without  any  inconvenient  little 
stomachs  to  be  filled,  or  active  little  limbs 
to  be  clothed,  while  the  bright  eyes  watched 
me  intently  as  I  walked  away,  promising  to 
return. 

The  poor  woman's  recovery  was  very  slow. 
£  thou^t  she  looked  moie  white  apd  more 
nervous  th^n  ever,  when  next,  I  brought  her 
news  of  Mamy. 

"  She  was  such  a  one  to  help  at  home ;  she'd 
more  thought  in  hei  little  finger  nor  yonder 
woman  in  her  big  body,"  said  she  irritably, 
•ts  the  heavy4ianded,  heavy-footed-  char- 
woman clattered  among  the  crockery,  and 
distuibed  the  equilibrium  of  everything 
which  could  be  shaken  or  overset  Poor 
Annette's  fastidious  neatness  was  cruelly  in- 
sulted by  the  din  and  disorder  of  her  drabby 
nurse,  but  this  was  to  be  remedied  to-day, 
and  irtore  eflkient  help  coming 

"And  Jemsaya  ^e's  lost  her  foot;"  she 
went  on,  "if 3  bad  enough  for  a  naan,  but 
for  a  little  girl,  and  such  a  pretty  on«,  and  so 
light  to  go,"  she  sobbed,  "  folk  mayn't  like 
to  marry  her  with  but  one  poor  little  foot, 
perhaps ;  and  how's  shC'  to  get  her  living 
with  crutchea  like  that?  My  little  Mamy, 
ma  petite,  my  darling,  my  pretty  one  !" 

"She'll  get  about  wonderfully,  they. say, 
with  an  artificial  foot.  You'll  hardly  see  it, 
and  she's  so  youi^  she'll  learn  to  manage  it 
like  a  real  one ;  and  she's  doing  very  nicely 
at  the  hospital,  and  they're  all  so  fond  of  her 
in  the  ward,  and  petting  and  spoiling  her  to 
your-  heuf  s  content  I  wish  you  could  see 
her ;  she  looked  quite  happy  to-day,  and  a 
little  colow  in  her  cheeks." 


But  Annette  the  elder  refiised  to  be  com- 
forted; she  pined  to  get  to  see  her  child, 
or  that  ^e  should  come  to  her,  and  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  was  possible. 

Although  the  shock  had  been  great  to 
the  nervous  child,  she  was  up  and  about 
before  her  mother.  It  was  the  first  day  that 
the  poor  woman  had  come  down-stairs,  and 
she  insisted  on  sitting  under  the  trees,  with 
an  empty  chair  beside  her,  watching  anxiously 
for.  the  sound  of  the  wheels  which  w^rC'  to 
bring  her  Maiy  home.  Presently  the  great 
iroU'  gates  creaked  majestically^  and  poor 
Mamy  on.  her'  cmtohes  came  slowly  in. 
Annette  held  out  her  arms :  she  was  white 
even  to  her  lips,  and  looked  as  if  she  were 
going  to  faint ;  but  she  recovered  herself, 
and  sat  stroking  her  chUd's  face,  and  croon- 
ing inarticulate  welcomes,  with  a  shower  of 
pet  names  in  her  long-unused  Jersey  patois, 
which  seemed  to  come  more  naturally  to  her 
in  moments  of  emotion.  "  Mon  chou  !  mon 
ange  !  mon  petit  cceur  I  my  precious  ! "  And 
then  the  two  sat  side  by  side  in  silence, 
holding  each  other  by  the  hand. 

"Was  it  very  bad,  Mjimy?''  said  her 
mother  at  last  "  And  your  poor  foot  gone 
and  all ! "    And  her  tears  began  tg  flow. 

"  They  were  all  so  kjnd,"  answered  the 
little  girl  cheerfully,  "  and  nurse  had  a. 
canary  sung  so  nice ;  and  Mrs.  Jones  gave 
me,  oh  J  such  a  pretty  picture-book  {it's  in 
my  box),  and  a  doll  with  real  petticoats  to 
take  off.  Theywere  all  quit«  sorry  when  I 
came  away," 

"  And  you  can't  get  about  without  your 
crutches,"  sighed  her  mother,  not  listening 
to  the  list  of  delights,  and  even,  I  thought,  a 
little  jealous  of  the  new  friends  whom  her 
child!  had  made  and  she  knew  nothing  of. 

"  I'm  to  be  measured  for  my  foot  in  next 
week,"  answered  Mamy  proudly ;  "  and  I 
shall'  walk  now  soon  so  nice  wt^  the 
crutches.  There  was  a  little  boy,  youngar 
nor  me,  used  to  hop  about'  so-  funny  with' 
them.  He'd  get  across  the  ward  so  as  they 
could  hardly  catch  him ;  and  I  oui  do  a 
great  deal  too  :  only  see!  " 

And  she  began  to  show  off  her  profiGiency, 
her  mother  uttering  a  faint  cry  at  the  sight, 
dolefiil  enough,  of  the  efforts  to  malte  the 
best  of  the  great  loss.  The  wind  had  been 
tempered  to  the  shorn  Iamb,  but  the-  poor 
mother's  tears  were  hardly  to  be  wondered  at, 

I  thought  I  detected  a  strong  effort  in  the 
child  to  bring  forward  all  th«  cheerful  side 
of  the  story,  almost  unconsciously  springing 
out  of  her  old  life  of  ardent  devotion  to  her 
mother ;  but  the  struggle  was  growing  almost 
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too  much  for  her,  as  I  saw  in  her  little 
quivering  lips  and  drooping  head. 

"  Here's  some  bread  and  butter,  and  tea 
and  cake— we're  making  a  feast  for  Mamy's 
coming  home  so  well,"  made  a  wholesome 
divereion, 

"And  you  haven't  seen  the  baby,"  said 
the  new  nurse,  judiciously  bringing  forward 
the  very  ugly  Utile  red  bundle  which  few 
but  mothers  can  admire. 

And  presently,  to  his  Ettle  daughter's  joy, 
Jem  rode  in  at  the  gales,  on  one  horse  and 
leading  another,  with  a  grin  and  a  smile 
of  welcome,  and,  coming  out  trom  the 
stables,  seized  hold  of  the  younger  children, 
who  had  been  kept  till  now  in  the  back- 
ground, and  hoisted  them  both  into  the  old 


boat,  where  they  sac  looking  down  on  us  as 
out  of  a  big  cradle,  muDching  cake  and  drink- 
ing mugs  of  tea,  in  a  serious,  earnest  state  of 
mmd,  as  if  they  were  performing  a  grave  and 
solemn  duty  to  themselves  and  the  public. 

Even  poor  King  Theodore  had  found  a 
certain  use  by  waiting  patiently  for  his  lime. 

The  cloud  had  lifted  from  poor  Annette 
Cradock's  face,  as  Mamy  crept  very  close  to 
her  in  the  little  low  arm-chair,  her  small 
arms  and  soft  cheek  resting  on  her  mother's 
hands  and  lap,  with  a  sort  of  protecting  com- 
fort and  care  in  them,  which  was  inexpressi- 
bly touching  from  the  child  to  the  parent. 
The  sun  shone,  both  morally  and  materially, 
on  the  little  group,  for  that  evening  at  least, 
and  I  came  away. 


BEFORE  THE  FIGHT. 


VX/HO    is   there,    Fritz,    to    pray 
"    VV       you?" 

I  said,  as  we  were  lying 
On  the  bare  ground  beneath  the  firs. 

Through  which  the  wind  went  sighing. 

The  leaguered  city  lay  below. 
Our  men  lay  round  about  us. 

And  I  had  thought  of  home,  and  how 
The  evenings  passed  without  us. 

Fiitz  ruse  and  leaned  against  a  tree. 
And  on  the  mist  stood  gazing — 

"  There's  nobody  to  pray  for  me. 
For  all  my  folk  are  praising. 


"  Or  as  yours  pray  for  you  at  home, 
In  heaven  mine  may  be  praymg. 

'  Lord,  do  not  let  him  longer  roam, 
Love  sickens  with  delaying.' 

"  Prayers  change,  you  see,"  and  Fritz  smiletf 

sweet 
Out  in  the  pale  moon's  shiver, 
"  Yet  in  God's  heart  the  prayers  all  meet. 

And  melt  in  his  love  s  river." 

Next  eve  the  sun  went  angry  down. 

Next  night  was  dark  and  chill, 
And  I  lay  in  the  conquered  town. 

But  Fritz  slept  on  the  hill. 

ISABELLA   FYVIE  MAYO, 


HOMES  OF  THE  LONDON  POOR. 


CHARLES  KINGSLEY,  in  one  of  his 
most  touching  essays,  mourns  over 
the  malign  influence  exerted  on  the  decent 
and  industrious  poor  by  their  enforced  prox- 
imity to  the  idle  and  degraded.  "  Let  us  no 
longer  stand  by,"  he  urges,  "  and  see  moral 
purity,  in  street  after  street,  pent  in  the  same 
noisome  den  with  moral  corruption,  to  be 
involved  in  one  common  doom,  as  the  Latin 
tyrant  of  old  used  to  bind  together  the  dead 
corpse  and  the  living  victim.  But  let  the 
man  who  would  deserve  well  of  his  city,  well 
of  his  country,  set  his  heart  and  brain  to  the 
great  purpose  of  giving  the  workman  a  dwell- 
ing fit  for  a  virtuous  and  a  civilised  being, 
and  like  the  priest  of  old  stand  between  the 
living  and  the  dead,  that  the  plague  may  be 
stayed."     If  it  had  been  Charles  Kingsley's 


good  fortune  to  have  accompanied  us  in 
some  of  our  recent  visitations,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  penned  without  delay  a  proof  of 
the  vast  influence  for  good  that  may  be 
exerted  by  the  respectable  and  industrious 
poor  on  those  around  them  and  below  them 
in  the  social  scale,  when  once  you  have  prac- 
tically considered  their  case,  and  made  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  live  quiet  and  cleanly  lives. 
By  appointment  on  a  recent  morning,  we 
met  a  lady  who  had  agreed  to  show  us  the 
mode  in  which  she  carried  on  an  important 
department  of  the  work,  to  which  she  has 
for  years  devoted  all  her  time  and  en^gies. 
We  passed  through  a  fine,  fashionable  street, 
then  through  a  square,  crossed  over  a  main 
street,  and  turned  down  an  alley,  at  once  to 
perceive  that  we  were  on  the  margin  (rf  a 
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ctowded  district.  This  alley  burrowed 
along  through  rows  of  damp,  dilapidated 
houses,  with  that  peculiar  close  odour  one 
never  misses  in  such  places,  and  at  last  we 
found  outselves  in  the  centre  of  a  court, 
which  at  firet  look  struck  us  with  a  joyous 
sense  of  contrast.  The  space  between  the 
TOWS  (for  it  is  a  thorough^re)  was  compara- 
tively clean,  iu  spite  of  the  numerous  articles 
set  out  at  the  dingy  shop-doors  ;  and,  look- 
ing through  into  the  back  yards,  for  most  , 
put  miserably  small,  one  was  pleased  to 
find  them  clear  and  veryclcan.  Only  in  one 
case  did  we  see  some  boxes  set  up  against 
the  wall ;  and  for  this,  as  our  guide  explained 
to  ns,  a  special  license  had  been  given,  as 
the  employment  of  the  man  to  whom  they 
belonged  could  not  be  carried  on  without 
his  occasionally  having  them  there  for  a 
little  space.  "We  have  to  exercise  a  firm 
control  in  all  these  matters,"  said  she,  "  for 
if  you  give  an  inch,  an  ell  would  soon  be 
taken."  We  pass  in,  and  go  on  from  one 
room  to  another,  admiring  the  whiteness  of 
the  common  stairs,  and  the  excellent  con- 
dition of  the  houses.  Here  is  a  family  of 
little  ones  left  in  charge  of  a  father,  conva- 
lescent, while  the  mother  is  out  at  work. 
A  word  of  kindly  encouragement  is  said, 
and  a  fresh  engagement  for  next  day  is 
made  for  the  wife.  In  another  room  two 
young  girls  are  busy  at  the  sewing-machine, 
the  one  teaching  the  other,  while  the  mother 
is  out ;  some  cheerful  words  of  counsel  are 
given,  and  a  magazine  left  in  place  of  one 
scot  bade.  In  a  room  above,  a  man  and 
his  wife  are  enthusiastic  over  their  singing- 
birds,  and  a  few  minutes  is  passed  in  listen- 
ing to  his  account  of  his  favourites.  Next 
door  a  complaint  is  tendered  about  a  neighs 
hour  who  has  been  disagreeable,  and  a  bit 
of  dtiUul  mediation  has  to  be  done  between 
this  tenant  and  the  tenant  of  the  room 
above:  there  a  grate  is  out  of  gear;  and 
here  again  a  chimney-pot  has  been  broken, 
with  a  smoky  room  for  one  result.  These 
have  to  be  arranged  for,  and  a  note  is 
accordingly  taken.  In  another  house,  we 
find  in  one  room  a  cx>bbler  working  away 
industriously,  and  cheerful  in  spite  of  dull 
trade  ;  and  in  the  next  room  to  him  a  mother 
is  anxious  to  know  about  a  place  which  is  in 
view  for  her  eldest  girl.  Some  of  the  tenants 
are  out,  many  of  them  being  costermongers, 
who  need  assistance  from  their  wives  in 
their  callings ;  but  in  most  cases  either  the 
rent  or  a  message  has  been  left  with  a 
neighbour.  So  we  go  on,  seeing  in  an  hour 
or  so  some  Aiity  tenants.    The  rent  is  taken 


in  most  cases,  or  a  day  is  fixed  for  its  pay- 
ment (for  this  is  a  collector's  visit),  but  in 
each  case  such  kindly  inquiries  arc  made, 
little  familiar  details  are  communicated,  and 
the  thoroughly  confidential  and  friendly 
footing  on  which  landlady  and  tenants  stand 
is  clearly  apparent  in  the  various  remarks 
and  requests  of  the  latter.  They  know  and, 
to  a  great  extent,  trust  each  other, — that  is 
clear.  The  lady  who  has  accompanied  us 
has  the  charge  of  no  fewer  than  fifteen  such 
blocks  as  that  we  now  stand  in,  and  has 
altogether  under  her  a  population  of  3,000. 
Of  course,  she  began  in  a  small  way,  and 
has  added  to  her  charge  gradually;  but 
in  all  of  them  she  has  managed  to  gain  the 
goodwill  and  confidence  of  the  people,  and 
also  to  do  a  great  deal  towards  solving  one 
of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  the  day 
in  reference  to  the  life  of  the  poor  in  our 
great  cities. 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  see  in  detail  how 
she  has  been  led  on  step  by  step,  in  this 
great  work,  should  consult  her  own  simple 
but  eloquent  account  of  it"  We  can  hope 
to  give  but  a  bald  exposition  in  the  small 
space  at  our  disposal. 

Miss  Hill  had  seen  so  much  of  the  tsrranny 
exercised  over  the  poor  by  a  low  class  of  land- 
lords— those  tenants  who  paid  rent  suffering 
for  those  whodid  not  pay,  in  the  form  of  accu- 
mulated dirt,  and  buildings  wholly  out  of 
repair — that  she  resolved  to  make  an  experi- 
ment, and  see  whether  a  better  type  of  land- 
lord could  not  gradually  make  better  tenants. 
On  hearing  her  scheme  Mr.  Ruskin  ad- 
vanced a  certain  sum  of  money  for  the 
purchase  of  suitable  buildings.  Three  houses 
not  far  from  her  own  home  were  bought — 
very  dirty  and  dilapidated.  They  were  put 
into  thorough  repfur,  and  let  to  such  tenants 
as  offered,  under  a  distinct  understanding  as 
to  the  rules  to  be  observed.  These  were 
that  the  rent  be  regularly  paid— a  point 
which  has  been  most  stringently  enforced — 
and  that  the  place  be  kept  in  every  respect 
clean  and  neat.  From  the  first  Miss  Hill  took 
care  to  keep  up  a  strict  personal  supervision — 
she  had  her  regular  times  of  calling  on  the 
tenants,  when  she  would  point  out  anything 
amiss,  or  drop  an  encouraging  word  when 
the  room  was  clean  and  tidy,  and  she  would 
appear  unexpectedly  in  order  to  see  that  the 
standard  of  cleanliness  was  kept  up.  Gra- 
dually, as  the  plan,  in  spite  of  difficulties,  was 
found  to  have  good  results,  other  friends,  be- 
sides Mr.  Ruskin,  came  to  her  aid,  and  other 
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liouses,  some  in  even  lower  quarters  than  the 
first  lot,  were  bought,  repaired,  or  rebuilt,  and 
put  under  her  niJe,  till  now  sbe  has  a  staff 
of  volunteer  assistants  who  aid  her  io  collect- 
ing and  supervising  her  enlarging  properties. 

In  the  cases  of  the  more  extensive  courts, 
the  condition  of  affairs  was  truly  pitiable 
prior  to  her  management  Families  lived 
in  low  dark  cellars;  there  was  no  attention 
paid  to  drainage  or  to  water  supply,  and,  as 
roAy  be  imagined,  the  morels  of  the  people 
were  correspondeot.  Yet  there  were  bright 
exceptions ;  and  these  formed  the  one  hope- 
ful element  to  begin  with.  In  all  cases  where 
the  freehold  could  be  bought,  or  where  the 
conditions  of  the  lease  would  allow  it,  old 
structurost  especially,  chose  built  over  what 
had  originally  been  back,  yards,  were  removed 
to  let  iit  light  and  air.;  and  it  would  hardly 
be  believed  that  in  some  instances  these 
back  courts  had  been  built  in  on  till  they 
did  not  extend  to  more  than  five  feet  either 
way;  no  provision  otherwise  being  made  for 
dust-bin,  wUer,  &c.,  and  in  some  instances 
the  accumulations  of  years  had  been  gathered 
here,  while  poor  creatures  tenanted  the  cellars 
close  to  it.  The  blocks  of  new  houses  which 
have  been  built  are  admirably  plaimed,  and 
all  has  beCB  done  that  couldiveli  be  done, 
to  secure  free  spftce  behind.  As  for  the  old 
houses,  the  best,  is  made  of  them  that  can  be 
made,  and  Miss  Hill  consoles  herself,  in 
her  own  cheery  practical  way  that,  since  they 
can't  be  got.  rid  of,  they  aie  good  schools 
for  training  the  people  for  something  better. 
And  in  this,  from  wbittwesawy  she  is  clearly 
right.  The '  irregular  habits  of  the  class  are 
hard  to  eradicate — even  systematic  locking 
of  the  street-doors  so  as'to  save  the  passages 
from  risk.:  of'  destruction  from  intruders,  is 
found  to  be^diScult  of  attainmenti 

In:  the  matter  of  moral  influence,  equal 
practical  wisdom  and  care  appear.  It  was 
a  particular  pleasure  to  us  to  see  the  largo 
airy  rooms  devoted  to  men's  club  and  read- 
ing room,  and  the  meeting  room  for  women 
and  gills ;  and  fromi  what  we  saw  we  can 
believ«  tluit  the  Saturday  evenings  Saving's 
CoUectionisa  sight  to  be  remembered  if  once 
seen.  All  this,  of.  course,  could  not  have 
boon  began,  not  to  speak  of  being -carried  on 
successfully  as  it  has.  been,  had  not  the  firm- 
ness, so  far  as  the  business  element  is  con- 
cerned, been  combined  with  genuine  coast- 
deration  for  all;  and  this,  no  doubt,  it  is 
chiefly  which  has  enabled  Miss  Hill  to  do 
what  she  has  done.  It  is  the  personal  in- 
fluence which  she  has  made  to  inform  all 
lljat  gives  the  real  clue  to  her  success. 


"  My  people,"  she  »»ys,  "  arc  all  ttumbcred ;  not 
merely  counteil,  but  known,  niaD,woiikiii,aad  child.  I 
have  seen  their  self-denying  eifortsto  pay  teol  in  time 
of  trouble,  or  their  reckies!  eitravagance  in  seasons  of 
abnndince ;  their  padcot  labonr,  or  their  lailare  to  use 
the  self-coDtrol  neceuaiy  lo  the  perfarmtnce  of  the 
more  remunerative  kinds  of  work;  Ibeii  effbitj  to  keep 
their  children  at  school,  or  their  selfish,  laiy  viy  of 
hving  on  their  children's  earnings.  ...  If  positive 
gifti  most  be  resorted  to,  who  could  give  ihem  with 
so  liltla  pain  to  Che  proud  spirit,  so  little  risk  of 
imdermining  the  feeble  one,  as  the  friend  of  old  stand- 
ing ?  —  the  friend,  moreover,  who  has  rigorously 
ciacted  the  fulfilment  of  their  duly  in  punctual  pay- 
ment of  rent ;  towards  whom,  therefore,  they  might 
feel  they  had  done  what  they  could  while  strength 
lasted,  and  need  not  suiely  be  asbamed  to  reaeive  a 
little  bread  in  time  of  want  ?  " 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  a  certain  class  of 
the  repairs  are  reseried  as  a  means  of  afford- 
ing work  to  the  tenants  in  slack  times,  and 
that  the  stairs  and  passages  are  scrubbed 
twice  a  week  by  the  elder  girls,  who  can  not 
only  in  this  wa}'  earn  sixpence,  but  gain  a 
facility  and  liking  for  work  of  the  kind ;  and 
we  are  told  that  a  healthy  spirit  of.emulation 
has  in  many  cases  been  excited  by  this  ar- 
rangement Looking  at  the  msdom  and'tact 
shown  in  the  administration — the  minted 
firmness  and  kindliness  which  characterizes 
the  whole  method,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  that  the  people  have  learned  to  trust 
Miss  Hill  thoroughly,  and  are  keen  to  co- 
operate in  many  ways  for  their  own  fuither 
improvemeDt  Yet  it  is  surely  very  remarit- 
able  to  find  that,  though  she  has  in  some 
instances,  failed  to  carry  her  tenuits  with> 
her  in  her  desire  to  elevate  them,  she  is  able 
to  say,  "  In  no  single  case  have  I  met  with 
suspicion  or.  with  anything  but  entire  con- 
fidence." For.  this  objeot'  much  pains  is 
taken  to  arrange  so  as  to  make  them  uncon- 
sciously co-operate  in  mutual  improvement. 
"Out  success  depends,"  says  MitsHiU,  "on 
duly  armnging  the  inmates.:  not  toO'  many 
children  in  any  one  house,  so  as  to  over- 
crowd it ;  not  too  feiw,  so  as  to  overcrowd 
another;  not  two  bod  people  side  byside, 
or  they  drink  tc^ther;  not  a  terribly  bad 
person  be»de  a  very  respectable  one." 

It  has  heca  one  great  aim  of  Hiss  Hill 
thus  to  develop  in  her'  people  a  sense  of-  self- 
respect,  especially  in  the  matters  of  space 
and  fit  conveniencies;  \Whereverafamilycan 
be  induced  to  have  two  rooms  instead  of  one, 
or  wherever  a  solitary  dwdler  could  be 
urged  to  give  up  a  poor  room,  for  a  better 
one,  she  has  been  ready  to  aid  and  enoourage; 
and  very  touching  are  some  of  her  stories 
which  illustrate  her  efforts  in  this  way<  She 
writes  in  one  place : — 

"Qui  plan  of  removing  tb«  iohabilatit*  of  the 
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■dMrable  imdergronnd  kitchens  to  rooms  ia  the 
tipper  parts  of  the  houses  did  not,  strange  as  it  raay 
seein,  meet  with  any  appiobatioo  at  fiist.  They  had 
been  so  long  in  the  semi-darknesa  that  they  felt  it  an 
eSbrt  to  move ;  onewoman  In  ptiticuhu',  I  remember, 
pteaded  hard  with  mc,  to  let  ber  stop,  stiyinE,  '  t^y 
bits  of  things  won't  look  anylhiag  if  you  bring  them 
to  the  light.'    By  degrees,  however,  we  effected  the 

These  underground  kitchens  are  now 
either  disused  or  devoted  to  holding  the 
stocks  of  the  inmates — an  important  matter, 
— for  one  of  the  great  evils  of  courts  inhabited 
by  costennongers  is  their  inveterate  habit  of 
having  their  stocks  in  their  rooms. 

Managed  as  Miss  Hill  manages  her 
houses,  the  property  becomes  a  medium  for 
restoring  and  elevating  to  their  foimer  posi- 
tion those  who  by  misfortune  may  have 
lapsed.    Thus  she  tells  of  one  case : — 

*'  One  gi<*at  advanta^  ailting  frnn  the  «Mnage- 
inent  of  the  houses  k,  that  they  form  ■  teit  p^Me,  in 
which  people  may  prove  themselTcs  worthy  of  higher 
dtnations.  Not  a  few  ofthc  tenants  have  been  petsons 
who  have  sank  beneath  the  Ktratnm  where  onee  they 
wete  kttttwn,  and  some  of  these,  sbnply  by  prcndng 
their  character,  have  been  able  to  regain  their  farmer 
dlnations.  One  man,  twenty  years  ago,  had  been  a 
gentleman's  semnt,  had  saved  money,  gone  into 
btnmess,  married,  failed,  and  then  found  hfmself 
Mil  of  the  groove  of  werk.  When  I  -made  his 
acqumataMe,  he  was  earmng  aaujerable  pinanee 
for  his  wife  and  seven  nnh^thy  children,  and  all 
the  nine  souls  were  soffering  and  sinking  unknown. 
'After  watching  and  porting  him  for  three  years,  I 
wa*  able  to  recommend  him  to  a  gentleman  in  the 
aMmtry,  where  n«w  Ihcwkolebmily' are  profiting 
fay  bavbig  six  room*  instead  of  one,  fraah  aii,  and 
leenlar  wages." 

Of  courae,  all  this  is -accomplished  as  a 
merely  secondary  cesolt,  tnd  it  has  been 
done  without  detrinont  to  the  commeEcial 
a^Mct  of  the  eiperiment  Most  readers 
will  be  glad  to  know  tiwi  in  tlus  ngixd  also, 
the  thing  has  proved  a>  decided  success. 

"  The  peeaniaty  result  has  b«envery  lattefactoiy. 
PItc  ytT  cent.  Intereil  has  been  paid  on  all  th»  capital 
inretied.  A  fund  ibr  the  tepajnent  of  capital  ii 
accomnlating.  A  hbcial  allowance  ha*  been  made 
for  repairs ;  and  here  I  may  speak  of  the  means 
adopted  for  making  the  tenants  earefW  about 
breakage  and  tnKe.  The  nun  allowed  yauiy  for 
rcpaiia  i*  lixed  far  eaoh  honte,  and  if  it  has  not  all 
been  tpcnl  on  ratoring  and  repladng,  the  sniplua  is 
nsrd  for  providing  such  additional  apphances  as  the 
Ceaants  theniselvea  desfae.  It  is  therdbre  to  their 
iatereat  to  km)  the  esMmlttire  for  repaircailoffas 
powiMe;    aad  inalead  of  cwtnittlog   the  wantwi 

are  careful  to  avoid  injoly,  and  very  helpful  in  finding 
economical  methodi  of  resuttag  what  is  broken  or 
woni  oat,  often  doing  little  repaln  of  their  own 
accord.  From  the  proMed*  of  the  rent,  alio,  interest 
baa  been  paid  on  the  capital  spent  in  building  a  large 
room  where  the  tenants  can  assemble.  Classes  are 
held  tbere^fm  boy*,  twice  weekly ;  for  eirls,  once : 
a  ilin,iin|.  daw  hai  jut  been  eslabliiheJ.    A  large 


work  class  for  married  women  and  elder  girls  meets 
once  a  week.  A  glad  sight  it  is — the  large  room 
filled  with  the  eager,  merry  faces  of  the  girls,  from 
which  those  of  (he  older,  careworn  women  catch  a 
reflected  li^t.  It  is  a  good  time  for  qniet  talk  with 
them  as  we  work,  and  many  a  neighbourly  feeling  is 
called  out  among  them  as  we  sit  togeuier  on  the 
same  bench,  lend  one  another  cotton  or  needles, 
are  served  by  the  same  hand,  and  look  to  the  same 
person  for  doectioa.  The  babies  are  a  great  bond  of 
union.  I  have  known  the  very  wotnen  who  not  long 
before  had  been  literally  fighting,  sit  at  the  work 
class  busily  and  earnestly  comparing  notes  of  their 
babies'  respective  history,  'niat  a  Mnecioosness  of 
corponte  hfe  is  developed  iatheiais  shown  by  the 
not  inlrequent  DSC  of  the  exprestieu,  '  One  uf  as. ' " 

To  demonstrate  how  such  properties  may 
be  made  to  yield  a  fair  'return,  :as  Miss 
Octavia  Hill  has  indubitably  done,  is  a 
matter  of  vast  momoit— it<  is  indeed  h'ke  the 
opening-np  of  a  new  worid  of  'hope  and 
promise  to  those  who  hare  soEtal  improve- 
ment and  amelioration  at  heart ;  for  it  is  now 
a  recM^iniscd  axiom  that  you  con  only  help 
tile  poor  by  teaching  them  that  sdf-ieapect 
which  leads  to  effecftve  lelf-help.  But  there 
is  a  series  of  less  apparent  influenccsset  in 
opeiation  by  this  plan,'which  shonid  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  Each  of  these  oouits  is  a 
centre  of  softenmg  and  crvilising  influences. 
The  dwellers  near  by  daily  see<what  may  be 
gtuned  by  confotmity  to  mle,  bymnity,  by 
tetnperaace,  by  cleanliness.  The  self-interest 
rather  than  the  sel&denial  of  all  these  classes 
is  what  must  be  first  a{q»alcd  to  with  any 
hope  of  soccess ;  and  very  effeOtually  mnst  it 
be  appealed  to  by  the  constant  presence  of  a 
community  of  their  own  dan,  who  have 
already  lift  <d  thcrasdves '  a  degree  higher  in 
!  the  social  scale,  by  the  simple  process  of 
(Staining  a  better  house  at  the  same  or  even 
at  less  rent  than  they  hdd  paid  before.  Im- 
provonent  in  dress^and  general  aippcsnace, 
die  healthier  and  clesier  looks^of' the  Children 
as  they  go  regularly  to  and  from  school,  are 
things  not  likely  to  pass  imnMtced,  nor  will 
they  fiiil  to  stir  that  healthy  eaulation  which 
is  one  of  the  strongest  forces  in  working 
pe<^>le  when  once  fidily  otoiasd.  Miss 
Octa'ria  Hill's  plan  has  tfausicne  advantage 
over  the  excellent  and  praiseworthy  schemes 
of  the  Peebody  Trustees,  and  the  Induttrial 
Dwellings  Company,  which  aim  «ither  at 
drawing  the  better  class  tiUn  amid  the 
lower  to  a  better  lotulity,  or  at  dealing 
in  &ct  with  a  superior  due  altogether. 
By  choosing  a  coiurt,  and  doing  all  that 
can  be  done  to  make  it  dean  and  com- 
fortable, a  practical  testimony  of  the  most 
effective  kind  is  raised  up  exactly  vrfiere  it 
is  most  wanted;  and  the  more  respectable 
labourer,  'vrtiile   be  is  relieved  from  those 
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evils  of  close  association  with  the  vicious, 
over  which  Canon  Kingslcy  so  deeply 
mourned,  is  yet  not  so  far  removed  from  his 
old  whereabouts  as  to  faii  unconsciously  to 
influence  his  old  neighbours,  in  as  far,  at  all 
events,  as  his  daily  appearance  gives  evi- 
dence of  his  improved  circumstances.  Miss 
Hill  has  well  written,  with  that  keen  per- 
ception of  real  possibility  which  comes  from 
thorough  experience,  "  The  people's  homes 
are  bad,  partly  because  they  are  badly  built 
and  arranged;  they  are  tenfold  worse  be- 
cause their  habits  and  lives  are  what  they 
aie.  Transplant  them  to-morrow  to  healthy 
and  commodious  houses,  And  they  would 
pollute  and  destroy  them.  There  needs,  and 
will  need  for  some  time,  a  reformatory  work 
which  will  demand  that  loving  zeal  for  indi-* 
viduals  which  cannot  be  had  for  money, 
and  cannot  be  legislated  for  by  Parliament." 
And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  she  has, 
in  our  idea,  inaugurated  and  proved  to  be 
practical  and  remunerative,  one  of  the  best 
machineries  of  reform  we  have  yet  wit- 
nessed. But  in  it  the  element  of  personal 
interest  and  care  is  most  essential— a  point, 
too,  which  should  not  be  for  a  moment  lost 
sight  of  when  this  work  is  compared  with 
that  of  the  Peabody  trustees  or  other  socie- 
ties or  companies.  A  great  deal  more  might 
well  be  said  on  these  points.  We  must  hurry 
on  to  take  note  of  another  experiment 

No  deep  but  there  is  a  lower  deep.  We 
cannot  presume  that  our  readers  are  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  Mint  in  South- 
waik.  It  is  not  a  r^on  likely  to  attract 
those  whose  business  does  not  lead  them 
that  way.  What  the  Seven  Dials  is  to 
Bloomsbury,  what  the  Rookery  is  to  West- 
minster, what  the  New  Cut  is  to  Lambeth, 
what  Dniry  Lane  is  to  the  Strand,  what 
Whttechapel  is  to  East  London,  that  the 
Mint  is  to  Southwark.  Mr.  Timbs  describes 
it  as  a  nest  of  "  debtors,  coiners,  fugitives, 
outlaws,  and  the  like."  There  is,  of  course, 
a  sprinkling  of  honest  poor,  but  they  find  it 
hanl  to  withstand  the  influences  that  are 
predominant.  Drinking  prevails,  and  public- 
houses  flourish ;  street  fights  are  to  be  seen 
any  evening ;  and  in  the  crowded  three- 
penny lodging-houses  are  to  be  found  many 
who  dare  not  show  themselves  openly  to  the 
police.  A  few  of  the  members  of  Surrey 
Chapel,  several  years  ago,  moved  by  the 
lack  of  spiritual  ministration  there,  formed 
themselves  into  a  Christian  Instruction  So- 
ciety for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  lodging- 
houses  in  the  district.  A  goodly  number  of 
the  laadlords  agreed  to  give  them  access, 


and  at  first  they  spoke  to  the  inmates  as  they 
sat  in  the  dull,  dingy  kitchens,  engaged  in 
drinking,  cooking,  or  sometimes  quarrelling, 
as  we  ourselves  have  seen  them.  In  some  of 
the  kitchens  as  many  as  eighty  men  were 
frequently  addressed  on  a  Sunday  evening. 
By-and-by  a  cellar  was  rented  for  the  meet- 
ings, and  afterwards  a  school-room  was  taken  ; 
and  at  length  out  of  this  work  grew  two  insti- 
tutions, separate  yet  connected — the  Farm 
House  Temperance  Mission  and  the  Farm 
House  Lodging-House.  Mr.  Thomeloe, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  had 
discovered  by  means  of  the  confidence  with 
which  he  had  come  to  be  favoured,  that 
many  of  the  men  in  these  lodging-houses 
had  left  their  wives,  drink  in  the  bulk  of 
cases  being  the  cause.  The  thought  struck 
him,  after  having  been  compelled  to  declare 
for  temperance,  that  if  a  superior  class  of 
lodging-house  were  opened,  something  might 
be  done  towards  bringing  these  separated 
couples  together  again;  at  all  events  those  who 
were  inclined  to  reform  would  thus  be  removed, 
if  they  chose,  from  the  midst  of  the  temptations 
that  beset  them  in  the  ordinary  lodging-house 
kitchen.  Seeing  that  these  lodging-houses 
are  the  homes  of  a  large  class,  this  he  felt  might 
be  the  beginning  of  something.  Accordingly 
he  made  known  his  plan  to  some  friends  ; 
money  sufficient  to  buy  the  lease  of  two 
houses  was  procured.  They  were  in  a  fright- 
ful condition  ;  but  they  were  thoroughly  re- 
paired. Theyhavenoweightybeds,  whichare 
always  occupied ;  more  than  half  of  the  lodgers 
being  regular  tenants.  There  is  no  condition 
that  the  lodgers  be  total  abstainers;  but  no 
spirits  must  be  drunk  on  the  premises.  Good 
order  is  easily  kept,  and  the  place  is  wholly 
self-supporting,  though  only  3j.  a  week  ts 
charged.  In  numbers  of  cases,  wives  and 
husbands,  who  had  been  long  apart,  have 
been  brought  together  again,  and  by  means 
of  this  house  as  a  "stepping-stone,"  have 
found  a  way  to  homes  of  their  own,  and 
not  a  few  of  them  have  now  been  for  years 
members  of  Christian  Churches. 

These  cases  abundantly  suffice  to  prove 
that  where  the  personal  element  is  brought 
into  play,  and  where  prudence  and  firmness 
are  united  with  Christian  concern  for  the 
elevation  of  the  lower  classes,  a  rich  harvest 
of  reward  may  be  reaped ;  and  if  those  who 
have  money  to  dispense  would  but  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  such  wise  and  practical  workers, 
a  reform  would  soon  be  effected  such  as 
must  tend  at  once  to  lessen  our  taxes  and 
also  our  national  shame. 

H.  A.  PACK. 
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CHAPTER   IX. — AT  ANCHOR. 


Rachel 
was 
roused, 
e  ai  I  y 
in  the 
morning 
before 
d  a  y  - 
break, 
by  some 
person 
stirring 
about 
in  the 
rooms 
below. 

She 
groped 
her  way 

quietly  down-stairs,  and  found  the  old  man 
kindling  a  fire,  and  getting  ready  his  break- 
"  ',  before  starting  out  into  the  dark  and 
foggy  streets. 

"  Up  betimes,  Rachel ! "  he  said  cheerily, 
"up  with  the  lark,  ay!  and  before  the  lark  in 
the  winter.  I've  lost  my  head-man  that  did 
the  very  early  jobs  for  me,  or  I  only  wait 
myself  on  the  nobility  and  the  gentry  com- 
monly. Sut  St.  Gregory's  flues  want  clean- 
ing, and  I  must  see  to  'em  myself,  for  it's  a 
particular  job.  I  was  coming  from  there  last 
night  when  I  fell  in  with  you.  Eh  !  but 
you're  a  handy  lass,  my  girl !  I  like  to  see  a 
body  as  can  move  about  brisk  and  sharp." 

'  I've  been  servant  in  two  or  three  good 
places,"  she  answered,  "and  I'm  handy  at 
any  housework.  I  can  wash,  and  iron,  and 
bake,  and  clean  with  anybody  ;  only  I've  no 
character.     If  you  and  her  could  trust  me," 

A  sudden  hope  had  broken  upon  her  that 
these  kind  folks,  who  had  been  so  good  to 
her  and  Rosy,  might  perhaps  let  her  stay 
lith  them,  at  least  for  a  time,  as  they  were 
plainly  in  want  of  some  one  to  do  their 
housework,  and  mind  the  poor  woman  up- 
stairs. 

"  Trust  you,"  repeated  Sylvanus ;   "  ay  ! 
ay !  my  girl,  I'll  trust  you.     Only  you  keep 
in  your  mind  as  God  sees  you — ay,  and  loves 
XVU— II 
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you  always,  though  He  mayn't  be  always 
showing  it  plain — and  there'll  be  no  fear  of 
you  going  wrong.  He  isn't  always  nursing 
us,  so  to  say,  and  kissing  us,  and  making 
much  of  us,  as  you  do  with  your  little  maid; 
and  you'll  have  to  leave  that  off  soon,  if  she's 
to  grow  up  a  good  serviceable  woman.  He 
sets  us  hard  things  to  do — ay,  and  hard 
things  to  bear,  till  we're  ready  to  cry  out  that 
He's  a  hard  master ;  but  all  through  it  He's 
looking  at  us,  and  if  you  and  me  could  only 
see  His  face,  there'd  be  such  a  smile  upon  it 
when  we  were  doing  right,  and  such  trouble 
if  we  were  going  wrong,  that  we  couldn't  go 
wrong  anyhow.  Didn't  He  give  up  his  dear 
Sod  to  come  and  tell  us  all  about  himself? 
That  was  love.     Ay  !  God  is  love." 

"  I  never  thought  much  of  Him  loving 
me,"  said  Rachel  softly, 

"Well,  well!"  he  answered,  "that's  how 
we  ought  to  think  of  Him." 

He  was  silent  after  that,  being  busy  with 
his  breakfast.  It  was  ready  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  he  bade  Rachel  sit  down  with  him  at 
the  little  round  table  on  which  it  was  laid. 

"  My  girl,"  he  said,  just  before  finishing, 
"  maybe  you  might  like  to  stay  with  us  a  bit 
Well,  do.  It  isn't  a  superior  place,  such  as 
you're  used  to ;  but  when  you've  earned  a 
character,  so  to  say,  I  might  speak  for  you 
at  some  of  the  grand  houses  I  go  to.  Bless 
you !  there's  scores  of  the  gentry  know  me, 
Sylvanus  Croft  ;  thousands  and  thousands  of 
chimneys  I've  climbed  in  London,  in  old 
times,  and  seen  the  tops  of  'em  in  all  sorts 
of  weather.  There's  no  climbing  boys  about 
here  now,  thank  God ;  though  they  tell  me 
there  are  down  in  Liverpool,  and  in  country 
places.  Eh  !  God  sees  some  sad  sights  ! 
But  you  think  about  it,  my  girl.  Mother 
forgets  how  old  Sylvie  'ud  be,  if  she  was 
alive  now,  but  she'd  be  about  your  age,  I 
guess,  and  a  great  comfort  to  me." 

"  I  don't  want  to  think,"  cried  Rachel  ear- 
nestly, "  I'd  serve  you  and  her  on  my  hands 
and  knees,  if  you'd  only  let  me  stay,  and 
keep  Rosy  instead  of  wages.  It  shouldn't 
cost  you  much,  I'd  save  so.  And,  oh  !  you'd 
teach  us  both  to  be  good." 

"  Please  God!"  said  the  old  man,  nodding; 
"  talk  it  over  with  mother,  while  I'm  away. 
I'm  agreeable — more  than  agreeable.  The 
little  lass  'ud  be  like  a  playfellow  for  me, 
and  I'm  beginning  to  be  fond  of  play  again, 
like  a  child,  only  I've  had  no  playfellows. 
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Well,  I  must  be  off  now,  or  St,  Gregory  'ill 
think  I'm  never  coming  to  his  flues." 

Rachel  could  hardly  believe  that  it  was 
true,  as  she  stole  softly  up-stairs  again  to  the 
attic,  to  see  if  Rosy  was  asleep.  The  httle 
room  seemed  already  to  belong  to  her,  to  be 
her  own  home.  The  view  from  the  window 
was  charming  to  her,  though  it  looked  out 
only  upon  roofs  and  chimneys,  and  up  to 
the  open  sky  overhead.  There  was  a  small 
glass  hanging  against  the  wall,  reflecting  her 
wistful  face,  and  rough,  uncombed  hair; 
that  should  soon  be  smoothed  again,  she 
thought.  Everything  delighted  her,  and 
Rosy's  face  upon  the  pillow  wore  a  look  of 
peace  and  comfort,  such  as  she  had  not  seen 
upon  it  yet  Oh !  if  Rosy  could  only  be 
safely  sheltered  and  cared  for !  If  they 
might  but  stay  here  with  these  good  people, 
there  would  be  days  of  play  and  gladness 
for  her  little  child,  even  if  she  herself  were 
bowed  down  and  saddened  by  the  memory 
of  her  sins. 

To  dress  Rosy,  even  in  her  ragged  clothing, 
and  to  take  her  down  to  the  quiet  and  warm 
little  Idtchen,  where  breakfast  was  ready  for 
her,  was  such  a  joy  as  Rachel  had  never  felt 
before,  and  hardly  dared  to  think  of  now, 
lest  it  should  prove  but  a  mocking  dream. 
To  see  the  child's  gladness,  as  she  warmed 
her  little  feet  before  the  fire,  was  a  delight. 
The  cold  and  hunger  they  suffered  only  yes- 
terday seemed  already  a  long  time  since. 
There  was  only  their  torn  and  soiled  clothing 
to  remind  them  of  it,  and  Rosy,  like  a  child, 
had  no  thought  about  that.  She  laughed 
aloud  once  or  twice,  and  Rachel  stood  and 
listened  with  a  sob.  Could  it  be  indeed  that 
her  merry  little  darling  was  coming  back  to 
her? 

As  the  morning  light  strengthened  she  set 
ready  a  breakfast-tray  for  the  sick  woman 
up-stairs,  as  daintily  and  nicely  as  if  it  had 
been  for  Mrs.  Curtis  of  the  HalL  She  ear- 
nesdy  desired  to  gain  Mrs.  Croft's  fevour, 
When  she  found  that  she  was  awake,  she  set 
the  white,  pleasant  room  in  order,  and  waited 
upon  her  quietly  and  deftly,  in  a  fashion  that 
the  paralytic  woman  had  never  seen  before. 

"  You're  a  handy  lass,"  she  said,  as  Rachel 
was  about  to  carry  away  the  breakfast-tray, 
somewhat  downcast  at  Mrs.  Croft's  silence. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  eagerly  ;  "  and,  oh  ! 
if  you  would  try  me,  and  trust  me,  I'd  serve 
you  on  my  hands  and  knees.  Only  let  me 
stay  !  You  know  the  wc«^t  of  me  ;  I  haven't 
kept  back  a  thing;  and  you  didn't  turn  me 
out  of  doors  last  night  It  'ud  be  almost 
like  being  m  heaven  for  a  night,  and  then 


turned  out  again !     I'd  do  better  for  you 
than  any  other  maid  could  do." 

She  stood  beside  the  bed,  trembling  with 
anxiety,  her  eyes  fastened  upon  the  pale, 
worn  tace,  and  grey  hair,  and  sunken  eyes 
upon  the  pillow. 

"  Ay,  stay,"  said  Mrs.  Croft,  "  ray  old  man 
is  always  fretting  about  me  when  he's  away, 
and  he's  taken  a  fancy  to  you  and  your  little 
girl  Stay,  till  we  see  how  things  go  on,  I'm 
very  lonesome  here  at  times,  only  for  the 
thought  of  our  dear  Lord,  He  never  leaves 
me,  only  I  forget  He's  here,  and  fancy  I'm 
alone,  till  it's  as  if  He  laid  his  hand  upon  me, 
and  there  comes  a  whisper  :n  my  heart  that 
He  hasn't  gone  away.  Stop  a  minute,  and 
I'll  telt  you  how  long  I've  been  in  this  room." 

She  shut  her  eyes,  as  if  to  reca!  the  long 
years,  and  count  them  as  they  went  by,  while 
Rachel  stood  looking  down  upon  her,  with 
tears  standing  in  her  eyes — tears  that  were 
more  of  gladness  than  sorrow. 

"  It's  going  on  for  eighteen  years,"  she  said. 
"Sylvie  was  a  httle  bigger  than  your  child, 
and  I  was  proud  of  her,  more  than  I  can  say ; 
and  I  couldn't  bear  to  think  her  father  was  a 
chimney-sweep,  I'd  come  of  better  folks, 
and  I'd  been  laundry-maid  in  great  houses; 
and  how  I  came  to  wed  with  a  sweep  I  could 
hardly  tdl.  But  I  would  never  let  Sylvie  go 
out  witli  her  fatlier;  no,  nor  never  went  out 
with  him  myself,  for  very  shame  of  his  trade. 
And  nobody  would  believe  Sylvie  was  a 
common  child.  It  was  a  sore  trouble  to  him, 
my  pride  and  shame  was,  and  I  let  him  have 
no  pleasure  in  Sylvie,  Then  she  died  quite 
sudden.  I  suppose  I'd  something  like  a 
stroke,  but  I  was  never  right  again ;  and  he 
was  so  good  to  me,  so  good  I  He  never  said 
a  word  to  blame  me,  though  he  were  almost 
broken-hearted.  Ever  since  then  I've  been 
lying  here,  till  this  place  has  come  to  be  like 
the  place  where  Jacob  slept,  and  saw  a  ladder 
set  up  on  the  earth,  reaching  up  to  heaven, 
and  angels  ascending  and  descending  upon 
it.  I  wake  up  sometimes,  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  and  say  to  myself,  '  Surely  the  Lord  is 
in  this  place.'" 

"  Are  you  scared  ? "  asked  Rachel 
Doesn't  it  make  you  afeard?  " 
"  At  first,  at  first,"  she  answered,  "but  not 
now.  If  I  could  get  the  feeling  that  God 
gone  away,  that  would  scare  me.  Oh  I 
it  would  be  dreadful  to  be  in  this  place  with- 
out God  I  It's  all  my  comfort  and  gladness. 
Sometimes  I  say  to  myself,  '  I  am  poor  and 
needy,  yet  the  Lord  thinketh  upon  me ; ' 
and  I  feel  in  my  very  heart  He  is  really 
thinking  of  me  and  mv  wants." 
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"  If  He  would  but  think  of  me  and  Rosy]" 
sobbed  Rachel 

"  Eh,  lass  !  but  isn't  He  thinking  ?  "  cried 
Mrs.  Croft.  "Who  sent  Sylvanus  in  your 
way  last  night,  when  you  were  at  the  worst 
pinch  of  ail  ?  And  who  put  it  into  our  hearts 
to  keep  you,  instead  of  letting  you  go  again 
into  the  streets,  and  you'd  have  been  thank- 
ful only  to  be  let  go?  By-and-by  you'll  be 
glad  to  feel  as  if  God  was  with  you  all  the 
day  long." 

"  Oh !  if  He  would  only  foigive  me  and 
make  me  good  I  "  sobbed  Rachel  again. 

"  He  docs  forgive  you,  and  me,"  she  v 
on.  "  There  was  that  poor  woman,  who 
a  sinner,  and  washed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  The 
good  folks  wondered  at  Him  for  letting  her 
touch  his  feet,  she  was  so  wicked.  But  He 
let  her  wash  them ;  ah  I  and  kiss  them  over 
and  over  again,  and  anoint  thetn  with  her 
precious  ointment  And  then  He  said  to 
her,  'Thy  sins  are  forgiven.'  Why  shouldn't 
He  forgive  you  ?  He  came  for  the  very  pur- 
pose. Could  He  do  more  than  He  has  done 
for  us  ?  There's  a  verse  of  a  hymn  Sylvie 
leaint  once,  I'll  say  it  to  you : — 


\v'^b7wiiiTo"°™ol«  to  die  i  ■ " 

The  solemn  words  fell  slowly  on  Rachel's 
ear.  She  could  not  understand  them  alto- 
gether ;  but  the  words  that  smote  her  heart 
most  keenly  were,  "After  all  his  waste  of 
love."  Oh  !  if  He  had  thrown  away  his 
love  upon  her  all  these  years,  whilst  she  had 
been  sinning  against  Him,  what  a  wretch  she 
was  1  She  would  love  Him  back  again  with 
a!!  her  heart 

"  I  can't  ever  wash  his  feet,  like  that  poor 
woman,"  she  said  softly,  "  and  I  can't  ever 
take  Rosy  to  Him  like  those  other  women 
did  their  children,  but  maybe  He'll  let  me 
show  ray  love  some  other  way," 

CHAPTER  X. — ROCKS   AHEAD. 

Next  day  Rachel  was  going  about  the 
house  in  an  old  print  gown  of  many  colours 
which  had  been  lying  by  since  Mrs.  Croft 
had  been  paralyzed,  and  Rosy  was  dressed 
in  some  of  Sylvie's  clothes.  Sylvanus  was 
full  of  joy;  he  felt  no  suspicion  of  Rachel, 
and  no  dread  of  her  turning  out  badly  on  bis 
hands.  Nothmg  was  locked  up  in  the  house, 
and  she  bad  free  access  to  every  room.  The 
place  of  &  trusted  and  familiar  Mend  was 
givea  to  her  at  onc^  or  ra^er  that  of  a 


grown-up  daughter.  The  second  evening 
she  was  in  the  house  she  found  the  old  man 
sitting  by  the  kitchen  fire  with  Rosy  on  his 
knee  and  her  head  resting  peacefully  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  I'm  learning  her  to  call  me  grandad,"  he 
said,  with  a  short,  happy  laugh,  "  grandad  ! 
Why,  it  might  be  Sylvie,  grown  up,  and 
married  below  her,  like  mother,  and  come 
home  agMu  with  her  little  girl !  We've  been 
talking  about  our  poor  eyes,  and  what's  to  be 
done,  and  how  we'll  go  to  a  famous  doctor  I 
know  quite  well,  a  very  clever  doctor,  and 
see  what  he  can  do  for  us.  Rosy  and  gran- 
dad will  go  to-morrow." 

There  was  nothing  serious  the  matter  with 
Ros/s  sight.  Now  that  she  had  good  food 
and  well-shod  feet  and  warm  clothing,  they 
were  quickly  well  again,  and  Rachel  could 
see  once  more  the  pretty  blue  eyes  of  the 
baby  she  had  lost  when  her  sin  committed 
her  to  a  jaiL  More  than  ever  Rachel's  life 
was  bound  up  in  her  little  girl.  Week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  glided  by,  almost 
unmarked,  whibt  she,  and  Sylvanus,  and 
Mrs.  Croft  watched  the  growth  of  the  child. 
It  was  a  very  quiet  home,  but  it  was  like  a 
Paradise  to  her ;  for  no  one  fretted  her,  no 
one  remembered  her  past  life.  Or  if  either, 
the  old  man  or  his  wife  remembered  it, 
neither  of  them  spoke  of  it.  When  she  her- 
self looked  back  on  the  past  as  sometimes  a 
suddenly  awakened  memory  compelled  her 
to  do,  she  felt  as  if  she  were  dwelling  in  quite 
another  world.  All  was  so  tranquil  and  so 
simple  about  her ;  the  daily  work  suflicient 
to  occupy  without  oppressing  her  j  die 
evening  rest  in  the  snow-white  chamber  where 
Sylvanus  read  aloud,  or  made  her  read  to  the 
listening  mother  in  bed;  the  untroubled 
nights,  with  Rosy  slumbering  beside  lier; 
the  unbroken  but  cheerful  sameness,  after  the 
wild  sin  and  sorrow  of  her  former  days ;  all 
made  it  to  her  like  another  world, 

Mrs.  Croft  had  not  expected  Rachel  to 
settle  down  so  quickly  and  so  easily  into  this 
new  life.  She  had  looked  to  see  her  pine 
after  the  freedom  and  excitement  she  had 
once  had,  and  she  had  dreaded  lest  she  should 
some  day  break  out  of  bounds  and  give  way 
to  old  temptations,  to  her  own  grief  and  that 
of  her  husband.  But  Rachel  had  taken 
simply  a  simple  belief.  She  believed,  now 
she  could  trust  in  God's  lo*e,  that  He  was  at 
all  times  present  with  her  and  tenderly  watch- 
ing over  her  conduct.  She  no  longer  doubted 
this,  or  was  afraid  of  that  loving  presence, 
and  the  desire  f6r  the  old  sinful  pleasures,  so 
grievous  to  Him  and  so  dangerous  to  herself,, 
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had  passed  away  for  ever.  The  thought  of 
her  old  ignorance  and  guilt  made  her  shudder 
as  if  she  were  looking  back  down  some 
fathomless  gulf,  from  which  a  Father's  hand 
had  saved  her.  Rosy  must  never  fall  into 
that  gulf,  as  she  had  fallen  ! 

"  Mothe»,"  said  Rosy,  one  Sunday  evening 
after  she  had  said  all  her  hymns  to  Sylvanus, 
who  held  her  tenderly  on  his  knee,  "Mother, 
is  father  dead  ?  " 

Rachel  started,  and  dropped  the  tray, 
which  she  was  reaching  down  for  tea.  The 
colour  fied  from  her  face,  and  her  lips 
quivered.  What  could  have  put  such  a 
question  into  Rosy's  head  ? 

"  They  asked  me  at  Sunday-school,"  went 
on  Rosy,  "  all  that  had  got  kind,  good  fathers 
were  to  stand  up,  and  I  didn't  know  what 
to  do.  When  I  said  I  didn't  know,  they 
laughed  out  at  me ;  but  I  told  them  you'd 
know,  and  I'd  ask  before  I  came  again.  Is 
he  dead,  mother  ?  " 

It  was  as  if  the  child  had  been  stabbing  to 
her  heart.  Every  word  wounded  her.  So 
many  months  had  passed  by  now  since  Syl- 
vanus found  them  both  in  the  street,  that  she 
had  ceased  to  think  anything  of  her  husband. 
At  first  there  had  been  a  lurking  fear-  of  him 
disturbing  her  tranquillity ;  and  now  Rosy's 
question  stirred  up  the  old  dread  and 
anxiety.  What  could  she  say  to  the  child  ? 
Had  Rosy  then  forgotten  that  her  father  was 
a  convict  like  herself? 

"  Is  he  dead,  mother  ?"  persisted  Rosy, 

"  No,"  muttered  Rachel. 

"  Why !  I  thought  he  must  be  dead," 
Rosy  went  on,  "  why  haven't  I  ever  seen 
him,  grandad  ?  Wliere  is  he  gone  to  ? 
Didn't  he  love  you,  mother?  " 

"  Oh  !  hush,  hush,  Rosy,"  she  cried,  in 
quick,  sorrowful  tones,  "  be  quiet  now.  I'll 
tell  you  all  about  him  when  you're  a  big  girl, 
perhaps.     You're  too  little  yet," 

"But  what  must  I  say  at  school?"  she 
asked.  "  I  thought  I  hadn't  got  any  father, 
and  I  don't  know  where  he  is.  I  want  to 
see  him.     Would  he  love  me,  mother?" 

For  a  minute  or  two  Rachel  stood  quite 
silent,  thinking  of  her  husband.  How  plainly 
she  could  see  him  in  her  mind,  when  he  first 
made  love  to  her !  and  when  he  took  her 
home  on  their  wedding-day,  and  laughed  at 
her  surprise  at  all  the  things  he  had  bought 
for  her !  Had  he  really  loved  her  then  ? 
She  could  remember  how  it  was  when  the 
first  freshness  of  their  early  married  life  was 
over ;  how  cruel,  and  selfish,  and  ill-tempered 
he  had  shown  himself,  and  how  lazy,  except 
when  there  was  some  wickedness  afoot.     He 


had  cursed  the  birth  of  their  httle  girl ;  and 
she  could  not  recall  one  pleasant  word  or 
smile  given  to  the  baby,  who  crowed  and 
laughed  in  his  face.  He  had  been  jealous 
of  her,  and  enraged  by  his  wife's  passionate 
love  for  the  helpless  little  creature,  who  was 
seldom  out  of  her  arms. 

"  No,  he  never  loved  you,  my  darling," 
she  answered. 

"  My  little  lass,"  said  Sylvanus,  putting 
her  off  his  knee,  "run  up  to  mother,  and 
say  your  pretty  hymns  to  her,  till  tea's  ready. 
She  loves  to  hear  'em  ;  and  then  you  sing 
till  we  can  hear  you  down  here;  there's  a 
little  woman." 

They  listened  in  silence  to  the  child's  pat* 
tering  feet  climbing  up  the  staircase.  Rachel 
did  not  dare  to  meet  die  old  man's  eye.  He 
had  never  uttered  her  husband's  name  to  her, 
or  referred  to  him  in  any  way,  Sylvanus 
knew  nothing  about  him,  except  what  she 
had  said  the  night  he  had  taken  hei  into  bis 
home. 

"  Sylvie,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  tremu- 
lous voice,  "  come  here," 

He  had  called  her  by  his  daughter's  name 
once  or  twice  before,  and  now  the  soimd  of 
it  made  her  lift  up  her  eyes  to  him.  He  was 
holding  out  his  arms  to  her,  and  she  threw 
herself  down  on  the  floor  beside  him,  and 
hid  her  face  upon  his  knee. 

"  My  poor  daughter !  "  he  said,  "  my  poor 
Sylvie  !  tell  me  about  him.  The  Lord  cares 
for  him,  too,  ay  !  and  He's  ready  to  receive 
him  back  any  day.  The  Lord  laid  down 
His  life  for  him.  Tell  me  all  about  him, 
Rachel." 

"  Oh  I  he  is  so  wicked,"  she  sobbed,  "  so 
bad  J  I  should  never  have  been  a  thief  but 
for  him.  He  'ticed  me,  and  drove  me,  and 
worried  me,  till  I  was  almost  as  bad  as  him. 
I  dreamed  once  as  he'd  come  back,  and  made 
Rosy  a  thief!  I  couldn't  be  a  good  woman 
if  he  found  me." 

"  Where  is  he  ?  "  asked  Sylvanus. 

"  He  was  sent  to  Gibraltar,"  she  answered. 
"  He  wrote  once  to  me  in  Thorabuiy  jail, 
but  I  never  wrote  back.  He  can't  come 
back  for  two  years  longer,  but  every  day 
makes  the  time  shorter,  and  I  feel  scared  lest 
he  should  find  out  Rosy  and  me.  If  it  were 
only  me,  I'd  shake  it  off,  and  try  not  to 

id ;  but  there's  my  Rosy,  and  just  old 
enough  to  leain  all  sorts  of  badness. 

"  But,  maybe,"  said  the  old  man,  "  he's 
learned  about  the  Lord,  and  his  love,  in 
prison,  as  you  did,  Rachel.  The  Lord 
knows  all  about  him,  as  well  as  you  and  me. 
S'pose  he  comes  home,  set  free  from  all  his 
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sins,  and   ready  to  serve  the    Lord  with 
you?" 

"  I  never  thonght  of  thai,"  cried  Rachel, 
looking  up  with  a  tear-stained  face,  "yes, 
God  sees  him  as  well  as  me,  and  loves  him 
too.  If  he'd  only  come  home  a  good 
man ! " 

"  Or,  may  be,  you'd  win  him  to  be  a  good 
man,"  said  Sylvanus,  "  why  I  if  he  were 
bad  as  bad  can  be,  and  you  were  forced 
live  with  him,  and  see  it,  it  'ud  be  only  like 
the  Lord  dwelling  amongst  us  sinners,  and 
being  grieved  day  by  day,  with  our  sins. 
But  He's  doing  it  to  win  us  back  to  Him, 
Why  !  He  mi^ht  leave  us  alone,  and  live  up 
in  His  glory  m  heaven,  with  the  angels  and 
archangels  singing  His  praises,  only  He  can't 
be  content  to  leave  us  in  our  sin  and  misery. 
He'll  be  satisfied  some  day,  the  Lord  will, 
and  you'd  be  satisfied,  Rachel,  if  you  won 
your  husband  to  be  good,  ay  I  though  you 
had  to  go  down  into  the  pit  for  him." 

"  Ay,  I  should,"  she  said,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  "  only  for  Rosy." 

"Well,  well!"  answered  the  old  man,  strok- 
ing her  head  softly,  "the  Lord  will  take  care 
of  His  little  lamb.  Ay  !  and  we'll  take  care 
of  her  too.  You  must  run  with  this  trouble 
to  Him.  Why  1  He  isn't  in  some  grand 
place  a  long  way  off,  like  the  best  rooms  in 
a  great  house,  far  away  from  the  nursery,  so 
as  the  children's  noise  can't  be  heard.  The 
lord's  in  the  nursery,  and  if  any  trouble 
scares  you,  you  can  run  and  hide  yourself 
in  His  arms.  He's  ready  to  take  up  the 
very  least  care  of  ours,  like  you'd  stoop  to 
take  a  pin  out  of  Rosa's  pinafore,  if  it  was 
going  to  prick  her.  You  take  this  trouble 
to  Him,  my  lass,  and  don't  bring  it  away 
with  you  again." 

From  that  time  the  only  fear  that  had 
haunted  Rachel  gradually  died  away.  No- 
thing hbdered  her  now  from  a  simple 
striving  to  be  good.  Her  past  sins  had 
been  fo^vea,  and  her  future  life  lay  before 
her,  untroubled  by  any  doubt  of  God's  love 
for  her.  True,  she  could  not  altogether 
f<^;et  the  years  that  she  had  spent  in  a 
prison  cdl,  and  often  the  remembrance  that 
Rosy  inherited  a  sullied  and  sad  name  from 
her  came,  like  a  cloud,  across  her  calm  tran- 
qttillity.  The  past  could  not  be  blotted  out, 
no  tears  could  wipe  away  the  stain  of  it : 
even  God's  forgiveness  could  not  efface  it. 
She  had  been  a  thief;  no  power  in  earth  or 
heaven  could  alter  that.  She  could  never 
be  one  of  those  happy  women  who  had 
resisted  evil,  and  not  fallen  into  sins  like 
hers.     But  Rosy  might  be,  nay,  must  be. 


among  that  glad  and  good  company,  know-' 
I  ing  God,  and  loving  Him,  from  her  very 
childhood.  And  for  herself,  she  trusted  that 
some  day  or  other  she  might  hear  Christ 
saying,  "  Her  sins,  which  are  many,  are  all 
forgiven,  for  she  loved  much." 

aiAPTER  XI. — STRANDED. 

Perhaps,  of  all  the  members  of  that  little 
household,  Sylvanus  was  the  happiest.  He 
had  suffered  much,  while  his  little  Sylvia 
was  living,  from  his  wife's  false  pride,  which 
had  deprived  him  of  the  joy  and  pleasure 
he  might  have  had  in  his  child.  After  her 
death,  he  had  sorrowed  for  her  silently,  never 
letting  lus  ^ef  betray  itself  before  his  poor, 
paralytic  wife  ;  and  as  the  years  had  gone 
by,  he  had  kept  count  of  them,  picturing  to 
himself  his  little  girl  growing  up  into  a 
woman,  his  groivn-up  daughter.  When 
Rachel  and  Rosy  came,  he  seemed  to  have 
restored  to  him,  not  only  his  grown-up 
daughter,  but  his  little,  prattling,  playful 
Sylvie,  who  was  allowed  to  watch  for  him 
at  the  door,  and  run  down  the  street  to  meet 
him,  even  when  he  was  coming  home,  soiled 
and  begrimed  with  his  work. 

He  was  not  now  a  struggling  man,  doubt- 
ful whether  he  could  make  both  ends  meet 
He  had  his  regular  employers,  and  plenty  of 
work  for  himself  and  the  two  or  three  men 
who  helped  him  in  his  trade.  Rosy's  main- 
tenance was  no  burden  to  him,  and  he  used 
to  say  triumphantly  that  Rachel  was  worth 
her  weight  in  gold.  Never  had  the  house 
been  so  clean,  or  his  ndfe's  room  so  spot- 
lessly white.  Never  had  there  been  so  little 
money  needed  for  housekeeping.  Rachel 
baked  and  cooked,  and  washed  and  mended, 
as  if  the  house  were  her  own.  It  was  her 
home.  There  was  no  mention  made  of  her 
seeking  a  better  place,  or  going  into  service 
in  some  grand  house.  Sylvanus  pressed 
money  upon  her  in  payment,  which  she  re- 
fused to  have ;  and  then  it  became  an  occu- 
pation and  a  delight  to  the  old  man  to  look 
into  the  shop  windows,  and  buy  the  dresses 
he  liked  most  for  both  her  and  Rosy.  He 
had  never  tasted  that  pleasure  before. 

Now  and  then  in  the  early  summer  time, 
when  business  was  slack  with  him,  Sylvanus 
would  take  both  of  them  out  into  the  country 
for  a  day  in  his  little  trap,  which  was  specially 
cleaned  up  for  the  purpose.  No  words  can 
tell  Rachel's  quiet  gladness,  on  those  sunny 
days,  to  feel  her  feet  treading  once  more 
among  the  tufts  of  grass,  and  to  see  the 
cows  feeding  in  the  meadows,  as  in  the  old 
times  when  she  was  a  girl,  and  was  sent 
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morning  and  evening  to  fetch  the  cattle 
home,  through  fields  scattered  over  with 
buttercups  and  daisies,  and  under  hedge- 
row's, where  the  hawthorns  showered  down 
their  snowy  blossoms  upon  her.  Sometimes 
they  passed  by  a  farmstead,  and  she  could 
hardly  keep  herself  from  cluck-clucking  to 
the  busy  brown  hens  and  little  downy 
chickens,  as  if  she  had  a  lapful  of  com  to 
loss  among  them.  And  in  the  hay-fields,  oh 
how  they  brought  her  merry  childhood  back 
to  her,  when  she  had  helped  to  rake  up  the 
sweet-scented  swathes  of  hay  into  cocks, 
standing  all  in  lines  like  so  many  rows  of 
thatched  cottages,'  with  a  village  street  be- 
tween them  !  Rosy  did  not  gather  the 
opening  flowers  more  eagerly  than  she  did, 
though  Rosy's  laughter  rang  through  the 
quiet  lanes,  while  Rachel  smiled  but  sadly, 
when  she  did  smile.  The  great  storm  of  life 
that  had  burst  over  her  so  fiercely  had  swept 
away  laughter  and  loud  merriment  frotn  her. 

Many  and  many  a  time  had  Sylvanus 
talked  of  going  down  to  the  sea-coast  for  a 
day,  by  one  of  the  cheap  trains.  He  had 
never  seen  the  sea,  nor  had  Rachel  and 
Rosy,  who  came  from  an  inland  county. 
They  had  spoken  about  it  on  winter  nights 
by  the  fireside,  and  on  Sunday  evenings 
after  Rosy  had  said  her  hymns,  speaking 
of  it  as  some  great  and  almost  solemn  holi- 
day. But  summer  after  summer  had  gone 
by  without  bringing  the  exact  day  when  the 
pleasure  could  be  taken  without  drawback, 
until  it  had  become  almost  like  a  dream  to 
them  aU. 

At  last  the  dream  was  to  come  true,  A 
splendid  Whit  week  was  gladdening  all  the 
people,  and  holiday  trains  were  running 
every  day  to  Brighton  at  low  fares,  and 
starting  so  early  in  the  morning  that  they 
would  be  some  hours  on  the  coast.  Rosy 
was  nearly  ten  years  old  now,  a  pretty, 
bright-eyed  girl,  well  made  and  heallhy,  the 
very  life  of  the  house.  Sylvanus  believed 
that  no  such  child  had  ever  lived  before. 

"  Rachel,"  he  said  on  Whit-Monday,  "  the 
time's  come  at  last  To-morrow  we'll  be  off 
to  the  sea.  You  go  and  buy  something  nice 
for  us  to  eat,  such  as  the  httie  lass  'U  like 
best,  while  I  seek  somebody  to  stay  with 
poor  mother  all  day.  Poor  mother  !  if  she 
could  only  come  willi  us,  I'd  be  the  happiest 
man  in  London,  whoever  the  next  one  might 
be." 

"  Let  me  go  with  you,  mother,"  cried 
Rosy  eagerly,  "  and  I'll  carry  your  basket 
for  you." 

"  No,  no,"  answered  R:ichel,  "  you  stay 


at  home,  like  a  good  girl,  and  read  some- 
thing pretty  to  Mrs.  Croft.  She'll  be  by 
herself  all  day  to-monow,  while  we're  en- 
joying ourselves,  you  know." 

"  I'll  stay  if  you'll  give  me  twenty  kisses," 
said  Rosy,  clinging  to  her  and  hindering  her 
from  setting  offi.  Rachel  kissed  her  fondly, 
and  looked  back  as  she  passed  over  the 
door-sill,  to  see  her  standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  staircase,  nodding  and  smiling  gaily.  It 
was  a  lovely  day,  and  Rachel  herself  felt 
more  light-hearted  than  usual.  The  month 
of  May  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  sun 
bad  been  shining  in  a  cloudless  %ky  since  its 
rising,  yet  there  had  been  no  sultry  heat, 
even  in  the  streets  of  London.  A  cool  fresh- 
ness was  in  the  air  as  soon  as  the  sun  sank 
down  in  the  west,  foretelling  heavy  dews  out 
in  the  country,  and  overhead  light  filmy 
threads  of  silver  mist  floated  slowly  across 
the  blue,  taking  tints  of  rose  and  gold  as 
they  caught  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
There  was  no  fear  of  the  weather  to-morrow, 
for  the  sky  was  deepening  into  red.  "  Red 
in  the  morning  is  the  shepherd's  warning, 
red  at  night  is  the  shepherd's  delight,"  said 
Rachel  to  herself  as  she  passed  busily 
through  the  streets  on  her  errands,  and 
thought  of  Rosy's  joy.  She  wondered  what 
the  great  unknown  sea  would  be  like.  She 
had  seen  many  pictures  of  storms  at  sea, 
when  wild  waves  tossed  the  ships  about  like 
cockle-shells,  but  she  could  hardly  believe  it 
would  look  like  that  under  a  calm  summer 
sky,  with  only  breeze  enough  to  fan  her 
cheek   softly.      Well,  to-morrow  she  would 

The  station  from  which  they  would  have 
to  start  was  less  than  a  mile  from  their  house, 
and  she  was  so  near  to  it  when  she  made  her 
last  purchase  that  she  thought  she  had  better 
go  on  and  inquire  particularly  the  exact 
minute  early  in  the  morning  when  the  train 
would  set  ofl".  The  streets  were  all  in  a  stir 
about  the  station.  Rachel  made  her  way 
along,  down  the  covered  approach  to  the 
entrance  of  the  ticket-ofiice,  smiling  as  she 
thought  how  Rosy's  feet  would  dance  along 
the  pavement  at  her  side,  how  Rosy's  tongue 
would  chatter  when  they  were  fairly  off  on 
their  day's  pleasure,  and  how  Sylvanus  would 
pace  on,  with  his  grey  head  tossed  back  a 
httle,  and  with  a  beaming  look  spreading 
over  his  furrowed  face.  What  a  happy  day 
it  was  going  to  be  to-morrow  ! 

All  at  once  there  flashed  across  her  mind 
the  memory  of  the  summer  day  when  she 
had  stood  at  the  bar  before  the  judge,  and 
the  sun  had  shone  in  upon  her  through 
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some  uncurtained  window  till  she  could  not 
lift  up  her  eyes  to  see  his  face.  Why  did 
she  think  of  it  cow,  when  the  thought  of  it 
had  slept  so  many  months  ?  She  tried  to 
shake  it  off.  No  one  could  suspect  her 
of  ever  having  been  a.  jail-bird.  Her  face 
had  lost  its  old  gloom  and  suUenness ; 
she  was  neatly  dressed,  and  her  manner 
was  soft  and  quiet.  Even  if  she  went 
back  to  her  native  place,  no  one  could 
know  her  for  the  wild,  giddy,  unprincipled 
girl  who  had  so  swiftly  brought  shame  and 
sorrow  on  herself.  The  porter  to  whom  she 
spoke  answered  her  pleasantly  and  civilly, 
not  at  all  as  if  be  could  guess  what  she  h^ 
once  been. 

"  At  five  o'clock  precise,  the  train  starts," 
he  said ;  "  and  if  you'll  take  my  advice, 
you'll  be  here.at  4.30  to  secure  good  places." 

"  Oh !  we'll  come  in  good  time,"  she 
answered ;  "  my  little  girl  '11  never  sleep  a 
wink  all  night" 

Tliere  was  a  group  of  idlers  loafing  out- 
side the  door  of  the  ticket- office,  but  Rachel 
bad  not  glanced  at  them.  Hec  clear  voice 
had  spoken  so  distinctly  as  to  cause  her 
■words  to  be  heard  above  the  clamour  of 
Other  speakers.  One  of  the  men,  who  was 
lounging  gainst  a  pillar,  started  up  at  the 
sound. 

"Why,  Rachel,  my  girl!"  he  cried  with 
an  oath.  "  Rachel !  "  and  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  her,  "  don't  you  know  me  again,  my 
hss?" 

Know  him  I  As  his  voice  fell  upon  her 
-ear,  all  the  sunny  light  and  the  merry  sounds 
about  her  grew  dim  and  confused.  Her 
heart  was  ceasing  to  beat,  and  all  her 
strength  was  passing  away  from  her;  but 
she  did  not  fall,  for  the  man  who  had  spoken 
to  her  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  at  the 
feeling  that  his  arras  were  about  her,  a  pang 
of  terror  brought  her  back  fully  to  her 
senses,  and  to  the  reality  of  the  great  misery 
that  lay  before  her. 

"Rachel,"  he  said  again,  "cheer  up,  my 
girL  Why,  you're  prettier  than  ever!  She's 
my  wife,  lads,  that  I've  been  hunting  for  up 
and  down  the  country,  and  all  about  London 
here.  It  was  misfortune  parted  us,  no  fault 
of  hers  or  mine.  But  I'm  her  husband,  and 
she's  my  wife,  till  death  us  do  part,  the 
parson  said.  I'll  not  let  thee  out  of  my 
sight  again.  Come,  give  me  a  kiss  at  meet- 
ing, Rachel." 

But  she  had  wrenched  herself  out  of  his 
grasp,  and  stood  leaning  against  the  wall  for 
support.  She  felt  scarcely  strong  enough  to 
keep  fcom  falling  to  the  ground.     A  crowd 


was  quickly  gathering  about  him  and  her, 
watching  and  listening  with  a  sort  of  pleasure 
in  her  misery,  but  not  one  face  was  distinct 
to  her,  except  his,  her  husband'^.  He  did 
not  put  his  hand  on  her  again,  but  he  stood 
close  beside  her.  There  was  no  chance  of 
escape  from  him. 

"  I've  been  down  in  the  countiy  seeking 
you,"  he  said,  in  a  loud  voice,  so  as  to  be 
heard  by  the  policeman,  who  was  forcing 
his  way  through  the  crowd  towards  them. 
"  Mrs,  Curtis  said  you'd  come  to  London, 
but  she  knew  nothing  more  about  you,  and 
you'd  never  wrote  again  to  her.  Old  Curtis 
is  dead.  Where  are  you  and  Rosy  living 
here?" 

"  Oh  I "  she  cried,  in  a  voice  that  was 
lamentable  to  hear,  "  I'll  never  let  you  know 
where  my  Rosy  is  I  Will  anybody  tell  me 
if  I'm  bound  to  go  with  this  man?  He'? 
my  husband,  but  he's  been  away  from  me 
more  than  eight  years,  and  I  don't  knaw 
whether  he's  any  right  to  claim  me  now." 

There  was  something  so  mournful  about 
Rachel's  voice  and  manner,  and  the  man 
who  claimed  her  was  so  disreputable  and 
worthless  a  scoundrel,  with  such  a  hang-dog 
look  about  him,  that  the  feeling  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  lookers-on  was  enlisted  on  her 
side.  But  by  this  time  the  policeman  had 
pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  stood 
looking  calmly  on,  ready  to  settle  any  ques- 
tion in  dispute.  Trevor  whispered  a  few 
words  in  tus  ear,  and  he  turned  to  Racl^el, 
speaking  authoritatively,  yet  almost  pitifully 
to  her. 

"  You'll  have  to  go  back  to  him,"  he  said ; 
"  it  isn't  as  if  he'd  kept  away  from  you  of 
his  own  free  will.  If  you're  married  to  him, 
you're  his  wife,  and  the  law  says  he's  a  right 
to  claim  you.  I  can't  say  anything  contrary 
to  law,  and  that's  the  law." 

"  I  don't  want  to  force  her  away  all  at 
once,"  said  Trevor,  but  it's  only  fair  I  should 
know  where  she's  living,  and  where  our 
little  girl's  living.  I've  a  right  to  my  own 
little  girl,  I  reckon.  I'm  able,  and  ready, 
and  willing  to  make  a  home  for  both  of  'em ; 
and  I'll  be  as  good  as  a  man  can  be  to  'em 
both.  I  can't  say  fairer  than  that,  can  I  ? 
Only  let  her  show  me  where  she's  living,  and 
I'll  leave  her  alone  for  a  day  or  two  till  she's 
pacified  and  content."  , 

While  he  was  speaking  a  great  struggle 
was  going  on  in  Rachel's  heart.  She  must 
never,  never  let  her  husband  know  where 
Rosy  lived.  Rosy,  her  pretty,  bonny  girl, 
just  old  enough  to  need  more  care  and 
watchfulness  than    ever,  how   could  she  let 
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her  be  draped  down  into  the  shameful 
depths  into  which  her  fatlier  would  plunge 
her?  Yet  to  save  her  she  must  niake  a 
living,  an  entire  sacrifice  of  herself.  She 
must  consent  to  forego  everything  that  was 
precious  and  good  to  her ;  even  the  small 
easement  of  her  own  hard  lot  which  Sylvanus 
and  Mrs.  Croft  could  give.  She  must  her- 
self shut  the  door  upon  all  hope,  and  peace, 
and  comfort ;  from  all  chance  of  help  to  live 
a  Christian  life;  and  she  must  go  down,  step 
by  step,  into  the  great  gulf  where  no  light 
could  reach  her.  "  God  help  me  1 "  she 
murmured,  "God  help  me  !  "  But  her  soul 
was  too  troubled  for  her  to  feel  how  near 
He  was  to  her  just  then, 

"  I'll  go  with  him,"  she  said,  looking 
despairingly  into  the  policeman's  face,  "  if  I 
must  go;  but  I'll  never  let  him  know  where 
my  litfle  Rosy  hves." 

"You  hear  her,"  said  the  policeman  in  a 
sharp  stem  tone,  "she  says  she'll  go  with 
you.  Now,  take  her  off,  out  of  here;  and 
mind  how  you  behave  to  her,  my  &ne  fellow, 
or  a  magistrate  '11  give  her  a  divorce  from 
you.  If  I  could  have  my  way  she  should 
go  scot  free  now." 

Trevor  was  too  cowed  to  answer,  though 
he  drew  Rachel's  hand  through  bis  arm,  and 
marched  off  blusteringly.  A  few  persons 
followed  him  and  his  unhappy  wife  for  a 
litUe  way  along  the  streets,  and  he  out- 
stared  them  in  an  insolent  manner.  Rachel 
walked  beside  him  in  dumb  despair.  At 
last  one  by  one  their  escort  fell  away;  and 
they  were  left  alone,  mingling  unnoticed  with 
the  stream  of  passers  by,  not  one  of  whom 
could  guess  the  wretchedness  that  was  break- 
ing  Rachel's  heart 

CHAPTER   XII. — WAVE  UPON   WAVE. 

Trevor  hardly  knew  what  to  do  now  he 
had  discovered  his  wife.  He  had  no  place 
to  take  her  to,  not  even  a  lodging  ;  for  since 
he  had  been  in  London  he  had  turned  into 
any  low  den,  in  the  worst  streets,  for  a  shelter 
at  night.  His  time  was  not  yet  served  out ; 
and  tiiough  he  had  destroyed  his  tickenaf- 
leave,  he  was  too  much  afraid  of  being 
known  as  a  felon,  to  be  willing  to  bring 
himself  under  the  notice  of  the  police.  He 
determined  to  speak  softly  to  his  wife.  In 
old  times  she  bad  had  a  will  of  her  own, 
and  he  knew  lie  could  do  little  with  her  by 
sheer  tyranny. 

They  were  not  fer  from  Hyde  Park,  and 
Trevor  turned  his  steps  towards  it,  for  there 
they  might  find  a  place  quiet  enough  to  talk 
in.    The  sun  had  set  by  the  time  they  reached 


it,  but  the  birds  were  singing  merrily  in  the 
topmost  branches,  where  the  light  still  lin- 
gered. Astar  or  two  was  shining  faintly  in  the 
sky,  and  the  creeping  twilight  was  softening 
everything  about  them.  Rachel  knew  that 
they  would  begin  to  wonder  at  home  what 
could  keep  her  out  so  long.  Rosy  was 
watchbg  for  her  to  come  up  the  street,  and 
fancying  she  saw  her  in  the  dusk.  She  sank 
down  on  one  of  the  park  seats,  and  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands,  burst  into  a  passion 
of  tears.  She  had  not  uttered  a  word  since 
she  had  heard  her  sentence  pronounced  by 
the  policeman ;  but  at  the  remembrance  of 
her  peaceful,  lost  home,  she  cried  aloud, 
'  O  God,  help  me  I  O  God,  save  me  I  " 

"  I  don't  mean  to  be  hard  on  you," 
muttered  Trevor,  "  only  you're  my  wife,  you 
know,  and  Rosy's  my  child.  \yhy  !  I  mean 
to  be  good  to  you  both.  You  just  show  me 
where  you  two  are  living,  and  I'll  not  come 
near  you  again  for  a  week.  Come  !  that's 
fair,  and  you  can  go  your  pleasuring  to- 
morrow all  right.  I  don't  want  to  spoil  sport. 
Rosy  'ill  be  a  big  girl  by  now,  I  reckon ;  and 
if  she  takes  after  you,  she's  a  pretty  one,  I'll 
wager." 

"  Trevor,"  she  said,  with  difficulty  master- 
ing her  tears,  and  speaking  as  clearly  as  she 
could,  "  if  you'd  tell  me  where  you  live,  and 
let  me  go  home  this  once,  without  following 
me,  I'd  promise  you  faithful  to  come  any- 
where you  tell  me ;  to-morrow,  or  any  day 
you  fix,  I  would  for  certain.  Only  I  want 
them  at  home  to  know  what's  happened,  and 
how  it  is  I  must  leave  them  all." 

"You  aren't  married  again?"  he  interrupted, 
sharply. 

"  No,  oh  no  ! "  she  cried,  "  I'm  in  service. 
Don't  look  like  that  at  me.  They  are  good 
folks  I'm  living  with,  and  they've  taught  me 
to  be  good." 

"  Good ! "  he  repeated,  "  you  used  to  be 
a  good  one,  as  good  as  any  girl  in  England. 
You  were  fond  of  me  once,  Rachel ;  what's 
come  over  you  to  turn  so  rough  on  i 
Scores,  ay,  hundreds  o'  times  I've  thought  of 
you,  out  yonder,  you  and  Rosy ;  and  I've 
said  to  myself,  '  Lad,  there's  one  that's  true 
to  you  as  'ill  welcome  you  kindly  when  you 
get  back  again.'  Why,  when  Mrs.  Curtis- 
told  me  nobody  knew  what  had  become  of 
you,  you  might  have  knocked  me  down  with 
a  straw.  I'd  counted  on  you  watching  out 
and  waiting  for  me.  Times  and  times  again 
I'd  have  given  all  I  liad  in  the  world  for  a 
kiss  from  you  and  Rosy." 

Rachel's  heart  was  stirred  again  to  hope^ 
as  she  listened  to  her  husband's  kind  and 
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gentle  words,  spoken  in  the  same  low  tone 
he  used  to  talk  to  her  in  the  days  long  ago, 
when  she  had  often  stolen  away  from  the 
Hall  kitchen  to  meet  him  in  the  riclcyard, 
amid  the  ricks  of  scented  hay.  She  could 
hear  again  the  nistling  of  wings  and  the 
chirping  of  the. crowds  of  little  birds  under 
the  thatch  of  the  corn-stack,  and  the  lowing 
of  the  oxen  in  the  farm-yard  close  by,  and 
the  swinging-to  of  the  gate  on  its  creaking 
hinges,  which  gave  them  warning  that  some- 
body was  nigh  at  hand,  and  made  them  run, 
half-laughing   and    half-frightened,  to    hide 


ay !  all  we've  ever  done  that's  wicked,  and 
spite  of  all  loves  us  yet  ?  The  chaplain  at 
I'hombury  taught  me  first,  and  the  folks  I 
hve  with  now  taught  me  more ;  till  I  can 
never  be  the  same  again." 

"  It's  nothing  save  an  old  woman's  tale," 
said  Trevor,  with  a  sneer,  "  or  it's  only  what 
rich  folks  'ud  have  us  poor  folks  believe,  to 
keep  us  down.  They  don't  believe  God 
sees  'cm,  idling  away  their  days,  and  making 
ducks  and  drakes  of  their  money,  whilst 
folks  are  clemming  to  death  close  by,  and 
have  Dought  save  the  bare  floor  to  die  on. 


themselves  in  the  deepest  shadows  of  the 
brown  ricks.  She  had  loved  him  then  in 
her  way.  It  was  quite  true,  and  her  heart 
beat  with  a  feeliog  of  the  old  tenderness 
coming  into  life  again.  In  the  growing  dusk 
of  the  evening  she  drew  closer  to  him,  and 
kissed  him  as  she  had  often  done  in  the 
Hall  stack-yard. 

"  Oh  I  if  yoQ  were  only  a  good  man  !  " 
she  sobbed,  "we  might  all  be  so  happy  again, 
you  and  Rosy  and  me.  Wasn't  there  any 
good  chaplain  out  yonder  to  teach  you  about 
OUT  Saviour  and  God,  that  sees  us  always. 


No,  no,  Rachel.  They  don't  believe  that, 
and  they've  got  all  the  learning;  only  it's 
safe  for  them  to  teach  us  so.  I  thought 
you'd  been  sharper  than  to  swallow  that." 

"I  couldn't  give  up  believing  that,"  she 
said  softly.     "  I  love  to  think  of  it." 

They  sat  silent  for  a  little  while  ;  Rachel 
pondering  in  her  mind  what  she  ought  to  do. 
There  seemed  no  choice  offered  to  her  ;  no 
way  of  escape  was  open,  though  she  seized 
eagerly  upon  every  thought  that  crossed  her 
bewildered  brain.  Trevor's  face  told  too 
plainly  its  story  of  a  drunken  and  vicious 
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life,  for  her  to  hope  that  there  was  any 
change  in  him,  even  if  he  had  made  any 
profession  of  being  reformed.  He  looked 
harder  and  more  cruel  than  when  he  was  a 
young  man.  Yet  there  came  a  great  flood 
of  pity  and  sorrow  for  him  across  her  heart 
His  state  was  so  miserable,  so  helpless ;  as 
wretched  as  her  own  had  once  been,  before 
Sylvanus  Croft  had  rescued  her.  He  seemed 
so  neglected  and  so  desolate,  as  though 
neither  man  nor  woman  cared  for  him.  The 
very  rents  and  tatters  in  his  clothing  appealed 
to  her.  She  was  his  wife  ;  no  one  stood  so 
near  to  him  as  she  did,  and  she  had  chosen 
to  take  her  place  beside  him,  when  she  mar- 
ried  him  !     If  only  he  was  not  Rosy's  father. 

There  was  the  rub  !  But  for  Rosy  she 
was  ready,  almost  willing,  to  leave  her  tran- 
quil, comJfortable  home,  and  share  his  lot 
with  him.  It  would  be  wretchedness  to  her 
to  be  forced  into  companionship  with  evil; 
but  she  was  a  grown  woman,  with  some 
strength  to  defend  herself,  and  with  God's 
help  she  could  overcome  temptation,  and 
live  a  good  life,  if  an  unhappy  one,  with  her 
husband.  It  would  be  her  duty  to  do  so. 
She  might  even  win  him  back  at  last ;  and 
have  the  joy  the  angels  in  heaven  have  over 
one  sinner  Uiat  repenteth.  But  Rosy  could 
not  live  in  the  midst  of  sin.  No ;  she  must 
die  rather  than  let  him  know  where  her 
darling  was. 

"Come,  Rachel,"  he  said  pleasantly,  "a 
peony  for  your  thoughts  !" 

"  I'll  go  with  you,"  she  answered,  in  a 
mournful  tone,  "wherever  you  choose  to 
take  me,  and  I'll  be  as  good  a  v(iie  to  you  as 
I  can.  Only  I  can't  give  up  believing  in 
God,  and  trying  to  be  good ;  no,  not  if  you 
killed  me  for  it ;  and  you  won't  like  that.  I 
don't  know  what  rich  folks  and  scholars 
believe,  but  ever  since  I've  felt  sure  that 
God  sees  us,  and  loves  us,  bad  as  we  are, 
and  low  as  we  are  ;  why  !  I've  been  a  better 
woman  and  a  happier  woman  than  ever  I 
thought  to  be  when  1  was  in  Thombury 
jail." 

Trevor  whistled  the  air  of  an  old  song, 
which  Rachel  remembered  well,  but  before  he 
came  to  the  end  of  it  he  stopped  suddenly. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  are  you  going  to  stop 
here  all  night  ?  " 


"  I'll  go  where  you  go,"  she  answered, 
"  I  haven't  got  any  home  but  yours  now." 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  show  me  where  you 
live  then  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,  never  !  "  said  Rachel.  "  111  never 
tell  you  where  my  Rosy  is,  though  it'll  break 
my  heart  to  keep  away  from  her.  But  she's 
saie,  and  happy,  and  good  where  she  is; 
and,  please  God,  she'll  never  be  like  me." 

"  But  I'll  find  her  out ! "  said  Trevor,  with 
an  oath.  "  She'd  be  worth  any  money  to 
me.  You'll  never  keep  away  from  her,  and 
you'll  never  keep  up  your  religion  where  we 
shall  have  to  Uve,  my  fine  lady.  Why!  do' 
you  think  God  sees  the  places  folks  like  us 
live  in?  He'd  burn  up  London  with  fire 
and  brimstone  if  He  did.  No ;  the  rich 
folks  think  we  poor  folks  are  bom  to  be 
trodden  on,  like  their  slaves  ;  and  we  poor 
folks  don't  see  any  harm  in  robbing  'em  if  we 
can  get  tlie  chance.  It's  all  fair  play ;  only 
there's  no  religion  with  them  or  us,  Rachel." 

But  he  tried  again  and  again  to  turn  her 
from  her  purpose,  and  consent  to  show  him 
where  she  had  been  living.  It  was  all  in 
vain;  she  stood  firm,  though  her  heart  was 
wrung  by  the  thought  of  Rosy.  The  night 
had  closed  in  before  Trevor  gave  up  his 
effort ;  and  the  sky,  clear  and  cloudless,  was 
studded  vrith  glittering  stars. 

At  length,  in  angry  and  sullen  silence,  he 
took  his  wife  by  the  arm,  and  threaded  his 
way  through  many  dark  and  narrow  streets, 
to  the  low  lodging-house  where  he  was 
most  sure  of  meeting  with  some  of  his 
boon  companions.  It  was  a  tow  and  filthy 
cellar,  crowded  with  vicious  occupants. 
Though  Rachel  had  stayed  in  many  a 
comfortless  place  while  she  was  wander- 
ing, a  beggar,  in  the  streets,  she  had  never 
set  her  foot  into  a  den  like  this.  She 
found  the  darkest  comer  for  herself,  and 
crouching  down  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
sight,  strove  to  be  blind  and  deaf  to  all  that 
was  going  on  about  her.  Trevor  left  her 
alone.  He  might  have  been  tempted  to 
vent  his  ill-hum  our  and  disappointment 
upon  her,  but  he  had  not  forgotten  the 
policeman's  hint.  He  would  take  care  to 
keep  clear  of  any  personal  cruelty  which 
might  end  in  giving  freedom  to  his  un- 
liappy  wife. 
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"  TTtrASTE  not,  want  not,"  is  a  maxim 
VV  instilled  into  us  from  our  earliest 
childhood.  It  is  very  good  as  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes,  but  that  is  a  very  little  way 
indeed.  What  the  most  learned  of  us  know 
with  respect  to  waste,  is  infinitesimal  com- 
pared with  our  good  mother  Natuie ;  she, 
indeed,  has  no  such  word  in  her  universal 
dictionary,  aod  this  rnankind  is  slowly  find- 
ing out  as  knowledge  progresses.  We  find 
that  in  the  universal  alembic  of  nature,  not 
only  is  nothing  lost,  but  that  the  most  ofifen- 
sive  refuse  contains  within  itself  the  essence 
of  things  which  astound  our  senses  with  their 
beauty.  The  coarse  efforts  of  man  in  analyz- 
ing his  so-called  waste,  are  not  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  same  breath  with  the  perpetual 
but  silent  operations  of  our  great  mother,  but 
it  is  interesting  to  observe,  as  the  pressure  of 
the  population  increases,  the  efforts  he  is 
making  to  utilise  every  particle  of  refuse 
which  arises  in  large  communities.  Speaking 
broadly,  for  instance,  it  would  be  said  that 
the  dustbin  was  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
waste  and  refuse  that  could  be  mentioned, 
and  in  the  aggregate  it  is  discovered  that  the 
yearly  value  of  London  dust  collected  from 
its  600,000  houses,  amounts  to  many  hundred 
thousands  of  pounds. 

Why  it  has  so  long  been  allowed  to  flow 
into  the  exchequer  of  the  private  dustman, 
instead  of  that  of  the  parish,  where  it  is 
required  for  the  reduction  of  the  rates,  has 
long  been  a  puzzle  to  those  who  have  given 
the  matter  a  thought.  Let  us  for  a  moment 
investigate  the  process  of  analysis  that  goes 
on  day  by  day  In  the  vast  dust-heaps  that  we 
see  rising  over  the  yards  of  the  dust-con- 
tractors. Here,  by  a  mechanical  process, 
we  may  see  the  mass  divided  into  its  con- 
stituent parts  in  a  much  clumsier  fashion 
than  it  is  effected  by  the  chemist  In  his 
laboratory.  The  hiU-womcn,  as  they  are 
termed,  may  be  called  the  agents  and  the 
reagents  by  means  of  which  the  refuse  we 
are  80  glad  to  ejectfrom  our  dust-bins  become 
converted  into  valuable  material,  useful  in 
the  arts,  manufactures,  and  agriculture  ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  new  uses  to  which  they 
are  converted  are  often  of  a  higher  nature 
than  that  which  they  originally  subserved. 
Many  of  us  who  fee!  the  pressure  of  the  coal- 
bill  during  the  winter  season,  have  shrewdly 
suspected  that  there  must  be  a  great  leakage 
of  Aiel  through  the  carelessness  of  servants. 


and  that  it  finds  its  way  through  the  dust' 
bin.  This  suspicion  is  more  than  realised 
by  the  fact  that  the  chief  value  of  the  dust  is 
to  be  found  In  the  lumps  of  coal  rescued  by 
the  hiU-womeo.  These  poor  creatures — 
it  is  a  shame  women  should  be  so  employed 
— sieve  in  hand,  eliminate  the  coal  lumps, 
whilst  the  cinders  and  half-burnt  fuel  are 
thrown  aside  for  another  purpose — no  less 
than  that  of  rebuilding  London.  The  dust- 
contractors  may  be  considered  to  perform  a 
double  duty  to  the  commonwealth  ;  not  only 
through  their  agency  is  the  offensive  matter 
of  our  households  withdrawn,  but  the  houses 
themselves  are  both  built  as  well  as  preserved. 
Independently  of  their  duty  as  dust-con- 
tractors, they  are  also  brick-makers,  and  they 
utilise  the  half-burnt  ashes  and  cinders  In 
baking  these  bricks.  As  we  go  by  rail  along 
the  suburbs,  we  see  vast  stacks  of  bricks 
slowly  cooking  in  a  smouldering  smoke.  The 
bricks  are,  in  fact,  loosely  built  upon  this 
"  breeze,"  as  it  Is  called,  and  by  means  of  a 
judicious  draft,  caused  by  the  careful  disposal 
of  weather-boards,  the  "breeze"  Is  fited  and 
kept  smouldering  with  a  dead  heat,  which 
speedily  bakes  the  bricks.  The  coal  itself  is 
sold  to  the  poor.  Indeed  poverty,  with  her 
meagre  rags,  warms  herself  on  the  refuse  that 
falls  fix>m  the  fire  of  the  rich  men.  It  is 
quite  a  sight  to  see  the  scramble  there  is  at 
the  dust-yards  among  these  poor  creatures 
for  the  chance  of  getting  their  morning's 
supply.  The  hiU-women  are  allowed  to  take 
away  with  them  all  the  old  laths  and  pieces 
of  wood  in  the  dust. 

The  value  of  the  coal  refuse  in  the  metro- 
polis is  the  dust-contractor's  chief  profit,  but 
there  are  a  score  of  other  matters  which  his 
diligent  agents  collect  The  hill-women, 
with  amazing  rapidity,  collect  these  around 
them  in  different  heaps — rags,  old  paper, 
bones,  crockery,  glass,  old  iron,  and  other 
metal,  &c.  The  money  they  find  they  are 
allowed  to  keep  themselves.  The  rags,  of 
course,  go  to  make  paper,  so  do  the  clean 
pieces  of  piaper ;  but  our  supply  of  this  mate- 
rial is  wholly  insufficient  to  meet  even  the 
demand  of  the  newspapers  for  their  broad- 
sheets. Year  by  year  the  requirements  for  the 
current  publications  has  become  more  exact- 
ing, and  other  materials  are  come,  not  only 
to  eke  out  the  rags,  but  actually  to  supersede 
them.  For  years  esparto,  a  grass  from  Spain, 
has  been  the  main  source  of  supply  for  the 
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Times.  Those  who  travel  by  the  South 
Western  rail  must  notice  the  huge  piles  of 
this  material,  which  are  daily  unloaded  from 
the  barges  at  Wandsworth.  These  huge 
piles,  as  big  as  four  or  five  cottages,  dis- 
appear in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days, 
to  supply  the  paper-mill,  and  are  as  rapidly 
replenished.  Straw  is  also  very  largely  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper ;  and  in  France 
the  grass  known  as  Slipa  tmacusima  is  very 
largely  used.  Of  this  material  vast  quan- 
tities grow  on  both  sides  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, for  about  five  degrees  of  longitude. 

Even  the  old  printed  newspapers  are  util- 
ised, as  they  go  to  make  papier-m&chi  orna- 
ments. Bones  re-enter  society  under  a  score 
of  different  addresses.  Those  which  come 
from  cooked  meat  go  immediately  to  the  boil- 
ing-houses, where  any  residual  fat  and  gela- 
tine they  can  yield  is  extracted.  The  fat,  of 
course,  goes  to  make  soap,  and  the  gelatine, 
for  making  the  transparent  packets  used  for 
various  chemical  preparations,  and  for  cos- 
metics. The  bone  itself  subserves  a  liundred 
useful  purposes.  The  turners  mainly  employ 
it,  when  in  sufficiently  large  pieces;  the 
smaller  make  the  fine  animal  charcoaJ,  and, 
lastly,  it  is  ground  down,  and,  by  the  agency 
of  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  transposed  into  super- 
phosphate manure.  Once  having  touched 
the  earth,  like  Antasus,  it  rebounds  with 
fresh  vigour,  and  bears  with  it  all  the  fruits 
of  a  replenished  soil. 

Glass  is  carefully  preserved  for  remelting. 
If,  however,  La  Bastie's  patent  turns  out  to 
be  workable,  there  will  be  but  little  of  this 
in  future  dust-heaps.  It  is  asserted  that  by 
tempering  articles  manufactured  of  this  sub- 
stance in  oil,  it  becomes  unbreakable,  and  we 
have  ourselves  thrown  tumblers  and  other 
glasses  on  to  the  stone  floor  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  damaging  them.  Even  fine 
watch-glasses  bear  an  iron-heeled  boot  to  be 
turned  round  on  them,  placed  upon  a  stone 
floor,  without  fracturing  them.  Like  the 
Prince  Rupert  drop,  however,  when  once 
broken  they  fall  into  a  fine  dust  We  hear 
th£t  the  weak  part  in  glass  so  made,  is  at 
the  place  of  fusion.  For  instance,  a  wine- 
glass is  made  up  of  three  pieces — the  cup, 
the  stem,  and  tlie  foot ;  at  the  place  where 
these  joins  take  place,  it  is  said  that  they  are 
still  liable  to  fracture. 

Old  medicine  bottles  are  transferred  to  the 
dust-bin  with  great  thankfulness  ;  we  get  rid 
of  them,  we  fancy,  for  ever,  but  it  is  as  likely 
as  not  that  we  get  them  again  with  the  next 
illness.  Certain  it  is  that  they  only  visit  the 
dust-bin  for  change  of  air,  tlie  sick-room  and 


the  chemist's  shop  occupying  the  rest  of 
their  time. 

Metals  of  all  sorts  are  valuable  "  finds," 
especially  brass  and  copper,  broken  portion? 
of  ornaments,  the  remnants  of  children's  toys, 
&c.  But  especially  iron  in  its  various  forms 
of  broken  manufactured  articles,  as  they  con- 
tain much  solder,  which  is  far  more  valuable 
than  the  iron.  Horses'  shoes  and  nails  are 
especially  valuable,  as  they  furnish  a  pecu- 
liarly tough  iron,  used  for  making  the  famous 
stub- twist  barrels  of  guns. 

Old  woollen  rags  are  very  valuable,  as 
they  go  to  make  the  famous  shoddy,  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much.  All  the  old 
clothes  of  Europe,  when  past  reviving,  greasy 
to  saturation,  and  in  tatters  in  fact,  and  past 
all  decent  wearing,  come  ultimately  to  Batley 
in  Yorkshire,  where  in  the  shoddy  factories, 
by  means  of  huge  cylinders  studded  with 
teeth,  they  are  reduced  to  their  original 
fibre,  and  re-enter  life  in  combination  with 
newly-woven  wool  These  old  rags  are  equal 
to  a  contribution  of  twenty-five  thousand  tons 
of  this  material.  By  means  of  this  introduc- 
tion of  the  old  to  the  new  stuff,  a  score  of 
fabrics  have  been  introduced  which  clothe 
the  poor  and  the  lower  middle  class.  If  it 
were  not  for  this  re-introduction  of  a  once 
perfectly  waste  material,  woollen  clothing 
would  be  so  costly  as  to  exceed  the  means 
of  the  working  population.  It  has  been  the 
custom  of  late  to  mix  woollen  with  cotton 
in  the  production  of  what  is  termed  union 
goods.  This  mixture  for  a  time  puzzled  the 
manufacturers,  as  the  combined  material 
could  not  be  usefully  treated,  The  plan 
lately  adopted  is  to  put  such  fabrics  into  a 
closed  receiver,  and  to  heat  them  with  steam 
at  a  high  temperature.  By  this  means  the 
cotton  is  preserved  in  a  clean  condition  for 
paper-making,  and  the  wool  is  reduced  to 
that  great  fertiliser,  the  uEmate  of  ammonia. 

All  greasy  rags,  such  as  dishclouts,  those 
employed  by  engineers  in  the  cleansing  of 
machinery,  minister  to  a  curious  purpose. 
They  are  past  even  shoddy-making,  but  by  a 
curious  turn  of  fortune  advance  at  once  in 
the  scale  of  noble  uses  by  being  transferred 
to  the  hop-grounds  of  Kent  Beer  from 
dishclouts  !  a  noble  ascent  doubtless,  in  the 
working  man's  opinion.  Old  boots  and 
shoes,  of  course,  go  to  the  cobblers.  In 
their  hands  they  are  transferred  into 
apparently  new  ones.  New  soles  are  added 
in  the  form  of  old  pieces  of  leather  pressed 
by  steam  into  soUd  pieces;  whilst  uppers, 
when  injured,  are  cut  down  into  srnallei 
uppers    for    children's    boots    and    shoes. 
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Small  fractures  are  hidden  by  what  in  the 
trade  is  called  "  a  smother,"  or  application 
of  heel-ball ;  and  really  wom-out  boots  and 
shoes,  in  a  few  hours  after  being  turned  out 
from  the  dust-heap,  are  made  to  look  quite 
respectable. 

Old   clothes    may  be  termed   the   most 
noble  foiTD  of  refuse  that  we  throw  aside. 
When    a    pair    of    pantaloons     has     been 
shrunken,  or  the  fashion  of  a  frock  or  dress 
coat  has  changed,  the  bachelor  throws  them 
I  aside,  or  his  housekeeper  transmutes  them 
into  geraniums  or  fuchsias  the  hrst  dme  the 
I  costeimoDger  comes  round  with  his  barrow, 
I  or  Ikey  <^ls  "  Old  clo',"  and  offers  some 
i  cheap  jewelleiy  in  exchange.      The  family 
I  man  is  not  so  imposed  upon.     When  clothes 
j  are  too  bad  for  paterfamilias,  they  are  made 
I   to  descend    to  the   younger  scions   of  the 
I  house,   through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
woman  tailor.    The  old-clothes  men,  how- 
ever, manage  to  intercept  the  main  stream 
of  old  clothes  which  is  for  ever  Sowing  to- 
wards Seven    Dials    and   the   Old    Clothes 
Exchange  in  Houndsditch. 

It  is  a  curious  if  not  an  odorous  exchange. 
Both  women  and  men  are  to  be  seen  eagerly 
inspecting  the  various  lots  put  up  for  sale, 
scanning  most  carefully  the  skirts  of  coats 
and  dresses,  the  uniforms,  the  ladies'  finer 
apparel,  before  the  auction  comes  on, 
ghmcing  at  their  possibilities.  Old  clothes, 
if  possible,  are  made  to  re-appear  in  their 
original  shape,  but  so  improved  by  pressing, 
so  brightened  up  by  "reviving"  with  some 
appropriate  dye,  that  they  look  as  good  as 
new.  Old  swallow- tailed  coats  all  go  to 
Ireland  ;  that  is  the  reason  why  Faddy  is 
always  to  be  seen  in  the  long-tails  of  the 
dandies  of  a  past  generation.  Old  uniforms 
are  very  valuable.  When  in  pretty  good 
condition  they  are  sold  for  masquerades, 
fancy  dress  balb,  &c. ;  when  worn  out,  what 
docs  our  reader  think  becomes  of  them? 
They  are  sold  to  the  Dutchmen,  who  have 
a  &itcy  to  have  under- waistcoats  made  of 
them.  The  red  colour,  as  they  rightly  be- 
lieve, retains  the  heat  of  the  body  better 
than  any  other — a  very  important  matter  in 
the  cold,  damp  climate  of  Holland.  But 
what  becomes  of  the  liveries  of  lord  mayors' 
footmen,  of  beadles,  of  court  flunkies  ? 
They  are  indeed  prizes  over  which  the 
Israelitish  eye  gloats.  The  gold  in  diem  is 
considerable,  but  they  are  too  valuable  even 
for  this  disintegration.  They  find  their  way 
to  the  courts  of  African  potentates,  where 
they  flash  forth  in  a  meridian  sun,  making 
their  bearers  rival  the  brightness  of  Oriental 


fireflies.  Ladies'  dresses,  of  course,  are  taken 
stock  of  by  the  women,  who  revive  them 
and  remake  them.  Black  velvet  and  black 
silk  are,  of  course,  the  most  sought  after. 
Where  dresses,  male  and  female,  are  not 
good  enough  to  restore  as  they  were,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  too  much  worn,  they  are 
cut  up  and  remade  into  smaller  suits,  or  into 
waistcoats.  Where,  indeed,  there  is  insuffi- 
cient tolerably  good  cloth  for  this  purpose, 
they  are  converted  into  caps;  even  when 
too  small  for  this,  they  will  do  to  make  pen- 
wipers. When  it  has  passed  this  second 
stage  of  its  existence,  it  finally  becomes, 
as  we  have  before  shown,  converted  into 
shoddy,  and  awaits  a  third  existence ;  and 
ultimately,  in  the  shape  of  ulmate  of  am- 
monia, passes  to  the  final  destination  of  all 
things,  the  earth,  as  manure. 

As  we  have  seen  our  clothing  to  earth, 
from  which  it  sprung,  and  noted  that 
shoddy,  after  the  bad  name  given  to  it, 
has  risen  in  the  scale  of  value,  having  been 
transferred  from  the  back  of  the  beggar  to 
that  of  the  gendeman,  let  us  turn  to  what 
may  be  termed  the  shoddy  of  our  food.  We 
shall  refer  by-and-by  to  the  astounding 
amount  of  waste  that  is  going  on  in  the 
vast  plains  of  South  America,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  ;  but  the  mention  of  shoddy  is 
too  enticing  to  permit  us  to  avoid  here  rder- 
ring  to  it,  as  it  affords  a  direct  parallel  to  an 
ardcle  that  now  enters  our  food,' and  without 
whicl}  the  poor  man  could  no  more  indulge 
in  his  pat  of  fresh  butter  than  he  could  in  a 
new  great-coat  The  editor  of  the  trade 
journal,  the  Grocer,  with  a  grim  smile  which 
must  have  convulsed  the  compositor  who  set 
up  his  copy,  slyly  asked  in  his  pages  the 
other  day,  what  becomes  of  the  tallow? 
.  .  .  "The  beauty,  cheapness,  and  brilliancy 
of  the  paiafEne  wax  and  the  mineral  lamp- 
oils  have  brought  them  into  use  everywhere 
among  all  classes,  and  in  all  countries  and 
situations.  The  tallow-candle  seems  going 
the  way  of  the  old  tinder-box;  and  tallow  is 
only  used  as  an  exceptionally  high-priced 
and  luxurious  lubricant.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  demand  for  tallow  is  wondCTfiiliy 
diminished,  while  the  Australian  supplies  are 
increasing.  How  is  it,  then,  that  the  price  of 
tallow  keeps  up  ?  What  answer  can  be  given 
to  the  question  ?  What  does  become  of  the 
tallow  ?  It  is  well  known  that  vast  quanti- 
ties of  kitchen-stuff  and  Australian  fat,  which 
formerly  were  consumed  by  the  tallow- 
chandlers  and  soapmakeis,  have  lately  found 
their  way  into  the  empty  Dutch  and  other 
butter  tubs,  which  are  now  bought  up  more 
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freely  than  of  old ;  that  much  of  this  purified 
fat  has  been  shipped  into  Holland  and  other 
butter  ports  for  the  purpose  of  admixture ; 
and  although  the  monstrous  newspaper  non- 
sense about  making  butter  from  Thames 
mud  is  utterly  baseless,  the  River  Thames 
has  borne  upon  its  bosom  many  and  many 
tons  of  white  fried  fat  that  has  been  prepared 
within  a  moderate  distance  of  its  banks.  .  .  . 
At  the  present  moment  fresh  butter  is  offered 
for  sale  in  some  parts  of  London  at 
per  pound  retail,  while  the  farmers  are  selling 
their  produce  wholesale  at  is.  4rf.  to  u.  8rf." 
It  is  pretty  clear  that  clarified  fat  is  the 
shoddy  of  our  butter,  such  as  the  working- 
class  get  under  the  name  of  butterine  !  Now 
the  Grocer  very  justly  adds  that  so  long 
this  mixture  is  admitted,  it  is  a  vast  addition 
to  one  of  our  most  important  food  soui 
A  sop-in-the-pan  and  dripping-toast  were 
considered  a  treat  in  the  writer's  young  days, 
and  we  see  nothing  in  the  slightest  deleterious 
to  health  in  clarified  fat.  Indeed,  it  is 
quite  as  nourishing  as  cream-made  butler. 
But  then  it  sounds  so  horrid !  that  such  a 
Cinderella  of  the  kitchen  should  dare  to 
make  any  comparison  with  the  Dolly  of  the 
milkpail !  It  is  the  old  tale  of  the  iniquity 
of  mixing  shoddy  with  wool  ;  but  as  long  as 
the  pure  article  is,  as  at  present,  beyond  the 
means  of  the  working  man,  the  admixture 
will  continue  to  the  benefit  of  all  parties. 

The  subject  of  butter  naturally  leads  us  to 
bread.  Whilst  we  are  not  prepared  ia  say 
that  we  may  economise  our  flour  by  substi- 
tuting for  it  bread  made  out  of  sawdust, 
which  has  been  boldly  asserted  we  might  do, 
we  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  cleverness 
of  a  Parisian,  "  an  old  soldier,"  by  the  way, 
who  in  the  course  of  his  occupation  of  a 
ravageur,  finding  that  the  chiffonnitrs  picked 
up  a  vast  quantity  of  pieces  of  stale  bread, 
which  they  could  not  sell,  determined  to  turn 
the  fact  to  account,  and  commenced  business 
as  a  manufacturer  of  bread-crumbs.  He 
speedily  found  that  the  supply  from  the 
chifformiers  was  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
He  consequently  made  an  arrangement  with 
the  cooks  and  scullions  of  the  schools  and 
colleges,  and  set  up  as  a  manufacturer  of 
bread-crumbs.  When  last  we  were  .in  Paris, 
this  old  soldier  had  established  a  fine  business, 
and  employed  a  vast  number  of  persons 
in  pounding  and  baking  and  grating  bread 
for  his  celebrated  commodity.  Finding  that 
he  could  not  repay  himself  for  the  expense 
of  sorting  the  good  and  the  bad  bread,  he 
invented  a  new  industry — cro&les  au  pot.  It 
is  only  at  the  first-rate  hotels  that  you  can 


depend  upon  getting  soup  aupain  au  ero&ton. 
In  the  cheaper  hotels  croAies  au  pot  are  not 
obtained  from  such  cleanly  sources  as  from  Le 
Pfere  Chapellier's  bakery,  who,  we  are  told,  no 
longer  depends  upon  the  stale  bread,  but 
bakes  it  fresh  at  his  own  manufactory  at  the 
Barrifere  St.  Jacques. 

The  use  of  waste  has  met  with  no  instance 
which  comes  home  to  us  with  more  telling 
effect  than  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  flesh- 
food  to  this  country.  Whilst  beef  and  mutton 
arc  selling  for  a  shilling  a  pound,  millions 
of  oxen  and  sheep  are  roaming  upon  the 
vast  prairies  of  the  New  World,  if  not  mere 
refuse,  at  least  worthless  to  us  as  surplus 
stores  of  food.  If  we  could  transport  these 
countless  herds  by  water,  they  would  at  once 
subserve  their  highest  purpose— the  nourish- 
ment of  man ;  but  that  being  found  impos- 
sible, they  descend  at  once  in  the  scale  of 
value,  and  are  sacrificed  for  the  mere  worth 
of  those  portions  of  them  which  in  this 
country  are  of  the  meanest  value.  It  seems 
the  coarsest  form  of  retrogression  to  know 
that  countless  flocks  and  herds  are  moving 
in  one  ceaseless  procession  towards  the  steam- 
boiling  vats  across  the  great  ocean,  where 
they  are  boiled  for  the  mere  purpose  of  ex- 
tracting their  fat,  bones,  and  hides.  In  the 
great  dries  of  Australia,  however,  civilisation 
has  advanced  beyond  this  mere  disint^rating 
process,  and  has  employed  machinery  to 
preserve  the  flesh  as  well  as  the  details  we 
have  referred  to.  Mr.  Simmonds,  in  his 
interesting  volume  on  "  Waste  Products  and 
Undeveloped  Substances,"  gives  the  following 
interesting  account  of  the  method  of  slaughter- 
ing  and  turning  the  carcases  of  bullocks  to 
account  In  New  South  Wales.  Machinery  is 
employed  in  nearly  every  department : — 

"  The  beast,  insteail  of  being  driven  into 
a  comparatively  wide  space,  and  exposed  to 
the  cruel  and  protracted  method  of  killing 
usually  resorted  to,  is  brought  into  a  place  so 
narrow  that  he  is  incapable  of  movement  or 
resistance,  and  dispatched  by  the  butcher  at 
once,  with  the  greatest  ease.  He  is  then 
lifted  for  skinning  by  machinery,  and  as  soon 
as  the  hide,  head,  horns,  &c.,  are  removed, 
the  carcase  is  let  down  on  a  chopping-block 
running  on  a  tramway ;  it  is  then  cut  into 
convenient-sized  pieces,  without  the  necessity 
of  the  men  handling  or  lifting  the  meat,  and 
the  trolly  chopping-blocks  run  on  the  rails  to 
the  other  end  of  the  building,  where  the 
boilers  are.  The  meat  is  then  lifted  from 
the  chopping-block  into  the  boilers  by  means 
of  endless  chains,  with  hooks  attached,  pass- 
ing over  sheaves,  and  driven  by  steam.    The 
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boilers  are  large,  steam-tight  double  cylinders, 
and  capable  of  holding  upwards  of  fifty 
bullocks  at  a  time.  When  filled  with  meat, 
the  orifice  at  the  top  of  the  boiler  is  closed, 
and  the  .steam  is  let  in  at  a  pressure  of  fifteen 
pounds  to  the  inch.  In  about  seven  hours 
the  whole  mass  of  meat  and  bone  is  reduced 
to  a  pulp.  The  steam  is  then  condensed, 
and  the  tallow  flows  upon  the  surface.  On  a 
tap  being  turned,  it  flows  into  the  refining- 
pans  ;  and  when  the  refining  is  completed,  by 
turning  another  tap  it  flows  into  large,  shal- 
low coolers  .  ,  :  and  is'  thence  conveyed  to 
Sydney.  The  mass  of  pulp  by  which  both 
bone  and  flesh  has  by  the  steaming  ptocess 
been  reduced,  is  then  removed  from  the 
boilers  by  means  of  an  opening  near  the 
bottom,  fitted  with  a  steam-tight  door.  It 
falls  into  a  powerful  press,  also  running  on  a 
tramway,  and  the  strong  pressure  being  ap- 
plied, a  large  quantity  of  highly- concentrated 
soup  is  extracted.  The  flesh  and  bone 
having  by  the  pressure  been  made  into  enor- 
mous solid  cakes,  the  trolly-press  is  run  into 
the  piggery,  and  the  greaves  given  to  the 
pigs.  The  concentrated  gravy  or  soup  is  then 
placed  in  a  peculiarly-constructed  boiler,  and 
reduced  by  evaporation  to  such  a  consistency 
that  when  cold  it  becomes  solid,  previously 
to  which,  however,  it  is  run  into  bladders." 

When  we  are  told  that  an  average  bullock 
makes  twenty  pounds'  weight  of  this  port- 
able soup,  we  see  at  once  the  Homeric 
nature  of  the  style  of  cookery  worthy  to  pro- 
vide concentrated  soup  for  the  gods.  It  is 
at  least  gratifying  to  know  all  the  good  beef 
is  not  so  disposed  of  Some  of  the  best  bul- 
locks have  the  bones  extracted  from  their 
prime  portions,  which  are  then  salted,  and 
cut  into  strips,  and  constitute  what  is  known 
as  "charqui,"  the  South- American  name  for 
"jerked  beef"  The  supply  of  this  article, 
we  are  told,  is  unlimited.  Why  has  none  of 
it  found  its  way  over  to  this  country?  We 
are  told  it  goes  mainly  to  feed  the  slaves  in 
South  America  and  the  freedmen  in  the 
Southern  States  of  North  America.  Surely 
salt  beef  would  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
meat-supply  of  our  own  working  classes 
whilst  meat  is  at  its  present  prices  ;  but  we  are 
told  that  the  British  workman  will  not  touch 
it.  He  goes  in  for  his  beefsteak  at  is.  id. 
a  pound  !  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  re- 
spectable people  of  the  lower  middle  classes 
who  are  not  so  fastidious,  or  rather  they 
cannot  afford  to  be  so  luxurious,  who  would 
be  glad  of  this  despised  jerked  beef. 

But  we  trust  that  Mr.  Appert's  plan  of  pre- 
■ervtog  meat  in  vcato,  which,  indeed,  was 


discovered  as  long  back  as  the  year  iSn, 
will  force  its  way  into  public  use  asatriumi^h- 
ant  success ;  in  that  case  we  can  leave  the 
jerked  beef  to  the  slaves  in  South  America. 
In  1839  Appert's  preserved  meat  in  tins 
was  adopted  by  the  navy,  under  the  name  of 
Goldner's  canisters.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  agent  who  supplied  the  navy  board 
obtained  these  meats  from  Moldavia,  and 
not  having  been  particular  enough  in  sealing 
thera,  a  few  cases  arrived  in  a  putrid  condi- 
tion. Henceforth  Goldner's  canisters  were 
associated  with  everything  that  was  disgust- 
ing— it  became  a  byword  in  fact;  but  now 
that  we  are  forced  to  find  some  addition  to 
home-grown  meat  for  the  million,  it  is  seen 
that  it  was  absurd  to  forego  the  vast  excess 
of  food  in  Australia,  in  consequence  of  the 
negligence  of  the  agent  in  sealing  the  tins. 
But  let  us  inform  our  readers  of  the  method 
of  preserving  the  meat  quite  fresh.  The 
round  tin  in  which  the  meat  (previously  de- 
prived of  bone)  is  rolled  and  placed,  is  covered 
with  a  top  and  hermetically  sealed,  with  the 
exception  of  a  pinhole  through  which  the 
steam  is  allowed  to  escape.  TTie  tin  is  then 
placed,  together  with  others,  in  a  bath  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  a  dark-looking  mixture 
which  does  not  boil  under  a  temperature  of 
310  degrees.  When  the  meat  is  sufficiently 
done,  a  drop  of  water  is  allowed  to  fall  in  the 
pinhole,  the  steam  is  condensed,  and  at  the 
same  moment  a  plug  of  solder  is  dropped 
into  the  pinhole,  when  the  tin  is  hermetically 
sealed.  The  canisters  are  allowed  to  remain 
a  few  days  in  store,  when  its  perfect  sound- 
ness is  tested  by  the  outside  air  forcing  the 
can  to  assume  a  concave  form  j  as  long  as 
this  concavity  exists  it  may  be  relied  upon 
that  the  meat  is  perfectly  fresh.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  much  of  the  objection  to 
this  tinned  meat  arises  from  a  cause  which 
the  cook  using  it  is  answerable  for  :  the 
meat  is  already  cooked,  and  it  only  requires 
warming  to  be  eaten,  whereas  cooks  irill 
recook  it,  and  spoil  it.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  prejudice  against  the  meat  (mainly 
formed  by  our  cooks,  who  don't  like  provi- 
sions in  tins,  as  it  interferes  with  their  perqui- 
sites and  percentages  from  the  butcher)  is 
fast  fading  away,  the  good  words  the  late 
Canon  Kingsley  afforded  them  no  doubt  in- 
fluencing the  middle  classes.  This  fact  may 
be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  the  importations 
from  Australia,  wliicli  were  in  1866  valued 
at  only  £,yi^,  are  now  nearly  a  million.  If, 
however,  we  must  eat  foreign  meat,  let  us 
have  it  in  the  form  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
it  in  on  our  tables.    There  can  be  no  diffi- 
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culty  in  sending  a  leg  of  mutton  in  a  tin;  let 
us  have  it  in  a  tin  then.  If  we  see  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  joint,  it  will  dispel  all  fear  that 
we  are  eating  offal  under  another  name. 
Why  do  we  mistrust  sausages?  Because 
anything  can  be  stuffed  into  a  sausage  case. 

Appert's  process  is  applicable  to  the  preser- 
vation of  any  surplus  food,  to  be  found  either 
at  horaeorin  foreign  parts.  Why  should  we  not 
have  some  of  the  turtles  tinned  and  brought 
over  here  ?  They  are  said  to  swarm  so  in  the 
bays  of  the  Bonin  Islands,  that  they  quite 
hide  the  colour  of  the  shore,  and  many  of 
them  are  from  three  to  four  hundredweight 
each.  Turtles'  fins,  kangaroos'  tails,  we  can 
get  in  these  tins  at  the  grocers'.  It  is  even 
proposed .  to  preserve  the  carcases  of  oxen 
and  sheep  in  ice,  and  send  them  over. 

Underground  vermin  may  not  promise  to 
afford  adequate  material  for  profit,  but  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  enormous  niimber 
of  rats  to  be  found  in  our  sewers  and  great 
warehouses  where  sugar  and  articles  of  food 
are  stored,  a  different  aspect  is  put  upon  the 
matter.  ,In  the  metropolis  they  swarm  by 
myriads;  it  is  the  same  in  all  our  great 
seaport  towiis.  '  In  Paris  they  have  long 
since  utilised  these ,  destructive  creatures. 
We  are  told  that  there  is  a. common  pound 
in  that  city,  and  in  this  enclosure,  which  is 
surrounded  with  a  walli  the  carcases  of  dead 
horses  are  placed.  These  are  used  as  baits 
for  the  rats,  which  in  the  course  of  a  single 
night  eat  them  to  the  bones,  so  that  nothing 
is  left  but  a  polished  skeleton  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  but,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  rats,  when 
there  is  such  a  plentiful  supply  of  food,  in- 
crease enormously,  and  the  colony,  every  three 
months,  has  to  be  partially  destroyed.  When 
tJie  battue  is  made,  the  ground  is  prepared 
in  the  following  manner ; — horizontal  and 
cylindrical  holes  are  bored  all  around,  in 
and.  at  the  foot  of  the  enclosing  walls,  the 
length  and,  thickness  of  the  rat's  body.  On 
the  occasion'  of  the  battue  a  vast  noise  is 
made,  and  the  rats  in  great  fear  rush  into  the 
holes;  those  which  rush  in  the  wall  holes, 
which  are  deep  enough  only  to  hide  their 
bodies,  but  letting  their  tails  hang  out,  are 
immediately  seized  by  those  appendages,  and 
li&ed  into  the  collecting  bag  of  ri?e  operator; 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  captuted  on  these 
.  occasions,  Thechief  valueof  theratconsists- 
in  its  skin  and.  fur.  .  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  skin  of  the  rat  is  found  to  be  vastly  more 
delicate  than  that  of  the  kid ;  hence  ,it  is 
largely  used  for  the"  manufacture  of  so-called 
kid  gloves.  The.  Ig^y,  as  she  "pulls  on  her 
Parisian  glove,  admiring  th6  excellence  of  its 


fit,  is  little  aware  that  she  is  encasing  her 
delicate  extremities  with  the  skin  of  vermin, 
and  the  dandy  who  lifts  his  hat  to  her,  little 
suspects  that  his  "  beaver "  is  made  of  the 
skin  of  the  same  nimble  rodent.  We  use 
them  in  this  country,  but  it  is  principally  to 
give  so-called  sport  to  dogs ;  abroad,  how- 
ever, especially  in  the  east,  they  are  eaten 
by  the  natives.  To  European  ideas  such 
flesh  may  seem  repulsive,  but  when  we  come 
to  consider  it,  we  have  no  occasion  to  be  so 
nice,  A  corn-fed  rat  is  really  very  whole- 
some food.  In  China  they  are  considered  a 
great  delicacy,  especially  rat  soup,  which  is 
considered  equal  to  ox-tail  soup.  The  negroes, 
again,  in  the  West  Indies,  are  very  fond  of 
rats.  Here  they  get  very  fat  on  the  sugar, 
and  are  considered  most  delicate  eating. 

The  value  of  dead  horses,  from  the  fact  of 
their  being  given  to  the  rats  for  the  sake  of 
clearing  their  bones,  would  seem  to  imply 
that  those  placed  in  the  Paris  pound  are 
worn  out  or  diseased.  They  are,  of  course, 
skinned  before  being  handed  over  to  their 
living  tomb.  The  value  of  a  decent  horse 
that  has  died  from  an  accident  is,  however, 
a  well-understood  sum.  In  the  first  place, 
in  many  countries,  especially  in  France  and 
Germany  and  Denmark,  the  flesh  is  used  as 
food  for  human  beings.  As  it  is  strictly 
herbivorous,  we  don't  sec  why  human  beings 
should  refuse  it  as  an  article  of  food. 

In  all  sieges  of  large  cities  the  horses,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  are  eaten  to  the  last  horse, 
and  the  food  once  tasted,  we  are  told  that 
the  people  get  accustomed  to  it.  At  the 
siege  of  Paris  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand 
horses  were  consumed,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  many  persons  became  confirmed 
hippophagists ;  M.  Decroix,  in  his  enthu- 
siasm on  the  subject,  asserting  that  he  ate 
the  flesh  of  horses  that  had  died  of  farcy  and 
glanders  without  any  ill  effects,  and  that  the 
taste  of  the  meat  when  diseased  was  preferred 
by  some  people  to  that  which  was  healthy  1 
Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  there  is  no  por- 
tion of  a  horse,  diseased  or  not,  which  is 
incapable  of  being  turned  to  account. 
The  flesh,  if  not  used  for  human  food,  is  ap- 
preciated by  cats  and  dogs,  and  when  unfit 
for  these  animals  it  makes  very  valuable 
manure.  The  hide,  the  hair,  the  tendons, 
the  blood,  the  intestines,  the  grease,  the 
bones,  the  hoofs,  and  the  old  shoes  are  sold, 
the  average  value  of  a  horse  being  35^. — a 
ten-thousand  -  guinea  racer  not  fetching  so 
much  as  a  scavenger's  cart-horse  which  has 
been  engaged  all  his  life  in  conveying  slush. 
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^UR  esrly  love  was  only  dream  '. 
^-'     StiU  a  dream  loo  fail  for  earth, 
Hallowed  in  a  faint  far  gleam, 

Wheie  the  fairest  flowers  have  bitth, 
Let  it  rest !  no  stain  e'er  tronble 
Magic  mDimnr,  limpid  bubble  1 

Xhete  two  spirits  in  the  calm 

Of  moonlight  memory  may  go, 
finding  pnre  refieshing  baim, 

Along  dim  ways  of  common  dost. 
As  duU  Uves  of  mortals  maU. 

Early  loxe.  Cur  fonnt  of  waters, 

Ever  by  encbantment  flowing, 
Where  two  snakes,  her  innocent  daughters, 

Were  wont  to  swim  among  the  blowing, 
Wilding  flowers  Ihou  koowcst  well. 
In  the  wood  of  our  sweet  spell ! 

Never  Fear  found  out  the  place, 
Never  eyes  nor  feet  profane ! 

Of  onr  innocent  youth  and  grace 
Love  was  bom ;  if  bom  to  wane. 

We  will  keep  remembrance  holy 

From  the  soil  of  care  and  folly. 

No  lustre  failing  from  our  eyes. 

Not  ardour  paling  in  the  blood ! 
Nrither  ever  seemed  less  fair 
To  the  other  playing  there. 

Still  asleep,  we  drift  asunder, 

Who  met  and  loved  but  in  a  dream ; 
Nor  kissing  clo^ly,  woke  to  wonder 

Why  we  are  not  what  we  seem  ! 
Faiiy  bloom  dies  when  we  press 
Wings  young  Zephyr  may  caress. 

Fare  you  well !  more  might  have  been  ! 

Nay,  we  know  more  might  not  be ! 
A  moment  only  I  may  lean 

On  your  bosom,  ere  yon  flee. 
Ere  the  wewy  mitty  day 
Hide  my  morning  and  my  May  I 

Yet  a  fairy  foimtain  glistens 

And  my  wistful  spirit  Hstens 

For  a  voice  that  glows  and  grieves, 
Breathing,  when  my  heart  would  fail, 
YoBth  from  yonder  fairy  vale, 
Wbete  Mgs  a  nightingale. 
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TNGENIOUS  novelties  of  the  kind  we 
J-  referred  to  at  the  close  of  last  article, 
whether  propounded  by  the  logician,  or  na- 
turalist, by  positive  philosophers  like  Plato, 
or  negative  philosophers  like  David  Hume, 
may  make  men  stare  for  a  day,  and  talk  for 
a  century,  but  they  will  never  stand  against 
Nature.  "  Opinionum  commenta  delet  dies, 
Natttra  judicia  confirmat"  said  the  great 
master  of  old  Roman  eloquence,  and  the  elo- 
quent expounder  of  old  Roman  sense.  Build 
up  your  Babels  of  transcendental  or  paradoxi- 
cal speculation  as  high  as  you  please,  if  they 
have  no  root  in  the  fundamental  facts  of 
Nature,  they  are  only  so  much  paper ;  card 
castles  which  will  fall  to  the  ground  easily 
enough,  when  the  wind  changes  and  the  whiff 
comes.  And  of  these  Babels  which  the  per- 
verse ingenuity  of  men  has  piled  up,  there  is 
none  against  which  the  verdict  of  the  majority 
and  the  loud  protest  of  Nature  will  more  cer- 
tainly prevail  than  atheism.  Theologians,  no 
doubt  sometimes  with  a  shallow  impertinence, 
and  a  presumptuous  dogmatism,  may  have 
propounded  many  things  about  the  character, 
attributes,  and  administrative  procedure  of 
the  Supreme  Reason,  in  protesting  against 
which  atheists  may  justly  put  in  a  claim  for 
modesty  and  wisdom ;  but  when  they  go 
beyond  this,  and  instead  of  the  arbitrary 
dogmas  of  certain  ecclesiastical  councils,  go 
to  war  with  the  deep-rooted  instincts  ofl 
humanity,  they  can  no  more  hope  to  maintain 
their  ground  than  a  little  smoke  and  mist  in 
some  muddled  locality  can  obscure  per- 
manently over  the  world  the  glorious  sun  in 
the  firmament.  For  that  feeling  of  reverential 
de[>endence  of  the  finite  derived  reason  on  the 
infinite  underived  reason  {the  Aifyos  of 
John  i.  i)  is  so  rooted  in  all  sound  reason- 
able existence  that  it  requires  rather  a  perverse 
ingenuity  to  give  the  opposite  thesis— that 
is  all  sorts  of  atheism — the  semblance  of 
truth  than  any  peculiar  perspicacity  to  per- 
ceive that  it  is  'false.  If  the  majority,  as 
Aristotle  argues — though  there  are  many  fools 
amongst  them,  and  though  they  do  not  a 
few  foolish  and  mad  things  occasionally — are 
nevertheless  upon  the  whole  entitled  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  difficult  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
much  more  are  they  entitleii,  by  the  primary 
postulates  of  all  reasonable  nature,  to  protest 
against  such  a  hollow  absurdity  as  atheism. 
For  the  maintenance  of  the  atheistic  theory 
necessarily  implies  one  of  three  things  :  either 


that  eifects  can  be  produced  without  a  cause ;. 
or  that  a  system  of  reasonable  effects  can  be 
produced  without  a  reasonable  cause ;  or 
that  the  system  of  eff'ects  which  we  call  the 
world  is  essentially  unreasonable,  and  there- 
fore does  not  proceed  from  a  reasonable 
source.  Now  of  these  three  atheistic  propo- 
sitions, the  negative  of  the  first  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  piostuJate  to  all  sane  minds  ;  and 
the  wretched  cavil  about  invariaWe  sequence 
which  David  Hume  introduced,  and  John 
Stuart  Mill  made  fashionable  for  a  day,  will 
no  more  do  away  with  the  idea  of  causality 
in  the  great  mass  of  normally  constituted 
minds,  than  the  assertion  that  the  regular 
going  up  and  down  of  a  piston  in  a  cylinder 
renders  the  supposition  of  a  constructive 
reason  in  the  person  of  a  James  Watt  super- 
fluous in  order  to  explain  the  existence  of 
a  steam  engine.  If  physical  science  can 
put  its  finger  on  nothing  but  a  series  of 
sequences,  it  merely  proves  that  science  is  not 
philosophy,  and  is  altogether  a  subordinate 
affair ;  but  when  philosophers,  with  their  most 
acute  spectacles,  can  see  nothing  in  the  world 
but  an  infinite  series  of  invariable  sequences, 
the  sooner  they  give  up  their  profession  of  wis- 
dom the  better;  for  it  is  just  the  invariabihty  of 
the  sequences  which  causes  the  reasonable 
mind  of  man  to  assert  that  there  is  a  cause 
within  them,  or  behind  them,  which  makes 
the  invariability  possible.  As  to  the  second 
proposition,  that  a  series  of  reasonable  effects 
can  be  produced  without  a  reasonable  cause, 
any  sane  man — and  the  more  ignorant  the 
better  for  our  present  argument — will  answer 
without  hesitation,  as  Cicero  did,  that  when 
a  box  of  letters,  such  as  arc  used  to  teach 
children  the  alphabet,  shall  have  tumbled 
themselves  into  a  well-reasoned  treatise,  he 
will  believe  such  proposition,  not  sooner. 
The  third  proposition,  the  real  stronghold  (rf 
all  practical  atheism,  though  at  bottom  equally 
untenable,  admits  of  being  dressed  out  in 
some  sentences  of  plausible  pleading,  and 
therefore  must  be  more  seriously  looked  at. 
The  pious  theist  founds  his  faith  on  the 
wonderful  order  and  beauty,  and  the  exceed- 
ing cunning  displayed  in  the  architecture  of 
the  universe;  The  most  obvious  and  ready 
way  for  the  atheist  to  contravene  this  argu- 
ment is  to  bring  into  the  foreground  the 
contrary  of  this;  and  toi assert  roundly  that 
there  is  really  as  much  disorder  as  order  in 
the  universe.     Of  course,  for  this  form  of 
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argn mentation  there  are  materials  at  hand  of 
a  very  formidable  look  not  far  to  fetch  : 
Neapolitan  and  Icelandic  volcanoes  ;  Lisbon 
earthquakes ;  inundations  of  the  Garonne  at 
Toulouse,  or  of  the  Dee  at  Aberdeen;  storms, 
squalls,  shipwrecks,  conflagrations,  conspi- 
racies, murders,  massacres,  madness,  and  all 
sorts  of  evil  things  which  make  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  newspapers.  But,  before  we 
talk  on  these  subjects  in  a  perplexed  or,  what 
is  more,  in  an  inculpatory  humour,  let  us 
consider  calmly  what  our  position  in  this  vast 
universe  really  is.  It  is  pretty  much  like  the 
position  of  a  smgle  ant-hill  in  a  vast  forest, 
if  you  happen  to  be  walking  through  some 
pine  forest,  as  at  Aviemore  or  Braemar,  with 
your  head  very  high,  and  fiilt  of  fine  fancies, 
let  us  imagine,  you  may  come  roughly,  with 
your  heel,  booted  and  spurred  perhaps,  plump 
into  the  middle  of  that  metropolis  of  straws  ^ 
then  what  happens  ?  the  architecture  of  lalxi- 
rious  weeks  is  destroyed  in  a  moment,  and 
some  scores  of  those  active  little  intelligences 
called  ants  squelched  out  of  existence  at 
a  stroke.  Now,  suppose  one  of  the  ants 
who  had  not  been  squelched,  with  a  particu- 
larly sensitive  brain,  and  a  great  amount  of 
self-importance,  being  able  to  make  theories 
like  human  philosophers,  should  excogitate  a 
treatise  or  a  tissue  of  imaginations  that  might 
make  3  treatise,  to  the  effect — My  beautiful 
architecture  has  been  destroyed;  therefore, 
either  there  is  no  God,  or  a  God  who  de- 
lights in  mischief.  What  thiak  you  of  this 
l<^ic?  If  it  is  just,  then  let  us  all  become 
atheists  to-morrow ;  if  it  is  ridiculous,  let  us 
hear  nothing  more  of  such  nonsense.  The 
real  fact  is,  that  in  a  vast  and  varied  world 
heaving  and  swelhng,  and  ramping  every- 
where, so  to  speak,  with  the  most  eager  vitality, 
collisions  and  confusions  of  vital  forces  will 
constantly  be  occurring,  which  may  produce 
a  certain  amount  of  discomfort  to  individual 
existences,  or  even  blow  them  out  altogether, 
but  which  prove  no  more  the  disorder  of  the 
universe,  th^  a  skit  of  a  boy's  squirt  can  put 
out  the  sun.  In  some  parts  of  the  west  of 
Scotland,  from  the  peculiar  configuration  of 
the  richly  varied  coast-line,  two  opposite 
tides  come  in,  and  when  they  meet  make  a 
jabble  which  disturbs  the  serenity  sometimes 
of  nervous  ladies  in  pleasure  boats.  Is  there 
therefore  no  certain  and  regular  flow  in  the 
tides,  but  only  a  universal  jabble  ?  The 
whole  system  of  the  world  from  the  whirling 
planets  in  the  sky  to  the  little  brown  ant- 
hill, or  the  grey  crusted  lichen  on  the  crag, 
exists  in,  by,  and  through  a  reasoned  order 
only :  the  disorder  belongs  not  to  the  exist- 


ence of  any  one  thing,  but  to  points  of 
occasional  disturbance  arising  naturally  out 
of  the  co-existence  of  many  tilings.  WJio  can 
look  nakedly  on  such  logic  as  this,  without 
smiling—"  Ihaveihe  toothache;  therefore  there 
is  no  God''  This  is  the  way  a  clever  Frencli 
writer  puts  tjie  absurdity  of  this  sort  of 
atheism.  It  is  the  product  of  narrowness  ot 
view,  and  selfishness  of  feeling.  Let  Dr. 
Faley's  answer  suffice  for  all  such  vain 
talkers : — "  The  teeth  do  ache  sometimes,  but 
they  were  manifestly  not  made  for  aching." 

On  the  subject  of  Evil  generally,  a  great 
deal  of  impertinent  stuff  has  been  talked — 
not  seldom  by  very  pious  people,  who  forget, 
in  the  first  place,  to  tell  us  what  Good  is; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  fail  to  show  us 
how  much  of  what  is  good  and  best  in  the 
world  could  possibly  have  been  produced 
without  the  existence  of  many  fonns  of  what 
is  commonly  called  Evii,  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, in  one  of  his  chapters,  defines  pleasure 
unhindered  energy.  Very  well;  this  is  a 
sort  of  pleasure  which  may  suit  some  persons, 
or  many  persons.  But  there  are  others— 
not  a  few — -who  will  say  that  they  prefer  the 
pleasure  which  arises,  not  from  the  absence, 
but  from  the  presence,  of  hindrances.  Their 
notion  of  happiness  is  to  struggle  with  diffi- 
culties, not  to  evade  ihem.  What,  it  may 
well  be  asked,  is  the  use  of  energy,  if  not  to 
struggle  with  difficulty  "i  But  difficulty  is 
only  another  name  for  what  lazy  people  call 
evil ;  as  when  virtue  is  described  as  an  up- 
hill work,  and  vice  as  a  prone  descent.  If 
virtue  were  as  easy  as  vice,  virtue  would 
cease  to  be  virtue;  in  other  words,  in  a 
world  where  there  was  no  evil  there  could  be 
no  good— at  least,  no  good  of  the  highest 
kind.  If  there  were  no  ignorance,  how 
could  there  be  the  greedy  delight  of  opening 
up  from  ignorance  into  knowledge  ?  If  all 
meu  instinctively  knew  everything,  where 
were  the  pleasant  relation  of  teacher  and 
taught?  If  there  were  no  poverty,  where 
were  charity  ?  If  every  person  were  equally 
independent  and  self-reliant,  where  would  be 
the  gracious  pleasure  on  both  sides,  which 
arises  from  the  support  given  by  die  strong 
to  the  weak  ?  Where,  again,  would  be  the 
topping  virtue  of  moral  courage,  unless  the 
majorify,  at  some  particular  critical  moment, 
were  cowards  ?  Where  would  be  the  skill 
of  the  pilot,  unless  there  were  squalls  and  un- 
expected blasts,  by  which  people  might  pos- 
sibly be  drowned  ?  Where  the  science  of  a 
surgeon,  if  legs  were  made  of  stuff  that  could 
not  possibly  break  ?  And  if  the  garden,  left 
to  itself,  grew  not  nettles  and  thistles  and 
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hawkweed  and  dock,  but  only  roses  and 
potatoes  and  peas,  where  were  the  work  of 
tlie  gardener?  In  fact,  always  and  every- 
where the  development  of  energy  implies 
the  existence  of  that  which  energy  must 
subdue,  namely,  evil  in  some  shape  or  other. 
Therefore  the  existence  of  evil  is  not  a  proof 
that  there  is  no  God  ;  but  it  is  by  the  over- 
coming of  evil  constantly  that  God  proves 
Himself  to  be  God,  and  man  proves  himself 
to  be  God-like,  when,  in  his  subordinate 
sphere,  he  does  the  same.  The  only  real  evil 
in  the  world  is  the  negative,  carping  spirit,  the 
Mephistopheles  of  Goethe's  "Faust,"  which, 
for  lack  of  will  to  use  the  given  materials  in 
the  given  way,  gratifies  an  unreasoning  rest- 
lessness in  blaming  everything  and  doing 
nothing. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  considerations 
which  might  be  adduced  to  show  how  un- 
meaning are  the  objections  which  the  atheist 
brings  against  the  grand  and  beautiful  order 
of  breathing  things  which  we  call  the  world. 
From  our  position  the  laws  of  order  are  not 
always  equally  comprehensible ;  but  Disorder 
is  nowhere.  If  it  were  to  exist  at  all,  the 
world  would  very  soon  cease  to  be  a  world  ; 
consecutive  reason  would  dissolve  into  a 
general  babblement  of  Bedlam ;  and  nothing 
would  remain  but  a  blind  weaving  and  un- 
weaving of  a  tissue  of  unintelligent  and  unin- 
telligible forces.  So  far  is  this,  however,  from 
being  the  actual  state  of  things,  that  the 
more  we  penetrate  into  the  hidden  work- 
ings of  Nature,  the  more  we  discover  that 
the  superficial  multiplicity  of  outward  move- 
ments is  governed  by  a  higher  Unity, 
which  pervades  and  controls  all;  and  this 
principle  is  simply  God,  in  whom,  as  St, 
Paul  Says,  you  and  I  and  all  things  live  and 
move  and  have  their  being.  As  in  a  mighty 
host  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  en- 
camped on  a  battle-field  of  many  miles  in 
extent,  movements  are  constantly  taking 
place  which  are  unintelligible  to  the  private 
soldier  in  the  position  which  he  occupies, 
but  which  all  shoot  out  from  the  directing 
mind  of  the  great  Napoleon  or  Moltke  of  the 
stru^le  as  clearly  and  as  efficiently  as  the 
divergent  radiation  of  the  sun ;  so,  most 
certainly,  all  the  multiplicity  of  apparently 
tangled  movements  in  the  living  marshalling 
of  the  world,  is  the  manifestation  of  that 
self-existent,  self-energizing,  all-present,  all- 
controlling,  all -moulding,  reasonable  Unity, 
wliom  we  justly  call  God.  Any  other  theory 
of  the  world  is  either  nonenity  or  nonsense. 

Having  thus  stated,  in  a  few  broad  lines, 
the  general  facts  of  the  theistic  creed,  and 


the  main  foundations  on  which  the  reason- 
able doctrine  of  theism  rests,  I  shall  now 
attempt  to  lay  bare  the  pathology  of  that 
most  strange  disease  of  the  speculative 
faculty  which  we  call  Atheism.  The  history 
of  error  is  the  necessary  and  most  instruc- 
tive complement  of  the  theory  of  truth. 

And  in  endeavouring  to  set  forth  the 
causes  of  this  monstrous  disease  of  the 
reasoning  facultjs  we  shall  commence  with 
the  simplest  conceivable,  viz.,  such  abso- 
lute feebleness  or  babyhood  of  intellect 
as  has  not  yet  reached  to  the  conception 
of  a  cause  at  all.  Travellers  and  anthropo- 
logical writers  tell  us  of  savage  tribes  whose 
faculty  of  discriminating  multitude  has  not 
reached  beyond  the  number  five.  Some 
men,  even  of  well-cultivated  minds,  but  un- 
used to  figures,  can  scarcely  perform  a  single 
arithmetical  operation  without  confounding 
addition  and  subtraction ;  and  if  so,  there 
may,  of  course,  be  creatures  so  imperfectly 
emerged  from  the  original  monkey-germ  of 
humanity  (to  speak  for  a  moment  with  Dar- 
win), and  so  totally  engrossed  with  putting 
into  some  sort  of  order  the  multitude  of 
sensuous  impressions  now  being  nused  into 
ideas,  that  the  notion  of  cause  has  never 
arisen  in  their  minds.  Each  individual 
amongst  us  remembers  a  period  when  curious 
observation  and  recognition  of  individual 
sensuous  impressions  formed  the  sole  occupa- 
tion of  budding  intellect ;  and  we  have  only 
to  imagine  the  growth  of  the  reasoning  facul- 
ties suddenly  stopped  in  incipient  boyhood, 
in  order  to  realise  the  notion  of  a  human 
being  incapable  of  the  idea  of  God.  Stunted 
individuals  of  all  kinds,  and  stunted  races 
may  exist  just  as  trees  trying  to  grow  in  the 
Western  Hebrides  are  blasted  down  to  the 
stature  of  gooseberry  bushes.  Atheists,  there- 
fore, wherever  they  may  be  the  natural  pro- 
duct of  stunted  and  half-developed  intellect, 
we  shall  set  down  in  the  lowest  stage,  and  call 
them  Atheists  of  imbecility.  But,  as  we  do 
not  go  out  of  our  way  to  see  oak  trees  not 
bigger  than  gooseberry  bushes,  so  we  need 
not  detain  ourselves  with  this  type  of  intellec- 
tual incapables.  It  is  not  Atheists  of  this 
class  that  we  are  likely  to  meet  with  in  the 
present  age ;  and  if  we  did  meet  with  them, 
we  should  be  much  more  likely  to  remit  them 
narily  to  some  hospital  of  incurables, 
than  to  a  thinking  school  where  they  might 
be  gradually  trained  up  to  a  comprehension 
of  Leibnitz,  and  Butler,  and  Dr.  Paley.  It 
not  defect  of  intellect  in  ages  of  civilisa- 
)n,  but  perversity,  that  is  the  main  cause  of 
Atheism.  , 
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The  next  type  of  the  atheistic  disease 
'which  demands  notice  has  its  origin  not  so 
much  in  an  intellectual  feebleness,  as  in  a 
moral  disorder  of  the  Teasonable  creature. 
We  may  have  met  sometimes  in  life,  or  at 
all  events  in  the  columnsof  newspapers,  with 
persons  of  a  certain  irregular,  disorderly,  dis- 
tempered habit  of  mind  with  a  life  and  cha- 
racter correspondent  The  career  of  these 
people  is  hke  a  piece  of  music  made  up  of  a 
constant  succession  of  jars  which  shakes  the 
strings  so  much  by  unkindly  vibrations,  that  the 
instrument,  from  the  force  of  an  unnatural 
strain,  cracks  itself  into  silence  prematurely. 
Now  unharmonized  characters  of  this  de- 
scription are  naturally  indisposed,  and  prac- 
tically incapacitated,  from  recognising  order, 
design,  and  system  in  the  constitution  of  the 
universe;  and  of  course  cannot  see  God. 
We  find,  indeed,  always  in  the  world  only 
what  we  bring  with  us,  a  capacity  of  finding. 
An  ass  that  delights  in  its  own  braying,  as  it  is 
to  be  presumed  all  asses  do,  cannot  be 
expected  to  find  delight  in  the  symphonies  of 
Beethoven  ;  a  gambler  who  has  been  lOng 
accustomed  to  feed  his  emotional  nature  on 
the  emotional  stimulus  afforded  by  the  blind 
throw  of  the  dice,  loses  the  capacity  of 
extracting  pleasure  from  the  normal  exercise 
of  reason ;  and  a  drunkard  who  has  destroyed 
the  tone  of  his  stomach  by  the  constant 
irritation  of  strong  liquors,  will  turn  away 
from  the  simplicity  of  Nature's  most  healthy 
beverage  as  from  a  poison.  It  could  serve 
no  good  purpose  to  parade  in  these  pages 
flaming  examples  of  the  terrible  pranks  played 
by  disorderly  characters  in  high  places,  who 
showed  by  their  whole  conduct  that  they 
regarded  neither  God  nor  man,  but  delighted 
in  the  production  of  sheer  chaos  for  the 
triumph  of  a  grossly  selfish  energy.  The 
biography  of  Jack  Sheppard  may  be  a  very 
profitable  study  for  young  thieves,  but  honest 
men  will  furnish  the  picture  galleries  of  tbeir 
brain  not  with  such  portraits.  Nevertheless, 
it  occurs  to  me  to  set  down  here  the  features 
of  one  of  the  most  notable  of  those  disorderly 
characters  who  lived  in  ancient  Rome  at  that 
same  epoch  when  the  hollow  Atheism  of 
Epicurus  was  dressed  up  for  a  day  in  the  gaib 
of  poetical  beauty  by  a  poet  of  no  mean 
genius  called  Lucretius.  The  man  I  mean 
IS  Catiline.  Hear  how  Sallust  in  a  well- 
known  passage  describes  him  :  "  Lucius  Cati- 
line, bom  of  a  noble  family,  a  man  of  great 
strength,  both  of  mind  and  body,  but  of  a 
wicked  and  perverse  disposition.  To  this 
man,  from  his  youth  upwards,  intestine  broils, 
slaughters,  rapines,  and  civil  war  were    a 


delight ;  and  in  these  he  put  forth  all  the 
energy  of  his  youth.  He  could  boast  a 
bodily  frame  capable  of  enduring  heat  and 
cold,  hunger  and  watching,  beyond  all  belief ; 
he  had  a  spirit  daring,  cunning,  and  full  of 
shifts,  ready  alike  to  simulate  what  he  was 
not,  and  to  dissimulate  what  he  was,  as  occa- 
sion might  call.  Greedy  of  others'  property, 
he  was  lavish  of  his  own ;  in  passion  fiery ; 
in  words  copious ;  in  wisdom  scant  His 
unchastened  ambition  was  constantly  desiring 
things  immoderate,  incredible,  and  beyond 
human  reach."  This  is  exactly  the  sort  of 
character,  to  whose  completeness,  if  any- 
thing like  a  philosophy  is  to  be  attributed. 
Atheism  will  be  that  thing.  For  how  can 
the  man  who  delights  in  turning  the  social 
order  into  chaos  cherish  the  belief  that  the 
world  is  a  physical  system,  moulded  and 
maintained  by  a  spirit  of  which  the  essential 
function  is  to  create  order  out  of  confusion, 
not  the  contrary?  The  man,  whoever  he 
be,  that  sets  Rome  or  Paris  on  fire,  is  an 
Atheist,  and  one  of  the  worst  type ;  he  not 
only  denies  in  a  speculative  way  the  fair 
order  ofthe  universe,  but  he  actually  employs 
himseif  systematically  in  creating  disorder. 
And  what  does  the  Roman  historian  say 
about  the  character  of  the  age  which  pro- 
duced this  sort  of  monster  ?  Was  it  remark- 
able for  religion,  for  piety  ?  Not  at  all. 
Hear  the  words :  "  When  the  Romans,  who 
had  grown  great  by  labour  and  righteousness, 
at  length  saw  all  nations  subdued,  and  the 
world,  both  sea  and  land,  at  their  feet,  then 
Fortune  began  to  rage  and  to  confound  all 
things.  That  very  people,  who  had  found  it 
an  easy  thing  to  endure  any  sort  of  difficulty 
and  danger,  found  ease  and  wealth,  a  bless- 
ing to  the  wise,  the  source  of  misery  and  ruin. 
First,  greed  of  money,  and  then  lust  of  power, 
grew  rampant :  here  was  the  fuel  which  led 
the  flame  of  all  evils.  For  the  greed  of 
money  and  the  haste  to  be  rich,  sapped  tlie 
foundations  of  all  faith,  probity,  and  good 
morals  :  instead  of  the  old  virtues,  the  desire 
of  wealth  taught  men  insolence,  harshness, 
the  neglect  of  the  gods,  and  general  venality  ; 
while  the  love  of  power  forced  many  men 
to  be  false,  having  one  thing  in  their  breast, 
and  another  thing  on  their  tongue :  friend- 
ships were  cultivated,  not  from  genuine  love, 
but  from  some  consideration  of  extem.il 
advantage  ;  and  men  were  more  anxious  to 
show  a  fair  face  than  to  keep  a  clean  breast" 
In  this  striking  passage  the  writer  shows,  as 
by  a  terrible  example  from  real  life,  how  triie 
the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul  is,  which,  in  that 
awful  narration    of   heathen    vice,   in    the 
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first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
identifies  Atheism  and  immorality  as  growiag 
out  of  one  common  raat;  not,  of  course, 
meaning  that  all  Atheists  are  immoral  (for 
this,  as  we  shall  see,  is  contraiy  to  the  fact), 
but  that  certain  epochs  of  gross  social  dis' 
order  and  contempt  of  all  moral  restrictions 
are  in  their  nature  always  atheistic.  "  And 
as  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge,  God  gave  them  up  to  a  reprobate 
mind,  to  do  thmgs  which  are  not  seemly, 
being  filled  with  alt  unrighteousness,  wicked- 
ness, avariciousness,  full  of  envy,  murder, 
strife,  guile,  evil  habitude,  being  whisperers, 
slanderers,  haters  of  God,  haughty,  insolent, 
boasters,  inventors  of  evil  things,  disobedient 
to  parents,  senseless,  fdthiess,  without 
natural  affection,  merciless."  For,  in  fact,  the 
moment  the  binding  power  of  the  great  cause 
of  cosmic  unity,  which  we  justly  call  God,  is 
lost  sight  of,  the  multitudinous  units  of  human 
society  can  no  more  hold  themselves  together 
than  the  stones  of  an  arch  when  the  key- 
stone is  removed.  Without  this  controUiog 
unity  to  create  an  organic  subordination  of 
part  to  part,  a  congregation  of  human  beings 
naturally  resolves  into  a  series  of  explosions 
of  fitful  individualism,  which  ends  in  Chaos, 
That  which  saves  the  cosmos  at  any  assign- 
able moment  from  reeling  back  into  chaos 
is  simply  the  unity  of  the  self-existent  divine 
reason,  controlling  the  physical  world  in  the 
first  place  by  what  we  call  laws  of  nature,  and 
the  moral  world  by  wha*  we  call  the  princi- 
ples of  right  conduct.  Fundamentally  both 
are  one ;  deny  the  radical  unity  of  laws  of 
nature  in  the  divine  Aoyos,  and  you  can  have 
no  reason  to  admit  a  controlling  unity  of 
reasonable  plan  in  a  well-ordered  life,  or  a 
well-governed  state. 

So  much  for  the  outstanding  extreme  types 
of  godless  humanity — the  atheistic  incapable 
and  the  atheistic  monster.  Let  us  now 
descend  a  little  into  the  arena  of  common 
modem  life,  and  see  what  symptoms  of  the 
morbid  atheistic  pathology  we  may  discover 
there.  Now  as  nettles  are  seen  growing 
abundantly  always  where  human  habitations 
have  been,  and  every  weed  has  its  favourite 
soil,  out  of  which  it  seems  to  spring  spon- 
taneously, so  all  the  varieties  of  speculative 
and  practical  Atheism  which  we  meet  with 
in  common  life  are  weeds  sprung  from  the 
rank  soil  of  irreverence.  As  a  man  cannot 
eat  without  an  appetite,  though  all  the 
fruitage  of  Paradise  be  spread  before  him, 
or  as  a  man  with  no  love  in  his  constitution 
will  see  a  whole  army  of  Aphrodites  rnarched 
out  before  him  without  emotion,  so  neither 


can  gods  expect  acknowledgment  from  the 
sort  of  creature  in  whom  all  reverence  for 
superior  excellence  is  non-existent.  Reve- 
rence implies  a  certain  inferiority,  and  certain 
organs  by  which  the  inferior  lays  hold  of  the 
superior,  and  thereby  achieves  the  pleasant 
feeling  of  elevation.  But  how  shall  a  climb- 
ing plant  attach  itself  to  the  lofty  wall  if  you 
cut  off  its  tendrils  ?  So  there  are  human 
souls  that  seem  to  have  no  tendrils,  or  whose 
tendrils  have  been  frosted  or  nipped  off, 
and  thus  they  remain  without  any  bond  of 
attachment  to  theii  natural  support.  These 
are  the  men  whom  St.  Paul,  who  knew  the 
heathen  world  well,  designates  as  aStm,  or 
without  God  in  the  world  (Eph.  ii.  la). 
They  drift  about  in  a  whirl  of  unconsecrated 
passion,  or  get  trampled  in  the  mire,  or, 
what  is  even  more  sad,  prop  themselves  up 
in  various  absurd  ways,  boasting  that  they 
can  do  without  tendrils,  and  tliat  only  a  weak- 
ling will  cling  by  the  old  wall.  This  want 
of  reverence,  which  is  the  natural  soil  of 
Atheism,  may,  in  some  cases,  be  congenital, 
like  a  lack  of  taste  for  music,  or  an  incapacity 
of  understanding  a  mathematical  proposition. 
Some  human  beings  seem  shut  up  in  a  cer- 
tain narrow  self-sustainment ;  to  such  the 
recognition  of  anything  beyond  their  own 
shell  is  impossible  ;  for  no  person  expects  a 
lobster  to  come  crawling  up  to  you,  and  look 
in  your  face  with  the  affectionate  worship  of 
a  dog.  Man  is,  however,  naturally  not  only 
a  weak  creature,  but  a  creature  who,  on  only 
too  many  occasions,  is  made  sharply  to  feel 
his  weakness ;  in  his  normal  state,  therefore, 
he  will  naturally  put  forth  feelers  towards 
that  which  is  above  and  beyond  him,  and 
that  which  he  seeks  to  lay  hold  of  for  his 
sustainment,  even  in  the  most  blind  and 
groping  way,  he  will  justly  call  God.  This 
lowest  and  simplest  form  of  religion,  the 
mere  feeling  of  dependence  on  a  superior 
Being,  however  inadequate,  and  however  far 
from  the  sublime  of  intelligent  piety,  is, 
nevertheless,  quite  natural ;  whereas  Atheism, 
in  a  mere  piece  of  ephemeral  dependency, 
such  as  the  strongest  man  is,  must  always 
remain  an  absurdity  and  a  monstrosity.  ^Ve 
shall  say,  therefore,  that  man,  being  naturally 
a  religious  animal.  Atheism  can  then  only 
spring  up  when,  in  the  individual  or  in 
society  any  influence  arises,  which  nips  the 
natural  bud  of  reverence  in  the  soul,  and 
perhaps  not  only  deprives  this  emotion  of  its 
healthy  nourishment,  but  fiimishes  a  plen- 
teous supply  of  fuel  to  a  feeling  of  isolated 
self-sustainment,  Under  this  category  falls 
iturally  every  exercise  of  strength,  power,  or 
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Corce,  which  may  inspire  the  agent  with  a 
strong  feding  of  independence,  and  incline 
him,  in  the  pride  of  the  moment,  stout!)'  to 
disowD  his  dependence  on  any  superior  power. 
Ofcourse  in  such  a  creature  as  man  this  sort  of 
feeling  is  mere  madness ;  for  the  point  of  a 
bare  bodkin  may  give  a  quietus  to  the  earth- 
shaking  bnlk  of  a  mammoth  as  readily  as  to 
the  minute  machinery  of  a  wren.  Neverthe- 
less, experience  shows  amply  that  this  feeling 
of  self-sufficiency,  pardy  natural  and  partly 
formed  by  favourable  circumstance,  may 
grow  up  to  extraordinary  dimensions,  and 
teach  the  petty  personality,  so  intoxicated 
with  his  own  imagined  self-importance,  to 
play  a  farce  of  fantastic  tricks  before  high 
Heaven,  which  makes  men  laugh  and  angels 
■weep.  Ancient  story,  both  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, is  full  of  instances  of  this  kind  ;  indeed, 
the  wise  Greeks,  no  less  than  the  religious 
Hebrews,  seem  to  hai'e  been  possessed  with 
nothing  so  much  as  with  a  sacred  fear  of  the 
consequences  that  follow  to  poor  humanity 
when  a  just  self-esteem  grows  up  into  a  false 
self-importance,  and  a  false  self-importance 
is  exaggerated  into  a  monstrous  self-worship. 
Hence  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  wise 
warnings  to  persons  in  lofty  positions  to 
remember  that  they  are  mortal ;  and  the 
popular  image  brought  before  die  imperial 
absoluteness  of  the  Eastern  monarch  in 
Herodotus,*  or  by  Horace,  in  one  of  his 
familiar  odes,  that  ihe  lightnings  of  Jove  love 
to  strike  the  topmost  towers.  A  man  is 
never  in  greater  danger  than  when,  from 
■whatever  cause,  his  spirit,  to  use  the  Scripture 
language,  is  "  lifted  up,"  and  in  the  full-blown 
sense  of  prosperous  power,  he  forgets  how 
he  is  girt  round  with  mortal  weaknesses,  and 
conceits  himself  that  he  can  even  cope  with 
the  gods.  "  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that 
I  have  built  for  the  honour  of  the  kingdom, 
by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the 
honour  of  my  majesty  ?  "  says  the  Chaldean 
nionarch  in  the  Book  of  Daniel;  and  we 
know  what  happened.  A  man  is  never 
nearer  being  a  beast  than  when  he  imagines 
himself  a  god.  The  sentiment  which  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  all  such  seU-magniAcation  is 
radically  atheistic,  essentially  monstrous,  an 
inversion  of  the  order  of  nature — as  great  as 
if  a  man  should  say  that  3  —  2  was  equal  to 
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Now  of  this  rebellious  strength  and  inso 
lent  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  the  superioi 
by  the  inferior,  the  lowest  form,  of  course, 
is  when  mere  animal  strength,  planting  itselt 
above  the  intellectual  and  moral,  assumes 
the  reins  of  government,  cither  in  the  celes- 
tial worid  or  the  terrestrial.  Of  this  type  of 
Atheism  the  Giants  and  others  in  Greek 
mythology  are  a  prominent  example ;  the 
signification  of  which  the  reSective  Roman 
lyrist  saw  clearly.  "  We  know,"  he  says  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  those  wise  and 
weighty  odes  which  commence  tlie  third 
book — "we  know  how  the  impious  Titans, 
the  monstrous  troop,  were  hurled  into  Tar- 
tarus by  the  swooping  bolt  of  Him  who  alone 
controls  with  righteous  sway  the  sluggish 
land,  the  windy  sea,  and  the  dusky  realms  of 
the  dead  beneath  the  earth ; "  for  how  can  it 
be  otherwise,  since  everywhere  in  heaven  and 
on  earth — ■ 
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And  in  the  same  way  Homer  always  charac- 
terizes his  Cyclops,  Laestrygons,  and  other 
savage  and  cannibal  tribes  from  whom  the 
ill-starred  fellow-sailors  of  Ulysses  find  cmel 
fate  as  not  only  inhuman  and  lawless,  but 
utterly  destitute  of  any  notion  of  religion 
(aiSi  flfoiAji,  Od.  ix.).  But  it  is  the  intoxi- 
cation of  absolute  power  in  the  government 
of  men,  more  than  mere  brute  strength,  that 
chiefly  inclines  a  mortal  man  to  forget  his 
human  limitations  and  imagine  that  he 
can  defy  the  gods,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  set  at  nought  the  eternal  constitu- 
tion of  things,  by  bowing  to  no  superior. 
"  I  will  take  the  city,  whether  Jove  wills 
or  wills  not  I  "  cried  Capaneus  in  the  pride 
of  assault  against  the  seven-gated  Thebes  j 
and  the  intoxication  of  self-will,  and  the 
madness  of  self-worship  which  inspired  this 
famous  old  sentence,  stirs  even  now  the 
breast  of  a  great  Napoleon,  dreaming  of 
absorbing  vast  Europe,  or  a  little  Napoleon, 
scheming  in  the  way  of  his  smaller  ambi- 
tion, for  a  Rhine  boundary.  There  is  an 
unmistakeable  germ  of  Atheism  at  the  root 
of  all  pride. 

J.   S.    BI^CKI£. 
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To  revert  to  the  question  of  diamond- 
stealing  at  the  fields. 
Let  us  think  for  a  moment  how  facile  is 
the  theft.  Peter,  good  Christian  Kaffir, 
Nehemiah,  excellent  Basuto,  Manyougoo- 
toosoo,  pure  original  Kaffir,  or  Whatdoo- 
yoocooium,  admirable  Corrana,  are  at  work, 
individually  and  collectively,  in  claim  No. 
555,  belonging  to  the  firm  of  White,  Mann, 
&  Co.  All  at  once  a  small  bright  stone 
sparkles  in  the  clay,  close  to  the  great  out- 
spread toot  of  Whatdooyoocoolum  or  Nehe- 


miah. The  respected  members  of  the  firm 
of  White,  Mann,  &  Co.  are  absent.  White 
is  lunching  at  the  Craven  Club,  Mann  has 
gone  to  look  for  Namaqua  partridges  to- 
wards the  Vaal  River,  the  Co,  is  at  his 
usual  post  in  black  letters  in  the  mining 
register.  Well,  then,  what  happens  ?  Only 
this.  Whatdooyoocoolum  places  for  a  mo- 
ment his  great  toe  upon  the  little  gem,  and 
a  moment  later  quietly  transfers  the  brilliant 
pebble  into  his  mouth,  or  under  his  wool, 
where  it  rests  safe  and  sound  until  the  even- 


ing has  come,  and  up  from  the  vast  pit 
stream  countless  negroes  to  scatter  for  the 
night  over  the  dusky  plain. 

And  now  for  the  market  where  this  stolen 
diamond  finds  sale — that  is  white.  The 
black  man  does  the  stealing,  but  it  is  the 
white  man  who  generally  gets  the  stolen  gem. 
Sometimes  the  stolen  stones  are  not  disposed 
of  at  the  fields,  but  are  taken  back  into  the 
interior  by  the  returning  negro.  The  chief 
Logubula  dwells  far  away  by  the  water  of  the 
Limpopo.  When  he  gave  permission  to  fifty 
of  his  young  men  to  visit  the  diamond  fields 
as  labourers,  he  stipulated  that,  in  addition 
to  every  man  bringing  back  a  rifle  and 
twelve  pounds  of  ammunition,  they  were 
also  to  give  him  one  diamond  each  man. 


Uountain  Roid,  Cape. 

Six  or  eight  months  later,  forty-eighi  men 
trudge  homeward  along  the  weary  road 
which  leads  to  the  Limpopo  ;  a  bucket  fall- 
ing from  the  reef  edge  of  the  pit,  settled  for 
this  world  the  account  of  Na  49 ;  50  had 
his  thick  head  split  in  a  row  with  the  Ama- 
kosae  Kaffirs,  so  forty-eight  go  back  to  their 
northern  kraals,  carrying  forty-eight  muskets, 
a  goodly  store  of  ammunition,  some  red 
rugs,  and  forty-eight  bright  litde  stones  care- 
fully hidden  away. 

When  they  arrive  at  their  destination  they 
hand  over  the  forty-eight  diamonds  to  the 
chief  Logubula,  who  drops  them  into  a  little 
earthen  vessel  in  which  many  others  already 
lie  snugly;  and  every  now  and  again  he 
takes  the  earthen  cup  between  his  hands, 
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and  shakes  it  until  the  stones  rattle  and 
glisten,  and  then  he  says,  "  See !  this  is 
easy  to  cany.  In  a  day  I  can  walk  a  long 
way  with  this.  Not  so  with  lands  or  rivers, 
I  cannot  cany  them  away,  and  when  the 
white  man  comes  to  take  my  land,  as  come 
be  will,  he  will  get  my  land  ;  but  then  I  take 
up  this  little  earthen  bowl,  which  will  by 
that  time  be  fuU  of  shining  stones,  and  I  will 
walk  away  with  more  in  my  hands  than  land, 
or  river,  or  catde."  And  the  chief  grins  as 
he  thus  developes  his  little  programme,  and 
rattles  his  treasure-bowl  again  and  again. 
All  this  showing  clearly  enough  that  Logu- 
bula  is  wise  in  his  generation  with  the  wis- 
dom of  the  white  man. 

Diamond-stealing  is  on  the  increase.  The 
negroes  are  yearly  becoming  more  dishonest. 
It  is  a  sad  fact,  but  a  true  one.  What  pro- 
duces this  result? 
Unquestionably 
it  is  contact  with 
dviltsation.  It  is 
one  thing  to  tell 
this  black  man 
that  it  is  wrojig 
to  steal  ;  it  is 
another  thing  to 
let  him  see,  day 
after  day,  white 
men  buying  sto- 
len stones;  Jews 
and  Christians, 
and  men  who 
are  neither  Jews 
nor  Christians, 
prowling  round 
the  pit,  offering 

money    at    ran-  viewofRitetioMw 

dom      for     the 

morning's  find.  But  the  negro  leams  other 
secrets  than  diamond-stealing  at  the  great  pit 
of  Colesberg.  Kaffir  from  the  Kei,  .\maponda 
from  the  St,  John's,  Zulu  from  the  Umfolosi, 
Swasi  from  the  Maputa,  Matabilli  from  the 
Limpopo,  Basuto,  Bechuana,  Corrana,  or 
Bushman,  all  learn  here  the  great  fact  that 
they  are  brothers  in  labour,  confederates  in 
servitude ;  the  old  jealousies  of  race  begin  to 
disappear  before  this  bond  of  a  common 
sympathy,  and  at  last  before  the  black  races 
of  Ssouth  Africa  stands  out  the  patent  truth 
that  they  are  opposite  in  interest,  object,  de- 
sire, in  every  line  of  life  and  thought  to  the 
white  man  who  has  come  among  them,  and 
that  the  old  dream  of  a  time  drawing  near, 
in  which  the  black  and  white  races  would 
share  together  their  rival  inheritances  of  pos- 
session and  knowledge,  is  only  destined  to 


develop  a  reality  in  which  knowledge  and 
possession  rest  with  one  race. 

And  in  this  we  touch  the  real  obstacle  to 
what  is  called  the  civilisation  of  wild  or 
savage  races.  We  often  marvel  why  thi; 
conversion  of  the  heathen  becomes  more  dif- 
ficult as  time  goes  on,  and  yet  a  moment's 
reflection  will  suffice  to  show  us  that  the 
reason  of  the  thing  is  patent  enough. 

When  the  wild  man  or  the  negro  gives  up 
his  Great  Spirit,  his  fetish,  or  his  idol,  and 
adopts  the  teaching  of  Christianity,  he  abo 
adopts  the  social  customs  and  the  social 
standards  of  what  we  call  civilisation.  Where 
does  he  find  himself  in  that  new  scale  ?  At 
the  very  lowest  point,  somewhere  between 
the  beggar  and  the  pauper. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  we  have  taken,  or 
bought,  or  tricked  his  land  from  him;  we 
have  killed  or 
chased  away  the 
wild  animals  that 
roamed  over  it ; 
we  have  shoul- 
dered him  out  in- 
to the  remote 
mountains,  or 
regions  unfitted 
for  our  present 
.  wants.  He  learns 
our  knowledge 
after  a  time ;  but 
that  is  only  as  a 
light  held  out  to 
show  him  how 
miserable  is  the 
position  he  has 
accepted  —  the 
mtiin  Dinrici,  c«pe.  position     of     a 

Christian  pariah. 
He  has  been  told,  a  hundred  times,  that 
this  new  religion  meant  brotherly  love;  that 
before  God  colour  vanished,  andracewasnot 
known  ;  and  if  he  has  believed  the  teaching, 
how  bitter  must  be  the  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment with  which  he  leams  the  real  nature  of 
the  r$U  he  has  accepted  in  the  new  creed  and 
social  state  ;  how  startling  the  discovery  that 
this  beautiful  theory  of  the  white  man's  love 
and  brotherhood  and  charity  to  all  men, 
means  in  the  hard  logic  of  fact  the  refusal  of 
a  night's  shelter  under  the  same  roof  to  him  ; 
means  the  actual  existence  of  a  barrier 
between  him  and  the  white  race,  more  fatally 
opposed  to  fusion,  more  hostile  to  reciprocity 
of  thought,  mutual  friendship,  or  commonest 
tie  of  fellowship,  than  that  which  lies  between 
civilised  man  and  the  dumb  dog  that  follows 
him. 
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Long  years  ago  the  red  man  of  North 
America  realised  this  fact  that  civiHsatioi 
meant  to  him  servitude  or  death.  He  chose 
the  Jatter.  America,  said  to  contain  at  the 
period    of    its    discovery    foiirt«en    million 

1  Indians,  to-day  does  not  hold  four  hundred 

I  thousand. 

But  with  the  African  it  is  different ;  he  does 

!  not  die  out  before  us.  Nay,  if  we  give  him  the 
common  condition  of  room,  he  multiplie;: 
izingly;  he  multiplies, but  hedoes  not  rf-',.c; 
to  the  surface.     He  is  always  beneath,  d  -per, 

;  thicker,  denser,  it  may  be,  but  alwava  oelow. 
It  isa  curious  problem,  this  of  the  African,  and 
the  more  we  studyit  the  more  difficult  it  grows. 
He  will  not  die,  he  will  not  disappear.  We 
will  not  have  him  as  an  equal ;  we  cannot 
have  him  as  a  slave.  What  then  is  to  be  the 
outcome  ?  Time  will  answer,  as  he  always 
answers;  and,  meanwhile,  this  big  pit  at 
Kimberly  promises  to  hasten  the  answer. 

We  said  before  that  the  black  toilers  in 
tlie  pit  carried  away  with  them  when  they 
returned  to  their  homes  arras  and  ammuni- 
I,  in  addition  to  a  certain  amount  of  dan- 
gerous knowledge.  We  will  now  give  a  sig- 
nificant fact.  More  than  300,000  stand  of 
is,  chiefly  rifles,  have  passed  firom  the 
hands  of  white  traders  at  the  diamond  fields, 
into  possession  of  South  African  negroes, 
during  the  last  seven  years.  "A  man  has 
worked  for  me,"  a  trader  has  said  to  us, 
"until  he  has  had  money  enough  to  get  a 
rifle,  and  the  regulated  amount  of  ammunition, 
six  pounds  or  thereabouts  ;  he  has  then  gone 
away  to  take  home  his  rifle  and  powder,  and 
after  a  lapse  of  a  couple  of  months  he  has 
come  back  again  to  work  for  more  ammuni- 
tion." It  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that 
more  than  300,000  natives  have  been  armed 
and  equipped  for  war  at  the  di^nond  fields. 
What  is  it  all  for  ?  Ah !  that  is  the  ques- 
tion. Some  will  tell  you  that  it  is  for  the 
chase ;  others  for  war  between  tribe  and 
tribe  ;  others,  again,  see  in  wliat  it  is,  in  all 
human  probability,  a  preparation  for  war 
against  the  common  enemy,  the  white  man. 
The  struggle  will  be  as  hopeless  as  it  ever 
has  been.  Snider  and  Martini-Henry  and 
Whitworth  have  quadrupled  the  weight  with 
which  the  white  man  "crushes  "  these  efforts 
of  the  savage  to  keep  him  out ;  but  ail  the 
le  there  will  be  much  bloodshed  and 
misery  yet  experienced  ere  the  white  line  of 
conquest  is  pushed  home  to  the  Limpopo, 

Now  let  us  say  one  word  about  the 
diamond  itself  ere  we  quit  the  "  field  "  on 
which  it  is  found.  We  cannot  believe  for  a 
moment  that  this  pit  at  Kimberly,  or  the 


two  or  three  other  spots  at  Du  Toit's  Pan 
and  De  Beers,  are  the  only  diamond  mines 
in  this  great  plateau  of  South  Africa ;  many 
others  must  exist. 

Nothing  marked  these  rich  places  of  the 
earth ;  the  mimosas  grew  their  thorny  stems 
there  as  elsewhere  ;  sheep  grazed  on  the 
stu",ted  "karoo"  bush;  springbok  filed  in 
l-.ng  peaceful  lines  across  the  plain.  All  at 
once  the  glistening  stones  are  found,  and  in 
seven  years  ten  millions'  worth  of  diamonds 
are  unearthed. 

It  is  not  yet  ten  years  since  the  first 
diamonds  were  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vaal  River.  They  were  water-washed  stones 
of  a  lustre  far  surpassing  those  now  dis- 
covered in  the  big  pits  at  Kimberly ;  but 
they  were  few  and  far  between,  and  the  river 
banks  where  they  were  found  were  soon 
worked  out.  It  was  evident  that  they  had 
been  washed  in  bygone  times  from  some 
spot  higher  up  the  river,  and  deposited  on 
the  outer  slopes  of  gravel  banks  formed  by 
eddies  in  some  vast  volume  of  running 
water.  This  brings  us  naturally  to  the  ques- 
tion of  what  was  originally  the  aspect  of  this 
plateau.  It  was  without  doubt  a  mighty 
lake.  At  some  age  in  the  eartli's  history  all 
this  red  plain,  this  grass-coveted  rolling 
table-land,  now  so  dry,  and  at  times  so  arid, 
lay  deep  beneath  an  inland  sea. 

If  a  traveller  lands  on  any  portion  of  the 
coast  of  South  Africa,  from  tlie  tropic  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  journeys  inland 
from  the  sea,  he  soon  comes  to  a  range  of 
mountains.  These  mountains  run  nearly 
parallel  to  the  coast,  and  are  at  varying  dis- 
tances from  it ;  sometimes  thirty,  sometimes 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  iiom  it. 

Ascending  this  mountain  range,  and  gain- 
ing the  top,  one  stands  on  the  rim  of  the 
extinct  lake;  the  ground  fails  again,  but  only 
falls  to  a  third  of  the  original  extent.  This 
inner  plateau  is  in  fact  the  Lake-bed  of  South 
Africa,  What  has  become  of  the  enormous 
volume  of  water  that  must  once  have  filled 
this  vast  basin?  The  lower  lands,  between 
the  rim  and  the  sea,  tell  that  plainly  enough ; 
the  dry  bed  of  the  lake  tells  it  too.  The 
waters  rolled  away  in  mighty  floods.  The 
lake  bottom  was  raised  from  beneath,  or  the 
rim  was  worn  down ;  but  at  any  rate  the 
great  flood  poured  forth  and  swept  before 
it,  not  the  mere  rock  and  debris  of  earth,  but 
the  surface  of  the  earth  itself — the  hills  and 
plains  that  lay  before  it. 

South  Africa  is  a  land  of  table-topped 
hills.  These  curious  flat  wall-like  mountains 
with  hard  sandstone  sides  are  the  wrecks 
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left  by  this  mighty  flood,  they  are  the  island 
fortresses  that  resisted  the  rush  of  water; 
around  them  the  softer  rock,  and  looser 
earth  was  carried  away;  their  iron  sides 
siood  the  fierce  rush  of  the  waves,  and  at 
last,  when  the  era  of  erosien  bad  passed,  they 
remained  to  still  cany  on  their  smooth  sum- 
mits, sometimes  set  three  thousand  feet  above 
what  is  to-day  the  surface  of  the  country,  the 
level  of  the  land  in  bygone  ages.  But, before 
the  waters  were  pushed  over  the  rim  of  the 
vast  lake  mighty  changes  tiad  taken  place  be- 
neath its  waves.  The  fires  of  the  earth  had 
broken  fortb,  and  through  the  soft  silts  of 
cycles,  and  tlirough  the  layers  of  sand  and 
mud  and  sub-marine  vegetation,  the  molten 
trap  had  forced  its  way  in  many  fiery  fissures. 

In  all  human  probability  it  was  during 
these  stru^les  between  water  above  and  fire 
beneath  that  the  diamonds  were  formed  in 
the  funnel-shaped  bed,  where  they  are  found 
to-day  at  Kimberly.  That  they  came  floating 
from  beneath  is  evident  enough.  Here  and 
there,  scattered  through  the  pit,  are  found 
detached  masses  of  rock,  these  boulders  are 
called  in  the  language  of  the  mine  "  floating 
reefs ; "  on  the  tops  of  such  rocks  diamonds 
are  scarcely  ever  found ;  at  the  sides,  some- 
times ;  beneath,  they  often  lie.  As  bubbles 
seek  the  surface,  go  in  bygone  ages  might 
these  carbonic  bubbles  have  floated  from 
the  furnace,  raging  beneath  through  the 
Ainnel  opening  under  the  lake,  where,  kept 
down  by  the  weight  above,  they  crystallized 
under  conditions  we  cannot  define. 

This  explanation  of  that  curious  question, 
"  How  are  diamonds  formed  ? "  was  first 
put  forth  by  one  who  has  long  watched  with 
observant  eye  in  South  Africa  the  stoiy  told 
by  the  rocks  to  man.* 

That  these  three  or  four  earth-openings, 
under  the  bed  of  the  extinct  lake,  were  not 
the  only  ones,  is  evident  enough,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  there  are  not 
many  other  such  mines  scattered  over  the 
plateau,  which,  as  time  goes  on,  will  be  found 
as  rich,  perhaps  richer  in  these  bright  carbon 
crystals  than  even  the  big  pit  of  New  Rush. 
Karoo  and  mimosa  cover  them  to-day. 

A  word  now  as  to  the  quality  of  stones 
found  in  South  Africa. 

The  diamonds  first  found  along  '  the 
Vaal  river  were  of  exceeding  brilliancy, 
fully  equal  in  lustre  to  the  finest  stones  of 
Golcocda,  or  Brazil  ;  but  in  the  pits  of 
Kimberly,  De  Eeers,  and  Du  Toil's  Pan  they 
are  nearly  all  "  off- coloured,"  or  yellow. 
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the  one  case  tbey  have  been  washed  by  the 
river,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  at  some 
period  of  the  world.  In  the  other,  they  lie 
deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  first  see 
light  when  the  digger's  pick  disturbs  their 
Many  of  them  crack  and  flaw  when 
the  light  first  comes  to  them. 

And  now  as  to  the  value  of  the  diamond, 
and  its  probable  future. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  gem  can 
retain  the  place  which  it  bas  so  long  held,  if 
these  South  African  diggings  are  to  continue. 
Large  brilliants  must  become  common.  Fifty, 
eighty,  one  hundred,  even  two  and  three 
hundred,  carat  stones  have  been  unearthed 
these  dry  diggings.  We  have  already 
stated  our  opinion  that  many  other  pits  will 
be  found  in  the  vast  dry  bed  of  this  extinct 
lake  ;  and  then  fashion,  easily  frightened  at 
profusion,  will  take  alarm,  and  the  emerald 
of  Central  Asia,  or  the  ruby  of  upper  Bur- 
mah,  will  perhaps  supplant  the  long-throned 

premacy  of  the  easier  found  diamond. 

Turning  from  the  Diamond  Field  itself 
to  the  eflects  of  such  discoveries  upon  the 
social  and  pohtical  aspect  of  South  Africa, 

:  find  much  food  for  reflection. 

Every  branch  of  trade,  commerce,  and 
agriculture  has  derived  fresh  life  and  new 
impulse  from  these  fields.  The  land,  deemed 
a  desert  twenty  years  ago,  has  become  of 
great  value.  A  farm  in  the  Orange  Free 
State  means  a  great  tract  of  land  of  not  less 
than  six  thousand  acres  in  extent.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  land  in  this  Dutch  Re- 
public is  worth  to-day  as  many  pounds  per 
acre  as  it  was  worth  pence  five-and -twenty 
years  ago.  Six  thousand  acres  form  a  single 
form;  but  some  men  are  in  possession  of 
five  and  six  such  farms  in  the  state,  and 
once  it  was  our  lot  to  ride  over  a  Free  State 
farm  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
acres.  What  a  possession  !  It  lies  on  the 
top  of  the  lower  range  of  the  Drakensberg, 
over  the  plains  of  Newcastle,  some  six  or 
seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level 

Grand  beyond  description  is  such  a  pos- 
session. Hill,  vale,  plain,  and  river,  all  lie 
within  its  limits  ;  and  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  to  his  setting  the  traveller  canters  his 
tireless  Cape  horse  between  the  beacons  of 
Ibis  single  ownership. 

If  we  in  England  would  wish  to  realise 
the  effect  of  this  increase  in  the  value  of 
estate  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  let  us  sup- 
pose a  country  as  large  as  England  changing 
in  the  actual  value  of  its  soil  fl-om  one  penny 
per  acre  to  ten  shillings  in  the  short  space  of 
twentyyears;  and  yet  the  valueof  the  land  gives 
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but  a  faint  idea  of  the  value  of  its  products 
These  are,  in  many  instances,  at  famine 
prices  ;  all  vegetables,  dairy  produce,  etc,  are 
worth  three  and  four  times  what  they  cost 
in  London.  It  is  a  subject  of  jest  to-day  i; 
South  Africa,  because  the  historian  of  the 
Tudors  drew  a  moral  in  Bloemfontein — the 
Orange  Free  State  Capital — from  the  price 
of  cauliflowers  sold  in  the  markets ;  yet  that 
one  straw  was  a  better  index  of  the  diCTer- 
ence  between  demand  and  supply  in  South 
Africa  than  ten  thousand  theories. 

It  is  only  a  little  while  since  that  we 
witnessed  the  sale  of  a  large  waggon-load 
of  cauliflowers  in  the  Kimberly  market  at 
2j.  dd.  each  v^etable.  The  load  contained 
about  two  tiiousand  cauliflowers. 

There  is  no  fitter  soil  or  finer  climate  in 
the  world  for  the  production  of  these  things 
than  that  of  this  Free  State  and  Griqualand. 
Give  it  water,  and  it  will  grow  anything,  and 
the  water  is  there  in  abundance  if  man  will 
only  "  turn  it  on."  Before  the  discovery  of 
diamonds  and  gold,  all  these  things  were 
drugs  in  the  markets  ;  suddenly  a  vast 
dereiand  arose  for  them ;  Europe  sent  its 
steamships  to  supply  what  it  could,  tinned 
things  of  all  sorts,  but  the  Africanders  did 
little,  the  more  adventurous  ones  flocked  to 
the  Fields,  the  lazy  ones  sat  idle  at  home. 

Diamonds  were  to  be  gathered  in  garden 
or  dairy  far  away  from  those  wonderful 
Fields,  where  men  so  often  lost  their  little 
all;  but  few  thought  of  so  gathering  them ; 
people  said  the  demand  had  suddenly  come 
for  all  these  things,  and  would  as  suddenly 
die  out,  and  meantime  they  did  nothing,  and 
famine  prices  became  the  rule  in  a  land  ever 
ready  to  yield  to  man  "  the  full  fruits  of  his 
labour." 

It  has  been  said  of  South  Africa  that  it  is 
a  land  of  samples,  and  of  nothing  more ;  that 
its  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  and  wheat,  every- 
thii^  save  its  wool,  is  excellent,  but  limited; 
that  it  can  produce  the  first  specimens  for 
an  exhibition,  but  the  last  for  a  continuous 
export  trade.  All  this  is  true ;  but  all  this 
only  proves  what  we  said  before,  that  the 
people  will  not  work. 

If  the  land  produced  from  itself  wheat  or 
sugar  as  the  sheep  produce  wool,  wheat  and 
sugar  would  find  their  way  to  Europe ;  but 
at  present  wheat  is  brought  from  Australia, 
potatoes,  butter,  and  vegetables  are  carried 
from  England. 

Take  the  bill  of  lading  of  any  steamer 
saihng  away  from  South  Africa,  The  cargo 
consists  of  wool,  a  few  bales  of  antelope 
and  ox  hides,  a  few  packages  of  ostrich 


feathers  and  parcels  of  diamonds  and  gold. 
It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  with  the 
exception  of  wine,  the  manufactures  of  South 
Africa  are  confined  to  two  articles — Cape 
carts  and  Cape  waggons,  both  excellent  in 
their  way,  but  not  enough  to  make  even  the 
semblance  of  an  industry. 

We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  idleness  is 
universal  in  South  Africa.  All  professional 
and  commercial  life  goes  on  there  as  else- 
where ;  but,  out  in  the  country  people  do 
not  till  the  land  as  they  till  it  in  America  or 
in  Australia,  and  it  is  but  too  evident  that 
the  occupations  of  husbandry  are  not  con- 
genial to  the  habits  of  the  Dutch  farmer  ii> 
any  shape  or  form. 

Hitherto,  in  these  sketches  of  South  Africa, 
we  have  said  but  little  upon  a  subject  usu- 
ally associated  in  men's  minds  with  the  upper 
plateaux  of  which  we  have  been  treating— 
the  wild  animals  which  have  become  so 
familiar  to  us  in  past  descriptions  of  hunters 
and  travellers.  Well,  the  last  few  years  have 
made  sad  havoc  in  these  once -crowded 
ranks.  The  larger  game  has  "  treked"  into 
the  remote  north.  The  lion,  the  eland,  the 
koodoo,  the  rhinoceros,  the  quagga,  and  the 
buffalo,  are  all  gone  from  the  Orange  Free 
State  ;  the  more  remote  Transvaal  holds 
them  still.  In  the  dry  wastes  of  the  Kali- 
harri  Desert,  in  the  feverish  swamps  of  Zulu- 
land,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Limbombo 
Mountains,  these  grand  specimens  of  wild 
nature  roam  and  range.  The  elephant  is 
further  off  still— all  save  one  great  herd  pre- 
served in  the  dense  forests  of  Geoi^e,  nigh 
the  southern  extreme  of  the  continent  Natal, 
once  the  favourite  home  of  every  animal, 
fi'om  the  lordliest  lion  to  the  tiniest  ante- 
lope, is  to-day  nearly  denuded  of  game. 

But  if  the  larger  animals  have  retreated 
into  the  wilds,  the  antelopes  are  numerous 
enough  still  in  the  Free  State  and  in  the 
more  settled  portions  of  the  Transvaal.  In 
the  great  grassy  plains  of  the  middle 
"  Veldt"  hundreds  of  blessbok  and  springe- 
bok  gallop  and  gambol  under  the  bright  sun 
of  winter,  but  they  too  are  fast  disappearing. 
Six  years  ago  they  existed  in  numbers  im- 
possible to  reckon ;  they  devoured  such 
quaotitics  of  grass  that  the  Boers  killed 
them  as  people  kill  vermin. 

It  is  said  that  a  few  years  since  a  member 
of  the  "  Volksraad  "  wished  to  preserve  the 
game  from  the  ruthless  destruction  of  the 
farmers  in  the  north  and  east  of  the  State  ; 
but  he  was  told  that  if  he  did  carry  a 
measure  to  that  effect,  another  law  would 
be  proposed  by  the  eastern  farmers  to  pro- 
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tect  the  locusts  of  the  west  from  destruc- 
tion. Myriads  of  quaggas  were  ruthlessly 
hunted  down  j  springebok  and  blessbok, 
and  wildcbecstes,  were  shot  and  stabbed 
and  galloped  over  precipices,  where  they 
lay  smashed  and  heaped  over  one  another, 
until  at  length  the  land  was  cleared  of  tbem. 

A  few  wild  ostriches  are  still  to  be  found 
in  Natal  and  in  the  Free  Stale,  As  usual, 
the  law  has  stepped  in  to  save  when  there 
is  hardly  anything  left  for  saving ;  but  the 
domestic  ostrich  has  now  become  a  regular 
institution  in  South  Africa,  and  thousands 
of  pounds  have  been  invested  in  "  ostrich 
farming."  It  is  probable  that  there  are  far 
more  ostriches  in  sight  of  Cape  Town  to- 
day than  when  the  Dutch  first  raised,  on 
the  shores  of  Table  Bay,  the  old  castle,  and 
the  lions  roared  so  loudly  round  it  at  night 
that  the  quaint  chronicler  of  the  time  tells 
us,  "  We  thought  that  they  [the  lions!  would 
have  taken  the  post  by  storm  last  night." 

It  may  appear  strange  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  this  great  quantity  of  wild  animals 
should  have  been  able  to  exj^t  upon  the 
plateau  of  South  Africa,  in  the  midst  of  the 


natives  who  dwelt  there  fifty  years  ago  ;  but 
the  answer  is  easily  given.  Around  each 
native  tribe  there  lay  a  wide  cordon  of  unin- 
habited country.  To  pass  from  the  country 
of  the  Matabili  to  the  country  of  the  Zulus 
or  the  Bushmen,  one  had  to  traverse  vast 
unoccupied  tracts,  where  game  multiplied 
with  incredible  rapidity. 

The  conditions  of  savage  life  are  the  same 
all  the  world  over,  and  have  been  in  all  times 
and  in  all  places.  We  read  that  in  ancient 
Gaul  the  septs  or  tribes  dwelt  far  apart  fi-om 
each  other.  Contact  meant  war,  and  it  was 
only  by  putting  space  between  them,  that  the 
penods  of  peace,  necessary  for  the  rude  work 
of  agriculture,  which  they  carried  on,  could 
be  maintained. 

Thus,  too,  has  it  been  with  the  numerous 
warring  races  of  North  America,  and  we  find 
that  in  the  far  west  and  north-west  of  that 
great  continent,  as  well  as  upon  the  vast 
plains  and  plateaux  of  South  Africa,  these 
neutral  grounds  became  the  homes  of  count- 
less wild  animals,  which  roamed  the  wastes 
in  a  glorious  freedom  from  the  common 
enemy,  nowhere  else  found  on  earth. 

vr,   F.   BUTLER. 


THOUGHTS  ON  NURSING  AS  A  PROFESSION  FOR 
GENTLEWOMEN.  0 


OF  all  the  employments  open  to  gentle- 
women there  is  none  more  suitable  to 
them  than  nursing,  and  although  many  people 
have  grave  objections  to  women  entering  the 
medical  profession,  who  would  object  to 
women  making  nursing  a  profession  ?  It  is 
closely  allied  with  the  medical  profession, 
equally  honourable,  useful,  and,  if  properly 
taken  up,  scientific. 

In  some  forms  of  disease,  the  requisite 
minuteness  and  completeness  of  observation 
can  only  be  attained  by  a  more  or  less  con- 
stant presence  in  the  sick  chamber.  Is  it 
not  evident,  then,  that  Nature  has  assigned 
to  woman  this  share  in  the  task,  and  that,  in 
performing  it,  her  place  can  be  in  no  way 
inferior  to  that  of  those  to  whom  the  other 
portion  of  the  work  is  given? 

Miss  Nightingale  says,  "  Sickness  is 
everywhere.  Death  is  everywhere.  But 
hardly  anywhere  is  the'training  necessary  to 
teach  women  to  relieve  sickness,  to  delay 
death.  We  consider  a  long  education  and 
discipline  necessary  to  train  our  medical 
man  ;  we  consider  hardly  any  training  at  all 
necessary  for  our  nurse,  although,  how  crften 
does  our  medical  man  himself  tell  us,  '  1 


can  do  nothing  for  you  unless  your  nurse 
will  carry  out  what  I  say  I '  Of  how  many  a 
rich  patient  I  have  said, '  Would  that  I  could 
send  him  (or  her)  into  hospital.'  Few  know, 
except  medical  men  in  the  largest  practice, 
how  many  rich  lives,  as  well  as  poor  ones, 
are  lost  for  want  of  nursing,  even  among 
those  who  can  command  every  want  under 
the  sun  that  money  can  purchase." 

The  generality  of  people  think  that  any 
woman  can  nurse,  and  trust  for  help,  when 
their  need  comes,  to  the  untaught,  love- 
prompted  care  of  wife,  sister,  or  daughter. 
How  many  lives  are  yearly  lost  by  that  trust 
it  would  be  cruel  to  compute ;  and  for  each 
life  lost  we  may  count  another  almost  equally 
sacrificed ;  broken  down  by  the  combination 
of  severe  labour  and  trying  emotions— labour 
of  course  threefold  harder  to  the  untrained 
labourer,  emotion  from  which  the  professional 
nurse  would  be  almost  as  free  as  the  physi- 
cian, a.  freedom  which  will  improve,  not 
impair,  the  goodness  of  the  nursing. 

What  you  want  in  the  sick-room,  to  quote 
a  well-known  medical  authority,  "  is  a  calm, 
steady  discipline,  existing  but  unfelt;  the 
patient,  cool  control  which  a  stranger  is  far 
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more  likely  to  exercise  than  a  relation  ;  and 
the  experience  of  illness  to  note  changes, 
and  call  for  aid  at  needed  times,  as  well  as 
to  recognise  symptoms  and  correctly  report 
them."  The  latter  capacity  it  is  simply  im- 
possible that  any  but  a  trained  nurse  should 
possess  in  any  high  d^ee. 

The  patient  whose  wife,  sisters,  or 
daughters,  unwearied  by  the  fatigue  of  nurs- 
ing, bring  with  them  into  the  sick  room  fresh 
minds,  a  fresh  moral  atmosphere,  and  that 
cheerfulness  which  is  impossible  when  spirit 
and  body  alike  are  over-taxed,  really  gets  the 
best  that  it  is  their  power  to  give. 

Over  ajid  over  again  have  I  heard  from 
wives  and  mothers,  the  terrible  confession, 
"  If  I  had  known  all  that  I  do  now,  my  dear 
ones  would  not  have  died."  That  is,  they 
died  of  untrained  nursing,  and  the  untrained 
nurse,  their  wife  or  mother,  knows  it ! 

Sometimes  the  jealous  affection  of  those 
who  fancy  that  nursing  is  one  of  the  natural 
instincts  of  womanhood,  and  that  ignorance 
of  nursing  is  a  reproach,  has  had  disastrous 
consequences. 

I  will  give  an  instance  of  this,  which  was 
told  me  by  the  medical  man  in  charge  of  the 
case. 

A  little  girl,  the  only  child  of  a  lady,  be- 
came very  ill.  The  doctor  called  in  to  attend 
her  said  that "  she  must  have  an  experienced 
n#se  from  London  at  once,"  and  telegraphed 
to  an  institution  with  which  he  was  acquainted 
to  send  them  one.  The  nurse  arrived,  was 
put  in  chaise  of  the  patient,  and  day  by  day 
a  marked  improvement  was  perceptible, 
until  one  evening  the  doctor  cheerfully 
announced,  "  he  could  now  say  there  were 
fair  grounds  for  hoping  the  child  might 
recover." 

Before  leaving,  he  ordered  leeches  to  be 
applied,  directing  the  nurse  how  much  blood 
was  to  be  taken  from  the  patient,  and  the 
great  care  required  that  at  a  certain  stage  the 
bleeding  should  be  stopped. 

The  nurse  promised  to  obey  his  directions, 
applied  the  leeches,  and  on  their  removal 
the  warm  hnsced  poultice  ordered.  This 
done,  the  mother — who  had  never  left  the 
room — insisted  that  the  nurse  should  leave 
her  patient  and  go  to  bed.  The  nurse  re- 
fused to  do  so  until  the  poultice  was  removed 
and  the  bleeding  stopped.  Upon  which  the 
mother  indignaady  asked  "  whether  she  sup- 
posed that  she  wasn't  capable  of  doing  such 
a  thing  as  that  for  her  child  ?  "  adding,  that 
she  "  insisted  upon  the  nurse's  leaving  the 
room,"  which  accordingly  the  nurse  did. 

Eariy  on  the  following  morning  the  doctor 


entered  the  child's  room,  expecting  to  find  a 
marked  improvement  towards  recovery. 

He  found  the  child  dying  ! 

The  nurse  was  not  in  the  room,  and  when 
he  asked  for  her,  the  mother  replied, "  Nurse 
can't  tell  you  anything  about  the  child,  for  I 
sent  her  to  bed,  and  have  nursed  Elsie  my- 
self." Upon  hearing  this,  the  doctor  turned 
down  the  bed-clothes,  and  finding  everything 
saturated  with  blood,  exclaimed,  "  Didn't 
you  know  then  how  to  remove  a  poultice, 
and  stop  leech  bites  from  bleeding  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  did,"  she  replied,  but  the 
child  fell  into  such  a  sweet  sleep  after  nurse 
left  the  room  that  I  was  afraid  to  disturb  her 

— for   you  know.  Dr.  ,  how  much  you 

have  wished  she  should  have  a  good  night's 
rest." 

The  doctor  couldn't  tell  her  she  had  killed 
her  child.  He  sent  for  the  nurse  and  gave 
her  a  severe  reprimand  for  neglect  of  duty, 
adding,  "  that  her  work  there  and  the  life  of 
her  patient  were  alike  at  an  end," 

If  this  nurse  had  fully  understood  the 
responsibility  of  her  position,  she  would  not 
have  deserten  her  post  at  the  bidding  of  any 
one  but  the  medical  man  imder  whose  orders 
she  was  to  act  Had  she  received  a  profes- 
sional training — so  high  that  none  but  a 
thoroughly  well-educated  woman  could  have 
passed  through  it— then  I  think  there  is  httle 
doubt  that  no  one  would  have  dreamt  of 
interfering  with  her  duties,  any  more  than 
they  would  interfere  with  tlie  prescription  of 
the  medical  man  in  attendance. 

Training,  then — an  educalion  in  the  duties 
of  her  profession  as  complete  in  regard  to 
those  duties  as  the  training  of  men  in  their 
vocations — is  the  only  thing  that  can  qualify 
a  woman  to  take  charge  of  the  lives  of  the 
sick ;  can  make  her  truly  and  honestly  a  pro- 
fessional nurse. 

The  idea  that  "any  woman  can  nurse  "  is 
as  silly  as  that  other,  by  which  most  families 
employing  a  governess  have  suffered  at  one 
time  or  another,  that  all  women  who  have 
"  had  an  education"  can  teach. 

It  is  not  so  long  ago,  as  already  to  be 
forgotten,  the  anxiety  felt  by  the  whole 
nation  for  the  health  and  recovery  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  but  did  any  of  the  thousands 
realise,  who  watched  for  the  daily  bulletins  of 
his  health,  that,  humanly  speaking,  he  must 
have  died,  had  it  not  been  fsr  the  unwearied 
and  devoted  attention  of  skilled  medical 
attendants  P  Ever  at  the  bedside  to  watch 
and  note  the  slightest  change  in  the  disease, 
and  prompt  in  administering  the  right  reme- 
dies at  the  very  instant  they  were  required. 
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the  disease  was  fought  and  conquered.  But 
wliat  private  person,  however  rich,  can  hope 
that  any  one  would  watch  by  his  bedside 
with  the  skill  of  the  physician  and  nurse 
combined  ? 

The  poor  in  one  respect  are  better  off  than 
the  rich,  for  their  worst  cases  are  sent  to  the 
hospitals,  where,  in  addition  to  thoroughly 
trained  hospital  nurses,  they  have  the  advan- 
tage of  medically  trained  "  dressers"  always 
at  hand  to  note  all  the  various  forms  that 
disease  presents. 

Fewhavcyet  realised  that,  in  addition  to  the 
technical  and  moral  training  and  discipline 
which  must  be  acquired  in  a  well-organized 
hospital,  a  greater  amount  of  theoretical 
knowledge  is  absolutely  indispensable  for  a 
nuTse  who  goes  out  to  "  private  cases,"  and 
that,  for  this  vocation,  a  higher  education 
and  a  higher  grade  of  women  are  required. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  hospital  training 
— even  though  that  be  the  best  of  its  kind — 
it  is  essential  that  the  private  nurse  should 
have  received  almost  a  medical  education, 
if  she  is  to  act  in  any  seose  as  aide  to  the 
medical  man,  whose  patient  she  has  been 
put  m  charge  of.  For  she  is  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent position  from  thehospital  sister  oinurse. 
Thelatterhasastaffofmedicalmen  to  appeal 
to,  at  a  moment's  notice.  Her  patients  arc 
visited  by  the  house-sui^eon  or  physician  at 
least  three  times  in  every  twenty-four  hours, 
in  addition  to  the  morning  visit  of  the  medi- 
cal chef  or  "  professor  "  of  her  ward.  In 
private  nursing,  the  nurse  is  alone,  and  has  to 
act  more  or  less  on  her  own  responsibility, 
rarely  seeing  the  doctor  above  once  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Who,  that  has  ever 
watched  the  progresJ  of  disease  fmore  par- 
ticularly in  a  certain  class  of  fevers)  docs  not 
know  the  many  changes  that  may  occur  in 
even  twelve  hours  ?  With  a  well-trained 
and  skilful  nurse  at  hand,  no  change  could 
ever  pass  unnoticed,  and  her  professional 
knowledge  would  enable  her  to  know  the 
rig^t  remedy  to  apply  at  the  right  moment, 
and  in  all  probability  life  would  be  saved, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  lost  Nor 
is  it  possible  to  over-estimate  the  use  of  such 
a  tramed  body  of  women,  in  time  of  war. 

In  my  fever-lazareth  before  Metz,*  the 
medical  c^f  had  not  time  to  visit  care- 
fully all  the  men,  but  twice  in  the  day  he 
would  come,  and  each  time  ask  me  to  point 
out  the  cases  that  seemed  to  need  particular 


bated  lo   tbiB  waa  tliU  tliA  ckgf  vas  cha   only  medico 
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care  and  attenrion.  On  leaving,  he  would 
'  say,  "  Remember,  Sister,  that  the  lives  of 
these  men  depend  more  upon  your  nursing 
and  care  than  upon  anything  I  can  do  for 
them.  If  you  observe — such  and  such  sym- 
toros,  yon  must  change  the  medicine  imme- 
diately. If  you  find  any  man's  pulse  going 
down  rapidly,  you  may  give  ....  at  your 
own  discretion.  You  will  see  changes  in  the 
disease,  which  no  one  who  is  not  watching 
by  the  bedside  ever  could  see."  Any  diffi- 
culty I  could  always  mention  to  him  at  his 
visit,  and  however  hurried  he  might  be,  he 
would  always  explain  and  instruct  me  what 
to  do,  so  far  as  time  allowed.  I  often  won- 
dered whether  such  hurried  instructions  would 
have  been  of  the  slightest  use,  had  I  not  been 
"  trained  "  more  than  any  of  the  Sisters  in  our 
station.  And  yet  I  daily  felt  how  much  more 
useful  I  could  have  been  had  I  known  more, 
and  how  great  my  ignorance  really  was.  I 
learnt  then  how  much  a  nurse  requires  to 
know  when  she  must  act  on  her  own  respon- 
sibility in  every  emergency  that  may  arise. 

If  nurses  could  be  as  carefully  and  scien- 
tifically trained  for  their  future  work  as 
medicid  men  are  for  their  vocation,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  advan- 
tages to  the  world  at  large  of  such  a  body  of 
women  among  us. 

To  quote  one  of  the  medical  authorities  of 
the  day,  "With  a  class  of  trained  women, 
ever  at  the  bedside,  skilled  in  observing 
with  the  utmost  accuracy,  and  without  dis- 
turbance to  the  patient,  all  those  delicate 
variations  which  disease  presents,  medical 
knowledge  itself  might  be  expected  to  enter 
upon  a  new  development— new  subjects  and 
methods  of  observation  could  hardly  fail  to 
develop  themselves." 

How  is  it,  then,  that  among  the  thousands  of 
well  educated  and  intelhgent  English  gentle- 
women, so  few  can  be  found  to  offer  them- 
selves for  this  work  ?  Every  one  knows,  how- 
ever, how  few  employments  there  are  open 
to  gentlewomen.  An  officer  or  clergyman 
can  bring  his  sons  up  to  earn  their  own 
living  in  the  world,  with  the  hope  of  their 
leading  useful  lives  to  the  community  at 
targe,  perhaps  of  rising  to  honour  and 
renown.  But  what  provision  can  he  make 
for  his  daughters  ?  As  children,  they  have 
probably  received  a  far  less  thorough  and 
expensive  education  than  the  sons,  on  the 
assumption  that  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  them 
when  they  are  grown  up.  The  father  dies, 
and  with  him  probably  all  the  little  means 
the  family  possessed.  Untrained  and  half- 
educated,  his  daughters  must  go  out  into  the 
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world  to  eam  their  own  living  as  they  best 
can.  And  the  only  way  open  to  them  is  to 
become  companions  or  governesses. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  to  speak 
of  the  heart-breaking  disappointments  that 
fall  to  the  lot  of  most  who  are  looking  out 
for  a  situation.  We  are  all  acquainted  with 
the  long  columns  in  the  papers,  filled  with 
advertisements  of  "  Governesses,"  and  we  all 
know  how  few  of  those  who  advertise  their 
ability  to  teach  others  have  ever  been  pro- 
perly taught  themselves,  or  have  ever  been 
taught  how  to  teach,  and  the  dignity  of  such 
a  profession  for  those  properly  qualified. 

To  make  nursing  equal,  as  a  profession, 
to  the  medical,  a  more  comprehensive  edu- 
cation and  training  is  necessary  than  is  re- 
quired for  a  hospital  nurse  or  sister;  and 
such  an  education  and  training  would  be 
necessary  as  would  secure  to  its  members 
the  social  position  and  material  rewards  that 
belong  and  are  generally  given  to  those  who 
combme  a  scientific  education  with  a  useful 
calling.  The  professor  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine  at  Montreal  (Dr. 
Howard)  says,  "  Such  an  art  would  imply, 
in  my  view,  a  liberal  preliminary  education 
at  least  equal  to  that  now  required  of  the 
medical  student,  assigning,  however,  a  first 
place  to  natural  science,  and  a  lower  one 
to  the  classics.  And  second,  a  professional 
education  extending  over  three  full  years, 
and  embracing  the  following  scheme  of 
subjects  : — Anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry, 
materia  medica,  phartnacy,  dietetics,  hygiene, 
and  clinical  instruction  in  nursing  the  sidi 
and  wounded,  in  dressing  wounds  and  apply- 
ing splints,  &c. ;  such  nurses  to  receive  a 
diploma  upon  examination,  entitling  them  to 
practise  the  art  of  nursing.  Such  a  body  of 
trained  nurses  would  supply  the  greatest  want 
we  have  as  physicians,  and  would  open  up  a 
<;areer  of  usefulness  and  honourable  employ- 
ment to  our  sisters,  who  would  then  be  not 
only  the  helpmates,  but  the  compUmenta  of 
the  medical  profession." 

Other  members  of  the  medical  profession 
have  said  the  same,  although  few,  perhaps, 
have  written  as  fully  on  the  subject  as  the 
author  of  "  Thoughts  on  Health."  He  con- 
fidently anticipates  the  time  when  every 
gentleman  of  limited  income,  who  is  seek- 
ing to  provide  a  profession  for  his  sons,  will 
strive  quite  as  earnestly  "  to  establish  "  his 
daughters,  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word  —  by  marriage  —  but  by  providing 
them  with  such  an  education  and  training, 
that  they  may  look  forward  with  quiet  con- 
fidence "to  having  a  home  of  their  own." 


When  these  women  married,  they  would 
marry  simply  because  they  felt  that  love  and 
esteem  which  all  wives  should  feel  for  their 
husbands,  and  not  because  they  were  alone  in 
the  world,  and  wanted  a  home,  dreading  sick- 
ness or  age  coming  upon  them  unprepared. 

In  the  last  place,  tiie  interests  of  charity 
would  be  promoted  ;  for  no  restraint  would 
be  placed  on  the  benevolent  efibrts  of  those 
ladies  or  sisters  of  religious  communities  who 
prefer  to  act  as  nurses  without  being  paid, 
and  to  spend  their  lives,  so  far  as  they  can, 
in  doing  good.  For  why  should  their  number 
or  zeal  be  diminished  ? 

But  every  one  must  acknowledge  that 
those  things  which  rest  for  their  doing  on 
charity  alone  are  seldom  thoroughly  well 
done.  To  how  la:^e  an  extent  medical  men 
give  their  labour  gratuitously  to  the  poor, 
long  after  their  doing  so  ku  ceased  to  be 
of  any  possible  advantage  to  themselves,  is 
partly  known  to  all.  Must  not  the  sick  poor 
be  benefited  in  hke  way  by  the  presence 
among  them  of  a  large  number  of  kind- 
hearted  ladies,  filled  with  a  professional  zeal 
for  good  nursing  for  its  own  sake,  and  as 
being  that  whereon  their  own  renown  and 
prosperity  depend  ?  Would  they  be  more  apt 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  call  of  suffering  than 
their  male  confrh-es  have  proved  themselves 
to  be  ?  Their  position  would  give  them  an 
influence  with  the  sick  poor,  that  the  half- 
educated  nurse  or  midwife  who  now  tends 
them  cannot  hope  to  acquire ;  nor  do  I  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  overrate  the  services 
of  such  an  educated  body  of  nurses  among 
us,  in  tiieprevmtwn  of  disease  alone. 

Are  there  none  among  those  who  may 
have  read  these  "Thoughts  on  Nursing," 
able  and  willing  to  train  themselves  for  this 
profession  ?  The  demand  for  even  the  most 
ordinary  of  half-trained,  half-educated  women, 
is  far  greater  than  the  supply. 

We  hear  of  ladies  undertaking  work  that 
could  be  better  done  by  others.  Why  will 
they  not  give  themselves  to  this  work,  and 
give  the  time,  money,  and  brains  necessary 
to  prepare  tiiemselves  fitly  for  the  most 
honourable  of  all  careers  open  to  women? 

If  the  judgment,  tact,  discretion,  and  good 
breeding  supposed  to  characterize  a  gentle- 
woman were  supplemented  by  the  thorough- 
ness and  endurance  bom  of  routine,  and 
the  mechanical  habits  of  study  which  it  is 
proposed  they  should  adopt,  /Aen  wc  should 
have  a  class  of  nurses,  second  to  none  in 
the  world ;  and  "  nursing  "  will  indeed  have 
become  a  "profession,"  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word.  floreuce  s.  lees. 
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CHAPTER  IX. — PLEASANCE  HATTON  AND  THE 
BLENNERH ASSETS,  UZZIE  AND  CLEM,  NEXT 
THE   BROWN   COW. 

ULLY 

six  years 
after- 
wards 
Pleas- 


wal  king 
i  n  a 
June 
evening 
up  to 
the  vil- 
lage- 
height 
—  o  f 
Saxford. 
It  had 
been    a 


JeavtDg  a  golden  glow  behind,  while  picked 
out  against,  and  irradiated  by  the  glow, 
stood  the  old  iiregular  line  of  humbly  sub- 
stantial yet  tumble-down  white  houses,  with 
blossoms  of  red  and  white  roses,  orange 
tiger  lilies,  and  nnarine-blue  tai'I(sj>ur  in  the 
gardens,  and  with  honeysuckle  in  flower  over 
the  stone  porch  of  the  little  thatch -roofed, 
flint-built  church,  in  whose  graveyard  lay  the 
dust  of  Anne  Hatton.  .    . 

Saxford  was  at  its  best,  both  as  to  season 
and  hour.  The  great,  far-stretching  meadows 
bore  a  wealth  of  waving  grass  starred  with 
£eld-flowers  ;  the  very  borders  of  the  ditches 
were  blooming  with  brook-Hme,  irises,  queen 
of  the  meadow,  and  marsh-mallows.  The 
rich  religious  light  was  so  much  in  itself  that 
it  prevented  the  bareness  of  the  landscape 
from  being  conspicuous  [  the  light  seemed 
not  out  of  keeping  with  the  wide  flat  as  it 
flooded  It,  and  descended  low  over  it,  with- 
out being  broken  save  by  the  arms  of  the 
windmills  and  the  masts  of  the  barges,  and 
lent  a  sober  grandeur  to  the  space  and  free- 
dom of  the  place. 

Everything  was  still  save  the  revolving 
arms  of  the  late  windmill  taking  advantage 
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of  the  evening  breeze,  and  the  slow  gliding 
sails  of  a  barge,  and  both  white  and  brown 
sails  blushed  ruddy  under  the  sunset.  The 
cattle  and  horses,  which  were  in  droves  and 
herds,  lay  or  stood  in  living  patches  in  the 
pastures.  Hardly  a  bird  broke  the  silence, 
save  when  darting  sand-martins  uttered  shrill 
screeches,  or  a  flock  of  curlews  from  the 
direction  of  Cheam  gave  forth  their  mournful 
cries.  In  the  morning  the  air  resounded 
with  the  carols  of  larks,  but  save  for  larks 
this  was  not  a  region  of  singing-birds,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  rich,  mellow  notes  of  thrush 
and  blackbird,  belonging  by  right  to  wood- 
land-coverts and  tree-set  hedgerows,  would 
not  have  suited  the  scene  which  Fleasance 
had  grown  to  love.  She  took  in  every 
one  of  its  features — from  its  wistful  blue 
distances  to  ils  airs  from  every  wind  of 
heaven,  and  its  homely  charms  of  grass  and 
field-flowers,  which  were  trampled  under  the 
feet  of  cattle — and  laid  them  up  in  her  heart. 

As  to  Pfeasance  herself,  she  was  now  a 
young  woman  in  the  full  promise  of  her 
womanhood,  if  she  had  not  yet  attained  its 
fulfilment.  She  was  dressed  not  like  the 
women  of  Saxford,  who  were  still  showing 
their  ignorance  and  their  ambition  by  out- 
rageous imitations  in  the  tawdriest  and 
coarsest  materials  of  such  prevailing  fashions 
of  crinolines  and  chignons  as  had  descended 
from  imperial  courts  and  noble  drawing- 
rooms,  through  city  parlours  and  town  fac- 
tories, even  to  peasants'  cottages  and  country- 
fields.  But  Pleasance  knew  better.  Besides 
having  renounced  for  herself,  if  not  the 
vanities  of  the  world,  certainly  the  vanities 
of  station,  she  was  aware  that  if  such  sense- 
less and  ungraceful  encumbrances  could  ever 
be  redeemed  by  fine  setting,  and  have  a 
place  of  their  own,  they  were  simply  irre- 
deemable where  they  had  no  outward  advan- 
tages to  mask  their  uncouthness.  Instead  of 
aping  those  whom  she  had  chosen  should 
become  her  social  superiors,  she  was  earnest 
and  deliberate  in  marking  her  difierence 
from  them,  except  in  those  essentials  of  a 
lady  which  are  open  to  all,  and  in  which,  by 
burning  her  books,  she  would  have  sinned 
against  her  womanhood. 

Not  a  lady  in  the  land  could  be  more  deli- 
cately clean  and  neat  than  Pleasance,  for 
since  her  altered  circumstances  a  pathetic 
recollection  of  Anne's  example  and  precepts 
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clung  to  her,  and  influenced  her  much 
more  than  they  had  done  when  Anne  had 
lived,  and  lived  together  with  Pleasance; 
and  now  that  her  standard  was  simplified  for 
her,  and  that  she  had  grown  up  to  it,  though 
she  soiled  her  hands  with  labour,  she  could 
remove  the  soil  a  world  more  easily  than 
some  of  her  sisters  could  remove  the  soil  of 
self-indulgence  and  dissipation, 

Pleasance  wore  such  a  calicot  gown  as 
Anne  had  bought  for  their  mourning,  but  it 
was  of  a  peach-lilac  colour— like  the  blossom 
of  the  lilac-bush — a  fast  colour,  which  stood 
fi-equent  washing.  The  gown  was  made  as 
Mrs.  Balls  had  taught  Pleasance  to  make  her 
gowns,  but  not  according  to  Mrs.  Balls 
hankering  after  the  fashion.  It  had  a  plain, 
rather  tight  skirt,  short  enough  to  leave 
Pleasance's  feet — quite  shapely  feet,  though 
encased  in  thick-soled  leather  boots,  such  as 
boys  wear — room  to  walk  with  perfect  free- 
dom. 

She  wore  a  white  apron,  but  as  it  was 
evening,  and  Pleasance  had  a  morning  (albeit 
a  working)  gown,  and  an  afternoon  or  evening 
wear,  as  duly  assumed  as  any  duchess  changes 
her  cachmere  for  her  cr6pe-deK;hine.  Plea- 
sance being  no  anchorite,  and  having  no 
austere  desire  to  disfigure  herself,  but  on 
the  contrary,  a  perfectly  natural,  and,  in 
her  case,  artistic  longing  to  make  herself 
look  as  well  as  possible,  had  substituted  for 
her  heavy  shrouding-linen  apron,  with  its 
bib,  a  little  round  white  apron  of  soft 
muslin. 

Her  gown  was  finished  by  a  collar  and 
cuffs  of  the  same  muslin,  hut  she  wore  no 
brootd),  mock  or  real.  Her  collar  as  well  as 
cuffs  was  fastened  by  white  buttons. 

Her  hair  —  a  deep  black  brown  —  was 
still  drawn  back  from  the  forehead,  against 
which  it  formed  a  wavy,  dusky  line,  the 
duskiness  softened  here  and  there  only, 
where  the  soft  young  hair  showed  upon  the 
skin,  with  a  hazel-nut  tint,  and  was  plaited 
into  close  coils  behind.  Partly  covering  the 
coils,  and  coming  down  in  a  little  peak  in 
front,  was  a  little  veritable  muslin-cap,  with 
a  narrow-trilled,  lace-edged  border,  which 
did  not  outline  the  tace,  but  after  approach- 
ing the  forehead  ran  back  in  two  full  flowing 
white  lines  above  the  ears.  The  cap  had  no 
strings  and  no  ribands,  and  was  iastened  on 
the  head  by  no  gilded  or  silvered  skewers, 
but  by  invisible  pins.  The  cap  itself,  which, 
if  Pleasance  wore  it  as  a  badge  oi  inierior 
station,  she  somehow  felt  was  also  a  badge  of 
womanhood,  was  a)l  but  invisible  on  the  pre- 
lor  it  was  under  a  sun-bonnet 


big  enough  to  shade  the  face  without  imped- 
ing the  view, 

Pleasance's  hands  were  bare  and  brown, 
but  they  were  neither  large  nor  rough,  as 
she  held  in  one  of  them  a  tuft  of  the  ox- 
eyed  daisy  which  she  had  pulled  in  her 
walk.  In  this  dress,  in  which  an  ordi- 
nary woman  would  have  been  insignificant, 
Pleasance  was  a  tall,  handsome  young  woman, 
with  an  unconscious  stateliness  in  her  sim- 
plicity. 

The  life  not  only  in  the  country,  but  en- 
gaged in  manual  labour,  always  wholesome, 
and  sometimes  in  open  air,  never  too  much 
for  her  strength  so  as  to  crush  or  to  brutalise 
her,  had  done  something  for  both  mind  and 
body,  something  which  no  other  life  would 
have  been  likely  to  effect 

Had  she  continued  at  school,  and  with 
free  command  of  books,  shut  out  from  all 
save  school  life,  she  would  have  almost  cer- 
tainly become  studious  and  bookish,  with 
rounding  shoulders  and  hollowing  chest,  and 
the  tendency  to  sallowness  in  her  complexion 
fully  developed. 

As  it  was,  she  had  grown  up  in  comparative 
abstinence  so  far  as  books  were  concerned; 
in  solitude,  yet  in  close  contact  with  life  in 
its  most  practical  aspects  ;  original  and  inde- 
pendent without  being  eccentric  in  mind; 
straight  and  firm  in  body,  while  losing  her 
angularity,  with  freely-expanded  chest  and 
well-rounded  limbs.  Her  muddy  complexion 
had  cleared  into  a  pale  brown,  which,  when 
the  red  hlood  tinged  it,  kindled  into  soft,  yet 
pure  and  noble  warmth,  like  that  of  the  sun- 
set, and  before  which  all  pink  and  white  hues 
paled  and  grew  sickly. 

Her  mouth  had  lost  its  wavering,  un- 
decided lines,  and  grown  steady  in  its 
serenity.  The  contour  of  her  face  was  still 
a  fine   oval,    with    the   curve   of    the   chin 


their  depth  and  clearness  escaped  from 
the  shortsightedness  which  had  threatened 
them  when  she  was  a  girl  of  thirteen. 

Pleasance  had  grown  up  unquestionably 
short-sighted,  and  that  she  might  not  go 
through  the  world  at  a  great'disad vantage,  had, 
on  one  of  her  occasional  visits  to  Cheam  with 
Mrs.  Balls,  bought  a  pair  of  spectacles,  put 
them  on  with  great  satis^ction,  and  fre- 
quently wore  them.  Thus  Pleasance's  eyes 
were  often  to  be  seen  looking  out  of 
windows. 

Strange  to  say,  though  the  act  of  putting 
on  spectacles  would  seem  to  be  a  simple  act, 
arguing  even  an  absence  of  personal  vanity 
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in  the  doer,  it  was  viewed  by  Pleasance's 
vilLige  companions  with  greater  disfavour 
than  any  act  of  hers  from  the  time  of  her 
coming  to  Saxford.  It  was  regarded  as 
veiy  conceited,  and  a  decided  attbmpt,  while 
pretending  fellowship,  to  establish  a  dif- 
ference between  herself  and  the  other  girls. 

Who  ever  saw  a  girl  at  a  cheese-tub,  or 
cooking  a  dinner,  or  hoemg  in  the  fields, 
with  spectacles?  An  old  needle-woman, 
whose  sight  was  failing,  and  who  had  to  earn 
ber  daily  bread  by  fine  stitching,  or  a  grand- 
father who  was  sufficiently  well  off  to  have 
leisure  in  his  age,  and  was  scholarly  enough 
to  read  a.  chapter  in  his  Bible,  might  wear 
^>ectades,  but  that  was  quite  a  different 
thing. 

"  But  you  might  have  them  if  you  wanted 
them?"  represented  Pleasance.  "Spectaclt 
aie  not  expensive,  and  I  am  sure  they  ai 
not  ornamental,  only  useful." 

The  notion  that  there  was  assumption  i 
wearing  spectacles  remained  as  rooted  s 
ever,  in  spite  of  all  that  PJeasance  could  say 
to  the  contrary,  and  she  had  to  sustain  many 
a  jeer  from  the  plain-spoken  natives  of  Sax- 
ford,  and  to  make  up  her  mind  to  bear  the 
nickname  of  "  Madam,"  in  a  place  given  to 
nicknames.  She  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
having  specially  offended  against  public 
opinion,  as  well  as  to  take  her  share  of  the 
conversational  buffets  which  were  always 
freely  bestowed  in  Saxford. 

But  Pleasance  had  so  far  ceased  to  be  an 
outsider  that  she  could  not  only  go  and 
come  unmolested,  but  was  treated  to  a 
measure  of  cordiality  as  one  of  the  villagers 
themsdves.  She  was  no  longer  stared  at 
and  jostled.  She  was  hailed  freely,  and 
asked — if  she  happened  to  wear  a  new  gown 
or  hat,  or  had  worn  one  on  the  last  Sunday 
atcharch — where  she  had  bought  it  andjwhat 
it  had  cost.  In  addition,  she  was  appUed 
to  with  some  confidence  to  recommend  this 
or  that  younger  girl  to  a  place  among 
Mrs.  Balls's  workers,  or  to  get  Mrs.  Balls 
to  contribute  her  aid  to  this  or  that  case  of 
sickness  and  consequent  poverty,  among 
the  improvident  inhabitants.  Pleasance  was 
bound,  on  diis  occasion,  to  pay  a  visit  to 
a  girl  vho  was  regarded,  according  to  the 
loose  criterion  of  &e  villagers,  as  her  great 
friend,  and  who  vras  indeed  Pleasance's  nearest 
approach  to  a  &iend,  during  those  six  past 
years,  after  she  had  been  robbed  of  ber 
second  self  in  her  sister  Anne. 

This  friend  was  one  of  the  Blennerhassets 
— (be  smith's  family — ^in  their  own  way  per- 
in  the  village.    But  Liuie  and  her 


brother  Clem  formed  exceptions  to  the  other 
Blennerhassets,  and  instead  of  being  looked 
up  to  and  envied,  had  been  marked  out  for 
pity,  which  passed  easily  into  contempt  and 
ridicule. 

The  friendship  between  Pleasance  and 
Lizzie  Blennerhasset  owed  its  commence- 
ment largely  to  Lizzie's  cousin  Long  Dick, 
who  worked  at  the  Manor,  and  who  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  Pleasance  Hatton  was  "  a 
rare  good  and  clever  mawther."  The  words 
sunk  into  the  Jieart  of  Lizzie,  who  had 
worshipped  her  cousin  Dick  ever  since  he 
had  saved  her  life,  at  the  time  her 
lameness  was  incurred,  when  he,  a  mere 
"warabhng"  boy  of  sixteen,  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  life,  carried  her,  a  child,  down  the 
ladder,  which  gave  way  under  his  tread,  and 
out  of  the  old  smithy,  af^er  it  had  caught  fire 
and  was  burning  down  to  the  bare  walls. 

Lizzie  had  watched  and  followed  Plea- 
sance. Lizzie  had  even  tried  to  softep 
her  oBTi  uncouth  manners,  and  to  acquire 
something  of  the  other  girl's  gentle  bearing, 
in  order  to  suit  the  alliance. 

Pleasance  was  touched  and  flattered,  by 
having  inadvertently  won  an  adherent,  to 
whom  she  was  an  object  of  desire,  and  set 
herself  to  be  good  to  Lizzie  Blennerhasset, 
and  to  return  her  homage  by  acts  of  kindness. 

As  the  intercourse  extended  over  years, 
during  which  Lizzie  was  induced  to  cultivate 
Pleasance's  acquaintance  more  and  more 
sedulously,  a  share  of  Pleasance's  refinement 
extended  insensibly  to  Lizzie,  cut  off  as  she 
was  from  many  occupations  and  amusements 
of  the  other  girls,  who  undervalued  her  for 
her  infirmity;  and  while  this  reflected  re- 
finement tended  in  turn  to  disqualify  Lizzie 
from  mixing  on  such  an  equafity  as  she  could 
command  with  her  sisters  and  immediate 
neighbours,  it  necessarily  drew  her  mote 
closely  to  Pleasance. 

Pleasance  was  tolerably  certain  of  finding 
Lizzie  alone,  or  'at  most  with  her .  brotlier 
Clem  for  her  companion  in  the  smithy  house 
at  this  hour,  since  Long  Dick,  Lizzie's  cousin 
and  idol,  was  too  sby  as  yet,  too  conscious  of 
his  own  deficiencies  and  her  advantages  not 
to  hold  himself  aloof  from  such  encounters 
with  Pleasance  as  were  not  provoked  by  a 
fellowship  in  labour  at  the  Manor,  where 
Dick  was  at  last  engaged  as  principal  man. 

Indeed,  if  one  wanted  to  seek  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Saxford  after  working  hours,  the 
place  fu)t  to  find  them  was  in  their  own 
houses,  for  never  was  there  sucli  sociality  or 
such  absence  of  privacy  as  existed  in  the 
village. 
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All  day  long,  and  particularly  towards 
evening,  everybody  about  the  place  eotered 
into  his  or  her  neighbour's  doorway— the 
door  always  standing  conveniently  wide 
open,  or  on  the  latch — and  penetrating  into 
the  centre  of  the  household  gods,  took  up  a 
post  there,  to  recount  his  or  her  day's 
adventures,  or  to  hear  the  neighbour's  with- 
out a  thought  of  intrusion.  In  addition 
great  unpremeditated  gatherings  were  con- 
stantly occurring  at  different  houses 

No  amount  of  wrangling  which  was  preva- 
lent, nothing  save  the  most  deadly  feuds, 
interfered  with  this  monadic,  yet  gregarious 
custom.  The  natives  spent  their  time  like 
the  Athenians  of  old — if  not  in  hearing  some 
new  thing,  in  discussing  with  unwearied 
relish  what  was  already  familiar  to  them. 
The  utter  absence  of  any  other  mental  aliment 
than  gossip  supplied,  was,  doubtless,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  gregariousness. 

One  result  of  this  easy,  promiscuous,  and 
never-ending  system  of  visiting,  in  the 
women's  case,  was  complete  idleness  unless 
from  compulsory  work,  and  from  piay  of 
the  tongue,  which  produced  an  amount  of 
■slatternliness  that  attempts  at  Sunday  finery 
served  to  intermit,  not  to  repair. 

The  Blennerhassets  were  particularly  well 
situated  for  that  chief  business  of  Saxford,  to 
retail  and  animadvert  on  the  events  of  the 
•day.  The  smithy,  which  was  in  itself  a 
village  centre,  stood  next  the  village  inn  and 
alehouse,  the  Brown  Cow,  another  centre. 
Perhaps  affected  by  situation,  smith  B!en- 
■nerhasset  and  his  wife  formed  respective 
heads  in  the  male  and  female  lines  of 
padding  and  gossip,  who  were  never  to  be 
seen  at  the  forge  or  the  fireside,  unless  urgent 
necessity  or  the  presence  of  neighbours 
called  for  their  attendance.  They  did  not 
need  to  stray  very  far,  as  in  the  bar  of  the 
Brown  Cow  they  generally  met  with  all  which 
husband  and  wife  required.  This  did  not 
imply  that  either  gave  himself  or  herself  up  to 
the  liquors  to  be  found  there.  Smith  Blen- 
nerhasset  could  take  his  glass  like  a  man,  or 
a  smith,  and  for  the  good  of  the  house  was 
wont  to  have  ale  or  gin  and  water  before 
him — drinks  which  did  not  act  powerfully 
on  his  squat,  stalwart  frame.  But  Mrs. 
Blennerhasset  really  lived  and  throve  on 
gossip  and  bad  tea  alone.  She  was  as  sober 
a  woman  in  other  respects  as  her  friend  Mrs. 
Morse,  who  was  not  the  typical,  hearty 
hostess,  fit  pendant  to  host  Morse,  a  rattling, 
rollicking  giant  of  a  man,  but  a  httle  quiet, 
sly  woman,  with  an  insatiable  maw  for  the 
gossip  she  imbibed,  but   never  seemed  to 


disgoig;e,  and  who  took  pride  in  her  inno- 
cence and  ignorance  of  any  riot  which  oc- 
curred under  her  very  nose  at  the  bar  of  the 
Brown  Cow. 

Kitty  ahd  Nancy  Blennerhasset,  with 
Lizzie,  all  the  daughters  of  the  house  who 
remained  unmarried,  and  who  worked — now 
at  the  Manor  in  the  milk  season — now  on  the 
fields  in  the  spring  and  early  summer — and 
now  assisted  Mrs.  Morse  in  tiie  depth  of  the 
winter,  had  their  own  circle  of  visiting,  be- 
ginning and  ending,  like  their  father's  and 
mother's,  in  the  stir  and  agreeable  variety 
of  the  Brown  Cow. 

Pleasance  entered  by  an  open  door  into 
the  front  kitchen  of  the  smithy,  with  its 
evidences  of  sluttish  plenty.  She  found, 
as  usual,  the  substantial  remnants  of  the 
two  last  meals,  with  the  dust-heaped 
hearth,  and  the  littered  chairs,  left  to  the 
guardianship  of  the  purring  cat,  that  rose 
and  rubbed  itself  against  Pleasance  with 
a  friendly  greeting.  She  knew  where  to 
seek  Lizzie  in  a  garret  room,  which  served 
at  once  as  her  bed-chamber  and  work- 
room. Lizzie,  who  had  grown  up  in  a  state 
of  idleness,  bemoaning  her  misfortune  in 
being  lame  and  sickly,  and  wagging  her 
tongue  with  the  strangest,  had  in  the  end, 
after  qualifying  herself  by  three  months' 
apprenticeship  at  Cheam,  taken  to  dress- 
making, fortified  in  the  application  which  the 
effort  required  by  the  greater  independence 
secured  to  her  from  her  earnings,  and  above 
all  by  the  approbation  of  her  cousin.  Long 
Dick,  and  her  friend  Pleasance. 

Lizzie,  sitting  on  the  single  chair  at  the 
little  table,  laden  with  her  very  ordinary 
materials  and  patterns,  and  with  the  flood  of 
mellow  light  from  the  skylight  above  her, 
pouring  down  upon  her  and  her  surroundings, 
was  still  as  pale,  freckled,  and  lame  as 
when  Pleasance  first  made  her  acquaintance; 
but  she  was  no  longer  either  in  dirt  or  dis- 
order, or  flaunting  in  cheap  finery  like  her 
sisters. 

Her  calicot  gown  was  almost  as  neat 
as  Pleasance's,  while  it  was  gayer,  and  a  great 
deal  smarter  in  flounces  and  frills,  which 
served  as  the  young  dressmaker's  sign  and 
certificate  to  her  public  of  the  village. 

Lizzie  was  wanting  entirely  in  the  blowzy 
comeliness  of  her  sisters,  and  was  the  poor 
little  creature  they  thought  her,  yet  she  was 
not  without  some  womanly  charm.  She 
had  blue  eyes  like  her  cousin  Dick's,  while 
her  hair  was  several  shades  fairer  than  his, 
and  was  carefully  dressed  over  rolls  —  a 
less   objectionable    &shion    for  women    of 
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every  degree,  than  the  defonning  chignon — 
to  display  its  soft  luxuriance.  Her  smile 
was  the  only  other  attraction  which  she  pos- 
sessed, but  it  took  one  by  surprise,  and  it  was 
for  Lizzie's  special  friends  so  beseechingly 
sweet,  that  its  sweetness  seemed  to  enter 
into  the  very  soul,  and  take  it  captive  in  a 
kind  of  lowly  triumph. 

"I'm  main  glad  to  see  you,  Pleasance," 
said   Lizzie,  rising  to  give  her  friend  her 

"  Keep  your  seat,  Lizzie,"  said  Pleasance. 

But  no,  Lizzie  said  she  was  tired  and  stiff 
with  sitting  in  that  chair,  and  if  Pleasance 
would  take  it,  she  would  hoist  herself  on  the 
table,  and  find  a  rest  in  a  change  of  position. 

"  Come  out  for  a  stroll,  Lizzie,  after  I  have 
told  you  what  Mrs.  Balls  says,"  said  Plea- 
sance, alluding  to  a  piece  of  patronage  which 
Mrs.  Balls  was  bestowing  upon  the  dress- 
maker, "  the  air  and  the  sky  are  so  fine 
to-night." 

"  Thankee,  Pleasance,  I  can't,  I  'a  to  finish 
this  gown  for  our  Kitty,  as  she  would  be  in  a 
fine  way  if  it  were  not  done  by  Saturday 
night,  since  she  pays  me  honest  out  of  her 
wages ;  not  but  I  might  lay  it  aside,  for  an 
hour,  but  I  'a  promised  Clem  to  be  ready  to 
give  him  his  supper,  he's  been  all  the  road  to 
Cheam  since  faUier  left  the  smithy  early,  for 
strings  to  serve  to  scrape  upon,  and  I  'amost 
think  Dick  may  come  here  afore  he  looks  in 
at  the  beanfeast  Hindshaw's,  the  Cheam 
brewer's,  men  are  holding  a  beanfeast  next 
door,  and  the  rest,  and  all  the  village  are 
helping  at  iL" 

Pleasance  had  heard  the  sounds  of  more 
than  ordinary  joviality,  which,  even  as  Lizzie 
spoke,  were  borne  in  at  the  windows  in 
snatches  of  song,  stamps  of  feet,  and  bursts 
of  cheering. 

"  Mrs.  Morse  axed  me  to  step  in  when  my 
work  was  done,"  said  Lizzie ;  "  but  I  should 
be  of  no  use  and  get  knotjced  about  in  a 
throng,  and  I  had  promised  Clem.  I  'amost 
thought,  too,  Dick  might  be  here — not  to  say 
you,  Pleasance,  for  I  judged  Mrs.  Balls  had 
given  me  all  the  directions  when  I  were  up. 
Has  she  altered  her  mind  about  the  riband 
bindin',  or  what  ?  " 

Pleasance  delivered  her  errand,  and  sat 
and  chatted  with  Lizzie  hoisted  on  the  tabic, 
pushing  her  idle  needle  through  her  yellow 
hair  as  if  to  sharpen  it. 

pleasance  told  Lizzie  how  many  cheeses 
had  been  made  that  day,  and  during  the 
previous  week ;  how  one  cow  had  suddenly 
ceased  to  give  milk,  with  Mis.  Balls's  concern 
(or  the  disaster  and  the  efforts  to  remedy 


it;  and  how  Pleasance's  earliest  brood  of 
chickens  were  fit  for  the  poulterer's  cart  from 
Cheam — to  her  sorrow,  while  her  last  had 
come  out  to  an  egg,  and  she  had  re- 
covered one  little  weak  bird  which  she  had 
found  all  but  dead  after  yesterday's  rain. 
Lizzie  told  Pleasance  of  this  beanfeast, 
which  threatened  to  be  riotous  ;  of  litde  Luke 
Simms  who  had  been  lost,  and  all  the  village 
turned  up  by  his  distracted  mother,  when  the 
boy  had  only  crept  on  board  a  barge,  up 
near  the  Broad,  and  taken  a  trip  in  it  as  far 
as  Applethorpe  and  back  again ;  and  about 
Mrs.  Grayling's  pig  which  had  been  killed 
that  morning,  and  was  fatter  than  the  Blen- 
nerhassets',  though  Lizzie  could  hardly  be- 
lieve it. 

Pleasance  was  interested  in  it,  pig  and  all. 
Humanity  accommodates  itself  to  its  sur- 
roundings. In  other  circumstances  she 
might  have  been  engrossed  with  an  Eton 
boy's  voyage  in  his  water  lily  of  a  punt, 
or  the  worthy  death  of  a  gallant  racer; 
and  so  she  was  not  inconsistently  taken  up 
with  httle  Luke  Simftis's  trip,  and  Mrs.  Gray- 
ling's pig  displaying  after  death  its  honour- 
able layers  of  f^t  There  axe  some,  and 
these  not  the  worst  specimens  of  humanity, 
whose  sympathies  axe  wide  and  unfailing  for 
all  in  which  humanity  is  concerned. 

"  I'm  afeard  Dick  ain't  comin,'  after  all," 
remarked  Lizzie,  innocently  and  rather  dis- 
consolately, afler  a  pause.  "  I  hope  he 
ain't  taken  with  any  of  them  Cheam  women 
that  comes  to  the  feast — a  bold,  low  set, 
wuss'n  our  village  gals.  I  could  not  abide 
that,  Pleasance,  I  could  bear  to  give  him  up 
to  the  likes  of  you,  but  not  to  they." 

Pleasance  laughed  without  either  emotion 
or  offence.  "  Dick  will  please  himself,  and  I 
would  leave  him  to  do  it,  if  I  were  you, 
Lizzie.    But  here  comes  Clem." 

A  heavy  foot  sounded  below,  and  a  call  of 
"Liz,  I  be  corned  home,"  summoned  the 
girls  down-stairs. 

Clem  Blennerhasset,  three  years  Ijzzie's 
junior,  was  a  thick-set  lad  of  seventeen,  and 
had  a  round,  red  face  marked  with  small- 
pox. 

it  was  not  for  any  physical  flaw  that  Clem, 
like  Lizzie,  was  disparaged  and  set  aside  by 
his  family  and  their  associates,  to  the  d^ree 
that  he  had  voluntarily  absented  himself  from 
the  beanfeast  It  was  for  what  they  regarded 
as  a.  mental  infirmity. 

Clem  worked  with  his  father  in  the  smithy, 
and  did  a  good  day's  work,  appearing  at  the 
end  of  it  with  his  face,  bare  neck,  and  arms 
grimy  as  those  of  a  young  cyclops.    But  he 
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had  cleaned  himself  this  afternoon  for  his  long 
walk  to  and  from  Cheam,  and  showed  him- 
seli'  a  heavy,  good-humoured- looking  lad  io 
fresh  moleskins. 

"  Have  you  got  what  you  wanted,  Clem  ?" 
inquired  Pleasance,  "will  you  be  able  for 
practice  now  ?" 

"  Wool,  I  hope  so,"  answered  the  lad, 
drawing  a  long  breath, "  1  was  kinder  cleaned- 
out,  and  left  like  the  'talian  chap,  to  go  at  it 
on  one  string." 

"  Go  at  your  wittles  just  now,  Clem,"  his 
sister  recommended  him,  as  she  cleared  a 
place  for  him,  placed  a  huge  lump  of 
Suffolk  dumpling  before  him,  and  flanked  it 
,  with  a  mug  of  ale,  "  for  I  must  get  back  to 
my  seam,  and  not  lose  what  light's  left." 

Clem  went  at  his  victuals  with  the  hearti- 
ness of  a  hungry  country  lad,  who  holds  his 
knife  and  fork  close  to  the  haft,  and  plunges 
them  horizontally  into  his  food,  while  he 
does  not  trouble  himself  with  the  ceremony 
of  wiping  off  the  froth  which  a  deep  draught 
of  the  ale  leaves  on  his  thirsty  lips. 

But  when  the  lad  had'finished  his  meal,  in 
place  of  stretching  his  tiied  limbs  and  failing 
fast  asleep,  or  winding  up  with  the  consola- 
tion of  a  pipe,  like  his  elders,  he  stamped  up 
stairs  after  the  girls  and  retired  to  a  den  of 
his  own  in  the  other  end  of  the  loft,  whence 
sundry  squeakings  and  squealings  issued  for 
the  next  ten  minutes. 

At  the  end  of  the  time,  Clem  marched  into 
Uzzie's  room  with  a  battered  fiddle  beneath 
his  chin,  a  bow  in  his  right  hand,  a  roll  of 
yellow  music  in  his  left.  His  whole  physiog- 
nomy was  now  transmogrified  and  illuminated, 
so  tliat  whereas  he  had  been  before  but  a 
country  bumpkin,  he  was  now  a  born  artist, 
with  the  fire  of  art  flushing  his  chubby  cheeks, 
and  glimmering  in  his  small  eyes,  and  the 
nobility  of  art  dignifying  his  boyish,  rustic 
person. 

Clem  Blennerhasset  had  first  given  indica- 
tion of  a  soul  for  music  by  whistling  in 
emulation  of  the  larks  and  of  his  cousin  Dick, 
as  soon  as  Clem  could  speak.  Very  little 
notice  was  taken  of  these  indications  till  Mr, 
Fennel,  the  vicar,  whose  wife  was  musical, 
substituted  boys  for  young  women  in  the 
choir  of  the  little  church,  and  caught  Clem 
as  a  great  prize. 

The  next  stage  in  the  development  of 
Clem's  gift  was  his  having  spent  some  years 
of  his  boyhood  with  a  grandfather  in  Cheam, 
where  there  were  such  things  and  persons  as 
fiddles  and  fiddlers.  These  the  boy  ran  after 
day  and  night,  not  caring  that  the  irresis- 
tible inclination  took  him  into  strange  com- 


pany, and  exposed  him  to  frequent  punish- 
ment fiar  his  vagabond  tastes.  He  was  so 
full  of  one  object,  that  he  did  not  incur  worse 
punishment  by  contamination  from  the  asso- 
ciations into  which  he  was  thrown. 

At  last  some  poorest  prodigal  of  a  musidan 
who  had  drifted  to  Cheam,  and  who  had  yet 
something  of  the  true  musician  and  old 
maestro  in  him,  recognised  and  welcomed 
the  fellow-feeling  in  the  boy,  and  gave  him 
some  lessons,  which  Clem  never  foigot  after 
he  was  recalled  to  Saxford  and  put  to  blow 
smith's  instead  of  organ  bellows,  and  to  grow 
up  to  his  father's  craft. 

The  Cheam  musician  had  ended  his  first 
course  of  lessons  by  generously  .presenting 
Clem  with  his  worst  violin,  which  the  boy  had 
borne  home  with  him  as  a  priceless  treasuit. 

Every  moment  of  spare  time  Clement 
devoted  to  this  violin,  and  every  penny  he 
could  call  his  own  he  hoarded  for  strings,  or 
to  enable  him  when  he  was  older  to  start  for 
Cheam  on  his  holidays  and  half-holidays,  to 
get  fresh  instructions  from  his  master,  who 
died  atlast,  to  Clem's  great  if  not  disinterested 
regret,  which  was  much  softened  by  the 
widow's  giving  her  late  husband's  pupil  a 
pile  of  old  copied  music  which  she  did  not 
know  how  to  dispose  of  elsewhere. 

After  the  violin,  this  music  was  Clem's 
wealth.  He  could  read  it,  though  he  could 
barely  read  a  printed  book,  and  it  opened  to 
him  a  wide  range  of  knowledge  and  delight 
since  the  dead  musician's  repertoire  included 
scraps,  not  only  of  Balfe's,  Bishop's,  and 
Ame's,  but  of  great  foreign  musicians  of  every 
shade  and  school,  from  Spohr  to  Rossini,  and 
from  Haydn  to  the  old  murdered  Italian 
Stradella. 

In  the  glorious  world  which  the  crooked 
scores  of  the  faded  and  torn  manuscript 
was  opening  op  to  Clem  Blennerhasset,  he 
was  a  new  creature,  eager,  enthusiastic,  in- 
spired; while  in  the  old  world  of  the  smith's 
shop,  and  the  village  life  of  Saxford,  he  ^vas 
but  a  lout  of  a  boy,  so  much  the  duller,  even, 
than  other  scarcely  educated  country  boys, 
in  that  he  was  subject  to  absent-mindedness. 

In  this  pursuit  of  music  Clem  had  been 
largely,  and  since  the  death  of  his  musical 
patron,  nearly  altogether,  without  sympathy. 
His  own  people  and  his  fellow- villagers 
regarded  his  musical  propensities  as  a  craze 
for  which  his  father,  the  smith,  who  was 
somewhat  of  a  bully,  would  have  unquestion- 
ably tried  "  a  hiding"  as  an  effectual  remedy, 
had  the  lad  ever  provoked  him  by  neglecting 
his  proper  business  in  the  smithy.  But  young 
Clem  was  a  docile,  though  not  a  bright,  ap- 
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prentice,  and  promised  with  his  hereditary 
strength  to  prove  a.  fair  workman,  so  that  his 
lather  submitted  to  swallow  the  mortification 
of  having  his  only  son  cat-wittcd. 

Even  Lizzie,  who  had  no  musical  ear, 
though  she  could  listen  complacently  to  her 
cousin  Dick's  singing  at  the  pitch  of  his  manly 
voice,  "  My  young  man  the  waggoner,"  and 
*"  Nancy  is  a-comin',"  had  no  more  sympathy 
with  Ciem  than  the  common  cause  which  the 
two  roade  tt^cther  as  stay-at-homes  and  aliens 
in  the  family. 

Pleasance  Hatton  had  more  knowledge 
and  still  more  love  foi  music.  She  had  helped 
Clem  when  he  had  only  borrowed  sheets  to 
play  from,  by  copying  the  score  for  him,  she 
counted  it  a  treat  to  hear  him  play  the  aire, 
some  of  which  brought  back  to  her  echoes 
from  the  pianos  in  Miss  Cayley's  school,  and 
Miss  Smith's  appreciation  of  Clementi.  Still 
her  spark  of  genius  was  not  kindled  at  the 
dame  of  music. 

These  were  purely  accidental  and  arbitrary 
circumstances  which  made  a  trio  of  Clem  and 
Lizzie  Blenncrhasset  and  Pleasance  Hatton ; 
notwithstanding,  the  union  existed,  and  was 
doing  its  work  in  moulding  the  lad  and  the 
girls,  and  their  respective  lives, 

Clem  did  not  despise  Pleasance  and 
IJzzieas  an  audience.  He  played  with  a  will, 
not  only  his  "  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  and 
"  Robin  Adair,"  but  more  ambitious  violin 
parts  in  symphonies  and  concertos,  the  com- 
bined and  perfect  whole  of  which  the  lad  had 
never  heard,  and  was  not  likely  ever  to  hear. 

"  If  you  would  play  tunes  as  a  body  could 
dance  to,  Clem,"  said  Lizzie,  "  you  might 
cany  in  your  fiddle  to  the  Cow,  and  have 
the  whole  feast  waiting  on  your  bow." 

"  Not  as  I  knows  on,"  answered  Clem. 
"  Didn't  I  go  for  to  play  at  one  of  their 
harvest  homes,  and  ouldn't  the  tramp  of  their 
hoofs  'a  drowned  a  big  drum  ?  wemt  my 
fiddle  all  but  broke  to  splinters  in  a  row 
atween  Bill  Morse  and  Neddy  Nobs  ?" 

"  Play  to  us,  Clem,"  said  Pleasance,  "  play 
your  favourites,  I  know  they  match  with  the 
midsummer's  night  that  ])oets  and  musicians 
have  been  so  fond  of;  if  we  can  only  enter  into 
the  music  ignorantly,  at  least  we'll  not  stamp 
the  sound  out  of  hearing,  or  risk  its  source 
either  in  your  brains  or  your  fiddle." 

Clem's  airs,  though  she  had  no  name  for 
them,lingered  in  Pleasance'sears  and  blended 
with  the  evening  breeze  as  she  walked  home 
safely,  before  the  beinfeast  was  over,  when 
the  rose  of  the  sky  had  died  out  from  faint 
salmon  colour  and  buff  to  pale  amber,  and 
when  its  blue  was  deepening  into  purple. 


CHAPTER  X. — LONG  DICK  AND  HIS  S 


Long  Dick — a  giant,  as  his  name  implied— 
was  an  orphan  nephew  of  the  Blennerhassets 
who  had  been  reared  in  the  smith's  house, 
where,  however,  he  had  never  held  the  orphan 
child's  conventionally  cuffed  and  forlorn  posi- 
tion. This  fact  did  not  proceed  so  much  from 
exceptional  virtue  on  the  part  of  the  smith  and 
his  wife,  as  from  the  circumstance  that  Dick's 
physical  strength,  always  highly  prized  by  a 
handicraftsman,  and  his  independence  of 
character  had  been  early  developed.  He  had 
never  been  a  burden  in  his  kinsman's  house  ; 
he  had  soon  asserted  his  right  to  a  mind  of 
his  own,  and  without  having  inherited  his 
uncle's  bullying  propensities,  he  had  not 
been  slow  to  indicate  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand being  bullied,  and  would  not  only  take 
his  own  way  if  it  were  proved  a  right  way, 
but  would  help  other  people  to  get  .theirs, 
and  prevent  the  world  in  general  from  being 
put  upon. 

Dick  had  not  stuck  to  his  uncle's  elbow,  or 
evinced  any  inclination  to  succeed  him  in  the 
smithy,  which  should  be  little  Clem's  place ; 
and  the  lad's  sturdy  self-reliance  and  indiffer- 
ence to  his  friends'  patronage  had  no  doubt 
impressed  them  and  contributed  to  their 
respect  for  him, 

Dick  had  gone  about  to  shape  "a  way  of 
doing,"  the  poor  man's  expression  for  a  career, 
to  suit  himself,  and  if  he  had  been  a  little 
erratic  in  the  shaping,  and  had  tried  more 
than  one  way,  it  was  not  from  fickleness  and 
failure,  but  from  a  love  of  mastering  all. 

Dick  had  worked  with  his  unde  in 
smithy,  he  had  been  a  waggoner,  he  had  ei 
taken  a  trip  in  one  of  the  Cheam  ships  to 
Gothenbu^ ;  but  his  love  of  the  country,  in 
the  land  and  its  products,  had  finally  caused 
him  to  aim  at  being  an  tinder-bailiff,  and  he 
had  so  far  succeeded  in  his  aim,  that  he  n 
in  his  twenty-seventh  year  head  man  under 
Squire  Lockwood's  bailiff  at  the  Manor. 

Dick  was  six  feet  high,  and  broad  in  pro- 
portion, with  hair  verging  on  tawniness,  blue 
eyes,  massive  features,  including  a  massive 
jaw,  and  an  arm  and  hand  that  would  go  as 
far  towards  felling  an  ox  as  any  mere  man's 
arm  and  hand  would  go,  to  accomplishing 
that  often-quoted  feat. 

The  one  dream  of  Dick  Blennerfaasset's 
life,  since  he  had  worked  at  the  Manor,  was 
Pleasance  Hatton.  He  might  have  had  his  j 
fancy  tickled  previously  by  "  Mrs.  Ealls's  gal," 
who  had  been  partly  born  and  reared  among 
gentlefolks,  though  she  had  descended  to  his 
rank,  and  who  "was  like,  and  yet  so  unlike^ 
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the  other  girls ;  but  the  close  contact  occa- 
sioned by  his  work  on  the  Manor,  where, 
although  he  did  not  take  his  meals  in  Mrs. 
Ealls's  kitchen,  he  was  constantly  seeing 
Pleasance  in  the  court  and  garden  and  yard, 
or  having  her  under  his  charge  when  she 
took  a  turn  with  the  other  young  women  at 
[lie  spring  and  early-summer  work  in  tl 
fields,  did  his  business  thoroughly. 

It  was  not  that  Dick  thought  himself 
match  Tor  Pleasance ;  she  might  descend  ; 
she  chose,  and  work  under  him  every  day  of 
her  life ;  love  sharpened  his  eyes,  and  lent 
iiim  imagination  to  see  that  there  were  in- 
visible barriers  between  him  and  Pleasance, 
which,  for  all  her  simple  pleasantness  and 
apparent  unconsciousness  of  these  barriers, 
he  would  never  probably  be  able  to  sur- 
mount. 

Lon^  Dick's  love  for  Pleasance  was  a  half- 
despairjng  love,  very  nearly  as  desperate  as 
his  cousin  Lizzie's  love  for  him,  and  in  its 
despair  it  did  not  always  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  his  character. 

For  the  most  part  it  did  him  good.  It 
supplied  him  in  his  somewhat  stolid  mate- 
rialism with  an  ideal  which  he  could  at  least 
dimly  see,  and  crave  afler.  It  taught  him 
the  grand  lesson  of  humility,  as  he  approached 
Pleasance  with  reverence  in  his  devotion.  It 
forced  on  him,  though  it  might  be  to  his 
chagrin  and  disgust,  a  sense  of  his  own  de- 
fects. It  induced  him  to  labour  painfully  at 
self-improvement,  whether  it  were  in  what 
went  sorely  against  the  grain,  by  his  becoming 
a  "  scholard  "  at  the  vicar's  night-school ;  or 
whether  the  self- improvement  took  a  form 
far  less  antipathetic  to  Long  Dick — namely, 
the  employing  of  his  powers  in  the  best 
market,  and  the  husbanding  the  disposal  of 
his  wages,  so  that  he  might  become  early  a 
man  of  substance  in  his  rank. 

But  these  efforts  required  some  amount  of 
hope  to  stimulate  and  brace  the  combatant ; 
and  sometimes  Dick  lost  hope  altogether. 
Then,  as  by  a  reaction,  he  would  plunge 
into  the  excesses  of  his  kind,  and  be  far 
more  left  to  himself  and  wilder  than  he  would 
have  been  had  he  never  known  Pleasance 
Hatton. 

But  these  ugly  episodes  in  Dick's  history 
were  never  regarded  by  himself  and  his  class 
as  instances  of  grave  moral  declension,  or  as 
permanent  stains  on  his  character.  It  was 
only  Long  Dick  "  gone  on  the  spree,"  like 
most  of  his  neighbours,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
the  large  proportion  of  them  liked  him  the 
better  for  the  fellow-weakness  implied  in  the 
delinquency.  i 


The  whole  of  Saxford  and  the  Manor  were 
perfectly  aware  of  Long  Dick's  being  "  un- 
common sweet  on  Pleasance  Hatton  up  at 
the  Manor."  For  that  matter  few  deeds  were 
done,  or  feelings  that  could  be  comprehended 
were  entertained,  in  Saxford,  which  remained 
hidden  and  secret.  Saxford  knew  more  than 
the  bare  existence  of  Long  Dick's  passion : 
it  was  tolerably  acquainted  with  every  phase 
of  it,  and  strongly  inclined  to  jeer  at  the 
bashfulness  which  came  over  Dick,  and  at 
the  faint  heart  with  which  he  approached  hi& 
fair  lady. 

Pleasance  Hatton  might  be  very  well,  but 
the  Saxford  folk  took  her  at  her  word  when 
they  reckoned  her  as  one  of  themselves,  and 
why  should  not  she  be  made  up  to  by  a 
proper  young  man,  the  best  workman  at 
more  than  one  craft?  Long  pick  was  as 
good  a  wielder  of  the  hammer  as  smitlv 
Blennerhasset.  He  was  equally  good  as  awag- 
goner,  as  a  drawer  of  a  furrow,  as  a  builder  of  a. 
stack,  and  judge  and  keeper  of  cattle.  He  was 
one  who  could  walk,  or  run,  or  whistle,  or 
box  for  his  own  hand  or  for  a  wager  witli> 
any  man  in  the  parish.  Long  Dick  was  a. 
man  who  was  the  pride  and  the  credit  of  the 
place,  and  had  nothing  against  him  except 
that  ray  lady's  self,  "  madam,"  no  less,  had  it 
in  her  power  to  cause  him  to  forget  him- 
self, and  send  him  on  the  rove  for  a  day  or  a 
couple  of  days  at  a  time.  If  tliat  were  not  a 
feather  in  her  cap,  it  was  no  beam  in  lus  eye. 

What  was  known  to  all,  was,  without  fail,. 
known  to  Pleasance,  and,  however  she  might 
take  it,  she  agreed  so  far  with  her  nei^bours 
that  tliere  was  no  degradation  in  Long  Dick's^ 

Becoming  one  of  the  people  had  been  no 
make-believe  or  play  on  Pleasance's  part. 
She  had  adopted  Long  Dick's  grade  with  such 
a  will  that  she  did  not  desire  to  remember 
any  other.  Inweighmgthe  virtues  and  vices 
of  that  class  with  those  of  other  classes,  she- 
could  not,  after  the  blow  and  the  recoil  that 
had  paned  her  from  her  own  old  antecedents, 
think  that  the  working  class  stood  lowest  in. 
the  list  that  was  to  be  judged.  At  least  it 
was  her  class  now ;  other  classes  in  rejecting 
and  Anne  by  Mrs.  Wyndham,  and  iik 
condemning  Anne  to  die,  had  cast  her  out 
forever.  They  were  not  for  her.  She  would 
work  with  working  people.  She  would  share 
their  homely  lives,  and  be  one  in  their  ranks 
— which  after  a  little  trouble  to  prove  to  the 
members  that  one  was  no  interloper  or  spy, 
were  open  to  all,  gentle  or  rude,  saint  or 
sinner — till  death  should  prepare  for  her  new 
conditions  of  being. 


WHAT  SHE  CAME  THROUGH. 


It  has  been  shown  more  than  once  in  this 
and  in  other  generations,  that  one  effect  of 
high  civilisation,  with  its  confining  network 
of  conflicting  obligations,  and  its  artificial 
atmosphere,  has  been  the  passionate  rebound 
by  which,  here  and  there,  one  man  among 
thousands  of  men  has,  without  asy  morbid 
taste  for  vice,  torn  the  bonds,  cast  behind  him 
the  forms,  and  gone  back  to  cleave  as  for  dear 


life  to  society  in  its  primitive  elements^— in- 
volving the  necessity  of  labour  and  hardship, 
and  the  strange,  simple  company  which 
poverty  implies. 

Women  who  have  never  been  disturbed 
in  their  cradles  of  luxury  have  felt  this  long- 
ing also,  else  the  story  of  the  young  Princess 
of  Saxony,  who  pined  for  the  vagrancy  of 
treading  on  foot  the  bridge  in  her  lather's 


capital  along  with  burgher  .and  peasant, 
lies. 

To  an  innocent  woman  who  had  suffered 
keenly  from  the  effects  of  a  wrong  inflicted 
by  worldly  hands,  humble,  unsophisticated 
liie  in  its  breadth  and  its  strong  issues  could 
offer  a  powerful  attraction. 

The  plain  simple  bonds  which  attached 
Pleasance  to  her  chosen  fellows,  the  sense 


that  she  was  not  only  one  of  them,  but  was 
of  use  to  her  brothers  and  sisters,  were  dear 
to  her.  She  shrank  with  an  unconquer- 
able repugnance  from  a.  more  complicated 
and  artificial  life.  She  would  now  have  diflv 
culty  in  complying  with  laws  she  might  con- 
demn and  scorn.  She  could  not  any  longer 
be  at  home,  and  could  confer  no  benefit  in  a 
state  of  society  with  regard  to  which  she 
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would  feel  herself  a  burden,  and  from  which 
there  might  be  such  another  violent  disrap- 
tion  as  had  broken  Anne's  heart  and  cost 
her  life. 

"Those  who  are  down  need  fear  no  fall, 
and  chiming  in  with  the  wise  humility  of  the 
song,  was  Fleasance's  proud  calculation  of 
the  worth  of  humanity  itself,  in  which  the 
humanity  was  the  question,  and  all  adjuncts 
of  rank  and  pwsition  were  but  accidents  of 
uicumstance. 

With  these  views,  any  notion  that  she  was 
not  really  one  with  her  neighbours,  that— after 
all  the  persistent  determination  with  which 
she  had  soi^ht  to  grow  up  or  down  to,  and 
accommodate  herself  to  them,  in  every 
right  essential — she  still  remained  isolated 
from  them,  was  a  distress  to  Fleasance. 
She  would  strive  against  the  conviction — 
from  which,  however,  she  could  not  always 
and  altogether  escape,  so  that  a  sense  of 
loneliness  in  the  present,  and  a  fear  of 
greater  lonehness  in  the  future,  occasionally 
weighed  upon  her  in  midst  of  her  content- 
ment, and  haunted  her  with  dread. 

But  Fleasance  was  no  mock  working 
woman  to  be  a^rieved  and  affronted  by 
Long  Dick's  wooing.  It  did  not  take  her  by 
storm ;  it  did  not  cany  her  away.  Still  it 
would  be  altogether  untrue  to  say  that  it 
did  not  touch  her,  while  she  regarded  it 
and  her  suitor  half  with  a  thrill  of  maidenly 
agitation,  half  with  the  intent  sympathetic 
interest  which  belonged  to  her  character. 

Fleasance  liad  been  slenderly  endowed 
vith  worldliness  to  begin  with.  She  had  been 
shaken  free  from  her  old  world,  and  the 
studies,  which  were  all  that  she  retained  of 

save  what  was  part  of  herself,  were  in  those 
regions  of  higher  wisdom  and  romance  in 
which  worldliness  has  little  place.  There  is 
the  highest  sense,  but  there  is  very  little 
worldhness  in  the  writings  of  Shakespeare 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  while  it  sounds  like 
profanation  to  say  that  there  is  no  worldliness 
"n  the  Bible. 

These  were  what  were  left  of  Fleasance's 
teachers,  and  one  of  the  effects  which  they 
had  upon  her  was  to  make  her  incapable  of 
contracting  the  least  soil  of  the  vulgar  and 
sordid  worldliness  of  such  people  as  the  Blen- 
nerhassets  and  Morses,  or  even  Mrs.  Balls. 

Fleasance  was  as  entirely  separated  from 
her  early  associations  as  was  the  knight.  Sir 
Hildebrand,  shut  up  by  the  machinations  of 
Kiihlebom   on    the  island,  with  the   fishcr- 

n  and  his  wife  .and  the  changeling 
Undine.  Shewas  keenly  susceptible  to  many 
of  Long   Dick's  gifts   and   good    qualities. 


Like  most  clever  women,  in  whose  clever- 
ness imagination  preponderates,  she  had 
.even  an  exaggerated  admiration  of  physi- 
cal strength  and  beauty.  She  valued  Dick 
Blennerhasset  for  his  fine  person  with  its 
native  power,  the  nobility  of  which  no 
clumsiness  or  absence  of  drawing-room  or 
dancii^-school  graces  could  deprive  him; 
and  she  never  valued  Dick's  handsome 
athletic  figure  more  than  when  he  was  hard 
at  work,  tossing  hay,  or  breaking  horses,  or 
washing  sheep.  She  did  miss  something, 
while  she  was  angry  with  herself  for  missing 
it,  when  Dick  was  in  his  Sunday  clothes, 
with  a  straw  in  his  mouth,  or  twirling  a 
flower  in  his  fingers,  but  when  hard  at  work 
he  was  a  model  of  a  fine-looking  strong 
man.  She  liked  what  she  knew  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Dick's  career,  she  liked  his 
industry  and  honesty. 

Tliere  was  common  ground  between  them 
in  their  love  of  country  things,  and,  above 
all,  of  animals ;  perhaps  there  was  still  more 
that  was  common  than  what  was  foreign 
between  them.  Fleasance  liked  the  good 
feeling,  and  even  the  delicacy,  of  Dick's 
bearing  to  Lizzie  Blennerhasset;  nay,  she 
liked  Dick's  bearing  towards  herself.  She 
was  affected  by  the  respectful  distance  at 
which  he  stood  from  her,  by  tiie  lowliness 
of  his  offerings  of  young  birds,  and  of  flower 
seeds  for  her  garden  brought  from  Cheam, 
of  nuts  of  his  own  gathering,  and  trout 
of  his  own  catching.  She  could  value  his 
struggles  and  sacrifices  on  her  account, 
his  forsaking  the  bar  of  the  Brown  Cow  for 
the  vicar's  schoohoom,  his  sitting  on  a  bench 
in  a  half-lit  room  among  lads  most  of  them 
half-a-dozen  years  younger  than  himself, 
striving,  till  the  sweat-drops  stood  on  his 
forehead,  to  make  a  "  scholard  "  of  himself 
for  her  sake.  This  was  something  like  love, 
even  more  like  it  than  the  free-handed  fellow's 
pinching  and  saving  in  order  to  make  a 
purse  which  should  enable  him  to  offer  her 
a  better  house-place  and  a  greater  assurance 
of  comfort  than  was  the  portion  of  most 
village  girls  when  they  wedded. 

As  for  the  sorry  falls,  which  were  the  great 
inconsistencies  of  Dick,  with  which  the 
heavy  doubt  of  his  ever  wimiing  Fleasance 
had  a  good  deal  to  do,  she  not  only  looked 
on  them  piteously,  they  cut  her  to  the  heart. 
It  was  not  that  she  agreed  with  the  villagers 
in  regarding  "going  on  the  spree"  as  a 
necessity,  or  at  most  as  a  slight  offence,  in 
an  unmarried  man  of  Dick's  years.  Flea- 
sance was  too  godly,  too  innately  and 
ineradicabjy  tefined  for    that,  though  she 
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might  inadvertently  have  stooped  a  little  to 
the  village  standard  of  virtue ;  but  she  could 
not  be  the  person  to  condemn  Dick  for  sins 
into  which,  she  herself,  however  unwittingly, 
led  him.  She  did  not  beheve  that  these  sins 
were  a  part  of  Dick — big,  handsome,  kindly 
Dick — who  had  been  on  the  whole  so  gentle 
H-ith  Lizzie  Blennerhasset.  These  were  spots 
on  the  Bun,  flaws  in  the  jewel,  but  they  were 
no  integral  part  of  Dick. 

Once,  when  Pleasance  was  in  the  village, 
she  saw  Dick  stager  out  of  the  Brown  Cow. 
His  gait,  the  fiimness  of  which  she  had  com- 
pared to  that  of  a  rock,  was  wavering  and 
awry.  His  healthy  face  had  an  unhealthy 
flush,  his  observant  eyes  were  clouded,  a 
straw  hat  with  a  green  riband  which  be  was 
I  accustomed  to  wear,  poised  lightly,  and 
which  became  him  well,  was  filing  back 
from  his  head.  His  speech  was  loud  and 
bragging,  like  his  uncle's,  but  it  also  had  a 
thick  stutter,  which  the  smith  rarely  acquired, 
except  on  specially  convivial  occasions. 

The  time  was  afternoon,  and  some  of  the 
village  boys  appearing  miraculously  from 
their  herding  or  their  apprentice  trades  the 
moment  a  diversion  called  them,  were  gather- 
ing round  Dick,  without  any  sense  of  the 
shame  of  the  deed,  to  make  sport,  of  the  man 
who  was  on  ordinary  occasions  their  hero. 
Women  were  peeping,  or  coming  openly  to 
their  doors  to  look  at  and  to  loudly  discuss 
him,  men  were  wagging  their  heads,  some  of 
them  thrusting  their  tongues  into  their 
cheeks  at  a  sight  which  made  Pleasance, 
as  she  thought  of  Samson  a  sport  for  the 
PhiLisdnes,  rush  into  the  first  house  and  hide 
hersdf,  careless  of  what  people  might  think 
<H-  say  of  her  flight. 

But  Pleasance  did  not  thus  escape  from 
the  sight  of  Long  Dick  in  his  helplessness  and 
humiliation.  Returning  sadly  to  the  Manor, 
she  encountered  him  again  on  the  road,  this 
time  stretched  on  the  bank  perilously  near  a 
ditch,  sleeping  heavily,  with  Lizzie  Blenner- 
hasset, who  had  limped  out  after  him,  sitting 
crying  beside  him. 

Pleasance  sat  down  and  cried  to  bear  her 
friend  company.  Her  heart  was  smitten  rather 
with  a  passion  of  compassion  than  with 
righteous  anger.  She  helped  Lizzie  to  raise 
his  head  from  the  damp  grass,  she  wiped 
mtb  softness  the  earth-staini  &om  his  haii. 
She  waited  till  he  was  fit  to  be  roused,  and 
then  she  accompanied  Lizzie,  who  was  giving 
him  a  poor  tillle  arm,  to  support  him,  that 
he  might  walk  with  sheepish  unsteadiness 
back  to  the  village,  and  only  left  them  within 
sight  of  the  first  house. 


While  Pleasance  accompanied  the  two,  s 
dim  recollection  returned  to  her  of  a  iragmenl 
of  gossip  which  she  had  beard  during  the  firsi 
day's  cheese-making,  when  the  girls  of  Sax- 
ford  had  spoken  of  one  of  their  number, 
Car  Reeves,  spending  the  hours  of  her  fait 
day  in  a  neighbouring  village,  sitting  in  an 
alehouse  by  Harry  Owen,  trying  to  get  him 
out ;  and  a  pathetic  sense  of  the  girl's  dog- 
like fidelity  came  over  her. 

Pleasance  had  been  seen  lending  help, 
along  with  Lizzie  Blennerhasset,  to  get  Long 
Dick  to  a  place  of  shelter,  where  he  might 
recover  from  his  enslavement,  but  no  one 
took  any  notice  of  her  at  the  moment  or 
pursued  her  with  ridicule  then.  Something  a£ 
the  sacred  privilege  which  attended  bring- 
ing home  a  man  on  his  shield,  in  the  days  of 
old  world  warfare,  was  accorded  by  the  rude 
villagers  of  Saxford  to  the  young  woman 
who  cared  for  Long  Dick,  in  the  weakness 
of  his  error. 

Only  afterwards,  there  were  sundry  sly  and 
sardonic  comments,  and  even  open  advices 
to  Long  Dick,  to  pluck  up  a  spirit  boldly, 
and  go  in  for  his  prize,  since  there  was  no 
doubt  in  which  direction  the  wind  blew. 

But  Long  Dick  did  not  need  sorrow  and 
shame  for  his  outbreak  and  exposure,  to 
convince  him  that  he  knew  better.  "  It 
weren't  as  if  she  liked  me  in  that  way,"  he 
said,  "  then  you  might  be  kinder  right. 
Women,  the  best  on  them  have  big  enough 
hearts  to  take  the  chaps  that  please  their 
fancy,  if  they  are  on  the  square  at  all,  faults 
andall,andmake  thebestorthewustonen.  I 
a'most  think  tliat  the  women  d*  be  the  fonder 
the  more  they  'a  to  pity  and  forget,  since 
they  forget  theirselves  fust.  But,  bless  you, 
she  don't  like  me  as  that  comes  to.  I'm 
none  so  up  in  luck,  even  if  I  deserved  ii, 
she's  only  full  of  pity  as  she's  full  of  friend- 
liness to  all  the  world,  because  she  cannot 
hinder  iL  I'm  her  frien'  surely,  and  she 
could  not  see  me  in  the  muck  without  being 
heart  sorry  for  my  plight,  and  seeking  to 
give  me  a  haul  up.  There's  no  laughter  of 
devib  or  scorn  of  Pharisees  in  the  likes  of 
her.    But  that  d'  be  all." 

Mrs.  Balls  was  on  Long  Dick's  side. 
The  last  six  or  seven  years,  which  bad 
changed  Pleasance  from  girl  to  woman,  had 
begun  to  tell  severely  on  her  elderly  kins- 
woman. Mrs.  'Balls  felt  her  activity  leaving 
her,  and  age,  with  its  heaviness  and  incap:!- 
city,  advancing  on  her  with  rapid  strides. 

The  good  woman  was  concerned  for  Pka- 
sance's  weliare,  after  she  herself  was  pait 
work.    Lawyer  Lockword  might  pension  her 
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for  old  service's  sake,  but  she  could  not 
expect  that  he  would  keep  her  on  at  the 
Manor,  when  she  had  ceased  to  be  of  use. 
With  her  place  filled  by  another,  and  she 
and  Pleasance  removed  to  some  cottage, 
with  its  cabbage  garden,  in  the  village, 
Pleasance's  position  would  be  very  different, 
though  she  could  not  be  brought  to  see  it 
and  take  it  to  heart,  and  though  she  would 
have  all  Mrs.  Balls's  savings  in  addition  to 
her  own  little  bit  of  money,  which  Mrs. 
Balls's  squire,  Lawyer  Lockwood,  bad  said 
would  come  due  when  Pleasance  was  of  age. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Pleasance  gave 
Long  Dick  the  encouragement,  which  was  all 
he  required,  and  the  two  become  lovers,  and 
then  man  and  wife,  Pleasance,  and  Mrs. 
Balls  with  her,  would  have  a  strong  arm 
to  work  for  them  and  protect  them  in  the 
first  place;  and  who  knew  but  that  Long  Dick, 
who  was  head  man  already,  might  rise  to  be 
whole  bailiff,  and  then  Mrs.  Dick  might  take 
Mrs.  Balls's  place,  and  the  old  home  and  the 
old  pleasant  sense  of  rule  and  patronage 
still  be  Mrs.  Balls's. 

Mis.  Balls  was  conscious,  though  she 
could  not  have  expressed  her  consciousness, 
that  the  conclusion  would  be  consistent  with 
poetical  justice,  that  it  would  be  a  return 
such  as  she  was  entitled  to  expect  from  her 
young  cousin,  Pleasance  Hatton. 

At  the  same  time,  Mrs.  Balls  had  no  idea 
of  forcing  Pleasance's  inclinations ;  for  that 
matter  here  was  no  call  to  force  inclinations. 
Long  Dick  was  the  finest  young  fellow,  far 
or  near,  and  if  he  forgot  himself  now  and  Uien 
and  got  tight,  or  even  had  a  fight  with  his 
drunken  companions,  why,  he  was  only 
neighboui^like,  and  no  worse  than  his  betters 
—than  Squire  Lockwood's  son,  for  instance, 
who  came  over  with  his  cricketing  club,  and 
got  roaring  drunk  at  the  Brown  Cow. 

And  did  not  everybody,  Mrs,  Blenner- 
hasset  and  Mrs.  Morse,  say  "  Long  Dick  were 
main  soft,  and  a  clean  fool  about  Pleasance  ?  " 
It  was  because  he  was  so  foolish  that  he  had 
not  always  the  heart  to  keep  himself  straight, 
because  he  had  got  it  into  his  head  that  his 
girl  would  not  look  at  him  in  ^e  light  that 
he  wished. 

But  if  Pleasance  would  only  draw  him  on, 
and  let  him  see  that  she  cared  for  him,  and 
had  a  mind  to  be  his  wife,  why  then  she 
could  twist  him  round  her  finger,  and  make 
twice  a  man  of  him,  who  was  a  man  already ; 
and  she  would  hve  to  buy  ail  Saxford  at  one 
end  and  to  sell  it  at  the  other;  and  Mrs. 
Balls  would  go  bail  that  he  would  not  take  a 
glass  too  much  above  once  a  year  at  the 


Applethorpe  fair,  or  at  the  Cheam  races,  or 
when  there  was  some  extraordinary  celebra- 
tion of  events — family  or  otherwise — at  the 
Brown  Cow,  during  the  entire  course  of  his 
married  life. 

"  It  would  be  so  com'fable,  Pleasance," 
urged  Mrs.  Balls,  "  if  we  was  ail  together 
here,  though  I  ain't  favourable  to  marriage 
allers.  I  'a  shown  that  when  I  'a  refused 
offers  a-many  on  them  in  my  days,  so  you 
need  not  look  sarcy,  now  that  you  'a  one 
of  your  own  to  pick  or  let  fall.  Still  a  man 
about  a  house  as  belongs  to  it,  is  cheery." 

"  And  what  would  Lizzie  Blennerhasset 
say  ?  "  said  Pleasance. 

"  What  'ould  Lizzie  Blennerhasset  say  ?  " 
repeated  Mrs,  Balis  indignantly,  "let  her  say. 
What  right  'a  she  to  say  ?  a  silly  of  a  gal  as 
well  as  a  poor  little  crooked  stick,  ever  to 
cast  eyes  on  her  cousin,  and  think  that 
because  he  pulled  her  out  ou  the  fire,  he  had 
not  done  enough  for  her,  but  mun  stoop  to 
look  at  she  for  his  wife — set  her  up  !  It  is 
imperence,  as  well  as  March  madness,  in 
Lizzie  Blennerhasset,  of  which  her  wely  own 
mother  is  ashamed.  Long  Dick  will  never 
have  nowt  to  say  to  Lizxie  Blennerhassetj 
though  she  wait  till  she  d'  be  ninety-nine, 
and  you  give  him  the  go-by  to-morrow.  You 
need  not  make  that  yotu'  excuse,  Pleasance. 
You  had  better  think  on  it,  afore  it  be  too 
lalc." 

"  Does  a  girl  want  to  think  before  she  will 
let  8  man  keep  company  with  her?"  s£ud 
Pleasance,  using  the  current  phrase  of  the 
place. 

"  Why  'ouldn't  she  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Balls, 
a  little  fretfully,  "better  think  scpn  nor  late," 

"  Ay,  better,  Mrs.  Balls,  but  better  is  not 
always  what  happens  according  to  nature, 
and  so  there  must  be  something  to  be  said 
on  the  other  side  too." 

"  Now,  you're  high  flyin',  Pleasance,  and 
where  be  the  wings  to  the  fore  for  folk  to 
foller  ?  That  comes  on  them  books.  You've 
been  a  good  gal  as  has  set  your  back  to  the 
wall,  and  made  the  best  on  your  hups  and 
downs;  but  if  yer  'ould  'a  given  up  them 
books  with  the  rest,  it  'ould  'a  been  a  sight 
better  for  you,  and  all  as  has  to  do  with 
you." 

Pleasance  wondered  if  it  would  have  been 
better,  could  she  have  been  always  and 
altogether  like  the  others.  And  sometimes, 
when  the  sense  and  the  fear  of  her  loneliness 
crept  closest  to  her,  and  chilled  and  vexed 
her  most,  she  would  wish  to  be  able  to  think 
of  Long  Dick  in  the  way  that  he  and  Mrs. 
Balls  coveted  that  she  should  think  of  him. 
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and  to  believe  that  she  might  be  happy  with 
him,  although  there  could  never  be  full 
sympathy  between  them. 

Pleasance  wa^  aware  that  Lizzie  Blenner- 
hasset's  claim  on  Long  Dick  was  no  claim  at 
all,  that  Lizzie  herself  owned  freely  that  it  was 
so,  and  would  never  have  proposed  to  urge  i  t 
against  another,  yet  it  counted  something  with 
Fleasance  both  for  and  agunst  Dick's  suit. 

This  claim  of  Lizzie's  offered  a  puzzle  and 
a  fascination  to  Pleasance.  In  all  the  ex- 
perience which  she  had  drawn  from  books 
more  than  from  life,  an  unrequited  attach- 
ment was  a  thing  to  be  concealed,  so  that 
■one  should  die  rather  than  confess  it — to  be 
left  to  "  prey  like  a  worm  in  the  bud  "  un- 
seen, and  unsuspected  till  the  worm  had 
done  its  worst. 

All  maidenly  dignity  and  pride  demanded 
that  it  should  be  so.  True,  some  of  Shake- 
speare's heroines  in  the  grievous  plight,  in 
spite  of  Shakespeare's  words,  not  only  owned 
the  soft  impeachment  to  themselves,  but 
also  stooped  so  far  as  to  allow  themselves 
what  comfort  could  be  had,  in  the  circum- 
stances, in  the  shape  of  confidants. 

However,  Fleasance  accounted  for  this  by 
remembering  that  the  world  was  younger, 
and  might  very  well  be  banker  and  pUmer 
spoken  in  Shakespeare's  day,  and  by  grant- 
ing something  to  the  exigencies  of  plays. 

Against  this  experience  Lizzie  Blenner- 
hasset,  whom  Fleasance  knew,  as  she  knew 
herself,  to  be  a  modest  gitl — was  it  because 
of  her  class,  or  still  more  because  of  her 
misfortune  ? — made  not  the  slightest  attempt 
to  deny  her  hopeless  love  for  and  devotion 
to  Long  Dick.  That  Lizzie  Blennerhasset 
-would  lay  her  hair  in  the  dust  before  Lcmg 
Dick's  feet,  was  so  perfectly  well  known,  as 
well  as  so  unmistakably  fiuitless,  as  to  have 
almost  passed  beyond  discussion  in  Saxford, 
-which  made  a  favourite  hero  of  Dick  and  an 
object  of  pity  of  Lizzie. 

It  was  an  acknowledged  fact  to  all  the 
Blennerhassets,  from  father  and  mother  down' 
to  Clem,  the  least  gossiping  of  the  family,  to 
be  referred  to  angrily,  scornfully,  or  tolerantly, 
as  the  speaker  felt  inclined,  but  no  more  to  be 
ignored  iiim  it  was  doubted. 

Of  course  Long  Dick  was  perfectly  aware 
of  Lizzie's  love,  though  certainly  in  words 
she  never  expressed  it  to  him,  and  was  ac- 
customed to  have  it  coolly  referred  to,  and 
coarsely  jested  upon  by  all  his  friends, 
save  by  Fleasance  Hatton,  who  could  not 
help  practising  the  reticence  for  her  friend 
which  Uzzie  did  not  think  of  practising  in 
any  respect  save  in  speech — for  herselfl 


Lizzie  could  see  no  shame  in  her  love  fot 
her  cousin  Dick,  in  her  untiring  recurrence  to 
the  old  story  of  her  deliverance  when  a  child 
from  the  burning  smithy-house  by  Dick, 
telling  it  over  and  over  again  to  whoever 
had  the  patience  to  listen  to  her.  That 
deliverance  was  the  central  point,  the  great 
romance  in  Lizzie's  young  life,  so  that  it 
bulked  lai^ely  in  it,  dominated  over  all  the 
rest,  and  bound  her  as  Dick's  servant  and 
slave  for  ever. 

Lizzie  dreamt  of  Dick  by  day  and  night, 
ministered  to  him  in  every  way  th^  she 
could  contrive,  sewed  for  him  and  sedulously 
attended  to  his  wardrobe  in  the  middle  of  her 
dressmaking,  schemed  to  bring  him  pleasure, 
as  a  mother  will  seek  to  please  her  child  at 
the  expense  of  her  own  ease  and  comfort, 
screened  him  when  he  was  in  trouble,  and 
never  concealed  all  the  time,  either  from 
herself  or  practically  &om  him  or  from  others, 
that  it  was  with  her  very  heart's  blood  that 
she  was  thus  serving  him. 

Lizzie  had  natur^y  been  the  very  first  to 
see  Dick's  worship  of  Pleasance  Hatton,  but 
if  it  gave  her  a  pang,  she  was  so  inured  to 
pangs,  or  rather  she  was  in  such  an  exalted, 
ecstatic  state,  like  that  of  a  willing  martyr 
with  regard  to  Dick,  that  she  was  hardly  aware 
of  the  pain.  She  sought  to  promote  Dick's 
cause  with  Fleasance ;  and  at  the  same  time 
it  was  to  Fleasance  that  Lizzie,  unasked,  but 
without  a  thought  of  deceit  and  self-seeking, 
expatiated  fervently,  yet  with  a  kind  of  pas- 
sionless despair,  on  her  love  for  Dick. 

"  Lookee,  Fleasance,  I  know  when  he  is 
in  the  room  without  I  'a  seed  him ;  I  feel 
when  he  is  a-comin'  afore  he  is  in  sight.  I 
could  kiss  the  wely  ground  he  steps  on  j  there 
is  none  as  is  like  he,  such  a  strapping  lad, 
yet  so  good  to  a  poor  sickly  cripple  gal  as  is 
only  his  cousin  and  will  never  be  no  more, 
little  bettem  a  plague  with  her  fondness  for 
he.  Do  'ec  think,  Pleasance,  if  I  had  not 
got  that  fall  as  did  for  my  hip  joint,  and  if  I 
had  grown  up  straight  and  strong,  and  run 
about  like  the  others,  that  Long  Dick  would 
ever  'a  looked  at  me?  Laws  !  sometimes  1 
please  myself  with  thinking  on  it,"  said  Lizzie, 
with  an  inexpressibly  wistful  look  in  her  blue 
eyes,  "  and  how  he  would  never  'a  needed  to 
beg  and  pray  to  me,  for  I  'ould  never  'a  said 
Dick  nay,  and  how  mortal  happy  I  'ould  'a 
been  in  making  him  happy.  But  there,  it's 
no  use  thinking  on  it,  it  is  none  for  me,  it  is 
for  you,  and  you'll  do  it  some  day,  Pleasance, 
though  you  dunno  care  half  enough,  now, 
for  your  blessed  power,  no  more  nor  for  your 
fair  face  and  body,  and  your  know,  and  your 
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a-conibg  on  gentlefolk  as  helps  to  make  you 
as  is  a  true  woman,  gentle." 

Pleasance  was  struck  and  touched  by  this 
phemonenon  of  utterly  lowly,  utterly  generous 
love  that  made  no  demand  for  return,  that 
had  not  even  a  thought  of  demeaning  itself 
by  its  own  lavish,  lightly-held  expenditure. 
Pleasance  not  only  felt  that  anything  which 
she  could  ever  be  to  Dick  Biennerh asset 
would  be  small  and  poor,  but  it  seemed  to 
her  that  she  could  never  love — it  was  not  in 
her  to  love — any  man,  though  he  were  the  very 
prince,  the  king's  son  of  old  romance,  come 
to  woo  and  win  her  gallantly,  with  such  a 
love  as  poor  Lizzie  Blennerhasset  spent  with- 
out stint  on  her  calmly  kind,  sometimes 
unheeding,  sometimes  half-aJIrouted,  half- 
impatient  cousin  Dick. 

But  though  Pleasance  contemplated  the 
association  between  Long  Dick  and  his 
cousin  Lizzie  with  a  girl's  interest  and  with 
a  marvel  of  her  own,  she  had  sense  and 
justice  to  prevent -her  looking  on  the  asso- 
ciation as  a  hairier  to  Dick's  suit  to  herself. 
Lizzie  herself  deprecated  the  idea.  Thus,  while 
Pleasance  would  no  more  have  been  guilty 
of  stealing  a  friend's  lover,  and  pluming  her- 
self on  the  theft,  than  she  would  have 
stolen  the  gown  or  shawl  from  some  friend's 
back  and  boasted  of  the  deed,  she  admitted 
the  perfect  right  of  the  man  whom  Lizzie 
Blennerhasset  loved,  but  who  was  only  her 
cousin  and  friend,  to  approach  her,  Pleasance, 
with  his  love. 

Therefore,  Long  Dick  ought  never  to  have 
had  brief  moments, of  frenzy  against  Lizzie, 
in  which  he  blamed  her  and  would  have 
visited  on  her  the  distance  which  he  could 
not  for  the  life  of  him  lessen,  at  which  he 
stood  from  Pleasance  Hatton.  Happily,  they 
were  only  moments,  not  long  enough  to  in- 
flict on  Lizzie  more  than  momentary  anguish, 
or  to  turn  Pleasance  against  him  as  with 
horror  at  his  brutality  and  cruelty. 

Long  Dick  conducted  himself  generally  to 
Jzzie  like  a  true  man  who  has  capacities  for 
tenderness  in  his  truth,  and  is  well-condi- 
tioned at  the  core.  He  did  not  trade  upon 
her  regard ;  he  did  not  accept  it  m-ith  a  cox- 
comb's heart!  essness  as  a  tribute  to  his  cap- 
tivations,  far  less  make  a  mock  of  it  as  a 

n  who  would  seethe  a  kid  in  its  mother's 
milk.  Like  Lizzie,  he  could  never  forget 
that  he  had  saved  her  life,  and  had,  with  a 
feeling,  even  as  a  boy,  of  that  mysterious  bond 
between  them,  taken  a  keener  interest  after 
the  first  days  of  absolute  danger  to  her  life, 
than  any  of  her  family  had  taken  in  Lizzie's 
recovery  and  well-being.     So  long  as  she  had 


been  a  child,  he  had  carried  and  wheeled 
and  helped  her  about  in  her  infirmity,  and 
he  had  never  forgotten  her,  but  had  come 
and  sat  with  her,  and  brought  her  little  gifts 
to  lighten  her  weary  days.  He  could  not 
help  it,  and  he  supposed  that  she  could  not 
help  it,  that  the  girl  had  got  fond  of  him,  he 
was  not  to  alter  his  treatment  of  her — or  for 
that  matter  his  teal  regard  for  her  on  that 
account 

Pleasance  saw  and  appreciated  Long  Dick's 
forbearance  with  Lizzie. 

Thus  it  was  not  Lizzie  Blennerhasset  alto- 
gether, or  even  in  a  great  degree,  who  stood 
between  I-ong  Dick  and  Pleasance.  And 
Pleasance  certainly  did  not  disdain,  though 
she  did  no  more  as  yet  than  suffer  his  suit. 
She  took  it  as  an  honour.  She  had  sometimes 
a  lighter,  half  coquettish  pleasm'e  in  it,  for 
she  was  a  young  woman  with  a  woman's 
desire  to  be  loved.  But  for  the  most  part 
she  was  rather  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a 
difficult  problem,  which  was  set  her  to  solve. 

CHAPTXK  XI. — THE  INHERITANCE. 

"  Here,  Pleasance,  I  'a  brought  a  letter 
for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Balls,  coming  into 
the  Manor  kitchen  on  her  return  from  an 
afternoon  errand  to  and  gossip  in  Saxford, 
during  the  slack  season  of  the  fall,  a  month 
or  two  after  midsummer.  She  was  so  im- 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  what  she 
carried,  that  though  she  was  short-winded  in 
walking,  she  made  her  voice  be  heard  in  a 
panting  cry  outside  the  door,  and  entered 
holding  out  the  letter,  well  covered  by  her 
ample  fingers  clad  in  silk  gloves,  in  a  nice 
distinction  between  the  kid  of  a  lady  and  the 
cotton  of  a  working  woman,  neither  of  which 
was  quite  suitable  to  Mrs.  Balls,  who  was  a 
housekeeper  in  a  respectable  situation  under 
Lawyer  Lockwood. 

"A  letter  for  me!"  said  Pleasance,  pausing 
as  she  took  the  offered  letter,  and  staring  at 
it  as  if  she  had  been  a  South  Sea  islander, 
who,  having  never  learnt  to  write,  and  having 
never  had  any  communication  made  to  her 
by  such  signs,  looks  upon  their  embodi- 
ment in  a  bit  of  soiled  paper  with  suspicion 
and  uneasiness. 

"  It  be,"  answered  Mrs.  Balls  succinctly. 
"I  'a  got  it  from  the  post-office.  Postmaster 
calls  me  in  as  I  was  a  passin',  and  says  he, 
'  There  is  a  big  un  for  your  Miss  Hatton,'  he 
says,  and  I  says,  '  Be  there  no  mistake. 
Mister  Case  ?  for  Pleasance  do  not  be  in  the 
way  of  gettin'  letters,  havin  no  kith  or  kin 
she  owns  saving  myself?'  and  he  answers, 
'  There  be  no  mistake ;  do  you  think  I  can- 
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not  read  write,  missus?  It  would  be  as 
much  as  my  place  were  worth  an  I  couldn't, 
and  how  do  you  know  who  Miss  Hatton 
may  or  may  not  correspond  with  ?  "  he  says, 
with  3.  kinder  wink  as  a  joke  atween  he  and 
me.  But  I  up  and  tells  him  I  were  sure  to 
know  as  you  were  a  bom  lady,  and  had  no 
mean  shufflin',  deceiviti'  ways.  I  showed 
the  letter  to  Missus  Graylin  next,  and  she 
at  mc  in  the  same  line.  '  It  will  be 
sweethearting  she'll  be  arter,'  she  says, 
'  and  you  had  better  be  arter  her,'  says 
she,  'for  them  half-breeds  are  the  wust  to 
deal  with;'  and  I  says  to  that,  'Missus 
Graylin',  I  know  Pleasance  Hatton,  child 
and  gal,  bessn  I  know  you,  and  ber  is  not 
half-breed.  She  d'  be  a  lady  by  birth,  to  be 
sure,  but  she  is  bessn  than  that,  an  honest 
young  'oman  as  is  proud  to  work  for  her 
bread  honest  like,  and  'ould  scorn  a  dirty 
trick  to  cheat  her  cousin  and  frien' — *" 

Mrs.  Balls  took  breath,  and  resumed  the 
thread  of  her  discourse. 

"'More  than  that,  Long  Dick  is  lookin' alter 
her,'  I  says, '  and  none  other,  and  he  do  not 
be  so  great  a  hand  with  his  pen  as  to  take  to 
it,  rather  than  speak  to  the  gal  in  the  porch,  or 
by  the  haystack,  or  when  the  hosses  and  the 
cattle  are  a-watering  at  the  troughs,  as  he 
may  do  any  day  in  his  life.  Long  Dick  is  not 
such  a  book-learned  fool  as  to  try  a  dead 
goose's  quill  or  a  bit  on  sharpened  steel  when 
he  can  speak  with  the  livin'  lip,  to  the  livin' 
ear.'" 

Fleasance  had  heard  very  little  of  the 
great  sensation  and  discussion  which  her 
letter  had  proToked,  ^c  was  absorbed  in 
the  effect  which  it  produced  on  herself. 

Strangely  enough,  it  was  the  first  letter 
which  she  had  received  since  sbe  came 
to  the  Manor.  It  was  like  a  waif  and 
stray  from  the  past,  and  she  sat  with  it  in  her 
hand,  thinking  how  she  used  to  feel  when 
her  Other's  American  letters  came,  or  when 
some  school-girl  home  for  the  holidays  had 
a  thought  of  her  absent  companion,  who  was 
so  much  less  happy  than  she,  inasmuch  as 
she  had  no  home  holidays,  and  so  spared  a 
moment  to  write  a  little  letter,  half  prattling, 
half  slap-dash,  in  which  there  were  a  great 
many  errors,  seeing  that  there  wa^  no  Miss  , 
Smi^  or  Miss  Eckhard  at  hand  to  correct 
them,  but  which  was  to  cheer  Pleasance  in  her 
perpetual  exile.  If  it  had  struck  Fleasance  that 
her  present  letter  was  not  so  much  a  relic  as 
an  elTort  at  the  renewal  of  the  past,  she  would 
have  shrunk  from  it.  When  at  last  she 
spcned  it,  and  glanced  over  it,  she  put  it 
hastily  down,  with  a  strong  revulsion. 


"  It  is  not  intended  for  me,"  she  said  to 
Mrs.  Balls,  who  was  waiting  in  her  bonnet 
and  shawl,  without  the  smallest  pretence  of 
going  out  of  the  way,  or  of  not  caring  to 
hear,  or  indeed  of  expecting  anything  else 
than  that  the  lette*  should  be  immediately 
read  out,  slowly  and  distinctly,  that  she 
might  catch  every  word. 

"  It  has  been  intended  for  Anne,"  said 
Pleasance,  with  something  of  the  jarred-on, 
shocked  feeling  with  which,  as  occasionally 
happens,  we  find  the  dead  addressed  as  the 
living,  in  communications  which  can  no 
more  reach  or  concern  them. 

".You  dunno  say  it,  Pleasance,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Balls,  scandalized,  "  and  who  do  the 
writer  be,  or  what  can  he  'a  to  say  to  your 
sister,  as  were  little  bessn  a  diild  when  she 
were  took,  poor  gal?" 

"  It  is  something  about  the  money  that 
papa  left,"  said  Fleasance  simply,  taking  up 
the  letter,  and  proceeding  to  study  its  con- 
tents. "  It  is  from  the  lawyer  who  has  had 
charge  of  it,  I  suppose.     He  writes  : — 

'to   hiss   ANNE    HATTON,    THE  MANOR 
FARM,   SAXFORD. 

Madam, — Our  firm  was  Instructed  on 
the  27th  of  April,  1855,  by  our  client, 
Lionel  Wyndham,  Esquire,  of  Sufton  Hall, 
Northamptonshire,  to  assume  the  manage- 
ment of  a  sum  of  money  for  the  benefit 
of  you  and  your  sister,  being  the 
children  of  the  late  Frederick  Hatton, 
Esquire.  The  sum  in  question  was  ^^430 
[four  hundred  and  thirty  pounds),  being 
what  remained  to  the  account  of  your  late 
father  at  his  banker's,  Drummond  &  Co. 
The  money  was  under  the  control  of  the 
said  LJonel  Wyndham,  as  the  husband  of 
the  late  Mr.  Hatton's  sole  surviving  sister, 
and  your  lawful  guardian,  but  was  transferred 

ur  care  to  save  our  client  the  necessity 
of  active  steps,  which  under  the  circum- 
stances he  did  not  desire  to  lake  in  the 
matter.  According  to  his  directions,  the 
money  was  to  remain  in  the  bank  until  appli- 
cation was  made  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
fund,  on  your  account  or  on  that  of  your 
sister,  by  such  of  your  relations  on  the 
mother's  side  as  had  constituted  themselves 
your  guardians,  and  as  we,  acting  for  j'our 
lawful  guardian,  should  consider  eligible  to 
be  your  representatives.  We  find  that  no 
such  chim  has  been  made,  and  that  the 
money  has  been  left,  doubtless  pending  you 
and  your  sister's  coming  of  age  and  taking 
possession  of  your  shares.  As  by  com- 
paring dates,  and  the  certificates,  with  which 
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we  were  furnished,  on  the  transfer  of  Mr, 
Wyndham's  power  to  us,  that  time  is  close  at 
hand,  we  await  your  orders  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  moDey,  which,  allowing  for 
interest,  and  deducting  the  usual  expenses, 
now  amounts  to  the  sttm  of  four  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  pounds,  eighteen  shillings, 
and  threepence,  of  which  your  share  is  two 
hundred  and  tiiirty-three  pounds,  nineteen 
shillings,  and  one  penny  halfpenny. 
'  I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 
'  John  Hakdwicke,  for  Fairlie  &  Co.' " 

Mrs.  Balls,  after  listening  with  open  ears, 
had  been  thunderstruck  by  the  contents  of 
the  letter.  The  first  symptoms  which  she 
gave  of  recovery  was  to  throw  up  her  silk- 
gloved  hands  in  the  air,  dropping  from  the 
left  hand  an  alpaca  umbrella,  which  fell 
with  a  crash  on  the  floor,  and  made  the 
cat  on  the  hearth  start  up  and  fly  for  its 
Jife,  and  Pleasance's  canaiy  bird  stop  in 
pecking  its  seed,  and,  with  its  head  on  one 
side,  inquire  with  its  beads  of  black  eyes 
what  could  be  the  matter? 

"  Lor*  a'  mussy,  Pleasance,  you  'a  come 
into  a  forten.  I  knew  allers  summat  'ould 
be  yourn  when  you  were  one-and-twenty, 
for  Lawyer  Lockwood — he  said  as  much, 
when  you  corned  fusL  But  did  I  ever 
think  it  were  hunders  and  hunders  on 
pounds  ?  You  are  a  heiress,  my  ga!,  as  need 
never  soil  your  fingers  more,  'cept  for  choice, 
not  so  long  as  you  live.  As  for  Long  Dick, 
poor  chap,  I  doubt  he's  a  long  way  behind 
you  now,  unless  you  think  differently.  It  is 
liker  it  were  Squire  Lockwood's  son,  as  is  a 
scapegrace,  the  more's  the  pity,  unless  be  be 
to  pick  up.  You  and  me  will  live  together, 
Pleasance,  and  have  a  likely  gal  to  wait  on 
us,  and  flummery  as  well  as  turnovers  to  eat 
every  day.  We  can  go  where  you  like,  to 
Cheam  or  to  Lunnon,  though  1  never  were 
town-bred,  and  I  doubt  1  'ould  miss  the 
beasteses,  as  I  have  been  used  to  all  my  life, 
and  what  will  become  of  Lawyer  Lockwood's 
cheeses,  yet  a  while,  afore  he  a'  got  a  proper 
pesson  into  my  shoes,  I  cannot  tell.  But  it 
is  for  you  to  name  the  plape  and  seek  your 
pleasure,  Pleasance,  since  you  'a  come  into 
your  fortune." 

"But  I  have  not  come  into  it  yet,  Mrs. 
Balls,"  said  Pleasance,  shaking  her  head. 
"  This  letter  was  for  Anne,  and  she  was  two 
years  older  than  I." 

Mrs.  Balls  could  not  bear  to  think  of  any 
delay  in  the  golden  shower  which  had  so 
suddenly  fallen  on  Pleasance,  and  through 
Pleasance  on   herself.    "But,  mor,  if  you 


write  and  tell  en,  they'll  never  be  so  hard 
as  to  keep  you  any  longer  out  of  your  for- 
ten," pled  Mrs,  Balls,  quite  piteously,  on 
the  back  of  her  exultation.  "  Why,  Pleasance, 
though  I  should  not  say  it  to  hurt  a  gal  as  is 
hale  and  hearty,  thank  God,  still  life  is  but 
grass  and  worms,  as  passon  says,  and  at  this 
rate  you  might  not  live  to  get  your  forten, 
or  any  pleasure  out  on  it.  See  how  your 
poor  sister,  as  was  a  deal  younger  than  you 
are  now,  was  took  at  a  stroke." 

"And  is  not  Anne  infinitely  better  off 
than  I  am  now?"  said  Pleasance  softly  and 
steadfastly ;  "  we  arc  Christians,  and  believe 
that." 

"  Oh,  yes,  we  are  Chiissens,"  said  Mrs. 
Balls,  still  chafing,  "and  make  the  best  on 
our  losses  ;  but  I  do  not  see,  for  my  part, 
what  being  Chrlssens  'a  to  do  in  forbidding 
us  from  entering  on  our  fortens.  I  think  it 
jlo  be  kinder  thankless  and  grudging  to 
speak  so,  Pleasance." 

"  And  though  we  had  this  poor  little  rem- 
nant of  my  father's  portion  in  our  hands,  at 
this  moment,  we  could  not,  even  if  we  wished 
it,  live  like  idle  ladies  upon  it.  I  know  so 
much  as  that,  fitim  the  spending  of  my  earn- 
ings,  and  from  what  I  have  heard  Long  Dick 
calculate  about  his  savings,  and  what  I  have 
read ;  it  would  not  serve  us  over  three  or 
four  years.  I  remember  Mrs,  Wyndham 
took  care  to  point  that  out  to  our  inex- 
perience— to  Anne's  and  mine,  when  we 
were  poor  young  girls,"  ended  Pleasance, 
looking  back  with  wistful  commiseration  on 
her  former  self. 

But  Mrs.  Balls  could  not  see  anything 
except  that  Pleasance  was  "  contrairy." 

"  I  am  sure  I  should  not  know  how  to  be 
an  idle  lady  now ;  I  should  prove  but  a 
sorry  specimen  after  having  been  busy  and 
usefiil  aU  these  years,"  Pleasance  tried  to 
coax  her  old  friend.  "  I  could  not  keep  my 
hands  still,  I  should  he  for  ever  putting  out 
the  cloven  foot ;  and  you,  Mrs.  Balls,  would 
weary  your  heart  out." 

"  Then  what  may  you  be  goin'  to  do,  may 
I  ax?"  said  Mrs-  Balls  severely;  "let  the 
money,  as  your  poor  father  meant  to  be 
youm,  lie  still  in  that  bank,  to  serve  your 
enemies,  and  as  if  that  bank  were  an  old 
stocken',  till  it  d'  be  robbed  or  broke,  or  what 
not,  while  you  be  growed  so  fine  youll  not 
stir  your  foot  to  touch  hunders  because  they 
beant  thousands.  Oh !  Pleasance,  the  pride 
of  the  human  heart,  passon  ain't  far  wrong 
there." 

"  I  never  said  I  would  not  touch  it,  dear," 
said  Pleasance,  looking;  up  brightly. 
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write  that,  alas !  there  is  nobody  but  me, 
and  I'll  bide  my  time ;  and  then,  Mrs.  Balls, 
though  we  do  not  care  to  be  tnmed  back 
into  idle  ladies — to  waste  the  one  day,  and 
want  the  next — though  we  are  wise  enough 
to  keep  our  place,  and  go  on  working,  be- 
cause we  have  got  used  to  work,  and  because 
we  know  work  is  far  the  best,  doing  our  duty 
in  the  station  to  which  we  have  been  called 
— yea,  I  was  called  to  it  too,  and  more 
soleouily  than  you  —  we'll  not  be  above 
taking  die  good  of  our  fortune ;  we'll  buy  a 
'  lidy  few  things,'  and  cut  a  few  capers  from 
our  store.  Don't  you  see  it  wilt  be  far  better 
than  having  to  live  upon  the  money,  when  it 
would  not  go  far  or  last  long  ?  It  will  be  some- 
thing to  get  pleasure  from,  as  well  as  to  fall 
back  upon,  for  those  rainy  days  that  working 
people  are  always  hearing  about,  as  if  work- 
ing people,  with  simple  needs,  should  not  be 
better  armed  than  any  other  people  against 
rainy  days.  Why,  Mrs.  Balls,  I  am  not 
indifferent,  I  am  quite  uplifted  with  the 
prospect  of  coming  into  my  fortune," 

Mrs.  Balls  was  not  reconciled  that  night 
to  such  moderation,  if  it  were  not  sheer 
apathy  or  close-fistedness  that  was  creeping 
over  Pleasance.  Mrs.  Balls  was  very  unhappy 
and  cross  in  thinking,  Did  her  young  cousin 
mean  to  keep  her  fortune  to  herself,  and  was 
she  but  eluding  her  in  seeking  to  depredate 

!  and  make  light  of  the  great  news  P  A  poor 
return  for  all  that  Mrs.  Balls  had  done  for 
the  girl  and  her  sister — a  miserable  specimen 
of  die  selfishness  and  heartlessness  in  which 
even  gentle  birth  on  one  side  may  result. 
Mis.  Balls  bad  not  cherished  sudi  unge- 
nerous and  unjust  thoughts  often,  or  been 
more  out  of  sorts — not  when  pleuro-pneu- 
raonia  had  been  apprehended  among  Lawyer 
Lockwood's  cows.  So  much  for  the  effect  of 
«ven  the  announcement  of  a  little  fortune 
coming  to  one  member  of  a  united  family 
party. 

But  a  night's  rest  cleared  away  the  cob- 
webs of  misunderstanding,  Mrs.  Balis  rose 
satisfied  of  Pleasance's  integrity  and  kind- 
ness, as  she  was  of  her  own.  She 
began  to  comprehend  that  she  was  too  old 
for  a  change  of  life,  and  that  it  was  well  for 
her  that  Pleasance  was  contented  not  to 
rise  again    in   the  world,     lliis    did   not 

I  hinder,  it  probably  enhanced  in  the  end,  as 

I  with  the  added  consciousness  of  sober  self- 
respect   and    prudent   humility  and   general 

I  well-doing,  Mrs.  Balls'  satisfaction  and  de- 
light   in   dwelling    on    Pleasance's    coming 
hundreds,  which  were  to  remain  in  the  bank, 
and  in  communicating  the  fact  of  their  exist- 
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encc  and  boasting  of  it,  with  an  elaborate 
attempt  at  modesty,  which  by  no  means 
extinguished  the  boasting,  to  Mrs.  Blenner- 
hasset  and  Mrs.  Morse,  until  the  information 
spread  like  wildfire  over  Saxford. 

As  for  Pleasance,  her  feelings  were  in  the 
first  place  exactly  what  she  had  described 
them,  after  the  first  startling  sensation  im- 
parted by  the  tidings ;  she  was  girlishly, 
almost  childishly,  pleased  with  hiring  of 
having  a  little,  not  too  much,  money  of  her 
own,  o(  which  until  this  reminder  she  had  no 
distinct  conception,  and  indeed  had  nearly 
forgotten,  since  she  had  judged,  when  she 
remembered  it  at  all,  that  it  might  have 
taken  wings  and  vanished  out  of  her  sight 
like  other  and  more  precious  things. 

If  the  money  had  been  some  large  sum, 
Pleasance  felt  that  she  would  have  been  in  a 
strait,  encumbered  and  distressed,  for  what 
could  a  girl  who  had  cast  in  her  lot  with 
working  people,  and  who  was  herself  grown 
up  a  working  woman,  do  with  a  fortune  f  It 
would  have  become  a  snare  and  a  stumbling- 
block  to  her  and  her  neighbours  ;  it  would 
have  rendered  her  the  prey  of  designing  per- 
sons; it  would  have  been  a  glaring  incon- 
gruity robbing  her  life  of  all  simplicity  and 
harmony.  She  should  not  have  known  what 
to  do  with  the  golden  burden,  and  if  she  had 
been  compelled,  in  pure  self-defence,  and  as 
a  duty  of  property,  to  draw  apart  firom  the 
class  in  which  she  had  found  shelter,  and  to 
mount  again  in  the  ranks,  how  abashed  she 
should  have  been,  with  her  real  senti- 
ments !  What  a  traitress  she  should  have 
considered  herself  to  all  her  own  convictions 
and  resolutions  I  How  she  must  have  ended 
by  being  painfully  convinced  that  she  was 
from  home,  and  hampered  and  degraded  ! 

But  as  it  was,  these  hundreds  of  pounds 
were  no  distracting  obligation  either  in 
prospect  or  in  actual  possession,  in  place  of 
threatening  to  make  Pleasance  a  poor  rich 
woman,  they  promised  to  make  her  what  was 
quite  different,  a  rich  poor  woman.  They 
would  supplement  her  sufficient  stock,  and 
furnish  her  with  opportunities  for  gratifying 
many  an  innocent  inclination,  and  doing 
many  a  deed  that  she  strongly  desired  to  do. 

When  Pleasance  was  a  sdiool-girl  at  the 
Hayes,  she  had  heard  some  girl  or  governess 
sing  an  old-fashioned  song,  in  which  the 
singer  coveted  the  possession  of  a  four-leaved 
shamrock,  and  vowed,  if  she  held  the  ancient 
charms,  she  would  exercise  it  in  acts  of  uni- 
versal beneficence.  Pleasance  felt  as  if  she 
were  the  possessor  of  this  shamrock,  or  what 
perhaps  a  happiness  with  a  more  delicate 
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bloom,  as  if  she  were  the  anticipator,  by  sure 
and  certain  anticipation,  of  the  possession  of 
the  shamrock. 

For  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  lawyer's 
letter  Pleasance  vent  about  housekeeping 
for  Mrs.  Balls,  hanging  up  dried  herbs, 
taking  up  carrots  and  onions,  finding  stray 
chickens,  chattering  to  Mrs.  Balls,  and  even 
to  Long  Dick,  when  she  came  across  him, 
more  freely  than  was  her  wont,  and  all  the 
time  her  mind  was  full  of  happy  projects. 
She  would  buy  a  screen  to  keep  off  the 
draught  from  the  door,  and  a  soft  big  chair 
for  Mrs.  Balls,  easier  than  the  great  oaken 
receptacles  in  which  she  and  Anne  had  sat 
on  the  April  evening  when  they  had  come  to 
take  refuge  at  the  Manor,  She  would  buy 
such  3  crutch  for  Lizzie  filennerhasset  as 
should  greatly  lighten  her  lameness.  She 
would  buy  a  new  fiddle,  or  if  the  old  were 
better,  new  and  suitable  music,  and  pay  for 
courses  of  lessons  for  Clem  Blennerhaiset. 
She  would — well,  what  could  she  do  that 
would  not  compromise  her  with  Long  Dick  ? 
She  would  buy  a  spick  and  span  new  silver- 
mounted  whip,  which  should  be  Dick's  own, 
not  Lawyer  Lockwood's,  and  which  she  could 
trust  X)ick  not  to  use  unmercifully  on  her 
Iriends  Dobbin  or  Diamond  or  Prince 
Punch.  She  would  be  able  to  pay  for  the 
doctor  and  physic,  and  to  provide  a  constant 
supply  of  wine  and  little  dainties  for  poor 
Molly  Grifiith,  who  was  dying  of  consump- 
tion in  the  village.  She  would  buy  a  fresh 
fine  c^e  fitted  up  with  every  convenience 
for  her  bird,  and  a  fresh  fine  collar,  only  he 
would  not  appreciate  it — better  give  him  an 
additional  bone — for  Jowler. 

The  first  diminution  to  Pleasance's  happi- 
ness was  caused  by  perceiving  that  the  story 
of  her  coming  fortune  had  roused  the  old, 
and  as  she  thought  the  dead,  suspicion  and 
antagonism  against  her  among  the  village 
girls,  while  their  elders  spoke  to  her  with  a 
cautious  reserve  and  a  crafty  deference  in 
midst  of  their  independence  which  Pleasance 
liked  quite  as  ill  as  the  suspicion  and  anta- 
gonism. With  the  girls  the  oflence  of  the 
coming  hundreds  was  still  more  serious  than 
the  offence  of  wearing  spectacles,  and 
in  reference  to  it  the  old  jeering  title 
"Madam"  or  "My  lady"  was  revived  and 
bandied  about  worse  than  before,  and  with 
it  the  disparaging  distinction  which,  in 
minds  of  the  spiteful  speakers,  had  become 
BO  inappropriate — ay,  there  was  the  rub — that 
it  was  a  special  taunt  to  use  it  now,  of  "  gentle 
b^gar." 


Lizzie  Blennerhasset  formed  an  esception 
to  this  rout,  but  even  Lizzie  offended  and 
affronted  Pleasance  by  supposing  that  she 
would  have  her  "  gownds  "  made  in  Cheam 
in  another  year  or  so,  and  not  by  a  cc 
mon  dressmaker  with  a  common  cut,  like 

Pleasance  twinkled  away  moisture  that 
would  gather  in  her  eyes,  in  the  midst  of 
her  cheery  anticipations,  at  the  world's  in- 
jus'tice,  while    she  was    bent   on   living  it 

Then  there  came  a  new  trouble.  Long 
Dick,  who  had  taken  utter  despair  to  him- 
self, and  fairly  shunned  Pleasance  with  a 
sullen,  bitter  air  which  he  had  not  shown 
before,  firom  the  day  that  he  heard  that  she 
was  to  have  such  an  inheritance,  broke  out 
worse  than  ever,  while  Lizzie  Blennerhasset 
was  miserable  and  Pleasance  remorseful. 
~  What  help  for  it?  and  small  blame  to 
him,  said  the  gossips,  when  the  gitl  he 
had  been  going  after  for  years,  and  had  set 
his  whole  heart  upon,  would  never  have  him, 
since  she  had  word  of  a  fortune,  and  fine 
friends  to  follow,  very  likely.  They  dare- 
sayed  not.  She  had  not  been  his  bai^in 
before,  as  the  poor  fellow  had  seen,  and  had 
given  herself  airs — though  she  had  pretended 
not — which  she  might  have  spared ;  and  it 
needed  no  Solomon  to  see  that  it  was  all  up 
with  Long  Dick.  Pleasance  Hatton  would 
look,  as  she  had  always  been  looking,  on  the 
sly,  for  all  her  affectation  of  friendliness,  a 
great  deal  higher;  she  might  get  a  small 
shop-keeper  or  a  ship-captain  in  Cheam, 
with  her  hundreds  to  fill  his  shop  or  buy 
his  ship. 

These  cool  conclusions  which  were  falling 
like  a  bolt  of  ice  on  Long  Dick's  heart,  and 
burning  into  it,  for  ice  as  well  as  fire  bums, 
came  to  Pleasance's  ears. 

"Who  says  that  I  have  given  them  any 
right  to  foretell  what  will  become  of  me  ?  No- 
body has  such  a  right,"  cried  Pleasance  in- 
dignantly, "  How  dare  anybody  invent  such 
wicked  lies  as  that  money  will  ever  come 
between  me  and  my  friends,  or  charge 
to  them  in  the  smallest  jot  or  tittle?" 

The  village  gossips  all  but  drove  her  into 
Long  Dick's  arms ;  she  was  stung  into  seek- 
ing him  in  the  freedom  of  their  intercourse, 
even  as  he  fled  from  her,  and  into  being  so 
kind  to  him  that  her  fate  had  nearly  passed 
out  of  her  hands  then  and  there.  The  ardour 
of  Long  ,  Dick's  gratitude  saved  her,  for 
Pleasance  quailed  and  drew  back  anew  before 
that  ardour. 
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WE  read  to-day,  for  the  first  lesson,  parts 
of  the  prophecy  of  Amos.  They  are 
somewhat  difficult,  here  and  there,  to  under- 
stand ;  but  nevertheless  Amos  is  perhaps  Che 
grandest  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  neat  to 
Isaiah.  Rough  and  homely  as  his  words 
are,  there  is  a  strength,  a.  majesty,  and 
terrible  earnestness  in  them,  which  it  is  go< 
to  listen  to,  and  specially  good  now  that 
advent  draws  near,  and  we  have  to  think  of 
the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
what  his  coming  means. 

"Prepare  to  meet  thy  God,"  says  Amos 
in  the  text.  Perhaps  he  will  tell  us  how  to 
meet  our  God. 

Amos  is  specially  the  poor  man's  prophet, 
for  he  was  a  poor  man  himself;  not  a  courtier 
litte  Isaiah,  or  a  priest  like  Jeremiah,  or  a  sage 
like  Daniel,  but  a  herdsman  and  a  gatherer 
of  sycamore  fruit  in  Tekoa,  near  Bethlehem, 
where  Amos  was  bom.  Yet  to  this  poor  man, 
looking  after  sheep  and  cattle  on  the  downs, 
and  pondering  on  the  wrongs  and  misery 
around,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came,  and  he 
knew  that  God  had  spoken  to  him,  and  that 
he  must  go  and  speaJc  to  men,  at  the  risk  of 
his  life,  what  God  had  bidden,  against  all  the 
nations  round,  and  their  kin^s,  and  against 
the  king  and  nobles  and  pnests  of  Israel, 
and  the  king  and  nobles  and  pnests  of 
Judah,  and  tell  them  that  the  day  of  the 
Lord  was  at  hand,  and  that  they  must  pre- 
pare to  meet  their  God.  And  he  said  what 
he  felt  he  must  say  with  a  noble  freedom, 
tvith  a  tme  independence  such  as  the  grace 
of  God  alone  can  give. 

Amaziah,  the  priest  of  Beth-el,  who  was 
worshipping  (absurd  as  it  may  seem  to  us) 
God  and  the  golden  calf  at  the  same  time  in 
KJng  Jeroboam's  court,  complained  loudly,  it 
would  seem,  of  Amos's  plain  speaking.  How 
uncourteous  to  prophesy  that  Jeroboam  should 
die  by  the  sword,  and  Israel  bie  carried  captive 
out  of  their  own  land  I  Let  him  go  home  into 
I  his  own  land  of  Judah,  and  prophesy  there ; 
j  but  not  prophesy  at  Beth-el,  for  it  was  the 
I  kmg's  chapel  and  the  king's  court.  Amos 
went,  I  presume,  in  fear  of  his  life.  But  he 
left  noble  words  behind  him.  "  I  was  no 
prophet,"  he  said  to  Amaziah,  "  nor  a  pro- 
phet's SOD,  but  a  herdsman,  and  a  ga^erer  of 
wild  figs.  And  the  Lord  took  me  as  I  fol- 
lowed  the  flock,    and  said.   Go  prophesy 


unto  my  people  Israel"  Ani  then  he 
turned  on  that  smooth  court-priest  Amaziah, 
and  pronounced  against  him,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  a  curse  too  terrible  to  be  repeated 

And  now  what  was  the  secret  of  this  in- 
spired herdsman's  strength?  What  helped 
him  to  face  priests,  nobles,  and  kings  ? 
Wh-c  did  he  believe  ?    What  did  he  preach  ? 

He  believed  and  preached  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  bis  righteousness  j  the  simple 
but  infinite  difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  the  certain  doom  of  wrong,  if 
wrong  was  persisted  in.  He  believed  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  He  told  the  kings  and 
the  people  of  all  the  nations  round,  that 
they  had  committed  cruel  and  outrageous 
sins,  not  against  the  Jews  merely,  but  against 
each  other.  In  the  case  of  Moab,  the  culmi- 
nating crime  was  an  insult  to  the  dead.  He 
had  burned  the  bones  of  the  king  of  Edom 
into  lime.  In  the  case  of  Ammon,  it  was 
brutal  cruelty  to  captive  women ;  but  in  the 
cases  of  Gaza,  of  Tyre,  and  of  Edom,  it  was 
slave-making  and  slave-trading  invasions  of 
Palestine. 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord ;  For  three  transgres- 
sions of  Gaza,  and  for  four,  I  will  not  turn 
away  the  punishment  thereof;  because  they 
carried  away  the  whole  captivity,  to  deliver 
them  up  to  Edom.  But  I  will  send  a  fire 
upon  the  wall  of  Gaza,  which  shall  devour 
the  palaces  thereof." 

Yes.  Slave-hunting  and  slave-trading  wars 
— that  was  and  is  an  iniquity  which  the  just 
and  merciful  Ruler  of  the  earth  would  not, 
and  will  not,  pardon.  And  honour  to  those 
who,  as  in  Africa  of  late,  put  do^vn  those 
foul  deeds,  wheresoever  they  are  done ;  who, 
at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives,  dare  free  the 
captives  from  their  chains,  and  who,  if  inter- 
fered with  in  their  pious  work,  dare  execute 
on  armed  murderers  and  mans  teal  ers  the 
vengeance  of  a  righteous  God.  For  the  Lord 
God  was  their  king,  and  their  judge,  whether 
they  knew  it  or  not.  And  for  three  trans- 
gressions of  theirs,  and  for  four,  the  Lord 
would  not  turn  away  their  punishment,  but 
would  send  fire,  and  sword  among  them,  and 
they  should  be  carried  away  captive,  as  they 
had  carried  others  away. 

But  to  go  back.  Amos  next  turns  to  his 
own  countrymen — to  Judah  and  Israel,  who. 
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ivere  then  two  scijarate  nations.  For  three 
transgressions  of  Judah,  and  for  four,  the 
Lord  would  not  turn  away  their  punishment, 
because  they  had  despised  the  law  of  the 
lx)rd,  and  had  not  walked  in  his  command- 
ments. Therefore  He  would  send  a  fire  on 
Judah,  and  it  should  devour  the  palaces  o< 
Jerusalem. 

But  Amos  is  most  bitter  against  Israel, 
against  the  court  of  King  Jeroboam  at 
S.imaria,  and  against  the  rich  men  of  Israel, 
ihe  bulls  of  Bashan,  as  he  calls  them.  For 
three  transgressions,  and  for  four,  the  Lord 
would  not  turn  away  their  punishment. 

And  why  ? 

Now  see  what  I  meant  when  I  said  that 
Amos  believed  not  only  in  the  kingdon 
Cod,  but  in  ihe  righteousness  of  God. 
was  not  merely  that  they  were  worshipping 
idols — golden  calves  at  Dan,  and  Beth -el,  and 
Samaria,  at  the  same  time  that  they  wor- 
shipped the  true  God.  That  was  bad,  but 
there  was  more  behind. 

'I'hesc  men  were  bad,  proud,  luxurious, 
cruel ;  tliey  were  selling  their  own  countrymen 
for  slaves — selling,  he  says  twice — as  if  it  was 
some  notorious  and  special  case — an  honest 

in  for  silver,  and  the  poor  for  a  pair  of 
shoes.  They  were  lying  down  on  clothes 
taken  on  pledge  by  every  altar.  They  were 
breaking  the  seventh  commandment  in  an 
abominable  way.  They  were  fclsifying  weights 
and  measures,  and  selling  the  refuse  of  the 
wheat.  They  stored  up  the  fruits  of  violence 
and  robbery  in  their  palaces.  They  hated 
him  wJio  rebuked  them,  and  abhorred  him 
that  spoke  uprightly.  They  trod  upon  the 
poor  and  crushed  the  needy,  and  then  said  to 
their  sleward,  "  Bring  wine,  and  let  us  drink," 
Therefore  though  they  had  built  houses  of 
hewn  stone,  they  should  not  live  in  them. 
They  had  planted  pleasant  vineyards,  liut 
should  not  drink  of  them. 

And  all  the  while  these  superstitious  and 
wicked  rich  men  were  talking  of  the  day  of 
the  Lord,  and  hoping  that  the  day  of  the 
Lord  would  appear. 

You— if  you  have  read  your  Bibles  care- 
fully and  reverently,  must  surely  be  aware 
that  the  day  of  the  Lord,  either  in  the  Old 
Testament  or  in  the  New,  does  not  mean 
merely  the  final  day  of  judgment,  but  any 
striking  event,  any  great  crisis  in  the  world's 
history,  which  throwsadivine  lightupon  that 
history,  and  shows  to  men — at  least  to  those 
who  have  eyes  wherewith  to  see — that  verily 
there  is  a  God  who  judges  the  earth  in 
righteousness,  and  ministers  true  judgment 
among  the  people — a  God  whom  men,  and 


all  their  institutions  should  always  be  pre- 
pared to  meet — lest  coming  suddenly,  he 
find  them  sleeping. 

If  you  are  not  aware  of  this,  the  real 
meaning  of  a  day  of  the  Lord,  a  day  of  the 
Son  of  man,  let  me  entreat  you  to  go  and 
search  the  Scriptures  for  yourselves ;  for  in 
them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life ;  and 
they  are  they  which  testify  of  the  Lord — of 
that  Eternal  Son  of  whom  the  second  Psalm 
speaks,  in  words  which  mobs  and  tyrants, 
the  atheist  and  the  superstitious,  are  alike 
willing  to  forget. 

In  the  time  of  Amos,  the  rich  tyrants  of 
Israel  seem  to  have  meant  by  the  day  of  the 
Lord,  some  vague  hope  that,  in  those  dark 
and  threatening  times.  He  would  interfere 
to  save  them,  if  they  were  attacked  by 
foreign  armies.  But  woe  to  you  that  desire 
the  day  of  the  Lord,  says  Amos  the  herds- 
man. What  do  you  want  with  it?  You 
will  find  it  very  different  from  what  you 
expect.  There  is  a  day  of  the  Lord  coming, 
he  says,  therefore  prepare  to  meet  your  God. 
But  you  are  unprepared,  and  you  will  find 
the  day  of  the  Lord  very  different  from  what 
you  expect  It  will  be  a  day  in  which  you 
will  learn  the  righteousness  of  God.  Be- 
cause He  is  righteous  He  will  not  suffer  your 
unrighteousness.  Because  He  is  good,  He 
will  not  permit  you  to  be  bad.  The  day  of 
the  Lord  to  you  will  be  darkness  and  not 
light,  not  as  you  dream  deliverance  from 
the  invaders,  but  ruin  by  the  invaders,  from 
which  will  be  no  escape.  As  if  a  man  did  flee 
from  a  lion  and  a  bear  met  him ;  or  went 
into  the  house  and  leant  his  hand  on  the 
wall,  and  a  serpent  bit  him.  There  will  be 
no  escape  for  those  wicked  men.  Though 
they  dug  into  hell,  God's  hand  would  take 
them  ;  though  they  climbed  up  into  heaven, 
God  would  fetch  them  down ;  though  they 
hid  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  God  would 
command  the  serpent  and  it  should  bite 
them.  He  would  sift  the  house  of  Israel 
among  all  nations  like  com  in  a  sieve,  and 
not  a  grain  should  fall  to  the  earth.  And  all 
the  sinners  among  God's  people  should  die 
by  the  sword,  who  say,  "  The  evil  shall  not 
overtake  us."  This  was  Amos's  notion  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness. 
These  Israelites  would  not  obey  the  laws  of 
God's  kingdom,  and  be  righteous  and  good. 
But  Amos  told  them,  they  could  not  get  rid 
of  God's  kingdom.  The  Lord  was  King,  in 
spite  of  them,  and  they  would  find  it  out  to 
their  sorrow.  If  they  would  not  seek  his 
kingdom  and  his  government,  his  govern- 
ment would  seek  them,  and  find  them  and 
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find  Uieir  evil  doings  out.  If  they  would  not 
seek  God's  righteousness,  his  righteousness 
would  seek  them,  and  execute  righteous 
judgment  on  them. 

No  wonder  that  the  Israelites  thought 
Amosamosttroublesome  and  insolent  person. 
No  wonder  that  the  smooth  priest  Amaziah 
begged  him  to  begone  and  talk  in  that  way 
somewhere  else.  He  saw  plainly  enough 
that  cither  Amos  must  leave  Samaria,  or  he 
must  leave  it.  The  two  could  no  more  work 
together  than  fire  and  water.  Amos  wanted 
to  make  men  repent  of  their  sins,  while 
Amaziah  wanted  only  to  make  them  easy  in 
iheir  minds ;   and  no  man  can  do  both  at 

So  it  was  then,  my  friends,  and  so  it  will 
be  till  the  end  of  this  wicked  world.  The 
way  to  please  men,  and  be  popular,  always 
was,  and  always  will  be,  Amaziah's  way ; 
to  tell  men  that  they  may  worship  God  and 
the  golden  calf  at  the  same  time,  that  they  may 
worship  God  and  money,  worship  God  and 
follow  the  ways  of  this  wicked  world  which 
suit  their  fancy  and  their  interest;  to  tell 
them  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  over  you 
now,  Christ  is  not  ruling  the  world  now ;  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  will  only  come,  when 
Christ  comes  at  the  last  day,  and  meanwhile, 
if  people  will  only  believe  what  they  are  told, 
and  live  tolerably  respectable  lives,  they 
may  behave  in  all  things  else  as  if  there  was 
no  God,  and  no  judgments  of  God. 

And  seeking  the  righteousness  of  God,  say 
these  preachers  of  Amaziah's  school,  only 
means,  that  if  Christ's  righteousness  is 
imputed  to  you,  you  need  not  be  righteous 
yourselves,  but  will  go  to  heaven  without 
having  been  good  men  here  on  earth.  That 
is  the  comfortable  message  which  the  world 
delights  to  hear,  and  for  which  the  world 
will  pay  a  high  price  to  its  flatterers. 

But  if  any  man  dares  to  tell  his  fellow- 
men  what  Amos  told  them,  and  say.  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  among  you,  and  within 
you,  and  over  you,  whether  you  like  or  not, 
and  you  are  in  it;  the  Lord  is  King,  be 
the  people  never  so  unquiet;  and  all  power 
is  given  to  Him  in  heaven  and  earth  already; 
and  at  the  last  great  day,  when  He  comes  in 
glory,  He  will  show  that  He  has  been 
governing  the  world  and  them  all  along, 
whether  they  cared  to  obey  Him  or  not : — 
if  he  tell  men,  that  the  righteousness  of  God 
means  this — to  pray  for  the  Spirit  of  God 
and  of  Christ,  that  they  may  be  perfect  as 
their  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect,  and  holy  as 
Christ  is  holy,  for  without  holiness  no  man 
shall  see  the  Lord  :  if  be  tell  men,  that  the 


wrath  of  God  was  revealed  from  heaven  at 
the  fall  of  man,  and  has  been  revealed  con- 
tinuously ever  since,  against  all  ungodliness 
and  unrighteousness  of  men,  that  indignation 
and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish  will  fall 
on  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil,  and 
glory,  honour,  and  peace  to  every  man  that 
worketh  good :— when  a  man  dares  to  preach 
that,  he  is  no  more  likely  to  be  popular  with 
the  wicked  world  (for  it  is  a  wicked  world) 
than  Amos  was  popular,  or  St.  Paul  was 
popular,  or  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave 
both  to  Amos  and  to  SL  Paul  their  messages, 
was  popular. 

False  preachers  will  dislike  that  man, 
because  he  wishes  to  make  sinners  uneasy, 
while  they  wish  to  make  them  easy.  Philo- 
sophers, falsely  so-called,  will  dislike  that  man, 
because  he  talks  of  a  kingdom  of  God,  the 
providence  of  God,  and  they  are  busy — at 
least,  just  now — in  telling  men  that  there  is 
no  providence  and  no  God — at  least,  no 
living  God.  The  covetous  and  woridly  will 
<tisUke  that  man,  for  they  believe  that  the 
world  is  governed,  not  by  God,  but  by 
money.  Politicians  will  dislike  that  man, 
because  they  think  that  not  God,  but  they, 
govern  the  world,  by  those  very  politics  and 
knavish  tricks,  which  we  pray  God  to  con- 
found, whenever  we  sing  "  God  save  the 
Queen." 

And  the  common  people — the  masses — 
who  ought  to  hear  such  a  man  gladly,  for 
his  words  are  to  them,  if  they  would  under- 
stand them,  a  gospel,  and  good  news  of 
divine  hope  and  deliverance  from  sin  and 
ignorance,  oppression  and  misery  —  tha 
masses,  I  say,  will  dislike  that  man,  because 
he  tells  them  that  God's  will  is  law,  and 
must  be  obeyed  at  all  risks.  And  the  poor 
foob  have  got  into  their  heads  just  now  that 
not  God's  will,  but  the  will  of  the  people,  is 
law,  and  that  not  the  eternal  likeness  of 
God,  but  whatever  they  happen  to  decide  by 
the  majority  of  the  moment,  is  Right  And 
so  such  a  preacher  will  not  be  popular  with 
the  many.  They  will  dismiss  him,  at  best,  as 
they  might  a  public  singer  or  lecturer,  with 
compliments  and  thanks,  and  so  excuse  them- 
selves from  doing  what  he  tells  them.  And 
he  must  look  for  his  sincere  hearers  in  the 
hearts  of  those — and  there  are  such,  I  verily 
believe,  ^in  this  congregation — who  have  a 
true  love  and  a  true  fear  of  Christ,  their 
incarnate  God — who  believe,  indeed,  that 
Christ  is  their  King,  and  the  King  of  all  the 
earth,  who  think  that  to  please  Him  is  the 
most  blessed,  as  welt  as  Che  roost  profitable, 
thing  which  man  can  do ;  to  displease  Him 
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the  most  horrible,  as  well  the  most  danger- 
ous, thing  which  man  can  do ;  and  who, 

therefore,  try  to  please  Him  by  becoming 
like  Him,  by  leaily  renouncing  the  world 
and  all  its  mean  and  false  and  selfish  ways, 
and  putting  on  his  new  pattern  of  man, 
which  is  created  after  God's  likeness  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness.  Blessed  are 
they,  for  of  them  it  is  written,  "  Blessed  are 
they  that  hunger  and  thirst  -after  righteous- 
ness, for  they  shall  be  filled."  Even  Christ 
himself  shall  fill  them.  Blessed  are  they, 
and  all  that  they  take  in  hand,  for  of  them 
it  is  written,  "  Blessed  are  all  they  that  fcar 
the  Lord,  and  walk  in  his  ways."  For  thou 
slialC  eat  the  labours  of  thine  hands ;  the  Lord 
is  righteous  in  all  his  ways,  and  holy  in  all  his 
works.  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  them  that  fear 
Him,  yea,  unto  all  that  call  upon  Him  faith- 
fully. He  also  will  fulfil  the  desire  of  them 
that  fear  Him.  He  also  will  hearken— ay, 
and  will  help  them. 

Happy,  ay,  blest  will  such  souls  be,  let 
the  day  of  the  Lord  appear  when  it  will,  or 
how  it  will.  It  may  appear,  the  day  of  the 
Lord,  as  it  has  appeared  again  and  again  in 
history,  in  the  thunder  of  some  mighty  war. 
It  may  appear  after  some  irresistible,  though 
often  silent  revolution,  whether  religious  or 
intellectual,  social  or  political.  It  will  appear 
at  last,  as  that  great  day  of  days,  which  will 


conclude,  so  we  believe,  the  drama  of  human 
history,  and  all  men  shall  give  account  for 
their  own  marks.  But,  however  and  when- 
ever it  shall  appear,  they  at  least  will  watch 
its  dawning,  neither  with  the  seltish  assurance 
of  modem  Pharisaism,  nor  with  the  abject 
terror  of  mediseval  superstirion  ;  but  with 
that  manful  faith  with  which  he  who  sang 
the  98th  Psalm  saw  the  day  of  the  Lord 
dawn  once  in  the  far  east,  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  cried  with  solemn 
joy,  in  the  glorious  words  which  you  have 
just  heard  sung — words  which  the  Church  of 
England  has  embodied  in  her  daily  evening 
service,  in  order,  I  presume,  to  show  her  true 
children  how  they  ought  to  lookatdaysofjudg 
ment;  and  so  prepare  to  meet  their  God  :— 

"  Show  yourselves  joyful  unto  the  Lord, 
all  ye  lands.    Sing,  rejoice,  and  give  thanks. 

"  Let  the  sea  make  a  noise,  and  all  that 
therein  is :  the  round  world,  and  they  that 
dwell  therein. 

"  Let  the  floods  ckp  their  hands,  and  let 
the  hills  be  joyful  together  before  the  Lord. 

"  For  He  cometh  to  judge  the  earth. 

"With  righteousness  shall  He  judge  the 
world;  and  the  people  with  equity. 

"  Giory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son, 
and  to  the  Holy  Ghost : 

"As  it  was  in  the  b^inning,  is  now,  and 
ever  shall  be,  world  without  eud.     Amen." 


TN  a  grand  old-Germao  dty 

There  stuids  xa  Orphan's  Home, 
Where  all  slray  lambs,  for  pity. 

Are  folded  as  they  come ; 
They  fill  four  hundred  places, 

Uuwelcomed,  nndismisEed, 
And  all  those  little  faces 

No  mothet-lips  have  kissed. 

There  came  a  great  disorder 

On  the  biare  old  Geiman  land. 
With  battles  on  her  border 

And  mighty  foes  at  tiand ; 
And  woonded,  sick,  and  dying. 

By  many  a  mournful  scote. 
In  Leipzig  town  were  lying 

TiU  there  was  room  no  more. 

Then  spake  a  Proclamation, 

"  O,  loyal  Leipzig  men. 
The  soldiers  of  the  nation 

Serve  every  citizen; 
Take  home  these  orphan  childrea 

Till  good  times  come  anew. 
And  make  their  hall  a  hospital 

For  (hose  who  bleed  for  you ! " 


Soon  in  the  quiet  places 

Of  children's  sleep  or  play. 
Long  rows  of  rcstlejs  faces, 

Bearded  and  war-worn,  lay  ; 
And  the  children  went,  half-ftightened. 

Into  a  world  un^canoed. 
Where  many  a  small  clasp  tightened 

On  many  a  careless  hand. 

By  many  ■  fireside  sittiag, 

Goodman  to  ([oodwife  ^pake, 
"  We  take  this  charge,  as  fitting. 

For  our  dear  country's  sake ; 
Xbe  toils  of  war  with  reason 

The  fruits  of  peace  should  cam. 
And  it  is  but  for  a  Eeason, 

And  (he  cbildren  will  relum." 

In  walked  each  helpless  stranger, 

With  such  a  doubtful  face. 
Half  in  the  fear  of  danger. 

Hair  in  the  hope  of  grace  ; 
They  thounht— as  memory  rouses 

Dreams  of  their  big  bare  hall — 
"  O :  thcie  must  be  children's  honsei, 

Because  tbey  are  so  small  1 
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"  On  tiptoe  I  ihonl']  be  able 

To  teach  thai  tiim-seC  shelf, 
I  can  dioc  a(  this  toy-table, 

And  carve  Che  meat  myself; 
Can  I  venture  to  ask  it, 

Is  this  Ultle  chair  for  me  ? 
Is  there  a  babe  in  that  basket  ? 

And  may  I  peep  and  see  ?  " 

Strange  were  the  simple  laboois 

Where  childifn  could  do  half. 
Strangest  of  all,  the  neiehbonis 

Who  came  to  talk  and  Isngh ; 
Life  grew  a  pleasant  itoiy. 

With  all  things  etranee  and  iwect, 
And  O !  the  hMumr  and  gloiy 

Of  «(taiids  is  the  street  1 

The  days  were  busy  and  cbeety. 

The  food  was  just  enough. 
And  if  sometimei  the  wife  was  veaij. 

Or  sometimes  the  man  was  rough. 
Why,  cuffs  were  followed  by  kisses. 

And  shoneis  made  air  serene,! 
And  Where's  the  child  that  miisei 

The  calm  of  a  cold  machine  ? 

The  war-tide  paused,  receded, 

The  strong  land  laughed  again. 
And  room  no  more  was  needed 

For  men  in  their  battle- pain  ; 
Then  spake  a  Proclamation, 

And  the  good  words  seemed  to  bum 
"  There  is  joy  through  all  the  nation. 

And  the  children  may  retnni." 

0 1  strong  land  that  rejoices 
Wlien  tliose  good  words  ate  said. 


Did  you  heat  the  children's  voices 

From  many  a  little  bed  ? 
Did  [hey  waken,  hardly  knowing 

■\Vlial  was  about  to  be, 
Then  whisper,  "  I  am  going ; 

There  is  no  joy  tor  rae." 

I  think  their  Falliet  heard  them. 

For  when  that  morning  comes 
One  joyful  thing,  is  happening 

In  four  hundred  Leipiig  homes  ; 
Tiie  goodwife  looked  at  the  goodman, 

And  wistfully  she  smiled, 
But  he  q»oke  out,  with  never  a  doubt, 

"We'll  keep  out  orphan  child !  " 

It  was  only  tbe  kind  honts  moving. 

And  the  common  daily  light 
Had  taught  the  trick  of  loving, 

Through  word  and  touch  and  sight ; 
And  they  never  questioned  whether 

Trouble  or  loss  might  come, 
For  their  hearts  had  grown  together 

In  the  little  lift  at  home. 
Now  all  yon  Cierman  people. 

For  peaceful  nights  and  days, 
I.et  tower  and  throne  and  steeple 

Send  up  their  songs  of  praise 
But  God  can  make  an  allar 

Of  every  cottage  hearth, 
And  children's  lips  can  falter 

The  happiest  hymns  on  earth. 

MBHUJJ^  B.   SUtDLEY.* 


*  Ttii  Inw  biitorr  of  tko  befflnnuip  of  boardin^-out  id 
Ldfiiic  Ii  told  by  Frofeuor  iDfram,  of  i'rini^  Colleffa. 
UBbliD,  in  u  lufmlnbls  paper  on  Paupu  Scbooli,  ciud 
htCoH  tbs  Scatlitical  and  Social  Society  of  Ireland,  Ja- 
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THE  father  of  Daniel  Wilson,  fifth  bishop 
of  Calcutta,  was  a  master  sillc-weaTei  in 
Spitalfields.  He  lived  in  a  good,  old- 
fashioned  roomy  house  in  Church  Street,  and 
there,  on  the  and  of  July,  1 778,  a  son  was  bom 
to  him,  who  was  afterwards  named  Daniel. 
The  boy  did  not  thrive  welL  He  was  naturally 
a  sicldy  child,  and  the  air  of  London  did  not 
agree  with  him ;  w  he  was  put  out  to  nurse  in 
the  countij'.  This  probably  saved  his  life. 
Certainly,  it  strengthened  his  constitution,  for 
after  a  few  years  he  shook  off  the  frail 
delicacy  of  his  infancy,  and  developed  into 
a  "  healthy,  vigorous  boy,  with  a  firm  step, 
buoyant  spirits,  and  a  handsome  intellectual 
countenance."  He  was  strong  enough,  at 
the  age  of  seven,  to  be  sent  to  school,  and 
choice  was  then  made  of  an  academy  in  the 


pleasant  and  healthy  village  of  Eltham,  in 
Kent.  Having  spent  three  years  tliere,  he 
was  removed,  for  higher  tuition,  to  a  school 
at  HacJtney,  superintended  by  the  Kev.  John 
Eyre,  who  at  one  time  had  been  curate  to 
the  well-known  Richard  Cecil.  There  he 
pursued  his  studies  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen, 
when  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  relative, 
William  Wilson,  who,  like  Daniel's  father, 
was  a  silk  manufacturer,  in  a  large  way  of 
business,  having  his  office  in  Milk  Street, 
Cheapside. 

.  So  the  future  bishop  entered  into  the  rudi- 
mentary details  of  city  life — visiting  banks, 
presenting  bills  of  exchange,  and  otherwise 
doing  out-of-doors  work  (with  an  occasional 
excursion  to  the  Chapter  Coffee-house),  which 
was  at  once  pleasant  and    salutary.    The 
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worthy  master  of  the  establishment  was 
rather  a  strict  man,  exacting  rigid  obedience 
from  all  who  served  under  him,  and  some  of 
them  rarely  enjoyed  the  fresh  air  except  at 
open  window.  One  said  that  he  sometimes 
went  three  weeks  without  putting  his  hat 
It  was  well,  therefore,  for  young  Daniel  that, 
being  a  relative  of  the  master  and  greatly  to 
be  trusted,  he  was  sent  out  from  time  to  time 
to  tread  the  streets  of  London.  It  was  well, 
too,  that,  though  the  hours  of  business  were 
long,  he  found  time  for  intellectual  exercises. 
He  worked  at  Latin  and  French  in  his  bed- 
room, and  improved  himself  in  English 
composition.  He  had  no  dislike  to  his 
present  work,  no  desire  to  leave  it,  for  there 
was  something  alluring  in  the  future.  He 
would  certainly  become  rich.  Civic  honours 
might  fall  in  his  way.  There  were  less 
likely  things  than  that  he  should  become 
sheriff,  alderman,  and  in  due  course  lord 
mayor  of  London,  with  a  baronetcy,  or  a 
knighthood  at  the  least,  to  celebrate  the  year 
of  his  mayoralty. 

As  to  any  idea  of  the  ministry,  all  such 
thoughts  were  far  away  from  him  at  this  time. 
He  was  by  no  means  a  seriously-minded 
youth.  Years  afterwards  he  castigated  him- 
self with  an  exaggerated  severity  not  at  all 
uncommon  with  neophytes.  He  spoke  of 
himself  as  the  chief  of  sinners ;  but  in  reality 
he  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the 
majority  of  striplings  in  the  counting-houses 
of  the  great  metropolis.  Those  were  evil 
days  for  the  rising  generation.  They  had 
caught  the  contagion  of  scepticism  and 
blasphemy  from  France,  and  their  disputa- 
tions were  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  unreason- 
able. In  Milk  Street,  Cheapside,  was  a 
considerable  gathering  of  presumptuous  strip- 
lings, whose  delight  it  was,  in  default  of  music 
halls,  to  spend  their  evenings  in  talking 
nonsense,  which  would  have  been  lamentable 
if  it  had  not  been  ludicrous.  Daniel  Wilson 
wrote  down  against  himself  that  he  had  no 
faith  and  no  understanding,  that  he  never 
prayed,  that  he  had  vile  thoughts  and  that  he 
did  vile  things,  and  was  altogether  a  castaway. 

But  in  this  career  he  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  some  happy  words  of  one  of  his  fellow- 
inmates.  On  the  9th  of  March,  1796,  the 
usual  disputations  were  going  on  in  the  ware- 
house, and  Wilson  was  strenuously  denying 
,"  the  responsibility  of  mankind,  on  the  sup- 
position of  absolute  election,  and  the  folly  of 
all  human  exertions,  where  grace  was  held  to 
be  irresistible,"  when  another  young  man  1 
observed  that  "God  had  appointed  the  end. 
He  had  also  appointed  the  means,"     To  this  I 


young  Wilson  replied  that  "  he  had  none  of 
those  feelings  towards  God  which  He  required 
and  approved."  "Then  pray  for  the  feel- 
ings," was  the  prompt  answer  of  his  com- 
panion. The  good  advice  was  not  thrown 
away.  That  night  Daniel  prayed,  and  there 
was  an  answer  to  his  prayers,  dimly  discern- 
ible at  the  first,  but  not  without  "access  of 
unexpected  strength."  The  strength  soon 
displayed  itself  in  open  action.  He  deter- 
mined to  seek  the  advice  of  one  older  and 
wiser  than  himself.  To  whom  better  could 
he  go,  in  the  &tst  instance,  than  to  his  old 
tutor  and  friend,  Mr.  Eyre.  So  he  wrote 
him  a  letter  and  paid  him  a  visit,  and  received 
kindly  and  gentle  encouragement  from  the 
good  man,  who  regarded  Daniel  with  some- 
thing of  paternal  interest.  But  he  was  still 
dissatisfied  with  himself.  He  was  too  greedy 
of  immediate  results.  He  expected  not  only  a 
prompt,  but  a  full  answer  to  his  prayers.  He 
had  long  been  dead  to  all  spiritual  things, 
and  now  he  looked  for  a  sudden  revival,  or 
rather  a  new  birth.  The  impatience  and 
impetuosity  of  youth  were  upon  him,  and  he 
had  not  taken  thoroughly  to  heart  the  wise 
words  of  his  fellow-servitor  at  the  Milk 
Street  warehouse.  He  expected  the  end  to 
be  worked  out  by  means  most  intelligible  to 
the  finite,  not  in  accordance  with  the  inscru- 
table will  of  the  Infinite. 

In  this  state  of  dissatisfaction  young 
Daniel  Wilson  sought  further  advice  and 
guidance.  He  went  to  the  Rev.  John 
Newton,  for  many  years  the  friend  and  com- 
panion of  William  Cowper  at  Olney,  but 
then  rector  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  London. 
That  remarkable  man,  the  story  of  whose 
life  is  a  vivid  romance,  was  not  likely  to 
discourage  the  impetuous  youth,  because  his 
prayers  had  not  yet,  in  the  fullest  sense,  been 
answered  by  the  almighty  goodness.  New- 
ton had  begun  his  career  as  a  mariner  and 
a  slave-dealer,  and  his  conversion  had  been 
slowly  wrought  out,  with  many  intemiptions 
and  backslidings,  much  doubt  and  despon- 
dency, sometimes  despair.  When  young 
Wilson  called  upon  him,  "  he  inculcated  the 
salutary  lesson  of  waiting  patiently  upon  the 
Lord."  "  He  told  me,"  wrote  the  youth  to 
his  pious  mother,  "  God  could,  no  doubt,  if 
He  pleased,  produce  a  full-grown  oak  in 
an  instant  on  the  most  barren  spot ;  but 
that  such  was  not  the  ordinary  working  of 
his  Providence.  The  acorn  was  first  sown  in 
the  ground,  and  there  was  a  secret  operation 
going  on  for  some  time ;  and  even  when  the 
sprout  appeared  above  ground,  if  you  were 
continvally  to  be  watching  it,  you  would  not 
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perceive  its  growth,"  This,  and  much  more 
that  Newton  told  hira,  he  took  sorely  to 
heart  He  went  away  cast  down  and  op- 
pressed, because  he  could  not  realise  the' 
fulness  of  the  faith  and  love  which  he  knew 
to  be  necessary  to  salvation. 

The  year  passed  on  to  its  dreary  close, 
and  still  Daniel  Wilson  complained  that 
words  could  not  express  the  abominations 
of  his  life,  nor  any  self-exertions  or  human 
power  extricate  him  from  the  sea  of  misery 
in  which  he  was  involved ;  so  he  determined 
to  seek  another  interview  with  Mr.  Newton, 
But  the  good  man  stuck  to  his  old  text — 
"  ITiere  is  a  regular  gradation  of  progress. 
'Then  shall  we  know,  if  we  follow  on  to 
know  the  Lord.'  I  don't  like  folks  who 
jump  into  comfort  all  at  once.  It  is  better 
to  go  on  gradually,  God  lays  the  foundation 
in  the  heart,  and  the  walls  no  sooner  peep 
above  ground  than  we  want  the  roof  clapped 
on ;  but  that  won't  do," 

All  this  was  sufficiently  intelligible.  His 
head  accepted  it,  but  his  heart  rejected  it 
He  dated  his  conversion,  or  rather  the  glim- 
merings of  truth  which  were  to  lead  the  way 
to  his  conversion,  from  the  9th  of  March, 
1 796,  but  when  the  9th  of  March,  1 797,  came 
round  hewa^  stiil  sunk  in  despondency.  He 
had  not  yet  learnt  to  "  wait  upon  the  Lord." 
But  God  forgave  his  impatience,  and  irtien 
His  good  time  came  the  dead  heart  began  to 
live.  There  was  a  sudden  burst  of  light,  and 
he  came  forth  as  it  were  out  of  the  darkness 
of  the  tomb,  and  all  the  cerements  and  grave- 
clothes  of  doubt  and  unbelief  fell  from  him. 
In  October,  r797,  not  without  some  misgiv- 
ings, he  came  to  the  solemn  resolution  that 
he  would  take  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  at  Mr.  Eyre's  chapel.  When  the 
time  came,  in  fear  and  trembling,  but  after- 
wards with  unspeakable  comfort  to  himself 
he  approached  the  table  of  the  holy  com- 
munion and  partook  of  the  sacred  elements. 
"  Yesterday  and  to-day,"  he  wrote  on  the 
4th  of  October,  "  have  been,  I  think,  the 
happiest  days  of  my  life.  The  Lor4  shines 
£0  upon  my  soul  that  I  cannot  but  love  Him, 
and  desire  no  longer  to  live  to  myself,  but  to 
Him. ...  I  have  felt  great  desires  to  go  or  do 
anything  to  spread  the  name  of  Jesus ;  and 
I  have  even  wished,  if  it  were  the  Lord's  will, 
to  go  as  a  missionary  to  heathen  lands."  So 
the  conversion  of  Daniel  Wilson,  apprentice, 
of  Milk  Street,  Cheapside,  was  tuUy  accom* 
plished. 

Still  Daniel  Wilson  was  but  an  appren- 
tice, and  he  could  not  break  through  his 
articles  without  the  consent  of  his  father  and 


his  master.  The  former  was  by  no  means 
pleased  with  these  erratic  desires  on  the  part 
of  a  youth  of  nineteen,  who,  it  was  suppcraed, 
might  any  day  backslide  into  the  worldliness 
of  the  past.  Daniel  had  a  good  reputation 
at  the  warehouse  as  a  promising  roan  of  busi- 
ness;- and,  with  such  connections,  a  com- 
petency, if  not  a  fortune,  was  secured  to  him. 
In  this  dliemma,  Mr.  Eyre  came  forward 
with  the  proposal  of  a  compromise.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  question  should  be  shelved 
for  a  year.  This  was  accepted,  but  under  the 
trial  the  old  impatience  broke  out  again. 
Sometimes  he  thought  he  was  wrong  in  seek- 
ing man's  advice  at  all,  and  then  he  resolved 
to  seek  roore  of  it.  So  he  went  to  the 
Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  whose  strong  common- 
sense,  clothed  in  brief  incisive  language,  must 
have  somewhat  staggered  the  novice.  When 
Daniel  Wilson  asked  his  instructor  whether 
it  was  his  duty  to  wait  till  he  was  out  of  his 
time,  the  great  , preacher  of  Surrey  Chapel 
answered,  "  Yes,  certainly ;  your  lime  is  not 
your  own.  By  a  mutual  agreement,  you 
have  bound  yourself  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  and  that  obligation  is  superior  to  any 
other."  Still  Daniel  did  not  relinquish  the 
pursuit  There  was  another  eminent  Evan- 
gelical divine  to  be  consulted,  and,  with  his- 
father's  consent,  Daniel  had  an  interview  with 
the  Rev.  Richard  Cecil,  of  St.  John's  Chapel, 
Bedford  Row.  His  reception  of  the  youth 
was  more  encouraging,  and  his  father  con- 
sented that  he  should  leave  business  and 
Milk  Street  behind  him,  and  enter  himself 
at  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford.  So  the  ap- 
prentice developed  into  the  undergraduate ; 
and  Mr.  Cecil's  curate,  the  Rev,  Josiah 
Pratt,  who  lived  in  Doughty  Street,  near  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  was  selected  to  "coach" 
the  young  aspirant  for  holy  orders.t 

liiat  was  a  very  momentous  period  in  the 
history  of  Evangelical  Protestantism  in  Eng- 
land. The  reader  who  is  familiar  with  the 
religious  biographies  of  that  epoch  must 
recognise  many  well-known  names  in  the 
foregoing  record  of  Daniel  Wilson's  con- 
version. There  were  masters  in  Israel  ia 
those  days — men  at  whose  feet  the  young 
blasphemers  of  the  last  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  widi  newly  awakened 
consciences,  were  eager  to  sit  and  listen. 
Not  many  years  before  Daniel  Wilson  carried 
his  doubts,  his  conflicts,  and  his  swrows  to 
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John  Newton,  another  young  man,  destined 
also  to  be  a  shining  Ught  in  India,  had  sought 
inspiration  from  the  same  human  source.  A 
lawyer's  clerk,  named  Claudius  Buchanan,' 
far  sunk  in  impiety  and  immorality,  had  been 
roused  from  the  sleep  of  apathy  by  the  wise 
and  earnest  words  of  the  rector  of  St,  Mary's, 
Woohioth,  Buchanan  wrote  to  him,  but 
subscribed  no  name  to  his  letter.  So  Newton, 
feeling  sure  that  he  would  be  present,  ad- 
dressed the  nameless  stranger  from  the  pulpit, 
and  adjured  him  to  come  and  lay  bare  his 
hidden  griefs  to  his  pastor.  The  invitation 
was  joyfully  accepted.  The  result  is  known. 
It  does  not  belong  to  this  narrative  to  dwell 
upon  it ;  and  Newton — great  as  he  was,  and 
perhaps  better  known  to  the  present  genera- 
tion than  any  of  his  holy  contemporaries-— 
{for  many  who  but  dimly  know  the  story  of 
his  own  life,  are'  familiar  with  him  as  pars 
magna  of  the  life  of  Cowper  at  Otney)  was 
but  one  of  many  good  men  who  stemmed 
the  tide  of  tliat  fierce  sea  of  infidelity  and 
blasphemy  which  swept  over  us  from  the 
opposite  shores  of  France.    C 

But  it  was  not  only  from  thi  pulpit,  it  was 
not  only  by  men  with  an  accepted  mission  to 
declare  glad  tidings  to  unbelievers  and  to 
waveiers,  that  this  great  work  was  accom- 
plished. The  Newtons,  the  Scotts,  the  Cecils, 
the  Simeons,  the  Hills,  and  the  Fullers  were 
powerful  in  their  individual  might,  to  pro- 
claim the  gospel  of  salvation  ;  but  they  had 
not  the  means  to  send  the  glorious  message 
forth  to  the  uttermost  comers  of  the  earth. 
One  thing  was  wanting  to  them — that  with 
which,  for  their  own  personal  ends,  they 
might  well  afford  to  despise;  they  wanted 
money.  Some  of  them  at  least  made  money, 
but  they  neither  handled  nor  enjoyed  it. 
The  profits  of  Scotfs  Commentary  might 
have  subsidised  a  mission  to  the  heathen ; 
but  it  went  into  the  pockets  of  rogues.*  The 
great  cause,  however,  did  not  need  pecu- 
ciary  succours  earned  by  the  literary  industry 
of  poorly-paid  preachers.  The  privilege  was 
granted  to  men  whom  God  had  called  to  the 
performance  of  secular  duties,  but  in  whom 
the  divine  afflatus  was  as  cogent  as  in  the 
breasts  of  Whitefield  and  Newton.  There 
were  bankers  and  merchants  in  the  City  of 
London,  with  their  suburban  mansions  or 
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villas  in  Clapham  or  Battersea,  not  less 
zealous    than    the   Evangelical    priesthood, 

who  were  doing  such  great  things  for  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  Conspicuous  among  these 
were  the  Thorntons,  Charles  Grant  the  elder, 
John  Shore  (afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth), 
and  Zachary  Macaulay.  These  names  are 
too  well  known  to  render  it  necessary  that  I 
should  dwell  upon  the  characters  and  careers 
of  those  who  conferred  such  honour  upon 
them."  This  is  merely  a  digression,  but  it 
is  a  serviceable,  if  not  a  necessary  one ;  for 
we  cannot  rightly  understand  the  progress  of 
the  great  Evangelical  work  that  was  going  on 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth,  with- 
out taking  full  account  of  the  participation 
in  these  pious  labours  of  the  large-hearted 
and  full-brained  laymen  who  contributed 
from  their  ample  material  and  intellectual 
resources  towaixls  the  success  of  the  great 
enterprise. 

Daniel  Wilson  went  to  college.  In  No- 
vember, 1798,  he  went  into  "residence"  at 
St  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford.  There  was  not 
much  that  was  eventful,  or  in  any  way 
remarkable  in  his  universiq'  career.  Oxford 
was  more  tranquil  than  Cambridge — more 
decorous,  more  frigid  and  formal.  It  had 
not  been  warmed  by  the  enthusiastic,  demon- 
strative Evangelism  of  such  men  as  Charles 
Simeon.  As  an  instance  of  the  temperature 
of  Oxford  Christianity  at  the  time  of  Daniel 
Wilson's  residence,  the  following  is  given  in 
Mr.  Bateman's  book  : — "  A  most  accom- 
plished member  of  St  John's,  an  excellent 
scholar,  and  one  who  was  deemed  a  model 
of  an  undergraduate  of  those  days,  not  only 
never  read  his  (a)  Bible,  but  did  not  possess 
one.  Being  remonstrated  with  by  a  friend, 
his  rejoinder  was, '  How  can  I  help  it  ?  Do 
you  think  that  I  could  by  any  possibility  go 
mto  Parker's  (the  bookseller's)  shop,  and 
ask  for  a  Bible?'" 

But  there  seems  to  have  been  a  better 
state  of  things  in  the  obscure  halls  than  in 
the  prominent  colleges  ;  and  Daniel  Wilson 
was  not  wholly  without  society  that  was 
pleasing  to  him.  He  toded  on  bravely  at 
his  academical  studies,  but  he  never  became 
a  great  scholar,  as  scholarly  greatness  was 
interpreted  in  those  days.  He  could  not  have 
written  a  dissertation  on  the  "Digamma;" 
but  he  gained  a  prize  for  English  prose  in 
Heber's  yeaT,+  and  Uie  subject  of  his  essay 
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was  "  Common  Sense,"  Thirty  or  forty  years 
afterwards  I  often  heard  it  said,  that  Bishop 
Wibon  had  many  great  and  good  qualities, 
but  that  common  sense  was  not  one  of  them. 
I  may  speak  of  this  shortly.  No  one  was 
more  surprised  than  Wilson  himself  at  his 
success ;  and  when  it  came  he  was  troubled 
in  his  mind  greatly,  because  he  had  to  read 
ji)oud  his  essay  in  the  theatre  on  Commemo- 
ration Day.  But  when  the  time  came,  the 
butden  of  his  fears  fell  from  him.  He  deli- 
vered his  essay  with  considerable  effect,  and 
was  received  with  general  applause.  When 
he  descended,  Reginald  Heber  look  his 
place  on  the  rostrum.  Years  afterwards, 
Daniel  Wilson,  referring  to  that  memorable 
day,  said,  "  Is  it  not  a  singular  coincidence 
tliat  Heber,  my  revered,  able,  and  pious  pre- 
decessor, delivered  his  poem  on 'Palestine' 
on  the  very  day  that  I  delivered  my  English 
prose  essay  on  'Common  Sense  ?'  I  well 
remember,  as  I  came  down  from  the  rostrum, 
seeing  Heber,  who  sate  immediately  behind, 
testifying  his  applause  in  the  kindest  manner, 
though  I  never  made  his  acquaintance  till 
1S12,  when  Mr.  Thornton  introduced  him  to 
me  at  St.  John's  Chapel,  Bedford  Row."  So 
Daniel  Wilson  gained  one  of  the  university 
prizes,  took  his  degree,  first  as  bachelor 
{1802},  and  then  as  master  of  arts  (1804), 
and  never  took  his  name  off  the  college 
books. 

But  in  the  meanwhile  he  had  been  or- 
dained. He  had  maintained  his  correspond- 
ence with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cecil,  who  was  then 
rector  of  Chobham,  in  Surrey,  The  living 
was  in  the  gift  of  Mr.  Thornton.  It  was  of 
no  great  value,  and  it  was  presented  to  that 
eminent  divine  as  a  sort  of  rural  supplement 
to  bis  higher  charge  of  the  chapel  in  John 
Street.'  Perhaps,  of  all  the  Evangelical 
ministers  whom  Wilson  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  in  bis  youth,  Cecil  was  the  one 
whom  be  most  loved,  and  to  whom  he  felt 
himself  most  indebted.  He  had  strong  feel- 
ings of  filial  reverence  towards  him,  and 
Cecil  upon  his  part  regarded  Daniel  Wilson 
and  his  career  with  almost  parental  emotion. 
What  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the 
rector  of  Chobham  should  desire  to  have 
young  Wilson  as  his  curate?  Cecil  was 
growing  old.  The  strong  spirit  within  him 
was  wearing  him  out.  He  often  preached 
with  elocjuent  fervour,  whilst  suffering  acute 
pains  which  would  have  driven  most  men  to 
their  beds.  He  knew  that  the  frail  flesh  was 
failing  him,  and  he  was  eager  to  find  among 
the  nsing  generation  of  Evangelical  minis- 
ters one  wlio  might  first  assist  him  in  his 


work,  and  afterwards  take  the  whole  burden 
on  himself.  His  mantle  must  soon  be  sur- 
rendered to  another.  Who  so  fit  to  receive 
it  as  the  sometime  apprentice  of  Milk  Street? 
Truly,  it  would  be  great  gain  to  them  both 
that  they  should  enter  into  close  communion 
with  one  another.  So  Daniel  Wilson,  then 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  went  down  to  Chob- 
ham, and  sate  at  the  feet  of  that  Gamaliel, 
gaining  wisdom  every  day. 

The  20th  of  September,  1801,  was  the 
day  of  his  ordination.  He  entered  at  once 
on  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  His  first 
sermon  was  on  the  text,  "  Him  that  comelh 
to  me,  I  will  in  nowise  cast  out"  It  was 
well  received  by  the  congregation.  The 
young  preacher  had  wisely  resolved  not  to 
imitate  the  manner  of  his  master.  Cecil  had 
gone  up  to  London,  to  tend  his  flock  in 
Bedford  Row,  and  the  whole  duty  of  the 
two  churches  in  Surrey  was  cast  upon  him. 
Preaching  was  but  a  part  of  it ;  and  a  small 
part,  for  he  complained  that  he  had  but 
little  time  in  which  to  prepare  his  sermons 
amidst  all  the  house-to-house  visiting  that 
pressed  so  heavily  upon  him.  When  he 
went  home  he  was  weary  and  languid,  and 
he  had  often  to  do  balde  with  himself  in 
resistance  of  his  natural  inclination  to  rest. 
It  is  well  that  those  who  argue  against  brain- 
working,  invito  Minervd,  and  who  urge  that 
what  is  badly  done  is  worse  than  what  is 
not  done  at  Eiil,  often  mere  excuses  for  idle- 
ness, should  ponder  well  what  young  Daniel 
Wilson  wrote  at  this  time.  "  Necessity 
draws  out  the  powers  of  the  mind  and 
brings  its  riches  to  the  light  The  most 
celebrated  men  have  excelled  others  by  the 
force  of  will.  Compulsion  must  be  used. 
The  mind  must  be  urged.  The  faculties 
must  be  exerted.  Nothing  must  be  yielded 
to  delay,  fastidiousness,  or  languor.  The 
doors  must  be  beaten  in  and  broken  down 
if  they  will  not  open."  Some  will  say  that 
this  is  "  killing  work  ; "  perhaps  it  may  be  in 
some  cases  j  but  Daniel  Wilson  worked, 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  until  death  took  him 
at  the  ripe  age  of  fourscore. 

In  thu  rural  work  the  young  minister 
was  interrupted  by  what,  at  some  time  or 
other,  interrupts  most  of  ua — he  fell  in  love 
and  thought  of  being  married.  He  had  not 
to  go  far  in  search  of  a  bride.  He  found 
one  within  the  immediate  circle  of  his  own 
kindred.  He  married  his  cousin,  Anne 
Wilson,  on  the  a^rd  of  November,  1803. 

After  this  event,  Daniel  Wilson's  life  was 
spent  for  some  years,  partly  in  Oxford,  where 
he  became  assistant  tutor,  at  St,  Edmund's 
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Hall,  and  afterwards  sole  tulor  and  Vice- 
Principal,  and  partly  in  the  neighbouring 
parish  at  Merton,  with  which  his  family  were 
ronnected,  and  where  he  officiated  as  curate 
on  Sundays,  This  was  the  quietest,  least 
eventful  part  of  his  career.  It  lasted  til! 
1809,  when  the  way  iv.Ts  opened  to  him  for 
higher  duties  and  more  stirring  work.     • 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  during  his 
incumbency  of  St,  John's  Chapel  his  powers 
as  a  preacher  were  at  their  height.  He 
had  sluken  off  the  diffidence  of  youth,  and 
the  garrulity  of  age  had  not  yet  come  upon 
him.  He  had  no  parish  work— no  house- 
to-house  visitations  among  the  poor,  whose 
"  short  and  simple  annals  "  were  to  be  studied 
and  turned  to  account  in  his  rural  ministra- 
tions. The' pulpit,  if  not  everything,  was  now 
the  first  thing  to  him.  He  had  a  highly  intel- 
lectual audience ;  and  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  preach  up  to  their  standard. 
Among  those  who  assembled  to  hear  him 
were  Charles  Grant  the  elder,  and  his  two 
sons,  Charles  and  Robert,  both  on  the  high 
road  to  distinction  ;  John  Thornton  and  his 
sons;  Zachary  Macaulay  and  his  son  Thomas, 
the  great  historian ;  William  Wilberforce  and 
his  son  Samuel,  afterwards  the  much-vener- 
ated and  now  the  much-lamented  Bishop 
of  Winchester ;  and  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir 
James,  Stephen.  The  chapel  was  always 
quite  full,  and  many  were  compelled  to  find 
sitting  or  standing  room  elsewhere  than  in 
the  pews,  or  to  take  their  departure.  That 
his  discourse,  at  that  time,  was  wonderfully 
impressive  is  not  to  be  doubted.  He  was  in 
the  prime  of  his  life.  His  physical  powers 
had  in  nowise  begun  to  fail  him,  and  the 
familiarities  which  at  a  later  period  were 
apparent  in  his  discourses,  did  not  then  raise 
the  smiles  of  his  audience.  With  an  earnest- 
ness of  manner  and  a  solemnitj-  of  utterance, 
within  due  bounds  and  graduated  to  suit  the 
occasion,  he  preached  Christ  Crucified  to 
friends  and  strangers,  and  sent  no  man 
empty  away.  All  listened,  some  perhaps 
wiUi  distaste  at  first,  but  they  soon  came  to 
love  what  they  had  hated.  Mr.  Bateman 
relates,  that  a  young  lawyer  hearing  him  for 
the  first  time  said,  "  I  will  never  hear  that 
Daniel  Wilson  again."  But  he  did  hear  him 
again,  and  said,  "  I  will  never  hear  any  one 
but  Daniel  Wilson,  if  I  can  help  it."  And 
from  that  time  he  became  a  regular  attendao  t 
at  the  chapel,  although  he  apphed  in  vain  for 
a  private  seat.  The  preacher's  sermons  came 
from  his  heart,  but  there  was  a  deal  of  head- 
work  in  them.    He  bad  been  a  hard  student 


for  many  years,  and  he  had  mastered  the  old 
divines  in  many  languat^es,  no  less  than  the 
works  of  those  evangelical  teachers  whom 
he  more  immediately  succeeded.  But  he 
made  no  display  of  his  learning.  In  his 
sermon-notes  there  were  profuse  references  to 
his  books,  but  he  only  sparingly  used  them. 
No  higher  praise  can  be  bestowed  upon  him 
than  the  admission  that  he  proved  himself  in 
all  things  a  worthy  successor  of  Cecil. 

But  although  Daniel  Wilson,  whilst  in- 
cumbent of  the  John  Street  Chapel,  had  no 
paiochial  duties  to  perform,  he  was  always 
accessible  to  those  who  desired  to  consult 
him,*  and  he  gave  largely  both  of  his  strength 
and  of  his  tune  to  more  distant  objects  of 
pursuit  in  the  cause  of  his  beloved  Master. 
He  toiled  assiduously  in  support  of  some  of 
those  admirable  Christian  societies  for  the 
promotion  of  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  at 
home  and  abroad.  In  furtherance  of  those 
great  designs,-  he  visited  all  parts  of  the 
country,  crossed  the  Channel  to  Guernsey 
and  Jersey  (nearly  dying  of  sea-sickness  on 
his  way),  and  thence  descended  upon  the 
coast  of  France.  He  was  never  tired,  whilst 
he  was  "about  his  Father's  work."  fiut, 
strong  man  as  he  was,  the  labours  which  he 
attempted  were  too  much  for  him,  and  he 
broke  down  under  the  burden.  He  paid  the 
penalty,  which  all  must  pay,  who  ignore  the 
weakness  of  humanity,  and  disregard  the 
promptings  of  nature.  In  iS2i,and  again 
in  the  following  years,  sickness  fell  heavily 
upon  him.  He  was  utterly  prostrated  by  a 
succession  of  painful  ailments,  and  was  welt- 
nigh  lost  to  the  world  for  ever.  It  need  not 
be  said  that  he  bore  the  pain  and  weakness 
that  prostrated  him,  bravely  and  meekly,  and 
with  all  reverential  submission  to  the  fatheriy 
hand  that  had  chastised  him.  But  all  strenu- 
ous actors  striving  to  the  utmost  to  do  their 
little  good  on  the  earth,  chafe  under]|the 
idleness  imposed  upon  them,  more  than  they 
do  under  their  bodily  anguish.  Not  without 
reason  Wilson  believed  that  he  was  in  the 
valley  of  the  "  Shadow  of  Death."  But  God 
had  more  uses  yet  to  which  to  put  that 
labourer  in  his  vineyard. 

JOHN  Vr.   KAYE. 
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WE  are  all  conscious  of  the 
instinct  which  gives  a  peculiar  touch 
of  solemnity  to  our  voice  and  words  when  wc 
b^n  to  speak  of  anything  connected  with 
Death.  There  are  abundant  reasons  why  the 
tiiought  of  death  should  awaken  the  reverence 
tH/edinghn  our  hearts.  But  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  subject  is  one  which  ought  to  be 
treated  with  intellectual  reverence  also.  The 
mystery  in  which  it  is  involved  should  natu- 
rally impose  a  chastened  tone  of  reserve  and 
moderation  upon  our  language.  The  levity 
■of  dogmatism  is  singularly  out  of  place  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  into  which  death 
«nters.  It  is  a  province,  certainly,  in  which 
we  look  for  the  earnest  affirmations  of  faith  : 
but  faith  draws  its  assurances  from  spiritual 
facts  which  do  not  warrant  it  in  laying  down 
confident  definitions  about  processes  belong- 
ing to  the  physical  order ;  and  the  great  and 
obvious  difhculties  which  confront  all  at- 
tempts to  explain  the  physical  nature  and 
consequences  of  death  should  warn  our  faith 
to  keep  to  the  ground  on  which  it  is  strong, 
and  to  occupy  itself,  according  to  its  proper 
nature,  first  and  mainly  with  spiritual  things, 

I  hope  that  neither  form  of  reverence  will 
be  wanting  in  the  observations  I  am  about  to 
make  on  the  death  of  the  body  and  some 
matters  relating  to  it. 

One  of  the  most  natural  thoughts  about 
the  act  of  dying  is  that  it  resembles  falling 
asleep.  Death  and  Sleep  have  been  called 
brothers.  "To  die, — to  sleep; — no  more." 
All  nations — all  men,  from  our  I-.ord  down- 
wards—have applied  to  death  the  terms  of 
sleep.  "  Oar  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth  ;  but  I 
go,  that  I  may  awake  him  out  of  sleep." 
The  word  cemetery,  which  has  to  some  ears, 
perhaps,  a  somewhat  hard  and  legal  sound, 
had  its  origin  in  this  resemblance.  It  means 
a  "  sleeping-place." 

But  diis  can  only  be  the  thought  of  those 
who  contemplate  death  in  its  earliest  stage. 
We  need  not  introduce  hece  the  almost 
wearisome  name  of  science.  The  most  un- 
scientific of  mankind  know  what  becomes  of 
the  body  after  death.  The  body  does  not 
awake  in  renewed  vigour  from  the  sleep  of 
death.  It  goes  on  to  perish.  Sooner  or 
later  it  mixes  itself  undistinguishably  with  the 
earth  around  it.  If  an  ancient  disused 
cemetery  were  examined,  no  sleeping  human 
form,  nothing  approaching  to  such  a  form, 
would  be  found  in  it.  These  bodies  of  ours 
are  manifestly  not  eternal ;  they  are  a  vesture 
not  c\  en  to  be  called  durable. 


A  little  tincture  of  science  informs  us  that 
even  whilst  we  are  alive  our  bodies  are  not 
durable.  A  double  process  of  creation  and 
waste  is  continually  going  on  in  them.  Every 
day  we  are  parting  with  something  from  our 
tissues,  and  adding  something  to  them.  It  is 
roughly  calculated  that  in  seven  years  ( 
bodies  are  entirely  renewed.  The  body  of 
seven  years  ago  has  actually  perished,  and 
the  existing  body  has  grown  in  seven  years 
from  nothing,  the  new  gradually  otisting  the 
old  from  our  visible  frames.  So  that  the 
complete  dissolution  of  the  body  after  death 
may  be  regarded  as  only  the  continuance  of 
that  process  of  waste  which  is  one  of  the 
means  by  which  the  body  is  kept  alive. 

Although,  therefore,  at  first  sight,  to  die  may 
seem  like  falling  asleep,  the  resemblance  of 
death  to  sleep  very  quickly  disappears.  If 
we  have  at  first  thought  of  the  living  person 
as  conrinuing  to  exist  after  death  in  a 
dormant  stale,  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
body  may  naturally  lead  us  to  say  that 
appearances  deceived  us,  that  instead  of 
sleeping  he  has  perished;  decay  has  made 
him  its  victim. 

This  is  not,  however,  what  we  do  say.  The 
body  is  evidently  mortal,  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  mortality;  but  we  believe  man  to  be 
immortal.  We  are  thus  constrained  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  man  and  his  decaying 
body.  There  are  powerful  instincts  in  human 
nature  which  refuse  to  admit  that  a  man  is 
nothing  more  than  his  body  of  flesh  and 
blood.  The  human  race  in  general  has 
believed  in  immortality;  and,  as  this  &ich 
has  been  prompted  by  the  more  spiritual 
affections,  we  do  not  wonder  to  observe  that 
the  belief  in  immortality,  whilst  it  has  been 
refined,  has  been  also  deepened  and  strength- 
ened, with  the  moral  growth  of  humanity. 
Christ,  we  Christians  say,  has  shed  light  on 
life  and  immortality.  He  has  not  done  so 
by  explaining  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
life  after  death.  The  light  has  come,  partly 
from  his  own  triumph  over  the  death  to  which 
He  yielded  on  (he  cross,  but  still  more  from 
the  whole  revelation  which  He  has  given  us 
of  the  Father's  nature  and  of  our  relation  to 
the  Father.  As  believers  in  God  and  Christ, 
we  believe,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  im- 
mortality. The  weight  of  physical  argument 
might  possibly  appear  to  us  to  be  on  the 
whole  against  immortality.  Metaphysical 
argument  in  its  favour  shares  the  precarious 
ness  of  metaphysics  in  general,  and  many  will 
shrink  from    building  anything  substantial 
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upon  it.  But  the  revelation  of  God  which 
appeals  to  our  faith  and  hope  and  love, 
which  makes  us  new  creatures  and  gives  us  a 
new  life;  which  exalts  us  above  subjection  to 
the  world  of  charge  and  decay,  which  claims 
us  with  a  force  to  which  we  gladly  sunender 
ourselves  as  belonging  to  an  eternal  realm — 
this  gives  us  the  firm  assurance  of  an  exist- 
ence over  which  death  has  no  power  and  to 
which  it  cannot  put  an  end. 

It  is  firom  this  Christian  consciousness, 
that  our  belief  in  immortality  will  draw  its 
proper  nourishment.  The  Christian  who 
lifts  up  his  heart  in  prayer  to  the  Father,  and 
grows  in  the  contemplation  and  knowledge 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  exercises  himself  in  the 
experiences  of  the  Christian  life,  will  not  be 
induced,  at  the  summons  of  a  difhculty  or  of 
twenty  difficulties,  to  pronounce  all  this  to 
be  a  delusion.  If  any  one  believes  man  to 
be  merely  an  animal,  capable  of  knowing 
nothing  above  himself,  nothing  in  front  of 
the  present  stage,  having  his  only  relations 
with  the  animal  races  of  which  he  happens 
to  be  the  most  developed,  I  should  not 
attempt  to  argue  the  question  of  immortality 
with  him.  I  should  not  attempt,  nor  greatly 
desire,  to  convince  him  that  man's  existence, 
such  as  he  conceives  it  to  be,  will  not  be  cut 
short  by  the  death  of  the  body.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Christian  to  whom  the 
gospel  of  heavenly  love  and  spiritual  life  has 
commended  itself  as  true  will  be  prepared  to 
find  the  flesh  putting  difficulties  in  his  n-ay  at 
every  step,  and  will  hold  to  immortality,  not 
for  physical  reasons,  but  as  bound  up  with 
his  faith  in  Christ  and  in  God.  Let  God  be 
true,  and  every  man  a  liar.  Many  mistakes 
may  be  made,  by  believers  and  by  un- 
believers, about  the  namre  of  life  and  the 
meaning  of  death  ;  but  God  will  know  how 
to  preserve  his  children,  and  to  carry  them 
onwards  towards  those  attainments  of  know- 
ledge and  blessedness  by  the  promise  of 
which  He  feeds  their  hopes. 

But,  our  faith  in  immortality  being  thus 
spiritual,  we  ought  not  to  pledge  it  to 
physical  ideas  which  are  proved  to  be  unten- 
able. When  we  have  learnt  that  our  bodies 
of  flesh  and  blood  are  not  stable,  even  whilst 
we  live,  for  an  hour,  and  that  what  happens 
to  be  the  body  at  the  moment  of  death 
quickly  passes  into  other  forms  in  which  it 
mingles  with  the  soil  and  the  air,  and  enters 
into  vegetation,  and  through  the  air  and 
vegetation  into  other  animal  bodies,  our  con- 
clusion ought  to  be  that  we  must  not  lodge 
our  hopes  of  immortality  in  the  body  of  cor- 
ruption.    It  is  made  clear  to  us  by  these 


observations  that  the  immortal  man  does  not 
reside  in  these  mortal  remains.  We  ought 
not  to  allow  the  image  of  sleep  to  mislead  us 
into  thinking  of  the  immortal  being  as  rest- 
ing under  any  modification  in  the  ground  to 
which  the  remains  have  been  committed. 

Let  us  not  be  too  scrupulous  about 
phrases.  The  common  language  of  man- 
kind, the  language,  too,  of  the  Bible  and  of 
our  devotional  books,  contains  expressions 
concerning  death  and  the  condition  of  the 
departed,  which,  if  literally  interpreted, 
would  identify  the  living  person  with  the 
remains  decaying  in  the  grave.  Such  ex- 
pressions can  hardly  be  avoided.  Let  iis 
not  be  over-careful  to  reject  them ;  but  let  us 
also  hold  ourselves  independent  of  them. 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  living 
person  sheds  off  the  body  in  which  he  goes 
through  the  change  called  death  as  com- 
pletely and  finally  as  he  has  shed  off  parts 
and  particlfes  of  his  body  throughout  his  life. 
How  the  hving  person  is  to  be  conceived  of 
apart  from  the  form  of  Sesh  and  blood 
through  which  his  fellow-mortals  have  known 
him,  is  one  of  those  questions  on  which  a 
spiritual  faith  ought  not  to  be  too  e^er  to 
pronounce  with  confidence.  Let  us  always 
remember  how  little  we  can  know  of  a  world 
and  state  of  existence  different  from  those  by 
which  all  our  conceptions  have  been  moulded. 
The  idea  which  seems  to  me  to  have  most 
to  commend  it  is  that  the  living  being  who 
deserts  the  tenement  of  clay  is  not  strictly 
incorporeal.  Invisible  he  is,  certainly,  and 
not  subject  to  the  cognizance  of  any  of  our 
senses.  But  he  may  still  be  clothed  with 
some  unknown  kind  of  form  in  which  living 
powers  are  held  together.  And  the  word 
"  soul "  may  be  so  understood  as  not  to 
exclude  from  its  meaning  such  an  invisible 
imperceptible  body.  But  how  is  either  our 
imagination,  or  our  language,  to  put  into 
inteUigible  shape  the  inhabitant  of  another 
world  ?  No  wonder  if  we  fail  in  the  attempt. 
The  being  whom  it  is  important  to  us  to 
know  as  surviving  death  is  not  he  who  occu- 
pies space  or  who  puts  forth  modifying 
energy  upon  the  element  surrounding  him, 
but  he  who  loves  and  fears  and  hopes  and 
knows,  who  enjoys  and  suffers. 

On  this  very  account,  however,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  should  distinctly  separate  in 
our  minds  the  spiritual  and  immortal  being 
who  survives  from  the  body  surrendered  to 
decay.  This  it  is  quite  posssible,  though 
not  altogether  easy,  to  do.  The  intermediite 
course  which  has  found  favour  with  certain 
expositors  of  these  subjects,  of  assuming  that 
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some  sort  of  indestructible  seed  resides  in 
some  part  of  the  mortal  remains,  from  which 
a  body  will  hereafter  be  made  to  grow,  has 
not  much  to  recommend  it.  This  supposed 
physical  seed  is  imaginary.  Science  knows 
nothing  of  it.  No  one  can  suggest  where,  or 
what,  it  is.  Some  expressions  of  St  Paul, 
which  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  counte- 
nance it,  ought  probably  to  be  otherwise  inter- 
preted. The  supposition  rather  introduces 
than  removes  difficulties.  It  seems  to  me 
far  wiser  to  think  of  the  mortal  remains  as 
having  their  relation  in  the  past  only,  and 
not  at  all  in  the  future,  with  the  living 
person. 

Those  mortal  remains,  then,  which  we 
cany  to  the  grave — what  are  they  ?  They 
aie  the  most  sacred  possible  relics  of  the 
living  friend.  Relics  only,  more  and  more 
manifestly  as  time  goes  on  shown  to  be 
dmply  cast  off  to  perish.  But  sacred,  at 
first,  beyond  appreciation.  For  at  first,  as  I 
said,  they  are  to  our  eyes  the  very  person. 
Nature  will  at  that  moment  hardly  allow  us 
to  make  the  distinction  which  afterwards 
becomes  go  certain. 

Those  who  thus  think  of  the  body  will 
naturally  be  indiiferent  about  the  fate  of 
their  own  bodies  after  death,  so  far  as  they 
!  Ihemselvcs  are  concerned.  Many  persons 
have  in  fact  attained  to  this  indifiereoce. 
Any  care  they  may  have  about  the  future 
disposal  of  their  bodies  will  have  reference 
to  the  feelings  of  their  surviving  friends,  and 
not  to  themselves. 

But  indifference  about  our  own  mortal 
remains  is  by  no  means  the  same  quality  as 
indifference  about  the  mortal  remains  of  our 
I  fellows.  The  latter  is  stamped  by  the 
general  opinion  of  mankind  as  something 
brutal.  No  tenderness  of  reverence  can 
well  be  excessive  in  the  treatment  of  the 
fonns  which  have  been  within  a  few  hours 
the  vehicles  of  intelligence  and  love.  There 
is  A  transition  period  between  life  and  cor- 
ruption for  which  nature  vindicates  its  due 
regard — a  regard  which  neither  reason  nor 
Christianity  condemns.  The  truly  Christian 
mind  should,  I  think,  in  the  meanwhile  be 
weaning  itself  deliberately  and  in  faith  from 
the  associations  which  identify  the  living 
departed  with  the  tenant  of  the  coffin  or  the 
grave.  It  is  not  wrong  to  pour  out  upon 
the  newly  breathless  form  a  passion  of  love 
and  sorrow ;  it  is  wrong,  or  at  the  best  a 
mistake,  to  persist  in  thinking  of  the  grave 
as  the  permanent  residence  of  a  dormant 
immortal  being. 

A  churchyard  or  cemetery  is  not,  then,  if 


we  think  of  it  rightly,  a  place  where  sleeping 
Christians  are  taking  together  their  tempo- 
rary rest  It  is  a  place  where  the  flesh  and 
blood  which  were  once  the  external  forms  of 
living  Christians  are  reverently  and  tenderly 
laid,  that  they  may  moulder  in  the  dust  and 
render  again  to  the  soil  the  constituents 
which  were  formerly  taken  from  it.  Our 
funeral  ceremonies  and  language  of  burial 
are  influenced  in  some  degree  by  the  inevit- 
able feelings  of  that  transition-period  to 
which  I  have  referred.  We  do  not  feel  much 
temptation  to  identify  the  dust  in  a  coflln 
five  hundred  years  old  as  the  man  whose 
body  it  represents.  But  it  is  almost  a 
matter  of  course  that,  before  the  lines  of  life 
have  been  swept  away  by  decay's  effacing 
fingers,  we  should  think  we  are  following  the 
very  loved  one  himself  to  his  grave.  So  the 
burying-place,  whether  churchyard  or  ceme- 
tery, will  certainly  be  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  have  any  reverence  or  tenderness 
in  their  natures.  But,  I  repeat,  it  is  a  place 
of  decaying  remains,  not  a  home  of  living 
members  of  the  Church.  And  it  may  be- 
that  our  feeling  towards  it  will  be  in  some 
respects  modified  through  our  so  regarding 
it  The  remembrance  of  the  dead  is  a  noble 
and  elevating  and  purifying  mental  act,  but 
it  ought  not  to  be  identified  with  a  super- 
stitious worship  of  decaying  elements,'  or 
with  a  fanatical  rehgion  of  the  churchyard. 
What  we  chiefly  want  mth  regard  to  burials 
is  protection  of  the  mourners  and  theii 
natural  affections,  and  protection  also  of  the 
general  sentiment  of  reverence  towards  what- 
ever represents  humanity  and  speaks  of 
death. 

It  is  from  the  point  of  view  which  I  an> 
now  commending — in  the  contemplation, 
I  mean,  of  lifeless  bodies  as  relics  due 
to  corruption,  but  having  an  inexpressible 
sacredness  immediately  after  death  to  the 
survivors — that  we  may  wisely  approach 
such  questions  as  have  been  discussed ■ 
within  the  last  year  or  two  about  the  best 
mode  of  disposing  of  these  remains.  We 
have  been  compelled  to  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  serious  evils  to  the  living, 
and  many  inevitable  offences  to  reve- 
rent feeling,  in  crowded  churchyards  and 
cemeteries.  The  old  method  of  con- 
suming bodies  by  burning  has  been  recalled 
and  recommended.  It  has  been  urged  on 
the  other  hand  that  interment  in  the  ground 
was'  proved  to  be  a  process  more  con- 
genial to  Christian  sentiment  by  the  fact  that 
the  Christian  Church  substituted  this  latter 
custom  for  the  burning  which  was  in  use 
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the  heathen.  If  the  reason  was 
that  tlie  Christians  thought  Chat  interment 
in  the  ground  would  keep  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  body  together  so  that  they 
might  be  more  conveniently  recombined  for 
the  resurrection,  that,  we  must  say  unhesi- 
tatingly, was  a  mistake  ;  and  it  was  a  mistake 
difficult  to  understand  in  a  society  which 
often  saw  its  most  honoured  members  de- 
stroyed by  deaths  which  permitted  no  sepul- 
ture. I  do  not  know  how  far  this  notion 
prevtuled  and  helped  to  supersede  the  custom 
of  burning ;  certainjyit  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  influence  the  practice  of  those  who  know 
better  than  to  entertain  it.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  question  of  interment  or  burning  is 
not  one  to  be  disposed  of  by  any  principle  of 
religion  j  it  is  one  to  be  determined  by  senti- 
ment and  the  public  good.  Reverence,  we 
must  bear  in  mind,  is  closely  intenvoven  with 
Oistom;  there  is  no  feeling  that  is  so  conser- 
vative. And  therefore  a  very  strong  case  ought 
to  be  made  out,  before  we  are  constrained  to 
adopt  so  great  a  change  as  that  which  would 
replace  interment  by  burning.  It  is  evident 
that  the  strong  case  has  not  yet  been  made 
out ;  we  may  still  retain  for  the  present  our 
traditional  customs  of  burial.  And  we  know 
well  that,  however  we  may  theorize,  when 
the  sad  hour  of  bereavement  arrives  for  each, 
we  shrink  from  adopting  any  novel  practice 
which  may  be  thought  fanciful,  or  which  may 
require  the  exertion  of  inventive  thought  in 
arrangement  and  execution. 

There  are  some  minor  points,  however, 
on  which  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  be  on 
our  giiard  against  the  tyranny  of  a  fashion 
created  hy  false  or  exaggerated  sentiment. 

(i)  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
funeral  should  take  place  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible  after  a  death.  The  notion  that 
respect  is  shown  to  the  departed  by  post- 
poning the  funeral  is  a  fooli^  and  unworthy 
one.  Instructed  Christians  should  lean  to 
the  side  of  shortening  the  interval  rather 
than  of  lengthening  it.  I  know  what  the 
pleading  of  affection  and  grief  will  be  at 
such  a  time.  And  I  would  say  to  the 
mourners  who  cannot  bear  the  thought  of 
parting  with  their  dead,  Do  not  let  the  feeling 
cling  to  you  longer  than  you  can  help,  that 
in  cherishing  those  mortal  remains  you  are 
keeping  the  true  loved  one  nearer  to  you. 
No,  your  fellowship  must  henceforth  be  in 


the  region  of  the  spirit,  of  love  and  memory 
and  aspiration. 

(2)  Again,  it  is  a  false  sentiment  that 
seeks  to  prolong  by  artificial  means  the 
preservation  of  the  body  after  death,  I 
believe  that  in  America  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  embalm  the  dead.  I  hope  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  will  he  introduced  into  this 
country.  But  it  will  be  useful  to  fix  firmly 
in  our  minds  the  principle  that  the  decaying 
elements  of  the  human  body  belong  to  the 
earth,  and  should  be  allowed  to  mingle  as 
quickly  as  they  will  with  what  may  turn  them 
again  into  a  ministration  of  life, 

(3)  The  thought  of  a  funeral  brings  .to  the 
mind  the  recognised  symbols  of  grief  for  the 
departed,, and  I  cannot  refrain  from  briefly 
deprecating  usages  which  seek  to  envelop  a 
death  in  costly  and  oppressive  gloom.  _  Let 

:  every  one  remember  that  the  pomp  of  a 
'.  funeral,  the  crape  and  the  black,  cannot 
possibly  be  any  measure  of  inward  grief. 
They  can  be,  and  are,  purchased  to  order, 
by  those  who  think  it  seemly  to  grieve,  as 
well  as  by  those  who  really  grieve.  Here, 
again,  I  would  urge  that  we  should  lean  to 
the  side  of  simplicity  and  moderation  rather 
than  of  CKtravagance.  External  mourning  is 
a  matter  of  conventional  decorum  rather  than 
of  inward  personal  feeling. 

And,  however  deep  the  feeling  maybe. 
Christian  symbols  of  mourning  ought  not  to 
indicate  a  sorrow  as  of  those  who  have  no 
hope.  It  is  the  glory  of  Christian  faith  to 
correct  the  mere  impulsive  complainings  of 
nature  by  the  suggestions  of  hope  and  the 
realities  of  spiritual  communion.  We  are 
not  children  of  death  or  of  gloom ;  but 
rather  of  light  and  of  life.  It  is  not  desir- 
able, I  think,  that  the  shadow  of  death 
should  be  constantly  resting  upon  our  minds, 
and  that  we  should  be  too  often  lingering-  in 
imagination  beside  the  death-bed  and  the 
open  grave.  Death,  indeed,  and  its  awfui  asso- 
ciations are  things  of  which  we  must  neces- 
sarily take  account,  and  on  which  it  is  wise 
for  those  who  are  well  and  happy  sometimes 
to  dwell.  But  our  calling  bids  us  live  with 
our  eyes  not  turned  downwards  to  the  dark 
and  to  the  pit,  but  upwards  to  the  eternal 
light.  It  invites  us  to  breathe  not  the  de- 
pressing exhalations  of  decay,  but  the  whole- 
some and  invigorating  air  of  thankfulness 
and  hope. 

J.   LLEWELYN   DAVIIDS. 
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^^  your  own  dhort-commgs/'souiidB  simple 
advice 

But  we  MBc  all  so  much  more  apt  to  notice 
de  good  IfaingB  we  miss  than  the  bad  ones 
which  we  escape.  To  give  a  quaint  illus- 
tixtion, — ^We  may  think  it  hard  that  we 
have  TKrt  a  ciusader  for  our  forefather,  but 
we  foiget  to  lEJoice  that  our  humble  name  is 
not  ^od,  or  Flesh,  or  Death,  or  Stout,  or 
anythiBg  dse  which  would  follow  us  with  an 
ngly  pioare  wherever  we  go,  instead  of  the 
wholesone  association  of  the  vill^e  or 
callmg  feom  which  we  derive  our  own  un- 
anBtocratic  names.  And  yet  in  their  turn 
tiie  people  with  the  queerest  names  have 
only  to  lemember  that  it  needs  but  an 
added  greatness  to  take  all  the  whimsical- 
nett  ffom  them,  and  make  them  honour- 
able henceforth  for  all  generations.  The 
Bound  of  "  Dickens "  might  have  raised  a 
smile  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  its  comical  possibilities  ever  strike 
anybody  now. 

The  very  name  of  Dickens  makes  us  re- 
meniber  that  on  his  list  of  blessings  he 
scarcely  counted  the  hardship  and  strange 
experiences  of  his  younger  days.  And  yet 
nobody  else  can  fail  to  see  that  to  those 
experiences,  cut  deep  on  a  sensitive  nature, 
he  owes  his  peculiar  success  and  popularity. 
Aad  this  raises  the  question,  What  are 
blessings? 

The  world  has  the  ciil  habit  of  glibly 
sommiog  up  wealth  and  rank,  genius,  beauty, 
youth,  and  health  in  that  category.  But  is 
not  the  word  blessing  derived  from  the 
An^lo-Saxon  word  blf/sain,  "  to  consecrate  ?" 
It  IE  not  any  thing,  but  the  thing's  use, 
which  is  the  blessing.  A  man  is  not  blessed 
unless  he  is  a  consecrated  man,  Widi  our 
IJaxon  ancestors  the  "  blessed  "  was  what  wae 
coraecrated  to  higher  purposes  than  its  own 
existence.  The  blessed  land  was  that  set 
apart  im  the  profit  of  God's  house  and  God's 
poor.  And  so  the  blessed  tliought  is  that 
whidi  a.  heart  was  broken  to  set  free  for 
the  healing  of  other  hearts — the  blessed  life 
is  that  whidi  is  given  for  the  world.  There- 
fore everything  that  "  consecrates  "  a  maa  « 
a  blessing,  aiul  whatever  fails  to  do  so  is 
simi^y  a  curse,  tkon^  either  nuy  be  shame 
and  pain  and  porerty,  «r  glory  and  praise 
and  wealth.  So  it  beramcs  false  io  thoi^lN 
to  say  that  sudi  an  one  was  blessed  with 
wealth  and  rank  and  talent,  bat  wasted  them 


aB.  If  he  wasted  tlwin,  tbey  were  not  bless- 
ings. They  were  like  ctmioAtion  oil  poured 
in  a.  salad-dish — the  salad  is  but  Ihe  worse. 
The  poor  creature  got  a  task  toe  hi|^  for 
him ;  he  made  discord,  just  as  night  a  jii^il 
who  attempted  one  of  Beethoven's  sonatsB 
when  he  was  fit  only  for  the  ttmee  ia  tiic 
exercise-book.  For  him  the.  tnie  blessings 
might  have  been  poverty,  obscurity,  and 
dulness — narrow  limits  where  he  could  aot 
stray  far,  and  thorny  hedges  to  prick  him 
back. 

Can  we  call  a  man  blessed  wjtfi  wealth, 
while  he  is  so  unconsecrated  by  it  th^  he 
makes  eren  his  very  almsgiving  bnt  an 
added  instrument  of  his  vanity  and  malice? 
Or  can  we  consider  those  consecrated  who 
seem  to  think  they  are  fulfilling  a  dnty 
towards  heaven  when  they  are  merely  hus- 
banding their  material  resources  for  thek 
own  benefit,  because  they  say  "  it  is  easier 
to  be  good  when  one  is  well  off?"  If  there 
were  any  truth  in  this  delusion,  then  that 
would  be  the  best  reason  for  giving  up  wealth 
utterly.  When  it  is  bad  manners  anywlieie 
to  elbow  others  aside  to  get  a  good  place 
for  oneself,  it  certainly  cannot  be  the  ^lirit 
in  which  to  approach  the  gales  of  heaven. 
But  the_  upward  road  is  only  a  narrow  foot 
path,  and  if  we  are  not  climbing  it  by  the 
stress  of  our  own  muscles,  and  perhaps 
marking  our  steps  with  our  own  blood,  we 
shall  find  we  have  mistaken  the  way. 

When  the  rich  young  man  whom  Jesus 
looked  upon  and  loved  answered  that  he 
had  kept  the  law  which  He  propounded  to 
him,  whal  did  Jesus  mean  by  his  following 
exhortation,  "  to  sell  all  that  he  had  aaci 
give  to  the  poor?"  Commentators  have 
puzzled  themselves  over  that  advice.  Those 
of  a  school  now  happily  nearly  obsolete  have 
supposed  that  Jesus  wanted  to  "  catch  "  him 
in  his  "  satisfied  self-righteousness."  Is  not 
^e  suspicion  of  any  self-righteousness  an 
unncarrantabde  one  ?  Some  of  us  write 
"spiritual  signlfiications "  over  the  andeait 
history  till  it  loses  all  its  naturalness  and 
beauty.  In  those  days  people  meant  what 
they  said,  not  something  else  wia]q>Qd  in 
words  to  hide  it.  When  pH\d  called  him- 
I  self  "  the  chief  of  sinners,"  he  simply  said 
'  so  because  he  had  been  chief  in  perae- 
cutiag.  He  had  a  distinct  meaning  for 
Ins  words ;  he  was  not  faazi^  accusing  him- 
self of  spiritu^  murders  and  adulteries,  as 
some  wil^  who  yet  resent  any  simple  accnsa- 
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tion  of  sleeping  Ute  ia  the  mommg  or  think- 
iog  too  mndi  about  moaey.  Let  us  KBiember 
t^  Jesus  prefaced  his  list  of  moial  obliga- 
tions by  gently  settkig  aside  the  courteous 
word  with  which,  the  youth  addressed  imn, 
and  said,  "  Thece  e  none  good  btK  one,  that 
is  God,"  and  it  is  ai^er  the  young  man's 
sio^ile  dechuatiOQ  that  he  had  kept  these 
laws,  that  it  is  added,  "  And  Jesas,  behold- 
ii%  him,  loved  him."  Yet  certainly  if  tha« 
was  one  thing  least  likely  to  attnct  the  love 
of  those  lar-aeeing  eyes,  it  whs  self-decep- 
tion OT  hypocrisy.  We  hope  that  there  are 
thousands  among  us  to-day,  in  our  parks 
and  pailoani,  who  could  Icxk  strai^t  iirto 
the  most  searching  eyes  and  say,  "  All  these 
things  hare  I  observed  from  my  youth  up," 
And  from  audi  lives,  lifted  by  very  nature 
above  the  coarser  atoactions  of  the  life  that 
now  is,  we  think  will  always  come  the  most 
eager  a^iog  of  the  great  question,  "  What 
shall  I  do  that  I  may  inherit  eternal  life  7 " 

Others  have  dimmed  over  the  difficulty 
by  arguing  that  this  was  a.  special  couiteel 
given  for  a.  special  state  of  society.  They 
are  very  strong  on  external  unlikenest,  for- 
getting that  human  nature  aad  human  needs, 
in  their  widest  divergences,  aie  much  moie 
alike  than  they  ase  diSenxiL 

Others,  a^un,  dweU  with  undue  eiU' 
phasis  on  the  phraee,  "  them  whioh  trust  in 
riches,"  forgetting  that  it  only  occiub  in 
Mark's  account,  and  that  the  Sinailic  and 
Vatican  versbns  also  omit  it  there!  (Hoir 
many  a  subtle  discourse  has  had  its  text 
ruthlessly  kaodsed  ^  by  that  reouvselese 
Tauchnitz  edition,  even  vithout  tiding  into 
consideiatian  all  its  suggested  itossibilitie&  I) 

Here  and  there  we  find  people  with 
dreamy  eyes  and  soft  silken  has,  wh9  have 
no  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  these  woids  of 
Jesus,  who  will  go  off  into  lOfiCare  over  this 
on^  who  gave  up  tfaousaads  that  he  nnght 
enter  such  a  church  or  such  a  Deligi<»s 
order,  or  that  one  who  gave  his  whole  for- 
tune for  some  good  work.  Perhaps  they 
have  even  d<»ie  something  in  that  line 
themsdves.  But  whether  or  not,  we  love 
them.  They  have  a  spark  of  the  tnie  fire 
— though  they  still  think  that  God's  sk- 
vice  daJus  rather  "  theirs  than  them."  We 
love  them  so  well,  and  can  ^^padiise 
with  them  so  warmly,  that  it  is  only  by  a 
terrible  effi>rt  and  a  great  self^acri&ce  that 
we  jar  them  by  inquiring  whether  the  priest 
did  a£  much  good  inside  the  church  aS  he 
might  have  done  oiit»de  it,  or  whether  the 
number  of  foundlings  did  not  increase  after 
the  foundling  ho^ital  was  built  1 


Others,  who  can  scarcely  be  called  com- 
nentatoTs  on  tJw  Bible,  l^ve  this  incident 
in  their  mmds  when  they  express  an  opinion 
that  some  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
impncucable  in  such  a  world  aa  this ;  and 
diis  gives  such  an  uncomfortable  hint  of  make- 
beheve,  that  ooe  even  turns  with  a  sense 
of  relief  and  reality  to  those  who,  unable  to 
reconcile  any  of  these  Headings  with  their 
knowledge  of  the  wel&se  of  thiofs  aa  they 
are,  boldly  say  that  the  deepest  inftoence  in 
this  world  was  gained  by  one  wha  meant 
well,  but  did  not  know  what  he  was  talkii^ 
about,  and  that  Jeremy  Ben^uun  is  a  safer 
guide  than  Jesus. 

If  we  would  only  treat  the  Testament  stoty 
with  the  same  calm  &imeGB  we  should  show 
to  any  othet> — if  we  would  remeipber  that 
the  oldest  Gospel  can  scarcely  have  been 
a  contempoiary  short-hand  report,  but  a 
memory  inspired  l^  faith  and  love — if  we 
would  take  the  sigtufcant  hint  that  both 
Matthew  and  Luke  omit  the  phrase  "take 
up  die  cross,"  aid  tiiat  the  ancient  Sinaitic 
and  Vatican  versions  omit  the  same  words 
even  boat  the  risord  of  Mark,  and  that  in 
Luke's  acccn&t  our  own  English  tianstitocs 
vary  ike  word  "give"  by  that  of  "distti- 
bntc"  (to  pwt  asSndery— if  we  woold  read 
each  of  Jesus'  cooosejs  in  the  li^t  of  all 
the  reSt^  some  of  is  mi^t  be  saved  from 
dingiii^  to  torn  rflags  as  S  tbey  akine  bore 
his  iosigniB,  md  some  of  ns  might  be  saved 
from  oasCing  away  every  baonei  bsaiing  his 
iMcriplion,  in  the  bdnf  ifait  the  motii  is 
ahaady  in  it,  tbongh  dec&y  may  not  yet 
appear. 

It  is  qnite  possible  that  this  young  ori- 
ental ruler^  wealth  .consistad  of  property 
whose  accumulation  was  utterly  useless,  ex- 
cept fix  peiscnal  pocBfi  and  jxide.  Peacls 
of  great  pricK,  ridtly-wnnight  robes,  piled  up 
beyond  all  the  uses  of  love  and  beauty, 
served  no  purpose,  exc^t  to  tempt  the  thief 
wd  hadiout  the  modi.  There  is  notliing  in 
any  of  Jesus'  teaching  to  make  it  just  or 
nomal  Ibr  ns  to  suppose  that  He  would 
hove  advised  any  man  to  sell  his  fields 
where  labourers  earned  their  honest  wi^e, 
under  such  kindly  care  and  watcbfuhieas  as 
BoBz  exercised,  that  he  inght  give  its  pro- 
ceeds to  beggan  irino  might  work  bat  would 
not.  Judas  once  got  a  plain  rebuke  for 
canting  about  "  the  poor,"  as  if  cbarity  had 
no  other  form  than  Its  lowest  and  most 
perilous  dne  of  afansgrring. 

"All  tlwt  thou  bast" — the  three  cvat^e- 
lists  substantially  agree  on  that  phrase ;  the 
ancient  versions  present  no  vaiiatioDs ;  and 
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does  not  the  deepest  secret  of  Jesus'  thought 
lie  there  ?  Docs  it  not  reveal  that  He  meant 
something  as  different  from  the  ordinary 
sense  of  "giving"  as  Paul's  "pray  without 
ceasing"  shows  that  he  meant  something  far 
different  from  all,  now  commonly  associated 
with  devotion  ?  "  All  that  thou  hast,"  Jesus 
did  not  bid  this  pure-hearted  young  man  to 
count  off  his  tenth  or  his  twentieth.  He 
did  not  deal  in  tithing.  That  might  do  for 
Zaccheus,  that  might  satisfy  the  conscience 
just  awakened  from  sheer  extortion  and  in- 
justice, but  it  would  not  do  for  one  who 
seemed  to  deserve  the  wide  scope  and  the 
deep  secret  of  the  higher  life.  With  such,  it 
must  be  all,  or  else  nothing  that  will  satisfy 
the  yeanling  of  their  nature ;  withholding 
aught;  they  make  "  the  great  refusal,"  and 
lose  all. 

Poverty  in  itself  is  not  a  beautiful  thing. 
It  is  simply  an  easier  possession  than  riches, 
just  as  a  concertina  is  not  a  better  instru- 
ment than  an  organ  because  it  requires  less 
skill  to  develop  its  capacities  for  harmony. 
The  poor  might  well  say  to  the  rich,  "  We 
cannot  help  being  poor — it  is  neither  our 
merit  nor  our  reward.  It  would  be  well  if 
we  poor  people  were  better  off.  But  if  you, 
being  rich,  for  our  sakes  become  poor, 
that  is  the  beautiful  thing.  We  don't  want 
you  to  give  up  anything  to  us — to  pitch  your 
money-bags  into  the  street  to  demoralise  us. 
We  want  you  to  possess  for  us,  to  be  our 
manager  and  treasurer  and  secretary,  and  to 
be  thaJikful  for  your  duties,  and  to  feel  that 
unless  you  fulfil  them  you  are  simply  as  dis- 
honest and  as  disgraceful  as  one  of  us,  who, 
being  paid  beforehand  for  a  day's  work, 
drinks  himself  helpless  and  goes  to  sleep  in 
a  comer," 

St.  Giles  breaks  out  and  talks  nonsense 
sometimes,  part  of  it  being  nonsense  that 
St.  Grosvenor  has  helped  to  teach  him. 
St.  Grosvenor  forgets  to  tell  St.  Giles  that 
Jesus  said  it  is  the  rich  people  who  have  the 
hard  road  into  heaven.  St.  Grosvenor  tells 
St.  Giles  that  he  is  in  a  very  bad  way,  and 
offers  to  pray  for  him.  St,  Grosvenor  recom- 
mends St.  Giles  to  emigrate,  to  retire  to 
refuges  and  reformatories.  St.  Giles  seldom 
takes  the  advice,  but  he  assents  quietly  and 
respectfully.  St.  Grosvenor  exhorts  St. 
Giles'  mission-workers  to  be  instant  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  hopes  they  don't 
shrink  from  fever  or  night-nursing,  trusts 
they  are  neat  and  attractive  in  look  and 
manner,  asks  what  they  could  earn  by  slop- 
work, in  order  to  fix  that  sum  as  fit  for  their 
salary  in  God's  service. 


And  then  St.  Giles  gives  his  version  of  the 
lesson,  which  is  that  poor  folk  can't  be  too 
particular — (he  does  not  see  that  the  rich 
are  either,  he  adds  in  parenthesis,  but  that  is 
no  business  of  his).  He  wonders  if  the  fine 
madam  would  like  her  boy  shut  up  in  a 
reformatory  because  he  threw  a  stone  at  a 
bird.  St.  Giles  has  heard  of  gem'men  shoot- 
ing away  at  pigeons  let  out  of  a  basket,  and 
princesses  and  fine  ladies  looking  on.  If 
his  boy  could  do  that,  then  he'd  have  no  call 
to  throw  stones  at  what  isn't  his'n.  But 
right  seems  to  be  one  thing  to  poor  folks 
and  another  to  rich  ones.  It  ain't  fair.  And 
he's  heard  tell  that  for  all  her  charity  (which 
he  doesn't  see  much  of,  anyway),  that  fine 
lady  scarcely  pays  as  much  poor-rate  as  Mrs. 
Widow  who  keeps  the  chandler's  shop  and 
let  him  run  a  score  when  he  was  ill,  and 
gave  the  kids  many  a  bit  and  scrap.  Justice 
first  for  him,  mates.  He  thinks  the  man 
is  m  the  right,  who  speaks  out  of  the 
cart  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  says  all  the 
mon^  and  land  should  be  divided,  share 
and  share  alike.  And  a  curious  look  of  the 
cap  of  liberty  settles  on  his  broken  wide- 
awake, and  one  finds  that  defiance  may  ring 
through  other  tunes  than  the  Marseillaise. 

St.  Giles  visits  St.  Grosvenor  sometimes 
on  his  own  account.  Lounging  over  the 
palings,  he  startles  the  fine  ladies  in  the 
carriage  ring.  St.  Giles  is  a  shrewd  fellow  ; 
he  knows  wickedness  and  impurity  and 
levity  when  he  sees  them.  He  knows  some 
of  those  people  better  than  some  of  tliem 
know  each  other,  and  he  says  he  does  not 
see  the  mighty  differ  between  himself  and 
them — more  shame  to  them,  for  there  should 
be — St,  Giles  never  having  been  taught  "  how 
hardly  shall  a  rich  man  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven." 

Everybody  tells  St.  Giles  his  faults.  Every- 
body t^es  the  gloss  off  his  virtues.  He  is 
well-provided  with  school-books.  There  are 
manuals  of  his  duties — duties  of  "  working 
men,"  and  of  "maids  of  all  work,"  There 
are  refuges  where  friendless  girls  may  escape 
the  coarser  temptations  of  poverty,  but  they 
have  abolished  all  the  nunneries  where  for- 
lorn girls  of  rank  could  find  shelter  from  the 
miseries  of  aristocratic  poverty  or  the  black 
horrors  of  a  loathed  marriage. 

What  would  St.  Grosvenor  think  if  St, 
Giles  suddenly  entered  bis  drawing-room, 
cap-of-liberty  wide-awake  on  head,  and  de- 
manded how  he  laid  out  his  income — what 
becomes  of  those  annual  hundreds  not  satis- 
factorily accounted  for — what  are  the  dates 
on    his    tradesmen's  receipts  —  why   his 
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daughter  married  a  man  forty  years  older 
than  herself — how  it  was  his  sons  all  fell  in 
love  where  there  was  plenty  of  money — and 
what  his  poor  relations  are  subsisting  upon  ? 
We  fear  St  Giles  would  speedily  find  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  the  policeman.  Yet  this 
is  just  what  St.  Grosvenor  does  to  St.  Giles. 
To  be  sure,  St  Grosvenor  pays  a  trifle  for  his 
privileges— gives  as  alms  something  which  he 
ought  to  pay  as  duty,  and  wins  the  world's 
re^rd  instcEUJ  of  the  tax-gatherer's  question 
and  snub.  Even  apart  from  this,  St.  Gros- 
venor is  often  tolerated  by  St.  Giles  rather 
for  what  he  expects  than  for  what  he  gets. 

Let  ns  be  very  merciful  to  those  whom  we 
tegard  as  our  brotbers  chosen  for  more 
special  consecration.  For  genius  or  beauty 
or  wealth  is  always  a  beautifiil  thing  as  it 
comes  from  God,  albeit,  like  the  snow,  it 
often  falls  on  spots  that  defile  it  into  ugliness, 
When  we  learn  to  see  that  what  we  think 
God's  evil  things  are  really  good,  and  that  all 
his  bitterness  is  sweet,  we  must  not  mis- 
leam  that  his  good  things  are  evil  and  his 
beautiful  things  undesirable.  They  are  but 
the  harder  way,  instead  of  the  easier.  When 
a  man  has  fought  through  hardship  and 
poverty  till  he  has  conquered  poverty  and 
pain,  what  has  he  right  to  expect  from  the 
children  whom  he  has  started  from  a  very 
different  point  ?  He  deserves  that  out  of  his 
strength  they  shall  arise  fit  to  fight  as  well  in 
»-&r  harder  battle.  They  have  to  write  out 
their  life  as  straight  and  as  clear  as  his,  with- 
out his  ruled  lines  of  necessity.  He  had  to 
work  hard  when  hunger  and  need  drove  him 
)  it,  they  have  to  work  hard  when  plea- 
sure and  pastime  woo  them  from  it  He 
had  to  keep  independent  and  gentle  under 
temptations  to  truckle  or  to  be  bitter,  they 
have  to  keep  honest  and  chivalrous  under 
temptations  to  be  conventional  or  insolent. 
He  must  be  tender  with  them.  Instead  of 
twitting  them  with  their  possession  of  "  ad- 
vantages "  he  did  not  enjoy  himself,  perhaps 
it  would  be  juster  and  kinder  and  more  to 
the  point  if  he  said,  "You  have  to  do  more 
for  yourself  than  I  did.  You  have  to  learn 
some  of  the  hardest  lessons  without  a  teacher. 
I  was  kept  for  twenty  years  at  the  costly 
school  of  Necessity.  Beside  that,  your 
university  is  very  cheap.  People  call  me  a 
self-made  man  ;  in  all  best  lessons  you  must 
be  self-taught  men.  I  wish  to  do  my  best  to 
help  you,  and  that  is  why  I  hmit  your  ex- 
penses and  do  not  at  once  give  all  your 
tastes  the  gratification  that  is  in  my  power. 
But  in  all  these  cases,  you  have  only  my 
weak  will  and  wisdom  to  control  you,  where 


I  had  God  and  all  the  august  forces  of  the 
universe." 

The  wealthy  youth  starts  on  his  travels,  be 
journeys  among  people  of  his  own  class,  where 
character  is  supet^cially  concealed  nndei 
one  veneer  of  manner.  He  stays  in  sump- 
tuous hotels;  he  goes  to  see  palaces  xnd 
pictures,  with  his  tutor  at  his  side,  to  remem- 
ber the  history  of  the  one,  and  to  ex{daia  the 
meaning  of  the  other ;  he  ascends  tnountauns, 
he  explores  wildernesses;  but  everywhere 
there  is  somebody  who  will  do  anything 
for  money.  He  forgets  to  write  bis  letter 
home  before  he  leaves  the  post-town,  bat 
for  gold  a  trusty  man  will  walk  twenty  miles 
with  it  If  he  does  not  start  in  life  with  i 
stock  of  narive  wisdom,  and  if  he  is  not 
almost  as  watchful  for  self-cuIHvation  as 
Goethe  himself,  his  wealth  ]^resently  becomes 
but  a  poor  substitute  in  his  pocket  for  Ae 
observation,  memoiy,  and  vigilance  mideve- 
loped  in  himself. 

The  poor  boy  goes  out  to  seek  his  for- 
tune. Nobody  attempts  to  deceive  him. 
He  travels  a  thousand  miles  for  a.  few 
shillings,  making  up  the  difference  by  the 
ready  wit  and  strength  God  has  gjven  him. 
On  his  holidays,  when  he  really  cares  to  see 
something,  he  goes  to  the  gallery  or  the 
cathedral,  and  having  nobody  to  tdl-him 
what  is  admirable  and  ought  to  be  ad- 
mired, he  finds  out  the  picture  which  has 
really  something  to  say  to  bis  souL  He  sees 
behind  the  scenes  of  society.  He  heais  how 
the  man  who  despises  others  is  in  his  turn 
despised.  He  knows  how  the  phiUnthro[Hst 
tried  to  dock  a  few  pence  from  bis  Iktle 
pittance.  If  he  would  get  books  or  decent 
garments,  he  must  be  watchfiil  of  prices  and 
places.  He  knows  how  the  world  pro- 
gresses, because  he  sUnds  at  the  end  of 
everything. 

It  is  curious  how  physical  strength  and 
vigour  and  mental  mgenuity  and  power 
prove  exact  substitutes  ior  more  material 
possessions.  The  strong  man  does  not 
need  carriage  and  horses.  The  inventor 
plans  a  contrivance  which  serves  faira  as 
well  as  a  dozen  servants,  and  the  genius 
positively  bequeaths  an  estate  to  his  natioa 
and  the  world — a  palace  not  made  with 
hands  and  fields  decked  with  immortal  gieen, 
whose  farming,  nevertheless,  gives  other  men 
good  bread  and  substantial  beds,  lliink  of 
the  publishers  and  printers,  the  paper-maken 
and  booksellers,  the  artists,  critics,  and  lec- 
turers to  whom  Shakespeare  has  given  work  1 
What  would  not  a  king  have  lost  in  solid 
golden  gain  to  his  exchequer,  wbo^  gung  otit 
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>  conquer  a  i»ovtQc«,  got  such  a  nan 

lat  kilted  on  the  battle-field  before  he  had 
one  hia  work ! 

The  ridiculous  part  is,  that  beeause  the 
trong  msn  sometimes  has  canines  and 
lorscfi,  he  should  therefore  use  them  as  if  he 
raa  weal:^  while  some  really  vieiic  people 
ave  to  drag  thsmselves  about  as  if  thay 
fere  strong!  Why  should  a  noUe  go  oa 
iiaintaiaing  ia  menial  idleness  the  men- 
ervants  who  were  once  Hacessary  for  his  own 
warlike  puiposes  .nad  for  the  defence  of  his 
'ife  and  cluldren  ?  If  he  would  emulate  the 
Id  knight,  his  forclatfaer,  whom  he  merely 
mitates,  he  would  lead  out  these  his  sturdy 
assals  to  clear  the  pine  forest  and  drain  the 
larsh  of  new  landa.  If  the  old  hunting 
nstinct  is  strong  in  him,  he  ediould  remember 
bat  he  will  find  sport  most,  like  his  ancestors, 
.ot  over  fallow  fields  and  fiigbtened  farm- 
ards,  but  among  the  wolves  and  bears  whidi 
till  hold  settlers  at  bay  in  Labrador.  If  he  has 
o  much  money,  itliat  the  careless  world  says 
:  does  not  matter  much  if  he  does  waste 
ome  in  betting  or  in  foneign  gaming  places, 
)  he  sure  that  every  tenant  en  his  land 
{  getting  quite  fair  value  for  the  reat  he 
ays,  that  nobcM^  k  keeping  silence  about 
tie  rotting  thatdi  or  the  unsavoury  smell, 
ir  fear  speech  would  only  bring  down  notice 
3  quit?  Ie  he  quite  sure  that  every  labourer 
i  getting  full,  just  wages,  for  full,  just  work? 
Lnd  because  the  powerful  must  be  always 
leidful,  does  he  take  care  that  schools  and 
rovident  funds,  and  good  rule  aad  order, 
hall  supplement  the  scantier  wage  which  is 
till  full  and  just,  because  the  capacity  and 
ind  of  labour  which  eama  it  is  scant  also? 
>oes  he  remember  that  it  is  his  own  fore- 
ither'a  ignorance  and  blunder,  if  not  vio- 
mce  and  opprassioo,  which  has  made 
lodge's  blood  so  thin  and  his  joints  so  stiff, 
od  that  therefore  all  his  supplemental  aids 
re  not  alms,  but  strict  justice — the  payment 
f  a  dd3t  charged  on.  his  estate  when  he 
iherited  it  ? 

If  people  reoojpiised  that  every  new 
uinea  that  comes  to  their  purse  has  a  duty 
ttached  to  it,  and  a  pnqiei!  deatioation,  we 
tould  be  in  no  dangler  o(  the  formation  of 
lose  great  wens  of  wealth  which  point  to  a 
iseased  state  of  the  social  system,  and  may 
dl  for  stem  and  strcoig  remedies. 

One  man  with  a  ;£i,ooo  a  year,  sanpa- 
lusly  pays  his  tenth ;  be  is  very  exact ;  it 

not  a  matter  oi  open  &mily  puise  with 
m,  but  of  tax-gatherer  precision.  He  gives 
od  ;£ioo  a.  year,  and  it  is  laid  out  on  home 
id  foreign  mitsians,  loeal  hospitals,  lefoges. 


and  the  like.  The  other  £900  he  keeps  to 
himself — very  much  to  himself.  He  spends  a 
great  deal  on  his  own  dress,  <m  luxuries  which 
are  not  a  bit  of  good  to  anybody  but  himeelC. 
He  spends  his  leisure  in  gettii^  these  from  m 
co-operative  store,  that  as  few  people  as 
possible  ma.y  get  a  profit  out  of  hina,  and  by 
the  saving  thus  made  he  is  able  to  iocrcan 
his  stock  of  finery.  He  travels  a  great  deal  i 
be  always  goes  firstrclass :  well,  that  is  money 
"  put  in  circulation,"  as  political  economists 
say,  but  then  it  would  be  equally  put  in  cir- 
culation if  he  paid  for  same  friend  to  go  with 
him,  and  they  both  towelled  second-daGS. 
He  gives  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  railway 
servants  and  porters ;  if  all  travellers  gave  as 
much,  the  staS  would  require  doubling ;  but 
he  gives  no  good  -  humoured  little  fees. 
"  These  pet^le  have  their  wages,"  he  says. 
At  home  he  receives  a  great  many  visitors  ; 
but  that  can  be  scarcely  reckoned  as  an 
item  of  expense,  because  his  guests  are  all 
those  who  "  will  bid  him  again,  and  so  a 
recompence  is  made  him."  He  has  one 
servant  who  is  just  too  old  to  expect  full 
wages,  and  the  others  are  too  young  and 
come  from  the  workhouse,  so  that  he  tells 
them  they  sheuld  b«  thankful  for  such  a 
chance  of  working  up  a  good  character.  If 
there  was.  nobody  to  be  taken  at  a  dtsad- 
vant^e  in  this  battle  of  life,  he  would  have 
to  readjust  lus  domestic  plans. 

His  widowed  sister's  litde  bc^  is  in  a 
charity  schouL  He  does  not  subscribe  to 
that,  but  to  anothei  precisuly  similar  he 
gives  £^  a-year.  For  a.  similar  subscription 
to  the  hospitid  he  sends  his  a>wn  servants 
there,  and  does  not  pay  them  any  wages 
while  th^  remain.  His  <dd  nurse  laid 
governess,  the  friend  of  his  boyhood,  lives 
on  a  small  pension  from  a  benevolent  fund, 
vdiich  he  canraased,  and,  as  he  proudly  says, 
"  got  for  her."  But  he  goes  to  church,  and 
ieels  that  he  is  a  gcnnovs  man,  and  thanks 
God  that  he  is  not  as  bis  ndghboui,  whose 
income  is  the  same  as  his  own,  but  whose 
name  is  on  no  charity  list,  and  who,  when 
a^ed  for  a  subscription,  actuary  said  be  had 
no  money  to  spare. 

His  despised  neighbour  deals  at  several 
small  shops  in  fais  immediate  neighbour- 
hood ;  he  knows  he  pays  a  little  dearer  than 
if  he  sent  to  the  large  town,  but  then  he  safs 
the  saving  of  time  asd  enei;gy  is  woith  more 
than  the  tii^  of  nuH>ey;  and  since  certainly 
his  saved  time  and  energy  are  devoted  to 
purposes  of  real  friendship,  with  results  c^ 
health  and  happiness,  and  even  material 
prosperity  which  can  never  be  wholly  mea- 
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sincd,  even  the  sternest  economist  miut 
admit  that  on  hard  utilitarian  grounds  he 
has  reason  on  his  aid&  He  spends  very 
Htde  on  luxuries  for  himself,  though  perhaiie 
bis  "iaacy"  account  is  not. much  less  than 
Us  neighbour's,  because  he  sends  little  pre- 
sents St  Christmas  and  new  jcar,  and  re- 
meoabers  peoplc^s  birthdi^^  That  coumn  of 
his  who  finds  it  so  bard  to  dxess  respectsbl]', 
asd  yet  sa-re  a  little  on  her  gatveraxsB'  salary, 
never  misses  her  pietty  box  with  the  dozen 
of  gk^es  on  ChiiBtmas  morning ;  and  that 
other  oonsin,  -who  has  been  twice  jilted,  feels 
dut  there  is  still  sosie  true  &iend^p  and  re~ 
membraDce  left  in  the  world,  when  he  never 
forgets  her  birthday — no,  not  tboogb  it 
ahrajrs  falls  in  his  autumn  holiday,  when  be 
is  travelling  about  with  another  cousin,  who 
is  a  dty  cietk,  and  an  old  friend  who  lost  his 
income  for  conscience'  sake.  They  all  travel 
third  class,  and  he  pays  for  them  all,  because, 
as  he  says,  he  couldn't  travel  alone,  and  he 
gets  "them  to  come  with  him  where  he  likes, 
instead  of  leaving  them  free  to  choose  for 
themselves — such  tyranny  really  meaning 
that  he  carefully  chaoses  the  localities  good 
for  the  lad's  health,  or  likely  to  be  useful 
for  the  old  author's  next  book.  When  his 
servant  was  ill,  he  paid  her  railway  fare 
to  her  home,  and  gave  her  wages  in  ad- 
vance. He  has  a  little  orphan  niece  whom 
he  keef)s  at  a  good  school;  and  God 
only  knows  how  it  is  that  his  scape-grace 
brother,  who  has  been  a  heart-break  to  his 
whole  life,  who  could  not  keep  a  shilling 
and  would  not  earn  one,  nevertheless  does 
not  quite  descend  to  the  prison  or  the 
workhouse.  As  for  the  old  tutor  who  was, 
as  he  says,  "  a.  father  to  him,"  he  sits  in  his 
chimney-comer,  and  is  "  quite  invaluable"  to 
him,  in  the  way  of  writing  a  few  letters,  and 
keeping  up  the  discipline  of  the  house  when 
the  master  is  called  from  home.  He  has 
many  visitors,  and  gives  the  merriest  parties 
— boys  and  girls  from  school,  youths  and 
maidens  far  from  home,  strangers  from 
countries  which  he  will  never  visit  He 
found  a  pound  or  two  to  spare  when  his 
window- cleaner's  son  wanted  to  go  to 
Canada,  and  he  wrote  him  a  good  letter  of 
introduction  which  got  him  work  immedi- 
ately on  his  arrival ;  and  he  goes  to  choich 
(except  when  he  stays  at  home  with  some 
sick  or  sorrowful  soul),  and  while  he  prays, 
"  Lord,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,"  his  eyes 
fall  on  some  poor  old  widow  and  he  reflects 
that  if  he  buys  a  zanella  umbrella  instead  of 
3  silk  one,  the  difference  in  price  will  pro- 
vide her  with  tea  for  two  or  three  months. 


And  who  ^mH  say  that  he  has  not  un- 
ravelled the  secret,  and  has  sold  all  he  haa, 
and  distributed  to  the  poor? 

Is  not  jesus'  trijf  the  easier  and  the 
better?  Nay,  is  it  not  this  only,  rooted 
iai  down  in  life,  which  makes  the  w<»:ld 
endurable?  Does  not  this  discover  the 
beautiful  side  of  tke  truth  which  worldly- 
wise  Solomon  found  so  dismal  when  he 
said,  "  When  goods  increase,  they  are  in- 
creased that  eat  them ;  and  what  good  is 
there  to  the  owners  thereof,  saving  the  be- 
holding of  them  with  their  eyes  ?  "  What 
else  does  the  owner  want  ?  Is  a  feast  given 
diat  the  host  may  eat  all  the  dainties  him- 
self? Does  he  not  rather  forget  to  taste 
many,  because  he  is  enjoying  tbe  far  greater 
sweetness  of  serving  others  ?  Ought  he  not 
to  be  thankful  for  what  be  has,  maioly  be- 
cause it  is  so  much  to  give  away  ? 

Only  fancy  Jesus'  beautiful  precept  carried 
into  large  and  loving  obedience  1  It  will 
be.  That  is  coming.  The  great  noble, 
some  of  whose  ancestors  probably  thought 
"  the  common  people  "  only  made  to  insult 
and  harry,  now  throws  open  his  p^-k  and 
his  palace  for  their  enjoyment  and  instruc- 
tion. It  is  not  a  very  far  look  ahead  to  see  the 
day  when  he  shall  think  a  hundred  or  two  of 
his  income  jusdy  and  well  applied  in  paying 
a  cultured  person  (it  would  be  an  opening 
for  the  employment  of  ladies)  to  receive  the 
visitors  on  his  public  days,  and  to  under- 
stand the  requirements  of  each  party,  and 
not  rattle  off  the  same  stereotyped  informa- 
tion to  the  accomplished  archaologist  and  to 
the  Cockney  holiday  maker !  Nor  is  it  a 
wilder  hope  that  some  day  he  shall  buy  his 
pictures  and  store  his  library  with  as  direct  a 
view  of  appealing  to  the  feelings  and  widen- 
ing and  stimulatmg  the  minds  of  his  neigh- 
bours, to  whom  he  owes  his  wealth,  as  of 
gratifying  the  tastes  of  his  own  family? 
\Vhere  will  end  the  blessings  of  that  day? 
For  how  much  morally  meretricious  art  and 
literature,  whose  taint  and  stain  might  have 
passed  undiscovered  among  the  perfumery 
and  tinted  glass  of  the  chateau,  will  stand 
revealed  when  the  generous  hand  opens  the 
casements  and  lets  the  white  light  and  the 
wild  breeze  of  the  moorland  and  the  sea 
msh  in  upon  them.  And  then  the  rich  man 
will  for  himself  claim  some  of  those  costly 
lessons  which  he  misses  now,  and  will  know 
what  it  is  to  toil,  and  to  be  tired  and  spent 
because  his  own  free-will  says  he  "must"  be 
so  in  the  service  of  others. 

Has  not  the  world  so  advanced  from  old 
things  as  to  embolden  us  to  look  forward  far 
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more  daringly  than  this  ?  When  we  consider 
bow  incredulously  our  fathers  would  have 
scoffed  at  the  ideas  about  capital  and  labour 
vhich  are  every  day  gaining  ground,  can  we 
find  no  courage  to  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  every  waif  shall  have  a  home  and  every 
need  a  supply ;  when  the  rich  and  the  poor 
shalt  meet  like  loving  brothers,  one  of  whom 
has  dainties  to  divide,  and  is  only  sorry  that 
there  is  one  he  cannot  share — the  deUght  of 
the  dividing  1 

"Whether  we  eat  or  drink,  or  whatever 
we  do,  let  ns  do  it  all  for  the  glory  of  God," 
which  is  the  good  of  our  fellaw-men.  Let 
US  be  rich  for  our  brothers  or  poor  for  our 
brollieis,  knowing  that  all  we  have,  our 
supply  Of  our  need,  is  theirs  likewise,  and 
that  w«  have  no  more  individual  claim  on 
the  acres  we  plough  and  plant  than  we  have 


on  the  sunshine  and  the  rain  which  descend 
upon  them. 

This  is  the  message  from  God,  which 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  disciples  delivered 
to  us  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years  ago, 
and  lo,  it  was  so  plain  that  men  could  not 
believe  it,  but  made  all  sorts  of  queer  cari- 
catures of  its  severe  beauty.  All  God's 
ways  are  simple  and  easy.  He  sets  us 
hard  thinp,  albeit  our  pride  or  prejudice 
may  make  his  lessons  the  hardest  of  all. 

Let  us  think  of  the  gifted  or  wealthy  « 
the  tender  sympathy  we  feel  for  those  who 
have  sublime  tasks  set  them,  and  hard  paths 
pointed  out  And  they  shall  answer  meekly 
as  the  beautiful  harmony  of  life  grows  be- 
neath their  touch,  "  With  God  all  things  are 
possible." 

ISABELLA  PyVlE  UAYQ. 


FIRST  FRUITS. 

T_I  ALF  covered  with  last  year's  leaves, 
■*■  ■*■  .  She  peeped  from  her  russet  bed ; 

The  great  bare  branches  of  the  trees 
Were  tossed  and  swayed  overhead ; 

The  hedge  looked  barren  and  prickly. 
Without  the  sign  of  a  leaf ; 

Over  the  flower  there  bowed  a  heart 
Grown  cold  with  the  snows  of  griefl 

The  violet's  fragile  petals 

Enfolded  a  heart  of  gold, 
And  a  deeper  wealth  of  perfume 

Than  the  tiny  cup  could  hold; 
*  So  the  great  wind  roaring  above 

Sent  a  tiny  zephyr  down. 
To  drill  aside  the  sheltering  bloom, 

And  bereave  her  of  her  crown. 


It  stole  the  familiar  scent. 

To  give  to  the  burdened  heart, 
With  only  a  cold  north  wind 

In  the  world  to  take  its  part : 
The  flower  died  in  the  bleak  March  air. 

And  the  heart  went  on  its  way ; 
The  violefs  lilie  was  blooming  there. 

And  melting  the  snows  away. 

.  C    BROOKE. 
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CHAPTER  XIII.— ;THE   TRACKLESS   DEEP. 


'  waited 
for  Ra- 
chel's 
return, 

^  until  the 
.ilight 


"JESSI, 

"  I'll  g 


s  FiBST  Prayeh,"  etc. 


^became 
1  too  dark 
:  for  them 


which 
she  would  come.  Tlie  old  man  was  not  troubled 
or  uneasy  yet,  and  the  child  was  too  full  of 
the  morrow's  pleasure  to  feel  the  shadow  of 
a  care.  Mrs.  Croft  up-stairs  was  more  open  to 
the  anticiparion  of  any  trouble,  and  as  the 
daylight  faded  without  bringing  Rachel  home, 
she  grew  anxious.  She  had  consulted  with 
her  what  provisions  she  should  buy,  and 
what  shops  she  should  go  to ;  and  even  if 
she  had  been  detained  at  every  place,  she 
ought  to  have  returned  before  nightfail. 

"Sylvanus,"  she  said  after  a  while  to  her 
husband,  "  I  feel  as  if  something  had  come 
amiss  to  Rachel." 

"  Nothing  can  come  amiss  to  her,"  he  ' 
answered,  "  for  God  is  her  refuge  and  strength,  \ 
a  veiy  present  help  in  trouble.  But  there's 
no  trouble  at  hand,  I  hope.  Maybe  she's 
gone  farther  ihan  she  thought  of  to  gel  what 
she  wants." 

"But  the  shops  are  all  shut,"  said  -Mrs. 
Croft 

"There's  no  good  in  fretting,"  he  replied 
cheerfully,  "  Rachel  '11  be  in  soon,  for  certain." 

But  before  another  hour  had  passed  by, 
Sylvanus  was  becoming  uneasy.  Rachel  did 
not  care  to  be  about  the  streets  at  any  time, 
and  to-night,  when  there  were  some  prepara- 
tions to  be  made  for  the  trip  to-morrow,  her 
absence  was  perplexing. 


and  look  for  her,"  he  said. 
But  when  he  had  turned  out  of  their  own 
I  quiet  street,  where  the  houses  had  been 
mostly  deserted  all  day,  he  found  the  broader 
!  thoroughfares  thronged  with  holiday-makers, 
!  coming  home  after  their  day's  pleasuring, 
I  He  had  never  felt  before  how  vast  the  num- 
;  ber  was  of  the  people  dwelling  about  him. 
"  It's  like  searching  for  a  needle  in  a  bottle 
of  hay,"  he  thought,  as  he  made  his  way 
slowly  among  the  press,  glancing  aniiously 
into  the  faces  of  the  women  who  met  or 
passed  him.  From  time  to  time  he  went 
back  to  the  house  in  the  hope  that  Rachel 
had  reached  home  while  he  had  been  away, 
but  each  disappointinent  made  him  more  un- 
easy, and  when  midnight  came,  it  was  no 
longer  possible  for  him  to  put  on  a  cheerful 
face,  when  he  went  into  his  wife's  room. 
"  Dearie,"  he  said,  "  you  and  the  little  lass 
pray,  while  I  search.  I'm  going  to  the 
hospitals  now,  and  I'll  ask  the  police.  Never 
fear,  we'll  find  her.  Maybe  it's  only  a  little 
hurt  after  ali,  and  we'll  go  to  the  sea  some 
other  time,  if  it's  so  that  we  can't  go  to- 
morrow." 

To  two  or  three  of  the  nearest  hospitals, 
where  Rachel  must  have  been  carried  if  any 
accident  had  befallen  her,  the  old  man  went 
in  mingled  hope  and  fear.  Tliere  had  been 
more  cases  received  than  ordinary  at  each 
place,  and  one  or  two  of  the  women  who  had 
been  hurt  almost  answered  to  his  description, 
but  upon  referring  to  the  books  it  was  found 
that  these  patients  had  been  able  to  give 
their  names  and  addresses,  and  certainly 
could  not  be  Rachel. 

At  the  police  offices  it  was  the  same  thing; 
there  were  women  locked  up  in  the  cells  for 
being  drunk  and  disorderly,  but  no  one  like 
Rachel.  Sylvanus  himself  had  scouted  the 
idea  that  she  could  be  among  them,  and  had 
been  ready  to  quarrel  with  the  officer  who 
had  given  him  such  an  answer  to  his  inquirj'. 
But  none  of  the  men  on  duty  had  any  know- 
ledge of  her.  How  should  they,  when  hun- 
dreds of  women  like  her  had  been  strolling 
about  the  streets  all  day? 

Foot-sore  and  heavy-hearted,  Sylvanus 
turned  homewards  in  the  early  morning  sun- 
shine. There  was  a  mackerel  sky  overhead, 
with  soft,  fleecy  clouds  dappling  the  deep 
blue,  and  every  now  and  then  a  little  gust  of 
wind  from  the  south  played  past  him.  \\'hat 
a  day  it  would  have  been  to  be  setting  off  on 
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the  great  holiday  of  his  life !  Now  it  must 
be  a  day  of  suspense  and  astonishment;  a 
day  of  anxiety  and  trouble.  What  could 
have  happened  to  Rachel  ?  He  was  lost  in 
perplexity.  A  hundred  questions  hurried 
through  his  mind,  but  he  could  find  no 
answer  to  them. 

"  The  wings  of  the  morning  !  "  he  said, 
looking  up  to  the  clear  heaven  above  him, 
"  the  wings  of  the  morning  ?  Ah,  I-ord  I  I 
know;  that's  what  the  morning  means  to- 
day. 'If  I  ascend  up  to  heaven,  thou  art 
there ;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold  thou 
art  there.  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morn- 
ing and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
sea,  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and 
thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me.'  Yes,  Lord. 
She's  got  fast  hold  of  Thy  hand,  wherever  she 
is.  She  couldn't  b?  worse  off  than  making 
her  bed  in  hell,  and  behold,  Thou  art  there  1 
Lord,  ifs  hard  to  believe.  Help  thou  my 
unbelief." 

The  burden  and  the  sorrow  were  still 
there,  but  the  old  man's  heart  grew  strong  to 
bear  them.  Rachel  was  not  beyond  God's  pre- 
sence, or  his  love.  There  might  be  grief  for 
them  all  and  a  heavy  cross  to  bear.  But  the 
cross  would  be  borne  in  the  sight  of  Him 
who  had  stooped  to  endure  a  heavier  cross 
for  them. 

There  was  a  lingering  half-hope  in  his 
heart  that  he  would  find  Rachel  at  home ; 
but  the  sight  of  Rosy  at  the  door,  with  red 
and  swollen  eyes  and  tangled  hair,  told  him 
too  plainly  that  she  was  still  missing. 

"  Rosy,"  he  said,  drawing  the  girt  in  from 
the  street,  "the  Lord  has  set  us  a  lesson  to 
learn,  and  He'll  hear  us  say  it  Himself  some 
day.  It's  a  hard  lesson,  harder  than  any 
we've  ever  had  maybe :  but  we  must  get  it  off 
by  heait  before  He  lets  it  come  to  an  end." 

CHAPTER   XIV. — DRIFTING. 

While  Sylvanus  was  walking  home  sadly 
after  his  fruitless  search  for  her,  Rachel  had 
awakened  from  a  wretched  slumber  to  feel 
the  misery  of  her  circumstances.  For  a  mo- 
ment the  hope  of  making  her  escape  flashed 
across  her ;  all  were  sleeping  heavily  in  the 
foul  atmosphere  of  the  cellar,  and  it  seemed 
easy  for  her  to  get  away.  But  Trevor  would 
not  find  it  difficult  to  trace  her.  Rosy  he 
did  not  know ;  he  would  not  know  her  if  she 
crossed  his  path  a  dozen  times  a  day.  But 
it  would  be  easy  to  give  such  a  description  of 
herself  to  his  many  comrades  as  would  make 
it  impossible  for  her  to  continue  to  dwell  in 
London,  and  render  it  full  of  risk  to  Rosy  to 
try  to  live  with  her  elsewhere.    Rachel  knew 


too  well  how  the  class  of  criminab  to  which 
her  husband  belonged  were  linked  and  bouaad 
together. 

Rachel  hardly  knew  whether  she  was 
dozing  or  waking,  but  it  seemed  as  if  in  t" 
midst  of  the  vile  crew  of  sleeping  reprobates 
about  her,  she  had  a  kind  of  dream  or 
vision  of  the  Lord  quitting,  of  his  owb  will, 
the  holy  and  ,happy  heavens,  to  cone  down 
and  dwell  on  earth.  Even  then  He  did  not 
choose  to  dwell  among  die  good  and  rich 
and  high  people ;  but  called  the  worst  of  men 
to  Him,  the  thieves  and  sinners  and  harlots- 
Oh  !  the  pity  and  the  patience  of  the  Lord  f 
If  she  could  but  have  a  little  measure  of  the 
same  pihr  and  the  same  patience,  she  might 
win  her  husband  back,  as  Jesus  won  the  poor 
sinners  to  come  to  Him.  She  remembered 
what  Sylvanus  had  once  said  to  her,  "You'd 
be  satisfied  if  you  won  your  husband  to  be 
good,  ay  I  though  you  had  to  go  down  into 
the  pit  for  him."  She  was  going  down  into 
the  pit ;  he  was  dragging  her  down.  Perhaps 
she  could  not  have  done  it  of  her  own  free 
will,  as  the  Lord  Jesus  had  done;  but  now 
she  was  down  in  the  depths,  she  must  try  to 
bring  back  some  soul  with  her  when  she  was- 
brought  out  of  her  sorrow.  "  Lord,"  she 
whispered,  "  only  keep  Rosy  from  coming 
here,  and  I'll  do  my  best  with  him.  If  I'm 
tempted,  ever  so  sore,  to  try  and  see  my 
Rosy,  oh  I  help  me  to  keep  away  from  her 
till  he's  a  good  man.  I>ord,  thou  knows  itil 
be  very  hard  to  do." 

She  could  say  no  more,  even  in  prayer ; 
for  her  heart  was  full  of  grief  when  she 
thought  of  her  child.  She  always  carried  In 
her  pocket  a  htde  portrait  of  her  taken  three 
years  ago ;  and  now,  as  Trevor  was  sleeping 
soundly,  she  ventured  to  feel  for  it,  that  she 
might  look  at  the  beloved  face  in  her  trouble- 
But  it  was  gone.  Her  pocket  had  been 
emptied ;  and  Trevor  had  seen  what  a  pretty 
creature  Rosy  was.  It  must  make  him  more 
eager  to  find  her;  though,  as  Rachel  recol- 
lected to  her  comfort,  she  was  so  much 
changed  by  this  time,  that  only  her  eyes 
could  trace  the  likeness,  and  the  photograph 
would  give  him  no  help. 

Trevor  roused  himself  after  a  while  in  a 
surly  mood.  He  had  no  wish  to  be  hampered 
with  his  wife  just  then,  and  it  would  have 
suited  him  far  better  if  she  had  stayed  in  her 
place  for  a  time,  subject  to  his  irregular  visits, 
and  to  his  extortionate  demands  upon  her 
wages.  She  was  in  fact  a  plague  and  nuisance 
to  him ;  but  he  could  not  let  her  go  until  he 
knew  where  to  find  her  when  he  wanted  her. 
In  the  meantime  the  best  way  to  conquer 
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her  obstinacy  was  to  make  her  life  with  him 
as  great  a.  burden  as  he  dared  to  make  it, 
with  the  dread  of  the  police  courts  before 
him. 

With  this  parpose,  he  dragged  her  with 
him  to  a  neighbouring  spirit  vaults,  where  the 
sweet  morning  air  was  poisoned  with  the 
fnmes  of  liquors.  He  tried  to  force  a  dram 
upon  her,  but  Rachel  was  firm  in  her  resist- 
ance. She  knew  too  well  that  it  would  steal 
from  her  everj'  good  resolution,  and  every 
good  thought,  even  if  it  gave  her  a  short  for- 
getfulness  of  her  misery.  Let  her  take  this 
first  step,  and  a  swift  descent  into  the  degra- 
dation she  dreaded  would  follow. 

"Now  then,"  said  her  husband  as  they 
went  out  again  into  the  sunny  street,  and 
sauntered  slowly  and  ajmlessly  along  the 
pavement,  "now,  then,  you've  slept,  and 
you've  fasted  on  what  you  made  up  your 
mind  to  last  night.  You  see  what  make  of  a 
home  I  can  give  you.  Now,  will  you  go 
back  to  your  place,  and  be  comfortable  a 
while  longer,  till  I  can  get  a  room  some- 
where for  us ;  or  are  you  bent  upon  thwart- 
ing and  vexing  me?" 

"If  you'll  let  me  go  without  knowing 
where,"  she  answered,  with  a  sudden  hope, 
which  died  away  in  an  instant. 

"  A  pretty  fool  I  should  be,"  he  s^d 
sneeringly,  "No,  I  go  with  you  to  the  door, 
and  see  your  master,  and  say,  '  This  woman's 
my  wedded  wife,  and  her  child's  my  child,'  or 
jfOu  never  go  out  of  my  sight." 

"  Then  I  can't  go,"  she  answered,  "  I 
daren't  go.  Do  what  you  choose  with  me ; 
but  I  must  take  care  of  my  Rosy.  Oh, 
Trevor!  only  trust  me  this  once;  only  let 
me  go  and  say  good-bye  to  them,  and  tell 
them  how  it  is,  and  III  never  ask  to  go 
again.  I'd  come  back  to  you  faithCiil;  I 
would,  for  certain." 

But  there  was  no  advantage  to  himself  in 
this  propo^.  He  would  still  beencumbered 
with  her,  and  would  not  know  where  Rosy 
was.  That  child  would  be  of  value  to  him ; 
of  such  value  that  he  could  barely  control  his 
passion,  and  keep  himself  within  bounds, 
as  he  looked  at  Rachel's  resolute  face,  and 
thought  that  he  could  not  wring  her  secret 
from  her.  Rachel  herself  could  be  of  great 
use  to  him  and  his  gang,  if  she  could  be 
brought  to  lend  herself  to  their  schemes. 
Her  pretty  Jace,  and  soft  pleasant  manner, 
and  country  voice,  might  beguile  almost  the 
most  wary  person  into  a  trap.  But  there 
#ere  these  troublesome  notions  to  be  got  rid 
of.  He  recollected  how  easily  he  had 
worked  upon  her  in  old  times ;  how  he  could 


wind  her  round  his  finger  by  a  few  flattering 
words  and  promises.  Why !  she  was  but  the 
same  woman  still,  and  he  must  £nd  out  the 
way  to  manage  her,  either  by  severity  or  in- 
dulgence. If  he  would  give  way  in  one  or" 
two  things,  she  would  very  soon  give  way  in 
all. 

"  Well !  "  he  said,  "  if  you  won't  go,  you 
won't,  I  know.  I  don't  like  to  see  you  in  a 
kennel  like  that  yonder,  so  I  must  seek  a 
lodging.  You'd  rather  have  a  place  to  our- 
selves, I  reckon." 

"  Any  place,"  she  cried  eagerly,  "  any  hole 
I  can  put  my  head  into,  rather  than  go 
amongst  folks  like  them.  Oh  I  only  find  me 
a  place,  and  I'll  work  my  fingers  to  the  bone. 
I'll  earn  your  living  and  mine.  I'll  do  sew- 
ing, or  go  charing,  or  sell  in  the  streets; 
anything  in  the  world  to  keep  us  from  starva- 
tion," 

"  Starvation  !  "  he  repeated,  mockingly,. 
"  catch  me  starving  whilst  so  many  iolks  roll 
in  money  !  Not  I !  But,  come  along  ;  we'll 
look  for  a  place  to  set  up  housekeepmg.  It'll 
be  something  like  old  days,  won't  it,. 
Rachel?" 

For  a  moment  his  thoughts  wandered  back 
to  their  weddiug-day,  eleven  years  ago,  when 
Rachel  was  a  girl  of  twenty.  His  heart,  hard 
as  it  had  grown,  softened  towards  her.  Why 
would  she  be  such  an  obstinate  simpleton  as. 
not  to  tell  him  where  she  had  been  living, 
and  go  home  in  comfort?  It  would  be  far 
better  for  her  own  sake. 

"  Look  here,  Rachel,"  he  said,  "  I'll  pro- 
mise not  to  come  nigh  you  for  six  months,  if 
you'll  let  me  come  with  you  to  your  place. 
I'll  give  you  another  chance.  I  can't  make 
you  comfortable  just  yet,  and  you  can  have- 
all  that  time  in  peace  and  quiet." 

Six  months  I  It  seemed  a  loqg  respite,, 
during  which  she  could  live  the  tranquil, 
blessed  life  she  had  grown  used  to.  But  it 
would  only  be  a  respite,  not  a  deliverance; 
and  Rosy  would  be  the  payment  for  it.  She 
^ook  her  head  silently. 

"  Come  on,  then,"  he  said  in  a  rough  tone. 
He  had  not  patience  to  carry  out  his  own 
scheme  of  trying  to  break  her  will  by  flattery 
and  kindness ;  and  he  marched  on  sullenly, 
taking  care  she  did  not  fall  behind  him.  As 
he  had  found  her  at  the  station,  he  felt  sure 
she  must  live  somewhere  near  it,  and  for  this 
reason  he  took  her  back  to  the  place,  watch- 
ing  her  closely  to  detect  any  sign  of  being 
near  her  home.  But  still,  as  the  attic  he 
hired  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  station, 
more  thwi  a  mile  of  the  maze  of  streets  lay 
between  it  and  Sylvanus  Croft's  house. 
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It  was  an  attic  in  a  close  court,  opening 
out  of  a  poor  street.  There  was  no  danger, 
Rachel  thought,  of  Rosy  ever  passing  by  that 
way.  The  little  window  looked  only  upon  a 
high  blank  wall,  which  rose  high  above  it, 
shutting  out  all  the  sky.  There  was  always 
a  dim,  gloomy  light  in  the  room,  as  if  no  ray 
of  sunlight  ever  gladdened  the  blue  heavens. 
Few  sounds  could  reach  it,  except  the  cries 
and  shrieks  of  children  in  the  court  below,  or 
the  shrill  screams  of  women,  and  the  deeper 
voices  of  men,  shouting  and  swearing  in  their 
frequent  braivis.  Yet  the  dark,  desolate, 
little  room,  bare  and  comfortless  As  it  was, 
seemed  like  a  haven  of  refuge  to  Rachel, 
after  passing  a  nigHt  in  the  den  of  misery  and 
vice  her  husband  had  taken  her  to. 

"  Trevor,"  she  said,  gently  laying  her  hand 
on  his  arm,  with  a  secret,  wistful  hope  that 
he  could  not  be  so  bad  as  she  feared,  "  I'll 
be  a  good  wife  to  you,  if  you'll  only  let  me. 
Don't  try  to  make  me  bad  again.  I  can't 
ever  get  it  out  of  my  head  now  that  God  sees 
us,  and  is  here  with  us.  So  I  can't  be  bad 
again,  like  I  was  once.  You  try  me,  and  see 
if  I'm  not  a  better  woman  than  I  used 
to  be." 

"  Oh,  bother ! "  he  answered,  shaking  off 
licr  hand, "  they've  crammed  your  poor  head 
full  of  folly,  curse  'em  !  We  might  have  had 
a  jolly  life,  me,  and  you,  and  Rosy.  I'm  off 
Jiow  to  tell  my  mates  where  to  find  me." 

He  locked  the  door  when  he  went  away, 
leaving  her  in  the  empty  garret.  Perhaps  he 
expected  her  to  shout  after  him,  and  rattle 
the  door  in  a  vain  attempt  to  get  out.  But 
j  she  was  as  quiet  and  submissive  as  when  the 
!  jjrison-matron  had  locked  her  into  the  cell. 
I  She  resolved  to  offer  no  resistance  in  things 
that  concerned  her  outer  life  only ;  he  should 
-find  her  obedient  and  patient,  let  him  do  or 
say  what  he  would.  She  sat  down  on  the 
floor  by  the  window  and  fell  into  thought, 
thinking  of  all  she  had  lost  so  suddenly, 
without  warning.  She  had  no  keepsake  of 
her  lost  home  with  her,  now  Rosy's  portrait 
was  gone.  Her  Bible  was  in  Rosy's  school- 
bag.  Even  her  treasured  letter  from  the 
chaplain,  worn  and  faded,  and  almost  failing 
to  pieces,  was  left  behind  her.  But  she  had 
every  word  of  it  in  her  heart. 

"  You  have  made  your  life  more  stormy  ' 
tlian  God  meant  it  to  be,"  she  murmured, 
half  aloud.  "  But  through  aD  the  storm  of 
life,  Christ  will  be  beside  you,  and  He  will 
save  you  if  you  trust  Him.  Die  rather  than 
give  way  to  sin.  The  storm  will  be  over  by- 
and-by,  and  you  will  come  home  to  God, 
whither  I  am  going  now.'    One  word  more  ; 


learn  to  say  to  yourself,  wherever  you  may 
be,  '  Thou,  God,  seest  me !  Thou,  God, 
seest  me ! '  I  love  you,  Rachel.  Christ 
loves  you.     God  loves  you.    Be  good." 


CHAPTER  XV. — J 

Day  after  day,  as  Rachel  saw  more  of  the 
wickedness  and  misery  of  the  people  among 
whom  she  dwelt,  her  resolve  grew  stronger  to 
run  no  risk  of  dragging  Rosy  down  mto  such 
a  pit  of  infamy.  She  shuddered  at  the  mere 
thought  of  it.  That  she  as  Trevor's  wife 
must  make  his  home  her  own  she  knew  well; 
it  never  occurred  to  her  that  it  was  anything 
but  her  duty.  But  hot  tears  would  fall  from 
her  eyes  as  her  thoughts  carried  her  on 
through  the  dreary,  desolate  years  that 
stretched  before  her,  if  she  could  not  win 
him  from  his  evil  ways.  Still  she  felt  her 
duty  to  Rosy  to  be  as  clear.  She  must  buy 
her  child's  Kiiety  by  the  sacrifice  of  herself. 
Rosy  would  be  lost  if  she  tried  to  satisfy  the 
hunger  and  the  longing  of  her  love  for  her  little 
daughter.  It  would  be  as  if  the  Lord  had  so 
longed  to  return  to  the  peace  and  holiness  of 
his  Father's  house,  as  to  have  gone  home 
before  his  work  was  done,  leaving  us  in  our 
lost  condition.  He  laid  down  his  Ufe  for 
us.  Rachel  was  called  upon  to  lay  down  her 
life  for  Rosy. 

She  had  plenty  of  work  to  do,  for  Trevor 
took  care  to  keep  her  busy  in  the  task  of  , 
maintaining  herself,  and  helping  to  keep  him.  I 
It  was  better  for  her  than  enforced  idleness 
would  have  been,  when  she  could  have  done 
nothing  but  brood  over  the  memoryof  the  pasL 
As  soon  as  the  light  crept  in  in  the  morning,  I 
she  was  at  her  window  stitching,  and  stitched 
hard  all  day,  scarcely  pausing  to  eat  the 
scanty  dinner  which  Trevor  left  for  her  when 
he  went  out.  At  first  he  had  lounged  about 
the  court,  in  the  fancy  that  as  soon  as  Rachel 
thought  he  wasclearout  of  the  way,  she  would 
be  off  home,  and  he  could  follow  her  unseen. 
But  she  had  deliberately  counted  the  cost  of 
her  selfsacrifice.  She  had  not  overlooked 
this  very  trial.  No  ;  she  would  not  try  any 
qhance  that  might  imperil  Rosy's  safety  and 
happiness.  Even  if  she  had  to  die,  and  send 
no  word  of  love  to  her  darling,  she  would 
keep  the  secret  of  her  home  safe  from  her 
husband. 

Sometimes  her  thoughts  would  dwell  upon 
how  hard  her  absence  and  her  silence  would 
press  upon  Rosy  and  her  friends,  who.  loved 
her  so  truly.  She  knew  how  they  would  talk 
about  her,  how  they  would  seek  for  her,  and 
wonder  that  she  could  keep  them  in  their 
sorrowful    uncertainty.      Or   perhaps    they 
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would  mourn  over  her  as  dead.  They  might 
think  that  in  some  way  or  other  she  had 
perished  in  an  accident,  and  ihere  being  no 
clue  as  to  who  she  was,  she  had  been  buried 
in  an  unknown  grave.  How  Sj'lvanus  would 
grieve,  and  Rosy  fret  over  her !  Suppose,  too, 
they  should  never,  never  hear  of  lier  again  ! 
If  her  husband  was  not  won  to  honesty,  and 
uprightness,  and  goodness,  if  he  never  re- 
pented of  his  crimes,  so  many  and  so  terrible, 
if  he  continued  reprobate  and  given  up  to  all 
wickedness,  she  could  never  return  to  them, 
no,  not  for  a  brief  glimpse  of  their  peace  and 
comfort  It  was  as  if  she  was  sunk  in  the 
gloom  of  a  deep  pit,  and  they  far  away  in 
light  and  sunshine;  and  she  could  not  even 
cry  to  them,  lest  they,  leaning  over  the  dark- 
some edge,  should  fall  into  the  same  black 
gulf. 

Yet  her  love  for  Rosy  burned  more  deeply, 
and  more  ardently  than  ever.  The  very 
sacrifice  she  was  making  for  her  gave  it  a 
mightier  strength.  As  she  sat  alone  in  her 
garret  stitching,  she  seemed  able  to  recall 
every  word  her  Rosy  had  ever  spoken  to  her, 
and  every  look  that  had  crossed  her  dear 
face.  She  could  hear  the  tones  of  her  voice, 
her  laughter,  her  singing,  her  whispered 
players  morning  and  evening.  Sometimes 
it  sounded  so  clear  in  her  ears,  that  she  called 
back  again  "  Rosy,"  and  started  to  wake  up 
from  her  dream,  and  find  where  she  was,  in 
loneliness,  almost  in  despair.  But  then  there 
came  another  voice,  low  down  in  her  heart 
which  she  had  never  heard  with  her  ears,  as 
she  had  done  Rosy's,  but  which  was  growing 
clearer  and  clearer  day  by  day;  and  that 
inward  voice  said  to  her,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you. 
I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless ;  I  will  come 
unto  you." 

One  summer  day  after  another  passed  by, 
and  Rachel  sat  up  in  the  gloom  of  the  bare, 
comfortless  attic,hardlyearmng  pence  enough 
to  keepherselfalive,  without  helping  to  main- 
tain her  husband.  But  he  was  not  often 
short  of  money,  however  he  might  get  it. 
Often  when  her  sick  appetite  turned  from 
the  dry  crusts  which  formed  the  chief  part  of 
her  food,  he  would  be  feasting  on  some  dainty 
in  her  sight,  but  not  offering  her  a  morsel. 
It  was  the  system  he  was  trying  to  conquer 
her  obstinacy.  She  should  see  that  her 
foolish  ideas  only  deprived  her  of  all  that  had 
once  made  life  pleasant  to  her.  He  remem- 
bered her  fond  of  finery,  of  gadding  about 
from  place  to  place,  of  nice  delicacies  to  eat ; 
and  these  were  the  things  he  would  cut  her 
off  from  till  ahc  came  to  her  senses.  She  was 
used  to  the  fresh  air  of  the  country,  and  to 


freedom ;  she  should  be  forced  to  stay  in  her 
garret  breathing  the  foul  and  heavy  atmo- 
sphere of  the  close  slum.  He  would  not  be 
actively  cruel  to  her.  At  times  he  spoke  to 
her  kindly,  and  her  heart  would  beat  with 
hope  and  pleasure.  Surely  by-and-by,  good 
times  would  come.  Trevor  would  love  her 
yet,  and  be  won  from  his  bad  ways,  and  they 
might  make  a  new  home  for  themselves  in 
some  distant  country  perhaps,  where  the  sad 
story  of  their  past  lives  was  not  known.  But 
when  these  brief,  bright  gleams  faded  away, 
the  darkness  seemed  blacker  than  before. 
She  was  a  young  woman  still,  and  her  life 
might  be  a  long  one.  How  could  she  keep 
true  to  Christ,  if  her  husband  continued  as 
he  was  ? 

The  strain  was  growing  almost  more  than 
she  could  bear,  when,  one  evening,  as  she  was 
turning  the  corner  of  a  street,  not  far  from 
the  court  where  she  lived,  she  came  suddenly 
upon  Sylvanns  himself.  The  chance  of  such 
a  meeting  had  never  crossed  her  mind,  and 
now  it  was  too  sudden  a  shtck  for  her.  If 
he  had  not  looked  up  into  her  white,  thin 
face,  he  might  have  passed  her,  and  been  out 
of  sight  before  she  could  have  recovered 
strength  to  speak  to  him. 

''  Sylvie  !  "  he  cried,  "  why  I  Sylvie  ! '' 

He  caught  hold  of  both  her  hands,  and 
held  them  in  a  firm  grasp,  as  though  he  ex- 
pected her  to  take  fright,  and  run  away  from 
him.  Oh  !  if  she  could  but  cling  to  his  arm, 
and  go  home  with  him  to  Rosy  I  But  that 
must  not  be. 

"Hush!"  she  cried,  "loose  me.  He'll 
see  us  maybe,  and  follow  you.  Look  as  if 
we  were  strangers,  and  you  asking  the  way." 

"  Your  husband  ?  "  he  said. 

Rachel  nodded.  Her  voice  seemed  gone, 
and  her  throat  was  parched  and  dry.  She 
did  not  know  that  'I'revor  was  anywhere  at 
hand,  but  her  heart  sank  at  the  mere  dread 
of  it.  Yet  there  was  untold  joy  in  seeing 
Sylvanus  again,  and  in  the  chance  of  sending 
a  message  to  Rosy. 

"Can't  anything  be  done?"  asked  Syl- 
vanus, dropping  her  hands,  but  looking 
anxiously  into  her  wom  and  sad  face, 

"  Nothing,"  she  said,  "  he  wants  to  find 
Rosy,  and  make  her  bad  like  himself.  He's 
as  bad  a  man  as  ever ;  but,  please  God!  he'll 
never  find  out  where  she  is.  I  think  at  times 
my  heart's  broken  ;  but  I  was  a  wicked  girl 
when  I  married  him,  and  now  I  must  suffer 
for  it.  He  says  jail  has  made  him  as  hard  as 
a  stone,  and  I'm  afeard  it's  true." 

She  spoke  rapidly  and  hoarsely,  with  a 
great  effort  to  utter  the  words.     But  she  knew 
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there   ivas   but  a  minute  or  two,  and  what 
they  had  to  say  must  be  said  quickly. 

"  Where  are  you  livipg  ?  "  asked  Sylvanus. 
"  Oh  !  you  mustn't  know,"  she  answered, 
"  for  fear  you'd  try  to  come  to  see  me.  Tell 
me  how  Rosy  is.  Give  my  love  to  her,  and 
teE  her  she's  not  to  fret  after  mother,  but  be 
as  happy  and  good  as  she  can.  Don't  let 
her  know  she's  any  father  ;  not  yet.  Say  I 
can't  come  to  her  for  awhile,  but  I  love  her 
more  than  words  can  tell." 

"But  1  can't  let  you  go  like  this,"  said 
Sylvaaus,  "  mother  and  me  can't  rest  day  or 
night  for  thinking  of  you.  If  I  didn't  know 
that  the  Lord  had  gathered  you  under  his 
wing,  and  wouldn't  lose  you,  I  couldn't  hold 
my  head  up,  Rachel.  '  I've  lost  her,  but  the 
Lord  can't  lose  her,'  I've  said  thousands  of 
times  to  myself.  '  She  was  lost  once,  but  He 
found  her  ;  and  surely  shell  never  stray  away 
from  Him  again.'" 

"  I  haven't,"  she  answered,  "  but  it's  hard 
at  times.  There's  nobody  to  care  for  me ; 
and  it  all  seems  so  dark,  and  there's  no  end 
to  look  forward  to.  It's  as  if  Rosy  was  in 
heaven,  and  me  in  torment,  and  she  can't 
come  across  to  me,  and  I  can't  go  to  her. 
Only  under  all  I  know  God  is  with  me." 

"  That's  it ! "  cried  Sylvanus,  "  He's  with 
us  wherever  we  are.  '  If  we  make  our  bed 
in  hell,  behold.  He  is  there.'  Oh  I  my  poor 
Sylvie  !  my  poor  Rachel!  bear  on.  '  Be  thou 
faithful  unto  death,  and  He  will  give  thee  a 
ra  of  life.'  Ay,  I  shall  see  a  bright  crown 
on  your  poor  head.  Wait  a  minute.  You 
istn't  go  from  me  yet." 
"  I  daren't,  I  daren't,"  she  said,  "  there 
must  be  no  danger  for  Rosy.  Go  home 
some  roundabout  way,  for  fear,  I'm  better 
now;  I  can  bear  on,  and  there  must  be  an 
end.     Take  care  of  my  poor  Rosy." 

"Ay I"  he  answered,  "but  I  can't  lose 
sight  of  you  again.  Hearken,  Rachel ;  every 
Saturday  night,  at  nine  o'clock,  I'll  be  at  the 
corner  of  Seymour  Street,  and  I'll  stay  till 
ten,  and  you  try  to  go  by.  I'll  not  speak  to 
you;  but  I'll  be  there,  and  maybe  some  day 
I'll  bring  Rosy  with  me." 

He  said  it  to  induce  Rachel  to  consent  to 
bis  plan,  apd  a  bright  glimpse  of  joy^  seemed 
to  open  before  her.  But  there  was  risk  in  it, 
so  great  a  risk  that  she  steadily  set  her  face 
against  the  joy  to  herself. 

"No,  no,"  sheened,  "if  Rosy  was  in  sight 
I  couldn't  forbear,  but  run  to  her.  Only  you 
come,  and  maybe  some  time  I  may  dare  to 
speak  to  you.  It'll  help  me  to  be  faithful 
unto  death  ;  I  know  it  wilL" 
After  this,  on  every  Saturday  night,  who- 


ever the  weather  might  be,  in  storm  or  calm, 
in  frost  and  rain,  the  old  man  stood  for  an 
hour  at  the  comer  of  the  street  he  had  named. 
No  one  knew  why  he  was  there,  so  constantly 
and  patiently,  save  his  wife,  who  prayed  for 
him  at  home,  and  Rachel,  to  whom  his  faith- 
ful love  was  the  only  light  in  her  daii  lot. 
He  did  not  always  see  her  pass  by.  Some- 
times weeks  would  run  out  before  she  had 
the  chance  of  walking  that  way  without  arous- 
ing her  husband's  suspicions.  But  Sylvanus 
never  missed  being  at  his  post.  When  she 
could  come,  as  she  sauntered  past  him,  not 
looking  his  way,  unless  she  was  sure  there 
was  no  one  near  to  see  them,  he  whispered, 
"  Rosy  is  well ;  we  are  all  well,"  At  times 
she  dared  to  stop  and  speak  to  him  for  a 
minute  or  two.  That  was  all  the  intercourse 
they  could  hold  safely ;  hut  Rachel  felt  that 
without  it  she  could  not  have  lived. 

CHAPTER   XVI. — ALMOST    WRECKED. 

Rachel  grew-  more  content  now  she  w&s 
not  utterly  cut  off  from  all  news  of  her  child. 
The  hot  summer  days  were  gone,  and  the 
darker  autumn  evenings  shortened  her  hours 
of  work.  Trevor  left  her  more  to  herself, 
and  took  no  notice  when  she  stole  out  quietly 
to  a  little  mission-hall  in  a  street  close  by, 
where  she  could  join  tremulously  in  the  sing- 
ing of  hymns,  and  hear  the  reading  of  the 
Bible.  Her  voice  was  weak  and  low, 
so  different  from  the  dear,  sweet  tones 
Sylvanus  and  Rosy  had  listened  to  in  those 
happy  times,  that  they  would  not  have  known  it 
to  be  hers.  The  frequenters  of  the  mission-hall 
spoke  kindly  to  her,  but  Rachel  did  not  dare 
to  tell  her  story  to  any  of  them.  Nobody 
could  befriend  her;  her  only  help  was  in 
God.  He  alone  could  bring  her  up  out  of 
the  horrible  pit  and  out  of  the  miry  clay,  and 
she  must  wait  patiently  for  Him. 

Before  the  winter  fairly  set  in,  there  were 
some  signs  of  amendment  in  her  husband. 
He  bought  a  few  articles  of  furniture  for 
their  comfortless  abode,  and  supplied  her 
with  money,  which  he  solemnly  assured  her  ; 
he  had  earned  honestly.  The  lingering  love 
and  lingering  hope,  so  loth  to  lose  their  hold 
of  Rachel's  heart,  took  a  new  life  from  this 
return  of  kindness.  It  seemed  almost  as 
though  their  early  married  days  were  coming 
back,  when  Trevor  took  a  pride  in  her,  and 
was  most  happy  when  he  was  near  her.  He 
would  not  let  her  slave  over  her  sdtching ; 
and  often  of  an  evening  he  stayed  at  home 
with  her,  or  asked  her  to  walk  out  with  him. 
He  even  went  to  the  mission-hall,  and  Stood 
ia  the  porch,  between  the  two  doors,  all  the 
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time  she  was  within.  So  hopeful  she  grew, 
that  now  and  then  he  heard  her  laugh, 
almost  merrily,  as  though  the  good  times 
she  had  hardly  dared  to  dream  of  were  nigh 
at  hand. 

"  Rachel,"  he  said,  one  evening,  as  they  sat 
together  in  the  glimmeiing  of  a  bright  little 
fire,  for  he  had  told  her  not  to  light  the  candle 
— "  Rachel,  I'm  sick  and  tired  of  my  bad 
ways ;  I  am,  for  certain," 

"  Oh,  Trevor ! "  she  cried,  sobbing  with 
gladness,  "  that  'ud  be  a  happy  day  for  me." 

"Ay!"  he  continued,  "I've  been  watch- 
ing you,  and  trying  you  hard  to  see  if  your 
religion's  real ;  and  you  always  seem  happier 
than  us  others ;  and  you're  a  better  woman 
than  the  rest  of  'em,  and  a  good  wife  to  me, 
though  I've  been  like  a  brute.  There's 
something  in  it,  I  say;  and  I'm  going  to 
turn   over  a  new  life,  and  be  a  converted 

"  It's  not  easy,"  she  said,  "  if  s  harder  than 
you  think.  But  God  has  forgiven  me,  and 
He'll  forgive  you  ;  and  help  us  both.  Then 
you  believe  in  Him  at  last !  " 

"Ay;  I  believe,"  he  answered,  "and  I'm 
going  to  prove  it  too.  I'll  break  off  with  a!! 
my  old  mates,  I  will ;  those  that  have  led 
me  wrong ;  and  I'll  stick  to  you,  Rachel. 
We'll  go  down  into  the  country  somewhere, 
iai  away  from  'em  all;  and  we'll  have  a 
nice,  pretty  little  cottage,  with  a  bit  of 
garden- ground,  where  there'll  be  a  few  roots 
of  flowers  for  thee  and  Rosy,  if  she's  with 
us ;  and  by-and-by  we'll  have  a  cow  to  keep, 
and  you  can  make  butter,  you  know.  There 
never  was  any  butter  like  what  you  made  at 
the  Hall.  Or,  perhaps  I  could  get  a  place 
as  groom  in  some  gentleman's  stables,  and 
you'd  be  dairy-maid.  Ay!  we'd  go  to  church 
tc^ether  of  Sundays,  me  and  you  and  Rosyj 
and  maybe  the  parson  '11  come  to  see  thee  in 
thy  cottage,  and  bring  his  wife  and  daughter 
with  him,  and  they'd  take  notice  of  thee  and 
Rosy,  I  know.  And  nobody  '11  ever  know 
that  both  thee  and  mc  were  once  jail-birds." 

Rachel's  heart,  which  had  been  thrilling 
with  gladness  as  her  husband  spoke,  sank  a 
litde  at  these  last  words.  It  had  all  crossed 
her  mind  so  vividly  and  really,  the  pretty 
cottage  and  its  plot  of  garden,  and  the  cow 
that  she  was  to  have  ch^^c  of,  that  it  smote 
upon  her  like  a  fresh  unknown  pain,  to  re- 
member, that  whatever  joy  or  happiness 
came  to  her  in  this  life,  it  could  never  alter 
the  past  Thorabory  jail  was,  and  must 
always  be,  part  of  her  sad  story. 

"  Ay  I  "  Trevor  went  on,  "  we're  both 
tarred  with  the  same  brush,  thee  and  me. 


.  God  Almighty  has  the  same  to  forgive  thee 
:  as  me.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  you'd 
forgot  what  a  great  sinner  you've  been  your- 
self, Rachel ;  but  you've  been  as  bad  as  anj 
of  'em  in  that  sort  o'  way.  Ay !  you've 
swore,  and  been  drunk,  and  stole  with  the 
best  of 'em.  You  were  a  clever  lass,  cleverer 
than  the  whole  lot.  But  all  thafs  over  and 
gone.  Only  art  thee  sure  as  God  Almighty's 
overlooked  it  ?  He's  an  awful  Judge ;  harder 
than  any  judge  down  here.  It  'ud  be  a  hard 
thing  to  give  up  things  here,  and  catch  the 
same  punishment  after  alL  If  He'd  forgiven 
you,  wouldn't  He  make  things  pleasanter? 
He  keeps  a  gmdge  against  thee,  maybe ;  or 
you  wouldn't  have  such  troubles," 

"  He's  forgiven  me,"  said  Rachel,  thought- 
fully, "  like  He  forgave  the  poor  thief  who 
was  hanged  on  tlie  cross  by  Jesus.  The 
thief  wasn't  unnailed  from  the  cross,  and  set 
free  to  go  home ;  but  Jesus  said,  '  To-day 
thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise.'  1  suppose 
we  must  go  on  bearing  our  troubles  here ; 
but  by-and-by  we  shall  go  and  be  with 
Jesus,  and  nobody  '11  cast  our  sins  in  our 
teeth  then." 

"  Ay  !  but  we  can't  go  light  away  like  he 
did,"  said  Trevor,  "we've  got  to  live  here, 
and  have  clothing  and  meat,  for  many  a  long 
year.  So,  Rachel,  my  dear,  all  I  want  is, 
for  thee  to  help  me  get  our  pretty  sunny 
cottage  down  in  the  country,  where  I  can  be 
a  good  husband,  and  a  father  to  Rosy,  and  a 
Christian  like  thee.  Youll  help  me  your  best, 
won't  you,  Rachel  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  laying  her  hand  on 
his,  "  I  promise  to  help  you  my  best ;  and  I'll 
work  day  and  night  for  it." 

Trevor  sat  silent  forsome  minutes,  and  the 
glimmer  of  the  fire  died  out,  leaving  his  face 
in  darkness.  But  Rachelwas  not  looking  at 
him.  Her  memory  had  carried  her  back  to 
the  warm,  comfortable  cottage,  where  she  had 
rested  for  a  little  while  on  her  weary  tramp 
from  Thombury  jail  to  Aston  workhouse. 
She  could  see  the  bright  oaken  dresser,  and 
the  shelves  of  shining  crockery  above  it,  and 
the  red  quarries  of  the  floor,  and  the  clear 
face  of  the  dock  in  the  corner.  How  she 
had  wished  she  had  such  a  house  to  take 
Rosy  to  !  Was  it  possible  that  something  like 
it  would  still  belong  to  her  ? 

"  It's  only  doing  a  very  little  thing,"  said 
Trevor,  very  quiedy,  almost  in  a  whisper, 
"  God  Almighty  would  overlook  it  again,  like 
He's  done  the  past.  It  isn't  half  as  bad  as 
you  did  before,  and  He's  forgiven  thai 
There  isn't  any  danger  to  yon  this  time,  not 
a  jot  of  it.    And  I  swear  to  God  I'll  turn 
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over  a  new  leaf  as  soon  as  I've  got  my  share ; 
I'll  break  with  'em  all.  I'll  live  on  the  square 
ever  after  if  you'll  only  help  me  this  once. 
Come,  Rachel,  you're  such  a  simple,  inno- 
cent-looking creature,  and  you  can  talk  so 
clever,  nobody  'ud  suspect  you,  and  you'd 
run  no  danger.  .They're  folk  so  rich  it 
wouldn't  harm  them  to  lose  what  we'd  take ; 
they'd  never  miss  it,  and  it  'ad  set  us  up  for 
life." 

Rachel  listened  breathlessly,  all  her  hopes 
dying  away,  and  a  chilly  despair  creeping 
over  her.  The  very  brightness  of  the  visions 
that  had  just  filled  her  mind  made  her  real 
life  more  intolerable  to  her.  How  could  she 
go  on,  year  after  year  perhaps,  in  this  misery? 
How  could  she  bear  to  have  other  children 
bom,  who  must  grow  up  amid  these  scenes 
of  wickedness,  with  no  chance  of  better 
things  for  them? 

Trevor  went  on  whispering  his  project 
to  her.  It  seemed  easy  enough ;  at  least 
her  share  did.  And  what  was  to  be  done? 
A  fire  lady  would  lose  her  jewels,  and  a  rich 
man  a  small  portion  of  his  money.  They 
would  not  lose  a  single  comfort;  no,  not 
even  a  single  luxury.  Whilst  her  husband, 
and  Rosy,  and  herself  would  gain  everything 
that  made  life  desirable. 

Trevor  was  crafty  and  cunning,  and  for 
a  little  while  he  contrived  to  bewilder 
her  simple  mind.  She  had  always  been 
proud  of  his  learning  ;  and  now  as  he  talked 
to  her  persuasively  and  flatteringly,  she 
wavered. 

Yet  she  could  not  give  in  all  at  once. 
She  would  have  Rosy  again,  and  a  home 
in  the  fresh,  free  air  of  the  country,  for 
which  she  was  pining.  It  was  only  taking 
one  wrong  step  to  go  right  for  ever  after- 
wards. Would  it  not  be  better  to  go  down 
this  one  step,  and  so  rescue  her  husband 
from  his  evil  ways  ? 

But  then  she  must  do  it  in  the  sight  of 
God.  She  could  not  hide  herself  from  Him 
while  she  broke  His  commandment  Obedi- 
ence was  hard ;  but  He  looked  for  obedience 
in  hard  things  as  well  as  easy  things.  Could 
she  ever  dare  to  pray  to  Him  again  ?  He 
never  overlooked  anything,  as  Trevor  had 
said.  Could  she  think  of  Him  watching  her 
as  she  committed  this  crime  ?  Could  she  ever 
sing  with  Rosy,  in  those  days  to  come,  if  she 
felt  herself  again  a  thief? 

It  was  a  bitter  conflict  for  her.  Once  or 
twice  she  lifted  up  her  face  to  tell  Trevor 
she  was  willing  to  help  him ,-  but  she  could 
not  bring  out  the  words.  At  last,  with  a 
heart-broken  cry,  she  freed  her  hand  from 


his  grasp,  and  fell  upon  her  knees  beside 
him. 

"  No,  no,"  she  said,  "  I  daren't.  I  give 
it  all  up.  Rosy,  and  you,  and  the  cottage, 
and  everything.  I  cannot  disobey  God. 
Not  if  you  killed  me,  Trevor ;  no,  not  it 
I  live  here  ail  my  life,  and  never  see  Rosy 
again." 

CHAPTER  XVll. — A  GLEAM   OF  SUNSHINE. 

How  it  was  Rachel  could  not  tell,  but  a 
sense  of  great  calmness  and  peace  possessed 
her  heart,  after  she  had  given  up  Rosy,  It 
would  have  been  a  hard  time  for  her  but  for 
that. 

Trevor  was  more  spiteful  and  malicious 
than  before,  and  only  stopped  short,  in  his 
cunning  mode  of  tormenting  her,  of  that 
personal  violence  and  cruelty  which  might 
drive  her  to  appear  against  him  before  a 
magistrate. 

In  the  close  confinement  of  her  gloomy 
attic  her  health  had  begun  to  give  way. 
She  was  used  to  country  ways,  to  light  and 
air,  and  the  foul  atmosphere  and  dim  twi- 
light of  the  court  were  hurtful  to  her. 
But  through  it  all,  and  in  spite  of  it  all,  she 
felt  a  peace  she  had  never  tasted  before.  It 
was  almost  as  if  she  already  heard  the  Lord 
saying  to  her,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant ! " 

As  the  winter  passed  on  she  found  it  im- 
possible to  sit  long  enough  at  her  stitching 
to  earn  sufficient  food  ;  and  as  her  husband 
refused  all  help,  she  was  compelled  to 
seek  her  hving  by  selling  fruit  and  flowers 
in  the  streets.  Sometimes  she  crept  wearily 
along  the  hard  and  -  frosty  pavements 
with  a  basket-  load  of  Russian  violets 
to  sell;  but  few  persons  would  linger 
in  the  strong,  east  wind  to  buy  a  bunch 
of  her  flowers.  Once  she  tried  standing 
with  oranges  and  apples  at  a  busy  comer, 
but  the  police  bade  her  move  on,  and  she 
found  the  burden  too  heavy  to  carry  for 
any  distance. 

She  wondered  to  find  herself  so  weak ; 
she,  who  had  thought  nothing  of  carrying 
baskets  full  of  butler  to  Thombujy  market. 
Now  and  then  her  pale  wistful  face  caught 
the  eye  of  some  thoughtful  passer  by,  who 
would  stop  to  buy  something  from  her  out 

But  if  it  had  not  been  for  Sylvanus,  she 
would  not  have  earned  enough  to  buy  her 
wn  food,  and  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  attic, 
■hich  Trevor  left  for  her  to  do. 
One  evening,  late  in  March,  just  as  the 
sun  was  setting,  and  the  streets  were  still 
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quite  light,  Rachel  saw  afar  off,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  a  girl  like  Rosy. 
She  was  coming  swiftly  along,  with  the 
light  of  the  sun  in  her  face,  on  the  opposite 
pavement. 

Rachel  laid  down  her  basket  on  a  door- 
step, and  leaned  against  the  wall,  trem- 
bling with  excitement.  All  day  through 
she  had  been  longing  to  see  Rosy's 
face  again,  before  she  had  another  child 
to  love  and  grieve  over.  But  could  this 
be  her  little  daughter?  this  tall,  upright 
gill,  with    hei  bright    brown    hair    blowing 


back  from  her  rosy  face,  and  hei  blue 
eyes  smiling  happily,  as  she  hastened 
onward  with  light  and  rapid  footsteps? 
Oh,  she  must  never,  never  come  into  her 
place  of  misery  ! 

It  seemed  to  Rachel  as  if  a  great  im- 
passable gulf  was  fixed  between  them, 
and  she  could  see  Rosy  safe  and  happy 
on  the  other  side  of  it,  but  even  if  they 
would,  they  ought  not  to  pass  across  to- 
each  other.  Yes;  it  was  Rosy.  There  was 
no  room  to  doubt  it.  She  had  only  to  lift 
up  her  voice,  and  call  aloud,  and  the  child 


would  fly  across  to  her.  Oh !  the  rapture 
of  holding  her  in  her  arms  once  more  J 
Of  kissing  her  pretty  face  I  Oh,  the  pang 
of  letting  her  go  again  !  "  Rosy  1  Rosy  !  " 
she  cried ;  but  it  was  in  a  whisper.  She 
could  not  call  aloud,  and  her  eyes  grew  dim, 
as  if  the  light  was  fading.  When  she  came 
to  herself  again  Rosy  had  passed  by,  and 
her  swift,  springing  footsteps  had  carried  her 
almost  out  of  sight. 

•  It  was  best  so,  thought  Rachel ;  better 
for  Rosy  to  run  no  risk  of  being  seen 
with   her.     For  all  she   knew,   Trevor,   or 


some  of  his  vicious  friends,  might  be  at 
hand,  and  the  child  had  escaped  an  un' 
known  danger. 

The  agitation  had  left  her  tremulous  and 
shaken,  with  barely  strength  enough  to  creep 
homewards.  Yet  it  was  as  if  she  had  seen 
some  bright,  blessed  vision ;  almost  as  if  an 
angel  had  passed  by  to  give  her  comfort  and 
courage.  She  knew  that  before  her  lay  trou- 
ble and  sorrow,  perhaps  greater  than  any  she 
had  yet  suffered,  but  this  fleeting  glimpse  of 
Rosy  would  never  leave  her  mind.  The 
child  was  not  fretting  or  pining  after  her, 
I       \,(10'.'|C 
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thank  God !  She  was  unfeignedly  glad  to 
have  seen  her  looking  so  bright  and  happy. 
Sylvanus  and  Mrs.  Croft  made  her  a  better 
father  and  mother  than  her  own  real  parents 
were.  Yes,  though  Mrs.  Croft  could  not 
love  her  as  she  loved  her,  she  would  make  a 
wiser  and  less  faulty  mother  than  she  could 
ever  be. 

Rosy  seemed  to  flit  before  her  through  the 
busy  streets,  now  growing  dusk  with  the  fall- 
ing night  Rachel  was  compelled  to  rest 
often  on  her  way  home,  for  she  still  felt 
fluttered  and  startled  by  her  unlooked-for 
gladness.  The  curlingbrown  hair,  the  bright 
eyes,  the  soft  round  cheeks,  all  seemed  clear 
in  her  sight,  as  if  they  were  just  before  her. 
She  had  seen  her  girl  once  more,  and  now 
she  could  be  content. 

Slowly  she  crept  up  the  flights  of  dirty 
stairs  which  led  to  her  attic,  careful  to  make 
no  noise,  lest  any  of  her  neighbours  should 
look  out  at  their  doors  to  speak  to  her,  and 


so  rudely  disturb  her  new  impreSstoBSsCLiier    Tue  was  off  like  a  shot  as  soon  as  she'd  left 
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child.  She  found  -the  garret  door  locked, 
and  when  she  tapped  gently  for  her  husband 
to  open  it,  if  he  would,  she  could  hear  nc 
sound  on  the  other  side.  It  was  no  un- 
common thing,  for,  if  be  happened  to  be 
dozing,  or  if  he  felt  angiy  with  her,  he  often 
kept  her  standing  outside,  till  it  was  his 
pleasure  to  let  her  in.  All  the  night  before 
he  had  been  out,  and  very  probably  he  had 
.  sunk  into  a  heavy  sleep,  from  which  she 
dared  not  rouse  him. 

She  sat  down  patiently  on  the  topmost  step 
of  the  staircase,  and  fell  into  a  light  slumber. 
For  a  little  while  all  was  forgetten,  she  felt 
no  more  her  weariness  and  pain;  her  dread 
was  gone.  Rosy  was  with  her  agab,  a  littie 
helpless  baby,  with  no  power  or  strength  of 
her  own;  too  young  yet  to  speiak  to  her,  too 
young  even  to  know  her.  But  oh  !  how  she 
loved  that  tiny  helpless  creature 
thought  she  saw  her  growing,  growing, 
quickly  as  things  happen  in  dreams,  and  still 
her  own  love  grew  as  quickly.  Then, 
suddenly,  a  voice,  strangely  sweet  and 
solemn,  said  to  her,  "Can  a  mother  forget 
herchild?  Yea,  she  may  forget ;  yetwillnot 
I  fo^et  thee,"  "  That  is  God !"  she  cried, 
and,  so  ciying,  she  awoke. 

For  a  moment  she  could  not  but  believe 
that  she  had  heard  His  voice,  as  those  three 
happy  disciples  heard  it,  when  they  were  with 
Jesus  on  the  Mount  But  all  was  dark 
around  her,  and  she  was  alone.  Down  be- 
low there  was  a  distant  sound  of  quairelling 
and  of  children  ciying.     She  ventured  once 


there  was  no  answer.  Looking  more  closely, 
she  saw  tliat  the  key  was  not  in  the  lock. 
Her  husband,  therefore,  could  not  be  inside. 

She  was  about  to  sit  down  again  to  wait 
his  return,  when  a  woman  who  lived  in  the 
room  below  called  her  to  come  down  for  a 
minute,  for  she  had  a  message  from  Trevor 
for  her.  Her  face  wore  a  look  of  importance, 
as  she  set  a  chair  for  Rachel. 

"  Now,  don't  you  take  on,"  she  said, 
"we're  all  your  friends  here,  for  you're  a. 
good,  decent  creature,  Rachel  Trevor ;  and 
I  wish  we  were  more  like  you,  I  do.  There, 
now !  Trevor's  been  took  up,  and  he  sent 
word  by  Julia  to  say  you  must  get  along  as 
well  as  you  can,  tilt  he's  home  again.  Julia 
says  he's  bound  to  have  ten  years,  or  more, 
this  time ;  for  they  were  as  bold  as  bull-dogs, 
and  so  headlong  and  venturesome  as  if  there 
wasn't  police  or  anythink.  Bur,  lor!  who 
knows  ?  he  might  be  back  again  in  a  week  or 
two,  if  they  can't  prove  anythink  against  him. 


^he  message.  '  We'll  do  our  best  for  her,  poor 
■  styd  I,  'whether  he  comes  back  or  not' 
lere's  the  key;  and  I'll  bring  you  a  cup 

by-and-by." 

TjJiink  you  kindly,"  answered  Rachel, 
taking  thS^^yi  ^^^  gc)i"S  ^^<^^  absently  into 
her  poor  galCft-  ^^  ^'^  "°'  seem  real,  this 
sudden  change  Rosy  passing  by,  and  her 
husband  gone  !(S^°^  '  ™  J^'^  again.  There 
would  be  no  one\j<"'  '^^  would  care  to 
watch  her,  and  doX  ^''''  ^^eps.  She  was 
free  onct  more  to  gtV"''^™  ^^^  pleased. 
Possibly  Trevor  would  bS^'^<^  f''"™  ^^^  ''J 
another  long  term  of  yeal^  ^^  *^^  ^^" 
months  would  seem  only  allfcam  of  misery. 
Should  she  send  her  neighkau?^  let  Sylvanus 
know,  and  to  bring  him  ta  hallj  ""'  ^^^" 
yet  she  shuddered  at  the  idea  oiV^*^,^>"  ^"^ 
known  as  Trevor's  «liild.  She  ^i 
anybody  possess  a  clue  to  her, 
dangerous  to  let  one  of  Trevofs 
even  see  his  little  daughter.  Ni 
the  safe,  bright  side  of  the  gulf, 
pass  it  to  come  to  her,  ■ 

But  could  she  go  to  Rosy?  Could  sf^ 
even  now  go  home  ?  Was  it  too  late  ?  s'^ 
saw  Rosy  stretching  out  her  arms  to  her,  ar? 
heard  her  calling  across  the  gulf.  Yes;  slu 
would  go  home,  if  it  were  only  to  die  on  thi^ 
door-step,  whidi  Rosy's  feet  so  often  trod. 

CHAPTER  XVIII, — THE   DESIRED   HAVEN. 

With  a  strange  smile  upon  her  worn  pale 
&ce,  Rachel  descended  for  the  last  time  those 
steps  she  had  trodden  so    many  months, 


more  to  tap  softly  at  the  attic  door,  but  still  [  bowed  down  in  spirit,  and  broken  in  heart! 
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The  way  home  was  long  and  indirect;  the 
streets  appeared  to  lie  about  her  like  the 
meshes  of  a  great  net  which  had  caught  her 
in  its  web.  She  did  not  .know  the  nearest 
road,  for  she  had  never  dared  to  walk  towards 
home  ;  yet  it  was  important  that  she  should 
hasten,  for  midnight  was  not  far  off,  and  her 
strength  might  not  hold  out  to  the  end.  The 
day's  work  had  exhausted  it,  and  the  few 
grains  left  were  ebbing  fast  away.  Snow  and 
sleet  were  driving  on  the  easterly  wind, 
which  moaned  and  whistled  past  her  along 
the  narrow  streets.  Scarcely  a.  foot&U  was 
heard,  for  the  hour  was  late  and  the  cold 
severe.  But  Kachel  heeded  neither  the 
piercing  wind  nor  her  own  feebleness.  She 
was  going  home,  where  there  would  be  shelter 
from  the  pitiless  storm  ;  but  it  was  of  Rosy 
she  was  thinking,  not  of  the  shelter.  Yet 
now  and  then  she  broke  out  into  an  almost 
unconscious  wail :  "  1  shall  never  reach  it ! 
I  shall  never  see  her  I  "  The  houses  stretched 
before  her  in  longer  and  longer  rows,  whilst 
her  steps  grew  slower.  It  was  a  great  way 
off.  Whenever  she  paused  to  inquire  from 
any  chance  passer-by  bow  far  it  was,  the 
answer  made  it  seem  impossible  that  she 
could  ever  reach  home.  If  it  had  not  been 
home  she  was  trying  to  reach,  she  must  have 
given  in,  and  fallen '  down  in' the  streets  to 
die. 

It  was  the  dead  of  the  night  when  she 
turned  the  comer  of  the  street  where  Rosy 
lived.  For  the  last  half-hour  she  had  not 
heard  a  sound  in  any  of  the  houses  she  had 
passed.  The  mow-flakes  that  had  fallen 
thickly  upon  her  did  not  melt.  Numbed  and 
drooping  she  dragged  her  weary  feet  along 
the  silent  pavement.  How  familiar  every 
house  was  to  her,  and  yet  how  strange  and 
forbidding,  with  every  door  barred  against 
her,  and  every  window  darkened !  She  could 
only  creep  from  door  to  door.  Would  she 
have  strength  left  to  arouse  those  who  were 
fast  locked  in  steep  at  home  ?  Or  would  she 
be  obliged  to  siak  down  and  die  on  the  very 
threshold? 

The  street  lamp  lit  up  the  front  of  the 
house,  with  its  numerous  sign-boards,  and  a 
dim  light  was  burning,  as  it  always  burn^, 
behind  the  white  curtains  of  Mrs.  Croft's 
chamber.  How  well  she  knew  the  pleasant 
room  within  I  Mrs,  Croft  might  be  lying 
awake,  as  she  o^en  did,  listening  to  the  cruel 
blast  of  the  storm,  and  praying  for  the  poor 
creatures  exposed  to  its  fury.  If  she  were 
waking,  she  would  surely  catch  the  sound  of 
the  feeblest  knock  or  the  faintest  cry.  But 
if  she  should  be  asleep  1 


Rachel  liiled  her  shaking  hand,  and  gave  a 
faint,  low  rap  at  the  door,  such  as  a  little 
child  might  give.  It  was  scarcely  loud 
enough  to  be  heard,  and  there  was  po  echo 
of  it  along  the  empty  passage  within.  She 
tried  to  raise  her  voice  and  call,  but  there  was 
no  sound  in  her  voice.  She  sank  down  on 
the  doorstep  moaning.  No  answer  came  to 
her ;  all  was  still  as  death  in  the  house.  Yet 
Rosy  was  there,  fast  asleep  in  her  warm  bed. 
Rosy,  who  would  break  her  heart  to-morrow, 
if  she  awoke  in  the  morning,  and  found 
her  dead  on  the  very  threshold.  She  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  Ros/s  great  grief. 

"  God  sees  me,"  she  murmured,  "  God 
sees  me.    He  will  help  me." 

She  raised  herself  up  and  cried  again — a 
long,  mournful  cry.  Then  she  knew  she  had 
made  the  last  effort  possible  to  her.  A 
strange  languor  and  drowsiness  seemed  creep- 
ing over  her ;  a  pleasant  sense  of  rest,  as  if 
the  worst  was  over,  and  all  would  soon  be 
well  with  her.  Far  away,  as  it  seemed,  she 
heard  a  footstep  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to 
her,  and  a  gleam  shone  through  the  fan-light 
over  the  door.  Her  ear  was  growing  deaf, 
but  the  well-known  sound  of  a  key  turning  in 
its  lock  reached  her  drowsy  brain,  "  It's  not 
the  jail,"  she  thought,  "  if  s  home."  Looking 
up  through  her  dim  eyes,  she  saw,  as  through 
a  fuist,  the  wrinkled,  withered  face  of  Sylva- 
nus  bending  down  over  her. 

"  Why,  it's  Syivie,"  he  cried,  "  come  home 
again  at  last  1 " 

But  Rachel  heard  no  more.  There  was 
no  need  to  take  care  of  herself  or  rouse  her- 
self, any  longer.  She  was  safe  now,  and 
might  give  way  to  the  unconsciousness  that 
was  fast  gaining  upon  her. 

CHAPTEK   XIX. — THE   STORM   ENDED. 

Late  the  next  day  Rachel's  second  child 
was  bom.  There  was  no  hope  from  the  first 
that  she  should  recover  her  strength ;  it  had 
ebbed  too  low,  even  if  she  had  not  had  her 
long  and  toilsome  wandering  through  the 
stoim.  She  must  have  died,  said  the  doctor, 
if  she  had  remained  in  her  desolate  attic, 
with  no  one  about  her  except  the  hard  and 
vicious  women,  who  would  have  been  her 
only  companions.  Now  she  lay  at  rest  in  her 
own  quiet  chamber  at  home ;  a  faint  yet  very 
happy  smile  never  left  her  face,  Al!  was  so 
peaceful  and  so  safe ;  there  was  no  fear  of 
her  husband  ever  finding  Rosy,  and  it  would 
even  add  to  her  security  if  she  died  herself. 

"  Nobody  knows  what  might  happen  if  I 
lived,"  she  whispered,  "  all  his  mates  know 
me,  and  some  of  them  might  see  me  some 
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day ;  but  nobody  knows  Rosy.  You'll  always 
take  care  of  hcrj  she'll  belong  to  nobody 
save  you  now,  master." 

"  Call  me  father,  Rachel,"  said  Sylvanus, 
the  tears  rolling  fast  down  his  furrowed 
cheeks ;  "  if s  as  if  Sylyie  was  dying  again. 
As  long  as  God  leaves  you  with  me,  call  me 
father." 

"  Father  1"  she  repeated,  with  a  brighter 
smile,  "  why !  I  begin  to  think  as  God  Him- 
self'11  let  me  call  Him  Father  after  I'm  dead. 
I've  been  so  wicked  I  never  dared  to  say 
'Our  Father'  to  Him  yet.  But  it'll  be 
quite  a  new  life  there,  and  it  '11  all  be  dif- 
ferent. I'm  glad  God  knows  what  I've  been 
here,  so  as  I  shan't  have  to  tell  Him,  and 
He  won't  cast  it  against  me,  will  He  ?" 

"No,  no,"  said  Sylvanus;  "He  says,  'Your 
sins  will  I  remember  no  more.'     You'll  be 
free  from  'em  as  your  little  new-bom  babe. 

"  I'm  not  sorry  I'm  going,"  she  went  on  in 
her  low  undertones ;  "  thoi^h  I  must  leave 
Rosy  behind  me.  It's  better  for  her,  and 
she's  a  big  girl  now,  and  can  do  without  a 
mother— such  a  mother  as  I've  been !  There's 
only  one  thing  I'd  ask  God,  if  He  said  I 
might  have  what  I  choose.  I'd  like  to  take 
my  baby  with  me;  it  wouldn't  seem  so  strange 
there  where  I'm  going  if  I'd  my  little  baby  to 
take  care  of  just  at  first,  you  know,  I  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  Rosy  was  bom. 
Look  at  it,  father ;  it's  a  poor,  weak,  ailing 
little  thing.  It  'ud  be  a  great  trouble  and 
charge  to  you," 

"No,"  answered  Sylvanus,  "it  'ud  be  no 
trouble,  neither  to  me,  nor  mother,  nor  Rosy. 
But  there  I  Rosy  shall  come  and  lie  down 
quiet  beside  you,  and  maybe  you'll  fall 
asleep,  and  wake  up  brighter  and  stronger." 

Softly  and  gently  Rosy  lay  down  beside 
her  mother.  The  light  was  too  low  for 
Rachel  to  see  her  bonny  face  plainly ; 
bilt  she  felt  her  child's  arm  thrown  lightly 
across  her,  and  her  soft,  warm  cheek  laid 
gainst  her  own.  How  full  of  content  the 
mother's  heart  was  at  last  1 

"  Rosy,"  she  whispered,  "  mother's  been  a 
wicked  woman.  It  was  true  what  they  said 
of  me  at  Aston;  but  I've  repented  of  my 
sins,  and  the  Lord  has  taken  themaway,  I 
don't  know  how  He  has  taken  them,  it's  all 
a  secret  to  me ;  but  they  don't  feel  heavy  on 
me  now ;  and  when  I  think  I  am  ^oing  to 
sec  his  face,  I'm  glad.  Rosy,  He  isn't  my 
Judge,  that  I'm  afraid  of;  He's  my  Saviour. 
And  I'm  not  going  to  any  sort  of  prison; 
I'ra  going  home  for  good.  When  you  think 
that  mother  was  once  a  wicked  woman,  you 
say  to  yourself,  '  Jesus  loved  her  in  spite  of 


all,  and  He  forgave  her,  and  now  she's  gone 
to  be  with  Him  in  paradise,'" 

"  Yes,  mother,"  sobbed  Rosy. 

"  My  Rosy  '11  never  grow  up  wicked,"  she 
went  on,  "  she  must  die  rather  than  fall  into 
sin.  It's  not  hard  to  die,  if  this  is  dying; 
but  oh !  it's  very  hard  to  be  wicked,  it's  a 
cruel,  dreadful  thing.  There  are  folks  worse 
than  wild  beasts.  Rosy ;  even  girls  like  you, 
that  never  know  what  it  is  to  be  good.  I 
couldn't  go  to  God  happy  if  I  thought  you'd 
ever  be  like  them.  Don't  cry,  my  dearie. 
I'm  not  crying,  though  I'm  going  to  leave 
you  behind  me." 

"Oh,  mother!  get  well  again,"  cried  Rosy, 
"don't  leave  me." 

"  It's  best  for  you.  Rosy,"  she  murmured, 
"  if  I'd  planned  it  all,  it  couldn't  have  been 
better.  You'll  be  quite,  quite  safe  now,  all 
your  life  long.  Nobody  saw  me  come  here, 
and  nobody  11  ever  see  me  in  the  streets 
again.  If  I'd  planned  it  ever  so,  it  couldn't 
have  been  safer  for  you." 

"  Rachel,"  said  Sylvanus  anxiously,  "keep 
quiet  now,  and  try  to  go  to  sleep  a  bit" 

"  Maybe  I  shall  never  wake  again,"  she 
answered,  pressing  Rosy's  ann  with  her  weak 
fingers ;  "  tell  my  mistress  I  send  my  love  and 
duty  to  her,  and  I  give  up  Rosy  to  you  both 
gladly,  gladly.  There  I  I  can  go  to  sleep 
now," 

She  fell  asleep  presently  with  her  hand  on 
Rosy's  arm,  though  she  had  not  strength 
enough  to  clasp  iL  Her  white  face,  was 
turned  towards  the  hearth  where  the  nurse 
sat  with  the  baby  on  her  lap  ;  and  now  and 
then  the  wailing  of  the  child  reached  her 
dull  ears,  causing  her  to  stir  a  little,  uneasily. 
But  by-and-by  the  piteous  moan  ceased,  and 
no  other  sound  broke  into  the  silent  room, 
as  hour  after  hour  passed  by  of  the  night. 
Rosy  fell  asleep  at  Rachel's  side ;  but  even 
in  her  sleep  she  kept  her  arm  about  her 
mother's  neck,  as  if  to  keep  her  still  in  this 
world.  The  nurse,  too,  nodded  and  slumbered 
on  the  hearth,  and  Sylvanus  alone  watched 
and  prayed  earnestly  beside  the  dying 
woman.  It  was  Sylvie  dying  over  again; 
yet  hitter  as  it  was  to  him  to  lose  her,  he 
knew  that  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  die. 
There  was  no  resting-place  for  her  on  earth 
where  she  could  be  free  from  the  chain  of  her 
past  sins.  The  dark  thread  she  had  woven 
into  the  web  of  her  life  must  run  all  through 
it.  But  the  old  man  whispered  to  himself, 
"  These  are  they  which  came  out  of  great  tri- 
bulation, and  have  washed  their  robes  and 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 
Yes,  it  was  far  best  that  Rachel  should  die. 
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At  length  the  grey  dawn  canie,  and  the 
wiud  which  haxl  been  wailing  all  night  fell. 
Through  the  uncurtained  window  the  snow 
could  be  seen  covering  all  the  roofs  with  a 
pure  and  glittering  white.  Presently  the 
light  smote  upon  Rachel's  closed  eyelids, 
and  she  opened  them  for  a  moment,  but  shut 
them  again,  dazzled  with  the  brightness, 

"  Where  am  I  ?"  she  asked  in  a  low,  awe- 
stdcken  voice. 

"  Here,  Rachel,"  answered  Sylvanus, 
"  with  Rosy  and  me  yet." 

"The  storm  is  quite  over,"  she  said 
softly,  "and  there  is  a  bright,  bright  light. 
It'll  never  be  dark  any  more  ;  never  be 
rough  any  more.     God  is  very  good  to  me," 

"  Rachel,"  said  Sylvanus,  "  God  has  given 
you  what  you  asked  for." 

He  slipped  his  hand  tenderly  beneath  her 
head,  and  raised  it  an  inch  or  two  from  the 
pillow.  Under  the  window  through  which 
the  moming  sun  was  shining,  lay  her  baby 
silent  and  still,  with  a  thin  white  covering 
only  thrown  over  its  tiny  frame.  A  light, 
brighter  than  a  smile,  dawned  in  Rachel's 
dim  eyes,  and  shone  there,  when  her  head 
sank  again  on  the  pillow. 

"  It  won't  seem  so  strange  now,"  she 
whispered.  "  God  knew  I  should  want 
something,  even  among  the  angels.  I 
needn't  trouble  about  a  name  for  her  now ; 
God  will  give  her  a  name." 

Her  happy  eyes  closed  again,  and  her 
breath  came  softly  and  regularly  through  her 
parted  hps ;  so  softly  and  regularly  tliat 
Sylvanus  thought  she  had  fallen  asleep,  and 
would  not  stir  for  fear  of  disturbing  her.  Once 
she  tried  to  turn  hei  head,  and  her  lips 
moved  as  if  she  were  whispering  the  name 
of  Rosy.  Her  rest  was  tranquil  and  peace- 
ful. The  smile  upon  .her  face  grew  more 
solemn,  but  not  less  gbd.  As  the  rays  of 
the  early  sun  fell  full  upon  her,  her  eyelids 
quivered  a  little,  though  they  did  not  un- 
close ;  but  she  spoke  as  one  waking  from  a 
dreanL 

"  Father  !"  she  cried,  in  a  tone  of  unaze- 
roent  acd  of  great  joy,  Sylvanus  laid  his 
hand  tenderly  upon  hers,  which  was  growing 
chilly,  for  she  was  passing  across  the  thres- 
hold of  a  new  home  where  he  could  not 
follow  her  yet ;  but  she  could  not  feel  the 
touch  of  his  hand,  or  hear  Rosy's  cry.  The 
storm  of  life  was  ended  for  her,  and  already 
she  was  in  the  baven  where  she  would  be. 

CHAPTER   XX. — THOU   GOD   SEEST  ME. 

Thev  buried  Rachel  in  a  comer  of  a 
fxowdcd    cemetery.     Sylvanus   fancied   he 


would  like  to  take  her  to  some  quiet 
country  churcliyard,  where  the  birds  would 
sing  over  her  grave  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  his  wish.  As  it  was,  he  and  Rosy 
could  go  often  to  keep  the  flowers  bright 
above  it ;  and  by-and-by,  as  months  passed 
away,  it  became  a  quiet  pleasure  to  tend  the 
little  mound,  and  to  talk  together  of  the 
home  whither  she  was  gone. 

"  Mother,"  said  Sylvanus,  a  few  weeks 
after  Rachel's  death,  "  I'm  thinking  I'd  like 
to  know  what  became  of  our  poor  girl's 
husband.  She  told  me  where  she'd  been 
living  with  him,  and  I'll  take  roundabout 
ways  and  be  precautious,  for  Rosy's  sake; 
but  I  do  want  to  know  what's  become  of 
him." 

"  Sylvanus,"  cried  his  wife  in  alartn, 
"  you'll  never  think  of  trying  to  win  him 
back  ?" 

"  I'll  see,"  he  answered ;  "  but  I'm  afraid 
he's  past  my  winning,  if  Rachel  couldn't  do 
it" 

Sylvanus  took  so  many  roundabout  ways 
to  seek  the  court  where  Trevor  had  lived 
that  he  had  fairly  lost  himself  before  he 
found  it.  It  lay  in  the  heart  of  a  thick 
rookery  of  poor  streets,  and  even  he  who 
had  himself  been  a  poor  man,  and  had  seen 
many  a  bad  court  in  London,  was  a^ipalled 
by  die  sights  he  witnessed  there.  It  was 
not  that  the  inhabitants  of  it  were  so  poor, 
as  that  they  were  so  degraded  and  lost  to  all 
sense  of  good.  Scarcely  a  word  reached  his 
ears  that  was  not  an  evil  one.  Men  and 
women  bore  the  stamp  of  wickedness  on 
their  faces,  and  the  children  themselves 
seemed  already  marked  for  sin.  He  passed 
through  them  in  his  working  clothes,  ex- 
citing little  notice ;  but  his  heart  was  wrung 
with  compassion  and  pity  for  his  poor 
Rachel,  who  had  dwelt  among  them. 

"  It's  like  hell  I"  he  said  to  himself;  "  it's 
like  hell  upon  earth  !  And  she  lived  here, 
trying  to  win  hiui  back,  and  believing  God 
saw  her.  -  Eh  !  it's  enough  to  make  anybody 
believe  as  He  doesn't  see,  or  He'd  burn  us 
up  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  I  Only  that 
was  before  the  dear  Lord  died.  There's 
never  been  a  judgment  like  tbat,  since  He 
was  crucified." 

He  did  not  ask  afler  Rachel,  as  he  had 
thought  of  doing,  for  the  very  sight  of  the 
place  had  extinguished  the  feint  hope  he 
had  of  seeking  after  her  husband,  and  trying 
to  win  him  to  God.  If  he  could  be  so  vile 
and  hardened  as  to  make  his  home  there, 
and  to  compel  his  wife  to  dwell  among  such 
people,  there  was  no  chance  Qiat  his  heart 
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could  be  touchfld  and  softened  by  the  stoiy 
of  her  death.  No;  he  SMst  run  no  lisIc 
whatever  of  bringing  Rosy  down  ta  a  pit  of 
wickedness  like  this. 

But  before  he  left  the  court,  he  saw  » 
woman  somewhat  less  shameful-looking  than 
the  rest,  ivho  was  silting  on  the  door-step  of 
one  of  the  houses.  He  stopped  for  s.  minute 
beside  her,  and  she  said  "Good  ntwaing  "  to 
him  in  a  civil  tone. 

"  Could  you  tell  me  anything  of  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Trevor?"  he  asked  her. 

"  Trevor  !  Ay  !  "  she  said.  "  He's  been 
in  trouble,  but  nothing  could  be  proved 
against  him  ;  and  they  were  forced  to  let  him 
get  off  scot  free.  Only  the  police  were  hard 
on  him  ;  and  he  went  away  for  awhile.  Are 
you  a  friend  of  his,  master?  " 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "  I  never  saw  him. 
Had  he  any  family  ?  " 

"  He'd  a  wife,"  she  said,  "  a  decent,  tidy 
woman  as  ever  trod.  He  said  she'd  been  in 
jail  once;  but  she  was  country-bom  and 
country-bred,  and  she  didn't  take  to  the 
ways  of  the  folks  here.  She  went  away  the 
very  day  Trevor  was  took  up,  and  she's 
never  been  heard  of  since.  Some  of  the 
gang  'ud  like  to  find  her,  for  he  was  set  on 


not  letting  her  go ;  what  for,  I  don't  know. 
I  was  sorry  for  her,  I  was." 

"  Did  you  speak  kind  to  her?"  he  asked, 
the  tears  standing  in  his  eyes. 

"Master,"  she  answered  earnestly,  "I  used 
to  tear  her  singing  hymns  sometimes,  up 
yonder  H  her  window,  when  he  was  out  of 
the  way,  and  I  used  to  wish  I  was  her.  If 
you  lived  here,  you'd  have  thought  her  an 
angel,  you  would.  Ay  I  I  spoke  kind  to  hct, 
when  I  did  speak,  for  I  was  ashamed  for  her 
to  see  me.  I  went  up  to  her  door  once,  and 
she  was  talking  like  to  herself,  or  to  some' 
body  I  couldn't  see.  I  looked]  through  the 
keyhole,  and  there  she  was  stitching  away  for 
very  life;  it  wasn't  saying  prayers,  for  she 
hadn't  time  to  kneel  down;  she  was  talking, 
only  there  was  nobody  to  talk  to.  I  heark- 
ened through  the  door  at  what  she  said,  and 
they  were  words  that  run  often  in  my  head  at 

"  What  words  were  they  ?  "  asked  Sylvanus. 

"  I  hardly  like  to  take  them  in  my  mouth," 
said  the  woman ;  "  there  she  sat  stitch, 
stitching  ;  and  she  was  saying  half  to  herself, 
and  half  to  somebody  I  couldn't  see,  'Christ 
loves  me ;  God  loves  me  !    Thou,  God,  seest 


'  THE  WORLD  BY  WISDOM  KNEW  NOT  GOD." 

I  Cot.  i.  St. 

'T'HY  love  of  nature's  laws,  and  searching!  deep. 
We  blame  not,  nor  would  have  thee  less  revere 

The  knowledge  such  can  give,  nor  do  we  fear 
The  seeming  discords,  as  your  fingers  sweep 
The  echoing  keys  of  that  long  past,  where  sleep 

Those  chords,  yet  unrevealed  to  mortal  ear,    - 

Which  yet  shall  make  creation's  purpose  dear. 
And  tune  to  joy  the  voice  of  those  who  weep. 
If  nature  charm  thee,  then,  like  her,  obey 

Those  laws  which  are  not  hers,  but  ever  flow 
From  Wisdom,  which  to  carnal  sight  is  dim. 
Whose  spirit,  scorned  by  thee,  shall  make  thee  lay 
Thy  haxd-eamed  wisdom  at  the  feet  of  Him, 

Whom  then  alone  thou  shalt  begin  to  know. 
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IT  was  into  such  a  waste  as  that  described 
at  the  end  of  last  article  that  the  great 
"trek"  of  the  Boers  led  in  the  years  from 
1834  to  1840.  Then  began  a  change  among 
the  wild  animals  as  great  as  among  the  wild 
men.  For  years,  however,  few  English 
hunters  penetrated  into  the  wilds.  Captain 
Harris,  an  EngUsh  officer,  was  the  first.  His 
graphic  account  of  sport,  and  his  sketches  of 
the  wild  animals  met  with,  forms,  perhaps, 
still  the  best  work  among  the  many  now 
existing  on  African  wild  life,  as  among  the 
animals  the  one  which  he  discovered  and 
named  "Harrisbok"  is  the  most  beautiful. 

Then  at  long  intervals  followed  Oswald, 
Cumming,  Anderson,  Shelley,  and  a  host  of 
others ;  of  all  these  men  Oswald's  name  lives , 
longest  in  the  native  mind.  "  He  would  put 
three  bullets  in  the  pocket  of  his  waistcoat," 
they  say,  "  and  riding  close  to  an  elephant, 
shoot  him  in  three  shots.  He  did  not  stand 
firing  at  him  from  afar." 

Vet,  long  before  hunter  had  entered  the 
wilds,  missionaries  had  gone  into  Damara 
and  the  desert.  The  veteran  Moffat,  Ed- 
wards, and  Campbell  formed  stations  far  into 
the  interior  before  a  Boer  had  "treked" 
over  the  Gareip. 

In  1812  Campbell  visited  the  city  of 
Latakoo,  and  the  chief  Maraka,  or  Maroko, 
of  the  MoroloDgs,  Moroko  is  still  alive  i 
sixty-three  years  have  passed  away,  yet 
Moroko  is  chief  of  his  tribe.  He  is  probably 
the  oldest  man  in  South  Africa, 

This  tribe  of  Barrolongs,  as  they  are  called 
tOKlay,  deserves  some  notice  at  our  hands. 
More  than  forty  years  ago,  Campbell  induced 
tiie  chief  and  his  tritie  to  move  from  the  Vaal 
river  to  the  hill  we  have  already  spoken  of, 
which,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain, 
is  caUed  the  Hill  of  Night. 

Around  this  lofty  hill,  in  the  many  valleys 
which  lie  at  its  base,  the  Barrolongs  made 
their  homes.  Beyond  them,  to  the  east,  lay 
the  Basuto  count^,  and  from  Thabanchu  to 
the  rock  kraal  of  Moshesh  at  Thaba  Bossiou, 
was  not  more  than  fifty  miles, 

Moroko  paid  an  annual  tribute  to  Moshesh, 
and  acknowledged  the  Basuto  as  his  para- 
mount ;  but  when  difficulties  arose  between 
the  white  men  and  the  Basutos,  Moroko 
sided  with  the  white  man. 

His  territory,  consisting  of  nine  hundred 
square  miles  of  fertile  land,  was  given  by 
him  (we  presume)  in  trust  to  the  Wesleyan 


Society,  of  which  body  Mr.  Campbell  was  a 
missionary. 

At  the  end  of  the  struggle  between  the 
Dutch  and  the  Basutos,  this  Bairolong 
possession  was  an  isolated  native  reserve, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  Orange  Free 
Slate.  What  is  to-day  called  in  the  Free 
State  "  the  conquered  territory,"  lay  around 
it  upon  three  sides.  Moroko,  however, 
remained  on  his  location ;  around  on  every 
side  Dutch  farms  sprang  up,  and  with  the 
usual  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  the  Barra- 
longs  were  in  possession  of  their  ground  at 
Thabanchu  long  before  a  Boer  had  planted  a 
beacon  nigh  the  Caledon,  many  a  hungry 
eye  is  how  turned  to  this  country  of  Morokos, 
and  men  speculate  upon  the  probable  expul- 
sion of  the  Barralongs  into  some  distant 
wilds  when  the  old  chief  shall  have  passed 
away.  This  land  hunger  seems  a  disease, 
which  grows  the  more  it  feeds.  Men  in 
South  Africa  are  not  content  with  the  already 
vast  tracts  in  their  possession ;  one  hears 
constantly  in  the  Free  State  of  a  man  having 
two,  four,  or  six  farms  each  of  six  thousand 
acres,  some  of  which  he  has  never  even 
looked  upon,  and  yet  the  cry  is  more,  more, 
more ;  and  year  after  year  pretexts  are  found 
for  bringing  to  sale  the  scant  remnants  of 
native  possessions  in  the  remote  "Hoeks" 
of  the  Vetteberg  or  the  Rhodeberg,  where 
yet  lingers  some  scattered  race  of  Zulu  or 
Basuto. 

And  now,  having  dwelt  a  long  time  in 
these  mountain  and  upland  countries  of 
South  Africa,  let  us  descend,  ere  leaving 
altogether  the  land,  and  dwell,  if  only  for  a 
httle  while,  in  the  region  heretofore  hardly 
looked  upon  in  these  pages — the  meadow  we 
have  called  Natal, 

The  people  of  Natal  call  the  great  range  of 
the  Drakensberg  their  garden  wall.  Hitherto 
we  have  looked  upon  the  garden  from  the 
top  of  this  wall,  and  if  now  we  descend  from 
that  summit  and  gather  fruits  and  flowers, 
with  a  few  weeds  too,  in  the  garden  beneath, 
it  will  be  as  fitting  a  "last  look"  at  South 
Africa  as  we  can  give  that  glorious  region  in 
these  pages. 

Men,  white  men,  first  found  Natal  on  a 
Christmas  day.  The  Cape  of  Storms  had 
been  passed — the  terrible  sea  whose  waves 
rage  in  what  seems  an  eternity  of  tempest, 
around  that  lone  promontory  where  Afric's 
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southmost  shore  rises,  lion-sliaped,  defiantly 
to  confront  the  widest  and  the  wildest  waste 
in  the  globe — had  beea  left  behind,  and  now 
the  long-tossed  caravels  were  sailing  north 
into  sunnier  seas. 

It  was  the  summer  season  in  this  southern 
hemisphere.  The  sea  breeze,  laden  at  times 
with  moisture,  carried  coolness  and  refreshing 
showers  o'er  the  land,  and  the  land  wind 
came  at  eventime  seawards,  bearing  on  its 
wings  the  scents  and  soft  perfumes  of  myriad 
flowering  things  which  had  quickened  into 
life  beneath  the  ming'.ed  sun  and  shower  of  a 
half-tropic  clime, 

One  bold  point  covered  deep  in  flowers 
and  foliage  marked  the  otherwise  even  hne 
of  the  coast ;  inside  this  point  a  deep 
curving  bay,  stretched  between  hills,  tree- 
covered,  to  '  the  water's  edge.  Along  the 
outer  shore  a  wild  surf  broke  in  ceaseless 
thunder,  but  in  the  sheltered  bay  within  the 
sea  rose  and  fell  in  waveless  ripple,  and 
the  many-hued  foliage,  thick  with  flowers, 
fringed  at  flood-tide  tlie  bright  blue  water, 
or  bordered,  when  the  tide  had  ebbed,  a 
strand  of  velvet  softness. 

Well  might  these  weatherbeaten  mariners 
have  hailed  with  delight  a  vision  which  must 
have  recalled  to  them  their  own  sunny  shores 
by  far-away  Lusitania,  and  pointed  them 
forward,  too,  to  the  richer  goal  of  their  great 
enterprise — the  hitherto  fabled  Indian  land. 

But  long  years  had  to  pass,  ere  this  fair 
region  of  Natal  saw  aught  of  white  men  save 
some  stray  sail  far  out  to  sea. 

The  great  captains  sent  by  Portugal  to 
found  her  empire  in  the  east,  held  for  the 
most  part  aloof  from  this  soutb-eastem  shore 
of  Africa;  for  its  strange  currents,  and  har- 
bourless  coast,  and  savage  peoples,  had 
proved  fatal  to  many  a  caraval  and  crew ; 
and  Diaz  had  perished  off  the  Cape  which 
he  had  discovered,  and  Alvarez  bad  lost  his 
fleet,  and  Lopez  his  life,  among  the  wild  seas 
and  wilder  savages  of  this  scarce  known  land. 

But  men  came  at  last.  It  was  about  the 
time  when  the  ruthless  career  of  Chaka  had 
reached  its  close.  Around  the  vast  circle  of 
the  Zulu  dominions  there  lay  an  immense 
tenantless  waste.  More  than  four  hundred 
thousand  human  beings  had  been  swept 
away,  and  silence  reigned,  save  when  broken 
by  the  wild  beast's  cry,  from  the  Bay  of  Natal 
to  the  Mont  Aux  Sources. 

The  white  man  came.  Chaka  dying,  had 
taunted  his  murderers  with  a  prophecy  of  the 
advent,  and  the  tyrant's  expiring  vision  was 
soon  fulfilled. 


We  have  already  sketched  the  earlier 
scenes  of  this  foundation  of  civilised  domi- 
nion in  Natal.  It  lies  only  a  few  years  back. 
Men  still  live  in  Natal  who  witnessed  the 
fierce  struggle  of  Dutch  and  Zulus  in 
"  Weenan,"  when  first  the  emigrating  Boers 
moved  down  to  take  possession  of  their 
Promised  Land. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  Dutch  civilisa- 
tion, of  Dutch  native  policy,  of  the  power  of 
Dutch  colonists  to  develope  the  resources 
of  a  country,  upon  one  point  we  must  accord 
them  our  unqualified  admiration.  Where 
they  settled,  they  made  a  home. 

The  "fountain"  was  turned  down  the 
street ;  the  oak  tree  was  planted  along  the 
dusty  thoroughfare  ;  the  orange  grew  before 
the  doorway :  and  if,  perhaps,  there  was  not 
altt^ether  that  improvement  in  farm,  or  that 
comfort  in  dwelling-house,  which  nineteenth- 
.centuiy  civilisation  has  taught  us  to  regard 
as  indispensably  necessary  to  existence,  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  seventeenth-century 
ideas  which  we  have  to  deal  with;  that  it  is 
the  Holland  of  Alva  and  the  France  of  the 
Huguenots  which  is  here  preserved  in  these 
wastes — preserved  cut  off  from  intercourse 
with 'their  fatherlands,  and  exposed  to  con- 
tact with  savage  peoples.  Bereft  of  nearly 
all  that  can  soften,  surrounded  by  nearly  all 
that  can  harden,  and  wonderful  in  still  pos- 
sessing certain  characteristics  of  solid  deter- 
mination and  love  of  independence,  wliich 
seem  to  have  fossilized  amid  the  wild  and 
stern  solitudes  of  South  Africa. 

One  day,  the  writer  of  these  pages  found 
himself  on  the  crest  of  one  of  the  innumer- 
able hills  which  lie  in  strange  confusion  at 
the  base  of  the  great  Drakensberg  range  ;  he 
was  alone ;  the  camp  had  not  yet  been  struck, 
and  he  had  wandered  out  in  the  chance  of 
finding  an  antelope  in  the  dry  grass  of  the 
valley,  and  the  certainty  of  seeing  from  the 
hilltop  the  proud  Drakensberg  unfold  itself 
from  north  to  south  in  snow  and  purple,  as 
flinging  from  it  stray  streaks  of  vapour  it 
bared  its  broad  breast  to  the  uprisen  sun. 

Below  the  hill  from  whence  this  view  was 
visible,  there  stood  a  solitary  house,  dark 
green  trees  grew  around  it,  and  a  limpid 
stream  of  water,  taken  at  a  higher  level  from 
the  river  which  ran  through  the  valley,  flowed 
close  to  the  garden.  Riding  along  this  brook 
the  traveller  drew  near  the  house,  an  old  man 
came  forth. 

"  Would  the  stranger  off  saddle  ?" 

"No — it  was  too  early  in  the  morning; 
but  he  would  alight,  tie  his  horse  at  the  door, 
and  sit  a  while  in  the  parlour." 
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It  was  not  difficult  to  turn  this  old  man's 
thoughts  into  channels  worn  deep  by  time 
into  his  memory.  Forty  years  before,  he 
had  formed  one  of  the  great  "  trek  "  into 
Natal,  and  this  was  the  stoiy  of  that  time  as 
he  now  told  it. 

"  At  the  laager  on  the  top  of  the  Bei^  we 
were  nine  hundred  waggons.  We  had  jour- 
neyed for  two  years  from  the  old  colony.  We 
were  tired  of  the  dry  plains  and  short  grass, 
and  we  looked  down  upon  Natal  from  the 
mountain  and  said  to  one  another, '  We  will 
go  down  and  make  our  homes  there.'  We 
went  down  :  it  was  slow,  slow  work  :  no  road  : 


no  path :  nothing  save  the  mountain  wall ;  but 
we  could  take  a  waggon  over  any  grouhd  an 
ox  could  scramble  on.  We  got  down  at  last, 
and  made  laager  here  and  there  over  the 
country. 

"  Not  far  from  where  I  now  talk  to  you 
there  dwelt  a  chief;  he  had  stolen  cattle  from 
Dingaan  the  Zulu  king.  We  sent  messages 
to  Dingaan.  He  treated  them  well,  and  sent 
them  back  to  say,  that  if  we  recovered  the 
lost  cattle,  all  the  land  south  of  the  Tugela 
should  be  ours.  ' 

"  Well,  we  followed  the  '  spoor '  of  the 
cattle,  and  brought  them  back  to  Dingaan. 


I  did  not  go ;  but  many  of  our  best  men  did, 
and  we  never  saw  them  again. 

"The  Zulus  fell  upon  them  in  camp  when 
everything  looked  fair,  and  not  a  man  es- 
caped. I  was  in  a  laager  near  the  Bushman's 
river  when  news  came  of  this  slaughter ;  many 
did  not  beheve  It,  but  soon  we  knew  that  it 
was  too  true.  From  the  north  a  great  force  of 
Zulus  came  to  destroy  us.  Our  laagers  were 
scattered,  and  some  of  the  outlying  ones  were 
stormed,  and  our  people  were  killed.  '. 

"  One  morning  I  left  the  laager  to  go  and 
look  after  the  oxen  out-spanned.  It  was  yet 
early  when  1  returned,  and  never  shall  I  for- 
get the  sight  which  I  beheld  from  the  top  of 
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the  hill  over  the  Bushman  river  near  which 
the  laager  was  pitched.  For  an  instant  I 
thought  the  whole  valley  was  full  of  cattle  ; 
white  and  black,  red  and  dun  oxen  seemed 
thick  as  they  could  stand,  but  I  only  thought 
this  for  an  instant ;  it  was  the  sun-light  on 
thousands  of  ox-hide  shields  carried  by  the 
Kaffirs,  and  soon  I  saw  the  Hash  of  the 
assagais  through  the  shields,  and  heard  the 
shouts  of  the  Zulus  as  they  swarmed  about 
one  of  our  laagers  which  the)-  had  cut  off 
from  the  others. 

"I  was  mounted  on  a  good  horse,  a  young 
animal  which  I  had  brought  from  the  old 
colony.     I  bad  trained  him  myself,  and  he 
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knew  every  touch  of  my  heel  and  every  turn 
of  my  wrist,  for  I  had  hunted  game  with  him 
for  two  years  on  the  upper  plains,  I  called 
him  'Zwart,'  and  he  knew  his  name  as  well 
as  a  dog.  I  had  my  long  gun  with  me,  a  bag 
of  bullets,  and  a  flask  of  powder, 

"  Well,  I  did  not  stop  long  on  the  hilltop 
to  think ;  my  laager  was  yet  clear  of  Kaffirs, 
ami  in  five  minutes  I  was  inside  it. 

"  But,  meantime,  it  was  going  hard  with  our 
people  in  the  farthest  laager ;  the  shots  from 
tlie  waggons  were  getting  fewer,  the  shouts 
of  the  stormers  getting  louder.  Old  Jacob  Van 
der  Sell  was  in  command  of  our  laager;  the 
old  man  was  watching  the  fight,  and  talking 
to  himself  as  he  watched  '  Oosthousen.' 
He  said  suddenly  to  me,  '  You  have  got  a. 
good  horse  under  you.  Boy,  there's  a  bag 
of  bullets  and  a  keg  of  powder  in  this 
waggon ;  they  want  lead  and  powder  in  the 
laager  yonder;  strap  the  bag  and  the  keg 
behind  your  saddle  and  carry  them  to  the 
laager.  You'll  save  the  lives  of  all  of  them 
there,  if  you  can  get  in,' 

"  I  did  as  he  told  me,  got  the  keg  and 
the  bag  we]!  fastened  to  the  saddle,  said 
'  good  bye'  to  a  few  of  the  people  standing 
near,  and  rode  out  from  the  waggons. 

"  There  were  only  a  few  scattered  bands 
of  Kaffirs  near  our  laager,  for  our  turn  had 
yet  to  come,  and  nearly  the  whole  army  was 
at  work  at  the  laager  to  which  I  was  going. 
I  took  Zwart  at  an  easy  canter  across  the 
villey,  and  it  was  a  minute  or  so  before  the 
Kaiiirs  noticed  me;  but  they  thought  little 
of  one  horseman,  and  kept  charging  up 
towards  the  waggons,  and  failing  back  again 
from  the  shots. 

"  I  'rode  up  to  within  one  hundred  yards 
of  the  hindmost  rank  of  them,  and  fired  into 
the  crowd.  Many  of  them  yelled  and  turned 
at  me  ;  but  I  could  just  play  with  them  as  I 
liked,  and  I  kept  Zwart  in  a  hand  canter 
back  and  forwards,  up  and  down,  firing  and 
falling  back  to  load  again. 

"  I  fired  thus  twenty  or  more  shots  into 
them,  and  rode  right  round  the  outside  edge 
of  them,  before  they  seemed  to  know  what  1 
was  doing.  Sometimes  they  would  charge 
me  detached  parties,  and  I  had  to  keep  my 
eyes  well  round  me  to  watch  that  they  did 
not  get.  too  close  from  behind  while  I  was 
engaged  with  others  in  front,  for  at  fifty 
yards  the  long-handled  assagai  goes  swift 
and  sure  from  a.  Zulu's  hand.  But  they 
never  touched  me  ;  round  and  round,  in  and 
out,  I  went,  firing  and  reloading,  while  the 
Zulus  yelled  Uke  demons,  stopping  every 
now  and  again  when  my  long  'roeer'  gun 


sent  its  bullets  among  them,  and  some  brave 
rolled  over  shot  through  his  ox-hide  shield. 

"  Zwart  seemed  to  relish  the  work  as 
much  as  I  did,  and  more  perliaps ;  for  all 
the  time  it  seemed  only  sport  to  him,  while 
I  was  thinking  of  the  work  that  lay  before 
me  of  getting  through  the  dense  mass  of 
Zulus  into  the  hard-pressed  laager, 

"  The  Zulus  themselves  seemed  to  know 
what  I  wanted ;  and  when  they  found  that 
they  could  not  catch  me  in  the  open,  it 
occurred  to  them  that  if  they  opened  out  a 
lane  for  me  through  their  ranks,  they  might 
succeed  better  in  entangling  me  amongst 
them  ;  so  they  fell  back  for  a  space  on  both 
sides,    leaving  a   passage   free   towards   the 

"  When  I  saw  this  open  lane  leading  in  to 
the  waggons,  I  knew  it  was  the  sole  chance 
1  had  of  getting  in  to  my  comrades ;  but  I 
kept  wheeling  Zwart  about,  as  if  not  too 
much  in  earnest  of  trying  it.  At  last  1  put  a 
big,  big  charge  into  the  '  roeer,'  turned  the 
horse's  head  full  for  the  opening,  and  drove 
both  spurs  into  his  flanks.  He  had  been 
well  within  his  pace  all  the  time,  and  now 
he  had  lots  of  it  left  for  the  last  moment. 
He  flew  like  an  arrow  up  the  lane  of  savages ; 
never  after  wildeebeaste  or  quagga  or  ostrich 
did  he  go  like  that  day.  Once  we  were  in 
the  thick  of  the  Zulus,  they  were  afraid  to 
fling,  so  close  were  the  opposite  ranks.  As 
I  neared  the  laager,  a  crowd  of  savages 
rushed  out  yelling,  with  shields  and  stabbing- 
assagais.  I  levelled  the  '  roeer '  full  on 
them,  and  drove  the  horse  after  the  pellets, 
through  shields  and  smoke  and  savages ; 
and  then,  with  a  couple  of  assagais  in 
Zwart's  flank,  and  one  through  my  leg,  I  was 
inside  the  laager — keg  and  bag  of  bullets 
saf^, 

"  We  fought  them  for  an  hour  afterwards, 
and  beat  them  off  in  the  end ;  but  they 
stormed  two  of  the  laagers,  and  killed  all 
our  people  in  them.  Ah !  that  was  a  night, 
if  you  like — such  a  night  1  Women  had  lost 
their  children,  husbands  their  wives,  men 
their  brothers ;  every  one  was  in  sorrow. 
The  Zulus  spared  nothing.  All  tlirough  the 
night  the  wail  of  women  was  to  be  beard, 
and  when  morning  came  we  gathered  the 
remnants  together  into  one  laager,  buried 
our  slaughtered  people,  and  sat  down  to 
plan  revenge. 

"  Six  hundred  of  our  kith  and  kin  fell  that 
day.  Well  may  all  that  region  bear  the 
name  of  '  Weenan,'  the  '  place  of  weeping.' 
She  was  a  child  [pointing  to  his  wife]  in  that 
laager." 
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Thus  the  old  man  told  his  story  while  his 
wife  (who  had  appeared  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  nairative  with  a  plate  full  of  golden 
oranges)  sat  listening  to  the  one  great  event 
of  her  life,  now  told,  1  dare  say,  for  the  one 
thousanilth  time  in  her  healing. 

When  I  rose  to  depart,  the  old  couple 
came  out,  stuffing  the  oranges  into  pocket 
and  holster ;  and  as  I  said  "  Good-bye  "  to 
the  simple  old  Dutch  faimer,  I  thought  how 
many  men  carry  "  the  cross  of  valour "  for 
half  that  gallant  morning's  work  by  the 
laager  on  the  Bushman's  rivcr.  What  Gold- 
smith wrote  of 

"TIiB  nide  Cuintluaii  boor. 

cannot  be  applied  to  the  SoulJi  African 
Dutchman.  If  rude,  he  has  ever  been  hos- 
pitable, and  the  stranger  had  always  a  wel- 
come at  his  gate  ;  but  latterly  he  has  become 
changed  in  this  respect,  and  with  good 
reason. 

The  rich  treasures  of  gold  and  diamonds 
found  in  the  far  sheep  pastures  of  Boerdom 
have  caused  many  a  European  scoundrel  to 
migrate  thither,  and  in  the  simple  and  un- 
lettered Africander  the  educated  villaindora 
of  Europe  and  America  has  found  a  rich 
field  for  exploits. 

As  one  travels  now  through  upland  South 
Africa,  one  can  glean  a  hundred  stories  of 
how  some  unfortunate  boer  fell  victim  to 
cunning  and  duplicity  ;  how  men  came  and 
purchased  his  sheep  from  him,  and  then  paid 
him  in  ten-shilling  Cape  notes.  He,  simple 
soul,  seeing  only  a  large  figure  lo  on  the 
&ce  of  the  paper,  never  dreaming  that  the 
number  referred  to  shillings,  took  but  a 
shilling  in  the  pound  for  his  herds,  and  only 
discovered  his  mistake. months  later,  when 
he  journeyed  to  the  nearest  market  town, 
sixty  miles  distant,  to  cash  his  imagined 
treasure. 

Of  the  outside  world,  the  Dutch  Boer 
knew  nothing.  Suddenly  the  outside  world 
came  to  him  to  cheat  and  to  lie,  and  it  is 
natural  that  he  should  shrink  from  it  in  alann. 

Not  long  ago  there  came  a  Boer  from  up- 
country  to  Pietermaritzburg,  the  chief  town 
of  Natal.  He  had  ;f  3,000  in  notes  and 
gold  in  his  waggon.  People  tdid  him  there 
was  a  bank  in  the  town  in  which  care  would 
be  taken  of  his  money.  He  took  his  long- 
hoarded  wealth  to  the  bank  and  stated  his 
case.  The  oflitial  counted  the  money  and 
said,  "  There  is  ;£3,ooo  here;  we  will  take 
it  and  give  you  every  year  ^^4  for  each 
;^ioo.  For  the  whole  you  will  get  £120 
■-year."  | 


"What  is  that  you  say?"  answered  the 
Boer.  "'Give  me  ^ruo.  for  looking  after 
my  money  and  taking  care  of  it !  Oh  no — 
you  must  be  a  great  robber  to  say  such  a 
thing.  Give  me  back  my  money ;  you  are  a 
great  rascal  J  Had  you  asked  me  to  pay 
you  for  taking  care  of  my  money,  I  would 
have  trusted  you ;  but  now  give  me  it  back 
again."     And    he    took    his    gold  ,to   the 


We  were  once  a  passenger  in  an  up- 
country  post-car.  A  Boer  had  stopped  the 
car  a  few  days  before,  and  asked  the  driver 
to  bring  him,  on  the  next  trip,  a  small 
bottle  of  English  porter.  The  driver  did  as 
he  was  asked,  and  now  the  bottle  was  forth- 
coming. "  What  is  the  use  of  one  small 
bottle P"  asked  the  driver,  "Oh,  it  is  for 
my  wife,"  answered  the  Boer.  "  The  doctor 
has  ordered  my  wife  porter,  and  I  am  going 
to  give  it  to  her  in  teaspoonsful." 

When  diamonds  were  first  discovered  at 
Kimberiy,  the  farm  on  which  they  were 
found  was  in  the  possession  of  a  certain 
De  Beer.  As-  may  be  presumed  from  his 
name,  "  Old  De  Beer,"  as  he  was  called, 
was  a  Boer  among  Boers.  He  sold  his  farm 
for  ;£6,ooo,  and  moved  away  to  the  north. 
It  chanced  that  in  time  men  looking  for 
diamonds  came  to  "  prospect "  his  new  farm. 


He  went  angrily  to  them.     "  Now  look, 


m^ 


friends,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  want  any  of  this 
diamond'-£nding  on  my  farm  )  I  liave  had 
that  sort  of  thing  berore.  If  you  find  dia- 
monds about  here,  I'll  only  have  to  move 
away  again.  I  don't  like  people  coming 
around,  and  I  don't  like  them  diamonds 
that  make  people  come  around  ;  so  you  just 
Stop  your  digging,  and  go  along  somewhere 
else." 

The  Boer  is  a  fearless  and  practised  rider, 
and  an  unerring  shot  Life  in  the  "  Veldt " 
is  familiar  to  him  in  all  Its  aspects.  He  can 
rough  it  with  any  man,  tame  or  wild,  the 
world  over,  nevertheless  he  is  not  a  soldier  ; 
he  will  fight  Zulu  or  Bechuana  or  Basuto, 
but  then  he  will  have  the  long  flint  "  roeer" 
against  the  arrow  or  the  assagai,  or  the 
Westiey  Richards  breech-loading  rifle  against 
a  rusty  musket.  He  is  ever  ready  to  take 
the  field  ;  his  rifle  and  gun  are  in  the  room- 
er, his  ammunition-pouch  is  ever  full, 
his  horse  (knee-haltered  or  in  the  stable)  he 
turn  out  at  short  notice.  Nevertheless 
he  is  not  a  soldier,  and  he  never  will  be  one. 

In  one  of  the  many  boundary  disputes 
arising  out  of  the  diamond  discovery,  a 
party  of  Boers  and  Englishmen  met  in  oppo- 
sition near  a  place  called   Hebron,  on  the 
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Vaal  River.  As  is  freqiicntly  the  aistom  in 
such  cases,  the  anxiety  for  battle  diminished 
with  the  distance  between  the  opposing 
forces,  and  a  parley  was  proposed  by  the 
respective  leaders  when  the  hosts  came 
within  shooting  proximity. 

There  happened  to  be  in  the  ranks  of  thi 
English  party  a  native  of  Ireland,  wh( 
naturally  did  not  at  all  relish  the  pacific  turn 
affairs  seemed  to  be  assuming.  While  the 
leaders  debated  the  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute, Pat  left  the  ranks  of  his  party,  and 
approaching  the  place  of  consultation,  de- 
manded of  his  chief  (now  busily  engaged 
with  the  Boer  commandant  in  smoking  and 
debate)  if  he  and  his  friends  on  the  hill 
might  be  permitted  to  open  fire  upon  their 
opponents  before  any  further  discussion  on 
the  cause  of  quarrel  was  proceeded  with  ? 

The  Boer,  alarmed  at  this  sudden  propo- 
sition to  defer  diplomacy  to  war,  asked  the 
meaning  of  such  a.  bloodthirsty  request. 

"  The  boys  want  the  word  to  fire,"  replied 
Pat,  "  because  they  are  so  mortial  hungry." 

Not  altogether  perceiving  the  force  of  the 
reasoning,  but  deeming  it  wise  to  remove 
such  an  evident  easus  bdli,  the  Boer  com- 
mander at  once  sent  forward  a  sheep  and  an 
ox  to  appease  both  the  food  hunger  and 
thirst  for  blood  of  the  opposite  side ;  and  as 
the  map  of  South  Africa  presents  Hebron  on 
the  Vaal  River  without  those  two  crossed 
swords  indicative  of  a  field  of  fight,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  matters  ended  with  no  greater 
sacrificeof  life  than  that  of  the  animals  which 
Pat  led  back  in  triumph  to  his  hungry  com- 
rades. 

Many  are  the  stories  told  against  the  Boer 
to-day  in  South  Africa ;  they  are  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  the  same  kind.  Modem  civili- 
sation in  its  first  contact  has  burned  the 
Buer,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  he 
now  sometimes  dreads  the  fire. 

Fifty  years  ago  such  stories  were  current 
in  New  York  and  the  quaint  villages  along 
the  Hudson;  the  tide  of  immigration  has 
long  since  swept  away  these  old  memories, 
and  the  bellow  of  the  steamboat  and  the 
whistle  of  the  railway  engine  have  broken 
"  the  long  sleep  of  twenty  years,"  and  scared 
from  the  Cafskill  the  ghosts  of  the  old  Dutch 
mynheers;  but  they  have  not  all  passed 
wholly  away. 

While  yet  they  lingered  around  the  old 
familiar  haunts,  a  master  hand  caught  the 
outlines,  and  to-day  we  have  in  England  a 
picture  so  full  of  poetry,  so  perfect  in  its 
union  between  simple  joy  and  sorrow,  pathos 
and  humour,  that  "  Sleepy  Hollow"  and  its 


dead  Dutch  denizens  will  live  in  the  world's 
recollection  when  many  a  huge  mushroom 
city  of  the  western  continent  will  be  for- 
gotten. 

Meanwhile  we  have  wandered  far  from 
Natal,  and  space  warns  us  we  must  make 
ready  to  take  leave  ere  long  of  scene  and 
subject. 

We  have  said  before,  in  speaking  of  Natal, 
that  its  history  is  a  recent  one.  In  an  old 
book  of  travels,  published  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  there  occurs  a  passing  notice  of  the 
"  terra  Natalis."  "  Ships  went,"  says  this  old 
chronicle,  "from  India  to  Natal  for  ivory. 
More  than  two  years  were  occupied  in  the 
voyage;  the  country  abounded  in  wild 
animals  of  every  kind;*'  and  there  was  in 
this  land  of  Natal,  in  the  year  1718,  "a 
Penitent  Pirate  " — (delicious  alliteration  !) — 
"  who  sequestered  himself  from  his  Abomi- 
nable Community,  and  retired  out  of  Harm's 
way."  This  is  the  first  notice  which  we 
possess  of  white  colonisation  in  South-east 
Africa. 

The  Penitent  Pirate  had  probably  as  good 
a  time  of  it  in  old  Natal  as  any  retired  buc- 
caneer ever  enjoyed.  Plenty  of  game,  a 
delicious  climate,  at  that  time  peaceable 
people,  and  no  police !  ^Vhat  a  premium 
such  a  superannuarion  would  have  proved  to 
piracy,  had  it  been  gener.iliy  known  !  The 
worid  has  grown  too  small  for  these  things 
now,  and  soon  there  will  not  exist  in  the 
wide  circle  of  the  globe  a  spot  where  one 
can,  in  the  language  of  the  old  chronicle, 
bid  farewell  to  pleasure,  piracy,  or  politics, 
and  gracefully  "  retire  out  of  hami's  way." 

"  What  is  the  climate  like  in  Natal  ?  What 
can  you  grow  there  ?"  will  ask  the  reader  who 
has  followed  us  through  these  pages,  intent 
perhaps  on  the  practical  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  caring  little  for  early  history  at 
future  outlooks. 

Well,  first  as  to  climate— When  the  sun 
in  December  is  with  us  low  down  in  the 
southern  horizon  at  mid-day,  he  is  nearly  in 
zenith  power  over  the  great  plains  of  South 
Africa.  Man's  shadow  falls  short  on  the  hot 
ground,  an^  oftentimes  a  dry  and  fevered 

id  sweeps  along  the  red  and  sultry  earth. 

:  in  Natal  the  rain  all  falls  during  this 
season  of  summer,  and  the  reason  is  simple 
enough.  The  burning  plains  of  Griqualand, 
and  the  Kalliharri  Desert  and  of  the  wild 
region  lying  west  of  the  Trans-Vaal  Republic, 
cause  the  heated  air  to  ascend.  To  supply 
the  vacuum  there  is  a  rusK  of  air  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  heavily  charged  with  moisture; 
this  air,  driven  rapidly  up  the  steep  surface 
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incline  of  Natal  is  soon  four  thousand  ftet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  precipitation 
quickly  follows  ;  fierce  thunderstorms  shake 
the  hills,  and  at  times  torrents  of  rain  descend 
upon  the  land ;  but  all  this  changes  as  the 
sun  begins  to  travel  into  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere ;  the  thunder  ceases,  the  clouds  clear 
away,  the  sky  is  blue  and  bright,  the  nights 
grow  colder  and  colder,  a  deUcious  freshness 
611s  the  morning,  at  night  the  stars  gleam  In 
many-coloured  brilliancy,  and  the  sun  at 
mom  and  even  looks  his  first  and  last  upon 
the  earth  in  colours  which  would  make  the 
long  f/)-/«^Judson  actually  expire  in  an  agony 
of  unimitative  rage. 

South  Africa  knows  two  different  seasons 
at  the  same  time.  During  the  dry  cold  season 
in  Natal,  it  is  the  wet  cold  season  at  the  Cape 
and  along  the  southern  coast ;  but  Natal 
possesses  one  feature  in  its  climate  peculiar 
to  itself.  It  is  everything  in  a  few  miles.  It 
is  sub-tropic  at  the  coast;  snow  crowns  the 
Drakensberg  during  seven  months  of  the 
year;  perpetual  vegetation  reigns  along  the 
Indian  Sea ;  fifty  miles  inland  hoar  frost  has 
yellowed  the  grass  ere  the  last  month  of 
summer  has  come.  In  the  limits  of  a  single 
day's  ride  one  passes  from  the  coffee  and 
the  sugar  cone,  to  the  oak  and  the  pine  tree. 
If  one  wants  a  lazy  sensuous  climate,  the 
ridge  of  the  Berea  Hill  over  the  Bay  of  Dur- 
ban yields  it  lo  perfection.  The  atmosphere 
is  heavy  with  the  scent  of  tropic  jessamine  ; 
the  breeze  is  soft  with  the  odour  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  ;  eye  and  ear  are  rested  by  lulling 
sound  and  contrast  of  shore  and  sea. 

Over  the  tree  tops,  where  cluster  the  many- 
hucd  trailers  rich  with  flowers,  the  white  line 
of  the  surf  sends  ceaseless  music  to  the  forest 
hill ;  far  out  the  sea  and  sky,  which  so  long 
have  been  conducting  themselves  with  "  per- 
fect propriety,"  mutual  minors  at  a  distance, 
approach  each  other  when  nearly  out  of  sight 
of  land,  and  join  hands  together  in  a  soft  and 
dreamy  haze  like  two  lovers  who  think  them- 
selves unseen ;  but  suddenly  the  early  sun- 
rise steals  upon  their  union,  and  along  the 
lorehead  of  the  sky,  and  over  the  bosom  of 
the  deep  there  flushes  a  great  crimson  blush 
to  find  their  love-making  revealed  to  the 
prying  shore. 

But  how  shall  we  describe  the  freshness  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  keen  exhilaration  of 
every  sense,  in  the  great  plateau  country,  one 
hundred  and  5ftymiles  trom  the  sea? — ah,  that 
is  difScuIt  1  It  is  easy  enough  to  sketch  the 
soft  and  sunny  dime,  the  air  laden  with 
almond  flowers  or  jessamine,  the  glitter  of 
southern  moonlight,  the  murmur  of  warm  tide 


against  tropic  strand  ;  but  the  great  prairie  or 
plateau  o'er  which  the  wind  comes,  the  sole 
world's  wanderer  freshened  by  every  league 
he  has  travelled  bearing  to  you  the  vast  fresh- 
ness of  space,  fanning  you  with  the  breath  of 
the  mountain  peak,  breathing  upon  you  a 
spirit  distilled  from  dew  and  starlight,  and 
all  the  endless  freshness  which  dwells  six 
thousand  feet  above  our  lower  world — how 
can  all  this  be  put  into  word  shape  ?  Yc: 
ere  we  wander  into  such  a  subject  there  siill 
remain  a  few  practical  matters  to  be  spoken 
of,  and  these  we  will  first  turn  to. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  climate  of 
Natal  presented  strange  varieties — a  corre- 
sponding antithesis  of  soil  exists  throughout 
the  country,  rich  and  poor,  good  and  bad, 
fruitful  and  arid,  are  to  be  found  twenty 
times  repeated  in  the  compass  of  a  day's 
journey.  The  soil  is  what  Western  Ameri- 
cans call  "  spotted ; "  along  some  sloping 
hill,  or  narrow  valley,  the  "tambookie"  grass 
will  grow  level  with  a  horseman's  head ;  close 
by  the  pasture  will  be  short  and  crisp,  and 
rocks  will  stud  the  surface. 

In  the  western  States  of  America,  a  farmer 
says,  "Settle  only  where  the  Indian  com 
ripens,  for  there  nearly  every  other  plant  will 
be  found."  If  the  saying  be  a  good  one, 
then  Natal  is  a  land  eminently  suited  for 
settlement;  for  the  "mealie"  ripens  as  well 
there  as  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  It  forms,  | 
in  fact,  the  staple  food  of  the  lar^e  Kaffir 
population  numbering  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  souls. 

If  one  wishes  to  see  grouped  in  a  small 
space,  every  tree,  shrub,  and  bush,  flower, 
fruit,  and  vegetable,  which  nature  usually 
scatters  far  apart  over  the  worid,  there  is  a 
spot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pietermaritz- 
bui^  where  that  wish  can  be  realised.  It  is 
a  nook  set  round  with  hills.  Eight  years  | 
ago  it  was  as  wild  a  waste  as  all  the  ridge  | 
and  valley  land  around  it.  To-day  it  would 
tire  one  to  enumeiate  the  varieries  of  tree 
and  shrub,  and  iruit  and  dower,  covering 
these  sixty  acres. 

The  Wellingtonia,  and  the  Douglass,  the 
Deodora,  the  Insignus,  and  the  Norfolk 
Island  pine  already  lift  their  graceful  heads 
thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  ground.  Tea, 
coffee,  orange,  lemon,  guava,  grow  thick  and 
rank ;  pine-apples,  mangoes,  grenadilloes, 
flourish  side  by  side.  Strawberries  are  ripe 
all  the  year  round ;  the  northern  fruits  are 
there  in  profusion,  and  the  rose  the  whole 
year  through  in  a  perpetuity  of  bloom. 

This  oasis  in  the  wilderness  is  the  result  of 
only  eight  years  labour.    An  English  judge. 
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well  known  on  the  South  African  bench,  has 
taught  South  African  fanners  what  their  land 
can  do.  In  other  countries  men  see  only  in 
their  old  age,  the  tree  planted  in  their  youth 
attain  to  size  and  growth;  but  here  in  Natal 
in  less  than  a  decade  of  yeare  the  pines  of 
America  and  the  gums  of  Australia  are  fgrest 
trees  in  bulk  and  height.  The  natural  m- 
digenous  trees  of  South  Africa  take  centuries 
to  mature.  High  up  in  the  "kloof,"  bor- 
dering the  sides  of  mountain  streams,  and 
covering  some  steep  hill  face,  the  "  yellow 
wood  "  the  box,  the  Protea,  and  the  count- 
less other  evergreens  grow  almost  imper- 
ceptibly year  by  year.  The  timber  is  very 
valuable,  for  it  is  hard  almost  as  the  giant 
boulders  which  cumber  the  ground  whereon 
these  forest  patches  grow,  and  old  as  the 
hills  to  which  they  cling. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  tried  to 
put  before  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  South 
A&ica,  past  and  present.  The  space  at  our 
disposal  has  been  limited,  the  subject  has 
been  extensive,  and  it  has  often  been  no  easy 
matter  to  condense  into  the  form  of  con- 
nected narrative,  the  widely  scattered  ele- 
ments we  have  had  to  deal  with.  But  to  the 
reader  who  has  followed  us,  three  epochs  or 
groups  of  events  will  be  apparent,  and  these 
we  will  now  briefly  recapitulate. 

The  first  epoch  has  been  marked  by  a 
spirit  of  organization  and  aggression  manifest- 
ing itself  on  the  part  of  the  narives  of  Zulu- 
land,  a  spirit  which  in  turn  acted  upon  all  the 
tribes  of  Southern  Africa,  forcing  the  different 
races  of  Zulus,  Basutos,  and  Kafhrs  into  con- 
tact with  each  other,  and  afterwards  into 
contact  and  conflict  with  the  white  man. 

The  second  epoch  saw  the  great  "  trek  " 
of  the  Dutch  Boers  from  the  limits  of  the  old 
colony  into  the  northern  wilderness,  and  the 
consequent  development  of  the  interior 
region  of  South  Africa.  Indeed,  this  event 
has  been  pregnant  with  greater  results  than 
any  other  event  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
country.  It  is  still  bearing  fruits.  Even  to- 
day there  are  veteran  Boers  steadily  holding 
their  northern  way  eleven  hundred  miles  from 
the  Cape  of  Storms  deeper  into  the  wilds. 
The  old  dream  of  Araby  has  not  been 
abandoned,  and  a  New  Jerusalem  has  arisen 
on  the  shores  of  lake  N'Gami,  founded  by 
the  quaint  and  dauntless  Kruger. 

Before  this  steady  stream  of  white  men  the 
fighting  Kaffir  has  fallen  back.  Fifty  years  ago 
the  dreaded  Matebilli  dwelt  upon  the  Vaal. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  their  outposts  were  on 
the  Crocodile  ;  now  their  kraals  are  built  on 
the  southern  tributaries  of  the  great  Zambezi. 


Thus  the  tides  of  race  flow  back  upon  the 

heart  of  Africa.  Will  the  Fever  Zone  stay 
the  progress  of  the  white  man?  We  think 
not.  The  Fever  Zone  did  not  stop  the  white 
man  in  America,  neither  will  it  in  South 
Africa;  for,  independently  of  the  iiatural 
impulse  to  extend,  there  is  in  the  case  of 
South  Africa  an  inducement  to  the  white  race 
to  spread  itself  to  the  north,  which  is  the 
most  potent  of  modern  times,  we  mean  the 
inducement  of  great  mineral  wealth;  and  this 
brings  us  to  our  last  event  or  epoch,  the  dis- 
covery of  precious  metals  and  stbnes  in  the 
countries  north  of  the  Orange  River. 

This  last  event,  or  rather  series  of  events, 
has  recast  the  political  destiny  of  the  Southern 
continent,  and  has  given  to  the  English  race 
the  future  possession  of  that  vast  region. 

Wherever  gold  has  been  found  in  this 
nineteenth  century  of  ours  there  the  English 
tongue  has  taken  root,  there  the  Ei^lish  idea 
has  triumphed;  but  though  English,  not 
necessarily  England.  Republicanism  grows 
apace  in  soils  turned  by  the  gold  miner,  and 
it  is  possible  that  Dutch  South  Africa,  in 
accepting  the  inevitable  language  of  the  miner 
in  gold  or  diamonds,  will  still  keep  intact  the 
form  of  its  political  life. 

It  is  a  curious  paradox,  but  still  a  true  oi 
that  modem  aristocratic  England  is  too 
democratic  for  many  of  her  colonies.  The 
equality  of  all  men  in  the  eyes  of  the  law 
finds  poor  favour  in  the  sight  of  an  English 
colonist  in  countries  where  black  and  white 
men  are  thrown  together. 

To  too  many  of  our  race  the  sentiment  of 
equahty  has  rderence  only  to  a  set  of  beings 
above  them  in  the  social  scale ;  apply  it 
equally  to  all,  let  it  afiect  a  dark  race,  or 
another  people,  and  the  sentiment  instantly 
changes  to  one  of  repressive  superiority. 

Thus  to-day,  though  the  English  tongue 
becomes  yearly  more  and  more  the  language 
of  the  Dutch  States  of  South  Africa,  the  bond 
of  connection  with  England  does  not  grow 
stronger. 

To  a  student  of  history  it  sometimes 
appears,  strange  that  thirteen  distinct  colonies 
of  Dutch  and  English  America  banded  so 
readily  against  the  mother  country  just  a 
hundred  years  ago ;  but  to  any  one  who 
watches  the  germs  of  political  thought  in  the 
various  South  African  States  at  the  present 
time,  the  question  ceases  to  perplex. 

As  to  the  future  of  South  Africa,  that  i. 
assured.  This  southern  hemisphere  is  yet 
only  a  new  world.  It  is  not  anywhere  four 
hundred  years  old.  Much  of  it  has  not  been 
known  to  the  world  more  tlian  seventy  years. 
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In  dry  land  it  is  not  a  sixth  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  In  wealth  of  predous  meUls  it 
yields  to-day  four-fifths  of  the  world's  gold. 
Its  coal,  iron,  and  copper,  of  which  there  are 
vast  deposits,  are  almost  untouched,  men  pass 
such  things  lightly  by  while  gold,  diamonds, 
and  silver  are  to  be  found ;  yet  the  time  for 
these  things  will  come  too. 

Set  midway  between  the  great  continents 
of  South  AmeKca  and  Australia,  South 
Africa,  even  had  it  been  destitute  of  mineral 
wealth,  must  eventually  become  important 
from  its  geogra^Jiical  position.  The  empires 
called  into  existence  fifty  years  ago  in  South 
America  have  hitherto  signally  failed  to  fulfil 
the  destiny  Canning  foretold  for  them  at 
their  birth ;  but  their  future  is  certain  of  suc- 
cess. These  immense  valleys  of  the  Amazon 
and  the  La  Plata,  these  fertile  plains  of  South 
CcM^ova  and  the  Rio  Negro,  must  yet  yield 
to  overcrowded  Europe  the  same  outlet  for 
surplus  population  which  the  Mississippi  and 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  prairie  land  of  lUinois, 
have  already  given.  Then  the  wealth  now 
deep-bedded  \i\  these  unknown  mountains, 
where  the  Apurimac  and  the  Upper  Madeira 
have  their  origin,  will  be  poured  forth  to  the 
world,  and  from  that  wondrous  system  of 
inland  water  will  spring  a  commerce  which 
shall  call  to  its  aid  the  coal  products  now 
lying  uncared-for  in  the  central  continent  of 
the  southern  hemisphere— Africa,  ^ 

This  continent  of  South  Africa  labours 
under  many  drawbacks.  Its  rivers  are  utterly 
useless' to  commerce;  its  railroad  system  is 
in  its  crude  commencement ;  its  harbours 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  dangerous  and 
shallow ;  its  distances  are  great ;  its  popula- 
tions scattered  ;  its  highways  and  roads  are 
bad.  But  it  has  soil  fruitful  to  labour, 
spleodid  climate,  varied  productions,  scenery, 
a  hardy  healthy  race,  great  mineral  wealth, 
preciotis  metals,  and  unlimited  space.  This 
last  item  is  not  often  fully  understood.  The 
condition  of  apace  is  even  more  essential  to 
a  new  country  than  to  an  old  one. . 

South  Africa  is  capable  of  almost  indefi- 
nite expansion.  Like  the  term  North  or 
South  America,  it  means  in  reality  a  conti- 
nent. Too  long  we  have  sought  to  restrict 
the  meaning  of  that  term  to  the  Cape 
Colony,  Kaffraria,  Natal,  and  the  Orange 
Free  State.  Large  as  the  aggr^ate  of  these 
states  is,  it  is  only  small  compared  with  the 
[fossible  future  of  the  South  African  empire. 

Twenty  years  ago  English  statesmen 
sought  to  stay  the  dominion  of  England  in 
South  A&ica,  at  the  Orange  River.  Events 
have  been  too  strong  for  their  efforts,  and 


already  the  tide  has  flowed  far  away  over 
the  Orange  River  into  lands  which  a  score 
of  years  hence  will  be  looked  upon  as  lying 
far  within  the  limits  of  civilisation.  The 
natural  pathway  to  the  dim  interior  lies  not 
through  the  feverish  swamp  of  Zanzibar,  not 
through  Congo  or  Angola,  but  along  the 
lofty  plateau  which  spreads  far  north  from 
the  regions  we  have  been  describing  until 
it  merges  into  the  half-fabled  Mountains  of 
the  Moon.  This  range  of  the  Drakensberg 
is  prolonged  throughout  the  entire  length 
of  Easteni  Africa.  Its  summits  guard  Tan- 
ganika  and  divide  the  Nyanzas ;  and,  from 
some  other  Mont  Aux  Sources  far  to  the 
north  of  this  culminating  ridge  of  the 
Drakensberg  in  Basuto-Iand,  springs,  in  all 
human  probability,  the  parent  rill  of  the 
long-sought  Nile. 

Even  as  we  ivrite,  news  has  come  which 
should  cause  men  in  England  who  have  at 
heart  the  old  honour  of  the  land,  to  feel 
prouder  of  their  race  and  time. 

A  white  man  has  crossed  the  vast  dim 
continent  from  shore  to  shore.  It  is  a  noble 
story,  and  one  which  will  ring  clearer  down 
the  pathway  of  the  future,  for  time  prolongs 
the  echoes  of  such  deeds  in  louder  tones 
than  those  in  which  contemporary  history 
first  utters  them. 

The  veteran  explorer  had  sunk  at  last,  a 
worn-out  skeleton  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
unending  marsh  ;  but  as  he  sank,  the  banner 
which  he  so  long  had  home  was  seized  by 
the  young  sailor,  and  through  the  great 
wilderness,  by  lake  and  swamp,  across  the 
dim  interior  continent  unknown  to  white 
men,  he  bore  it,  until  at  last,  three  thousand 
miles  from  the  start-point,  he  heard  the 
hollow  roar  of  the  Atlantic  billows  beating 
on  the  sands  of  Benguela. 

When  the  story  of  South  Africa  is  fully 
told,  when  the  white  wave  rolls  no  longer  to 
the  north,  it  may  be  found  that  these  wilds, 
which  first  heard  the  faint  echoes  of  civilisa- 
tion in  "  the  tread  of  the  Cameron  clan,"  lie 
wholly  within  the  limits  of  a  dominion  whose 
southern  extreme  is  marked  by  the  Cape  of 
Storms.  To-day  all  is  dim  in  that  vast  inte- 
rior. Far  back,  the  immense  continent  sleeps 
in  sullen  savagery  j  but  as  this  lofty  Drakens- 
berg first  catches  the  ray  of  morning  on  its 
summits,  when  over  the  Indian  Ocean  the 
sun  rises  from  nis  sea-bed,  so  in  the  far 
future,  a!oi^  these  lofty  highlands,  the  dawn 
of  life  will  touch  hilltop  after  hilltop  until 
it  lights  at  last  those  central  summits  whicb 
overlook  the  mystery  of  the  Nile. 

W.    F.  BUTLEK. 
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TWILIGHT  \'OICES. 


Til /HAT  are  tlie  whispering  voices 
^  *      That  awake  at  twilight  fall  ? 
Do  they,  come  from  the  golden  sunset 
With  their  hauDtmg,  haunting  call  ? 


They  tell  me  of  breezy  spring- times, 
And  of  dreamy  summer  eves, 

And  of  snow-wTeaths  merrily  shaken 
From  the  shining  ivy  leaves. 


But  the  far-off  treble  changeth 
To  a  tenor  tone,  and  so 

I  know  that  the  voices  tell  me 
Only  of  long  ago. 


What  are  the  tunerul  voices 
That  of  early  dawn  are  born? 

Do  they  come  from  the  orient  portals 
Of  the  Palace  of  the  Morn  ? 


They  tell  of  a  Golden  City, 
With  pearl  and  jasper  bright, 

And  of  shining  forms  that  beckoa 
Out  of  the  dazzling  light. 

Then  a  rush  of  fer-off  harpings 
Blends  with  the  vision  clear, 

And  I  know  that  the  night  is  passing. 
And  I  know  that  the  day  is  near ! 


SCIENTIFIC  CRUELTY. 
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NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE  at 
place  says  that  the  idle  are  always 
cruel.  This  naay  be  true,  but  there  can  be 
oo  doubt  that  the  busy  can  be  cruel  also,  as 
be  himself  aptly  demonstrated  in  his  stoiy  of 
the  Poisoned  Flowers,  Men  absorbed  in 
one  aim,  with  eye  directed  towards  a  definite 
goal,  often  inflict  great  suffering,  not  from 
any  delight  in  it,  but  from  sheer  abstraction 
from  the  rights  and  detnands  of  other  crea- 
tures. In  days  like  ours,  and  amidst  an 
artihcial  society,  with  conflicting  interests 
ever  increasing,  the  cruelties  of  the  idle  are 
likely  to  be  more  effectively  dealt  with  than 
the  cruelties  of  the  busy  and  absorbed. 
Cock-fighting  haa  been  made  an  end  of; 
bull-baiting  has  been  put  down  ;  the  legis  of 
the  law  has  been  thrown  over  tlie  poor  dogs, 
which  used  to  be  attached  to  miniature  car- 
riages and  wagons,  and  driven,  panting, 
till  they  dropt ;  a  drunken  costermongeris  no 
more  at  liberty  to  maul  his  own  donkey  as  he 
pleases.  A  keen  sympathy  with  animals — 
first  stirred  deeply  by  the  poetry  of  Cowper, 
Burns,  and  Wordsworth — has  been  kept 
alive  by  various  influences,  and  the  legis- 
lature has  repeatedly  endorsed  and  con- 
firmed it.  Few  men  nowadays  would  openly 
avow  that  they  had  been  parties  to  torturing 
a  dumb  creature.  But  a  new  illustration  has 
just  been  given  to  the  public  of  how  the 
busy  may  be  cniel,  and  ou  tlieic  plain  con- 
fession graduallygrow  indifferent  to  pain,  even 
while  seeking  for  the  best  means  to  assuage  it. 
He  would  be  less  than  trustworthy  who 
would  fail  to  acknowledge  the  vast  debt 
society  owes  to  ^e  medical  profession,  not 
less  to  those  who  labour  to  add  to  its  scienti- 
fic armoury,  than  to  those  who  are  instant  in 
ordinary  practice.  But  a  glance  at  the  recent 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Vivisec- 
tioD  does  a  little  tend  to  discompose  the 
impartial  layman.  First  of  all,  we  find  the 
most  eminent  physiologists  of  the  kingdom, 
men  who  are  familiar  with  the  abstnisest 
secrets  of  thehuman  frame,  disagreeing  in  /ofy 
about  the  amount  of  pain  inflicted  on  certain 
uiimals  by  certain  expenments.  Dr.  Pavy 
does  not  think  that  a  healthy  frog  suffers 
much  from  the  experience  of  being  put  into 
boiling  water;  but  Dr.  Sibson  holds  that 
Goltz's  experiment  of  boihng  a  frog  to  death 
is  a  bonible  idea ;  and  Dr.  Swayne  Taylor 
has  no  doubt  that  putting  a  frog  into 
water  at  too"  Fah.,  hke  putting  a  warm- 
blooded creature  into    sis'  is  a  cruel   ex- 


periment, and  he  cannot  see  what  purpose 
it  would  answer.  Dr.  Sibson  did  not  think 
that  any  sufferitig  worth  speaking  of  would 
be  involved  in  raising  the  temperature  of 
animals  till  they  died,  that  is,  baking  them  ; 
but  Dr,  Sharpey  said,  "that  the  baking  of 
animals  and  the  freezing  them  to  death  are 
very  severe  experiments,  worth  making  once, 
but  ought  not  to  be  repeated  ;  "  a  point  on 
which  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  was  at  one  with 
him.  Opinion  was  certainly  various  enough 
even  about  the  warm-blooded  animals.  Dr. 
Rutherford  remarked  that  it  was  "  wonderful 
what  you  could  do  to  a  sheep-dog  without  the 
animal  making  any  commotion ;  "  but  Dr. 
Klein  acknowledged  that  be  had  verified  the 
old  saw  which  made  "  cats  uucanny,"  and  for 
fear  of  being  scratched, and  uootherreason, he 
indulged  them  with  a  little  chloroform  before 
vivisecting.  Wearenotsurewhether  in  the  light 
of  Dr.  Rutherford's  remarks  about  the  "  wise 
passiveaess  "  of  the  dog-tribe,  we  do  not  reach 
a  new  illustration  of  design,  when  we  find 
Dr.  Swayne  Taylor  saying  that  "  a  dog  ex- 
periences the  effects  of  poison  (of  all  animals) 
most  like  a  Jiuman  being  ;  the  doses  of  poison 
for  a  middle-aged  dog  being  similar  to  those 
which  will  act  on  a  human  being,  while  the 
symptoms  of  suffering  are  very  much  the 
same,"  But  Dr.  Swayne  Taylor  humanely 
adds,  "  There  is  sometbiog  very  dreadful  in 
the  operation  of  strychnine  upon  a  dog — it 
no  doubt  suffers  agonizing  pain."  Dr.  Ruther- 
ford asserts  that  little  or  no  pain  is  caused  to 
dogs  paralyzed  by  curari,  while  foreign  sub- 
stances are  being  injected  into  them  to  stimu- 
late secretion  of  bile ;  but  Dr.  Hoggan  firmly 
asserts  that  "the  pain  inflicted  would  be 
much  more  intense  than  a  gall-stone  ])assing 
along  the  bile-duct  of  the  human  subject." 

The  battle  of  divergent  opinion,  however, 
raged  most  wildly  round  the  Crog,  Dr.  Lister 
did  "not  believe  that  the  sufferings  of  the 
frog  were  worthy  of  serious  consideration  ;  " 
Dr.  Simon  again  had  no  doubt  as  to  the 
frog's  full  sensibility  to  [>ain.  Dr.  Pritchard 
had  "  performed  thousands  of  operations  on 
animal^  and  had  never  yet  been  able  to 
detect  any  difference  in  sensation  between 
the  skin  of  either  one  or  the  other  and  the 
human  subject  save  this,  that  the  cuticle 
was  thicker  in  some  animals  tlian  in  others, 
and  of  course,  the  knife  had  to  penetrate 
deeper  to  reach  the  sensitive  structure ;  but 
this  once  reached,  he  thought  it  as  sensitive 
in  the  one  animal  as  in  the  other."    Perhaps 
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Dr.  Pritchard  believes  in  the  identity  of 
protoplasm  and  all  its  possibilities ;  but  it  is 
odd  that,  though  he  has  reached  these  con- 
victions, he  confesses  that,  whilst  he  would 
never  think  of  applying  chloroform  to  dogs  at 
all,  he  agrees  with  Dr.  Klein  in  the  decisive 
confession — "Would  use  it  on  a  cat"(!) 

Though  it  needs  to  be  acknowledged  that, 
during  the  few'  years  Dr.  Klein,  has  been 
working  in  English  laboratories,  he  has  been 
singularly  successful,  and  has  done  great 
service  to  medical  science,  yet  it  is  surely 
cause  for  deep  regret  either  that  he  should 
hiive  spoken  with  such  decision,  or  that  hi 
could  not  honestly  do  else.  He  was  so 
much  inchned  to  modify  materially  what  he 
had  said  in  correcting  the  proofs  that  the 
only  course  left  open  to  the  Commissioners 
was  to  print  his  evidence  from  the  short-hand 
notes,  and  his  corrected  version  of  it  side 
by  side.  There  we  find  him  answering  two 
most  important  questions,  thus : — 

"  Wlien  yoD  say  that  you  only  use  them  (ansEsthe. 
tics)  tor  coaveuience  sake,  do  you  mean  that  you  have 
no  regard  at  all  for  the  suffenngs  of  the  ammals  t — 
No  regard  at  all. 

"  You  are  prepared  to  establish  that  as  a  priocipli 

:h  yoQ  approve  ? — I  think '■"'  """'     ^  ' 

irimenter,  a  man  who  coi 

and  performs  an  experiment, ,  _,  ._ 

speak,  for  thinking  what  the  animal  will  feel  or 
suffer.  His  only  puipose  is  to  perform  the  experi- 
ment, to  learn  as  much  from  it  as  possible,  and  to  do 
it  S3  quickly  as  possible." 

As  for  5' frogs  and  the  lower  animals," 
the  question  of  their  pain  was  not  worth  a 
moment's  consideration ;  and  he  thus  told 
in  his  own  words  about  that  little  selective 
point  in  his  method  and  the  reasons  for  it : — 

"  Why  do  you  not  chloroform  a  dog  ? — I 
chloroform  a  cat  because  I  am  afraid  of  being 
scratched. 

"  Why  not  a  dog? — If  it  is  a  small  dog, 
there  is  no  fear  of  being  bitten  by  the  dog." 

Afler  this,  we  confess  we  hardly  know 
what  to  make  of  Dr.  Klein's  caustic  remark, 
interjected  in  correcting  his  evidence,  on  the 
superiority  of  public  opinion  abroad  to  that  in 
England.  "Itassumes,"  he  writes,  "that  men 
of  science,  like  men  in  general,  have  a>n- 
sdma  enough  not  needlessly  to  hurt  brute 
animals." 

Now,  these  very  different  views  of  the 
susceptibility  of  animals  to  pain,  and  the 
very  different  treatment  of  them,  suggests  at 
any  rate  that  wise  unifonnity  of  procedure 
among  physiologists  is  not  so  prevalent  as 
it  might  be.  The  matter  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  amply  attested  in  evidence  that  many 
are  now  experimenting  from  mere  curiosit]'. 


or  for  the  sake  of  abstract  knowledge.  Mr, 
G.  H.  Lewes,  with  an  accent  of  deep  regret, 
said,  "  One  man  discovers  a  fact,  or  pub- 
lishes an  experiment,  and  instantly  all  over 
Europe  certain  people  set  to  work  to  repeat 
it.  They  will  repeat  it,  and  repeat  it,  and 
repeat  it."  Sir  William  Eergusson  said,  "The 
impression  on  my  mind  is,  that  these  experi- 
ments are  done  frequently  in  a  most  reckless 
manner  and  (if  known  to  the  public)  would 
bring  the  reputation  of  certain  scientific  men 
far  below  what  it  should  be.  I  have  reason 
to  imagine  that  sufferings  incidental  to  such 
operations  are  protracted  in  a  very  shocking 
manner."  And  then  he  proceeded  to  speak 
of  the  deadening  and  demoralising  effect  on 
the  "  students,  adding  strength  to  what  he 
said  by  quoting  the  opinion  of  Syme,  who 
"lived  to  express  an  abhorrence  of  such 
operations,  at  all  events  if  they  were  not 
useful."  Dr.  Haughlon,  of  Dublin,  says  he 
would  shrink  with  horror  from  accustoming 
large  classes  of  young  men  to  the  sight  of 
animals  under  vivisection.  He  believed  that 
many  of  them  would  become  cruel  and  hard- 
ened, and  would  go  away  and  repeat  these 
experiments  recklessly.  Science  would  gain 
nothing,  and  the  world  would  have  let  loose 
upon  A  a  set  of  young  deviliV  Professor 
Rolleston  stated  that  Haller— a  very  famous 
physiologist — "  in  his  old  age  fell  into  a  per- 
manent anguish  of  conscience,  reproaching 
himself  for  his  vivisections,"  and  similar  cases 
of  others  were  cited. 

Evidence  clearly  showed  that  in  various 
large  university  towns  hundreds  of  dogs  and 
cats  were  procured,  not  always  fairly,  and 
operated  upon  by  the  students  in  their  own 
rooms.  The  alleged  sufferings  of  the  poor 
animals,  left  often  for  whole  nights  to  pine 
and  die  in  dark  closets,  were  indescribable. 
Students  are  not  likely  to  escape  the  harden- 
ing process  thus  indicated  by  Dr.  Walker  as 
taking  place  in  a  professor. 

"  An  observatiou  which  first  brought  to  my  notice 
the  hardening  effectof  habit,  both  moral  and  physical, 
was  this.  I  astd  to  dine  very  ofleti  with  a  lectorsr 
in  physiology,  and  one  night  I  found  that  I  could  not 
enjoy  either  my  cigar  or  my  dinner,  because  the  day 
before  fre  had  cone  through  the  laboratory,  and  I 
could  not  get  tid  of  the  imploring  looks  of  the  dogs 
which  hopsd  for  some  food  every  time  that  tbey  Baw 
a  human  being,  the  patient  sufieriag  of  the  fowls, 
and  of  tbe  desperate  eSbtts  made  by  some  rabbits  to 
allay  the  pangs  of  hunger  with  anything  to  engage 
the  digestion ;  and  it  appeared  to  mc  thnt  my  friend 
was  indilTerienL  He  hajl  txen  a  vivisECIor  some 
years  :  I  was  a  beginner." 

We  have  always  felt  that  the  much-talked- 
of  advant^e  to  be  gained  from  freedom  in 
such  matters  was  problematic.      Even   al- 
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though  all  the  knowledge  that  can  possibly 
be  TCaHsed  by  such  experiments  were  in  our 
hands  to-day,  is  it  quite  an  ascertained  fact 
that  it  would  be  a  gain  to  the  woild  if  it 
were  at  the  cost  of  the  hardening  of  Che 
moral  nature  in  most  of  those  who  took  part 
!n  them  or  witnessed  them — in  those,  too,  the 
bulk  of  whom  are  hereafter  Co  be  "healers?" 
Anyway,  we  think  the  Commission  made  out 
a  good  case  for  some  form  of  licence,  which 
shall  make  the  useless  repetitions  of  painful 
experiments  illegal  and  impossible,  and  en- 
sure a  more  uniform  use  of  ansesthetics, 
which,  with  many  operators,  are  at  present 
confessedly  used  merely  to  suit  their  own  con- 
venience. This  would  not  interfere  with  or 
limit  useful  research;  and  it  is  something 


that  Sir  J.  Watson,  Drs.  Burdon  Sanderson, 
Fcrrier  and  Gamgee  agree  in  this.  We  hope 
Parliament  may  before  long  have  the  ques- 
tion under  its  consideration.  The  separate 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Hutton,  to  eiempt 
dogs  and  cats  wholly  from  vivisection, 
because  of  their  more  sensid-ve  organiza- 
tion, developed  by  long  contact  with  man, 
and  .because  of  the  trust  and  confidence  they 
have  come  to  repose  in  him,  we  believe 
most  of  our  readers  would  be  inclined  to 
support.  And  we  doubt  not  that  many  who 
have  had  to  do  with  horses  would  put  in  a 
plea  for  their  exemption  also.  It  seems  so 
cruel  to  make  the  end  of  so  willing  a  slave 
of  man  a  series  of  prolonged  tortures. 

E.  CONDER  GRAY. 
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IT  is  not  only  uncontradicted  lordship  that 
tends  to  run  inti^godlessness ;  unlimited 
liberty  also  has  its  freaks.  There  is  an  Athe- 
ism of  democracy,  no  less  than  of  despotism. 
Every  extreme  of  sell-assertion,  or,  as  the 
Brahmins  would  express  it,  the  attempt  to 
make  an  independent  /,  whether  by  violently 
over-iiding  every  other  body,,  or  by  asserting 
an  absolute  independence  for  each  individual, 
is  a  rebellion  against  the  firm  concatenation 
of  closely  subordinated  items  of  which  the 
social  framework  is  composed.  From  extreme 
democracy,  as  from  a  hotbed,  Atheism  in 
its  rankest  stage  naturally  shoots  up.  And 
accordingly,  whether  it  be  in  the  subtle  dis- 
putations of  ancient  glib-tongued  Athens,  or 
on  the  fiery  rim  of  modem  French  revolu- 
tionaiy  craters,  or  on  the  more  innocent 
platform  of  London  East-End  Sabbath-even- 
ing orations,  this  hideous  monstrosity  parades 
itself  with  observation.  How,  indeed,  should 
it  be  otherwise  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the  idea 
of  mere  liberty  to  create  the  feeling  of  reve- 
rence ;  the  desire  of  unlimited  liberty  is  an 
essentially  selfish  feeling,  and  has  no  regard 
for  any  Power  from  above,  that  might  impose 
silence  on  each  w;ndy  self-proclaimer.  The 
fundamental  maxim  of  all  pure  democracy  is 
simply  this — "  I  am  as  good  as  you,  and  per- 
haps a  little  better ;  I  acknowledge  nobody 
as  my  master,  whether  in  heaven  above  or  on 
earth  beneath ;  I  will  not  be  fettered."  This 
natural  connection  between  democracy  and 
irreverence  it  was  that  caused  Plato  to  make 
the  observation,  that  even  the  do^  in 
.\tbens  had  a  certain  look  of  impertinence 
about   them  whidi   was    not   observed    in 


I  Sparta.*  And  Aristophanes,  that  lai^e- 
I  viewed  spectator  of  the  strange  and  troubled 
I  times  in  which  he  lived,  in  his  wise  bur- 
■  lesque,  called  7^  Ckuds,  introduces  a  demo- 
cratic and  sophist-trained  young  Hopeful, 
cunningly  arguing  himself  free  from  aU  the 
restraints  of  filial  duty,  and  making  disobe- 
dience to  parents  one  of  the  household 
liberties  which  unfettered  democracy  was  to 
assert.  Quite  consistently  too.  The  insubor- 
dinate and  rebellious  instinct  which  denies 
God  in  heaven,  and  the  king  upon  the 
throne,  cannot  long  tolerate  the  restraints 
imposed  by  the  natural  authority  of  the 
father,  and  the  rules  of  domestic  discipline. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  cry  more  false,  more 
delusive,  more  contrary  to  the  eternal  nature 
of  things,  than  that  which  modem  democracy 
has  chosen  for  its  favourite  watchword — 
Liberty.  No  doubt  the  word  has  a  meaning, 
and  a  mighty  one,  when  opposed  to  all  unna- 
tural restrictions  of  the  healthy  development  of 
any  creature  ;  the  instinct  of  individual  unre- 
straint that  makes  a  slave  burst  his  bonds,  or 
a  captive  escape  from  his  prison,  will  always 
cry  out  for  sympathy.  But  beyond  this,  in 
the  organization  of  social  life,  liberty  has 
very  little  to  do.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole 
history  of  civilisation  is  a  record  of  successive 
limitations  pf  liberty,  which  we  call  laws.  An 
old  Scythian  nomad,  or  modem  gypsy,  en- 
camped on  a  Highland  moor,  and  warming 
himself  witii- the  scattered  spoils  of  the  old 
pine  forest,  is  a  much  more  free  man  than 
any  modem  citizen  of  the  most  free  country 
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in  Europe.  The  civilised  man  grows,  not  by 
a  large  inegukr  liberty,  but  by  tbe  wise 
limitation  of  his  range  and  the  fruitful  hus- 
bandry of  his  resources.  The  first  condition 
of  all  effective  socio!  organization  is  dis- 
cipline ;  but  discipline  implies  subordination  ; 
and  subordination  means  the  recognition  of 
a  supreme  authority.  Destroy  all  reverence 
for  such  authority,  and  you  produce  that 
feverish,  troubled,  chaotic  state  of  society 
which  spends  its  force  in  continual  convul- 
sions and  revolutions ;  while  in  the  individual 
mind  you  beget  that  wanton  revelling  in 
idea  of  unfettered  individualism  which  wastes 
itself  in  noisy  explosions  against  every  power 
that  would  tame  the  fury  or  prune  the  ram- 
pancy  of  an  imperious  /. 

But  unlimited  power  and  unlimited  liberty 
are  not  the  only  social  forces  that  are  apt  to 
run  riot  in  the  exa^erated  assertion  of  the 
individual,  and  the  negation  of  all  super- 
human authority.  There  is  the  irreverence 
begotten  of  the  pride  of  intellect.  In  the 
exercise  of  intellectual,  as  of  moral  or  phy- 
sical power,  there  is  apt  to  arise  a  certain 
selfish  satisfaction  m  the  exclusive  domi- 
nancy  of  the  knowing  faculty  above  whatever 
else  constitutes  the  sum  of  existence  in  the 
universe.  Knowledge,  of  course,  does  not 
directly  produce  irrellgion,  or  extinguish 
piety ;  on  the  contrary,  the  more  a  wise  man 
knows  of  the  universe,  the  more  is  he  lost  in 
admiration  of  its  excellence,  and  in  wonder 
at  its  mystery ;  for,  as  Plato  said,  wonder  is 
truly  a  philosophical  feeling ;  and  to  be  full 
of  a  living  knowledge  of  things  as  they  are, 
in  their  proper  relations  and  proportions,  is 
simply  to  wonder  and  to  worship.  Bat  the 
knowing  faculty  is  not  the  whole  of  a  living 
man,  and  to  bring  forth  its  healthy  fruits  it 
must  go  hand-in-hand  with  a  rich  moral 
nature ;  divorced  from  this,  that  will  cer- 
tainly show  itself  which  St  Paul  enunciates : 
"  Knowledge  puffeth  up,  but  charity  edifieth." 
In  the  exercise  of  the  mind's  cognitive  fa- 
culty, ~  isolated  from  a  complete  and  well- 
balanced  humanity,  there  is  certainly  no 
direct  nourishment  of  the  feeling  of  reve- 
rence. Who  is  more  sharp  than  a  lawyer  ? 
Who  is  more  clever  than  a  weekly  reviewer  ? 
Mere  knowledge  is  only  one  element  in  the 
building  up  of  a  sound  mind.  It  is  not 
merely  that  you  know,  but  what  you  know, 
and  how  you  know,  and  how  you  use  your 
knowledge,  that  makes  your  knowledge  a 
power — a  legitimate  power,  let  us  rather 
say — otherwise  it  is  a  usurpation,  and,  like 
all  itlegitimate  power,  smothers  that  which 
it  ought  to  protect.    Everybody  has  read 


Goethe's  "  Faust"  What  does  that  self-vei»- 
dition  of  a  German  soul  to  the  Powers  of 
evil  mean?  Faust,  the  speculative  sinn 
does  not  go  to  ruin,  like  Don  Juan,  in  i 
Spanish  opera,  because  he  flings  himself 
without  limitation  into  the  ocean  of  mere 
sensual  indulgence,  putting  his  private  plea- 
sure in  the  place  of  God's  public  order,  and 
thus  becoming  practically  an  Atheist  and  a 
servant  of  the  devil;  but  he  goes  to  ruin, 
because  he  will  not  accept  the  bounds  of 
thinking  by  which  all  finite  being  is  neces- 
sarily confined.  He  must  know  everything; 
all  the  secret  machinery  of  the  universe  must 
lie  open  to  his  gaze  ;  the  quick  lightning  of 
the  blood  shooting  through  the  raysteric 
alleys  of  vitality,  must  be  measured  by  his 
mortal  optics ;  all  which  simply  means,  he 
scorns  to  be  a  man  with  men  ;  he  will  be  a 
god  with  gods ;  he  will  be  his  own  god.  He 
sets  himself  above  the  legitimate  authority  of 
that  alone  self-existent  power  which  creates 
by  limitation ;  and  in  doing  so,  he  hands 
himself  over  to  the  destructive  power  which, 
by  denying  limitation,  produces  what  such 
denial  alone  can  produce,  dissolution  and 
chaos.  Thus,  in  all  intellectual,  as  in  " 
other  pride,  the  root  of  Atheism  lies. 

But  there  are  various  kinds  of  knowledge  ; 
and  of  all  kinds,  that  which  has  long  had 
the  most  evil  reputation  of  begetting  Atheism 
is  Physical  Science,  Tra  medici  duo  Athd. 
Is  this  a  mere  vulgar  calumny,  or  is  there 
any  noticeable  truth  at  the  bottom  of  it  ? 
Very  few  such  current  proverbs  are  churned 
out  of  nothing ;  and  that  there  is  a  certain 
connection  between  physical  science  and 
Atheism,  the  history  of  philosophy  abun- 
dantly declares.  Democritus  of  Abdera,  tlic 
reputed  father  of  the  atomistic  philosophy, 
afterwards  taught  in  the  Attic  gardens  of 
Gargettus  with  such  applause  by  Epicurus, 
was  the  greatest  naturalist  of  his  age  ;  and 
whatever  may  have  been  the  personal  opi- 
nions of  the  laughing  sage  ivith  regard  to  the 
gods,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  phiio- 
sophical  system  expounded  by  his  Attic  dis- 
ciple was  utterly  godless — worse  than  godless, 
indeed ;  for  it  is  better  to  deny  the  gods  alto- 
gether, than  to  shunt  them  off  into  a  cloudy 
comer  of  the  universe,  and  give  them  nothing 
to  do  but  drink  nectar  and  laugh  at  limping 
Vulcan.  The  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  cosmos,  by  the  various  action  and 
interaction  of  mere  force  and  form  which  is 
the  sum  of  the  Epicurean  doctrine,  is  pure 
Atheism,  and  indeed  was  meant  to  put  reli- 
gion out  of  the  world  altogether ;  as  we  see 
plainly  enough  from  tbe  tone  of  the  opening 
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veisss  of  Lucretius,  in  his  celcbmted  Epi- 
curean poem : — 

*'T&Ktua  T«lipo  paluit  aiuilArv  niHlaminl" 
^Such  cruel  ma  oa  oortalj  cane  from  ^mnliglon'i 

And  a  century  before  the  time  of  Epicurus 
ve  find  Aristophanes,  in  that  most  intel- 
lectual of  farces  already  named,  giving  the 
most  complete  prominence  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  physical  philosophers  who,  with 
their  talk  about  atoms  and  vortices,  and  col- 
lisions and  explosions,  and  general  turmoil 
of  this  battle  of  blind  forces,  were  doing 
away  with  the  notion  of  Jove  altogether,  and 
substitutmg  happy  accident  for  wise  Provi- 
dence. How  far  there  was  a  fair  apology, 
or  at  least  a  plausible  palliative,  for  the 
physicists  who  made  broad  the  phylacteries 
of  this  sort  of  talk  long  ago,  we  shall  after- 
wards inquire.  For  those  who  revive  the 
doctrine  of  the  construction  of  a  beautifully 
ordered  world  by  the  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms  without  mind,  nowadays,  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  excuse ;  but  what  concerns  us 
specially  to  state  here  is,  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  researches  of  physical  science, 
at  least  in  certain  conditions  of  the  intel- 
lectual atmosphere,  not  apparently  favour- 
able to  the  ^owth  of  piety  and  the  culti- 
vation of  rehgious  reverence.  In  reading 
certain  of  the  psalms  of  David,  which  must 
be  quite  familiar  to  every  English  church- 
goer, one  feels  as  if  walking  through  a 
splendid  picture-gallery,  where  not  only  the 
pictures  arc  beautiful  and  grand  beyond  the 
power  of  human  description,  but,  to  com- 
pensate as  it  were  for  the  feebleness  of  the 
attempt  to  describe  them,  the  face  of  the 
artist  is  made  to  shine  forth  constantly  be- 
hind the  frame,  and  give  a  living  inspiration 
and  an  intelligent  presence  to  the  scene. 
But  in  not  a  few  of  our  modem  physical 
science  books,  how  different  is  the  feeling  ] 
if,  indeed,  there  is  any  feeling  in  the  matter 
at  all — anything  beyond  a  curious  fingering 
of  wretched  dumb  details  utterly  destitute  of 
Eoul.  Whatever  is  in  the  book,  depend  upon 
it  God  is  not  there.  You  will  hear  no  end 
of  talk  about  laws  and  forces,  developments 
and  evolutions,  metamorphic  forms,  and 
what  not ;  but  it  is  all  dead — at  least  all 
blind.  For  seeing  intellect  and  shaping 
reason  there  is  no  place  in  such  systems. 
It  is  a  mere  shallow  superstition,  according 
to  these  gentlemen,  to  imagine  any  grand 
des^  in  the  system  of  the  Cosmos.  There 
is  no  construction;  there  is  only  a  con- 
glomeration, or  at  best  a  concatenation. 
That    Eutih   Epicurean    views    are   sported 


nowadays  on  public  platforms  admits  of  nc 
question ;  that  when  philosophically  tested; 
and  not  allowed  to  veil  their  absurdity  in  a 
bine  mist  of  fine  phrases,  they  yield  nothing 
but  a  physical -science  variety  of  Atheism,  is 
equally  certain ;  and  they  naturally  provoke 
us  to  the  inquiry  how  such  unreasoned 
drivel,  after  having  been  exploded  for  two 
thousand  years,  should  be  revived,  and 
planted  on  the  platform  of  boastful  science 
as  a  new  revelation  which  poor  benighted 
humanity  should  now  at  length  receive  with 
a  most  grateful  wonderment,  Of  this  lament^ 
able  upshot  of  so  much  high-sounding  talk, 
there  are  no  doubt  several  causes ;  but  under 
the  present  head  of  our  discourse  there  fall 
only  two  to  be  specially  mentioned.  First, 
as  before  said,  that  the  highest  cognitions 
are  never  reached  by  the  mere  exercise  of 
the  knowing  faculty,  on  whatever  subject  ex- 
ercised. Instincts  and  aspirations  are  higher 
than  knowledge  ;  and  the  pretensions  of  the 
merely  scientific  man  to  assume  the  dictator- 
ship of  things  that  be  are  not  founded  on 
nature.  Many  things  can  be  known  only 
by  being  felt ;  all  vital  forces  are  funda- 
mentally unknowable ;  but  they  exist  not  the 
less  because  philosopher  B  or  philosopher  C 
has  no  machmery  with  which  to  measure  or 
to  control  them.  Pliilosophy,  itself  the  most 
abstract  of  the  sciences,  must,  as  Goethe 
profoundly  remarks,  be  lived  and  loved,  not 
merely  tabulated  and  talked  about;  and 
so  those  who  parade  mere  knowleage  as 
the  one  thing  needful  are  found  at  lost,  as 
the  same  Goethe  says,  counting  the  parts 
with  their  fingers  when  the  spirit  has  fled. 
To  the  meagrcness  and  inadequacy  of  these 
knowledge-mongers  Wordsworth  finely  al- 
ludes in  his  description  of  the  various  classes 
of  men  «ho  might  be  showing  themselves 
beside  the  green  sod  of  a  poet's  grave ; — 


A  nuonlDK  •ell-iutSclni  Ehini, 
An  inMllactul  ill  in  ill." 

Here  the  great  philosophic  poet  clearly 
indicates  that  without  reverence  and  love, 
the  mere  man  of  science  remains  inca- 
pable of  comprehending  either  humanity  or 
divinity,  becomes  practically  his  own  god ; 
and  is  1n  tone  and  temper,  if  not  in 
abstract  speculation,  an  Atheist.  But  it  is 
of  the  physical  science  men  that  we  are 
talking  at  present ;  and  these  also  the 
thoughtful  bard  of  the  Lakes  shows  out  from 
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the  sacred  presence  of  a  true  poet  of  liature, 
with  a  sharp  tone  of  quiet  contempt,  as 
follows : — 

'■Phvsiei.n  art  thon  ?  me  .11  eyn? 
PliilinoplMr!  a fingohnp slave, 
One  thai  could  pe™  ajid  bot^nilfl 
Upon  bii  molfier  i  grtre  1 " 

Of  course  general  tjharges  agmnst  whole 
classes  of  men  are  not  for  a  moinent  to  be 
understood  here  ;  but  the  writer  takes  a 
strongly-marked  roan  of  the  type,  and  this, 
like  "the  girt  of  the  period,"  serves  the 
purpose,  though  a  man  may  live  largely  in 
the  period  without  perhaps  meeting  him  or 
her  more  than  once.  But  the  physicist,  by 
the  very  nature  of  his  occupations,  is  uafa- 
vourably  situated  in  regard  to  the  knowledge 
of  spiritual  things.  He  is  all  eyes  and  all 
fingers ;  and  confessedly  neither  with  the 
fleshly  eye  can  one  see  God,  nor  with  the 
fleshly  finger  can  one  handle  Him.  And  so 
it  comes  about  that  a  physicist,  when  left  to 
the  meagre  resources  of  his  own  science  of 
externalities,  may  come  not  to  believe  in 
mmd  at  all,  and  of  course  to  deny  God. 
Let  him  torture  nature  as  he  will,  strike  out 
all  sorts  of  flashing  electricities,  pry  curiously 
into  the  secret  spring-work  of  vital  machinery 
by  monstrous  vivisections,  and  yet  he  cannot 
lay  his  finger  on  God.  There  is  therefore 
no  God — nothing  that  he  can  lay  his  finger 
on ;  therefore  nothing  at  all  ;  only  talk 
about  laws  and  forces,  and  an  eternal  blind 
struggle  of  the  stronger  to  kick  the  weaker 
out  of  the  room.  Such  is  the  sad  fashion  by 
which  the  study  of  mere  physical  science, 
unelevated  by  a  high  religious  philosophy, 
runs  into  the  blank  vacuities  and  blind  for- 
tuities of  Atheism.  It  must  always  be  so. 
Ko  pyramid  ever  stood  upon  its  apex,  and 
no  reasonable  explanation  of  a  reasonable 
world  can  be  evolved  from  a  tabulation  of 
mere  externalities.  The  kingdom  of  true 
knowledge,  like  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is 
■*ithin.  No  philosophy  worth  the  name  was 
ever  arrived  at  by  external  induction.  By 
induction  dead  shells  may  be  gathered,  but 
the  life  of  the  soft-bodied  creature  which 
inhabits  the  shell  is  produced  by  the  living 
power  of  Divine  Reason,  the  soul  of  this 
mysteriously-ordered  world,  which  eludes  all 
microscopes  to  behold  it,  and  defies  all 
pincers  to  grasp. 

I  have  spoken  hitherto  mainly  about  the 
men  of  physical  science,  because  since 
Bacon,  they  have  been  making  large  their 
phylacteries  in  this  country,  and  stirring  the 
minds  of  men  wonderfully.  There  are  reasons 
for  this :  and  for  the  brilliant  antediluvian 


and  other  discoveries  which  they  have  made, 
we  may  feel  disposed  kindly  to  forgive  them 
a  little  nonsense.  A  wise  man  on  a  hobby- 
horse is  never  an  edifying  spectacle ;  but  the 
creature  delights  himself  for  a  lifetime  per- 
haps, and  we  are  amused  for  an  hour.  Let 
us  now  look  in  another  direction.  There 
is  no  nonsense  like  learned  nonsense  ;  and  of 
all  learned  nonsense,  metaphysical  nonsense 
is  the  most  extravagant.  Oi'  course  among 
other  forms  of  insane  abstract  speculation, 
we  have  metaphysical  Atheism  j  and  the 
father  of  this  sort  of  nonsense,  in  modem 
times,  wks  a  Scotsman,  David  Hutne.  No 
inan,  of  coursCj  who  has  read  his  works  will 
deny  that  Hume  was  a  very  clever  fellow,  a 
very  agreeable,  gentlemanly  fellow  too,  and 
a  man  who  combined  a  knowledge  of  books 
and  a  knowledge  of  men  to  an  extent  very 
rarely  exhibited  in  the  country  which  pro- 
duced him ;  still  he  talked  nonsense  about 
causation,  and  about  the  ultimate  cmjsc; 
and  this  nonsense  is  to  be  traced  in  the  case 
of  the  metaphysician,  as  in  tliat  of  the 
physicist,  ultimately  to  a  want  of  reverence  in 
his  character,  aided  by  a  certain  fatness,  and 
shallowness,  and  want  of  earnestness  in  the 
age  to  which  he  belonged. .  With  regard  to 
metaphysical  nonsense  generally,  and  the 
Atheism  which  it  will  occasionally  produce, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  what  Professor  Ferrier 
says,  in  the  first  chapters  of  his  profound 
work  OQ  Consciousness.  Of  all  men,  says 
that  subtle  and  substantial  thinker,  the  meta- 
physician is  most  apt  to  run  himself  into  the 
blind  alley  of  some  inextricable  absurdity ; 
for  he  aims  at  explaining  the  very  complex 
machinery  of  the  vasty  universe  by  some 
one  favourite  principle,  or  method ;  and  if 
this  principle  be  eitliet  wrong  in  itself,  or 
wrongly  applied,  or  if  it  contains  only  one 
half  the  tmth,  or  only  a  certain  attitude  and 
aspect  of  the  truth,  the  whole  of  the  in- 
geniously spun  system  becomes  a  gossamer 
web,  not  strong  enough  to  hold  a  ily.  What 
Hume  said,  for  instance,  about  the  com- 
parison of  a  piece  of  human,  architecture,  with 
the  architecture  of  the  universe,  that  we 
know  everything  about  the  one,  and  can 
know  nothing  about  the  other,  is  true  only  in 
so  far  as  organized  growth  is  a  much  more 
excellent  and  a  much  more  divine  thing  than 
the  best  compacted  masonry ;  manufactures 
of  all  kinds  we  can  produce  ;  growth  of  any 
.  kind,  to  the  tiniest  spot  of  grey  lichen  on  a 
bare  rock,no  less  than  the  branching  foliage  of 
tropical  vegetation,  defies  the  mirat  cunning  of 
ourscientific  appliances.  Here  no  doubt  is  a 
gap ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  grand  con- 
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gniities  of  eternal  Reason  shine  out  as  plainly 
in  the  divine  architecture  as  in  the  human ; 
and  the  intellectual  process  of  the  universe, 
which  we  call  growth,  is  not  the  less  intel- 
ligible because  it  is  not  mechanical,  but  only 
the  more  wonderful.  Another  of  the  pretty 
sophisms,  with  which  the  Scottish  sceptic 
strangled  his  healthy  human  instinct,  was 
that  about  causation.  Of  course  what  many 
superficial  observers  call  a  cause,  is  only  a 
point  in  an  invariable  sequence ;  it  needed  no 
philosopher  to  tell  us  this;  but  when  he, and 
a  whole  school  of  meagre  puzelers  after  him, 
tell  us  seriously  that  causaUon  means  only  in- 
variable sequence,  we  are  inclined  to  sub- 
scribe to  any  nonsense  in  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  to  any  horrors  in  the  most 
damnatory  creed,  rather  than  fill  our  bellies 
with  such  East  wind,  and  believe  it  to  con- 
tain any  virtue  that  makes  warm  blood. 
There  is  not  a  sane  man  out  of  Bedlam  who 
will  not  confess,  when  the  thing  is  properly 
put  before  him,  that  the  invariability  of  any 
sequence  is  just  the  very  thing  that  renders 
the  idea  of  a  cause  necessary :  as  necessary  in 
fact  to  the  constitution  of  a  reasoned  universe, 
as  some  fundamental  axiom  is  to  the  proof 
of  a  mathematical  theorem.  But  your  meta- 
physician win  not  see  this ;  he  must  have  a 
special  transcendental  re^on  for  himself, 
where  he  may  make  unhindered  all  sorts 
of  abstract  postures  and  somersets  and 
curious  antic  wrigglings,  at  which  He  who 
sitteth  in  heaven  shall  laugh;  and  so  rather 
than  believe  a  creative  mind  with  Moses,  or 
a  plastic  reason  with  Plato,  he  sets  himseFin 
a  pretentious  wordy  way  to  evolve  all  things 
out  of  a  dark  hollow  centre  of  nothingness, 
and  bind  them  together  with  a  girdle  of 
blank  impenetrable  necessity.  Surely  wise 
men,  who  talk  such  things,  have  been  taken 
in  the  net  of  their  own  subtleties,  while  out 
of  the  mouths  of  babes,  and  sucklings,  in 
modem  as  in  ancient  times,  God  hath  per- 
fected praise.  I.' 

It  is  always  more  safs,  in  matters  of  healthy 
human  sentiment,  to  trust  to  poets  than  to 
philosophers.  A  living  sympathy  with  nature 
nevercanleadyoufarwrong.  Men  of  the  cali- 
bre of  Homer,  Shakespeare,  Robert  Bums, 
and  Walter  Scott,  never  strangle  the  broad 
realities  of  namre  with  ingenious  and  unsub- 
stantial subtleties.  A  poet  is  naturally  a  reli- 
gious animal ;  we  shall  not,  therefore,  presum- 
ably expect  Atheism  from  him ;  nevertheless, 
we  had  Lucretius;  and  some  of  our  most 
brilliant  notorieties  in  the  modem  world  of 
song,  are  not  the  most  notable  for  piety.  Let 
us  inquire,  therefore,  lastly,  by  what  extrava- 


gant and  erring  flight  the  bright-winged  crea- 
ture called  a  poet  may  sometimes  be  charmed 
away  into  the  dim  limbos  and  dark  vortices  of 
a  godless  cosmos.  Other  causes  of  such  blind 
plunges  will  be  noticed  afterwards ;  the  pre- 
sent order  of  our  discourse  only  calls  on  us 
to  say,  that  there  may  be  an  idolatry  of  .the 
imaginative,  as  well  as  of  the  knowing 
faculty.  Reverence  no  doubt  is  as  necessary 
to  the  complete  poet  as  love ;  and  just  as  a 
man  mayhave  a  grand  swingof  the  imaginative 
faculty,  and  yet  be  wayward,  wilful,  and 
extremely  selfish — like  Lord  Byron — so  it  is 
possible  for  a  rhymer  to  have  in  his  brain- 
chamber  a  perfect  kaleidoscope  of  shifting 
beauties,  and  have  nothing  more,  to  Jack  that 
veneration  for  the  grand  central  truth  of  the 
universe  which  gives  elevation  to  all  beauty, 
and  significance  to  all  variety.  The  Greeks 
had  one  very  valuable  idea,  that  a  poet  was 
always  a  (roifioi,  a  wise  man,  and  the  best 
definition  of  poetry,  to  suit  their  practice, 
would  be  harmonious  wisdom.  But  in  our 
age  of  multiplied  specialties,  we  are  too  apt 
to  nm  after  dexterity  in  artistical  exhibition, 
without  regard  to  health  of  tone,  sanity  of 
meaning,  or  naturalness  of  expression. 
Poetry,  of  course,  as  well  as  music  and 
dancing,  may  luxuriate  amply  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  and  the  sacred  art  of  the  poet,  of 
which  the  virtue  is  in  truthful  and  vivid 
pictures  to  teach  the  wisdom  of  life,  and 
justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  may  degene- 
rate into  a  succession  of  dexterous  pyro- 
technic displays,  and  startling  explosions  of 
brilliant  egotism,  in  which  no  worship  dwells. 
Thus  a  practical  divorce  between  poetry  and 
piety  may  take  place  ;  and  though  no  direct 
war  be  proclaimed  against  religion — as  in 
Lucretius— a  pious  man  feels  a  sort  of  want 
in  the  effusions  of  poels  of  this  defective 
type,  somewhat  as  if  one  were  to  walk  through 
Windsor  Palace,  and  see  splendid  traces  of 
everything  but  the  Queen.  Let  the  young 
poet,  therefore,  beware  of  glorying  too  much 
m  his  strength.  A  man  may  do  anything, 
said  the  wise  old  octogenarian  of  Weimar, 
except  live  at  random,  "sich  gehen  iassen." 
Floating  about  on  rosy  clouds  for  mere  self- 
delectation,  or  flashing  forth  in  a  series  of 
iridescent  coruscations  for  the  amusement  of 
those  who  seek  for  excitement,  rather  than 
improvement,  will  never  exhaust  the  func- 
tion of  "  the  pious  bards  ^o  speak  things 
worthy  of  Phcebus."  To  attain  this  dignity 
there  must  be  a  consecration  of  the  whole 
man,  his  natural  genius,  and  his  acquired 
dexterities,  to  the  service  of  the  great  Archi- 
tect, in  whose   living    temple  the  highest 
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honour  the  best  of  us  can  achieve  is  to  be 

from  a  deficiency  of  the  noble  emotion  of 

serviceable  stones. 

wonder;  and  I  shall  then  conclude  with  con- 

Thus much  for  Atheism,  speculative  or 

sidering  how  far  Atheism,  or  at  least  a  want 

practical,  declared  and  marked,  or  only  in- 

of natural  piety,  may  in  many  cases  be  the 

sinuated  and  wavering,  when  viewed  as  pro- 

rebound of  an  ill-balanced  mind  from  >the 

ceeding  from  the  want  of  a  root  of  reverence 

asperities   and   the  rigidities  of  some  local 

in  the  character.     In  the  next  article  I  shall 

consider  the   phenomena  of  this  abnormal 

a  Sute,  the  Government  is  seldom  altogether 

stale  of  mind,  where  it  seems  to  spring  rather 

free  from  blame. 

from  an  exaggeration,  or  misdirection,  than 

J.   S.    BLACKIK. 

WE  WERE   CHILDREN  ONCE. 

"\T7"E  were  children  when  we  thought 
*  *     That  the  heavens  were  very  near, 

Over  all  the  lovely  scene 

Necessary  darkness  flowed. 

And  that  all  our  mothers  taught 

Now  the  years  that  intervene 

■  Would  to-morrow  be  made  clear; 

Hide  that  once  familiar  roail. 

AVhen  we  questioned  everywhere. 

We  remember  all  the  way— 

Dreading  not  a  full  reply. 

Oh,  it  was  so  fair,  so  dear ! 

When  the  world  was  just  as  fair. 

Wliere  it  led  we  cannot  say; 

1             And  as  distant  as  the  sky. 

But  ve  know  it  led  not  here. 

^Vheii  the  mari-els  that  we  dreamed 

For  the  labour  wins  no  crown. 

1             Waited  for  our  waking  looks. 

And  the  strong  hope  dies  in  [lam. 

1        When  our  fairy  fables  seemed 

And  the  twilight  settles  down, 

]            Truer  than  our  lesson-books ; 

And  love  comforts  us  in  vain. 

j        When  for  all  who  well  had  striven. 

We  have  watered  lifeless  plants. 

1            Sfreet  the  ready  garlands  grew, 

Falsehood  fills  the  common  air. 

1         And  when  sleeping,  unforgiven, 

Every  footstep  disenchants. 

1             Was  what  nobody  could  do. 

There  is  parting  everywhere. 

We  were  children  when  we  fearetl 

Forest-doors  are  full  of  night ;  - 

Only  darkness,  never  light, 

Enter,  and  the  path  shall  wind 

For  our  troubles  disappeared 

As  a  string  of  tender  light, 

Always,  if  they  came  in  sight ; 

As  a  living  wreath  untwined ; 

When  our  love  was  like  our  breath, 

Nature  wastes  no  drop  of  dew, 

■    Ceaseless,  natural,  unperceived  ; 

Past  the  dying  root  it  flows ; 

When  we  wondered  about  Death 

\^'hat  you  did  you  never  knew. 

As  a  thing  to  be  believed  ; 

Till  there  sprang  a  sudden  rose. 

!        When  we  drew  a  severing  line. 

Every  branch  breaks  out  in  song 

Good  from  evil,  night  from  day, 

(All  that  birds  say  must  be  true), 

On  the  one  side,  all  divine ; 

Right  grows  in  the  heart  of  wrong— 

On  the  other — look  away  1 

Yours  the  task  to  let  it  through ! 

\Vhen  our  wrath  was  swift  and  sure. 

Every  gathered  leaf  decays; 

Just  because  we  seemed  to  know 

Wait  for  one  immortal  wreath  ! 

Nothing  wrong  could  touch  the  pure, 

What  is  love  with  life  that  plays 

And  our  loved  ones  all  were  so. 

To  the  love  that  lives  in  death  ? 

■When  all  weariness  of  life 

Twilight  grows  so  sweet  and  clear, 

Was  but  waiting  for  a.  bliss. 

We  can  tell  that  mom  is  nigh. 

AVhen  all  bitterness  and  strife 

And  our  dead  have  come  as  near 

Could  be  finished  with  a  kiss ; 

As  our  childhood's  happy  sky. 

When  all  spoken  words  were  meant. 

Did  the  darkness  only  seem  ? 

\Vhen  no  promises  could  break, 

Was  it  all  our  own  false  wiU  ? 

When  all  storms  were  only  sent 

Was  our  life  a  little  dream? 

For  the  pretty  rainbow's  sake. 

Father,  arc  we  children  still  ? 

U.    B.   SMEDLEY. 

WHAT  SHE  CAME  THROUGH. 
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spring, 

always 

late, 

cold, 

.and 

.bleak 

s:  among 


-  proach- 

coast. 
The 
.fog  s 
.from 
Hol- 
land, 


alter 

sated  with  the  whistling  winds  that  blew  over 
the  German  Ocean,  lashing  it  to  afury,  and 
raising  on  that  long  line  of  unsheltered  sandy 
shore  perfect  whirlwinds  of  sand.  These 
threatened  to  bury  the  inhabitants  in  their 
houses,  as  it  buried  their  gardens,  which  were 
dug  out  annually. 

Yet  hardy  fisher-folk  and  traders  clung  in 
great  clusters  for  centuries— back  even  to  the 
Danish  invasion,  to  such  towns  as  Cheani, 
and  had  thriven  and  flourished  in  them. 
There  was  as  stout  and  faithful  a  population 
inland,  who  had  settled  on  the  bare,  wide 
meadows,  with  deep  ditches  and  slow 
streams,  and  who  had  fattened  in  them  like 
their  own  oxen.  Into  strong,  shrewd,  stub- 
bom  natures  they  had  taken  the  great,  plain, 
unvarj'ing  traits  of  the  landscape  around 
them,  and  cherished  it  as  far  before  the 
gardens  of  roses  or  frowning  grandeur  of 
mountains  with  which  the  imaginations  of 
more  sensitive  people  had  on  occasion  tried 
to  tickle  the  fancies  of  those  dwellers  in  an 
eastern  county. 

There  were  not  more  staunch  countrymen 
in  all  England.  Not  in  soft  and  bold,  flowery 
and  rocky  Devon,  which,  to  complete  its 
contrasts,  breaks  into  vast  moorlands — not 


r  "Lady  Bell,"  etc. 

I  sunny  wheat-fields  and  shady  coppices  of 
I  Berkshire,  Or  the  romantic  glories  of  hill  and 
I  dale  in  Derbyshire — was  there  a  more  home- 
loving,  attached  population  llian  was  to  be 
found  in  that  county  to  which  belonged 
Cheam  and  Saxford.  There  were  many  such 
stirring  coast-towns,  the  birthplace  of  ancient 
mariners  and  naval  heroes  of  all  time,  with 
forests  of  shipping,  old  market-places,  and 
fine  old  churches;  and  there  were  many  such 
sturdy  little  villages,  with  small,'  square-. 
towered,  thatched  -  roofed  churches  and 
churchyards  mossy  and  turfy,  on  the  out- 
skirts, and  general  stores  for  shops,  and 
inns— half  inns,  half  alehouses — for  village 
centres. 

As  extremes  meet,  so  in  the  extremes  of 
prose  in  this  land  there  was  a  curious,  as  it 
were  unconscious,  poetry,  just  as  on  its 
noisy,  weather-worn  quays,  and  in  its  crowded 
town  lanes,  and  in  some  of  its  quiet,  slLimbrous 
halls  and  heavy,  comfortable  farm-houses, 
sad  enough  tragedies  had  been  enacted. 

And  that  late,  cold  spring-time  of  the  east 
counties,  which  the  very  natives  would  de- 
plore, had  an  unspeakable  freshness  in  its 
blustering  gales,  and  in  the  lingering  frost-nips 
that  contended  with  the  increasing  warmth  of 
its  sunshine,  and  with  the  springing  sap  of 
all  life,  such  as  no  tender,  balmy  spring  of  the 
south  or  the  west  could  command.  It  may 
be  that  it  requires  youth  and  health,  or  at 
least  the  recoUcctions  and  associations  of 
youth  and  health,  to  appreciate  such  rough, 
coy  springs ;  but  given  the  conditions,  and 
no  fair  judge  will  deny  that  under  all  its 
disadvantages  the  much-belied  east-coast 
spring  has  a  charming  something,  invigorating 
and  bracing,  that  is  denied  all  other  springs, 
and  which  is  well-nigh  worth  their  counter- 
balancing attractions. 

A  pedestrian  who  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Manor,  and  who,  by  die  way, 
was  not  an  east-countryman,  revolved  some 
of  these  thoughts.  The  flats  were  not  dull, 
wearisome,  and  heavj'  beyond  bearing,  but 
in  their  wide  space  and  monotony,  their 
comparative  emptiness  and  loneliness,  had 
something  of  the  i m press iven ess,  and  even 
something  of  the  vague  sadness,  which  cap- 
tivates the  wanderer  among  mountains.  The 
chill  of  this  spring-time  was  not  mere  grey 
cloudiness,  piercing  to  the  bone  and  marrow, 
but  was  also  illumined  pure  blue,  that  got  into 
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the  blood  and  roused  it  to  such  sensibilities 
and  raptures  as  mere  soothing  softness  and 
mildness  of  atmosphere  could  never  evoke. 

The  pedestrian  was  a  young  man  who 
looked  hardly  more  than  a  lad,  save  for  a 
certain  spring  of  manliness  about  him.  By 
his  dress  he  was  of  the  working-class,  and 
his  fustians  had  been  donned  new  and  clean 
for  the  occasion.  He  was  of  the  middle ; 
fairly  but  rather  slightly  built,  with  a  face  not 
so  regular  and  correct  of  moulding  as  it  was 
well-bronzed  in  colour  and  bright  and  plea- 
sant in  expression.  He  had  lively  dark  eyes, 
which  suited  with  what  was  seen  of  the  wavy 
black  hair,  inclining  to  curl  crisply  Imdcr  the 
straw-hat. 

If  this  young  fellow  were  on  the  tramp 
from  one  situation  to  another,  or  in  search  of 
work,  he  was  not  much  pressed.  He  walked 
along  with  a  light  step,  to  take  in  the 
landscape  in  its  mental  and  moral  import, 
as  well  as  in  its  bold  outlines  and  practical 
statistics.  He  even  paused  to  lean  on  a  gate 
not  far  from  the  Manor-house,  to  watch  a 
little  cavalcade  that  approached  it,  coming 
home  from  field-work  in  the  gathering 
twilight  along  a  field-path  by  a  ditch-side. 

The  party  consisted  of  three  or  four  out- 
workers, who  might  be  a  detachment  from 
the  main  village-gang.  The  group  was  of 
the  usual  kind,  even  in  the  principal  figures, 
which  caught  the  gazer's  eye.  Perhaps  be- 
cause he  was  not  altogether  country-bred,  the 
figures  struck  him,  A  tawny-haired  young 
man,  instead  of  riding  his  plough-horse 
walked  by  it  and  its  fellow,  on  which  was 
mounted  a  woman  in  a  sun-bonnet  and  short 
skirts,  sitting  as  on  a  side-saddle,  though  on 
the  bare  back  of  the  horse,  which  jogged  along 
with  the  slow,  solemn  pace  of  a  work  horse ; 
the  jingling  accoutrements  sounding  through 
the  stillness  as  it  journeyed  to  its  stable. 

The  man  was  between  the  stranger  and 
the  rider,  so  that  he  could  not  see  the  face  of 
the  amazon.  He  judged  her  to  be  young 
simply  because  the  only  other  woman  of  the 
party  was  so  old  to  be  engaged  in  field-work 
that,  had  age  been  a  title  and  not  an  impedi- 
ment to  such  a  progress,  she  would  certainly 
have  been  the  mounted  woman. 

As  the  group  turned  in  before  the  way- 
farer, and  took  the  road  to  the  Manor,  he 
followed  in  their  track.  He  was  just  in  time 
to  see  the  rider  alight,  still  with  her  back 
to  him — lifted  down  by  the  principal  man 
—when  she  went  up  to  the  head  of  the 
horse,  put  an  arm  for  a  moment  lightly 
round  its  broad  neck,  and  patted  its  long 
face  with  the  other  hand,  as  saying  good 


night,  with  thanks,  to  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance, before  she  passed  into  the  old  house. 

The  stranger  was  now  close  to  those  who 
were  left  of  the  party — the  old  woman  and 
a  man  as  old,  who  were  taking  their  way  U> 
an  outhouse,  and  a  younger  man,  who  was 
about  to  help  the  leader  to  take  the  horses  to- 
the  stable. 

"  You  beant  seeking  quarters  for  the  night 
here  ? "  said  the  head  man,  interrogatively, 
first  noticing  and  addressing  the  follower. 
"  This  here  is  a  farm-house,  but  the  willage  is 
a  little  bit  fudder  on." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  stranger,  speaking 
clearly  but  slowly,  and  with  a  little  hesitation. 
"  Yes,  I  want  quarters,  to  be  sure.  I  suppose 
I  shall  get  them  at  the  first  alehouse  ;  but  I 
should  not  object  to  a  spell  of  work  too,  if 
any  master  hereabouts  would  take  a  stranger- 
fellow  on  to  do  an  odd  turn." 

"  A  stranger  in  them  parts,"  said  1-ong 
Dick,  as  if  he  were  confirming  the  other's 
statement  so  far.  "  I  dunno  know  yom  face, 
and  your  tongue  ain't  ourn." 

"  I  have  lived  a  good  deal  in  London," 
said  the  stranger;  "you  may  call  me  a 
cockney  chap,  if  you  like,  for  I  cannot  take 
a  mouthful  of  my  words  as  you  do,  but  must 
clip  them  short." 

"  Be  you  town-bred  ?  "  was  the  next  ques- 
tion. 

"  Well,  I  ain't  exactly  either  town  or 
country  bred,  but  part  of  both,"  said  the 
stranger  evasively,  and  reddening  through 
the  brown  of  his  cheek.  "  If  you  wish  to 
know  what  I  have  worked  at,  I've  tried 
mechanics— but  must  I  answer  all  these 
questions  before  I  get  an  answer  to  my 
question,  whether  a  day's-man  is  taken  on  at 
a  time  on  this  or  any  other  neighbouring 

"  You  are  a  cockie  chap  to  go  again  a 
man  axing  where  and  what  you  'a  been  when 
you  are  axing  a  place,"  said  Long  Dick,  ia 
the  derisiveness  of  superior  wisdom,  "  I  take 
it  you'll  find  fault  next  with  me  axing  your 
name  ? " 

"  No — look  here,  mate,  I  call  myself  Joel 
Wray,"  said  the  man,  with  a  laugh,  either  at 
his  own  unreasonableness,  or  from  his  sense 
of  any  little  peculiarity  in  his  name, 

"  And  what  may  be  turning  you  into  the 
fields — we  'a  enough  of  agricultural  labourers 
in  a  general  way — when  you've  been  bred  to 
mechanics,  as  you  say?  I  suppose  that  be 
the  carpentering  and  joining,  or,  as  you  seem 
a  swellish  sort  of  town  feller,"  said  Long  Dick, 
with  a  slow  smile,  "  you  may  'a  been  in  the 
cabinet-making  line?"    As  he  spoke  Dick 
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gave  a  look  at  the  other's  hands,  which  had  seen 
wind  and  weather  like  his  face,  but  which 
were  certainly  not  the  homy  hands  of  a 
labourer. 

"  I  have  made  both  cart-wheels  and  chairs 
and  tables  in  my  time,"  said  the  young  man, 
with  a  little  solemnity,  as  if  his  time  bad 
been  that  of  a  patriarch,  and  as  if  it  cast  a 
shadow  backwards  over  him  and  his  bronzed 
face  and  crisp  curling  black  hair,  "  Now, 
I  am  inclined  to  do  a  little  field-work  for  a 
change,  and  to  try  how  you  ploughmen- lads 
fare,     I  suppose  you  have  no  objection  ?" 

"  No,  I  iian't ;  it  would  come  ill  off  my 
hand,"  said  Long  Dick,  candidly,  "for  I  'a 
liked  change  in  my  day,  though  I'm  a  sort 
on  settled  now  ;  and  that  minds  me  that  you 
are  but  a  whipper-snapper,  if  I  may  call  you 
so,  of  a  young  feller,  with  less  hair  on  your 
face  than  i  'a,  to  speak  of  trying  how  us 
ploughmen-lads  fare,  as  if  you  were  a  mighty 
sight  above  us  in  power  and  age." 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  Joel,  not  at  all  offended 
by  being  thus  pulled  up  and  brought  to 
book.  "  It  is  a  bad  trick  I  have  of  speaking 
as  if  I  were  somebody.  I  suppose  I  caught  it 
from  being  a  widow's  son,  and  living  a  good 
deal  at  home  with  my  mother  and  sister.  You 
know  how  women  spoil  a  fellow.  At  the 
same  time,  is  there  not  some  saying  about 
the  quality  of  the  goods  not  depending 
cntiicly  on  the  size  of  the  bimdle  ?  Now  I 
dare  say  you  beat  ail  the  country  round  in 
wrestling-matches,"  continued  the  speaker, 
surveying  Dick's  grand  proportions  with  a 
mixture  of  admiration  and  undauntedness ; 
"  but  if  I  were  to  have  a  throw  with  you,  I 
should  make  some  fight  to  keep  my  own." 

"  It's  hke  you  'ould,  for  you  d'  be  plucky," 
said  Dick,  not  above  being  propitiated  by  the 
compliment  to  his  physical  supremacy.  "  I 
'on't  deny  that  I  can  keep  my  head,  and  I  'a 
kep  it  ere  now;  but  them  days  are  over 
with  me,"  said  Dick,  assuming  very  much 
the  same  venerable  tone  which  his  companion 
had  adopted  and  quickly  dropped..  "  I  'a 
no  more  time  for  wrestling  and  boxing  and 
sich  riotous  demeaoours.  I've  as  good  as 
sobered  down  into  a  judge." 

"Married,  perhaps?"  said  Joel  with  a 
comical  twinkle  in  his  lively  black  eyes, 
which  implied  that  he  saw  the  giant  in  fancy 
a  bond-slave  to  some  mite  of  a  woman, 

"  None  so  fast,"  said  Long  Dick,  with  shy 
but  unmistakable  pleasure  ir.  the  suggestion ; 
"  not  mated  yet,  but  mappens  nigh-hand  it." 

"  Well,  I  wish  you  joy  of  the  missus  to  be," 
said  Joel,  a  little  flippantly  for  so  short  an 
acquaintance,  "  and  I  won't  keep  you  stand- 


ing here  all  night ;  I  must  push  On  to  get  into 
quartern" 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  said  Long  Dick  as  the  young 
man  was  moving  off;  "I  can  put  you  on 
getting  a  job  for*  one  day;  we  want  to  be 
through  with  the  hoeing  on  the  wheat  in  the 
Thirty-acre  to-morrer.  I  know  Muster  Paul, 
that's  our  bailiff,  won't  have  nowt  to  say 
again  an  odd  hand;  rudder  the  other  way, 
if  you'll  put  your  shoulder  to  the  hoe  and 
dunna  root-out  weeds  and  plants  at  oncet. 
I'll  send  Ned  here  to  the  Brown  Cow,  where 
you'll  put  up,  to  rouse  you  and  set  you  on  the 
field  afore  six  in  the  mornin'.  What  do  you 
say  to  that  ?  " 

"  Done,"  said  Joel,  "  and  I'll  owe  you  a 
good  turn  some  other  day." 

"  Bor,  he's  flush  with  his  good  turns  for  a 
strange  young  man  out  on  work,"  said  Dick 
to  himself,  as  he  turned  away  with  bis  vanity 
slightly  wounded  by  having  his  patronage 
freely  Received  and  then  as  freely  returned  to 
him  with  a  gratuitous  payment  in  future 
favours,  as  given  by  an  equal  at  least 

But  Long  Dick  was  not  proud,  as  be  would 
have  said,  and  he  rather  took  to  tbis  brisk 
young  journeyman — cockney,  as  he  had 
called  himself,  with  his  Hail-fellow-well-met 
and  Jack-alike  airs.  Cockneys  were  strange 
cattle  to  Long  Dick,  who  had  a  hankering  to 
know  more  of  them,  while,  as  in  the  case  of 
most  alow  people,  such  briskness  of  assertion 
and  retort  as  this  specimen  had  shown,  proved 
an  attraction  for  him.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  guilty  of  chuckling  quietly  at  the  notion 
of  the  mess  the  young  mechanic  would  be 
likely  to  make  of  even  so  simple  a  country 
matter  as  wheat-hoeing ;  and  if  he  stayed  on 
and  helped  to  load  and  unload  a  cart  or  two 
of  miller's  stuff  01  cattle-food,  the  Manor 
might  show  him  what  his  mechanic's  man- 
hood was  made  of,  set  his  legs  tottering  and 
his  aims  givmg  way,  and  him  crying  out  for 
help,  for  as  bold  and  conceited  as  he  had 
been.  "Serve  him  right  and  do  him  good," 
said  Dick,  compounding  for  the  malice  of  the 
thought  by  the  consideration,  "  His  comb  be 
too  high  for  so  young  a  cock,  either  in  town 
or  country ;  the  sooner  it's  cropped  the 
better  for  him,  I  pound  it." 

The  next  morning,  in  spite  of  Dick's  having 
kept  his  word  as  to  rousing  the  auxiliary,  to 
his  disgust,  Joei  Wray,  the  town  and  country 
mechanic,  did  not  make  his  appearance  in  the 
Thirty-acre  till  the  whole  of  the  other  workers 
had  assembled  and  were  hard  at  work. 

The  delinquent  showed  little  shame  for  his 
remissness.  "  I'm  about  in  time,"  he  said, 
cheerfully  looking  round  at  his  fellow- workers, 
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"  which  is  saying  a 
on  so  raw  a  morning." 

"  To  them  as  has  cheek  to  make  it,  that 
may  be  an  excuse,"  said  Dick  sharply,  for 
lie  was  now  in  harness  at  tlie  head  of  his 
gang,  and  like  Mrs.  Balls,  Dick  in  office  and 
Dick  out  of  office  was  a  somewhat  dilierent 
jierson  ;  "  but  I  'a  lieerd  that  a  mechanic  as 
was  too  late  for  his  yard  was  fined  and  written 
down  for  every  minute  he  lost  to  his  master." 
"  I  should  think  I  know  fines  to  my  cost," 
said  Joel  shrugging  his  shoulders,  and  then 
he  said  no  more,  being  occupied  in  taking  up 
the  hoe  that  was  lying  ready  for  him,  and 
after  quick  observation   proceeding  to  copy 

j  closely  the  practice  of  his  next  neighbour. 

1  Of  course  he  did  it  rather  clumsily  at  first, 
and  got  into  grief  at  short  intervals,  entangling 
his  hoe  with  other  hoes,  making  lunges  for- 
ward and  almost  losing  his  balance  in  his  zeal, 
pulling  himself  up  and  falling  out  of  the  row 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  annihilating 
not  only  the  plants  which  must  perish  in  the 
process,  but  those  not  destined  for  slaughter, 
so  as  to  leave  staring  and  gaping  blanks  in 
the  regular  rows  of  loosened  and  relieved 
wheat. 

His  operations  were  narrowly  watched  and 
highly  appreciated  by  the  village  girls,  who 
liad  assembled  in  full  force,  having  been 
iilectrified  by  the  news  issuing  from  the  Brown 
Cow,  and  circulating  from  end  to  end  of 
Saxford  ere  bedtime  the  night  before,  that 
a  strange  working  lad  had  come  to  the  place 
.ind  had  been  taken  on  for  a  day  to  help  to 
do  the  wheat-hoeing  in  the  Thirty-acre. 

The  announcement  was  like  that  of  the 
arrival  of  a  distinguished  stranger  at  a  water- 
ii'g-place  hotel,  who  may  be  expected  to  join 
its  table  dTiote,  and  show  himself  in  the 
drawing-room  in  the  evening. 

And  this  was  a  case  in  which  the  stranger 
had  few  of  his  own  sex  to  compete  with,  in 
jireparing  to  take  his  part  in  the  unfamiliar, 
crowded  scene.  Wheat- hoeing  Is  for  the  most 
[Kirt given  over  to  women,  with  a  few  men  lo 
direct,  restrain,  and  generally  rule  over  them. 
The  men  on  this  occasion  were  Long  Dick — 
whose  bow,  if  Dick  cared  to  think  so,  was 
doubly  strung,  seeing  he  had  not  only  a 
mistress  and  queen  in  Pleasance  Hatton,  but 
the  humblest  of  slaves  in  Lizzie  Blennerlias- 
set — Ned  Case,  his  underling,  who  was  little 
better  than  a  hobbledehoy,  and  was  but  one 
lad  at  the  best,  and  old  Miles  Plum,  the 
cattle-feeder,  and  he,  besides  being  grizzled, 
wrinkled,  and  bent  with  age,  had  a  grizzled, 
wrinkled,  bent  wife  of  his  own  working  in 
the  field.  ! 


It  may  be  guessed  wliat  a  treasure  a  new 
day's-man  in  the  Thirty-acre  was  on  this  day 
to  the  Saxford  girls.  How  gossip  with  regard 
to  his  age,  his  height,  his  saucy  dark  eyes  and 
bold  bearing,  and  town-bred  polish  and  wit, 
had  fairly  exliausted  itself,  until  the  Blenner- 
hasset  girls  and  Sally  Griffiths  and  Sue  Case 
and  the  Prynnes  had  dared  each  other's  open 
jeers  and  taunts,  and  outdone  each  other  in 
getting  up,  at  a  moment's  notice,  something 
smart,  a  touch  here  and  there  of  a  red  petti- 
coat or  a  blue  neckerchief  in  their  ordinary 
soiled  field-clothes. 

These  quick  aspirants  to  his  favour  were 
prepared  to  sniggle  a  challenge  to  the 
stranger's  awkwardness,  to  be  followed  by 
swift  encouragement  to  any  chatter  and 
romping  which  the  rules  of  the  field  and  Long 
Dick's  oversight  would  permit. 

But  there  was  something  disappointing 
about  the  smart  young  town-journeyman;  for 
all  his  smartness  he  showed  himself  simple 
in  not  seeing  the  .ipproaches  which  were  made 
to  him,  and  in  not  responding  to  one  of 
them. 

The  more  boisterous  and  giddy  of  the  girls 
were  speedily  mortified  and  in  a  manner  put 
down  by  being  forced  to  find  that  Joel  Wray's 
whole  attention  was  concentrated  on  his 
work,  and  that  he  was  bent  on  overcoming  its 
difficulties. 

Long  Dick  in  office  was  not  more  disposed 
to  discretion  and  diligence  in  preserving  dis- 
cipline and  ensuring  industry  than  the  volun- 
teer was  of  his  own  accord.  More  than  one  I 
rustic  nose  cocked  itself  indignantly  while  the 
corresponding  head  was  tossed  disdainfully, 
and  the  overlooked  hoer  muttered  to  herself 
or  her  next  neighbour,  "  sloop  id  snail,"  an 
equivalent  in  east  country  dialect  for  mutf  or 
prig,  while  she  gave  a  regretful  sigh  to  the 
fact  that  so  likely  a  young  lad,  fresli  from 
Lun'on  or  some  other  great  town,  whom  she 
should  have  supposed  up  to  all  gallantry,  was 
so  incapable  of  a  country  flirtation. 

The  morning  was  one  of  those  pale  grey 
mornings  when  the  sun  is  silvery,  not  golden, 
and  has  as  linle  efiect  in  the  matter  of  waimth 
as  the  moon;  when  there  is  a  dense  dew 
approaching  to  the  whiteness  of  hoar  frost 
on  the  grass  and  hedge-leaves;  when  the 
morning  breeze  has  the  asperity  of  salt  in  its 
blowing  due  east ;  such  a  morning  as  was 
apt  to  prevail  even  in  the  most  favourable 
spring  weather  at  Saxford  and  Cheam.  Yet 
the  wheat  grew  strong  and  hardy  in  the 
climate,  and  the  very  weeds,  as  Joel  Wray 
found  to  his  trouble — wild  mustard,  bugloss, 
wild  chamomile — were  of  the  toughest. 
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"Take  care,  Wray,"  said  Long  Dick 
wamingly,  as  Joel  made  one  of  his  lunges; 
"  but  you  ain't  making  so  bad  a  job  of  it  for  a 
beginner,"  he  added  benevolently,  seeing  that 
his  assistant  was  willing  to  work,  and  feeling 
inclined  to  make  some  atonement  for  pro- 
posing to  snap  him  up  on  account  of  his 
delay  in  turning  out  to  work. 

"It  ain't  very  difficult,"  answered  Joel  with 
spirit,  stopping  and  resting  on  his  hoe,  and 
always  ready  to  talk ;  "  it  would  be  easy 
enough  supposbg  you  were  used  to  it ;  it  is 
only  its  long  continuance  which  could  be  com- 
plained of.  If  it  call  forth  skill,  it  should  not 
be  uninteresting,  while  it  is  a  great  deal 
better  worth,  being  means  to  a  useful  end, 
than  croquet,  for  instance — I  mean  cricket," 
said  Joel,  staring  hard  at  the  long  stretches 
of  meadows  glittering  under  the  low  sun-rays 
on  their  thickly-beaded  surface.  "  I  take  it 
there  arc  famous  cricket-grounds  and  cricket- 
players  in  this  region." 

"  I  take  it  there  be,"  said  Long  Dick  with 
a  grin ;  "  but  wc  don't  stop  to  speak  on 
cridcet  or  on  nothink  when  we  are  wheat- 
hoeing  ;  we  keeps  our  breath  for  our  works." 

"AH  right,"  acquiesced  Joel,  returning 
instantly  to  his  hoe,  and  going  at  the  weeds 
doggedly. 

The  long  row  of  hoers  worked  steadily  for 
a  white,  and  then  when  Long  Dick  waa  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  row,  a  girl  next  to 
Joel  Wray  said  to  her  neighbour  on  the  other 
band,  "  Be  Madam  not  coming  out  to-day  ?  " 

Joel  started  slightly  at  the  question,  and 
listened  for  the  answer. 

"  Missus  Balls  has  the  rheumatiz,  and  has 
growed  so  fine  that  she  wants  a  gal  to  do  her 
house-work  of  a  momin'  afore  startin';  but 
yonder  comes  Flcasance,  I  do  declare." 

A  young  woman  was  advancing  through 
the  field  to  the  workers,  with  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  striking  upon  her  without 
dazzhng  her  or  those  who  looked  at  her. 
She  was  dressed  the  same  as  the  other  women, 
except  that  her  petticoat,  instead  of  being  red 
in  colour,  was  purple  like  the  bloom  of 
heather,  and  for  the  usual  rough  jacket  she 
wore  a  soft  grey  shawl  crossed  in  front  and 
knotted  round  her  waist  like  a  child's  shawL 
She  had  the  same  sun-bonnet,  thick  boots, 
and  tbick  worsted  gloves  as  the  rest  of 
the  girls,  for  they  were  better  off  than  the 
men  in  the  last  respect.  Joel  had  found  that 
manly  custom  required  the  men  to  work  with 
their  hands  bare,  and  had  had  his  hands 
grow  swollen  and  blue  in  the  surly  cold. 

The  young  woman  had  to  pass  in  front  of 
Joel;  as  she  did  so  she  glanced  curiously  at 


him ;  while  he,  aroused  by  the  nickname 
which  the  girls  had  given  her,  looked  up 
from  his  work  and  stared  full  at  her.  To  his 
surprise,  almost  to  his  consternation,  he  satv, 
irradiated  by  the  silvery  beams  of  the  morn- 
ing sun,  a  lovely  young  woman  with  a  face  full 
of  health,  spirit,  and  that  refinement  which  is 
bom  only  of  intelligence.  To  put  the  finish- 
ing touch  to  the  picture,  while  she  had  clearly 
prepared  to  take  her  share  in  the  hoeing,  slie 
stiU  wore  such  a  pair  of  spectacles  as  men 
have  a  habit  of  associating  with  school  lore 
and  professional  dignity. 

Joel  Wray, — who  had  his  own  antece- 
dents and  his  own  storehouse  of  associations 
in  the  midst  of  the  widely-different  surround- 
ings— by  a  strange  trick  of  thought  recalled, 
not  Tennyson's  bucolic  Amazons,  who 
might  have  been  appropriate  in  the  field, 
but  one  of  the  Princess's  "sweet  girl  gra- 
duates." 

The  new-comer  crossed  oyer  to  Long 
Dick,  exchanging  friendly  greetings  as  she 
went,  and  then  Joel  guessed  that  she  must 
be  the  woman  whom  he  had  seen  riding 
home  on  one  of  Dick's  plough-horses  on  the 
previous  afternoon. 

Dick  came  forward  to  meet  her,  and  Joel 
heard  her  say  to  him  in  an  anxious  voice, 
speaking  in  a  manner  that  had  here  ami 
there  a  trace  of  the  east-country  accent  with 
a  country  phrase,  but  was  still  the  unmis- 
takable manner  of  speaking  of  an  educated 
person,— 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Daisy  this  morn- 
ing, Dick?  I'm  sure  she  is  better,  though 
the  flings  ain't  gone  yet  She  turned  her 
head  and  looked  at  me  as  if  she  knew  mc 
when  I  went  into  the  stall,  and  after  I  gave 
her  the  mash  she  wanted  to  rub  her  head 
against  my  arm." 

"  Wool,  that  be  a  good  sign  in  itself,"  said 
Dick,  more  as  if  he  were  eager  to  gratify 
the  girl  than  as  if  he  had  an  assurance  of 
the  recovery  of  some  horned  favourite. 

He  made  as  if  he  would  have  her  work 
next  him,  but  she  slipped  by  him,  and  took 
np  her  position  near  the  old  woman  who  had 
also  been  on  the  scene  the  day  before. 

The  new  girl  began  to  hoe  with  the  ease 
of  a  trained,  vigorous  young  arm.  Joel  cast 
stealthy  glances  at  her,  for  she  puzzled  and 
lasdnat^  him,  even  to  the  risk  of  causing 
him  to  lose  ground  in  the  progtess  he  was 
making. 

The  stm  rose  higher,  and  its  young  warmth 
began  to  be  felt  by  the  workers ;  their  hum 
of  conversation,  which  had  arisen  in  spite  ol 
Long  Dick's  assertion  that   they  kept  their 
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breath  for  their  "  works,"  subsided,  and  left 
room  for  the  larks'  carols  to  fill  the  air. 

Joel's  arms  began  to  ache,  but  the  girl  at 
whom  he  looked  ever  and  anon  betraVed  no 
symptom  of  giving  ia  She  worked  steadily. 
Evidently  she  was  not  out  upon  trial  like 
him,  or  working  from  some  fancy,  but 
-on  the  same  terms  as  her  companions. 
When  she  stopped  it  was  only  to  pick  up  the 
hoe  which  the  older  woman  beside  her  had 
let  the  weeds  drag  out  of  her  hand,  and  to 
give  her  a  little  help  in  demolishing  a  for- 
midable group  of  rag-wort  and  thistles,  and 
with  that  the  girl  resumed  her  own  task,  and 
plodded  at  it  as  if  the  plodding  were  the 
grand  end  of  life. 

Joel  was  not  going  to  be  beaten  by  a  girl 
in  spectacles  with  a  tongue  above  her  posi- 
tion, he  was  not  going  to  be  beaten  by  any- 
body. He  did  congratulate  himself  th^t  his 
first  bout  of  wheat  hoeing  was  to  be  but  fot 
one  day,  but  he  managed  to  keep  his  aching 
arms  in  motion  and  to  do  some  service  for 
the  wage  that  was  in  store  for- him,  until  the 
dinner-hour,  when  both  the  village  and  the 
Manor  being  near,  the  workers  dispersed  to 
their  meaL 

Joel  did  not  suffer  his  arms  to  fall  to  his 
sides  too  obtrusively,  but  neither  did  he 
accompany  any  group  on  its  way  to  rest  and 
refreshment,  and  join  in  its  discussion  of  that 
and  similar  day's  work,  and  of  day-labourers' 
interests  generally,  which  would  have  been  in 
better  keeping  with  his  pretensions.  He  felt 
a  little  discomfited,  he  could  hardly  tell  why. 
In  place  of  going  back  to  the  village  he 
strolled  away  and  sat  down  in  solitude  by 
the  side  of  a  ditch,  and  ate  the  bread  and 
cheese  and  drank  the  bottle  of  ale  with 
which  he  had,  as  he  had  judged,  furnished 
himself  orthodoxly.  Then  he  shied  pebbles 
at  supposititious  water-rats  in  the  ditch,  and 
watched  yellow-hammers  tapping  at  the 
snails  in  their  shells  in  order  to  procure  their 

He  was  able  to  resume  work  a  little  re- 
freshed, and  to  continue  working,  incited  to 

endurance  by  the  sight  of  the  beautiful 
young  woman  in  the  knolted,  grey  shawl  and 
spectacles,  who  had  turned  up  duly  with  Long 
Dick  and  the  lad,  and  the  old  man  and 
ivoman,  and  had  set  herself  to  work  as  if  she 
had  been  born  to  hoe  wheat — which,  for  all 
the  discrepancies  that  impressed  Joel  vividly, 
she  might  have  been,  and  as  if  she  did  it 
with  all  the  satisfaction  in  the  world. 

Just  belore  the  Thirty-acres  field  was 
cleaned,  to  Joel's  secret  relief,  a  little  diver- 
sion  occurred   in  the  workj   a  hoer's   hoe 


struck  on  a.  nest  of  field-mice.  A  little 
exclamation  and  momentary  gathering  round 
the  spot  followed.  To  Joel's  amusement, 
several  of  the  working  girls  evinced  as  much 
repugnance,  and  even  terror,  as  their  sisters 
in  a  drawing-room  might  have  betrayed  on  a 
similar  excavation.  The  very  old  woman, 
who  might  be  concluded  beyond  the  age  of 
affectation,  cried  out,  tiiough  she  had  been 
used  to  beasteses  all  her  life,  them  sort 
alleis  made  her  feel  creepy,  and  she  could 
not  agree  with  her  sister  who  had  once 
carried  a  pair  in  her  pocket  to  a  gentleman 
as  wanted  them  for  a  favourite  cat 

In  the  meantime  Long  Dick  had  taken  up 
the  young  mice  in  his  hand,  and  the  girl  in 
spectacles,  in  place  of  retreating  like  the  most 
of  her  companions,  was  standing  close  to 
him,  bending  down  to  examine  the  vermin 
narrowly. 

"  What  sleek  little  velvet  coats,  and  what 
fine  little  paws,  they've  got,  Dick !"  she  cried, 
in  ecstasy,  "and  what  bright  little  eyes! — 
they  are  past  the  blind  stage— and  what 
funny  little  noses! — they  are  a  great  deal 
prettier  than  either  puppies  or  kittens." 

"  Should  you  like  me  to  carry  en  to  the 
Manor,  Pieasance?"  he  said,  answering  a 
longing  expression  of  her  eyes  ;  "  you  could 
put  'en  in  a  cage  and  feed  en  on  a  little 
milk  and  crumbs,  and  tame  en  easy  in  no 

"Like  an  organ-boy?"  she  said  with  a 
girlish,  pleased  laugh.  "What  would  Mrs. 
Balls  say?  She  says  I  am  worse  than  any 
herd  she  ever  knew  with  animals  already?" 

"  Mor  I  never  mind  Missus  Balls,"  said 
Dick  smiling  back  on  her,  "  I'll  manage  en." 

The  mice  were  laid  aside  and  tied  up 
securely  in  Dick's  handkerchief,  and  the 
work  of  the  field  went  on  as  before,  while 
Joel  Wray  said  to  himself  sardonically,  "  A 
sweetheart's  offering  from  that  fine-looking, 
giant  lout  to  the  missus  to  be;  unmistak- 
ably she  is  his  match  in  beauty ;  but  what  a 
strange  young  woman  to  make  pets  of  mice  ! 
She  is  not  a  bit  like  a  boy,  either,  except 
that  she  seems  simple  and  frank  in  her 
way." 

■The  hoeing  of  the  field  was  finished 
within  the  afternoon,  and  the  hoers  accom- 
panied Long  Dick  and  the  servants  from  the 
Manor  in  a  round  by  the  house  before  they 
went  back  to  the  village,  in  order  to  be  paid 
for  that  and  their  week's  previous  work,  by 
Lawyer  Lockwood's  bailiff,  who  had  a  room 
the  back  of  the  Manor-house  which  he 
used  as  an  ofiice. 

Joel  Wray  was  following  the  rest,  liaving 
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walked  last,  with  the  three  men,  in  the  reux  of 
the  girls,  when  Long  Dick,  having  handed 
over  the  handkerchief  full  of  mice  to  Plea- 
sance,  who  received  them  tenderly  and  with 
the  kindricss  and  fearlessness  of  a  bom 
naturalist,  decoyed  the  stranger  lad  to  the 
bam,  and  told  him  to  wait  there  till  Ned 
yoked  a  cart  which  was  to  carry  grain  to  a 
particular  windmill. 

"  It  ain't  sundown,"  said  Dick,  "  and  we 
ain't  a-goin'  to  go  with  the  women,  and  call 
the  artemoon's  work  made  out  by  two  hours 
and  a  bifs  turn  at  such  holiday-making  as 
wheat  hoeing.  There  d'  be  a  fine  breeze 
risin';  we  be  bound  to  take  a  yokin'  on 
grain  to  Miller  Morse's  hopper  to-night  yet 
You'll  len'  us  a  hand  with  the  sacks,  now, 
'ont  you  ?  " 

"  Ay,  I'la  your  man,"  said  Joel,  a  little 
proudly,  as  if  seeing  through  the  mischief, 
aod  setting  it  at  nought 

The  cart  was  soon  yoked,  and  brought  in 
front  of  the  bam-door,  from  which  the  sacks 
of  grain  were  to  be  carried  and  put  into  the 
•cart,  to  be  conveyed  thence  to  the  tnilL 
The  horse  in  the  cart  stood  obediently 
without  any  driver,  while  Long  Dick  aad 
Ned  went  into  the  bam,  and,  bowing  their 
backs  like  beasts  of  burden,  pulled  whole 
sack  loads  on  their  shoulders,  and  tnidged 
out  with  them  to  the  cart.  Voimg  Ned 
panted  and  laboured  under  his  load,  but 
Long  Dick  walked  without  a  strain,  and 
rose  from  under  his  burden,  shaking  himself, 
like  a  man  who  had  felt  the  carriage  more  of 
a  play  than  a  toil. 

Joel  Wray  came  forward  and  succeeded 
in  hoisting  a  sack  on  his  back,  nay,  he 
walked,  keeping  a  straight  line  with  it,  to  the 
cart,  and  laid  it  down  with  its  fellows,  but 
wh^  he  turned  round  his  sun-bumed  face 
was  violently  flushed,  the  sweat  was  hanging 
in  drops  on  his  forehead,  and  oo  his  hands 
and  wrists  the  sinews  might  be  seen  sUnding 
out  like  cords. 

Ned  and  Long  Dick  took  second  loads, 
and  Joel  set  his  teeth  and  proposed  to 
follow  their  example, 

"  He's  game,"  said  Dick,  under  his  breath, 
half-pleased,  half-disappointed. 

"  Dick  1 "  called  Pleasance,  She  had  come 
out  with  some  grain  to  the  fowls,  and  was 
standing  watching  the  men  at  a  little,  dis- 
tance. Dickl"  she  said  again,  with  more 
authority  and  reproach  than  she  knew  that 
she  was  expressing  in  her  undertone,  "don't 
let  him ;  don't  you  see  that  he's  not  fit  tike 
you  and  Ned  ? "" 

But  before  Dick  could  do  more,  under  his 


own  load,  than  give  a  half-stifled  growl  to 
Joel  to  desist,  the  latter  had  laid  hold  on  the 
remaining  sack,  pulled  it  on  to  his  shoulders, 
staggered  with  it  somehow  to  the  cart,  and, 
having  let  it  go,  turned  to  Pleasance  with  a 
face  as  white  as  it  had  been  red,  and  saying 
faintly,  "  Thank  you ;  but  I  don't  shirk  any 
job  that  I've  undertaken,"  made  a  motion  to 
lift  his  straw  hat,  before  he  obeyed  the 
bailiff's  "  Hie  I  hie  j  young  man ;  do  you  want 
your  day's  wage  ?  "  from  the  open  wi  ndow  of 
his  room. 

CHAPTER   Xlll. — DORA   IN  THE   HARVEST 
FIELD. 

The  new  da/s-man  departed  as  he  had 
come,  on  the  day  following  that  of  his  work 
in  the  wheat-field,  leaving  no  trace  of  him 
behind,  but  he  tumed  up  again  with  the  first 
days  of  harvest. 

He  told  Long  Dick,  whom  he  came  across, 
that  he  had  been  on  the  tramp  all  the  time, 
except  when  he  worked  odd  days  to  any 
farmer  who  would  take  him  on. 

His  appearance  coincided  with  his  story. 
His  moleskins  were  no  more  hke  the  new 
suit  that  he  had  worn  on  his  first  arrival, 
than  the  uniform  of  a  soldier  who  has  seen 
a  campaign  is  like  the  same  uniform  as  it 
was  put  on  spick  and^pan  from  the  -regi' 
mental  tailor.  His  complexion,  naturally 
brown,  had  acquired  the  nut  and  berry  brown- 
ness  of  a  gypsy,  or  an  Italian,  a  tint  which  dark 
complexions  take  on,  even  in  this  country, 
from  constant  exposure  to  sun  and  weather, 
and  which  is  quite  distinct  from  tlic  brick 
red  that  hot  summers  bring  to  such  faces  as 
Long  Dick's. 

Joel  Wray  also  walked  a  little  lame,  nhicii 
he  explained  by  saying  that  he  had  over- 
walked  himself.  Young  Ned  who  saw  Wray's 
feet,  bore  his  testimony  that  they  had 
been  blistered  to  the  last  degree  and  not 
attended  to,  and  that  even  yet,  it  must  require 
no  small  effort  for  him  to  walk  in  a  country- 
man's boots. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  young  man  was 
unabated;  he  was  as  inclined  .as  ever  to 
propose  to  himself  fresh  adventures,  as  per- 
suaded as  ever  that  what  man  did,  he  could 
do,  as  prone  to  assert  and  delind  himself; 
and  when  he  was  free  to  speak  he  had  still  a 
tongue  of  his  own  speci^ly  given  to  asking 
questions,  in  short,  he  reappeared-:  as  plucky 
and  cheeky,  as  Long  Dick  had  called  him. 

Now  in  no  place,  and  in  no  circumstances, 
is  the  proverb  that  "  a  rolling  stone  gathers 
no  moss"  more  weighty  than  m  the  country, 
among  agiicultural   labourers.     Even  Long 
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Dick,  who  had  tried  his  hand  at  more  than 
one  craft,  and  was  fond  of  change  and  move- 
ment, held  that  it  was  no  feather  in  the  rover's 
cap,  when  th'e  smart  young  mechanic  pro- 
claimed without  hesitation,  that  he  had  been 
on  the  tramp,  only  doing  odd  days'  work, 
and  was  still  unsuited  with  a  situation,  for 
that  matter  did  not  seem  desirous  of  finding 

But  even  among  the  few  corn-fields  of  the 
great  pasture-lands,  harvest  coming  on  at 
once,  far  and  near,  made  a  rush  on  labourers. 
Neither  had  Long  Dick  seen  anything  in 
Joel  Wray  to  qualify  his  first  sneaking  kind- 
ness for  the  brisk  strange  youngster  who  had 
gone  far  to  prove  that  when  he  was  engaged, 
he  would  work  to  the  extreme  limit,  ay,  and 
beyond  the  limit,  of  his  ability. 

Therefore  Dick  mentioned  the  stranger  a 
second  time  to  the  bailiff,  and  the  teiiliff 
took  Joel  on  readily  in  the  exigency  of  the 
moment,  and  on  Dick's  word. 

Joel  had  learned  better  behaviour  in  one 
respect.  He  did  not  sleep  in  on  this  occa- 
sion, but  was  vp  with  the  earliest,  and 
abroad  from  the  Brown  Cow,  and  on  the 
field  of  action,  the  special  field  of  wheat 
which  was  to  be  cut,  before  a  scythe  or  sickle 
had  been  put  into  it. 

It  might  be  that  the  golden  glow  of  the  sun- 
shine, which  was  only  deliciously  tempered 
from  its  noontide  fervour,  onthe  July  morning, 
did  not  demand  such  a  sacrifice  of  ease  and 
comfort  even  from  a  young  mechanic,  as  the 
cold  silveriness  of  the  spring  sunrise.  Or  it 
might  be  that  a  hardly  acknowledged  haunt- 
ing curiosity  and  interest  which  had  gone 
with  the  stranger  and  mixed  itself  up  in 
all  his  dreams  and  devices,  and  had  drawn 
him  back  to  the  same  locality,  led  him  out 
thus  early  on  the  chance  of  pleasing  an  idle 
fancy  or  of  satisfying  his  inquisitiveness. 

It  was  a  splendid  summer  morning — all  the 
more  splendid  that  the  excessive  clearness  of 
the  atmosphere  as  if  it  had  dropped  all  its 
dew  on  the  earth,  enabled  a  gazer  to  see 
miles,  on  every  side,  of  emerald  green  pas- 
ture, with  their  herds  of  cattle  and  droves  of 
horses — not  a  veil  of  ha^e,  not  a  bank  of 
grey  or  white  cloud,  fleecy  or  curdled,  inter- 
vening, to  break  the  remote  blue  line  of  the 
horizon.  It  did  not  bode  good  in  the  eyes 
of  those  were  watching  for  fine  weather. 

Lawyer  Lockwood  had  so  far  conformed 
to  the  march  of  time  as  to  have  scythes  as 
well  as  sickles  in  employment  on  his  fields. 
He  must  have  made  still  farther  concessions 
to  public  opinion  and  had  a  reaping-machine, 
except  for  the  fact,  that  not  only  were  bis 


'  corn-fields  few,  but  that  those  of  his  neigh- 
bours being  equally  limited,  there  had  been 
no  room  for  the  admission  of  more  than  one 
or  two  of  those  great  overthrowcrs  of  harvest- 
customs,  to  arouse  the  wonder,  envy  and 
wrath  of  the  population  between  Saxford  and 
Cheam, 

The  scythes  were  for  Long  Dick,  Ned,  and 
old  Miles  Plum.  Joel  Wray  had  seized  one, 
but  he  had  been  authoritatively  ordered  to 
lay  it  down. 

"  Do'ee  want  to  cut  off  your  own  legs  or 
oum  ?"  demanded  Dick.  "  You  may  be  used 
to  siiws  and  files,  but  you  know  you  ain't 
used  to  mowing  udder  grass  or  com." 

And  to  the  young  man's  mortification  at 
first  he  was  sentenced  to  a  place  and  a  sickle 
with  the  women,  who  cut  the  com  in  their 
own  division  of  the  field,  or  el?e  bound  the 
com  which  had  been  cut,  after  the  men. 

It  was  at  the  height  of  the  milking  and 
cheese-making  season ;  but  harvest,  like  mar- 
riage and  death,  according  to  old  country 
customs,  broke  all  other  engagements.  The 
milk  at  the  Manor  was  saved  up  for  days, 
and  made  into  special  cream  and  skim-milk 
cheeses,  while  not  only  Fleasance,  but  all 
the  staff  of  village  girls  ordinarily  engaged  in 
the  dairy,  took  part  in  what  was  wont  to  be 
coveted  by  young  and  old  and  middle-aged, 
over  all  the  yearly  round  of  labour,  because 
with  the  work — and  it  was  hard  work  under 
a  hot  sun,  there  came  also  the  old-as-the-fields  ! 
joy  of  the  harvest,  and  the  crowning  triumph  \ 
of  the  ingathering. 

The  women,  to  old  Phillis  Plum,  were  in 
more  becoming  while  not  less  suitable  dress, 
even  without  a  reference  to  the  heedless 
stranger  journeyman,  than  that  in  which  Joel 
had  seen  them  at  the  hoeing.  The  season 
warranted  it,  and  custom  had  established  it. 
There  was  a  standard  fashion  for  the  harvest- 
field  as  there  is  for  a  ball-room. 

The  women  had  discarded  their  heavy- 
woollen  clothing  and  put  on  gowns,  many 
of  them  kept  fresh  for  the  first  day  of  the 
harvest.  Any  jackets  that  were  worn  by  the 
elder  women  were  white  or  brightly  striped. 
Aprons  came  under  the  same  rule,  being 
light  in  texture  as  well  as  in  colour,  fit  to  be 
rolled  up  round  the  waist,  not  to  interfere 
with  the  wielding  of  the  sickle  or  the  binding 
of  the  sheaves,  and  to  be  let  down  over  the  lap 
to  receive  the  food  sent  from  the  farm  or  the 
village,  and  eaten  in  the  field,  or  to  be  gathered 
together  to  hold  the  heads  of  com  if  glean- 
ing were  permitted  as  the  last  act  on  the 
field,  the  great  spoils  of  which  had  been 
already  carted  into    the    farm-yard.     The 
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Bun-bonncts  or  hoods  were  also  of  lighter 
material,  and  were  mostly  white  in  colour. 
They  were  only  trying  to  the  older  women. 
They  made  a  far  from  unbecoming  finish  to 
the  gay  and  tender  patghes  of  pink  or  blue 
or  buff,  in  which  a  yainter  might  miss  rich 
depth  of  colour,  but  which  to  the  ordinary 
looker-on  were  sweet  as  the  tints  of  wild 


roses,  harebells,  and  primroses,  into  which 
the  rest  of  the  women's  attire  resolved  itself, 
Fleasance  Hatton  had  a  chintz-patterned 
gown,  which,  though  it  was  of  common  calicot, 
looked  dainty  and  cheerful  as  the  flower  of 
the  little  eye-bright.  Her  tucked-up  apron 
was  white,  fike  the  aprons  of  squires'  madams 
and  dames  and  duchesses  of  centuries  gone. 


and  as  she  was  fond  of  having  her  aprons ; 
for  she  would  say  if  aprons  would  not  wash, 
she  did  not  see  what  use  they  could  be  for ; 
she  could  not  abide  an  apron  which  was  not 
of  washing  stuff. 

Her  white  hood  shaded  aface  like  a  Hebe's, 
with  something  of  a  youthful  Minerva's  in  it, 
whether  the  last  something  were  a  lingering 
reflection  of  the  spectacles,  which  were  not 
worn  on   ihe  present  occasion,  or  of  the 


breadth  of  forehead  between  the  hazel  grey 
eyes,  that  the  spectacles  often  aided. 

Joel  Wray  found  that  he  had  not  been 
mistaken  in  his  estimation  of  her  remarkable 
face  and  bearing.  He  concealed  his  feel- 
ings, but  he  could  have  gazed  upon  her  like 
one  entranced.  She  remembered  him  as  the 
young  mechanic  who  had  joined  them  for  a 
day  in  the  spring  time,  and  who  had  stood 
up  gallantly  to  his  work  when  it  threatened 
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to  be  too  much  for  his  strength  and  training. 
She  gave  him  a  smile  and  a  httle  friendly 
nod  of  recognition,  which  tilled  him  with 
delight. 

Long  Dick  proposed  that  she  should  be 
of  the  party  who  bound  after  the  scythes ; 
but  she  said  no,  she  wanted  to  prove  her 
skill  with  the  sickle. 

"  She  ain't  the  missus  that  was  to  ber— not 
yet,"  said  Joel  Wray  to  himself,  with  a  sense 
of  relief  and  satisfaction  as  illogical  and  in- 
coherent as  the  phrase. 

Then  Joel  placed  himself  with  alactity, 
like  Hercules  among  Ompbale's  women, 
contriving  boldly  that  his  station  should  be 
between  Fleasance  and  old  Phillis  Plum's; 
and  the  work  commenced.  There  was 
room  for  conversation  as  the  reapers  grasped 
handfuls  of  the  russet  straw,  and  stored  sheaf 
after  slieaf  on  the  newly-made  stubble.  Joel 
was  content  not  only  with  the  sunny  fields, 
the  wealth  of  grain,  the  corn-cockle,  blue- 
bottle, poppy,  and  marigold  that  flecked  it 
with  brilliant  blossoms,  but  with  watch- 
ing the  busy-handed,  blythe-hearted  young 
woman  beside  him,  and  comparing  her  in 
his  fancy  to  Nausicaa,  to  Hermann's  Doro- 
thea, to  Eppie  in  the  Bothie  with  &e  High- 
land name.  His  mass  of  desultory  reading 
had  furnished  him  with  widely  vary  it^  < 
parisons,  at  least  as  abundant  and  available 
as  the  mechanics'  institutes  and  libraries 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  country. 

The  first  inteituption  was  the  cruel  rough- 
ness and  sharpness  of  the  stubble,  which 
caused  him,  limping  already  as  he  stepped 
forward,  keeping  pace  with  the  waving  line, 
to  swerve  beyond  concealment. 

"  Ah,  Ned  has  told  us,"  she  said,  address- 
ing him  with  hurried  softness  and  pity,  for 
she  could  not  help  observiog  ana  being 
slightly  disturbed  by  his  close  study  of  her, 
"you  have  been  over-walking  yourself;  but 
you  are  to  stay  with  Miles  Plum  at  the 
offices  to-night,  to  save  you  from  having  to 
go  and  come  from  the  village,  and  we  shall 
make  dressings  for  those  poor  feet  of  yours, 
so  that  they  shall  not  pain  you  much  to- 
morrow." 

Joel,  a  little  subdued  in  his  irrepressible 
frankness  and  confidence,  murmured  his 
thanks  gratefully,  begging  her  not  to  speak 
or  think  of  troubling  herself  for  so  small  an 
evil  on  his  part ;  and  withal  he  looked  his 
thanks  still  more  than  he  spoke  them,  so 
that  Fleasance  said  no  more,  though  she 
could  not  regret  what  she  had  said. 

The  next  thing  was  her  surreptitiously 
observing  the  struggle  which  he  made  with 


his  pain  and  his  awkwardness — for  he  was  as 
awkward  at  corn-cutting  as  at  wheat-hoeing — 
to  keep  himself  up  to  the  mark  of  the  women, 
and  to  do  at  least  as  much  work  as  they 
did. 

Pleasance  did  not  say  anything,  for  the 
stranger  lad  was  but  the  very  sligjitest  ac- 
quaintance of  hers ;  and  besides,  in  her  intui- 
tive delicacy  and  sympathy,  she  felt  that  he 
was  vexed  already  at  having  to  maintain  such 
a  struggle,  and  that  he  would  be  still  more 
vexed  if  attention  were  called  to  it,  or  if  it 
were  as  much  as  spoken  of  between  her  and 

But  though  Pleasance  said  nothing,  she 
thought  the  more ;  and  it  may  be  recorded 
of  her  with  regard  to  this  thought,  that  if 
women  have  an  extravagant  admiration  for 
bodily  strength  and  skill  in  a  man,  tliey  are 
touched  in  another  way,  even  to  the  quick, 
to  see  a  man  do  brave  battle  against  odds, 
with  a  true  man's  spirit  that  yet  exceeds  his 
strength  and  his  skiU. 

The  third  thing  was,  that  in  giving  a  des- 
perate stroke  Joel  Wray  cut  himself  sharply 
just  above  the  wrist. 

Pleasance  cried  out,  "  I  was  afraid  ^ou 
would  do  that,"  and  then  stopped,  blushmg, 
but  she  did  not  stop  acting :  she  quickly  took 
her  handkerchief  from  her  pocket  and  pro- 
ceeded to  tie  up  the  wound, 

"  It  is  nothmg,"  he  said,  almost  gruffly ; 
and  it  was  a  cut  as  shallow  as  it  was  shaip, 
but  he  suffered  her  to  stanch  the  bleeding 
and  protect  the  injury  by  the  folds  and  knot 
of  her  handkerchief,  thinking  that  if  it  had 
been  artery  that  had  been  cut,  she  would 
have  sprung  to  him,  or  to  any  man  or  woman 
on  the  field,  to  compress  it  and  bind  it  to- 
gether, with  the  same  quivering  closed  lips, 
and  ■  eyes  with  the  moisture  held  back  in 
them,  careless  for  the  pain  to  herself,  only 
bent  on  serving  another  in  such  a  ministra- 

In  a  few  moments  he  was  at  work  again, 
with  her  working  by  his  side,  and,  as  he  told 
himself  with  a  foolish  boyish  thrill,  having 
her  token  on  his  arm. 

At  mid-day  came  the  hour's  rest  and 
the  meal,  eaten  only  on  harvest  and  hay- 
making occasions  on  the  field.  The  rarity 
of  the  circumstance,  together  with-  the  har- 
vest atmosphere,  gave  it  somewhat  of  a 
festival  character,  to  which  Mrs.  Balls,  with 
sundry  elderly  assistants  who  were  appointed 
provide  the  refreshments,  did  their  best 

contribute,  by  supplying  full  pitchers  of 
cyder  and  great  piles  of  bread  and  cheese. 

The  repose  as  well  as  the  food  was  wel- 
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come — a  hundredfold  more  welcome  than  it 
<:ould  be  at  a  picnic,  as  that  qaeer  fish  Joel 
Wray  reflected. 

There  was  not  much  leisure,  to  be  sure, 
to  look  around  and  see  how  the  "field"  em- 
ployed itself.  After  having  cleared  away 
the  Tictuals  with  the  magic  celerity  of  healthy 
appetites  set  on  edge  by  a  long  morning's 
wotk,  the  lad  Ned  and  some  of  the  women 
spurred  on  old  Mites  Flum  to  spend  a  little 
of  his  scant  remaining  breath  in  a  quavering 
song,  the  beginning  and  end  of  which  was  a 
lavish  encomium  on  a  highly  estimable  grey 
marc.  A  few  of  the  yoimger  girls  got  up 
and  strolled  away  to  pull  straws  and  blow 
away  dandelion  seeds,  in  order  to  tell  each 
other's  iortunes. 

Dispatch  was  necessary  for  these  feats,  in 
which  not  all  the  company  were  privileged 
to  join;  for  just  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  spell  of  work.  Long  Dick's  scythe 
broke,  and  he  was  forced  to  go  off  with  it, 
reprobating  his  fate,  to  have  it  mended  in 
his  uncle's  smithy,  where  Lizzie  Blenner- 
hasset  would  gladly  find  him  a  bite  to  eat 
in  heu  of  the  harvest  meal  which  he  lost. 

"  It  is  an  ill-wind  which  blows  nobody 
good,"  reflected  Joel  Wray,  irrelevantly;  and 
undoubtedly  Long  Dick  was  saved  from  some 
annoyance,  for  the  stranger  hovered  round 
and  kept  by  Fleasance  Hatton,  in  the  interval, 
in  a  manner  which  the  quick  village  gossips 
began  to  remark. 

It  seemed  only  one  or  two  blissful  minutes 
to  Joel  Wray,  that  hc  sat  beside  Pleasance 
Hatton — not  indeed  outwardly  apart  from 
the  others,  only  at  one  end  of  the  semicircle, 
with  the  waving  com  summoning  them  to 
fresh  exertions  behind  them,  and  the  field 
with  its  trophies  of  sheaves  and  ricks,  the  far- 
reaching  pastures,  the  windmills,  and  the 
barges  coming  and  going  on  the  stream 
before  them — surely  the  most  peaceful  of 
country  landscapes. 

Joel's  tongue,  which  had  been  tied  by  a 
rush  of  leehngs  early  in  the  day,  was  loosed 
now,  and  he  talked  freely  and  fluently,  in 
his  ■  sharply  clipped,  smoothly  rounded 
speech,  which  had  such  an  echo  of  Flea- 
sance's  own. 

Oh,  how  perilously  winningwas  that  ready, 
intelligent  talk  to  Fleasance,  coming  upon 
her  as  if  with  the  revival  of  old  equal  inter- 
course, which  was  no  sooner  heard  than  it 
filled  her  with  a  yearning  sense  of  the 
vacancy  and  isolation  that  had  preceded 
the  Tinlooked  for  experience  I  It  came  upon 
her  with  the  sharp  joy  of  surprise  and  the 
bliss  of  wonder.     Yet  Joel  Wray  was  saying 


no  more  than  did  she  not  think  spare  old 
Miles  Plum— now  that  he  had  finished  his 
poetic  praise  of  his  grey  mare,  and  was 
whetting  his  scythe — ^was  like  the  figure  of 
death  on  a  tombstone?  And  were  not  the 
shapes  and  voices  of  the  children  who  had 
strayed  up  from  the  village  ostensibly  with 
messages  to  their  mothers  and  sisters,  in 
reality  drawn  by  the  universal  attraction  of 
the  harvest  field,  well  matched  with  the 
scene? 

One  of  the  children,  a  pretty  little  tod- 
dUng  boy,  belonged  to  the  daughter  of  the 
bailiff — the  last  a  stout  figure  in  farmer's 
garb  of  grey  coat,  and  grey  hat,  with  a  reso- 
lute mottled  face  and  wiry^whiskers, — had  just 
come  on  the  field,  to  see  how  the  work  was 
progressing.  The  daughter,  somewhat  more 
refined  than  the  ordinary  women  around 
her,  half  way  between  a  rustic  and  a  lady, 
had  followed  her  father  with  a  letter  which 
had  arrived  for  him  and  required  an  answer. 
Her  child  seeing  his  grandfather,  ran  and 
clasped  the  familiar  knees,  holding  up  the 
little  fists  clenched  upon  all  the  flowers 
which  they  were  able  to  hold. 

Pleasance's  and  Wra/s  eyes  fell  simul- 
taneously on  the  group,  and  simtdtaneously 
they  turned  with  a  flash  of  pleased  recogni- 
tion to  each  other,  "  Dora,"  exclaimed 
Wray.  "Grandpapa's  Flowers,"  exclaimed 
Fleasance. 

"I  saw  the  play  acted  in  one  of  the 
theatres  before  I  left  London ;  it  is  very 
popular,"  said  Joel,  clearing  his  throat 

"  I  read  the  story  first  by  Mary  Russel 
Mitford,  and  then  by  Tennyson.  I  used  to 
read  Miss  Mitford's  stories,  and  I  have 
Tennyson's  earlier  poems,"  said  Fleasance, 
quite  naturally  and  easily,  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  the  discrepancies  between  her 
education  and  her  position,  that  she  had 
quite  forgotten  how  they  would  strike  a 
stranger. 

He  looked  amazed  and  stared  for  a 
moment,  and  then  he  said — 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  you  have  good  working 
people's  Ubr^es  in  the  country,  as  well  as 
in  the  town." 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  am.  sorry  to  say  there 
are  not,  and  I  should  be  sorrier,  but  that 
grown-up  people  in  our  class  hardly  read  at 
all  in  the  country,  at  least  that  is  my  expe- 
rience. The  vicar  has  a  Sunday-school 
library  which  serves  the  boys  and  girls  as 
long  as  they  continue  at  school ;  after  they 
leave  it  they  mostly  give  up  reading." 

"  But  you — "  he  ventured  and  paused. 

She  did  not  seem  to  look  upon  the  obscr- 
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vation  as  a.  liber^,  though  a  little 
over  her  in  her  answer. 

"  I  was  not  educated  here,  and  I  have  a 
number  of  books — they  seem  a  number  in 
this  quarter,"  she  corrected  herself  with  a 
little  laugh,  "  I  read  them  still  when  I  have 
spare  time.  The  theatre  must  stand  in  the 
place  of  books  to  many  people,  and  must 
teach  them  manj;  things  very  delightfully." 

He  wondered  if  she  were  laughing  at  Iiim, 
and  if  there  were  not  only  native  intelligence 
so  far  cultivated,  but  sarcasm  in  the  thought- 
ful eyes.  But  she  was  looking  at  him  quite 
simply,  and  he  guessed  that  while  she  might 
have  a  little  book  knowledge,  of  which  she 
had  made  the  most,  slie  was  in  a  delusion 
about  the  theatre,  supposing  it  a  place  where 
historical  dramas  and  moving  moral  tragedies 
were  acted  for  the  instruction  and  improve- 
ment of  the  people. 

He  did  not  wish  to  undeceive  and  dis- 
appoint her,  he  felt  instinctively  that  she 
would  be  disappointed  if  he  told  her,  that 
the  theatre  was  a  place  where  people  went 
only  to  be  entertained.  She  might  say 
next,  was  not  instruction — instruction  not  in 
science  and  art,  but  in  greater  human  truths, 
struggles  and  conquests,  the  highest  and  best 
entertainment,  Qr  make  some  other  equally 
wise,  unanswerable  speech  ?  There  was  no 
wise  speech  with  which  he  would  not  credit 
those  fiexible  yet  firm  lips. 

He  preferred  to  say  evasively,  where  her 
last  sentence  was  concerned,  "The  'Dora' 
that  I  saw  played,  was  neither  written  by 
Miss  Mitford  nor  by  Tennyson,  but  by  one 
Charles  Reade," 

"How  odd  that  they  should  all  three 
choose  the  same  simple  little  text!"  she  said. 
"  But  don't  you  think  that  writers  must  all 
go  back  to  first  duties  as  well  as  to  first 
leelings  ? " 

He  was  saved  an  answer  by  the  signal  for 
the  harvest  work  to  recommence. 

CHAPTER  XIV. — pope's  LOVERS  IN  THE  STORM. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  Joel,  who  had 
not  only  warmed  to  his  work,  but  had  won  a 
certain  amount  of  ease  and  skill  in  it,  began 
to  show  the  superiority  in  lasting  power  of 
men's  to  women's  muscles.  Some  of  the 
most  active  and  vigorous  women  in  the 
morning  were  beginning  to  lag  a  little  and 
look  wistfully  at  the  sun's  progress,  still  they 
worked  on,  trained  as  they  were  to  enduring 
toil,  with  Fleasance  among  them ;  but  it  was 
Joel's  turn  to  gain  ground  and  get  ahead  and 
leave  the  laggards  behind  him.  Fleasance 
did  not  look  annoyed  to  be  thus  beaten ;  she 


did  not  let  him  have  an  easy  victory ;  she 
strove  her  best  to  maintain  her  place,  but 
when  she  began  to  feel  herself  worsted  she 
submitted  with  a  good  grace,  which  was  not 
the   least  gracious   thing  about  her  in  his 

"  She  is  no  virago,  she  is  as  womanly  as 
she  is  strong  and  brave,"  he  thought. 

All  in  a  moment  the  clear  cloudless  sky 
of  the  morning,  into  which  great  piles  and 
mountain  peaks  of  clouds,  still  snow-white, 
had  entered  ere  noon,  became  dark,  and  a 
cool  almost  chill  wind  blew  upon  the 
heated  workers.  Looking  up  to  ascertain  the 
reason  of  the  change,  the  spectacle  was  pre- 
sented of  these  mighty  cloud  masses — ^aiv 
hour  ago  so  white  and  radiant  with  sun-light 
— in  one  quarter  of  the  sky  hanging  low  over 
head,  and  of  an  inky  blackness,  and  in  the 
opposite  direction  presenting  a  lividly  pale 
border  which  fomied  a  dense  dull  grey  pall 
extending  to  the  verge  of  the  horizon.  Before 
one  could  say  "a  storm  is  coming,"  the  forked 
lightning  leaped  in  a  jagged  stream  from  the 
black  cloud,  a  thimder  peal  crashed  after  it^ 
and  the  first  great  drops  of  a  torrent  of  rain 
caused  the  workers  to  look ,  round  for  the 
nearest  shelter.  The  readiest  idea,  so  natural 
on  such  an  occasion  that  it  occurred  to  most 
of  the  women  at  once,  was  to  pull  together 
and  pile  up  the  sheaves  and  to  crouch  be- 
hind them.  So  rapidly  was  it  put  in  prac- 
tice, that  in  a  few  moments,  before  Long 
Dick  who  had  returned  to  the  field  could 
hurry  from  the  larther  end  to  the  women's- 
side,  sheaves  and  ricks  presented  the  same 
phenomenon  as  that  offered  by  the  bracken 
bushes  on  the  hillside  the  moment  after 
Roderick  Dhu,  having  called  forth  his  plaided 
host  to  startle  the  eyes  of  the  Knight  of 
Snowdon,  had  waved  them  back  again  into 
utter  invisibility.  Not  a  woman  was  to  be 
seen,  and  Joel  Wray  had  vanished  with 
them. 

Joel  had  drawn  Fleasance  into  a  nook 
formed  by  the  sheaves,  and  divided  by  its- 
barrier  of  straw,  from  the  nooks  in  whicli 
the  rest  of  the  women  were  ensconced. 

The  couple  were  hardly  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  others,  and  yet  Joel  felt  and  wel- 
comed the  feeling  with  a  conscious  exulta- 
tion as  if  they  two  were  alone  in  the  storm. 

Fleasance  might  have  a  similar  delusion, 
she  grew  rosy  red,  whether  from  work  or  the 
agitation  of  the  moment,  and  she  looked 
silently  at  the  flashes  of  lightning  which 
broke  through  the  rain  that  hissed  and 
seemed  to  ascend  again  in  white  steam,  as 
it  poured,  and  listened  to  the  rattle  of  the 
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thunder.  "You  are  not  frightened,  Plea- 
sance?"  he  aslced  her  softly,  venturmg  to 
call  her  by  her.  Christian  name. 

She  took  no  notice  of  what  was  the 
universal  practice  around  her,  yet  a  watcher, 
watching  narrowly,  might  have  seen  that 
though  Long  Dick  and  everybody  she  had 
known  for  many  a  day  had  called  her  Plea- 
sance,  still  when  this  stranger  followed  their 
example,  the  slightest  quiver  passed  over  her, 
and  her  eyelids  drooped  for  an  instant.  "  Not 
very,"  she  said,  simply, "  it  is  grand,  but  it  is 
awfuL" 

They  were  silent  again  for  some  minutes 
while  the  storm  rolled  on.  WTien  he  spoke 
next,  he  was  moved  by  a  quick  impulse. 
*'  Have  you  ever  read  Pope  among  your 
other  books  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  unless  in  the  little 
bits  in  my  'General  Literature.'  There  were 
•  Belinda's  Toilet '  and  the '  Dying  Christian,' 
very  different  specimens." 

"But  it  was  not  of  either  of  them  that  I 
was  thinking,"  he  said,  "  it  was  of  the  de- 
scription of  a  man  and  a  woman  struck  dead 
by  lightning  in  such  a  field  as  this." 

"  Oh  !  dear,  what  a  terrible  recollection  !  " 
she  said,  with  a  natural  shudder. 

"  But  it  was  not  so  terrible,  not  so  sad,  at 
least  as  you  think,"  he  e;iplained,  eagerly  ; 
"  they  died  together,  in  a  moment.  Don't  you 
think,"  he  hesitated,  "  that  there  are  people 
in  the  world  who  would  like  to  die  thus— 
that  there  are  experiences  in  this  life  worse 
than  death?" 

"  Ah  yes,  it  is  hard  for  those  who  are  left 
behind,"  she  said,  thinking  of  herself  and 
Anne.  "  I  had  a  sister  who  died,  and  I 
Vished  that  I  could  have  died  with  her." 
\Vhen  Pleasance  recalled  and  dwelt  on  the 
conversation  afterwards,  she  wondered  that 
she  could  have  spoken  of  Anne's  death  to  a 
Stranger,  she  shrank  from  what  she  had  said 
as  if  it  had  been  a  sacrilege,  committed 
against  .\nne's  memory,  and  still  it  had  felt 
Qo  sacrilege  at  the  moment. 

"There  are  relations  nearer  and  dearer 
than  sistera,"  he  said,  and  stopped  abruptly. 

And  Pleasance  knew,  though  she  had 
never  read  of  Pope's  stricken  and  slain 
lovers,  that  it  had  been  true  lovers  who 
bad  been  united  in  an  instantaneous  fiery 
death.  Her  heart  palpitated  in  the  silence. 
Ves,  she  could  comprehend  what  mercy, 
nay,  what  unearthly  bliss,  there  might  be  in 
such  a  death ;  and  this  young,  glib,  brown 
lad  beside  her,  who  had  nothing  at  all  of 
the  gloomy  hero  of  romance  about  him,  in 
whose  manliness  there  was  something  light* 


heartcdiy  boyrsh  in  its  very  self-assertion 
and  jauntiness,  whose  will  had  been  greater 
than  his  ability,  comprehended  the  existence 
of  deep  passion  also. 

Soon  the  air  became  perceptibly  lighter, 
and  a  ray  of  wan  and  watery  sunshine 
darted  suddenly  across  the  gloom  to  replace 
the  lightning.  The  ram  had  lessened,  and 
was  gradually  ceasing,  the  hidden  reapers 
began  lo  creep  out  of  their  shelter,  and  to 
look  around  them  to  see  if  the  storm  were 
passing  altogether,  and  prepare  to  resume 
their  work. 

As  Pleasance  and  Joel  Wray  came  forth 
from  their  refuge,  meaning  glances  and 
speeches  were  exchanged  freely  by  the 
women.  In  that  comparatively  primitive 
society  men  and  women  not  only  leapt,  like 
children,  to  rapid  conclusions,  but  pro- 
claimed these  conclusions  with  eqi^ly 
childish  candour. 

"  You  be '  goin'  to  'a  mor'n  one  string  to 
your  bow,  Pleasance,"  said  one  young  woman 
sarcastically. 

"  Mor,  us  will  see  what  Long  Dick  will  'a 
to  say  to  galiwantin*  ways,"  said  a  matron 
warningly. 

"  You  'ad  better  not  put  out  a  finger  to 
touch  some  folk's  goods,  young  man,  if  so  be 
you  want  to  keep  a  whole  skin,"  another 
motherly  woman  told  Joel  Wray. 

Both  Pleasance  and  Joel  knew  in  a  mo- 
ment, with  burning  cheeks  and  two  pairs  of 
eyes  that  sparkled  and  gleamed  with  anger 
and  other  feelings  in  the  anger,  what  was 
meant,  but  neither  answered  the  soft  im- 
peachment in  direct  words.  Joel  said 
something  lightly  and  defiantly  of  being  able 
to  take  care  of  his  own  bones,  and  of  this 
being  a  free  country,  where  cats  could  look 
at  kings,  and  any  man  might  ofier  any  woman 
an  umbrella  or  its  equivalent. 

"Hiey  did  not  separate,  not  even  so  far  as 
the  exigences  of  the  field-work  might  have 
permitted.  Joel  did  not  move  an  inch  firom 
Pleasance's  side,  and  Pleasance,  with  equal 
pride,  would  let  him  work  in  the  same 
proximity  that  they  had  preserved  all  the  day, 
while  she  turned  blind  eyes  and  deaf  ears  to 
the  gathering  gloom  and  surly  growls  of 
Long  Dick  every  time  his  path  crossed 
theirs. 

But  though  she  kept  a  calm  front  be- 
fore what  was  fast  becoming  the  gossip  of  the 
field,  and  to  what  it  might  tend,  though  she 
even  talked  and  laughed  fast  and  at  random 
because  of  it,  there  was  a  tumult  within  her, 
by  no  means  lessened  because  of  the  distinct 
consciousness  that,  far  beyond  any  anger  at 
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through  her  a  thrill  of  delight  at  their  pro- 
phetic truth. 

She  was  more  proud  than  ashamed  of 
being  distinguished  by  this  iad,  who  was  t 
3  working  lad  like  the  rest,  and  yet  who  v 
so  different  from  them,  and  had  so  much 
common  with  herself,  that  there  was  to  her  a. 
glamour  of  enchantment  about  him.  And 
she  had  never  been  made  proud — only  a 
little  vain,  perhaps,  and  with  her  better  feel- 
ings touched,  by  being  distinguished,  long 
and  sedulously,  by  poor  Dick  Blennerhasset. 
She  had  a  vivid  conception  which  she  half 
resisted,  half  admitted,  io  the  midst  of  her 
indignation  and  confusion,  that  this  harvest 
day,  with  its  toil  and  rest,  its  splendour  and 
storra,  was  the  happiest  day  she  had  ever 
known. 

She  recognised  with  glad  humility  that  be 
was  not  offended  by  the  implication  which  had 
coupled  their  names  together.  So  far  from 
its  driving  him  away  from  her,  it  was  causing 
him  to  abide  more  unmistakably,  and  more 
openly,  at  her  side,  while  with  passionate, 
long  side-looks,  he  was  seeking  continually 
to  catch  her  eye,  and  to  tell  her  silently  with 
what  abandonment  he  owned  the  chaise, 
and  how  he  besought  her  to  grant  him  grace 
by  responding,  however  &iintly,  to  his  dawning 
love. 

By  the  time  that  Pleasance  got  back  to  the 
Manor-house,  escorted  to  the  door  without 
any  strong  rebuff  on  her  part,  by  the  stranger, 
Joel  Wray,  the  news  had  travelled  to  Mrs. 
Balls.  Pleasance  had  got  a  new  young 
man,  who  had  been  making  up  to  her  all  the 
day  in  the  boldest  and  most  marked  manner, 
and  to  whom  Pleasance,  who,  unassuming  as 
she  was,  had  the  reputation  of  being  particu- 
lar, and  who  had  kept  the  great  match  of  the 
parish.  Long  Dick,  at  the  staffs  end  for 
years,  was  giving  evident  encouragement. 

Mrs,  Balls,  having  her  own  castles  in  the 
air,  in  which  Long  Dick  figured  as  master, 
in  a  way  that  was  so  assuring  and  "comf'able," 
was  much  taken  aback  and  disturbed  by  this 
contretemps.  Thus  she  also,  by  her  manner, 
confirmed  the  view  which  their  other  ac- 
quaintances had  taken,  and  made  Pleasance 
and  the  young  man  feel  that  her  glum- 
ness  and  testiness  to  Pleasance  were  all 
because  of  the  report  that  had  preceded  her 
and  the  company  in  which  she  had  come. 
The  flame  of  love  at  once  discovered,  spoken 
of,  opposed,  had  all  that  current  of  air  lent 
to  it  which  other  fiames  require  in  order  to 
fan  them  into  rapid  growth. 


Pleasance  had  promised  to  send  Joel  Wray 
balsam  for  his  smarting  feet,  as  she  would 
have  sought  to  comfort  any  fellow-creature 
in  need  of  comfort,  and  she  would  not  break 
her  promise  because  of  what  had  come  of  it. 

"  Please  yourself,"  Mrs.  Balls  had  said  un- 
graciously, when  the  proposal  was  made  to 
her  of  supplying  the  relief.  "  I  'ould  let  him 
go  and  get  his  blistered  feet  cured  where  he 
came  from.  What  are  mechanics— an'  he 
be  a  mechanic— doing  a-strolling  about  the 
country  like  players,  takin'  honest  folk's 
work  over  their  heads,  and  their  bites  out  on 
their  mouths.  We  wants  none  on  them — no, 
not  at  harvest  time.  It  is  a  temptin'  on 
Providence  not  to  take  time,  and  be  content 
with  the  hands  as  we  'a  knowed  all  our  days. 
A  black-a-viced  tanned  jumper  of  a  young 
man  as  will  be  here  tchday  and  gone  to- 
morrow, Phillis  Plum  can  do  what  she  likes 
with  his  feet,  athout  you  slasterin'  and  sendin' 
messes.  If  I  were  you,  Pleasance,  I  'ould  'a 
nowt  to  say  to  his  feet  What  are  his  feet 
mor'n  other  feet?  He  'a  been  walkin'  a 
many  days  ?  The  more  shame  to  him ;  let 
him  walk  hisself  off  to  where  he  started 
from,  an'  he  dare  go  back,  for  it's  like  enough 
he  started  on  such  a  wild-goose  chase  with  a 
flea  in  his  lug.  That's  all  I  a'  to  say.  But 
you  are  like  the  rest  on  the  gals  that  are 
women-grown,  Pleasance;  though  you  'a  book 
know  and  were  better  bred,  you'll  'a  your 
way ;  but  an  you  wunno  take  care  you'll 
repent  on  it.  It's  ill  takin'  up  with  a  stranger, 
even  when  you  duuno  slight  his  betters. 
Your  mother  knowed  that  afore  she  went 
out  on  the  world,  though  she  had  the  luck  to 
marry  a  gen'leman." 

Joel  came  over  within  the  hour  of  Phillis 
Plum's  receiving  the  application  from  Plea- 
sance, to  thank  her  warmly  for  remembering 
and  desiring  to  minister  to  his  pain.  Churl- 
ishly as  Mrs.  Balls  felt  inclined  to  conduct 
herself  towards  him,  she  could  not  refuse 
to  receive  an  acquaintance  of  Pleasance 
Hatton's;  indeed  Mrs.  Balls  had  been  the 
first  to  acknowledge  that,  according  to  the 
freedom  granted  to  working  men  and  women, 
Pleasance  had  a  right  to  please  herself  in  the 
acquaintance. 

In  addition,  disgusted  and  alarmed  as 
Mrs.  Balls  was,  she  could  not  have  the 
stranger  in  the  Manor  kitchen  without  talk- 
ing to  him,  and  she  could  not  see  him  stare 
at  Pleasance's  last  little  drawings  fluttering 
on  various  parts  of  the  walls,  above  the 
dresser,  in  the  window  recess,  and  on  the 
mantelpiece,  without  asking  him,  with  conse- 
quential complacency,  to  look  at  them. 
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"  I  dessay  you  beaut  accuGtomed  to  draw- 
ingses,  any  more  than  to  beasteses,  but  you 
can  tell  a  colt  01  a  pup  when  you  see  'en,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

Pleasance  had  not  advanced  a  single  step 
in  art,  except  perhaps  that  she  took  rough  like- 
nesses with  greater  facility  and  celerity  than 
ever.  But  certainly  the  parson  and  Lawyer 
Lockwood  might  have  been  at  rest,  for  she 
had  not  spoilt  a  good  daiiywontan  and  house- 
keeper by  aspiring  to  be  a  tenth-rate  artist. 

Joel  Wray  was  looking  at  the  drawings 
with  a  bright  smile.  "  I  recognise  every  one 
of  the  originals,"  he  said,  "and  I  could  not 
do  the  like,  though  I  liave  learnt  enough 
drawing  to  point  out  most  of  the  wrong 
strokes.  We  have  so  many  schools  of  art," 
be  explained,  "  which  many  fellows  attend  in 
the  evenings,  since  it  helps  them  in  most  of 
their  trades," 

"  If  the  picters  are  as  like  what  they  are 
meant  for  as  one  pea  to  anudder,  I  dunno 
see  where  the  wrongness  can  lie,"  said  Mrs. 
Balls,  stiffly  paying  no  attention  to  his  ex- 
planation, and  thinking  within  herself,  "  a 
fault-findin'  jackanapes  and  whipper-snapper. 
This  do  come  to  open  Pleasance's  eyes, 
sure-ly." 

But  Pleasance  was  only  glancing  shyly  at 
the  critic,  and  reflecting  h^w  well  he  looked 
in  this  light,  brown  as  he  was  and  of  no  great 
build  fora  man,  but  he  must  have  he»i  finely 
knit,  for  he  Stood  and  sat  and  leant  against  the 
window  with  the  ease  and  grace  whidi  showed 
what  town  breeding  and  its  amount  of  educa- 
tion could  do,  even  for  a  wofking  man,  while 
he  owed  no  advantage  to  dress,  for  of  course 
he  wore  his   working-dress,  he    had    only 


washed  his  face  and  hands  and  combed  his 
hair,  as  Pleaance  had  done  for  herself,  in 

the  interval  since  they  had  parted.. 

"You  read  and  you  draw  in  midst  of  your 
hard  work,"  said  Joel,  enthusiastically ;  "  are 
you  musical  too?"  and  he  looked  round  as 
if  he  expected  to  see  a  piano  or  an  organ, 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Pleasance,  laughing  frankly, 
"  I  have  forgotten  all  my  music  except  what 
belongs  to  humming  a  tune.  I  have  hardly 
voice  for  the  simplest  song.  I  wish  I  had, 
for  then  I  could  sing  as  I  worked,  when  I 
had  breath  to  spare.  But  if  you  are  fond  of 
music  you  should  hear  Clem  Blennerhasset 
and  his  fiddle;  it  reminds  me  of  what  I  leamt 
about  Orpheus  in  our  old  mythology  lesson." 

"  Is  this  Clem  Blennerbasset  a  friend  of 
yours  ?  "  asked  Joel,  with  a  shade  of  reserve 
and  vexation  in  his  voice. 

"  He  is  the  brother  of  my  friend  Lizzie 
Blennerhasset,"  replied  Pleasance,  demurely, 
enjoying,  without  analyzing  the  enjoyment, 
the  suspicion  of  restlessness  and  annoyance 
which  she  had  provoked. 

"  Clem  Blennerhasset  'ad  better  learn  to 
earn  his  bread  afore  he  plays  his  whistle,"  in- 
terposed Mrs.  Balls  innocently;  "a  great 
wambling  boy  like  he  should  be  thinking  of 
gettin'  out  of's  apprenticeship  and  ceasin'  to 
be  tied  to  smith  Blennerhasset's  apron,  instead 
of  fiddlin  away  every  hap'orth  of  his  spare 
time.  I  d'  know  his  mother  is  fretted  to  fiddle- 
strings  with  his  fiddlin'." 

"Ah,  I  must  hear  this  boy  fiddler,"  said 
Joel  heartily,  with  a  look  of  mingled  relief 
and  reproach  at  Pleasance,  which  she  met 
with  a  slight  laugh,  though  she  could  not 
have  told  why  she  laughed  the  low  laugh. 
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LIKE  a  river  glraious 
Is  God's  perfect  peace. 
Over  all  victorious 

In  its  bright  increase. 
Perfect,  yet  it  floweth 

Fuller  every  day ; 
Perfect,  yet  it  groweth 
Deeper  all  the  way. 
Ckoruf — Stayed  upon  Jehovah, 
Hearts  are  fully  blest, 
Finding,  as  He  promised, 
Perfect  peace  and  rest 

Hidden  in  the  hollow 

Of  His  blessbd  hand, 
Never  foe  can  follow, 

Never  traitor  stand. 


Not  a  surge  of  worry, 

Not  a  shade  of  care, 
Not  a  blast  of  huny. 

Touch  the  spirit  there. 
Chorus — Stayed  upon  Jehovah,  &c. 

Every  joy  or  trial 

Falleth  from  above. 
Traced  upon  our  dial 

By  the  Sun  of  Love. 
We  may  trust  Him  solely 

All  for  us  to  do ; 
They  who  trust  Him  wholly 

Find  Him  wholly  true. 
Chorus — Stayed  upon  Jehovah,  itc. 

FRANCES   RIDLEY  HAVERGAL. 
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THE   CHEVIOT   HILLS. 

By  JAMES   GEIKIE,  F.R.S. 


SOME  reference  was  made  in  a  previous 
paper  (see  p.  12)  to  the  general 
appearance  presented  by  the  valleys  of  the 
Cheviots.  In  their  upper  reaches  they  arc 
often  rough  and  rocky ;  narrow  dells,  in  fact, 
flanked  with  steep  shingle-covered  slopes, 
and  occasionally  overlooked  by  beetling 
crags  or  fringed  with  lofty  scaurs  of  decom- 
posing rocks.  As  we  follow  down  the 
valleys  they  gradually  widen  out ;  the  hill- 
slopes  becoming  less  steep  and  retiring  from 
the  stream  so  as  to  leave  a  narrow  strip  of 
meadow-land  through  which  the  clear  waters 
canter  gaily  on  to  the  low  grounds  of  the 
Teviot,  In  their  middle  reaches  these  up- 
land dales  are  not  infrequently  well  culti- 
vated to  a  considerable  height,  as  in  the 
districts  between  Hoivnam  and  Morebattle, 
and  between  Belford  and  Yelholm — the 
former  in  the  valley  of  the  Kale,  and  the 
latter  in  that  of  the  Bowmont.  It  is  notice- 
able that  the  narrower  and  steeper  reaches 
all  lie  among  Silurian  strata  and  Old  Red 
Sandstone  porphyrites.  No  sooner  do  we 
leave  the  regions  occupied  by  these  tough 
and  hard  rock-masses  than  the  whole  as- 
pect of  the  scenery  changes.  The  sur- 
rounding hills  immediately  lose  in  height 
and  fall  away  into  a  softly  undulating  coun- 
try, through  which  the  streams  and  rivers 
have  dug  for  themselves  deep  romantic 
channels.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a,  fact,  as  we 
sliall  see  by-and-by,  that  south-west  of  the 
region  occupied  by  the  igneous  rocks  of  the 
Cheviot  Hills,  all  the  higher  portions  of  the 
range  (Hungry  Law,  Carter  Fell,  Peel  Fell, 
&c.)  are  built  up  of  sandstones.  For  the 
present,  however,  I  confine  attention  to 
those  valleys  whose  upper  reaches  He  either 
wholly  or  in  part  among  igneous  rocks  or 
Silurian  strata.  A  typical  and  certainly  the 
most  beautiful  example  is  furnished  us  by 
the  vale  of  the  river  Jed.  This  stream  rises 
among  the  sandstone  heights  which  have 
just  been  mentioned  as  composing  the 
south-west  portion  of  the  Cheviot  range. 
The  first  seven  or  eight  miles  of  its  course 
leads  us  through  a  broad  open  valley,  which 
has  been  hollowed  out  almost  exclusively  in 
sandstones  and  shales  ;  by-and-by,  however,  Jt 
takes  us  into  a  Silurian  tract,  and  thereupon 
the  valley  contracts  and  the  hiil-slopes 
descend  more  steeply  to  the  stream.  But 
we   soon    leave  the  grassy  glades  of  this 


Silurian  tract  and  enter  all  at  once  upon 
what  may  be  termed  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  Jed.  No  longer  cooped  up  in  the  rocky 
gully  which  it  has  painfully  worn  for  itself 
in  the  hard  greywack^  and  shales,  this 
stream  now  winds  through  a  much  deeper 
and  broader  cliannel  which  has  evidently 
been  excavated  with  greater  ease.  High  pre- 
cipitous banks  and  scaurs  now  overlook  the 
river  at  every  bend,  the  banks  becoming 
higher  and  higher  and  retiring  further  and 
further  from  each  other,  as  the  water  glides 
on  its  way,  until  at  last  they  fairly  open 
upon  the  broad  vale  of  the  TevioL  Some- 
times the  river  flows  along  one  side  of  its 
valley  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  when- 
ever this  is  the  case,  it  gives  us  a  line  of 
bold  cliffs  which  are  usually  flanked  on  the 
opposite  side  by  sloping  ground.  This  is 
the  general  character  of  all  valleys  of  erosion, 
and  especially  of  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Jed. 

A  glance  at  the  cliffs  and  scaurs  of  the 
Jed  shows  that  they  consist  of  horizontal 
or  gently  undulating  strata  of  soft  earthy, 
friable,  shaly  sandstone,  arranged  in  thin 
beds  and  bands,  which  alternate  rapidly 
with  crumbling,  sandy,  and  earthy  shales; 
the  whole  forming  a  loose  and  uncon- 
solidated mass  that  readily  becomes  a  prey 
to  the  action  of  the  weather,  ram,  frost, 
and  running  water.  The  prevailing  colour 
is  a  dull  red,  but  pale  yellow,  white,  green, 
and  purple  discolorations  are  visible  when 
the  strata  are  closely  scanned.  The  finest 
sections  occur  between  Glen  Douglas  and 
Inchbonnie,  and  at  Mossburnford,  but  the 
cliffs  throughout  present  the  same  general 
appearance,  and  are  picturesque  in  the_ 
highest  degree.  Everywhere  the  banks  are" 
thickly  wooded,  and  even  the  steep  red 
scaurs  are  dashed  and  flecked  with  greenery, 
which  droops  and  springs  from  every  ledge 
and  crevice  in  which  a  root  can  fix  itself. 
How  vivid  and  striking  is  the  contrast 
between  the  fresh  delicate  green  of  early 
summer  and  the  rich  warm  lint  of  these 
rocks  which  when  lit  up  by  the  setting  sun 
seem  almost  to  glow  and  bum !  Well  may 
the  good  folks  of  Jedburgh  be  proud  of  the 
lovely  valley  in  which  their  lot  is  cast.  In 
no  similar  district  in  Scotland  will  the  artist 
meet  with  a  greater  number  of  such  "  deli- 
cious bits,"  in  which  all  the  charms  of  wood 
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and  water,  of  mea:1ow  and  rock  are  so  Iiamio- 
niously  combined.  It  is  not  with  the  scenic 
beauties  of  the  Jed,  however,  that  we  liave 
at  present  to  do,  I  wish  the  reader  to 
examine  with  me  certain  appearances  visible 
at  the  base  of  the  red  beds,  where  these 
rest  upon  those  older  rocks  which  have 
foimed  the  subject  of  preceding  papers.  In 
the  bed  of  the  river  at  Jedburgh,  we  see  the 
junction  between  the  red  beds  and  the 
Silurian  strata,  and  may  observe  how  the 
bottom  portions  of  the  former,  which  repose 
immediately  upon  the  greywackds,  are 
abundantly  charged  with  well-rounded  and 
water-worn  stones.  Many  of  these  stones 
consist  of  greywack^,  hardened  grii,  and 
other  kinds  of  rock,  and  most  of  them 
undoubtedly  have  been  derived  from  Silurian 
strata.  In  other  districts  where  the  o!d 
igneous  rocks  of  the  Cheviots  form  the  pave- 
ment upon,  which  the  red  beds  repose,  the 
stones  in  the  lower  'portions  of  the  latter  are 
made  up  chiefly  of  rounded  fragments  of  the 
underlying   porphyrites.     All  which  clearly 


shows  that  the  red  beds  have  been  built  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  older  strata  of  the  district. 
This  is  unquestionably  the  origin  not  only 
of  the  conglomerates,  b'Jt  of  all  the  red  beds 
through  which  the  river  Jed  cuts  its  way 
from  the  base  of  the  hills  to  the  Teviot. 
When  we  trace  out  the  boundary  of  these 
beds,  we  find  that  this  leads  us  along  the 
base  of  the  hills,  close  to  the  hill-foot;  and 
not  only  so,  but  it  frequently  takes  us  into 
the  hill-valleys  also.  And  this  shows  that 
the  Cheviots  had  already  been  deeply  exca- 
vated by  streams  before  any  portion  of  the 
red  beds  was  deposited. 

I  have  said  that  the  red  beds  are  approxi- 
mately horizontal ;  sometimes,  however,  they 
have  a  decided  dip  or  inclination,  and  When 
this  is  continuous,  it  is  iovariably  in  a  direc- 
tion away  from  the  hills.  Thus  as  we  tra- 
verse the  ground  from  the  hiil-foot  to  the 
Teviot,  we  pass  over  the  outcrops  of  the  red 
beds  and  slowly  rise  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
geological  position.  The  strata,  however, 
are  generally  so  flat  that  their  dip  is  often 
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not  greater  than  the  average  slope  or  incli- 
nation of  the  ground.  Hence  when  we 
ascend  the  valley-slopes  from  the  stream,  we 
soon  reach  the  higher  beds  of  the  series,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  undulating  heights  that 
overlook  the  Jed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jedburgh.  In  that  district  a  number  of 
quarries  have  been  opened,  in  which  the 
upper  beds  of  the  red  series  are  well  ex- 
posed, as  at  Femiehirst,  Tudhope,  &c. 
These  consist  of  thick  beds  of  greyish 
white,  yellowish,  and  reddish  sandstones, 
which,  unlike  the  crumbling  earthy  deposits 
below,  are  quite  suitable  for  building  pur- 
poses. Scales  of  fish  and  plant  remains  are 
often  met  with  in  the  thick  sandstones,  but 
the  underlying,  earthy,  friable,  red  beds 
appear  .to  be  quite  destitute  of  any  organic 
remains. 

Let  us  now  briefly  recapitulate  the  main 
&cts  we  have  just  ascertained.  They  are 
these:  i.  All  the  low  grounds  that  abut 
upon  the  hills  are  composed  of  horizontal  or 
nearly  horizontal  strata,  which  consist  chiefly 
xvn— 19 


of  red  earthy  beds,  passing  down  into  con- 
glomerates, and  up  into  whitish  and  reddish 
sandstones.  3.  The  conglomeratic  portion 
forms  the  boundary  of  the  series,  fringing 
the  outskirts  of  the  hills,  and  resting  some- 
times upon  Silurian  strata  and  sometimes 
upon  Old  Red  Sandstone  igneous  rocks.  3. 
Fossils  occur  in  the  White  and  Red  Sand- 
stones, but  seem  to  be  wanting  m  the  red 
earthy  beds. 

Tile  accompanying  diagram  gives  a  gene- 
ralised view  of  the  relation  borne  by  the  red 
beds  to  the  older  rocks  of  the  Cheviots.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  former  rest  unconform- 
ably  upon  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  igneous 
rocks,  and  also,  of  course,  upon  the  Silurian 
strata.  The  section  shows  that  the  red  beds 
lie  upon  a  worn  and  denuded  surface.  Now 
this  speaks  to  the  lapse  of  a  long  period  of 
time.  It  may  be  remembered  that  we  had 
some  grounds  for  believing  that  the  latest 
eruptions  of  the  Cheviot  volcanoes  were  sub- 
aerial.  The  evidence  now  enables  us  to 
advance  further,  and  to  state  that  af\er  the 
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close  of  the  volcanic  period,  the  whofe- 
Cheviot  dbtrict  existed  as  an  elevated  trael 
of  dry  land,  from  which  streams  flowed  north 
and  soutb.  And  foi  so  long  a  time  did  these 
i^nditioas  endure,  that  the  rivulets  and 
streams  were  enabled  to  scoop  out  many 
channel  and  broad  valleys  before  any  of  ibie- 
outlying  red  beds  had  come  into  existence. 
Before  the  conglomerate  beds  were  laid 
down,  the  ancient  volcanic  bank  of  the 
Cheviots  had  thus  suffered  great  erosion. 
This  is  what  "unconfonnability"  means. 
It  points  to  the  prolonged  continuance  of  a 
land  suri'ace,  subject  as  that  must  always  be 
to  the  wearing  action  of  the  sub-aerial  foices. 
Rain  and  frost  disintegrate  the  rocks,  and 
running  water  rolls  the  debris  from  high»  to 
lower  levels,  and  piles  it  up  in  the  fona  of 
gravel,  sand,  and  mud,  in  lalces  and  the  sea. 
While  the  old  volcanic  country  of  the 
Cheviots  was  being  thus  denuded,  it  would 
appear  that  a  wide  extent  of  land  existed  io 
the  Northern  Highlands  and  Southern  Up- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  also  in  what  are  now 
the  lake  districts  of  England  and  the  hilly 
tracts  of  Wales.  And  in  all  these  regions 
valleys  were  formed,  which  at  a  subsequent 
time  were  more  or  less  filled  up  with  newer 
deposits. 

The  presence  of  the  red  beds  that  sweep 
round  the  base  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  shows 
unmistakably  that  a  period  of  submergence 
followed  these  land  conditions.  All  the  low 
grounds  of  Southern  Scotland  disappeared 
beneath  a  wide  sheet  of  water,  which 
stretched  from  the  foot  of  the  Lammermuirs 
up  to  the  base  of  the  Cheviots,  and  here  and 
there  entered  the  valleys,  and  so  extended 
into  the  hills.  This  water,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  that  of  an  open  sea, 
rather  was  it  portion  of  a  great  freshwater 
lake,  brackish  lagoon,  or  inland  sea.  The 
lowest  beds  of  the  red  series  are  merely 
hardened  layers  and  masses  of  gravel  and 
rolled  shingle,  which  would  seem  at  first 
sight  to  indicate  the  former  action  of  waves 
along  a  sea-beach.  There  are  certain 
appearances,  however,  which  lead  to  the 
belief  that  these  ancient  shingle  beds  have 
had  quite  another  origin.  In  some  places 
the  stones  exactly  resemble  in  shape  those 
peculiar  blunted  stones  and  boulders  which 
are  found  so  abundantly  in  what  are  termed 
glacial  deposits,  and  which  owe  their  origin 
to  the  grinding  action  of  glaciers.  Such 
glaciated  stones  are  frequently  covered  with 
stride  or  scratches,  which  they  received  when, 
under  the  ice,  they  were  rubbed  gainst  each 
other,  or  upon  the  rocky  bed  of  the  slowly 


moving  ^hoier-  And  some  of  1^- stones  in 
these  old  aongloraenites  are  narked  is  this 
way.  But  this  is  very  rarely  the-  ease  benause 
most  of  tite-  sCoocs  aj^iear  subeequenii^  to 
have  been  rolled  about  in  watef,.and  in  this 
^M-ocess  they  would  lose  any  ioe-marLings 
they  may  have  had,  and  becone  smoothed 
and  rounded  like  ordinary  gravel  stones. 
The  same  appeaiances  may  be  ooted  is  the 
glacier  v«lley»  oi  Norway  and  Switzeifand, 
where  at  the-  piesenl  day  the-  glaciated 
stones  wltich'  are  pushed  out  at  the  lower 
ends  of  the  glaners  are  rolled  ai>aut  in  the 
streams,  and  soon  lose  all  trace  of  their  ice 
origin.  3t  is.  impossibk,  howev8i>r  ^  enter 
here  into  all  the  details  of  th»  evidence 
which  ioduce  me  to  conclude  tiiai  glaciers 
existed  at  this  eaiiy  period  among  the 
Cheviot  and  Lammermuir  Hills.  In  the 
latt«  district,  tbe  conglomerates  occur  in 
such  masses  and  so  exactly  vssemUe  the 
morainic  debiis  and  ice-rubbish>  of  ntodem 
glacial  regions,  that  Professor  Ramsay  long 
ago  suggested  their  ice-origin. 

Let  us  conceive,  then,  that  when  the 
ancimt  lake  or  inland  sea  of  which  I  have 
spoken  reached  the  base  of  the  Cheviots,  there 
were  glaciers  nestling  in  the  vaUeysv  Streams 
issuing  from  the  lower  ends  of  these  would 
sweep  great  quantities  of  ^»vel  down  the 
valleys  to  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  there  might  be  enough 
wave  action  to  spread  the  gravel  out  along 
the  shores.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
main  heaps  of  shingle  would  gather  opposite 
what  were  at  that  time  the  mouths  of  glader 
valleys  ;  aud  it  is  just  in  such  positions  that 
we  now  meet  with  the  thickest  masses  of 
conglomerate.  Ere  long,  however,  the  glaciers 
would  seem  to  have  melted  away,  and  only 
fine  sand  and  mud,  with  here  and  there  small 
rounded  stones  and  grit,  accumulated  round 
the  shores  of  the  ancient  lake.  Of  course, 
during  all  this  time  fine-grained  sediment 
gatliered  over  the  deeper  parts  of  the  lake 
bottom. 

We  have  no  evidence  to  show  what  kind 
of  creatures,  if  any,  inhabited  the  land  at 
this  time  ;  nor  do  any  fossils  occur  in  the  red 
earthy  beds,  to  throw  light  upon  the  condi- 
tions of  life  that  may  have  obtained  in  the 
lake.  So  long  as  the  glaciers  sent  down  ice- 
cold  water,  however,  the  conditions  would 
hardly  be  favourable  to  life  of  any  kind ;  for 
glacial  lakes  are  generally  barren.  But  the 
absence  of  fossils  may  be  due  to  other 
causes  besides  this.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  red  strata  are,  as  a  rule,  unfossiliferous, 
and  the  few  fossils  which  they  do 
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yield  are  generally  indicative  ratbei  of  lacus- 
trine and  brackish-water,  than  marine  con- 
ditions. The  paucity  or  absence  of  oi^auic 
remains  seems  to  have  been  often  due  to 
the  presence  in  the  water  of  a  superabun- 
dance of  salts.  Now  this  excessive  salinity 
may  have  arisen  in  either  of  two  ways. 
Fiist,  we  ntay  suppose  some  wide  reach  of  the 
sea  to  have  been  cut  off  from  communication 
with  the  open  ocean  by  an  elevation  of  a 
portion  of  its  bed ;  and  in  this  case  we  should 
have  a  lagoon  of  salt-water,  which  evapora- 
tion would  tend  to  concentrate  to  such  a 
degree,  that  by-and-by  nothing  would  be  able 
to  live  in  its  waters.  Or,  £^n,  we  may  have 
a  lake  so  poisoned  by  the  influx  of  springs 
and  streams,  carrying  various  salts  in  solu- 
tion, as  to  render  it  uninhabitable  by  life 
of  any  Idnd,  either  animal  or  vegetable. 
Many  red  sandstone  deposits,  as  Professor 
Ramiiay  has  pointed  out,  are  evidently 
lagoon  formations,  which  is  po'oved  by  the 
presence  of  their  associated  beds  of  roclc-salt, 
gypsum,  and  magnesian  limestone.  They 
have  slowly  accumulated  in  great  inland  seas, 
whose  waters  were  subject  to  evaporation 
and  concentration,  although  now  and  then 
they  seem  to  have  communicated  more  or 
less  freely  with  the  ocean.  The  red  earthy 
beds  of  the  Jed,  however,  although  unfossili- 
ferous,  yet  contain  no  trace  of  rock-salt  or 
magnesian  limestone.  The  only  character 
they  have  in  common  with  the  salt-bearing 
strata  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  of  England 
is  their  colour,  due  to  the  presence  of  per- 
oxide of  iron,  which  we  can  hardly  conceive 
could  have  been  deposited  in  the  mud  of  a 
sea  communicating  freely  with  the  ocean. 
But  a  quiet  lake  fed  by  rivulets  and  streams 
that  drained  an  old  volcanic  district,  is  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  water-basin  in  which 
highly  ferruginous  mud  and  sand  might  be 
expected  to  accumulate.  Such  a  lake 
tainted  with  the  various  salts,  &c.,  carried 
into  it  by  streams  and  springs  (some  of 
which  may  have  been  thermal ;  for,  as  we 
shall  see  presently,  the  volcanic  forces, 
although  quiescent,  were  yet  not  extinct), 
might  well  be  unfitted  for  either  animal  or 
plant,  and  probably  this  is  one  reason,  at 
least,  why  the  red  earthy  beds  of  the  Jed  are 
so  unfossiliferous. 

After  some  time,  the  physical  conditions 
in  the  regions  under  review  experienced 
some  further  modification.  Considemble 
depression  of  the  land  gradually  super- 
vened, and  the  waters  of  our  inland  sea  or 
lake  rose  high  on  the  slopes  of  the  Cheviots. 
Mark  now  how  the  character  of  the  sedi- 


ment  changes.  TUx  prevailing  red  colour 
has  disappeared,  and  white,  yellow,  and  pale 
greenish  or  grey  sand  begins  to  be  poured  over 
the  bed  of  the  lake.  Even  yet,  however,  fer- 
ruginous matter  exists  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  tint  the  sediment  red  in  some  places. 
With  the  appearance  of  these  lighter-coloured 
sandy  deposits,  the  conditions  seem  to  have 
become  better  fitted  to  sustain  life.  Fish  of 
peculiar  forms,  which,  like  the  gar-pike  of 
North  American  lakes,  were  provided  with 
a  strong  scaly  armour  of  tough  bone, 
began  to  abound,  weeds  grew  in  die  water, 
and  the  neighbouring  land  supported  a  vege- 
tation now  very  meagrely  represented  by  the 
few  remains  of  plants  which  have  been  pre- 
served. In  some  places  fish-scales  are  found 
in  considerable  abundance.  They  belong 
to  several  genera  and  species  which  are 
more  or  less  characteristic  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  formation.  The  most  remarkable 
form  was  the  I^erieMAys,  or  wing-finned  fish. 
Its  blunt-shaped  head  and  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  its  body  were  sheathed  in  a  solid 
case  of  bone,  formed  by  the  union  of  nume- 
rous bony  scales  or  plates.  Two  curious 
curved  spine-like  arms  occupied  the  place 
of  pectoral  fins,  and  may  have  been  used  by 
the  creature  in  paddling  along  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  or  l^e  in  which  it  lived.  The 
posterior  part  of  the  body  was  covered  with 
bony  scales,  but  these  were  not  suturally 
united.  Other  kinds  of  fish  were  the  Ifolo- 
ptyc/dus  and  Coaosteus,  both  of  which  were, 
like  the  Pterichthys,  furnished  with  bony 
scales.  The  scales  of  the  former  overlapped, 
and  had  a  curious  wrinkled  suiiace.  The 
head  of  the  Coccosteus  was  protected  b^  a 
large  bony  shield  or  buckler,  and  a  similar 
bony  armour  covered  the  ventral  region. 

The  organic  remains  of  these  fish-bearing 
strata  are  too  scanty,  however,  to  enable  us 
to  form  any  idea  of  the  kind  of  climate 
which  characterized  the  district  at  this  long- 
past  period ;  but  if  we  rely  upon  the  fossils 
which  have  been  met  with  in  strata  of  the 
same  or  approximately  the  same  age  else- 
where, we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the 
climate  was  genial,  and  nourished  on  the 
land  an  abundant  vegetation,  consisting  of 
ferns,  great  reeds,  and  dub-mosses,  which 
attained  the  dimensions  of  large  trees,  coni- 
fers, and  other  strange  trees  which  have  no 
living  analogues. 

It  seems  most  likely  that  when  the  land 
sank  down  in  the  Cheviot  district,  so  as  to 
allow  the  old  lake  to  reach  as  it  were  a 
higher  level,  some  communication  with  the 
outlying  ocean  was    effected.     Red  fenu- 
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ginous  mud  would  then  cease  to  accumu- 
late, or  gather  only  now  and  then  ;  the  de- 
posits would,  for  the  most  part,  be  white  or 
yellow,  or  pale  green ;  and  fish  would  be 
able  to  come  in  from  the  sea.  The  com- 
munication with  the  ocean,  however,  was 
probably  never  very  free,  but  liable  to  fre- 
quent interruption. 

Here,  then,  ends  the  third  great  period  of 
'time  represented  by  the  roclcs  of  the  Cheviot 
district.  The  first  period,  as  we  have  seen, 
closed  with  the  deposition  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  strata.  Thereafter  there  supervened 
a  vast  lapse  of  time,  not  recorded  in  the 
Cheviots  by  the  presence  of  any  rocks,  but 
represented  in  other  regions  by  the  enor- 
mous series  of  the  Upper  Silurian  forma- 
tions. During  this  unrecorded  portion  of 
past  time,  the  Silurian  strata  of  the  Cheviots 
were  hardened,  compressed,  folded,  upheaved 
to  the  light  of  day,  and  worn  into  hills  and 
valleys  by  the  action  of  the  subaorial  forces. 
Then  began  the  second  period  of  rock- 
forming  in  OUT  district    Volcanoes  poured 


out  successive  beds  of  molten  matter  and 
showers  of  stones  and  ashes,  and  so  built  up 
the  rock-masses  of  the  highest  parts  of  the 
Cheviot  Hills.  All  these  eruptions  belonged 
to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  age,  and  form  a 
portion  of  what  we  term  the  Lower  Old  Red 
Sandstone.  After  the  eitlinction  of  the  vol- 
canoes, another  prolonged  period  elapsed, 
which  is  not  accounted  for  in  the  Cheviots 
by  the  presence  of  any  rocks.  Then  it  was, 
as  we  know,  that  the  great  volcanic  bank 
was  denuded  and  worn  into  a  system  of  hills 
and  valleys.  Now,  since  it  is  evident  that 
the  red  beds  of  the  Jed  and  other  places  are 
also  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  age,  it  follows 
that  they  must  belong  to  a  higher  place  in 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  formation  than  the 
highly  denuded  igneous  rocks  upon  which 
they  rest  un conformably.  The  reasonable 
conclusion  seems  to  be  th,it  the  denudation 
or  wearing  away  of  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone igneous  rocks  of  the  Cheviots  was 
effected  during  that  period  which  is  repre- 
sented in  dther  districts  of  Scotland  by  what 


is  called  the  Middle  Old  Red  Sandstone,  so 
that  the  Jed  beds  will  thus  rank  as  Upper 
Old  Red  Sandstone. 

I  come  now  to  sp>eak  of  certain  rocks 
which,  although  they  are  developed  chiefly 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  district,  yet  require 
a  little  consideration  before  we  can  complete 
our  account  of  the  geological  history  of  the 
Cheviots.  The  rocks  referred  to  consist 
chiefly  of  old  lava  beds,  which  very  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone. They  appear  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Tweed  valley  below  Kelso,  whence  they 
extend  south-west  and  west,  crossing  the 
river  at  Makerstoun,  and  sweeping  north  to 
form  the  hills  about  Smailhoim,  Stichiil,  and 
Hume,  All  to  the  east  of  these  rocks,  the 
valley  of  the  Tweed  is  occupied  with  a  great 
thickness  of  grey  sandstones,  and  grey  and 
blue  shales  and  clays,  with  which  are  asso- 
ciated thin  cement-stone  bands,  and  occa- 
sional coarse  sandy  limestones  called  corn- 
stone.  These  strata  rest  upon  the  outskirts 
of  the  Kelso  igneous  rocks,  and  are  clearly 
of  later  date  than  these,  since  in  their  lower 
beds,  which  are  often  conglomeratic,  we  find 


numerous  rounded  fragments  of  the  igneous 
rocks  upon  which  the  sandstones  and  shales 
abut.  The  latter  have  yielded  a  number  of 
fossils,  both  animals  and  plants,  to  which  I 
shall  refer  presently.  In  the  bed  of  the 
Teviot  near  Roxburgh,  and  elsewhere,  the 
Kelso  igneous  rocks  are  found  reposing 
upon  whitish  and  reddish  sandstones,  which 
are  evidently  the  upper  members  of  the  red 
beds  of  the  Jed  Water  and  other  localiries. 

Strata  closely  resembling  the  grey  sand- 
stones and  shales  of  the  Tweed  valley 
appear  among  the  Cheviot  Hills  at  the  head 
of  the  Jed  Water,  where  they  arc  marked  by 
the  presence  of  thick  massive  sandstones, 
which  form  all  the  tops  of  the  hills  between 
Hungry  Law  and  the  heights  that  ov^look 
the  sources  of  the  Liddel  Water — the  greatest 
height  reached  being  at  Carter  Fell,  which 
is  1,815  '^^^  above  the  sea  level.  The  strata 
at  this  place  contain  some  impure  limestone 
and  thin  seams  of  coal.  No  old  lava  beds, 
however,  like  those  of  Kelso,  underlie  the 
series,  which  appears  to  rest  directly  upon 
the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

Now  let  us  rapidly  sum  up  what  seem  to 
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he  the  inferences  suggested  by  these  few 
briefly-stated  facts.  We  have  seen  that  the 
Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  began  to  be 
deposited  in  a  lake  which,  as  time  wore  on, 
probably  communicated  with  the  sea,  while 
the  land  was  undergoing  a  process  of  depres- 
sion, so  that  the  area  of  deposition  was  thus 
widely  increased,  and  sediment  gradually 
accumulated  in  places  and  at  levels  which 
existed  as  dry  land  when  the  ancient  lake 
first  appeared  in  the  Cheviot  district.  The 
old  lava  beds  of  Kelso  show  that  the  vol- 
canic forces,  which  had  long  been  quiescent, 
again  became  active.  Great  floods  of  molten 
matter  issued  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  poured  over  the  bottom  of  the  inland 
sea.  But  all  the  larger  volcanoes  of  this 
period  were  confined  to  the  centre  of  the 
Tweed  valley.     Not  a  few  little  isolated  vol- 
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canoes,  however,  seem  to  have  dotted  the 
sea-bottom  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Kelso 
area.  From  these,  showers  of  stones  were 
ejected,  and  sometimes  also  they  poured  out 
molten  matter.  Their  sites  are  now  repre- 
sented by  rounded  hills  which  stand  up, 
more  or  less  abruptly,  above  the  level  of 
the  undulating  tracts  in  which  they  occur. 
Among  the  most  marked  are  Rubers  Law, 
Black  Law,  the  Dunian,  and  Lanton  Hill. 
Of  course  it  is  only  the  plugged-up  vents  or 
necks  that  now  remain ;  all  the  loose  ejecta- 
menta  by  which  they  must  at  one  time  have 
been  surrounded  have  long  since  been  worn 
and  washed  away.  At  last  the  Kelso  vol- 
canoes became  extinct,  and  the  little  ones 
also  probably  died  out  at  the  same  time. 
Another  long  period  now  ensued,  during 
which  the  inkind  sea  disappeared,  and  its 
dried-up  bed  was  subjected  to  the  denuding 


action  of  the  subaerial  forces.  The  volcanic 
rocks  of  the  Kelso  district  suffered  consider- 
able erosion,  while  the  softer  sandy  strata 
amonast  which  they  were  erupted  no  doubt 
expenenccd  still  greater  waste.  Ere  long, 
however,  the  scene  again  changes;  and  what 
is  now  the  vaie  of  the  Tweed  becomes  a  wide 
estuary,  the  shores  of  which  are  formed  at 
first  by  the  Kelso  igneous  rocks.  Into  this 
estuary  rivers  and  streams  carry  the  spoil  of 
the  Southern  Uplands,  and  strew  its  bed  with 
sand  and  mud.  Occasionally  ferns  and  large 
coniferous  trees  are  floated  down,  and,  getting 
waterlogged,  sink  to  the  bottom,  where  they 
become  entombed  in  the  slowly  accumu- 
lating sediment.  The  character  of  these 
plants  shows  that  the  climate  must  have 
been  genial.  They  belong  to  species  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  Carboniferous  forma- 
tion, and  we  took  upon  them  with  interest 
as  the  forerunners  of  that  vast  plant-growth 
which  by-and-by  was  to  cover  wide  areas  in 
Britain,  and  to  give  rise  to  our  coal-seams, 
the  source  of  so  much  national  wealth.  In 
the  waters  of  the  estuary,  minute  crustaceous 
creatures  called  cyprides  abounded,  and  with 
these  were  associated  a  number  of  small 
shells,  chiefly  univalves.  Here  and  there 
considerable  quantities  of  calcareous  mud 
and  sand  gathered  on  the  bed  of  the  estuary, 
and  formed  in  time  beds  of  cement-stone, 
and  impure  limestone  or  comstone.  How 
long  this  condition  of  things  obtained  in  the 
Tweed  valley  we  cannot  teli ;  but  we  know 
that  after  a  very  considerable  thickness  of 
sediment  had  accumulated,  esluarine  condi- 
tions prevailed  over  the  south-west  end  of 
what  is  now  the  Cheviot  range.  This  points 
to  a  considerable  depression  of  the  land. 
The  same  climatic  conditions,  however,  con- 
tinued; and  here  and  there,  along  what  were 
either  low  islets  or  the  flat  muddy  shores  of 
the  estuary,  plants  grew  in  sufliclent  quan- 
tity to  form  masses  of  vegetation  which,  sub- 
sequently buried  under  mud  and  sand,  were 
compressed  and  mineralised,  and  so  became 
coaL  The  only  place  where  these  are  now 
met  with  is  on  the  crest  of  tlie  Cheviots  at 
Carter  Fell.  The  process  of  depression  still 
continuing,  thick  sand  gradually  spread  over 
the  site  of  the  submerged  forests.  To  trace 
the  physical  history  immediately  after  this, 
we  must  go  out  of  the  Cheviot  district ;  and 
it  may  suffice  if  I  merely  state  that  these 
estuarine  or  lacustrine  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed for  a  long  time,  not  only  over  the 
Tweed  and  Cheviot  areas,  but  in  various 
other  parts  of  Scotland,  at  last  gave  place  to 
the  sea.     In  this  sea,  corals,  sea-hlies,  and 
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numerous  molluscs  and  fishes  abounded — all 
pointing  to  the  prevalcDce  of  genial  climatic 
conditions.  The  geological  position  of  the 
estuarine  beds  of  the  Tweed  and  the  Chevi- 
ots— resting  as  they  do  upon  the  Upper  Old 
Red  Sandstone — and  their  organic  remains, 
prove  them  to  belong  to  the  Lower  series  of 
the  great  Carbon ifet'o us  formation, 

It  was  some  time  during  the  Carboniferous 
period  that  great  sheets  of  melted  matter 
were  forcibly  intruded  among  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  strata  of  the  Cheviot  district  j 
but  although  these  are  now  visible  at  the 
surface,  as  at  Carter  Fell,  they  never  actually 
reached  that  surface  at  the  time  of  their 
eruption.     They  cooled  in  the  crust  of  the 


earth  amongst  the  strata  between  which  they 
were  intruded,  and  have  only  been  exposed 
to  view  by  the  action  of  the  denuding  forces 
which  have  worn  away  the  sedimentary 
beds  by  which  they  were  formerly  covered. 

A  very  wide  blank  now  occurs  in  the  geo- 
logical history  of  the  Cheviots,  We  have  no 
trace  of  the  many  great  formations,  com- 
prising vast  series  of  strata  and  representing 
long  eras  of  time,  which  we  know,  from  the 
evidence  supplied  by  other  regions,  followed 
after  the  deposition  of  the  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous strata.  The  Middle  and  Upper  Car- 
boniferous groups  are  totally  wanting,  so 
likewise  is  the  Permian  formation ;  and  all 
the  great  series  of  "  Secondary"  formations, 
of  which  the  major  portion  of  England  is 
composed,  are  equally  absent.  Nay,  even 
the  Tertiary  formations  are  wanting.  There 
is  one  very  remarkable  relic,  however,  of 
Tertiary  times,  and  that  is  a  long  dyke  or 
vertical  wail  of  basalt  rock  which  traverses 
the  country  from  east  to  west,  crossing  the 
crest  of  the  Cheviots  near  Brownhart  Law, 
and  striking  west  by  north  through  Belling 
Hiil,  by  the  Rule  Water  at  Hallnile  Mill,  on 
to^va^ds  Hawick,  This  is  one  of  a  series  of 
such  dykes  which  are  often  common  enough 
in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  but  which  become 


I  more  numerous  as  we  approach  the  west 
coast,  where  they  are  found  associated  with 
certain  volcanic  rocks  of  Middle  Tertiary  or 
Miocene  age,  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to 
the  belief  that  they  all  belong  to  the  same 
period.  The  melted  rock  seems  to  have 
risen  and  cooled  in  great  cracks  or  fissures, 
and  seldom  to  have  overflowed  at  the  sur- 
face. Indeed  it  is  highly  probable  that  many 
or  even  most  of  the  dykes  never  reached 
the  surface  at  all,  but  have  been  exposed 
by  subsequent  denudation  of  the  rocks  that 
once  overiaid  them.  Such  would  appear  to 
have  been  the  case  with  the  great  dyke  of 
the  Cheviot  district. 

We  can  only  conjecture  what  was  the  con- 
dition of  this  part  of  southern  Scotland  in 
the  long  ages  that  elapsed  between  the 
termination  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
period  and  the  close  of  the  Tertiary  ages. 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  it  shared  in  some 
of  the  submergences  that  ensued  during  the 
deposition  of  the  upper  group  of  the  Car- 
boniferous fonnation  ;  but  after  that  it  may 
have  remained,  for  aught  we  can  tell,  in  the 
condition  of  dry  land  all  through  those  pro- 
longed periods  which  are  unrecorded  in  the 
rocks  of  the  Cheviot  Hills,  but  have  left 
behind  them  such  noteworthy  remains  in 
England  and  other  countries.  Of  one  thing 
we  may  be  sure,  that  during  a  large  part  of 
these  unrecorded  ages  the  Cheviot  district 
could  not  have  been  an  area  of  deposition. 
Rather  must  it  have  existed  for  untold  eras 
as  dry  land  ;  and  this  explains  and  accounts 
for  the  enormous  denudation  which  the 
whole  country  has  experienced ;  for  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous strata  of  Carter  Fell  were  at  one  time 
continuous  with  the  similar  strata  of  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Tweed  valley.  Yet 
hardly  a  trace  of  the  missing  beds  remains 
in  any  part  of  the  country  between  the  ridge 
of  the  hills  at  the  head  of  the  Jed  Water 
and  the  Tweed  at  Kelso,  Only  one  little 
patch  is  found  capping  the  high  ground 
opposite  Jedburgh  at  Hunthill.  Thus  more 
than  a  thotisand  feet  of  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous strata,  and  probably  not  less  than 
five  hundred  or  six  hundred  feet  of  Old  Red 
Sandstone  rocks,  have  been  slowly  carried 
away,  grain  by  grain,  from  the  face  of  the 
Cheviot  district  since  the  close  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  period. 
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THE  incumbent  of  St  John's  Chapel  was 
mercifully  Gpared ;  and  he  rose  up  from 
his  sick  bed,  vicaj  flf  Islington. 

The  living  vas  in  the  gift  of  his  fsmily, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  old  vicar  it  passed 
naturally  into  the  hands  of  Daniel  Wilson. 
It  was  great  preEeainent  for  him;  but  he 
loved  his  old  flock,  sod  he  was  grieved  in 
spirit  to  be  severed  iiom  those  with  whom  he 
had  so  long  "walked  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  as  friends." ,  He  now  found  himself 
caUed  to  associate  with  new  men,  and  to 
face  new  conditions  of  ministerial  life.  The 
duty  was  of  another  kind,  but  it  was  scarcely 
less  arduous,  and  certainly  less  pleasant. 
Here  nothing  had  been  done  to  clear  the 
way  for  him.  He  had  had  no  Cecil  for  his 
predecessor.  And,  in  his  feeble  state  of 
body,  he  was  little  able  to  overcome  the 
obstructions  which  lay  in  his  path.  On  the 
and  of  July,  1824,  entering  then  upon  his 
forty-seventh  year,  he  was  inducted.  He  had 
been  silent  for  eight  months,  and  it  was  not 
without  difficulty  that  he  preached  his  first 
sermon  to  his  new  parishioners  ("  Feed  the 
Church  of  God  that  is  among  you").  But 
it  soon  became  manifest  that  his  bodily 
infirmities  would  not  suffer  him  to  enter 
fully  upon  his  work.  He  needed  further 
relocation,  and,  painful  as  was  the  necessity, 
he  succumbed  to  it,  or  be  might  never  have 
tended  a  flock  again.  So,  having  made  all 
necessary  arrangements,  he  turned  his  back 
upon  the  great  metropolis,  and  sought  a 
fresher  air  and  a  more  quiet  life  in  the 
country.  He  had  not  rested  enough.  It 
was  his  duty  to  cease  from  labour  a  little 
longer;  and  he  wisely  deteraiined  to  be  still 
and  silent  til!  November.  If  that  interval  had 
been  one  of  hard  work  and  continued  personal 
anxiety,  the  new  year  would,  in  all  human 
probability,  have  dawned  on  Daniel  Wilson's 
grave.  But  by  God's  blessing,  the  peaceful  life, 
which  he  led  at  Wooton,  restored  him  ;  and 
he  went  to  his  new  parish  in  better  health 
than  he  had  enjoyed  for  a  long  time.  His 
fitst  sermon  unmistakably  declared  the  course 
of  action  which  he  designed  to  follow.  The 
text  was  from  Mark  i,  15,  "  The  time  is  ful- 
filled, and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand. 
Repent  ye  and  believe  the  GospeL"  I  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  him,  as  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
deliver  a  most  impressive  discourse  to  a 
military  congregation,  on  the  words,  "If  the 
trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound,  who  shall 


preparehimselfto  the  battle?"  The  new  vicar 
of  Islington  determined  to  give  no  uncertain 
sound.  The  trumpet  note  was  shrill  and 
clear.  Men  might  not  like  the  summons,  but 
there  was  no  misunderstanding  it.  It  was  a 
call  to  rouse  men  from  the  soundest  sleep. 
The  greater  number  of  his  parishioners  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  it.  So  many  were 
perplexed  and  alarmed. 

But  he  was  not  minded  to  discourage  or 
deter  them.  He  would  not  hastily  pour  the 
new  wine  into  the  old  botdes.  Some  of 
those  who  had  listened  to  him  admiringly  in 
John  Street,  being  residents  in  the  great 
Islington  parish,  were  disposed  to  think,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  he  had  forsaken 
his  principles.  He  had  not  forsaken  his 
principles.  The  same  gospel  truths  were 
uttered  ;  but  the  utterances  were  pitched  in 
another  key.  The  style  of  preaching  so 
favoured  at  the  chapel  would  soon  have 
preached  the  church  empty.  It  was  right 
thai  he  should  think  of  his  parishioners,  and 
subdue  his  fiery  zeal  for  a  time.  He  was 
confident  that  it  would  all  come  right  in  due 
season  ;  and  it  did.  Even  the  most  invete- 
rate of  his  opponents,  at  the  commencement 
of  his  career,  soon  came  to  reverence  and 
to  love  him.  His  parochial  work  contri- 
buted much  to  this  result.  He  was  so  mani- 
festly sincere,  there  was  such  kindness  and 
suavity  in  his  manner,  such  an  interest  dis- 
cemibie  in  all  their  worldly  affairs,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  resist  him.  But,  for  all 
this,  there  were  elements  of  strife  inseparable 
from  the  condition  of  affairs,  which  presented 
itself  soon  after  his  establishment  in  Isling- 
ton, Though  he  increased  the  number  of 
services  at  the  parish  church,  it  was  obvious 
that  there  was  a  sore  want  of  accommoda- 
tion for  a  continually  increasing  population 
of  worshippers.  He  was  eager  to  build 
three  new  churches,  or  chape Is-of  ease,  and, 
in  spite  of  much  powerful  opposition,  he 
succeeded.  In  such  a  case,  as  was  after- 
wards shown  in  India,  there  was  an  heroic 
constancy,  or,  as  some  said,  a  "  dogged  reso- 
lution," about  the  man,  which  overcame  all 
Opposition.  All  this  was  not  accomplished 
without  much  perturbation  of  spirit;  and  there 
were  other  grieving  thorns  to  pain  him  still 
nearer  home.  The  health  of  his  wife,  always 
delicate,  now  (1837)  failed  her  altogether. 
It  was  too  plain  tliat  ^e  was  dying.  On 
the  loth  of  May  she  "fell  asleep,"    Still  he 
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worked  on,  in  deep  depression  of  spirits,  but 
not  halting  in  his  career.  So  years  passed ; 
ihe  new  churches  were  built ;  school-houses 
were  rising.  Daniel  Wilson  had  set  his  mark 
upon  the  place;  but  it  was  not  ordained 
that  he  should  see  the  full  effect  of  his  work, 
A  still  greater  work  lay  before  him.  He  was 
offered  the  bishopric  of  Calcutta, 

It  was  nol  a  very  tempting  offer.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  Indian  episcopate, 
less  tlian  twenty  years  before,  four  Protestant 
prelates  had  been  struck  down  on  the  scene 
of  their  labours.  About  the  same  time  f 
had  been  what  was  irreverently  called  "  a 
rot  among  the  judges."  It  seemed  as  though 
these  untoward  incidents  established  the  fact 
that  Europeans  proceeding  to  India  in 
middle-life  were  exposed  to  far  greater  risks 
than  young  men  or  striplings,  with  infinitely 
less  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  climate 
and  to  ward  off  its  assaults.  The  tirst  bishop 
(Middleton)  had  stood  up  longest  against 
the_  climate.  During  a  period  of  eight  years 
he  had  presided  over  the  Anglo-Indian 
Church.  Heber,  James,  and  Tamer  had 
followed  each  other  rapidly, to  the  grave. 
When  news  of  this  last  calamity  reached 
England,  there  was  great  consternation  as 
to  the  past  and  much  perplexity  as  to  the 
future.  ^\'ho  was  to  succeed  Bishop  Turner? 
Charles  Grant,  afterwards  Lord  Glenelg,  was 
then  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and 
with  him  rested  primarily  the  nomination  of 
a  successor.  That  his  sympathies  in  this 
conjuncture  would  turn  towards  the  "  Clap- 
ham  sect "  was  not  to  be  doubted.  But  the 
opinions  of  others  were  to  be  considered. 
And  even  the  "  Claphani  sect "  were  divided. 
There  was  a  Utile  nervousness  in  high  places 
about  the  appointment  of  an  evangelical 
preacher  lo  a  post  that  demanded  much 
more  tlian  evangelical  preaching.  The 
Indian  episcopate  had  been  inaugurated  by 
the  selection  of  a  high,  rituahstic  Church- 
man J  ht  had  been  followed  by  two  men  of 
high  culture,  a  poet,  and  art-critic ;  and  the 
fourth  bisliop  had  given  good  promise,  but 
liati  not  been  perniiitod  to  develop  in  India 
any  peculiar  ecclesiastical  tendencies.  It 
ivas  af  least  a  moot  point  whether  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Church  could  be  better  governed  by 
1  cliurchm.in  nurtured  in  the  atmosphere  of 
John  Street,  Bedford  Row,  or  one  reared 
under  the  shadow  of  a  cathedral.  There  was 
one  man  vrho,  at  that  time,  above  all  others, 
seemed  eminently  fitted  to  fill  the  gap  and  to 
represent  the  desired  compromise.  This  was 
Dr.  Dealiry,  rector  of  Clapham,  He  was  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman,  and  he  had  un- 


questionably the  making  of  a  good  bishop  in 
him.  But  the  more  advanced  of  the  "  Clap- 
ham  sect "  were  not  satisfied  with  his  evan- 
gelical  teaching.      There  was  an  irreverent 

saying,  on  some  parts  of  the  Common,  which 
I  will  not  repeat,  about  his  "  nibbling  at  the 
gospel."  He  certainly  had  not  the  rapturous 
enthusiasm,  the  fervid  utterance,  the  deep 
devotion  of  the  Newtons  and  the  Cecils. 
But  he  was  essentially  a  safe  man — not  likely 
to  offend  others  by  the  expression  of  ex- 
treme opinions,  or  by  any  eccentricities  of 
conduct  and  demeanour.  The  episcopal 
appointment  was  not  unwisely  offered  to 
him  ;  but  he  could  not  be  induced  to  accept 
it ;  he  had  no  desire  to  leave  his  home  and 
his  flock.  Thus  circumstanced,  Charles  Grant 
had  not  far  to  go  for  a  fitting  substitute. 
Daniel  Wilson  might  not  be  so  safe  a  man  as 
William  Dealtry ;  but  he  was  likely  to  lone 
down.  He  would  surely  temper  his  enthu- 
siasm with  a  sounder  discretion,  when  the 
burden  of  a  larger  authority  and  a  heavier 
responsibility  rested  upon  him.  So  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  offered 
the  bishopric  of  Calcutta  to  the  vicar  ol 
Islington,  and  the  offer  was  accepted. 

And,  on  the  igth  of  June,  1832,  Daniel 
Wilson,  fifth  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  sailed  for 
the  seat  of  his  diocese  on  board  xhi/amts 
Sibbald  Indiaman,  taking  his  daughter  with 
him.  Simeon  and  other  friends  welcomed 
him  on  deck,  and  bade  him  an  affectionate 
farewell.  His  fellow-passengers  were  of  the 
usual,  varied  kind,  and  there  was  not  much 
to  edify  him.  But  he  tried  to  edify  others. 
He  instituted  morning  and  evening  prayere, 
and  on  Sundays  he  preached  sermoiis,  than 
which  his  biographer  declares  he  never 
delivered  any  more  admirable.  But  be  was 
eager  to  reach  the  seat  of  his  new  work,  and 
impatient  under  the  necessary  delay.  He 
was  delighted,  therefore,  when  he  reached  the 
"  half-way  house,"  and  disembarked  himself 
at  Cape  Town.  Of  course  there  was  work 
to  be  done — ground  for  new  churches  to 
be  consecrated,  meetings  to  be  attended, 
sermons  to  be  preached,  a  confirmation  to  be 
held.  After  the  usual  period  of  delay  for 
taking  in  water,  provisions,  &c.,  the  James 
Sibbald  sailed  out  of  Table  Bay,  carrying  on 
a  happier  bishop  than  it  had  landed  diere. 
It  happened  that  at  this  time  Dr.  Simon 
Nicolson,  the  well-known  and  much-beloved 
Calcutta  physician,  a  man  with  the  soundest 
of  heads  and  the  best  of  hearts,  was  recruit- 
ig  fiis  health  at  the  Cape.  The  bishop,  who 
had  not  been  without  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
effects  of  an  Indian  climate  on  his  constitu- 
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tion,  tooght  &a  inteiriew  with  Nicolson,  and 
aslced  the  experienced  physician  to  examine 
him,  and  to  declare  his  opinion  without 
Teserve.  Orally  and  manually  the  good 
doctor  made  his  inquiries  and  experiments, 
and  pronounced,  without  hesitation,  that, 
humanly  speaking,  there  was  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  India. 
This  sent  the  bishop  onward  to  his  destina- 
tion with  new  confidence — with  heart  and 
hope  such  ts  had  not  sustained  him  before. 
And  the  sequel  proved  that  Simon  Nicolson 
was  right" 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1833,  Bishop 
Wikon  landed  at  Calcutta,  and  in  the  absence 
of  Lord  William  Bentindt,  was  received  by 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  and  his  Staff.  He  had 
the  cold  weather  before  him,  and  he  was  in 
excellent  health  and  spirits  throughout  that 
deltghtfiil  season.  "Never,"  he  wrote  in 
January,  "  have  I  had  such  health  for  these 
ten  years,  as  I  have  had  since  the  pilot  came 
on  board  the  fames  Sibbald.  ....  The 
suitableness  of  tiie  post  to  my  habits,  dis- 
position, and  |»iictice  of  business  j  the 
delight  I  have  in  it ;  the  importance  of  the 
opening  prospects  and  apparent  blessings 
overwhelm  my  mind."  But,  though  he  wrote 
thus  cheerily,  he  had  already  discovered  that 
there  were  difficulties  surrounding  the'  posi- 
sion  of  a  bishop  who  had  little  or  no  autho- 
rity over  his  clergy ;  for  they  were  not  under 
his,  but  under  Government  orders.  On  the 
and  of  February,  the  Governor-General 
arrived,  and  at  once  called  upon  the  bishop. 
They  soon  became,  personally,  fast  friends. 
But  there  was  an  under-current  of  conflict 
very  different  from  that  which  the  reader  of 
tftis  sketch  might  anticipate.  Transplanted 
from  London  to  Calcutta,  the  some-time 
incumbent  of  the  chapel  in  John  Street 
became  a  stickler  for  the  d^nity  of  Esta- 
blishments. Lord  William  Bcntinck  said  that 
he  cared  nothing  at  all  about  Establish- 
ments, but  a  great  deal  about  Christianity,  and 
thought  that  the  country  might  do  without 
bishops.  Daniel  Wilson  soon  reconciled 
himself  to  this  difference  of  opinion.  "  What 
is  it,"  he  wrote  to  Charles  Grant,  "  compared 
to  a.  difference  which  might  easily  occur 
about  the  good  of  India,  the  interests  of  the 
natives,  and  the  difftiiion  of  Christianity,  on 
which  we  are  strongly  agreed?"  Good  news. 
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too,  came  from  England.  The  Anglo-Indian 
Church  Establishment  was  to  be  still  further 
dignified  by  the  appointment  of  suffragan 
bishops,  and  Daniel  Wibon  became,  in  due 
course.  Metropolitan  of  India. 

Still,  on  the  other  side,  as  time  went  on, 
vexations  great  and  smjill  multiplied  upon 
him.  Not  only  did  the  old  trouble  of 
disputed  authority,  both  from  above  and 
from  below,  disquiet  and  dispirit  him ;  but 
it  seemed  to  him  that  although  he  received 
all  possible  kindness  and  courtesy  from 
governors-general,  there  was  little  real 
Christian  sympathy  between  them.  They 
did  not  much  frequent  his  church  or  listen 
to  his  discourses.  On  the  30th  of 
January,  1843,  after  the  terrible  news  of 
the  insurrection  at  Caubul,  and  the  murder 
of  Sir  William  Macnaghten  had  reached 
Calcutta,"  the  bishop  recorded  in  his  journal, 
"  I  have  been  delivering  a  thanksgiving  ser- 
mon on  the  dear  Queen's  safety,  and  also 
to  sustain  the  broken  hearts  of  our  friends 
under  the  appalling  news  from  Caubul.  ^  The 
Governor-General  was  present  and  the  two 
ladies  (Misses  Eden).  The  Governor-General 
has  never  heard  above  two  or  three  sermons 
from  me  ;  the  last  was  July  9th,  1837."  He 
had  told  the  Bishop  a  few  days  before  that 
he  "  thoroughly  disliked  his  new  Cathedral 
Establishment," — of  which  mention  will  be 
presently  made.  It  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  that  noble-minded  Christian  hero 
Lord  Hardinge  was,  of  all  the  governor- 
generals  with  whom  he  was  associated,  the 
one  whom  he  most  admired  and  esteemed. 

But  that  which  afflicted  him  with  the 
greatest  sorrow  was  the  state  in  which  he 
found  Bishop's  College,  the  great  ecclesiastical 
seminary  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 
The  trail  of  Bishop  Middleton  was  over  it  alL 
It  seemed  to  Daniel  Wilson  little  more  than 
a  great  hotbed  of  Romanism.  "  I  have  had 
a  melancholy  day  at  Bishop's  College,"  he 
wrote  in  January,  1847.  "  I  had  not  visited 
it  for  three  years.t  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  personal  kindness  and  respect  of  the 
principal  and  the  professors.  The  buildings 
are  in  excellent  order.  My  Visitor's  Room 
was  ready.  The  number  of  students  greater 
than  ever.  But  when  I  came  to  examine  the 
youths  in  divinity,  their  ignorance  was  deplor- 
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able.  They  seemed  to  have  no  love  to 
Christ  and  their  missionary  work.  The  com- 
monest questions  puzzled  them.  I  made  an 
address  and  adverted  to  three  matteis  that 
had  been  reported  to  me.  Firstly,  that  two 
students  had  called  on  Dr.  Carew,  the  Popish 
Archbishop,  and  one  of  them  had  kissed  the 
ring  on  his  hnger,  which  is  the  common  token 
of  allegiance.  Secondly,  that  another  youth 
had  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  go  and 
join  the  Romanists,  Thirdly,  that  the  head 
mistress  of  the  Military  Orphan  Asylum  had 
professed  herself  a  nun.  We  had  a  long  talk 
afterwards  with  the  principals  and  professors. 
It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  things  have  been 
going  on  for  three  years  as  I  feared.  I  really 
came  away,  after  seven  or  eight  hours  spent 
at  the  college,  sick  at  heart,"  Nor  was  this 
tendency  towards  Romanism  confined 
the  students  of  the  college.  Many  manifesta- 
tions of  what  was  then  known  chiefly  by  the 
name  of  "Puseyism"were  apparent  among 
the  chaplains  of  his  diocese— some  mor? 
lamentable  than  others.  It  could  not  but 
wound  a  man  of  his  fine  Christian  temper  to 
see  so  many  of  those  who  worked  under  him 
turning  the  simple  faith  of  the  Redeemer  into 
a  thing  of  shows  and  shams. 

Into  the  details  of  Daniel  Wilson's  episco- 
pal life  I  cannot  enter  in  a  brief  sketdi  of  this 
kind.  That  he  was  very  ze^ous  and  very 
active,  that  he  was  always  up  and  doing,  and 
that  whatsoever  he  did  he  did  with  all  his 
might,  need  not  be  said,  for  he  could  not  have 
done  otherwise.  For  twelve  years  he  laboured 
on  unceasingly,  and  then  he  broke  down. 
He  could  not  work  any  longer  without  a 
season  of  total  rest;  so,  early  in  the  hot 
season  of  1845,  he  proceeded  to  England  by 
way  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  would  have  been 
wiser,  perhaps,  to  have  submitted  once 
again  to  the  old  dreary  passage  round  the 
Cape.  But  having  an  object  in  view — a  visit 
to  England — it  was  not  in  his  nature  not  to 
endeavour  to  accomplish  it  with  the  utmost 
possible  dispatch.  The  renovaring  effects  of 
a  long  sea-voyage  have  often  been  visible  in 
the  ruddy  cheeks  and  robust  frames  of  pas- 
sengers, who  have  left  India  in  worse  plight 
than  the  good  Bishop.  But  when  he  arrived 
off  the  shores  of  England,  he  was  "  worn, 
pale,  thin,  the  hollow  eyes  buried  in  the 
brows,  the  knees  feeble,  the  nerves  shaken, 
and  die  whole  fiame  agitated,"  His  re- 
covery was  slow.  The  jungle-fever  clung  to 
him,  and  at  intervals  asserted  itself  pain- 
fully. Little  by  little,  however,  the  enemy 
withdrew  from  its  stronghold.  The  good 
native  air,  and  the  pleasurable  excitement  | 


of  meeting  old  friends,  invigorated  him. 
His  reception  was  all  that  he  could  desire. 
Among  other  scenes  of  his  youth,  which  he 
visited,  was  the  old  place  in  Cheapside. 
"  Went  to  No.  31,  Milk  Street,"  he  wrote  in 
his  journal,  "where,  in  179a,  I  was  an  ap- 
prentice. I  visited  the  warehouse,  counting- 
house,  parlour,  kitchen,  bed-room,  where  I 
passed  with  my  staff  over  Jordan,  in  my 
boyhood."  Soon  afterwards  he  preached  in 
Lower  Weston  Church,  and  ascended  the 
pulpit-stMrs  of  Chobham.  But  he  had  much 
to  do,  of  another  kind,  and  as  strength 
returned,  he  attended  many  meetings,  some 
in  aid  of  his  episcopate,  others  of  Christianity 
generally.  There  was  in  this  furlough  life 
much  to  interest  him  deeply,  but  there  was 
pain,  as  there  was  pleasure,  in  the  interest. 
Some  whom  he  loved  and  honoured  had 
gone  before  him ;  others,  whose  dawning 
splendours  he  had  watched,  had  risen  into 
full  meridian  fame ;  bishops  and  archbishops, 
scholars  and  statesmen,  now  did  him  honour. 
There  was  something  kindly  and  genial  in 
his  manner  which  set  off  his  undoubted 
eamesmess  and  sincerity,  so  that  men  of 
widely  different  characters  were  attracted 
towards  him  in  society.  One  eminent  failure, 
however,  is  written  down  against  him.  He 
tried,  when  others  had  failed,  to  "  draw  out" 
William  Wordsworth ;  but  the  great  poet  re- 
mained grim  and  reserved ;  the  bishop  could 
make  nothing  of  him.  In  more  important 
matters  of  public  concernment  he  sometimes 
broke  down,  but  in  a  different  way.  He  was 
too  simple  himself  to  take  rightly  the  mea- 
sure of  an  English  minister,  especially  in 
respect  of  his  arts  of  evasion.  He  did  his 
best,  vdiitst  in  England,  to  carry  out  one  of 
his  pet  projects — the  establishment  of  an 
Agra  bishopric  He  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  urging  it  upon  the  Government,  in 
season  or  out  of  season ;  but  he  was  always 
told  that  it  would  not  do  to  give  umbrage  to 
the  Court  of  Directors.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, on  ministers  and  directors,  but  on  the 
Church,  the  Universities,  the  Public,  and  to 
these  may  be  added  the  Crown,  that  he 
relied  for  the  furtherance  of  the  great  ambi- 
tion of  his  life.  This  was  the  erection  and 
consecration  of  the  new  cathedral  on  the 
great  plain  of  Calcutta,  which  he  had  left 
behind  him  in  a  forward  state,  and  which 
',  by  every  means  in  his  power,  he  was 
promoting  among  his  brethren  in  the  country 
of  his  birth. 

But,  all  this  time,  he  was  eager  to  return  to 
the  country  of  his  adoption  in  the  East  So, 
towards  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1846, 
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wisely  eschewing  the  overland  route,  he  took 
his  passage  on  board  the  Prince  of  WaUs  pas- 
senger-ship, and,  after  a  rapid  and  pleasant 
voyage,  with  "  constantly  improving  health, 
no  sea-sickness,  no  illness  ....  no  storms,  no 
calms,  no  calamities,  no  quarrels,  no  parties 
among  the  passengers,"  he  returned  to  his 
duties  before  the  end  of  the  year.  He  was 
then  sixty-eight  years  of  age ;  but  what  he 
looked  forward  to  as  the  crowning  work  of 
his  episcopal  life  lay  still  invitingly  before 
him,  and  beckoned  him  back  to  the  home  of 
his  choice.  He  had  given  lai^ely  to  it  from 
lus  own  stores.  He  had  collected  largely 
both  in  India  and  in  England,  and  the  work 
of  construction,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Colonel  Forbes  of  the  Engineers,  had 
proceeded  rapidly  towards  its  close.  There 
had  been  some  vexations  opposition  at  the 
c«nmencement ;  but  he  had  lived  it  down. 
It  was  thought  by  some,  that  as  there  was 
a  lack  of  churdi- accommodation  all  over 
India,  the  magnificent  sum  expended  on  one 
stately  edifice  at  the  capital  might,  in  the 
interests  of  Christianity,  be  more  advan- 
tageously devoted  to  the  construction  of  a 
number  of  smaller  places  of  worship.  I 
confess  that  I  held  this  opinion  mysefr,  and 
freely  expressed  iL  But  I  have  outlived  the 
error.  The  bishop  felt  that  nothing  was  so 
much  needed  in  India  as  some  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  the  dignity  of  Christianity, 
discernible  by  the  fleshly  eyes  of  these  fol- 
lowers of  false  creeds,  who  at  least  testified 
their  reverence  for  the  Almighty  by  the 
magnificence  of  the  altars  erected  to  Him, 
Our  bilure  in  this  was  a  reproach  to  the 
true  faith,  and  Bishop  Wilson  determined  to 
remove  it.  How  he  devoted  to  this  great 
end  nearly  all  his  worldly  wealth  is  too  well 
known  for  me  to  dwell  upon  it.  The  bishop 
never  faltered  in  his  good  work.  The  first 
stone  of  the  new  cathedral  had  been  laid  on 
the  Stb  of  October,  1839.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  cold  season  of  1848  it  was  consecrated 
with  all  be6tting  solemnity.  Wilson  was  then 
in  his  seventieth  year,  and  he  felt  that  his 
work  was  done. 

But  he  lived  and  toiled  yet  for  ten  more 
years,  and  died  an  octc^enaiian  on  the  and 
of  January,  185S.  It  was  at  least  a  natural 
wish,  and  one  which  few  will  condemn,  even 
though  all  may  not  sympathize  with  it,  that 
he  should  have  desired  to  lay  his  bones  be- 
neath the  roof  of  the  noble  structure  which 
mnst  ever  be  associated  with  his  name.  So 
he  still  remained  at  his  post.  But  it  was  a 
time  of  weary  waiting.  Mr.  Bateman  tells 
u«  that  the  frailty  of  the  flesh  was  often 


painful  to  witness,  but  that  his  intellectual 
energy  was  wonderful  to  the  last  His 
journals  show  no  indication  of  mental 
failure,  and  we  are  told  that  he  was  a 
greater  reader  than  ever.  His  constitu- 
tional powers  of  endurance  must  have  been 
wonderful.  In  the  very  last  year  of  his  life 
he  was  prostrated  by  a  terrible  accident. 
He  was  knocked  down  by  a  "  jill-mill,"  or 
wooden  shutter,  in  his  verandah,  and  lifted 
up  with  a  broken  thigh ;  but  his  unfailing 
resignation  and  cheerfulness  canied  him 
through  it,  though  his  medical  attendant 
titde  thought  that  he  would  survive.  He 
often  could  not  sleep,  but  he  could  always 
pray,  and  his  thankfulness  was  unbounded. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  with  much 
exactness  what  it  was  that  made  Bishop 
Wilson,  alike  in  the  pulpit  and  in  society,  so 
different  from  other  men.  It  is  something 
rather  to  be  felt  than  to  be  told.  His 
biographer  repudiates  the  epithet  "  eccen- 
trie."  Perhaps  a  negative,  rather  than  a 
positive,  adjective  will  best  describe  the 
prominent  features  of  his  character.  It  was 
in  an  extreme  degree  uncoKoerUiotial.  His 
preaching  and  his  behaviour  were,  at  least, 
strange.  There  may  have  been  a  few  men  in 
India  who  had  heard  Cecil  and  Rowland 
Hill  discourse  in  their  earnest  impassioned 
way,  pouring  forth  great  gospel  truths  with  a 
giotesqueness  of  illustration  that  awed  their 
hearers  whilst  it  amused  them.  But  these 
exceptions  are  so  few  that  it  may  be  broadly 
said  that  nothing  like  Wilson's  preaching  had 
been  heard  by  an  Indian  audience.  One  thing 
is  certain,  he  never  put  his  hearers  to  sleep. 
Jt  was  impossible  not  to  listen  to  him.  The 
familiarity  of  illustration,  in  which  he  in- 
dulged so  freely,  excited  even  the  most 
apathetic  Some  irreverently  said  that  one 
of  the  bishop's  sermons  was  "  as  good  as  a 
play."  And  there  was  truly  something 
almost  theatrical  in  his  manner.  He  did 
not  merely  declaim.  He  acted  his  sermons. 
And  he  always  adapted  them  to  his  congre- 
gation. I  have  an  especial  remembrance  of 
one  sermon,  which  he  preached  at  a  great 
military  station  near  Calcutta.  It  was  in 
the  hot  season,  and  there  had  been  a  great 
spread  of  fever  in  the  place.  The  bishop 
preached  on  the  goodness  of  God  in  visiting 
his  people  with  afflictions  of  all  kinds,  and . 
often  piling  up  one  misery  upon  another 
until  the  sufferer  was  fain  to  ask  "  My  God, 
my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?" 
But  God  was  the  great  Physician  of  our 
souls.  He  knew  what  He  was  doing.  "  Now 
you  ought  to  understand  this.    You  have 
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wise  physicians  among  you.  They  know 
how,  with  God's  help,  to  effect  a  cure.  You 
have  fever  in  your  blood.  Your  whole 
system  is  rebellious ;  it  rau'Jt  be  lowered. 
So  you  are  bled  freely  and  starved  and 
drugged  with  calomel  and  tartar-emetic, 
uatil  you  are  too  weak  to  lift  a  hand.  The 
patient  whines  that  a  little  more  lowering 
will  kill  him.  He  does  not  know.  The 
doctor  knows,  and  he  says  '  lower,'  and  again 
'lower'  and  'lower  still,'  and  he  brings  you 
out  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
and  you  leave  the  hospital  behind  you." 
Striking  as  was  his  utterance  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  impressive  as  his  words  would  have 
been  even  to  a  blind  man,  only  those  who 
saw  as  well  as  heard  him  could  realise  his 
dramatic  power.  He  lowered  his  arm  and 
pointed  with  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand, 
downwards,  downwards,  and  he  himself 
almost  seemed  to  sink  and  dwindle  as  he 
spoke.  Some  of  the  very  young  and  the 
very  thoughtless  there  present  smiled.  But 
the  most  looked  and  listened  with  grave 
attention,  and  all  who  had  gone  through  the 
ordeal,  as  many  had,  recognised  with  feel- 
ings of  awe  the  fidelity  of  the  illustration. 
It  was  anything  but  a  new  one.  It  had  been 
said  or  written  scores  of  tinries  before.  But 
the  bishop  made  it  his  own  by  the  origin- 
ality of  his  manner  and  its  adaptation  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  was 
not  enough  for  him  to  say  the  right  thing. 
He  strove  always  in  the  pulpit  to  say  the 
right  thing  in  the  right  place,  which  he  some- 
times failed  to  do  in  society. 

He  was  fond  of  introducing  personal 
anecdotes  into  his  sermons.  Many  stories 
thus  told  from  the  pulpit  were  formerly  cur- 
rent in  India,  and  may  still,  perhaps,  be 
remembered,  I  can  recall  one  occasion  on 
which  (I  think  the  subject  was  the  abuse  of 
words,  looseness  of  expression  in  common 
conversation)  he  much  amused  his  audience 
by  telling  an  anecdote  commencing,  "  I 
remember  my  friend  John  Joseph  Gumey, 
as  we  stood  together  on  the  hearth-rug  sip- 
ping our  cotTee  after  dinner,  rebuking  me 
for,"  &c  &c,  I  forget  what  the  verbal  offence 
was ;  but  the  unexpected  introduction  of  the 
story  and  the  picture  it  suggested  of  the 
worthy  quaker  of  Norwich  and  the  rector  of 
Islington  enjoying  the  fire  rearwards  with 
their  cups  In  their  hands,  had  something 
intensely  ludicrous  in  it,  and  even  the 
gravest  could  scarcely  forbear  a  smile.  It 
is  easy  to  comment  upon  this  and  similar 
eccentricities.  It  was  said  that  this  fami- 
liarity of   illustration  scarcely  became  the 


dignity  of  a  bishop.  Perhaps  Daniel  Wilson 
thought  sometimes  that  the  parables  of  our 
Lord  were  "  familiar  illustrations,"  and  that 
to  follow  such  an  example  was  better  than  to 
maintain  the  stilted  dignity  of  the  prelacy.' 

In  society,  as  in  the  pulpit,  Bishop  Wilson 
said  and  did  thitigs  which  made  people  stare, 
and  sometimes  which  made  them  wince. 
There  was  not  a  kinder  man  in  all  the 
diocese  ;  but  he  shocked  people  without 
knowing  it,  and  pained  them  without  mean- 
ing it.  This  was  to  be  attributed  mainly  to 
the  extreme  simpUcity  and  openness  of  his 
character.  He  said  the  right  things  often  at 
the  wrong  time  and  in  the  wrong  place.  He 
was  liberal  in  his  hospitality.  He  frequently 
gave  large  dinner-parties  when  he  was  in  the 
palace,  and  he  was  very  pleasant  and  courte- 
ous as  a  host,  taking  kindly  notice  alike  of 
young  and  old,  obscure  and] distinguished 
visitors.  But  there  were  few  who  did  not 
feel  some  little  alarm  when  the  bishop"  ad- 
dressed them  by  name  and  began  to  speak, 
perhaps  from  the  further  end  of  the  table.  I 
remember  that  when  Colonel  Benson  returned 
fromhisspecialmission  to  theCourt  of  Ava,in 
iS^g.at  thetimeoftheThariawaddy  troubles, 
he  was  invited  to  one  of  the  bishop's  burra- 
khanas.  Everybody  at  that  time  was  talking 
about  Burmese  aftairs,  and  the  British  dele- 
gate was  one  of  the  lions  of  the  season.  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  dinner  was  not  given  in 
honour  of  Colonel  Benson.  At  all  events, 
he  was  a  conspicuous  figure  at  the  table. 
Half-way  through  the  banquet  there  was 
something  of  a  lull  in  the  conversation,  when 
the  Bishop  cried  out,  in  his  clear,  sonorous 
voice,  "  So,  Colonel  Benson,  you  failed  in 
Ava,  1  hear.  Take  a  glass  of  wine."  There 
was  a  most  uncomfortable  feeling  from  one 
end  of  the  long  Cable  to  the  other;  all  felt 
for  Colonel  Benson,  who  was  a  man  held  in 
high  estimation ;  but  he  himself  carried  off 
the  embarrassment  well  by  answering,  un- 
abashed, "Well,  my  lord,  I  did  all  that  I 
could — all,  indeed,  I  believe,  that  could  be 
done,"  And  then  some  reaidy  guest  turned 
the  conversation,  and  all  began  to  talk  with 
more  fluency  than  before.  Now  it  was  very 
true  that  Colonel  Benson  did  fail  in  Ava; 
but  that  was  not  the  right  time  or  the  right 
place  to  proclaim  or  discuss  the  event.  It 
was  one  of  those  strange  mal-apropos-isms 
which  the  good  Bishop  unwittingly  uttered 
in  all  the  simplicity  and  kindliness  of  his 
heart.  Worse  bHises  than  this  are  scored 
down  against  him,  but  for  obvious  reasons 
they  cannot  be  recorded  in  this  place. 

The  Bishop  was  very  fond  of  yonng  people, 
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and  he  took  an  especial  interest  in  those 
who  recently  had  been,  or  were  about  to  be, 
married.  It  was  the  custom  in  Calcutta,  in 
those  days,  for  the  friends  of  a  bride  or  bride- 
groom to  entertain  them  a  few  weeks  after  the 
event ;  and  the  Bishop,  to  whom  many  let- 
ters of  introduction  were  brought,  especially 
from  his  friends  about  Islington  and  Clap- 
ham,  seldom  neglected  an  opportunity  of  pay- 
ing this  courtesy  to  a  young  married  couple. 
It,  was  not  his  speciality  to  think  much  of 
sparing  the  blushes  of  men  or  women,  old 
OF  young,  and  it  was  his  wont  to  take  the 
bride  on  his  arm  and  to  introduce  her  to  all 
the  ladies  present,  with  an  intimation  that 
she  K-as  just  married,  and  often  with 
remarks  about  her  family.  On  one 
when  the  banquet  was  spread  and  the  guests 
assembled,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  did  not 
present  themselves.  The  bishop  waited  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  a  second,  and  a  third 
quarter;  but  the  guests  of  the  evening  did 
not  appear.  So  it  was  concluded  that  some 
accident  had  happened,  and  the  order  was 
given  for  an  advance  to  the  dining-room. 
Next  morning  the  unconscious  bridegroom 
met  some  friends,  who  asked  him  what  he 
had  been  doing  on  the  evening  before.  He 
answered  that  he  had  dined  at  home  with 
his  wife.  "  But  you  were  expected  at  the 
Bishop's.  We  waited  nearly  an  hour  for 
you."  "Waited  for  us!  That  «  good  1  Why 
we  were  not  even  asked,"  Off  went  the 
^oung  officer  to  the  palace  in  a  state  of 
inconceivable  astonishment.  An  inquiry 
was  made.  The  letter-book  was  sent  for, 
and  then  it  appeared  that  there  were  two 
Bubaltems,  brothers,  in  the  same  regiment, 
one  pasted  at  Dumdum,  near  Calcutta,  and 
the  other  serving  on  the  furthermost  confines 
of' Afghanistan.  The  invitation  to  dinner 
had  been  addressed  and  despatched  to 
Caubul.  It  had  never  occurred  to  any  one  at 
the  palace  to  ask  if  the  invitation  had  been 
answered.  "  Never  mind,"  said  the  good- 
natured  bishop;  "you  shall  have  another 
diimer— only  Lent  will  be  here  next  week  j 


so  you  must  wait  till  it  is  over.     Meanwhile 
you  shall  join  my  family  party." 

These  little  family  dinners  were  very 
pleasant — only  two  or  three  friends  and 
the  Bishop's  chaplain,  after  his  daughter's 
marriage,  being  present.  After  coffee,  he  had 
family  prayers  in  his  study.  They  were  real 
prayers,  fresh,  original,  warm  from  the  heart; 
not  mere  repetitions  of  prin  ted  formsof  speech. 
He  almost  invariably  addressed  some  parts  of 
them  to  the  special  circumstances  of  his  visi- 
tors. With  prayer  he  often  mingled  exhor- 
tation, when  his  hearers  were  young  people, 
as  they  often  were.  He  would  tell  a  youbg 
officer  to  set  a  good  example  to  his  men,  or 
if  he  were  associated  with  native  troops,  to 
show  them  the  way  Christians  ought  to  live. 
There  was  something  strange  and  unaccus- 
tomed in  this  personality  at  first,  but  the 
good  words  were  not  wholly  thrown  away. 
There  were  apparent  in  it  manifestations  of 
paternal  interest,  most  sincerely  felt  as  they 
were,  that  greatly  endeared  the  good  bishop 
to  his  friends,  though  there  were  not  want- 
ing some  who  spoke  of  the  questionable 
"taste"  of  these  displays.  But  Daniel 
Wilson  did  not  pride  himself  upon  his  taste. 
In  truth  he  did  not  much  like  the  word. 
Taste  and  tact  are  excellent  things  in  the 
ordinary  commerce  of  life ;  but  they  are  no 
part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  an  aposde. 
Bishop  Wilson  in  pure  simplicity  of  mind 
and  artlessness  of  demeanour  was  a  Dr.  Prim- 
rose in  lawn  sleeves.  But  the  outward 
singularities  which  made  men  smile,  will  be 
forgotten,  long  before  the  high-toned  Chris- 
tianity of  the  man,  and  the  good  it  wrought 
in  India,  cease  to  be  honoured  tmditians. 
In  the  written  lives  of  those  whom  he  most 
honoured  in  the  spirit  and  loved  in  the 
flesh  are  saintly  records  of  just  men  made 
perfect — but  I  know  not  one  among  them, 
who,  in  pure  and  simple  piety  and  faith, 
more  nearly  approached  the  true  Chrisrian 
standard  than  Daniel  Wilson,  Fifth  Bishop 
of  Calcutta. 

JOHN  W.  KAYB. 
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FOR  a  heart  touched  with  any  measure 
of  true,  earnest  love  to  God  and  man, 
there  can  hardly  be  a  more  solemn  or  more 
moving  spectacle  on  earth  than  that  which 


meets  the  eye  of  the  preacher,  as  he  looks 
down  on  a  crowded  congregation  assembled 
in  the  house  of  God,  to  hear  from  him  of 
things  which  concern  their  highest  interests 
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in  time  and  eternity.  Surely  that  is  a  sight 
which  should  quench  every  selfish  feeling,  in 
a  deep  sense  of  an  awful  responsibility  and 
a  brotherly  sympathy,  when  he  considers  the 
gteainess  of  the  object  set  before  him,  the 
preciousness  of  the  opportunity,  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  utmost  efforts  he  can  exert  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  such  an  occasion.  If 
there  was  room  for  any  thought  of  self,  it 
should  only  be  for  the  reflection  that  the 
tilings  of  which  he  is  to  speak  concern  him- 
self at  least  as  much  as  any  of  his  hearers. 
So  that  the  larger  the  assembly  gathered 
round  him,  the  more  it  should  not  only 
quicken  his  zeal,  but  deepen  his  humility. 
And  yet  the  effect  is  sometimes  the  reyerse 
of  this  :  to  feed  a  vain  and  miserable  self- 
complacency,  with  the  consciousness  of  being 
the  centre  of  attraction  to  so  vast  a  con- 
course, the  one  person  on  whom  so  many 
eyes  are  fixed,  so  niany  minds  intent.  This 
is  one  of  the  temptations  which  has  ever 
beset  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  espe- 
cially in  those  who  have  been  most  richly 
gifted  for  the  work.  They  value  the  posi- 
tion which  they  occupy  for  its  own  sake. 
They  delight  in  the  power  whidi  they  possess 
of  drawing  attentive  listeners  to  their  feet, 
independently  of  the  means  by  which  it  is 
gained,  or  the  end  which  it  is  to  serve.  How 
would  a  preadier  of  such  a  character  have 
exulted  in  such  a  proof  of  his  popularity  as 
is  described  in  the  text !  How  gratifying  to 
his  self-love,  that  not  only  much  people 
should  be  gathered  tc^ether  to  hear  him, 
but  that  for  the  sake  of  this  they  should 
have  left  the  cities  where  they  dwelt,  and 
have  put  themselves  to  the  trouble  of  a  long 
journey !  That  would  be  an  occasion  on 
which  he  would  hot  fail  to  bring  out  the 
choicest  of  his  intellectual  treasures,  and  to 
exhibit  all  the  graces  of  his  eloquence. 

You  all  feci,  my  brethren,  that  to  imagine 
such  a  state  of  mind-  in  our  blessed  Lord, 
would  be  the  greatest  dishonour  we  could 
offer  Him ;  that  if,  for  a  single  moment,  he 
had  ever  harboured  such  a  feeling,  it  would 
destroy  all  our  confidence  in  Him,  and 
would  bring  Him  down  to  the  level  of  our 
sinful  humanity— to  one,  indeed,  lower  than 
that  which,  through  his  grace,  many  of  his 
own  servants  have  attained.  The  whole 
passage  shows  how  far  otherwise  the  case 
was  with  Him.  He  was  used  to  such  gather- 
ings ;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  in  this 
something  remarkable,  something  which  He 
deemed  worthy  of  special  notice.  It  is 
possible  that  He  observed  in  some  of  his 
audience  indications  of  a  spirit  adverse  to  a 


right  reception  of  his  teaching.  At  all  events, 
the  lesson  with  which  He  opens  hia  lips  is 
in  the  nature  of  an  indirect  rebuke ;  for  it 
is  a  warning  which  would  not  have  been 
needed,  if  all  had  been  as  it  ought  to  have 
been  with  them.  And  though  He  afterwards 
explained  the  general  purport  of  the  parable 
to  his  disciples,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  it  was  entirely  hidden  from  the  multi- 
tude, or  that  they  did  not  perceive  that  it 
was  meant  to  be  applied  to  themselves. 
And  then  they  would  be  forced  to  gather 
from  it  this  wholesome,  but  humbling  and 
mortifying  truth — that  they  had  come,  some 
of  them  from  afar,  at  great  cost  of  time  and 
trouble,  without  having  duly  considered  what 
it  was  diey  expected  to  find ;  or,  still  worse, 
that  they  were  professing  to  seek  from  Him 
that  which  He,  indeed,  was  willing  to  give, 
but  which  they  were  not  prepared  to  receive. 
And  the  general  tenor  of  the  parable  would 
lead  them  to  conclude  that  this  was  the  case, 
not  with  a  few  among  them,  but  with  the 
majority ;  that  it  was  not  the  exception,  but 
the  rule.  For  the  work  of  the  sower  is 
represented  as  attended  by  failure  oflener 
than  by  success.  The  lesson  is  urged  upon 
the  multitude  with  the  exhortation,  "  He 
that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear,"  imply- 
ing that  many  who  had  never  doubted  of 
their  power  of  hearing,  were  afflicted  with 
unconscious  deafness.  It  is  expounded  to 
the  disciples,  because  itlconcerned  them  not 
only  as  hearers,  but  as  preachers  and  teachers. 
It  is,  indeed,  one  which  deserves  to  be  studied 
at  ail  times,  and  never  more  than  in  our  own 
day.  I  am  not  going  to  enter  on  a  full 
explanation  of  the  parable,  but  only  to  note 
some  points  in  its  bearing. 

The  most  important  act  in  the  whole 
process  of  tillage  is  unquestionably  the  com- 
mitting of  the  seed  to  the  ground.  All  the 
other  labours  of  the  field  relate  to  it,  and 
depend  upon  it.  Without  it,  none  of  them 
would  have  any  use  or  meaning.  The  sow- 
ing of  that  seed  which  is  the  Word  of  God 
occupies  a  no  less  high  place  in  the  course 
of  spiritual  husbandly.  And  here  Christ 
himself  is  the  Sower;  and  that  which  He 
sows  is  his  seed ;  all  others  who  have  ever 
sowed  like  seed  have  taken  it  out  of  his 
granary.  It  is  the  purest  and  best  of  its 
kind,  and  is  endued  with  the  highest  possible 
measure  of  virtue  and  fruitfulness.  And  the 
difference  between  Christ  himself  and  any  of 
his  faithful  ministers,  in  this  matter,  does  not 
consist  in  the  nature  or  substance  of  the 
Word  which  they  dispense.  If  their  harvest 
is  less  tbundantv  it  is  not  because  the  seed  is 
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of  an  inferior  quality.  He,  indeed,  spake 
never  man  spake.  For  He  spake  as  one 
having  authoiity,  from  his  own  knowledge  of 
the  things  which  He  revealed,  and  not  as 
the  scribes,  from  traditions  handed  down  to 
them  by  others,  ^nd  his  ministers  can 
speak  only  as  scribes  instructed  by  Him  in 
the  things  belonging  to  the  kir^dom  of 
heaven.  Sut  the  things  themselves  are 
essentially  the  same,  and  vary  only  in  the 
form  in  which  they  are  adapted  to  the 
different  wants  and  capacities  of  mankind. 
If  it  were  otherwise,  the  best  of  all  sermons 
would  be  the  simple  reading  of  one  of  Christ's 
discourses.  (^ 

Again  you  will  observe  that  the  seed  sown 
in  the  different  soils  was  all  of  the  same 
kind.  That  which  bare  fruit  a  hundred  fold 
was  no  better  than  that  which  withered  away 
as  soon  as  it  was  sprung  up.  And  in  our 
Lord's  explanation  of  his  parable,  there  are 
various  classes  of  hearers,  differing  as  widely 
as  possible  from  one  another,  but  all  alike 
hearers,  and  all  hearers  of  the  same  word; 
and  then,  when  we  consider  the  immense 
difference  in  the  final  result,  though  the  pre- 
ciousness  of  the  gospet'Seed  may  not  be 
lessened  to  our  view,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
forced  to  admit  that  its  power  and  efficacy 
&U  short  of  that  which  we  often  see  ascribed 
to  it,  and  apparently  with  full  sancdon  of 
Scripture  itself.  Mark  the  images  by  which 
Jeremiah  illustrates  its  irresistible  might.  "  Is 
not  my  word  like  as  a  fire?  saith  £e  Lord, 
and  like  a  hammer  that  brcaketh  the  rock  in 
pieces?"  How  ill  do  these  images  appear 
to  correspond  to  the  history  of  the  seed. 
That  which  fell  upon  the  rock  did  not  break 
it  in  pieces,  did  not  gain  a  lodging  within  it, 
did  not  make  the  slightest  impression  upon 
it,  but  lay  powerless  on  the  surface,  until  it 
withered  and  perished.  And  that  which  fell 
among  the  thorns  did  not  put  forth  the 
energy  of  fire  to  consuiBe  them,  but  was 
itself  choked  by  them  as  it  sprang  up,  and 
lefr  them  in  uncontested  possession  of  the 
field.  How  are  we  to  reconcile  such  signs 
of  weakness  with  the  language  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  ?  "  The  Word  of  God  is 
quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two- 
edged  sword."  And  yet  how  often  is  it 
actually  wielded  in  vain,  and  lights  upon 
souls  cased  in  an  armour  whidi  it  cannot 
pierce,  on  which  it  leaves  not  even  the  fiiintest 
print] 

It  is  very  important  for  every  minister 
of  the  g<»pel,  that  he  should  bear  these  facts 
in  mind,  that  he  should  look  them  calmly  in 
the  lace ;  that  he  should  not  flatter  himself 


with  expectations  which,  being  opposed  to 
the  witness  of  experience,  must  issue  in  dis- 
appointment. It  would  be  sinful  ingratitude 
to  speak  01  think  %htly  of  the  ordinance  of 
preaching,  hitherto  the  most  powerful  of  all 
instruments  in  the  establishment  and  exten- 
sion of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  But  it  is' 
a  mischievous  delusion  to  fancy  that  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  is  all-sufficient.  It 
is  related  of  an  eminent  German  Reformer, 
that  he  used  to  say,  "  When  I  first  began  to 
preach,  I  imagined  that  nothing  could  with- 
stand the  force  of  the  Word.  But  before 
long  I  found  out  that  old  Adam  was  too 
much  for  young  Melancthon,"  That  was 
a  wholesome  though  mortifying  lesson.  But 
the  confidence  with  which  he  set  out  was  not 
groundless,  though  it  needed  tobemoderated 
and  qualified  by  a  larger  view  of  the  means 
of  grace,  as  well  as  probably  to  be  cleared 
from  all  mixture  of  youthful  presumption  and 
self-reliance. 

Scripture  itself  supplies  the  necessary  cor- 
rective of  such  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
efficacy  of  preaching,  and  explains  the  con- 
ditions of  success  and  the  causes  of  failure. 
The  greatest  of  preachers,  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  was  fully  aware  that  the  weapon 
which  in  his  hands  had  proved  so  "  mighty  to 
the  pulling  down  of  strongholds,"  was  such, 
not  in  itself,  still  less  by  reason  of  the  strength 
and  skill  with  which  he  wielded  it,  but 
through  God" — "mighty  through  God;" 
not  only,  as  God's  workmanship,  but  as 
adapted  by  Him  to  the  particular  occasion  in 
which  it  was  employed  by  his  minister. 
Otherwise  St.  Paul  well  knew  that,  notwith- 
standing all  his  zeal  and  self^evotion,  it 
could  not  have  prospered.  And  so  he  does 
not  scruple  to  si)eak  of  the  "  foolishness  of 
preaching,"  as  designed,  by  its  wonderful 
effects,  to  bring  out  in  clearer  Ught  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  God,  working  so  mightily  with 
so  weak  an  instrument  And  having  shown 
by  the  examples  of  Jews  and  Greeks,  that  the 
same  preaching  was  to  them  that  perished 
foolishness,  and  to  them  who  were  saved  the 
power  of  God,  he  proceeds  to  lay  bare  the 
root  of  the  matter,  and  to  assign  the  true 
cause  of  this  diversity :  "  The  natural  man 
receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God: 
for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him."  There  it 
is.  As  long  as  this  bar  stands  in  the  way, 
preachii^  will  be  of  no  more  avail  than  songs 
to  the  deaf,  or  pictures  to  the  blind.  The 
inner,  spiritual  senses,  through  which  alone  It 
canbeprofitablyreceived,iswantiug.  Andso, 
my  brethren,  there  is  danger  for  those  who  are 
entering  on  the  work  of  the  ministry,  not  only 
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lest  they  should  fall  into  that  snaie  of  which 
I  was  speaking  at  the  outset  j  making  the 
exercise  of  theii  office  an  occasion  of  self- 
pleasing  in  self-display,  and  therefore  pre- 
ferring that  kind  of  exercise  which  affords  the 
chief  opportunity  of  self-display.  It  is  not 
such  as  these  only,  who  have  indeed  mistaken 
their  calling,  and  are  abusing  sacred  things 
to  serve  their  selfish  ends,  who  are  in  danger. 
There  is  likewise  danger  for  those  who  de- 
dicate themselves  to  their  work  with  the 
purest  intentions,  and  the  most  earnest  desire 
to  do  faithful  and  loving  service  to  God  and 
man,  lest  they  should  mistake  a  part  for  the 
whole,  and  should  concentrate  all  their 
energies  in  a  simple  function  of  their  ofHce 
which  they,  perhaps  rightly,  deem  the  highest, 
but  which  will  itself  suffer,  if  others  be  neg- 
lected for  its  sake.  "The  natural  man 
receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God." 
But  we  know  that  he  may  become  capable  of 
receiving  them ;  and  then  the  preparation,  by 
which  the  natural  inability  is  repaired,  or  the 
obstacle  which  prevents  the  reception  is 
removed,  is  in  every  such  case  more  impor- 
tant than  the  direct  communication  of  the 
things  themselves.  But  what  preparation  is 
this,  and  by  what  agency  is  it  to  be  wrought  ? 
Doubtless,  in  its  ultimate  origin,  it  is  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  the  Word  of  God  is 
quick  and  powerful,  it  is  so  because  it  is 
"  the  sword  of  the  Spirit."  If  so  great  things 
were  accomplished  by  St.  Paul  through  the 
foolishness  of  preaching,  it  was  because  it 
was  accompanied  by  "  the  demonstration  of 
the  Spirit,"  which  endued  it  with  irresistible 
power.  But  the  question  is  not  now  as  to 
the  origin,  but  as  to  the  means  and  channels 
of  grace.  And  so  we  are  reminded  that  the 
ministers  and  stewards  of  Christ's  mysteries 
are  dispensers,  not  only  of  the  Word,  but  of 
the  Sacraments;  and  if  the  power  of  the 
Word  is  too  exclusively  maintained  by  some, 
there  are  others  by  whom  the  dignity  of  the 
Sacraments  is  exalted  far  above  it,  so  as  to 
leave  it  only  a  subordinate  and  almost  pre- 
carious position.  And  this  is  no  longer  a 
question  by  which  the  unreformed  Church  is 
distinguished  from  the  Churches  of  the  Re- 
formation, but  one  which  divides  our  own 
branch  of  the  Church  into  two  antagonist 
parties  or  schools.  But  it  is  one  on  which 
we  have  no  need  to  dwell  for  the  present, 
because,  notwithstanding  the  exaggerations 
to  which  schools  and  parties  are  prone, 
especially  in  times  of  warm  controversy,  in 
the  statement  of  their  distinctive  views,  it  is 
admitted  by  all,  on  the  one  hand,  that  both 


the  Word  and  the  Sacraments  are  divinely 
appointed  means  of  salvarion,  and  on  the 
other  hand  that  the  Sacraments  do  not  act 

indiscriminately  on  all  who  receive  the  out- 
ward symbols  of  the  grace  which  they  convey, 
any  more  than  does  the  Word  on  all  who 
hear  with  their  outward  ears.  There  is  still 
need  of  preparation  for  a  profitable  reception 
of  either.  And  so  we  are  forced  back  upon 
the  question,  What  preparation  is  this  ?  and 
what  is  the  agency  to  which  we  must  look 
for  it  7  And  it  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to 
say.  It  is  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  un- 
less we  were  sure  that  it  is  one  which  He  has 
reserved  to  himself,  and  in  which  man  is  not 
allowed  to  co-operate,  so  that  all  that  can  be 
done  by  the  most  faithful  and  earnest  minister 
of  Christ,  is  to  implore  the  blessing  of  Jhe 
Holy  Spirit  on  his  administration  of  the  Word 
and  Sacraments;  which  is  indeed  no  more 
tiian  every  one  does,  either  by  the  express 
order  of  the  churches,  or  in  conformity  to 
pious  usage.  And  I  do  not  say  that  such  a 
prayer,  if  it  is  not  a  mere  conventional  move- 
ment of  the  lips,  but  an  inward  fervent  breath- 
ing of  the  heart,  would  not  suffice,  so  far  as 
man  is  concerned;  for  it  would  then  ex- 
press a  disposition,  which  would  show  itself 
alike  in  every  function  of  the  pastoral  duty, 
and  would  impart  the  highest  energy  to  the 
whole. 

Preachers  cannot  preadi  without  hearing ; 
and  therefore  they  must,  in  their  own  persons, 
exemplify  and  represent  one  or  other  of  the 
classes  of  hearers  described  in  the  parable. 
If  in  them  the  gospel  seed  finds  no  more 
genial  soil  than  the  beaten  track  of  a  world 
lying  in  wickedness ;  if  in  them  the  impre* 
sions  made  by  the  Word  are  so  shallow  and 
fleeting,  that  they  disappear  under  the  slight- 
est pressure  of  temptation ;  if  in  them  whjit- 
ever  desires  it  awakens  after  heavenly  things, 
are  seen  to  be  speedily  stifled  by  earthly 
cares  or  pleasures  ;  if  such  is  the  effect  upon 
themselves,  how  can  they  look  for  any  more 
successful  working  of  their  ministry  in  others  ? 
It  is  they  who  have  themselves  received  the 
word  in  an  honest  and  good  heart,  who  keep 
it  as  the  dearest  treasure  of  their  own  souls, 
who  are  themselves  ever  ripening  in  faith  and 
holiness — these  it  is  who  may  go  out  into  tiie 
gospel  field,  with  a  hope,  which  shall  not  be 
disappointed,  that  they  shall  reap  in  due 
season;  who,  when  they  are  ready  to  faint, 
may  solace  themselves  with  the  assurance, 
that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  smiles  upon 
their  labours,  and  will,  in  his  own  good  time, 
reward  them  with  the  joy  of  his  rest. 
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OEAUTIFUL  stream, 
Cheery  and  bright, 
Wild  as  A  dream, 

And  welcome  as  light 
Down  from  the  hlU, 

Through  the  gites  bowers ; 
Swift-running  rill, 

Watering  die  flowers. 


Curving  ^XHit, 

Zig-zag  or  straight, 
Now  in  and  now  out, 

Early  or  late. 
StiU  sweeping  on, 

Beantiful  stream ; 
In  calm  monotone, 

Love  for  thy  dieme. 


Hidden  some-while, 

Covered  with  flowers; 
Then  for  a  mile 

Swelled  widi  sweet  showers. 
LeajMng  aloi^, 

Always  at  speed, 
Rippling  in  song 

Through  pasture  and  mead. 
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THE  POSITIVE   EVIDENCE  FOR  CHRISTIANITY.' 


THE  attitude  of  objectors  to  Christianity 
has  changed  very  much  of  late  years, 
and  is  likely  to  change  more  and  more. 
Formerly  it  was  not  thought  that  the  question 
was  one  between  this  religion  and  any  other. 
The  intrinsic  superiority  of  the  Christian 
religion  was  freely  admitted,  and  no  one 
thought  of  setting  forth  the  claims  of 
Mahamedanism,  or  of  Buddhism  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  of  Christianity.  Now  it  is 
otherwise.  Owing  to  the  wider  acquaintance 
with  the  languages  and  religions  of  mankind, 
we  have  ieanit,  not,  indeed,  absolutely  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  these  religions  as 
against  Christianity,  or  to  adopt  them  as  our 
own,  but  to  regard  them  as  so  many  de- 
velopments of  the  religious  instincts  of 
humanity,  among  all  of  which  Christianity 
itself  may  perhaps  be  the  highest  and  the 
best  The  consequence,  therefore,  is  that 
the  other  religions  of  the  world  have  risen  in 
the  estimation  of  mankind,  while  the  estimate 
of  Christianity  has  declined.  Christianity  and 
the  other  religions  of  the  world  have  ap- 
proximated more  nearly  to  each  other. 
The  absolute  superiority  of  the  former 
is  not  now  admitted,  a  relative  superiority 
only  is  allowed.  The  notion  of  any  one  of 
the  religions  of  the  world  being  true,  and  the 
Others  false  is  repudiated.  Christianity  itself 
is  only  regarded  as  being  possibly  nearer 
the  truth,  or  as  containing  a  larger  amount 
of  trath.  Now  this  kind  of  deferential  treat- 
ment of  his  religion  is  simply  intolerable  to 
the  Christian.  To  every  behever  Christianity, 
when  it  ceases  to  be  regarded  as  true,  is 
degraded  into  being  the  worst  form  of  lies, 
because  a  form  which  is  least  open  to  detec- 
tion. To  him  Christbnity  is  not  simply 
supreme  among  the  religions  of  the  world, 
but  the  only  religion  that  can  tumi  claim 
divine  sanction.  The  significance  of  this 
word  now  is  very  great,  as  we  shall  hece- 
after  see,  and  the  fact  that  it  can  be  used 
appropriately,  is  part  of  the  actual  evidence 
tor  Christianity. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  conceded  that  a 
faultlessly  logical  proof  that  the  religion 
which  we  profess  is  true  cannot  be  presented ; 
but  neither  can  a  faultlessly  logical  proof 
that  it  is  iwt. 

Putting  the  most  extreme  case  we  can 
imagine,  viz.,  that  God  should  proclaim  by 
a  voice  from  heaven  that  this  religion  was 
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true,  such  a  statement  would  still  be  liable  to 
be  rejected  by  all  but  those  who  heard  it, 
and  those  who  should  accept  their  testimony ; 
and  it  seems  passible  that  among  those  who 
heard  it,  there  might  be  some  or  even^many 
who  would  persist  in  doubting  the  evidence 
of  their  senses.  Now  the  positive  evidence 
for  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  obviously  less 
than  this,  and  consequently  we  cannot  ex- 
pect its  reception  to  be  very  different,  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  more  favoursfble. 

But  then  is  probable  evidence  to  be  re- 
jected when  we  can  get  no  other,  and  when, 
as  in  this  case,  it  can  be  shown  to  be  highly 
probable  that  no  other  is  to  be  expected  ? 

The  being  of  a  God  is  a  fact  that  is  in- 
capable of  proof;  but  notwithstanding  this,  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  majority  of  thinking  men 
are  ready  to  accept,  whether  Christians  or 
not,  I^  therefore,  the  being  of  a  God  is  a 
fact  that  is  incapable  of  proof,  is  it  at  all 
probable  that  the  truth  of  a  religion  supposed 
to  be  sanctioned  by  Him  would  be  more 
capable  of  demonstration  than  His  own 
existence?  If  we  cannot  be  absolutely  sure 
that  He  exists,  how  can  we  expect  to  be 
absolutely  sure  that  a  religion,  though  coming 
from  Him,  is  true?  Indeed,  we  cannot  be 
sure  on  this  latter  point,  unless  we  first 
assume  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  but  assump- 
tions arc  excluded  by  demonstrative  proof. 
Unless,  therefore,  we  can  prove  to  demon- 
stration the  existence  of  a  God,  it  is  no  valid 
objection  to  the  evidence  for  Christianity, 
that  it  is  only  probable,  and  not  demonstra- 
tive. On  the  contrary,  given  the  existence 
of  a  God,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
evidence  for  a  religion  coming  from  Him 
would  be  of  the  same  character  as  the 
evidence  for  His  existence,  that  is  to  say, 
not  demonstrative. 

It  is,  however,  essential  to  the  nature  of 
probable  evidence,  that  it  admits  of  probabi- 
lities on  the  other  side,  and  appeals,  there- 
fore, to  our  critical  faculty,  to  our  powers 
of  discrimination,  and  of  estimating  the 
comparative  weight  of  proof. 

The  case,  therefore,  for  Christianity  must 
be  one  of  the  balance  of  probabilities,  which 
accordingly  must  vary  according  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  has  to  deal  with  them.  When: 
our  opponents  affirm  that  they  reject  Chris- 
tianity, because  its  truth  is  not  proved,  they 
tell  us  nothing  new.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  no  man  can  reject,  or  ever  did 
reject  Christianity,  because  there  is  no  proof 
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that  is  to  say  no  evidence  for  it.  We  may 
hesitate  to  allow  that  the  evidence  is  suffi- 
cient, we  cannot  assert  that  it  is  nil.  To  say 
so  is  only  to  manifest  our  ignorance  of  the 
most  important  question  we  have  undertaken 
to  decide  upon.  How,  then,  does  the  case 
stand  with  regard  to  Christianity  ?  What  do 
we  mean  when  we  use  the  term  Christianity? 
Christianity  is  a  religion  of  which  the  central 
and  essential  feature  is  belief  in  a  person 
who  claimed,  and  as  believers  say  justly 
claimed,  to  be  the  Christ,  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  latter  term  must  be  con- 
sidered later.  But  take  away  the  Christ 
from  Christianity,  and  the  thing  as  well  as 
the  name  comes  to  an  end.  Now  the  broad 
outstanding  features  of  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity are  sufficiently  obvious,  and  do  not 
admit  of  any  doubt.  Christianity  has  ex- 
isted in  the  world  for  some  eighteen  hundred 
years.  We  know  for  certain  that  it  did  not 
exist  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  at  that  time 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  it  to  be  found  in  the 
world.  What  have  been  its  fortunes  during 
this  time  is  tolerably  well  known  to  every 
one.  It  has  gone  on  steadily  increasing  in 
the  area  of  its  reception  and  influence  from 
century  to  century.  Its  progress  in  this 
respect  during  the  last  fifty  years  has  been 
very  remarkable,  and  may  perhaps  favourably 
compare  with  that  of  any  period  of  its 
growth.  The  essentia!  faith,  moreover,  of  the 
people  called  Christians  is  virtually  stereo- 
typed. The  faith  of  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Christendom  is  to  a  certain  point  identical, 
and  the  Christian  belief  of  this  age  is  practi- 
cally Ihe  same  with  that  of  any  previous  age 
that  can  be  named.  Many  things  were 
believed  during  mediaeval  times,  which  were 
discarded  at  the  Reformation  ;  but  the  Refor- 
mation did  not  add  any  new  fact  to  the 
creed  of  Christians,  it  disabused  the  Christian 
mind  in  many  cases  of  a  multitude  of  doc- 
trines,  but  it  did  not  add  any  single  fact  to 
the  Christian  creed.  In  short  the  Reformation 
may  be  described  as  a  violent  reaction  issu- 
ing in  the  return  to  that  form  of  behef  which 
was  prevalent  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
church,  so  that  the  iaith  of  men  was  re- 
modelled on  what  was  believed  to  be  the 
primitive  and  original  pattern,  and  so  it  has 
essentially  continued  ever  since.  The  desire 
has  constantly  been  to  get  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  pure  and  primidve  ideal;  if  in  any  case 
this  has  been  missed,  the  result  has  been 
ostensibly  undesigned. 

But  this  primitive  ideal  is  only  to  be 
obtained  from  the  earUest  existing  Christian 
literature.    It  is  absolutely  certain  that  no 


Christian  work  of  any  kind  existed  nineteen 

centuries  ago,  nor  any  trace  of  the  Christian 
society.  But  it  is  also  absolutely  certain  that 
several  Christian  works  were  in  existence 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago. 
These  were  some  of  the  letters  of  St.  Paul. 
Those,  e,g.,  to  Thessalonica,  Rome,  and 
Corinth.  The  genuineness  of  these  letters, 
certainly  the  three  last,  is  not  to  be  disputed  ; 
in  fact,  they  are  all  commonly  acknowledged 
to  be  genuine,  and  may  be  so  regarded. 
Allowing,  therefore,  that  Christian  literature 
and  Christian  society  had  begun  to  exist  by 
the  year  60,  and  that  neither  had  any 
existence  fifty  years  before,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  rise  of  the  Christian  society  must 
have  taken  place  within  that  period.  There 
is  no  truth  more  certain  in  history  than  this, 
that  we  must  search  for  the  first  origin  of 
the  Christian  religion  and  the  Christian 
society  between  the  year  ro  and  the  year 
60.  But  then  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  that 
we  have  afford  conclusive  proof  on  many 
points,  first,  as  to  the  wide-spread  existence 
of  the  Christian  society  at  the  time  they 
were  written,  and  for  its  existence  several 
years  before ;  and,  secondly,  as  to  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  that  society  and  the 
character  of  its  belief.  The  fact  of  letters 
being  written  to  believers  so  far  apart  as 
Rome,  Corinth,  and  Galatia,  proves  the 
existence  of  believers  in  those  places  ;  while 
the  letters  themselves  show  that  there  was  a 
bond  of  union  between  the  various  churches, 
and  that  their  system  of  belief  was  identical. 
There  is  also  incidental  evidence  in  the 
letters  that  the  Christian  society  had  been 
some  years  in  attaining  to  its  present  magni- 
tude. It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
no  authority  is  claimed  for  these  writings 
more  than  for  those  of  Cicero  or  Tacitus. 
We  merely  take  them  as  genuine  documents, 
written  by  the  man  whose  name  they  bear, 
and  being  authentic  so  far  as  rela_tes  to  the 
various  facts  they  incidentally  imply,  such, 
for  example,  as  those  already  mentioned. 
But  it  is  clearly  shown  by  these  letters  that 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Christian 
behef  was  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of 
man  called  Jesus,  who  was  regarded  as  the 
Christ  and  the  Son  of  God.  Of  course,  if 
this  belief  rested  on  a  solid  foundation  of 
trustworthy  evidence,  it  would  go  a  very  long 
way  towards  showing  the  tnith  of  Christianity ; 
we  must  not  assume  this,  nor  do  we 
venture  to  do  so.  All  that  we  affirm  is,  that 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  afford  positive  and 
conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
belief  of   the  very  earliest    people  called 
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Christians,  of  whom  we  have  undoubted 
knowledge.  And  we  find,  moreover,  that 
this  belief  is  identical  with  that  which  is 
still  held  and  has  ever  been  held  by  all 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  may 
be  briefly  summed  up  as  belief  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  lived,  and  died,  and  rose  again, 
and  that  He  was  the  Christ.  On  two  of 
these  points  there  is  no  room  for  doubt, 
viz.,  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  of  Nazaxeth. 
On  the  other  two,  namely,  that  He  rose 
from  the  dead,  and  was  the  Christ,  we  must 
suspend  our  judgment,  only  we  must  remem- 
ber that  on  these  points  the  early  Christians 
were  unanimous,  as  the  Christian  Church  has 
been  from  first  to  last. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  life  and 
death  of  Jesus,  this  fact-is  abundantly  clear, 
that  He  died  by  crucihxion.  Independently 
of  the  allusion  in  Tacitus  to  this  fact,  we  may 
say  for  certain  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible that  it  should  have  been  believed 
as  it  was  by  the  early  Christians,  and  testified 
as  it  is  in  St  Paul's  writings,  if  Jesus 
died  in  any  other  way.  On  the  suppositicra 
that  Jesus  did  not  die  upon  the  cross,  the 
preaching  of  the  cross  by  Paul  becomes  a 
moral  impossibility.  We  have  got  then,  for 
certain,  two  tacts — the  historic  existence  of 
the  man  called  Jesus,  and  his  death  by  cruci- 
fixion. Either  of  these  it  is  simply  impossible 
to  call  in  question.  But  very  frequently  the 
knowledge  of  certain  facts  is  conclusive 
proof  of  others,  of  which  we  may  not  have 
direct  evidence ;  and  thus  the  fact  that  the 
cross  of  Christ  was  the  staple  of  St.  Paul's 
preaching  is  conclusive  proof  of  the  moral 
character  of  Jesus,  and  that  if  He  died  by 
crucifixion,  bemg  a  righteous  man,  his  death 
can  only  be  accounted  for  in  connection  with 
his  claim  to  be  the  Christ,  which  is  the  cause 
assigned  for  it  in  the  Gospels.  For  instance, 
if  we  suppose  the  disciples  of  Jesus  to  have 
advanced  this  claim  in  his  behalf,  the  fact 
that  He  died  by  crucifixion,  being  a  righteous 
man,  is  a  proof  that  He  must  himself  have 
acquiesced  iu  the  advancement  of  the  claim, 
ffir  otherwise  His  dying  such  a  death  is  incon- 
ceivable. His  death  on  the  cross  may  be 
alleged  35  conclusive  proof  that  He  claimed  to 
be  the  Christ,  and  from  other  circumstances  we 
may  assume  that  the  chief  reason  for  His  cruci- 
fixion was  the  fact  that  He  had  made  this  claim. 
It  is  manifestly  impossible  that  St  Paul,  being 
a  convert  from  Judaism,  and  originally  a  bitter 
opponent  of  Jesus  Christ,  should  have  spent 
his  life  as  he  did  in  proclaiming  the  death  of 
Christ  and  salvation  through  the  cross,  if  the 
personal  character  of  Jesus  had  not  been 


such  as  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  suiMTStracture 
based  upon  it.  St.  Paul  must  have  had 
means  of  knowing  what  manner  of  man 
Christ  was,  and  if  He  had  been  other  tlian  a. 
righteous  man  he  could  not  have  preached 
sdvation  through  His  name.  If,  therefore, 
the  death  of  Christ  was  in  any  degree 
traceable  to  His  character,  that  is  to  say,  if 
He  died  for  His  transgression  of  the  moral 
law,  we  should  certainly  not  have  had  the 
phenomenon  of  Saul's  conversioB  from  a 
bitter  persecutor  to  a  zealous  believer. 

The  death  an  tbe  cross,  therefore,  comes 
before  us  as  a  tact  which  we  can  only  account 
for  on  the  suppositl<»)  that  Jesus  was  a 
morally  good  man,  and  that  He  had  exaspe- 
rated the  Jews  by  his  claim  to  be  the  Cimst. 
The  Romans,  however,  would  not  have  put 
Hun  to  death  unless  He  had  in  some  way 
infringed  their  law,  and  the  Jews  can  only 
have  put  Him  to  death  for  claiming  to  be 
the  Christ  It  is  morally-  certain,  therefore, 
that  He  did  not  shrink  from  death  in  His 
determination  to  stand  by  this  claim.  He 
might  have  purchased  his  life  had  He  been 
willing  to  forego  it  His  death,  therefore, 
so  far  as  He  was  concerned,  was  the  seal  of 
his  claim.  He  staked  his  life  upon  it,  and 
died  to  establish  it. 

We  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  not  from  the 
evidence  of  the  Gospel  history,  but  by  a 
series  of  legitimate  inferences,  drawn  from 
certain  known  facts  and  circumstances  ;  but 
the  conclusion  is  one  in  complete  accordance 
ivith  the  Gpspel  history.  If,  therefore,  Jesus 
was  content  to  be  crucified  in  support  of 
his  claim  to  be  tlie  Christ,  we  shall  liave  to 
reconcile  that  death  and  His  known, or  at  least 
presumable,  moral  character  vrith  the  fact  that 
this  claim  was  falsely  advanced,  if  such  is 
indeed  the  fact.  But  one  only  of  these 
positions  can  be  true,  (i)  Jesus  knew  Himself 
to  be  the  Christ,  and  was  the  Christ,  and 
died  to  attest  it ;  or,  (a)  Jesus  thought  Himself 
to  be  the  Christ,  but  was  not  the  Christ, 
though  He  died  to  attest  it ;  or,  {3)  Jesus  knew 
He  was  not  the  Christ,  but  died  to  make  men 
think  He  was.  This  last  position  is  obvi- 
ously untenable  on  tlie  face  of  it,  and  abso- 
lutely inconsistent  with  His  known  character 
as  it  is  with  commwi  sense.  We  are  shut 
up,  therefore,  to  one  of  the  other  two,  and 
the  second  is  that  with  which  alone  we  have 
to  do.  Jesus,  being  a  righteous  noan,  died 
for  the  belief  that  He  was  the  Christ,  which 
behef^  however,  was  a  mere  delusion  on  His 
part. 

The  first  inference,  therefore,  is,  that  if  Jesus 
was  not  the  Christ,  some  one  else  must  be. 
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We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  with  thb 
({ilemnna,  for  wc  arc  not  now  aiguing  with 
those  who  believe  is  a.  Christ  yet  to  come, 
and  no  one  believes  that  Christ  is  come  if 
Jesus  was  not  the  Christ.  Consequently,  we 
are  thrown  back  upon  this  position,  that 
Jesns  was  a  righteous  man,  that  He  di&d  on 
the  cross,  that  He  died  on  the  cross  because 
He  claimed  to  be  the  Christ — a.  claim  which 
He  believed  He  was  justified  in  making.  We 
must  proceed,  then,  to  deal  with  this  claim. 
What  was  the  meaning  of  it  7  We  must  bear 
in  mind  that  it  was  not  oniya  personal,  but  a 
substantive  claim.  In  claimuig  to  be  the 
Christ,  He  advanced  a  claim  which  excluded 
aJl  other  men,  and  He  also  laid  claim  to  fulfil 
an  office  which  is  more  or  less  likely  to  have 
been  real  acceding  as  He  manifestly  stood 
alone  in  fulfilling  it.  If  it  can  be  shown  that 
He  was  right  in  advancing  the  clum  exclu- 
sivety  for  Himself,  it  becomes  so  far  probable 
that  the  claim  was  not  fictitious  in  the  fonn 
in  which  it  was  advanced.  But  this  is  the 
allegation  made  against  it  in  the  present  day. 
Itisassumed  that  Jesus  acconmiodated  Him- 
self to  the  notions  of  the  time,  and  availed 
Himself  of  the  prejudices  of  his  age  in  claim- 
ing to  be  the  Christ.  Still  wc  cannot  get  rid 
of  the  fact  that  the  daim  was  made,  and 
that  He  died  to  substantiate  it ;  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  this  fact  docs  not  depend  npon  the 
statements  made  in  the  Gospels,  but  is  abun- 
dantly proved  both  by  the  existence  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  the  very  name  of 
Christianity,  and  by  the  phenomena  of  the 
undoubted  Epistles  of  St  Paul.  In  these 
last  wc  see  that  the  very  essence  and  centre 
of  the  earliest  belief  in  the  Churches  of 
Rome,  Corinth,  and  Galatia  was  the  doctrine 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  Now  this  belief 
was  combined  with  the  kno»le<^  that  Jesus 
had  been  crucified,  and  with  the  belief  that 
He  had  risen  firom  the  dead.  There  was  no 
one  in  all  these  Churches  who  did  not  know 
that  Jesus  had  been  crucified.  There  was 
no  one  who  did  not  believe  that  He  was  the 
Christ.  What,  then,  do  we  mean  by  his  being 
the  Christ?  We  mean  that  the  net  result  01 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  had  been  to 
impress  mankind,  or  at  all  events  the  Jewish 
oatLon,  with  a  conviction  that  a  kingly  Re- 
deemer would  arise  from  the  family  of  David. 
It  was  the  belief  of  the  Jewish  nation  that 
the  writings  of  the  prophets  were  full  of  the 
conception  of  this  great  person.  It  is  of  no 
consequence  whether  or  not  the  belief  was 
well-founded  ;  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the 
belief  existed,  and  was  very  deeply  implanted 
and  very  widely  spread.     Had  this  not  been 


the  case,  the  existence  of  the  Pauline  Epistles 
would  have  been  impossible.  People  would 
not  have  believed  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  and 
Jesus  never  would  have  been  called  the 
Christ.  So  that  this  also  b  a  fact  of  wfaidi 
we  may  be  absolutely  certain,  that  the  e£fect 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  was  to  produce  in  men  the  belief 
in  a  Christ  to  come.  The  previons  anticipa- 
tions about  such  a  person  must  have  been 
necessarily  vague,  and  veiy  probably  incon- 
sistent ;  but  that  he  was  to  be  a  great  king, 
ruling  with  power  and  glory,  and  triumphing 
over  the  enemies  of  the  nation,  was  the  idea 
that  would  most  fitly  commend  itself  under  the 
low  political  condition  in  which  the  nation 
then  was.  We  need  not  appeal  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  Gospels  in  supporCof  this  fact; 
it  is  one  which  would  necessa^ly  arise  out  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  the  many 
well-known  declarations  of  the  prophets. 
No  one,  therefore,  who -would  claim  to  be 
the  Christ  could  expect  to  have  any  chance 
of  succeeding  unless  he  bore  some  manifest 
resemblance  to  this  ideal.  But  the  fact 
which  is  at  once  remarkable  and  undeniable 
is  that  the  character  of  Jesus,  as  depicted  in 
the  Gospels,  beais  no  manifest  or  obvious 
resemblance  to  the  kind  of  person  whcan  the 
andcipadons  of  the  prophets  had  led  the 
people  to  expect.  That  th^  expected  some 
one  is  an  indubitable  ^t ;  that  Jesus  wag 
not  the  sort  of  person  they  expected  is  like- 
wise indubitable ;  so  that  it  was  said  with 
trath  of  Him,  "  He  came  nnto  his  own,  and 
His  own  received  Him  not."  Whatever  like- 
ness there  may  have  been  between  Jesus  and 
the  Christ  of  prophet^,  it  is  certainly  not 
the  kind  of  likeness  that  the  Evai^ehsts 
would  have  been  able  or  likely  to  invent,  or 
that  would  have  insured  success  to  any  one 
who,  claiming  to  fulfil  the  prophets,  desired 
to  commend  himself  as  the  promised 
Messiah.  Then  over  against  this  certain 
fact  we  have  to  set  the  equally  certain  truth 
that  one  principal  element  in  the  preaching 
by  which  belief  in  Jesus  was  produced  asd 
propagated  was  His  death  upon  the  cross, 
which  was  calculated  to  be,  as  St  Paul  tells 
us  it  was,  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block  and 
to  the  Greeks  foolishness  ;  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  which  is  historically  certain 
and  unquesdonable,  Jesus  was  received  by 
muldtude?,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  as  Christ 
the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God. 

Let  us  then  review  our  present  posidon.  We 
have  in  our  hands,  in  the  early  literature  of 
the  Church,  posidve  evidence  of  the  way  in 
which  Christ's  gospel  was  received  by  men 
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of  different  races  and  nations ;  of  the  extent 
to  which  it  prevailed,  and  of  the  rapidity 
with  wliich  it  spread ;  of  the  nature  of  the 
gospel  which  was  proclaimed,  and  of  the 
general  effects  produced  by  it.  This  may  be 
characterized  as  a  remarkable  and  entirely 
unexpected  product  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.  As  a  mere  matter  of  literature, 
it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  book  we  call 
the  New  Testament  should  have  been  the 
lineal  offshoot  of  the  book  we  call  the  Old. 
It  was  the  natural  descendant,  but  super- 
naturally  produced.  No  man,  taking  the 
Old  Testament  for  his  model  or  pattern, 
could  have  produced  a  single  book  of  the 
New  Testament;  and  yet  it  is  no  less  cer- 
tainly true  that  but  for  the  Old  Testament 
not  a  single  book  of  the  New  Testament 
could  have  been  written.  We  are  compelled 
to  say  that  the  result,  as  it  stands  before  us, 
was  not  of  man,  neither  by  man.  We  are 
compelled  likewise  to  say  that  but  for  the 
historic  enistence  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  existence 
of  any  one  book  of  the  New  Testament 
would  have  been  a  manifest  impossibility. 
Neither  are  the  Epistles  the  natural  product 
of  the  Gospels,  or  even  of  the  Gospel  his- 
tory. Nor  are  the  Gospels  the  natural  pro- 
duct of  the  Epistles ;  and  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  it  not  been  for  the  facts  of  the 
Gospel  history  the  Epistles  would  have  been 
impossible  productions.  These  are  facts, 
then,  which  cannot  naturally  be  accounted  for, 
andwhich  have  no  natural  parallel.  And  they 
cany  us  thus  far  and  no  tarther ;  namely,  that 
the  kind  of  coiroboration  afforded  by  the 
New  Testament  to  the  Old,  and  the  kind  of 
fulfilment  the  Old  finds  in  the  New,  are  such 
phenomena  as  afford  probable  evidence  of  a 
very  strong  character  that  they  were  both 
designed.  We  cannot  prove  to  demonstra- 
tion that  the  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  revealed  in  the  New,  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  New  Testament  gives  a  meaning  to  the 
Old  which  it  had  not  before,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  acknowledge  this  as  its  meaning  and 
not  acknowledge  it  to  be  divine.  If  this  is 
its  meaning,  it  is  the  only  meaning  that  God 
can  have  intended  it  to  have,  for  otherwise  it 
has  no  meaning  at  all,  and  it  is  a  meaning 
which  God  alone  could  have  discovered  or 
designed. 

But  then  we  may  go  further  and  say  that 
not  only  is  aU  this  undeniably  true,  but  also 
that  there  is  in  the  early  known  facts  of  Chris- 
tianity very  much  which  affords  probable 
evidence,  the  only  evidence  we  can  have, 
of  the  existence  of  the  supernatural  at  work 
in  them.    It  is  absolutely  certain  that  the 


effects  produced  by  the  preaching  of  Jesus 
as  the  Christ  could  not  have  been  produced 
if  there  had  not  been  another  element  in 
that  preaching  besides  the  fact  of  His  death 
upon  the  cross.  To  suppose  that  an  in- 
glorious life  terminated  by  a  shameful  death 
could  have  availed  to  work  in  a  large  body 
of  men  the  conviction  that  the  subject  of 
them  was  the  Christ,  is  simply  absurd. 
This  does  not  exhaust  the  actual  causes 
that  must  have  been  at  work.  And  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  there  was 
another  potent  cause.  The  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  openly  proclaimed.  The 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  was  universally 
believed  in  the  Christian  community  ax 
Rome,  Corinth,  Thessalonica,  and  elsewhere. 
I  do  not  say  that  this  proves  the  resurrection 
was  a  fact,  by  no  means.  I  only  say  that 
there  is  no  possible  doubt  that  the  resurrec- 
tion was  an  integral  and  prominent  element 
in  the  faith  of  the  first  Christians,  and  of 
this  the  earliest  Christian  literature  is  a 
proof.  Now  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  we 
often  hear  it  stated  that  there  is  no  satis- 
factory evidence  for  the  resurrection ;  that 
the  narratives  in  the  several  Gospels  are 
contradictory  and  irreconcilable;  that  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  we  have  in  any  case  the 
testimony  of  an  eye-witness,  and  the  like. 
This  is  a  very  imperfect  and  incorrect  re- 
presentation oif  the  actual  state  of  the  mat- 
ter. If  the  authority  of  the  Gospels  is 
accepted,  it  is  quite  possible  to  show,  as 
Gilbert  West  and  others  have  shown,  that 
the  narratives  are  not  contradictory,  and 
that  their  testimony  is  most  remarkable  and 
very  distinct ;  but  I  do  not  dwell  upon  this, 
and  do  not  now  assume  the  authenticity  of 
the  Gospels  complete  as  I  believe  it  to  be. 
If  it  is  known  that  certain  facts  take  place 
which  involve  the  occurrence  of  certain 
other  facts,  then  these  latter,  as  I  have  said, 
may  be  considered  to  be  proved  even  in  the 
absence  of  direct  evidence  in  their  favour. 
But  this  is  entirely  overlooked  by  those  who 
disparage  the  Gospel  evidence  for  the  resur- 
rection. What  we  have  to  account  for  is 
the  universal  Christian  belief  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ.  No  one  could  have  believed 
that  such  a  person  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is 
known  to  have  been  was  the  Christ  without 
believing  that  He  rose  from  the  dead. 
There  was,  so  to  say,  no  evidence  for  His 
being  the  Christ  at  the  lirst,  when  faith  in 
Him  began  to  spread,  but  the  presumed  fact 
that  He  rose  from  the  dead.  There  was  no 
shadow  or  show  of  His  apparently  being  the 
Christ  of  prophecy  apart  bota  His 
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tion.  When  He  was  believed  to  have  i 
from  the  dead,  then  it  was  seen  that  all  the 
circumstances  of  His  life  were  transfigured  and 
glorifiedj  and  then  it  was  seen  that  He  corre- 
sponded with  the  Christ  of  prophecy  in  a 
novel  and  unexpected  way.  And  in  order 
to  estimate  the  true  value  of  this  as  a  fact, 
let  us  imagine  the  case  of  any  one  else  of 
whom  simQar  incidents  might  be  related: 
Many  persons  under  the  Roman  govern- 
ment in  Judea,  no  doubt,  suffered  death  by 
crucifixion.  Of  no  one  of  these  was  it  ever 
affirmed,  or  could  it  for  a  moment  be  alleged, 
that  he  was  the  Messiah.  The  mere  fact 
of  such  a  death  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  stigmatize  him.  So  that  mere  crucifixion 
alone  would  not  have  produced  in  any  other 
instance  the  likeness  there  is,  or  at  any  rate 
was  imagined  to  exist,  between  Jesus  and 
the  prophetic  ideal,  let  alone  the  fact  that 
resurrection  in  their  cases  was  never  dreamt 
of.  But  then,  again,  on  the  evidence  of  the 
Gospels,  it  would  seem  that  other  persons 
besides  Jesus  Christ  were  known  to  have 
risen  from  the  dead.  Why  was  the  claim  to 
be  the  Christ  never  advanced  in  their  case 
on  the  ground  of  their  having  risen  again 
from  the  dead,  except  because  it  was  felt 
that  resurrection  alone  was  not  enough  to 
establish  the  claim  ?  It  was  the  combination 
in  one  and  the  same  person  of  many  features 
which  met  in  Him,  and  in  Him  alone.  Any 
one  of  these  features  alone  was  insufficient 
to  have  suggested  the  others  either  to  Him- 
self or  to  His  disciples.  The  resurrection 
could  not  have  suggested  the  crucifixion, 
but  was  incomplete  without  it.  The  cruci- 
fixion could  not  have  suggested  the  resur- 
rection, but  was  incomplete  and  powerless 
without  iL  And  yet  the  crucifixion  is  the 
most  indubitable  fact  of  all,  and  the  very 
basis  of  the  resunecdon,  though  it  was  the 
one  fact  which  for  the  moment  appeared  to 
shatter  every  trace  of  likeness  in  Jesus  to 
the  Christ  of  prophecy.  But  even  the 
crucifixion  and  the  story  of  the  resurrection 
alone  would  have  been  insufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  conviction  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ,  unless  behind  both  there  was  the 
backbone  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus. 
We  are  told  that  though  the  disciples  were 
slow  to  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  their 
Master,  His  enemies  had  not  only  anticipated 
but  actually  taken  means  to  prevent  what 
they  feared  might  give  rise  to  the  story. 
If  this  was  so,  then  we  must  assume  that 
Jesus  had  openly  spoken  of  His  rising  again, 
or  if  He  had  not  done  so,  we  must  assume 
that  this  story  was  invented  by  the  Evange- 


list to  give  additional  credibility  to  the 
already  fabricated  but  i&credibie  story  of 
the  resurrection.  But  in  point  of  fact  the 
assertion  of  Christ  that  He  would  rise  again 
did  not  make  the  resurrectioB  antecedently 
more  credible  until  it  had  occurred.  And 
after  its  occurrence,  supposing  it  to  have 
occurred,  it  did  not  make  it  more  credible, 
but  only  gave  additional  point  and  meaning 
to  its  occurrence.  The  mere  fact,  then,  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  declared  to  have  been  cruci- 
fied and  to  have  risen  again  is  proof  that  there 
must  have  been  something  very  remarkable 
in  His  life  and  death,  or  else  the  mere  story 
of  them  could  not  have  arisen,  or  having 
arisen  would  have  been  powerless  to  accom- 
plish what  was  accomplished.  So  then  we 
have  for  certain  a  very  remarkable  and 
notorious  life,  and  an  equally  notorious 
death  by  crucifixion.  And  we  have  also  a 
reputed  resurrection.  And  out  of  these 
there  came  the  rapidly  growmg  conviction 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  that  is  to  say,  that 
there  was  so  much  correspondence  between 
written  prophecy  and  the  known  and  alleged 
facts  of  Christ's  history  as  to  create  a  moral 
certainty  that  this  correspondence  was  not, 
and  could  not  be,  fortuitous.  Two  positions, 
then,  are  possible,  first,  that  the  conespond- 
ence  is  imaginary,  second,  that  the  alleged 
facts  were  manipulated  in  order  to  create 
the  appearance  of  it.  Each  of  these  destroys 
the  other.  If  the  correspondence  is  ima- 
ginary, there  was  no  need  for  any  manipula- 
tion of  the  facts.  If  the  facts  were  manipu- 
lated, then  the  correspondence,  such  as  it  is, 
is  real  and  not  imaginary,  or  else  there  would 
have  been  further  manipulation  of  the  facts 
to  make  the  correspondence  yet  greater 
than  it  is.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  cone- 
idence  as  it  is  could  not  have  been 
invented  out  of  the  pirphets,  for  the  point 
in  which  it  is  greatest  is  the  undoubted 
historic  fact  of  the  death  upon  the  cross. 
Given  this  fact  and  the  writings  of  the 
prophets,  and  the  one  as  the  actual  fulfil- 
ment of  the  other,  and  the  resurrection 
becomes,  not  a  probabihty,  but  a  certainty, 
and  our  only  conclusion  can  be,  "Thus  it  is 
written,  and  thus  it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer 
and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day." 
After  the  fact,  everything  becomes  clear ; 
before  the  fac^  eveiything  is  too  dark  to 
originate  the  fact. 

And  then,  further,  we  must  take  into  ac- 
count one  of  the  most  obvious  facts  of  history, 
that  the  preaching  of  the  resurrection  be- 
came the  sole  apparent  cause  of  the  most 
marvellous  religious  revival  on  record.     And 
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not  only  ao,  but  in  all  ,ages  of  the  Church 
down  to  oui  own  days,  it  is  this  same  preach^ 
ing  of  the  fact  of  the  resurrectioD,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  of  life  though  the  name  of 
Christ,  which  has  been  and  is  the  certain  cause 
of  a  like  revival.  When  I  believe  in  Christ,  I 
rise  from  the  dead,  and  I  know  that  I  am  risen. 
I  know  that  I  cannot  believe  in  Christ  with- 
out thus  rising.  If  one  fact  is  a  witness  to 
another  fact  of  which  we  cannot  have,  pro- 
perly speaking,  direct  evidence,  then  is  the 
known  fact  of  life  through  the  name  of  Christ, 
of  which  the  whole  bulk  of  eariy  Christian 
literature  and  the  existence  of  the  Christian 
Churdi  is  a  standing  witness,  a  conclusive 
proof  that  Christ  is  risen.  1>ken  by  itself, 
this  might  indeed  be  insufficient  and  unsatis- 
factory, senng  that  there  is  a  tendency  in 
human  nature  to  move  in  masses;  but,  taken 
in  connection  with  known  facts  of  history, 
and  with  the  written  record  ot  the  prophets, 
it  cannot  justly  be  so  regarded.  The  exist- 
ence and  history  of  the  Christtaa  Church  is 
a  phenomenon  to  which  there  may  be  some 
partial  but  no  eiact  analogy  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Had  we  discovered  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
the  existence  of  the  Christian  Church  would 
have  been  accounted  for,  having  previously 
been  utterly  intelligible.  But  then  wc  know 
that  it  existed  in  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ,  and  we  know  also  that  but  for  its 
existence  the  Christian  Church  would  not 
have  existed.  But  that  the  Christian  Church 
was  not  in  any  sense  the  natural  o&hoot  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  oi  the  natural  product  of 
the  Old  Testament,  is  proved  by  the  fact  of 
that  nation,  who  aie  the  natural  guardians  of 
the  Old  Testament,  havmg  for  eighteen  cen- 
turies maintained  an  attitude  of  inveterate 
enmity  to  the  Christian  Church.  The  sacred 
writings  of  the  Jewish  nation  testify  distinctly 
against  that  nation,  and  they  testify  as  dis- 
tinctly in  favour  of  Christ.  If  it  is  said, 
however,  that  this  is  a  matter  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture,  and  therefore  a  rnatter  of 
theology  or  exegesis,  I  reply  emphatically 
that  it  is  not  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  history 
and  of  fact.  We  know  that  a  Christ  was 
anticipated.  We  know  that  he  was  unlike 
our  Christ.  We  know  that  our  Christ  was 
crucified.  We  know  that  He  was  reported 
and  very  widely  beheved  to  have  risen  again 
fr6m  the  dead.  We  know  that  it  was  the 
belief  in  His  having  been  crucified  and  having 
risen  again  that  generated  the  conviction 
that  He  was  the  Chri£t>and  we  know  that  the 
growth  of  this  conviction  was  continuous  and 
conterminous  with  the  growth  of  the  Christian 


Church.  This  is  all  matter  of  undeniable 
history,  and  capable  of  demonstrative  proof. 
It  was  the  result  of  a  series  of  facts,  set  over 
against  and  working  on  a  series  of  writings 
and  a  national  belief.  It  was  the  result  of 
the  ^parent  interpretation  which  history  had 
supplied  to  a  collection  of  ancient  writings. 
The  interpretation  may  have  been  wrong, 
the  writings  may  have  been  worthless,  but 
that  the  Christian  ChurcK  and  with  it  the 
existence  of  our  present  Christian  faith,  was 
the  result  of  the  one  and  the  other,  is  a  fact 
as  certain  as  the  existence  of  the  sun  in  the 
heavens.  But  then  we  may  go  one  step 
further,  and  say  that  the  existence  of  the 
national  belief  which  was  the  indispensable 
basis  of  the  Christian  Church,  without  which 
the  Christian  Church  could  not  have  been 
reared,  is  itself  all  but  a  conclusive  proof  of  a 
supernatural  and  divine  element  in  the  ancient 
Scriptures.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  these  Scripturesgaverise  to  a  current 
national  belief  which  was  deeply  rooted.  If 
the  belief  was  an  irrational  and  unfounded 
one,  it  yet  has  to  be  accounted  for  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  that  it  was  not  devoid  of 
apparent  foundation  we  can  see  for  ourselves. 
The  proof  is  as  obvious  now  as  it  was  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  it  never  will  be 
either  less  or  more.  However  we  may  esti- 
mate the  value  of  this  foundation,  there  It  is, 
and  what  was  its  result  we  know.  The  fact 
is  also  certain  that  in  all  the  literature  of  the 
world  there  is  no  similar  fact  strictly  analo- 
gous to  be  produced.  The  known  anticipa- 
tion of  a  Christ  is  a  fact  as  unique  as  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  are  them- 
selves unique.  It  is  impossible,  therefore, 
to  say  that  there  is  not  evidence  probable, 
nay,  of  the  very  highest  probability,  that  the 
actual  result  produced  was  not  only  the 
natural,  but  the  legitimate  result  of  the  an- 
cient Scriptures;  but  if  so,  these  Scriptures 
must  have  been  inspired,  they  must  have 
contained  prophecies,  and  prophecies  of  such 
a  kind  and  on  such  a  sc^e,  that  it  is  not 
only  improbable,  but  impossible,  that  the 
correspondence  on  a  similar  scale  of  historic 
iacts  therewith  should  have  been  fortuitous 
and  undesigned.  If  there  is  any  probability 
of  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  any  proba- 
bility that  He  has  spoken  by  the  long  result 
of  history,  then  the  broad  and  patent  corre- 
spondence between  the  known  lacts  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  known  facts  of  the 
New  points  to  a  conclusion  which  is  not 
only  highly  probable,  but  is  little  less  than 
absolutely  ceitain. 
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CBAPTER  XV. — LONG   DICK    FINDS   A   MATE. 
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1  iJaf  s-man  whom  they  had  taken  on  at  the 
I  Manor  farm,  the  flippant  stranger  mechanic 
i  of  whom  nothing  was  known,  save  by  his 
I  own  not  altogether  satisfactory  account, 
was  audaciously  malung  up  to  Pleasance 
Hatton,  the  finest  young  woman,  by  a  ver^' 
long  chalk,  in  tlie  place.  Joel  Wray  was 
making  up  to  Pleasahce  Hatton  with  her 
superior  birth  and  early  breeding,  and  her 
heiress-ship,  and  Pleasance  of  all  women 
who  had  on  the  whole  been  so  shy  of  Long 
Dick's  lowly  worship  and  modest  advances, 
was  listening  to  this  wandering  young  scamp, 
as  if  she  were  prepared  to  throw  herself 
away  on  him.  It  was  as  hard  as  it  was  cruel 
to  believe. 

Long  Dick  was  filled  with  trouble  and 
wrath,  not  the  least  unbearable  element  in 
which  was  that  he  had  raised  a  stick  to  break 
i  own  head.  He  it  was  who  had  on  his 
own  responsibility  engaged  the  stranger  to 
assist  in  the  last  day's  wheat-hoeing.  Long 
Dick  it  was  who  had  recommended  the  bailiff 
to  hire  Joel  Wray  again  for  the  harvest ;  the 
result  of  the  hiring  being  that  the  bailiff 
was  BO  pleased  with  the  exertions  of  the 
r  hand,  raw  as  he  was,  that  he  proposed 
to  keep  him  on  for  the  rest  of  the  autumn 
to  aid  in  the  potatoe  gathering,  the  fence 
repairing  and  the  drainmg,  and  to  do  a  bit 


of  carpenter's  work,  as  Dick  himself  did  a  bit 
of  smith'swork,  on  the  farm,  when  not  otlier- 
wise  engaged. 

This  would  have  been  bad  enough  liad 
Joel  Wray,  who  was  also  what  Dick  called  a 
"  fine  scholard "  in  reading,  writing,  and 
ciphering,  compared  to  Dick,  managed  to 
outstrip  Dick  in  the  bailiff's,  and  it  might  be 
in  the  end,  in  Lawyer  Lockwood's  good 
graces. 

In  the  meantime  the  probable  supplanler, 
for  reasons  of  his  own,  held  back  from  coming 
in  contact  either  with  the  bailiff  or  the  squire. 
When  he  had  to  be  paid,  or  when  he  hap- 
pened to  attract  the  notice  of  the  higher 
powers,  even  though  it  were  their  approving 
notice  as  of  a  smart,  handy  chap,  his  gift  of 
talking  and  his  self-assertion  deserted  him 
entirely,  and  he  would  hold  down  his  head, 
be  silent,  and  get  out  of  the  way  as  fast  as  he 
could. 

But  it  was  well-nigh  unbearable  that  this 
forward  adventurer  should  enter  the  lists 
where  Long  Dick,  though  he  had  made  small 
progress,  had  till  then  run  alone,  outstrip  his 
late  patron,  in  the  race,  and  carry  off  the 
great  prize  of  life. for  Long  Dick. 

Long  Dick  could  command  some  redress 
for  the  grievous  injury  with  which  he  was 
threatened.    All  that  was  wanted  was  a  word 
from  him  to  the  bailiff  in  disparagement  of 
Joel  Wray,  an  insinuation  that  he  might  not 
be  the  little  that  he  represented  himself,  but 
"some  polished  rogue  and  thief,"  "a  rascal 
ho  had  given  his  last  master  leg  bail,"  wlio 
as  in  hiding  (mm  the  police,  and  who  might 
nd  by  setting  the  ricks  on  fire,  or  breaking 
into  the  bailiff's  desk  and  running  off  with 
the  contents. 
But  Long  Dick,  swelling  with  wrong  and 
sentment    as   he   was,   shrank    from  such 
reprisals.  All  that  was  manly  in  the  big  fellow 
iled  from  the  baseness  of  the  retaliation, 
t  would  be  baseness,  not  caution,  seeing 
that  Long  Dick,  an  honest  man  himself,  had 
an  innate  conviction  of  the  honesty  of  the 
igabond.    He  might  be  a  careless,  thriftless 
vagabond,  a  restless    rolling  stone,  a  fickle 
Jack-of-all-trades,  on  whom  it  would  be  cer- 
tain hardship  and  probable  destitution  with 
all  its  misery  for  Pleasance  to  bestow  herself 
and  her  little  fortune ;  but  Long  Dick  be- 
lieved in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  Joel  Wray 
was  as  honest  as  himself,  that  he  was  free  from 
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vice,  and  was  in  some  respects  as  innocent 
in  his  smack  of  boyishness  as  Pleasance  was 
in  her  womanhood. 

Long  Dick  was  fortified  in  his  manliness 
by  the  conclusion  which  was  somehow 
beaten  and  burnt  in  upon  his  slow  intellect, 
that  if  he,  Lonf  Dick,  were  so  left  to  himself 
as  to  do  Joel  Wray  a  shabby  turn  by  getting 
him  found  fairit  with,  and  diamissed  from 
his  tanporary  place,  and  if  it  ever  came 
to  Pleasance's  knowledge — and  she  was, 
amon^  her  other  disttngmshing  qualities,  what 
Long  Dick  called  a  very  "  knowin'  "  woman 
— she  would  pay  him  back  in  kind  by  never 
forgiving  him. 

No,  Long  Dick  preferred  to  take  his 
chance  in  a  fair  fight  with  his  antagonist, 
bitter  as  the  sense  of  rivalry  was,  especially 
with  a  rival  so  unworthy  of  him,  and  doubly 
unworthy  of  Fleasance, 

In  those  autumn  days  Long  Dick  had 
little  rest  or  peace,  save  when  he  had  re- 
course of  an  evening  to  his  cousin  Lizzie, 
and  poured  into  her  ears  all  that  he  could 
bring  himself  to  express  of  his  pain  and  fury. 
He  was  soothed  by  her  endless  sympathy, 
her  incredulity  as  to  Pleasance,  "being  so 
blind  and  mad,"  little  reckoning  all  the  time 
with  what  life  blood  of  her  own  Lizzie  was 
feeding  his  hunger  and  thirst  for  consolatiOTi 
and  hope. 

For  a  wonder,  in  those  days  of  trial.  Long 
Dick  did  not  fail  into  his  old  excesses,  in 
addition  to  Lizzie's  urgent  representation  he 
was  aware  from  his  own  intelligence  that  the 
crisis  was  too  imminent,  he  dreaded  too 
much  an  invidious  comparison,  for  Joel 
Wniy  had  not  swallowed  more  than  his  glass 
of  beer  since  he  had  first  appe^ed  at  the 
Brown  Cow.  He  was  sober,  this  wandering 
mechanic,  whatever  other  evils  he  had  learnt 
in  his  wandering. 

Ixing  Dick  shook  off  all  his  comrades  save 
his  faithful  slave  and  cousin  Lizzie  at  this 
time,  above  all  he  turned  grimly  from  Joel 
Wray,  who  showed,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
perverse  inclination  to  make  up  to  the  head 
man  of  the  farm,  and  even  to  stand  some 
roughness  from  him,  if  he  could  but  win  him 
to  be  friendly  at  last. 

Joel  waa  very  friendly  himself,  pleasant  as 
well  as  fluent  of  speech  to  old  and  young, 
and  looked,  in  general,  as  unconscious  of 
giving  any  individual  offence  as  when  he  had 
disappointed  the  giddier  giria  of  Saxford  by 
being  bent  upon  his  task  of  wheat-hoeing, 
and  falling  so  much  as  to  see  their  attempts 
to  attract  his  attention  and  draw  him  into  a 
rostic  flirtatiDn. 


Joel,  in  spite  of  this  ungallant  overlook, 
in  spite  of  his  having  only  amended  his  first 
fault  by  the  cool  confidence  which  had 
caused  him  to  bestow  his  regard  on  "  Madam," 
who  had  a  lover  already,  the  best  in  the  place, 
was  a  favourite  with  tlie  women.  He  was. 
liked  by  old  and  young,  from  Mrs.  Morse 
and  Phillis  Plum,  to  whom  he  gave  no 
trouble,  down  to  Phillis's  grand-daughter,  little 
Polly,  for  whom  he  cut  puppet  dolls  out  of  the 
pith  of  the  elder — by  all  except  Lizzie  Blenner- 
haBset;  she  saw  him  through  hercoirsin  Dick's. 
eyes,  and  thought  him  a  trifling,  insignificant,, 
yet  blustaing  chap,  a  lad  who  was  not  viotth 
a  woman's  looking  at.  Vet  Dick  was  jueter 
in  his  judgment,  and  knew  to  his  torrneBt 
that  Joel  Wray,  though  no  giant  like  himsetf, 
had  more  than  a  man's  spirt*,  wa»  straif^t 
as  an  oak  sapling,  litlW  as  a.  willow  wan^,  a 
proper  young  fellow  whte  might  very  weH.  steal 
a  girl's  heart,  though  audi  a  girl's  heart  as- 
Pleasance  Hatton's  was  a^om  fbsad; 

Joel  had  become  sff  popular  te  tfce  plate 
that  he  gave  back  to  Pleasance  some  ot*  her 
popiilarity,  repeatedly  ffiduced  aBd  iftipaired 
as  it  had  been  by  her  wearing  spectaBtes, 
by  her  coming  into  a  fortune  and,  last  and 
greatest  liberty  of  all,  by  her  not  having 
stopped  short  with  conquering  Long  Dick, 
the  old  hero  of  Saxford,  bnt  extending 
the  conquest  to  its  new  hero,  Joel  Wray, 
JoeJ  was  so  great  a  favourite  himself  that 
his  favour  cast  a  halo  of  cancelled  debt, 
and  reflected  glory  round  Pleasance. 

But  Joel  was  not  satisned  with  Che  women's 
homage,  nor  with  the  sneaking  admiration 
of  young  Ned,  the  good-will  of  old  Miles 
Plum,  or  even  of  such  magnates  as  smi^ 
Blennerhasset  or  host  Morse,  whom  Joel 
propitiated  by  discussing  with  them  London 
news.  He  would  make  up  to  Long  Dick, 
though  Joel  was  continually  getting  over  the 
knuckles,  in  a  figure,  for  his  assurance,  arHi 
was  shown  with  rude  plainness  that  LoBg 
Dick  scouted  his  companionship.  Either 
Joel  was  very  impervious  to  broad  hints, 
very  indiscreet — or  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  have  his  own  way  and  to  be  spoilt,  as  he 
had  once  said — or  he  had  that  craving  for 
general  good  fellowship  which  with  some 
men  is  a  passion — or  he  had  conceived  a 
vehement,  one-sided  liking  for  Long  Dick, 
for  he  would  not  be  repulsed,  wouM  not 
keep  himself  at  a  safe  distance,  but  returned 
again  and  again  to  the  vain  chacge.  He 
made  Long  Dick's  life  more  miserable  titan 
it  would  otherwise  have  been,  by  intr(Klucing 
into  it  a  strong  temptation  to  punch  Joel 
Wray's  head,  or  tigiit  him  in  so 
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while  Joel  Wray  was  a  champion  unwiWthy 
of  Dick's  superior  prowess,  and  further,  Was 
under  the  ptwection  of  Pleasance's  friend- 
ship, however  wayward  and  indiscrirnhfating, 
90  that  Dkk  had  to  resist  tbe  iitclinition  a^ 
best  tie  might. 

Long  Dtck  had  riddtio  foand  one  evening, 
9ft  a  plGrtgh  horse,  K»  seie  the  cattle  in  an 
out-l;r^ng  field,  and  was  i^cuming  by  SaxfoTd 
Broad,  cumbeTed  and  licavy  with  all  those 
troubles.  He  was  not  aware  that  he  was 
cahned  by  the  repose  of  the  evening,  which 
was  somewhat  cloudy  and  lowering  like 
Dick's  stdte  of  mi&d,  or  by  the  peaceful  stilt- 
iMSB  of  the  Broad,  with  its  birds  gone  to  Mst. 
It  pteserited  a  great  sheet  of  rippled,  siate- 
coloured  water,  unbroken  at  this  moment  by 
any  barge,  and  with  the  profound  quiet  of 
its  c)Mraeter  incfeased,  as  it  appeared,  by 
the  perfect  flatness  of  its  indenfed  shores, 
wWch  offered  rush-bordered,  feray  meadows, 
and  a  little  wood,  but  not  a  height  or  bank. 
CalnKd  or  not,  Dick,  according  to  custom, 
walked  Hie  horse  into  the  shaHow  water, 
deepening  as  he  went,  to  wash  the  animal's 
ftftlockB,  and  to  relieve  Ihcm  of  the  gathered 
dried  mire  of  the  day. 

He  had  done  the  same  thing  every  time 
he  had  passed  the  Broad,  even  when  driving 
a  wain  with  a  couple  of  horses,  on  a  hundtvd 
occasions,  and  he  had  no  more  dreamt  of 
danger  than  he  would  have  feared  to  go 
about  his  mcming'a  yoking,  or  to  lie  down 
in  his  bed  at  night.  But  whether  Dick's 
miind  b«d  got  dazed  with  his  cares,  and  he 
baxt  departed  trom  the  usual  approach  of 
horses  to  the  Broad,  or  whether  some  un- 
apprehended change  had  taken  place  in  the 
ground,  all  at  once  the  horse  he  rode,  a 
steady  old  horse  as  Dick  knew  it,  plaoged 
one  fore  foot  into  a  hole  of  several  inches 
depth,  and  with  a  wild  struggle  and  splaah, 
fell  head  foremost  into  the  water,  before 
Dick  could  slide  from  its  ba<:k.  He  kept 
bis  seat,  and  was  not  sensible  of  injury, 
but  by  die  coU  rush  of  water  round  them, 
be  became  aware  Aat  it  whs  deep  enoogh 
to  drown  both  horse  and  man  unless  the 
horse  could  regain  its  fooling,  or  Dick  could 
disenungle  him^lf,  and  use  his  power  of 
swimming  which  he  hod  learnt  in  his  sailor's 
trip  from  Cbeara,  to  reach  by  a  few  strokes 
the  «ear  shote.  But  in  the  surprise  of  the 
momentuy  accident  he  hod  been  guilty  of 
an  oversight,  which  was  likely  to  be  fatal  to 
both  horse  and  man — he  had  let  the  bridle 
be  dr^ged  Arom  his  grasp,  and  it  was  now 
canght  in  the  terrified  horse's  fevt,  so  that  the 
eapaoity  to  »d  it  in  its  frantic  ^brts  to  rise 


WK  lost,  «*ile  at  the  same  time  the  weight 
of  the  animal,  and  its  cohvidsive  efforts  to  get 
up  rwKiered  it  a  matter  of  the  utmost  difficnitf 
and  danger  for  him,  even  unhurt  as  yet,  save 
by  a  bruise  or  two,  to  free  himself  from 
what  woohd  otherwise  be  a  certain  dtWh. 

It  tooi  but  a  few  seconds  for  the  inci- 
(teit,  togetha*  with  the  despairing  sense  on 
Long  Dick's  part,  thm  he  Wfts  unaWe  of  his 
onti  abilily  to  extricate  himself,  that  every 
violent  strain'  h«  made  wss  exhansting  even 
hfe  boosted  strength,  that  «ery  stroke  the 
horse  gave  tlireatened  to  disable  or  to  IcitI 
him  on  the  instant,  that  fherre  was  no  help 
at  band,  and  the  ni^  was  ckiSTng  in.  The 
ccmsciotisiiess  that  his  act  of  wsshing  the 
horse's  feet  had  been  so  ordinary  am  act,  an-d 
tiiHt  the  rfiote  and  safety  w«re  absolntety 
Bear,  seemed  only  to  reader  his  JnEpentlint; 
fMo  hurdBr  awd  motebrttST,  wi^TOOt  itsbern^ 
able  to  ner^e  him  lo  hold  out  a  moment 

People  say  that  a  drentTfrng  man's  past  life 
fishes  befbrchwi,  in  its  entirety,  in  a  second 
of  time,  Pertraps  Dick  was  too  constitu- 
rionally  and  iirte!!tGnralty  shtggish  for  such 
a  marvel  t®  be  accomptrsbed  in  ins  case. 
He  was  but  diwty  aware  as'conscionsnesy  was 
&cst  deserting  him,  and  as  his  attempts  to 
shake  himself  loose  became  as  fitfal  and 
rntermittffnt  as  the  horse's  rolling  and  kick- 
ing, that  he  wondered  whether  Pleasance 
Hatnm  would  be  sorry,  and  tiien  that  he  was 
sorry  for  himself,  io  his  o^m  e«rEftiity,  and 
for  poor  littie  LiiEie  Btennerhasser's  brokL-n 
heart,  befora  he  said  "Lord  JeSus,  hrip  mo," 
and  in  the  same  breath,  heard  faintly  liki;  a 
voice  in  a  dream  or  in  another  workl,  a  trv 
from  the  larther  side  of  tliat  aui  of  the 
Sraad. 

Lonig  Dick  knew  noriiing  fartlrer— not  of 
the  ftgnre  that  ruafted  into  the  water,  ifnd 
began  to  swim  with  the  speed  and  direcmtss 
of  a  practised  jivrmmer— not  of  the  minified 
daring  and  caption  with  which  tiie  s\«mmi,'T 
approached  the  eddying  drcles  formed  romid 
the  prostrate  man  and  horse,  still  straggUiY^ 
and  emerging  at  intervals — not  of  thegra-ri 
on  his  shoulder,  and  the  shoot  into  his  failitV:! 
ears  which  yet  he  mechanically  obeyed,  to 
try  once  ^ain,  as  the  horse  s\Kfved  to  a 
side — not  when  he  \vas  relieved  from  the 
horrible  burden  that  had  been  wei^^hing  him 
down,  and  was  draped,  happily  only  a  iew 
yards,  and  landed  on  the  shore. 

When  Loi^;  Dick  came  to  himself  he  wns 
lying  high  and  dry  among  the  raphes,  his 
head  on  the  knee  of  a  man,  who  was  striving 
by  an  impromptu  adaptation  of  all  the  theo- 
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ries  which  he  had  ever  heard  for  the  recovery 
of  drowning  men,  to  bring  Diclt  back  to 
himself.  With  the  first  conscious  glance 
Dick  recognised  his  detested  rival,  Joel 
Wray. 

"  There,  old  fellow,  you're  coming  round," 
said  Joel,  cheerily,  almost  affectionately, 
redoubling  his  amateur  medical  offices. 
"  What  a  mercy  I  turned  out  before  supper, 
and  walked  as  far  as  the  Broad,  to  have  a 
look  at  the  ducks  and  plover  which  were 
all  gone  to  roost  hours  ago  !  But  it  is  an  ill 
wind  which  blows  nobody  good.  I  knew  you 
were  not  such  a  fine  lady  as  to  be  finished 
off  by  a  mouthful  of  cold  water,  such  as  1 
have  shipped  myself  not  only  in  little  Cher- 
well,  but  in  old  Father  Thames,  more  than 
once  or  twice  cither,  I  wish  it  were  the 
thing  for  working  men  to  cany  a  flask,  I  am 
sure  tliey  need  it,  as  much  as  your  sportsman 
or  foxhunter.  If  I  had  had  mine — one  of 
my  own  I  mean — I  could  have  put  a  drop 
■of  brandy  into  your  mouth,  and  brought  you 
alive  again  in  no  time.  Look  here,  you  ain't 
kicked  by  that  unfortunate  beast  ?  " 

Dick  was  grumbling  as  soon  as  he  was  able 
to  speak  that  he  was  not  an  "  old  fellow  "— 
he  was  only  growing  four-and-twenty — any 
more  than  a  fine  lady,  and  he  did  not  want 
brandy  to  cure  him  of  a  ducking,  and  where 
was  the  horse  ?  With  that  Dick  sat  up  in 
his  dripping  clothes,  and  peered  through  the 
dusk  at  the  leaden-looking  Broad,  on  which 
there  was  now  neither  bubble  nor  circle. 

Joel  Wray  in  an  equally  dripping  condition 
as  to  raiment,  sat  up  by  Dick's  side  and 
looked  with  commiseration  into  his  face. 

"  Don't  take  on  about  it,  old  —  young 
fellow,  it  could  not  be  helped,  I  could 
not  save  both  of  you,  and  the  man 
came  before  the  beast,  not  that  men  are 
always  better  than  beasts  either.  Any  way 
I  could  not  have  given  the  horse  a  1^  up, 
it  would  be  sheer  brag  to  pretend  it.  He 
is  done  for,  poor  horse,  lying  quietly  enough 
now,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  you  both 
managed  to  get  into,  at  this  edge  of  -the 
Broad,  Be  thankful  that  you  are  out  of  it.  All 
the  same,  I  know  you  must  be  cut  up  for  the 
dumb  animal  that  you've  worked  with  for 
years,  I  dare  say,  and  that  you  have  come  to 
know  like  a  brother,  I  have  some  notion  of 
what  the  loss  is,  and  I  can  feel  for  it" 

Dick  stared  stupidly  at  the  water,  he  was 
moist  enough  already,  his  tawny  hair  was 
dropping  at  every  point  still,  but  more 
moisture  gathered  in  his  blue  eyes,  and  when 
.he  spoke  it  was  with  a  lump  in  his  throat  that 
lialf  choked  him,  and  which  he  had  to  gulp 


down  before  he  could  make  his  quivering 
voice  audible. 

"  I  druv  and  guided  him  from  the  first  day 
I  came  to  the  Manor,  three  yeai^  gone ;  he 
were  as  tractable  as  a  child,  and  never 
needed  aught,  save  a  word  ;  Pleasance  \ 
used  to  ride  him  from  the  field,  and  he  knew 
her  and  whinnied  when  she  came  near  his 
stall.  Her  will  cry  her  eyes  out  to-night 
He  were  up  in  years  for  a  boss,  and  had 
served  his  day ;  he  were  not  that  much  worth 
in  boss  flesh,'  let  alone  Lawyer  Lockwood, 
he  d'  know  haccidents  will  'appen,  and  will 
not  count  it  out  of  ray  caracker  j  but  for  all 
that,  I'd  liefer  all  my  savin's  and  my  next 
year's  wages,  were  cast  into  that  water,  if  so 
be  owd  Punch  'ould  rise  out  on  it,  standin', 
stampin  his  feet,  archin'  his  neek,  and  nickerin' 
for  his  feed  as  he  were  wont  to  do  at  this 
hour,  like  a  Chrissen," 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  said  Joel,  quite  ten- 
derly, "it  ain't  the  loss  of  the  tin,  for  that 
might  be  made  up,  if  s  the  thought  of  the 
creature  that  worked  for,  and  trusted  us, 
and  came  to  grief  through  our  shortsighted- 
ness, that  is  the  sting.  But  get  up,  and 
come  along  with  me,  else  the  night  will  be 
down,  and  we'll  catch  our  death  of  cold." 

"  You  are  a  discerain'  chap,  Joel  Wray," 
said  Long  Dick  slowly,  as  the  two  rose  after 
they  had  fraternised  over  the  destructioa 
of  the  horse.  "  If  you  had  hammered  up 
on  poor  Punch  bein'  old,  and  well-nigh  fit 
for  the  kennel,  as  some  folks  despise  them 
faithful  old  bosses,  wool,  I  'ould  still  owe 
you  my  life  at  the  risk  of  your  own,  for  yon 
were  an  ugly  weuture,  with  the  poor  beast  as 
were  so  sensible,  a-flinging  out  with  terror 
like  mad,  with  the  torter  on  chokin,  never 
to  obey  a  word  or  sign  more.  But  now  I 
can  bring  myself  to  thank  you  hearty,  though, 
mind,  I  say  I  'a  borne  a  big  grudge  again 
you  tiiese  ten  days  back,  and  I  'on't  say  that 
1  'a  no  cause,  on'y  I  ain't  such  a  heartless 
brute  nudder,  as  not  to  be  grateful  for  life — 
more'n  that  the  lad  as  has  felt  with  me  for 
Punch  is  a  good  un,  odd  man,  or  stuck 
mechanic  on  the  tramp,  as  he  may  be." 

"  Bosh !  any  fellow  would  have  done  it," 
said  Joel  Wray,  but  colouring  with  bashful- 
ness,  that  was  decidedly  becoming  in  one  that 
as  usually  so  confident,  and  with  pleasure. 
You  would  have  done  the  same  and  more 
for  me,  or  any  man.  There  ain't  any  merit 
in  it;  we  cannot  help  it;  we  should  be 
worse  than  our  dogs  if  we  didn't  obey  an 
instinct  of  rushing  to  the  rescue.  But  I  say, 
Dick,  I  like  you,  you  know  I  have  liked  you 
from  the  first,  and  I  want  a  mate  like  you 
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to  stand  by  and  teach  mc  many  things  that  I 
have  set  my  heart  on  learning.  If  I^ — if  we 
are  opposed  on  some  things,  on  which  we 
can't  help  being  opposed,  because  they  may 
get  to  be  more  than  life  and  death  to  ui 
can't  we  make  up  our  minds  to  diSer  on  one 
or  two  subjects  and  to  agree  on  the  rest? 
Can't  we  be  friendly  foes  in  the  middle  of  our 
strife,  or  even  get  to  like  each  other  ?  because 
I  am  sure  you  have  the  making  of  a  gentle- 
man in  you— the  root  out  of  which  all  true 
gentleness  has  risen — I  mean  you  are 
honest,  brave  man,  whatever  your  blunders 
and  shortcomings.  And  for  that  matter,  we 
are  all  in  a  precious  mess  together  in  this 
blessed  country — which  we  persist  in  saying  is 
so  exceptionally  free  and  prosperous — in  addi- 
tion to  misunderstanding,  and  misjudging, 
and  coming  down  like  thunder  on  each  other. 
And  if  one  or  two  of  us  seek  to  get  behind 
the  scenes  to  learn  a  thing  or  two  of  our 
common  humanity,  to  use,  God  willing,  in 
the  end,  for  the  good  of  all,  as  the  greatest 
enterprise  with  which  the  times  provide  us, 
why  we  are  held  to  be  fools  or  worse,  that  is 
the  justice  we  arc  treated  to  ! " 

Long  Dick  stared  blankly  at  this  tirade. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  speech  Joel  Wray's 
voice  had  been  curiously  persuasive,  while  in 
the  end  it  had  passed  into  the  dogmatic, 
do^ed,  indignant  tones  of  a  man  who  is 
riding  a  hobby,  and  riding  it  to  death,  not 
altogether  unconsciously;  withal  there  was 
that  monotony  stealing  into  the  accents 
which  attends  upon  the  habitual  dreamer, 
who,  if  he  does  not  commit  the  ancient 
vagary  of  soliloquizing,  is  still  in  the  habit  of 
holding,  mentally,  long  conversations  with 
himself,  in  which  he  is  the  sole  speaker,  or  if 
he  ever  argues  with  himself  only  raises  phan- 
tom objections  in  order  to  lay  them,  ghost- 
fashion,  again. 

Long  Dick  had  never  heard  anything  like 
this  lecture  in  private  life  before.  He  made 
up  his  mind  that  Joel  Wray  must  have  taken, 
amongst  his  other  trades,  to  "  Methody " 
preaching,  at  one  time,  though  he  was  a 
churchman  now ;  or  must  have  abode  for  a 
season  with  such  a  troop  of  strolling  players 
as  Dick  had  seen  at  Cheam,  and  at  the 
neighbouring  fairs.  As  an  acquirement 
derived  from  either  walk  of  life,  he  lud  learnt 
to  "  spout,"  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  long 
tongue,  which  was  wont  to  wag  like  a  girl's, 
and  was  treating  Dick  to  the  performance,  it 
might  be,  as  a  distraction  or  solace  after  his 
recent  misfortune  and  agitation. 

Dick  did  not  like  it,  did  not  feel  so  pro- 
pitiated by  the  cleverness  of  the  exhibition 


as  by  Joel's  simple  words  of  sympathy  for 
the  horse's  fate;  in  fact,  it  grated  disagreeably 
on  sturdy,  stolid  Dick's  principles,  as  some- 
thing out  of  place  and  insincere,  something 
like  laughing  at  his  forced,  painful  admission 
and  concession.  It  required  the  vivid, 
restraining  sense  of  the  benefit  just  conferred 
to  prevent  Long  Dick  feeling  aggrieved,  if 
not  insulted,  by  the  folly. 

After  a  moment,  Joel  Wray  seemed  him- 
self affronted  at  his  own,  hare-brained  appli- 
cation of  and  improvement  of  the  occasion 
on  the  country  road,  through  the  gathering 
darkness.  He  strode  along  in  silence,  with  a 
certain  air  of  discomfiture  and  discontent 
in  his  gait.  When  he  spoke  again  it  was 
to  repeat  briefly  and  wistfully  the  entreaty 
that  Long  Dick  would  let  Joel  be  his  mate, 
and  would  bear  with  him  and  his  ignorance, 
cockiness,  shallowness,  light-heartedness, 
whatever  it  was ;  that  he  would,  when 
they  were  forced  to  be  foes,  help  Joel 
in  the  task  he  had  set  himself  that  they 
should  be  fair  foes,  and  do  each  other  no 
greater  wrong  than  What  they  could  not 
hinder,  and  must  remember  with  regret  in 
their  greatest  gain.  "  For  do  you  know, 
Dick,  i  cannot  tell  what  our  Christianity  is 
worth  if  it  be  not  to  make  us  better  foes, 
as  well  as  better  friends.  You  have  heard  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  Dick?  the 
ring  children  keep  up  yet  in  their  play  7  " 

"  I  dunno  know  as  I  'a  heard  on  them," 
said  Dick  quickly  and  surlily,  for  he  was  half 
divided  between  wonder  and  confusion  at 
the  bold  interloper's  strange,  unexpected 
humility,  while  he  dreaded  that  Joel  was 
going  back  to  his  out-of-«eason  spouting. 
'  An'  if  I  'a  heard  on  'em,  I  dunno  know 
what  such  shams  'a  to  do  with  you  and  me. 
TTiey  may  belong  to  passon's  sermons,  or  to 
barn  plays,  but  Acy  ain't  my  price.  I'll  tell 
you  what,  my  lad,  seems  to  me  your  brain  be 
turned  with  book  know,  which  you've  been 
mindin'  'stead  on  your  proper  trade." 

Maybe  you're  right,  Long  Dick,"  an- 
swered Joel  Wray  wi^  a  laugh  and  a  sigh. 
"  Forgive  me  for  naming  Don  Quixote,  and 
bringing  him  also  neck  and  crop  into  the 
discussion.  It  is  a  bad  habit  I  always  had, 
too  speculative  and  fanciful  by  half,  my  very 
teachers  said.  But  if  you  had  heard, 
which  I  suppose  you  have  not,  of  that  other 
knight,  Don  Quixote,  you  might  have 
capped  the  Britons  with  the  Spaniard,  and 
pomted  your  moral  far  more  aptly  than  I 
have  pomted  mine.  However,  we'll  let  all 
the  old  ^ams,  as  you  call  them,  rest  in  their 
graves,  or  better,  between  the  boards  of  the 
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books  where  alone  they've  Jiad  a  life,  U  yau 
will  pcOBiise  me  that  w«  shall  be  friends 
from  to-night.  Yes,  I  will  say  it,  Dick,  even 
for  the  Bake  oZ  Pleasaace  liatton,  who  is 
your  pfice,  though  the  Knights  of  the  Kpucd 
Table  aiu't  (but  you  may  heaj  their  histiH'y 
from  her  sweet  lips,  though  you  won't  from 
mine),  at  whose  feet  we  are  both  faip  to  lie. 
In  the  name  of  PleasancCj  Dick,  whom  I've 
a  i;eiund  g^esG  it  would  please  above  all 
thiflgK,  let  UE  be  friends,  and  t>]te  bo  gross 
or  mean  advantage  over  each  other." 

"  You  d'  be  too  fast,  Joe)  Wray,"  jumbled 
Dick;  "you  be  a  queer  cusUMaer;  I  be 
pouoded  if  I  can  make  you  out  But  art«t 
wl^at  'a  cotne  and  goiie  to-njght,  and  you  a- 
walkii)g  there  in  the  night  air,  srsteanun'  in 
your  wet  clothes,  &i  to  get  your  death  on 
cold — and  you  towa-bwd — from  fiishia'  me 
out  on  the  ££oa4,  among  the  feet  of  Puoch, 
iiud  sorry,  too,  for  the  poor  old  hiQSS,  wool,  I 
suppose  we  do  be  friends,  sin'  you  will  'a  it, 
tjll  bettern  or  woisn  conje  on  it." 

"  K"  like  d'  dfa.w  to  like,"  Dick  swd  to 
hiiDself,  when  dbe  two  parted,  with  a  rqixtuie 
of  doubt,  adrairauan,  ajid  b^teni^ss,  "  Plea- 
swce  will  fall  to  bis  lot.  I'll,  he  cut  out,  fw 
he  do  have  a  smack  on  ht^i." 

ClFA'TIEE    XVI, — LOOKING    WHERE    DICK  WAS 
DRAWN   OUT. 

'  Th«  (nis94vefttuf¥  of  Dick,  with  Joel 
Wiay's  ti^re  in  ix,  a«d  tJie  chwjy^  it  was 
hkaly  (o  tp^Q  in  Long  Dick's  tate  bl4 
feeling  U>  the  WwgSf,  *i»de  a  ffreat  impres- 
sion 3,1  the  i^iiaoc  {sfia  md  ftt  Soxfotd. 

Plqawince  espetjaliy  .wa,5  mutil).  iuterertfid 
in  it,  and  never  ceased  t?  desire  tg  l^ai  the 
pvticula)i$  over  ag^in,  tviule  she  lorrow^d 
lur  her  old  friend  PuvcJ^.  As  Cp^  J-imt 
llknnerba^et,  the  taj£  of  Didt's  narrow 
escape,  coinwunica^  (4  her  wiChoMt  my 
piepatatJQn,  ca^isei  her  to  ifiat  aviyr  po  1^ 
spot,  aqd,  afEef  being  brought  round  by 
rough-and-rQa4yra«i(edieS(tQ!C0PHoweshafcc» 
auii  weakly  for  many  days. 

It  WAS  iM  consideration  of  I,iz^'s  illness 
that  Fleasance,  in  th^  sl^  ttn^  which 
QCCUES  just  a^ier  harvestj  seufd  tfee  oppor- 
tunity, atter  service  ooe  Sunday  aftemooft, 
to  offer  to  take  Lizzie  out  in  the  little  »arket- 
caiL  Mrs.  Balis  was  wont  to  drive  i(i  it  to 
Clicam  and  effect  such  small  sales  of  cheese, 
buiter,  and  eggs  as  she  was  allowed  to  take 
fur  her  housekeeping  ia  addition  to  her  wages, 
and  which  did  not  come  under  the  tale  of 
the  great  sales  of  cheese  between  the  bailiff 
and  a  cheese-factor,  who  sent  over  his  w^- 
gon  for  the  produce. 


Pleasa,n£e  had  £kcst  afcookpruiied  Mrs. 
B^lts  in  her  marketmg,  and  then  been  occa- 
iioi^Uy  entrusted  to  do  the  rnaxketing  fot 
the  elder  woman,  when  Mrs.  Sails  did  not 
£e&l  equal  to  what  she  was  ^cojstomed 
to  regard  in  the  double  light  of  an  in^por- 
taut  diUy  and  a  great  treat.  As  a  step  to 
this  prcoaotioo,  Pleasaoce  had  leaftit  to 
djiwe  the  little  raarkef^cart  and  its  pony, 
iJie  pony  at  Manor  f»rm.  Pleasance  took 
some  pride  in  the  accomplishfOKnit,  though  it 
was  by  no  means  unaxmnon^  threenfovrtlis 
(^  the  young  country-womefi,  servants  or 
pqor  ffurmers'  daughters  in  the  fanns  aroupd, 
being  able  and  accustomed  to  drive  suc^ 
carts  to  m^ket. 

At  fiist  Listie  would  not  be  pers«}d«!d  to 
go  and  get  the  air,  tboi^h  Pleasance  had  out 
the  cart  on  purpose,  and  had  come  over  to 
fetch  he^,  and  thoygh  any  other  SiWfford  girl 
would  liave  grasped  a(  t^  simpleiU  form  of 
34  outiiCig. 

"I  'a  no  mind  to  £9  abto^,  Fl^ias^tnc^i 
than^'ee  all  the  same,"  Sjud  IJ^Kfi,  with  the 
languQi"  of  shaken  nerves  and  de|ires^i>  o( 

"  Coipe,  I^zie,"  urged  Plea^flcp,  "it  is  a 
j&wel  ofaday,  not  too  scorchiTig  or  da^i^. 
I'll  taJ»e  you  round  the  BrQii4,  afld  we'll 
hftve  a  look  af,  the  wild  ducks  ajftd  the  plower, 
though  this  ain't  theif  ]>e^  seaso» ;  I  wish 
yoai  saw  thera  if)  wiatfr  MW>ng  t)ip  iqc,"  Sftid 
Pi«as«iCQ,  briflfflng  forward  th*  indUQ^fteot 
which  would  have  been  iiiost  powerful  with 
heisey;  "  I'll  lj«^iftB  yp.u  bati  with  an  appe^W 
for  t«a.  see  if  I  don't." 

"Co»l4  you  take  me  round  to  that  there 
place  Wh?re  LoRg  Dwk  feU  i»?"  ask^ 
Lii$ie,  tempted  by  ihe  m^ntjpqi  of  the 
Erq»id,  a  morbid  craving  risi^  up  in  hja- 
wistful,  blue  eyes,  "  I  'oinW  hke  tJiat  just,  for 
I  dream  on  it,  nights,"  she  ad(i^  with  e^ 
shudder. 

"To  be  sure  I  CQuld  \^\.t  ym,  but  if 
it  Dun^e  with  yqi^r  dre^s,  why  go 
after  it  waking?  It  wftuld  be  better  if  you 
could  forget  it,  Lizzie  j  h<mg  Pick  is  nof^ 
tlie  worse,  he  is  all  ttw  b«ctor  of  a  gaUw^  #ct 
done  for  hiEpj  for  Dick  is  not  the  9tm  K>  feyl 
to  hoed  qr  to  fo^et  galjaatry  in  a  i»qigh- 
boitt.  Your  cousin  is  gallfl,,ejt  hiqjSfilC"  said 
Pleasance,  able  to  sS'ord  to  praise  Dick, 
with  a  warm  colour  ip  her  che^k,  which  was 
not  for  Dick.  "The  opiy  precious  thing 
which  was  lost  in  the  Broad  was  our  poor 
old  PuAcb,  whopj  yoii  did  not  know  frow 
any  other  horsCj  that  you  sbou.ld  go  ai>d 
look  at  the  pl^qe  where  he  cafflfi  by  his 
end,"  ^-  I 
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"  I  ^idd  like  to  ese  if  the  place  come 
nigh-hand  to  what  I  see  it  in  ray  dceaiBE," 
peisifited  Lizzie. 

"  Veiy  well,"  saAd  Floasaace,  not  dis- 
inclined to  the  pilgiifljage  on  Iter  own 
account,  "  you  will  get  she  fteeh  air  all  the 
saiiae,  iwd  perhaps  ^e  sight  of  the  real  place 
will  satJafif  your  mind,  and  ptrevent  you 
drsaaung  litany  more — (Htly  I  lenowitv^y 
veil,  and  I  dreamt  of  it  last  night,"  ftdmiUed 
Pieaaance,  drawisg  a  long  breath,  and  with  a 
far-^way  look  in  fcer  haael-giiey  eiyos,  bat  sot  as 
if  the  dream  bad  been  altogether  disagree- 
able to  bcr,  iwt  even  thoi^h  Dick  and 
smother  bftd  been  in  pwil,  fuad  Fuaob  btd 
perished. 

Lizzie  was  lified  into  the  cart  with  kss 
retnarit  tkxi  ntight  have  been  expected  in 
Sadonl  en  a  S«iid»r.  Of  sonrse  its  p<^K- 
lation  vas  doubled  on  tiist  day,  wJtile  iie 
youag  men  and  wwnan  wer«  loitering  absiit 
in  tbur  Sunday  dclbes,  wheDber  they  had 
been  to  chwob  or  not,  and  its  oldor  -mea 
and  ■omen  wwe  at  least  "tidied  yp"  ae  in 
htmotii  of  a  £eslival.  Certainly  this  view  of 
the  L»rd^  Bay  was  net  alCogedier  «iet»k£n, 
if  oae  went  baelc  to  (tie  original  Sabbath,  Cor 
it  was  held  as  a  festival  hy  ibe  Jewieh  <^»ypie 
—a  feidval  ^  to  sacred  and  in^eaable  a 
character,  tbat  a  piovicisn  was  Blade  for  tbe 
exoeptton  of  the  SiabbLth  in  all  ordaiBod 
SBMOMC  «f  iaeiias- 

But  Saaiay  IsifiUfe  and  company  in  S«x- 
{<xd  Boly  i«q>lwd  qnadnitled  facilities  for 
goeup,  and  FleasMioe  and  Liszi^s  ewemp- 
tion  &OB1  Iwving  tbetr  whole  teatory  and 
prospects  raked  up,  and  tlieu-  escape  vHh  no 
au>t<e  than  a  passing  conHneot  vesHlted  tfon 
a  diwsien  sf  public  attcntien  occaei^ked  by 
tbe  reearreBee  of  the  grcat  Sunday  afternoon 
evMit,  which  never  paUed  in  intereit  -to  the 
minds  of  tbe  villagers. 

When  there  was  no  special  ciHtom  •<  the 
Bmwn  Cow,  Host  Motee  paid  his  hebdoiua- 
dsl  pieae  of  aHention  to  bis  spouse,  which 
happily  answered  the  double  purpose  of 
OGOtqj^ng  and  enHveniog  bitoseit  during 
hours  that  Mtifbtoikerwiscbaye  hung  heavily 
on -hie  hand.  With  a  noisy,  hilarious  elattei 
and  bustle,  belwigiBg  to  tbe  nmn,  he  yolced 
his  mue4i.vaiinted  bay  mare  into  his  dag-csH, 
oeteosiblr  for  tbe  benefit  and  [rieaeure  of 
"  the  miaau." 

She,  on  her  part,  received  the  act  of 
galbntiy  with  a  donble  infusion  ef  her  ustnl 
elaborate  mod«ty  and  meeknees,  while  ti>e 
etttertded  the  boon  to  three  or  4our  boys  and 
girls,  efaildren  of  one  of  tboee  female -reJotions 
of  Hfs.  Morse's,  who  frequently  visited  her  in 


the  ^eatyaad  stir  of  tiae  Stoam  Cow.  'Dieee 
children  were  cxaHwaed  in  wberetter  they 
could  &nd  standing  room,  and  as  they  bad 
frequently  to  be  caught  and  dressed  for  tbe 
excuisiiv  at  l^e  last  moment,  with  H«st 
Uorae  and  his  maie  fiWHiag  aUbe  over  the 
delay,  tbe  starting  ef  tiie  oavaicade  was  not 
only  a  thing  of  tine,  bat  was  attended  with 
muoh'COBHnotion.  All  the  population  looked 
to  it  for  their  Sunday  alt«fl»aon  -specEacte, 
ospocia%  Mrs.  S^Nmerbasaet  waited  de- 
vot«diy  upon  her  eroay  to  4be  loot  naomeBt. 

Thus  the  two  3ioHiig  -luMBen  g9t  away 
almost  unobeerued,  and  drove  off  through 
the  lanes,  whicb,  in  spite  'of  tbe  tfoeiess  eba- 
racter  of  ^e  aei^tbourboad,  weK  rendered 
bowMy  by  the  d«giee  to  w^eh  the  thorn 
Itedges  were  eroicad,  teKelated,  interlaced, 
and  hanging  all  waving  with  an  e:«ubei«nt 
gi>awtb  of  brainbles  aixl  dog-*eees,  traveller' 
joy,  and  bneny.  The  probsc  hat^vest  of 
hawE  waa  already  cmooon.  The  abundant 
hips  of  the  dog*G«es  wow  ocange;  be»e  and 
there  a  knot  of  flowers,  ehaagiii^  froon  white 
to  peabh-«olotir,  created  tbe  eonntleas  clusters 
of  rough  bfrries — atiU  gxeen,  not  bJadt — on 
tbe  bn>*»blee.  The  great  roond  leaves  of 
tbe  brieny  ^tK  still  moee  tike  vine4eaves 
than  tboae  «f  tbe  bramble,  apd  -tjie  bunches 
<rf  tbe  gi«en  briei^  berriee  night  have  stood 
for  tender  grapes  bat  4br  d*«r  dear -solidity. 
Tbe  travellefs'  joy  preaented  innufiaerBijle 
tufts  of  down,  aod  bo«e  ont  its  eountiy  none 
of  "  Old  Man's  Beard." 

Tht  bedgeiows  wece  nch,  thou^  tbey 
were  mot  quite  lipe,  ae  Pleasanee  aftd  Lizzie 
KgMtted,  that  Pleasance  might  have  gone 
out  and  ^Hcked  bJnckbenieE,  and  they  were 
agreeably  aogges^ve  even  without  the  hedge- 
aparrowB  and  linnets,  bees,  and  spiders  in 
ibetr  webs  that  Fleasanoe  was  eenstantly 
delecting. 

Lizzie's  spirits  rose  wtHi  die  change  froBt 
the  smiths  bouae  to  tbe  Unes,  and  with 
the  Motion  which  did  not  &ti|;«e  too  smk^, 
rou^  as  it  was,  ia  spite  of  FLcasance'E 
efioits  to  exert  bwr  best  skiH  in  behalf  of  her 
tiiend  the  lame  girl,  whose  ordinwy  mode  of 
progresHMi  wae  the  much  mote  loboriovs 
and  painiul  mode  of  walking. 

LizMe  was  nearly  cbeertul,  for  a  hopelessly 
love.iiok  and  gheat-riddes  girl,  when  tbe 
cart  drove  up  to  tbe  Brood — a  difici>ent 
Brood  trom  that  whidt  bad  mirmoed  the 
leunng  ni^^t  when  Long  Dick  bod  taken 
his  way  home  by  its  skins,  and  bod  all 
but  kdlen  a  victim  to  his  oeo&dence  in  its 
^lafiows.  Tbe  great  sheet  of  water  ky  slew- 
ing, not  gleoming  like  steel— f(»  it  was  not  a 
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dazzling  day,  as  Fleasance  had  said — under  a 
fair  afCemooD  sky.  Flocks  of  birds  were 
coming  and  going  over  it,  piping  and  scream- 
ing as  they  went. 

The  barges  and  wherries  that  on  week- 
days oflen  crossed  the  Broad,  which  was  the 
connecting  link  between  several  of  the  slow, 
brimmiog  rivers  of  the  country,  were  in  a 
great  degree  wanting  on  a  Sunday  afiemoon, 
though  one  clumsy,  lazy-looking,  red-sailed 
barge  lay  gently  swaying  at  the  far  end. 
There  was  also  an  absence  of  the  pleasure- 
boats  and  fishing-boats  belonging  to  a  few 
boatmen,  whose  houses  bore  the  name  of 
Broad  End,  and  were  presided  over  by  the 
Angler's  Inn,  with  hop-poles  in  front  and  a 
tea-garden  behind,  the  whole  dimly  discerni- 
ble as  a  patch  of  weatlier-stained,  red  brick, 
from  the  other  extremity  of  the  Broad.  The 
little  colony  was  mostly  patronised  by  visitors 
from  Cheam,  and  although  some  of  them 
straggled  over  on  Sundays,  as  a  rule  they 
were  lacking.  As  for  the  windmills  in  sight, 
they  were  of  course  still. 

But  the  great  Broad,  its  fluttering,  scream- 
ing birds,  and  its  speck  of  a  boat  here  and 
there,  widi  the  faint  soimd  of  distant  cars, 
and  the  remote  echo  of  distant  voices,  to 
break  still  farther  the  silence,  did  not  strike 
Fleasance  and  Lizzie  as  at  all  dreary  under 
the  summer  afiemoon  clouds. 

Neither  were  the  women  left  to  experi- 
ence any  feeling  of  solitude  in  the  scene. 
Pleasance  had  not  driven  many  yards  along 
the  road,  which  ran  by  the  edge  of  the  water, 
before  the  cart  and  its  occupants  overtook 
Long  Dick  and  Joel  Wray,  who  had  strolled 
over  in  the  Sunday  afternoon's  leisure,  from 
the  farm,  drawn,  and  that  together,  in  their 
ttun,  by  the  recollection  of  the  threatened 
tragedy  in  which  they  had  played  their  part. 

The  young  men  hailed  the  women,  and 
hastened  to  give  them  the  advantage  of  their 
knowledge  in  pointing  out  accurately  the 
various  localities  of  the  story.  At  yonder 
corner  Long  Dick  had  taken  to  the  water — 
a  little  to  the  left  poor  Punch  had  gone 
down — from  that  group  of  flags  Joel  Wray 
liad  spied  the  fallen  man  and  horse,  and 
first  waded  and  then  swum  to  the  spot  where 
they  were  disappearing.  When  Pleasance 
had  craned  her  neck,  and  rivettcd  her  atten- 
tion on  the  absorbing  particulars,  and  Lizzie 
Blennethasset  had  quivered  and  shivered 
anew  to  her  heart's  content,  Joel  Wray  pro- 
posed a  little  change  in  the  proceedings. 

"Ain't  you  tired  jolting  along?"  he  ad- 
dressed both  the  girls.  "  Couldn't  we  leave 
the  pony  and  cart  somewhere,  and  go  out 


for  a  little  sail  on  the  water?"  he  su^ested 
to  Dick. 

Long  Dick  entertained  the  j»oposal  in  his 
deliberate  fashion.  "Powny  ain't  restive, 
and  might  be  tied  to  Tim  Burford's  boat- 
pole,  which  he  have  fixed  on  his  ovm 
account  down  here.  I  know  my  man,  and 
'ould  borrer  bis  boat  for  as  long  as  I 
pleased,  athout  offence.  What  do'ee  think, 
Pleasance  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  engage  to  drive  home  before 
five  o'clock,  when  I  must  give  Mrs.  Balls 
her  tea  in  time  for  going  to  the  evening 
service.  It  is  three  o'clock  now,"  said 
Pleasance,  conscientiously  but  longingly. 
"  I  don't  think  it  would  be  doing  wrong. 
It  is  not  Hke  having  out  boaunen  on  the 
Sunday.  We  are  here  at  any  rate,  and  to- 
be  sure  the  motion  would  be  very  easy,  and 
the  Broad  air  good  for  Lizzie.  Would  you 
like  it,  Lizzie,  or  would  you  be  frightened?" 

"  Not  when  Dick  is  here,"  said  Liziic, 
without  dreaming  of  equivocating  with  re- 
gard to  her  supreme  trust  in  Dick,  "  though 
it  weren't  your  notion,  Dick,  you  be  minded 
to  go,  bean't  you  ?"  She  put  it  in  an  under- 
tone, only  anxious  to  hear  and  meet  Dick's 
views  on  the  matter. 

The  pony  and  cart  were  fastened  securely 
to  the  boat-pole,  and  the  pony  put  on 
honour  by  getting  the  rank  grassy  margin 
of  the  reeds  on  which  to  whet  its  afternoon 
hunger:  The  men  got  afloat  Tim  Burford's 
boat,  which  he  kept  conveniently  for  any 
custom  that  might  arise  at  the  more  solitary 
end  of  tlie  Broad.  Dick  lifted  Lizzie  kindly, 
and  deposited  her  first,  and  vrith  C)[ery  pre- 
caution, on  one  of  the  seats.  The  movement 
was  still  more  to  his  credit  because  it  left 
Joel  Wray  free  to  help  Pleasance,  but  she 
needed  little  aid  save  the  touch  of  the  tips 
of  her  fingers  to  steady  her  as  she  sprang 
into  the  boat. 

There  was  only  one  pair  of  oars,  and  the 
men  took  an  oar  apiece — ^Joel,  who  some- 
how had  the  ordering  of  the  boat,  an- 
nouncing that  there  was  no  steering  required 
on  a  great  mill-pond  like  this  Broad. 

The  boat  shot  out  from  the  shore  ;  and 
Pleasance,  who  had  actually  never  been  in  a 
boat  either  on  the  Broad  or  any  other  sheet 
of  water  before,  took  in  the  whole  sitrround- 
ings  with  a  satisfaction  approaching  that  oE 
Lizzie  Blennerhassefs.  She,  sitting  at  Dick's 
side  and  looking  up  in  his  face,  was  as  happy 
as  she  believed  she  could  ever  be,  and  with 
undisguised  and  scarcely  stinted  happiness, 
though  she  felt  that  his  eyes  roamed  past 
her  in  order  to  rest  on  Pleasance  Hatlon. 
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The  sky  was  all  covered  with  little,  dap- 
pled grey-white  clouds,  not  so  close  set  but 
that  the  pale  blue  could  be  seen  between 
them.  The  clouds  looked  soft  as  the  down 
on  a  young  swan's  breast ;  and  the  sunlight 
which  was  behind  them,  together  with  the 
blending  of  the  blue  and  the  grey,  gave  to 
the  whole  a  delicate  dove's-neck  tint  that 
was  transferred  to  the  water,  though  there 


the  Sroad,  which  had  become  an  enchanted 
lake  for  the  occasion.  She  could  not  see 
herself,  but  she  almost  thought  that  the  others 
were  enchanted  too,  touched  at  least  with 
the  full  radiance  of  their  youth  which  was 
then  revealed. 

There  sat  Dick  with  his  magnificent  pro- 
portions set  off  as  he  threw  out  his  broad 
chest,  worked  bis  sinewy  anns,  and  flung 


was  not  depth  of  cloud  or  sufficient  light  to 
reflect  the  clouds  in  the  water,  only  where 
they  were  nearest  the  sun  and  pierced  by  its 
rays,  so  as  to  be  silvered  into  a  snowy  white- 
ness, they  threw  a  dim  glory  over  that  por- 
tion of  the  Broad, 

Pleasance  looked  round  on  the  little  com- 
pany, of  which  she  formed  one,  moving  with 
a  motion  as  Elysian  as  everything  else  on 


back  a  head  massive  as  a  Jupiter's  to  look 
behind  him  ;  while  Joel  Wray,  slim  but 
athletic,  did  his  spurt  of  rowing  with  what  to 
Pleasance's  utterly  uninitiated  eyes  was  mar- 
vellous case  and  grace,  and  smiled  back  at 
her  out  of  the  black  eyes  in  the  animated 
brown  face. 

As  for  Lizzie,  her  small  white  face  and 
flower-like  blue  eyes  which  were  similar  to 
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y*i:  diffei^t  from  Diok's  steel-blue  ^es — 
wfflveiiU  refined  by  sufferipg  aod  by  a  low  so 
gre^it  tjwt,  bowever  it  sitebt  eaci,  it  had  in 
lis  present  self- abnegation  sMiethijjg  of  the 
afitibaiss  of  tlie  wwshjp  of  a  saint,  or  of  a 
higher  worsliip  still.  That  love  lent  to  the 
WiQfshipper  a  spr«nity  wiijch  is  caraly  bestowed 
by  cftrlily  pas^n-  And  tte  peace  4nd 
bleseednoss  of  being  in  conijjany  with  snd 
cared  for  by  Dick  raised  Lizzie's  type  to  its 
highest  perfection. 

It  did  not  detract  much,  tJiotigh  it  took  a 
little,  from  Dick  and  Lizzie's  looks  tliat 
they  were  in  holiday  dress :  Dick  in  that 
treasured  cloth  coat  and  figured  waistcoat  in 
wliich,  if  the  poor  fellow  had  only  known  it, 
Pleasance  alivays  felt  that  he  looked  his 
worst,  because  least  at  hoiBe  and  most  out  of 
keeping;  Lizzie  in  tiiat  Butter  of  flounced 
French  mousseJinie-de-iaine  find  Swiss  bodice, 
of  a  difi'erent  colour  iom  the  skirt,  whici 
formed  the  chief  advertieenj^t  of  her  caliiaj; 
"  like  a  pattern  cai^,"  PleaBaoce  could  not 
help  saying,  "  with  flie  pow  Sioul  lame  aq4 
sickly,  so  that  one  v^^gei^  her  the  trouble, 
not  only  of  making  oiil  uf  ^tting  on  »idi  a 
dress." 

Doubtless  becauie  Plewanfiit  was  a  iMis 
convert,  or  perver^  she  was  «o  sKuuKii  a 
working  woman  t^  she  would  inake  vei^ 
little  difference,  and  that  neviw  out  of  her 
adopted  line  of  life,  in  her  b«ttier  clothes. 
She  would  have  tier  qajicot  g'9Wm  of  a  fijjer 
quality,  as  well  as  inesk  vad  ^ieju),  (or  Swi- 
day,  and  she  would  go  the  Length  of  s  stnaw 
bonnet  widi  white  ribbons ;  but  s^  w«nt  no 
farther,  eithar  in  mateiial  or  iMtliMi)£.  Joel 
Wray,  too  (it  might  be  because  in  hk  tramp- 
ing the  country  £e  was  ta  a  transition  state), 
had  nothing  smarter  than  a  suit  of  cie«n 
working  clothes,  in  which  he  had  b^^n  to 
church  tliAt  qiunaija|&  iioabiasheii  'by  any 
question  d  6t  ^tttne. 

T^e  party  «ere  in  apj^veot,  nay,  fpr  tJie 
moment,  in  leal  bannoiiy,  whatever  soseaess 
and  rebcllioB  of  hesft  were  cru^ed  down. 
Long  Dick  had  re^»o»ded  to  Jo«l  Wray's 
appeal,  powerfully  seconded  as  it  had  been 
by  his  service  to  Dick,  that  the  two  should 
prove  friendly  in  being  fair  foes. 

"  Look  here,  L<Mig  Dick,"  Joel  had  ««4, 
aea'"^  forcibly  io  gla4Jy  acknpwledging 
Dick's  stibtnission  to  Joel's  wJvaJices,  "  ao 
woman  in  the  wsrU,  npt  Pieasance  Hatton, 
wJtjM>\i.t  equal  as  wp  tiitnk  her,  is  worth  two 
bot^it  ipsn  who  BugKc  bf  faithful  ipet'es, 
and  do  a  world  of  good  to  each  otlier, 
quafreiliflg ;  nod  Plcfisance,  beiiig  a  good 
troiuwa,  woM  be  the  l^t  to  wiuh  us  to 


quan-el.  You  desire  to  weet  Fieasaoce's 
wishes,  don't  you  ?    I  am  Bure  I  eto." 

lit  was  a  aew  light  on  Ae  ques^on  ^o 
Diet,  but  it  waa  not  too  late  to  jreceiv.e  it ; 
and  though  it  was  difficult  for  a  man  like 
liioi  to  get  fresh  illumination  on  any  poUxt, 
he  had  one  advantage— i^not  unfr^quentiy 
possessed  as  coiqpensatioc  by  h«avy,  ua- 
scholarly  Hoen— ^tbai  once  got  he  reuinsd 
every  glimmer,  and  did  not  let  it  go  again 
the  next  nuuuent. 

Lizzie  had.of  ciMirse,been  greatly  touched 
in  her  previous  bosiility  jgnd  scorn  of  Joel 
Wray,  by  what  he  had  done  for  Long  Dick, 
]iuH^  in  her  sacr^t  nii»d  she  had  been  con- 
vinced that  the  doMg  had  sot  all  been  Joel's, 
that,  en  the  ooatrasf,  ^ick  had  helped  to 
the  exleat  of  leading  a  hand  to  Joel  Wray, 
to  deUv«r  Dick's  self.  Still,  L)»ie  had  been 
flnoved  to  say  to  Joel  Wia^,  "l&s  and  all 
Dick's  kist^s,  mind,  are  beholden  to  you  to 
the  la#  dsy  of  our  lives  ;"  asd  although  she 
tbou^  ao  moce  of  him,  in  Dick's  company 
she  -vms  m  p.erf«ct  amity  with  the  other  lad. 

Joel  was  4i»cuss!ng  with  Ptaasance  and 
JvOHg  Didc  such  Broad  inrds  as  came  within 
sight  of  tfesjES,  and  ie  place  of  being  in- 
structed by  W  fiieods,  it  so  hspjiiened  that  he 
was  givisg  them  instruction  aa  to  the  tokens 
and  faalH{at  of  such  birds  as  the  golden  plover, 
"  with  Ufi  broosc  jmd  buttercup  tinge,"  and 
that bielongod  of  riglUs  to  the  fens;  the  snipe, 
with  *•  its  bewitjl'uJ:  laottled  velvet,"  which 
Lon((  Dick  «fid  pLeasance  oUkd,  according 
to  if&  meJLsndtoly  cry,  the  "pewit;"  the  wild 
dMCiks,  "  with  ^esa  on  their  ua^,  like  salt 
wat^p«otoinfn>s^weather;"<he  little  quail, 
"  that  p#o^e  might  see  ruimii^  along  and 
pecking  th«  duckweed  ajwOBg  the  stubble ; " 
the  cariffv  ^od  the  wiidgeooi  which  hailed  from 
Cheow  Mfid  the  sea ;  the  red  shanks ;  tc^e- 
tb^  irith  other  bird*  which  sj^Ued  in  winter 
fi-oas  Scotland  and  Deseiark  :aad  Norway. 

"  HuiUo  !  you  be  eeore  up  to  them  birds 
dun  we,  who  aie  to  the  place  bom,"  said  Long 
Didt  with  coBsiderabie  mortification.  "  How 
do  » to)m  me<^haBic  c<H»e  by  such  acquaint- 
ance? He  don't  get  it  all  out  o'  books,  do 
he  ?  It  seems  as  though  you  'a  sat  and 
watched  at  times,  and  had  a  shot  at  the 
Crefltuiies,  as  well  as  I." 

"  I  told  you  tli^  I  was  part  country  brad," 
said  Joel  quietjy.  "  I  have  waiehed  snd  had 
a  shot  St  the  birds,  and,  if  Pie»saDce  and 
lyiazie  win  forgive  ips,  I  wish  this  w(re  not 
Sunday,  and  we  had  a  gun  apiege,  and  could 
take  a  pop  at  that  £ijj;ht.  'fbere  are  birds, 
and  to  ^ar?,  about  the  Broad,  Pleasance; 
thu'C  would  csly  be  aoaie  food  for  those  that 
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reoaie,  and  you  sbouJd  biure  apeianKaifi  to 
atud;  mi  get  wings  &>t  your  h&t£." 

"  I  would  uuich  BttberiiBVfi  Hw  iB'S-t^tdE 
tiuKktheAluaed.speanieaE,lhaiii[:  pM,  Joel," 
said  Siiaaaacs,  "evea  ^  I  could  get  the 
dead  -bicds  UutCtd,  and  i  ^Kuilct  not  ifaink  o( 
vcMaaga-biid's »ing ia  ahat." 

"  I  'ould,  if  i  -oouid  get  the  AbEtoce,"  said 
Liszie.  "  A  bird's  wingia  ahat  is  justamatt 
and  xtt^iab;  but  yau4obeao  fond  -o'  {}CHti' 
dow^,  Htaasaaoe." 

"  I  kBCW  I  ain't  smart  eaougb  ww  fpr 
Mm.  Balls ;  but  tfae  fault  is  is  ray  tosle.  i 
don't  ^  dowiy  as  a  pooaace.  Vou  kaav 
soiBAttuog  -of  tajiie  birds,  too,"  sbe  hastened 
to  add,  tumiiig  .to  Jafl.  a&d  iuatiDQlivitily 
stopping  a  complioiiaat  .vsicb  Abe  seed  in 
bedi  the  anee's  Qiee.  ("Though  it  vas 
Lizzie  Ibat  brought  it  od,"  she  xcftected, 
a  little  aaao)(fid,  "I  weukl  i^ver  Jiaue 
spoltan  of  niy  awa^ccord  cf  dressing  plainly, 
as  if  X-  wanicti  XoBg  Xlick  and  Joei  to  say 
thai  I  drassod  Ji'ell  .enough  £01  my  atatua,  or 
that  I  became  ^vh»t  I  did  iKear ;  I  should  be 
ashanad  and  ^ygty  H  either  Qf  tbem  sfiid 
thac")  "  I  haw  sceu  you  loi^Dg  at  our 
cocks  and  hens,"  ^e  oootiaued  aloud,  "  itad 
you  told  me  that  w*  luid  nor  the  best  Smr 
kings,  but  that  .our  Spwish  fon^  wfliesood-" 

"Yas,"  admitled  Joel  quickly.  "I 
know  sQDiethisg  of  poutery ;  I  have  rather 
a  tafi($  for  the  subj«:t;  indeed,"  be  added 
with  greater  fi^aaluiass,  "  I  ^sstit  I  .know  a. 
good  deal  about  fun  stock,  for  a  ^wn 
fetttfir,  Lang  Dick ;  though  I  was  a  tyxo,  a 
rav  bajid  at  the  hoeiog,  yma  beastly  .cold 
spring  n^omuig  vhen  I  6ist  tumod  out 
anoiig  }KHi  iq  the  Tbiny>acnc,  aod  X  iras 
not  Auwh  bctcer  whsn  I  bagaa  to  shear  in 
the  harvest  saw,  thou^  I  made  a  good 
begisniog.  i  did  vitii  tktia,"  he  .finiflhrd, 
w^  4  kri(^  look  at  FlMsancc,  i^niodiug 
hor  of  ail  the  day  had  bees  -to  thorn,  arid  et 
the  ^^^ymt  that  lud-Epzui3g-up.l()r.tbeia,4part 
fuMD  ihe  grais  shiqh  .they  bad  cut  side  by 
side. 

Wb^faer  Dicit  istercepted  the  iaok,  or 
was  sin  ply -exasperated  hy  the  lad's  mttrrif. 
he  put  lum  donrn  aiittle,  with-drynass,  in  the 
foUowing  speech  ■■■-^ 

"  I  dedaay-you  do  know  '  a  B  from  a  bull's 
foot,'  whidi  may  be  suasaat  far  a  Lunnoo 
naedtaaicj  but  as  to  cow  ill,  and  boss's  bats, 
and  shea's  atoggers,  and  smllin'  on  clover, 
and  kiUiv'  a  bullock,  when  the  butcher  ain't 
at  hand,  I  guess  yoa'd  find  yoursen  frooi 
hoine,  loy  ted." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  pretend  10  be  a  man  of  skill 
and  an  accomphshed  fandci  like  you.  Long 


Sick,"  said  }a^  with  his  pleasoDt  good 
humour  And  buoiility,  whitiii  rui  S)d£  by 
side  with,  and  counterbalanced  what  souod&d 
like  qgotismaiid  ^niogance;  "  aad  I  was  going 
to  tell  you  one  reafW  why  X  QWKie  to  l<AOjr 
vbat  J  do  about  a  /arnx-  My  father  .came 
from  the  oort^  «f  linglaad,  whir«is  I  under- 
stand his  paaple  were  of  Scotij]  extraction. 
Any  way,  my  grandfatW  )i«3  a  small  fiirio 
in  a  Cumboan  dale,  fw,d  my  grardEU^r 
used  SB  dnve  to  Pe&rilh  market  in  ju%  such 
mother  KaH  as  you  were  driviiig,  Plea;a}vce, 
with  her  butUer  .acd  eggs  »nd  cheese  for  sale. 
My  father,  jiuuigh  he  Jeiit  home  betimee,  asd 
took  to  another  calling,  reme^nbered  his 
boyish  days  quite  well,  and  was  ioai  oi 
speflkiog  of  the  tlfftfty,  wb(d9»»me  pjpM, 
and  ai  the  aniiuole  be  ^d  helped  to  herd  as 
a  hoif,  to  me  and  eiy  Bisttc  Jane  wb«n  we 
«ere.chii(ben." 

"  Yom  Qiiv}  'a  tallcQ  down  in  tlie  world," 
sfud  Lfiog  l>i<dc  sirqpiy,  ^^Wbout  the  kast 
idea  of  givi^  gaia  or  o.^nQe,  laccelyjis  «o 
approjuaale  r^maxk. 

"  WeU,  we  bavfi  t^angeij,"  said  Joel, 
"  wbethet:  io  a  fall  qt  a  rii>e.  You  muEt 
remeahet  tbcge  nor^ouotry  faxm^  were 
vjKypooiaflaiis,  and  myiatb^r  left  hia  btber's 
lumae  lo.voiji  ae  a  ^tgjiy  baud ;  I  fiuppoee  I 
take  aAfir  bim,  in  retaining  a  lUong  liking  for 
all  that  beloogE  to.  agncultuie.  Ihougb  t  ^a^re 
)»w.nwGe  fiaoiiliar  w£a  medi^uca  and  loenu- 
facturq&" 

"I  take  it  yjiH  'a  betn,"  aaid  Dicisj  "for 
you  d'  beicior  n>wt  save  odd  jpb&  liiQtigh 
I  ain't,  .any  ways,  dnoyia'  y^u  be  bodi  clever 
on  a  fema  aud  viUis',  and  no  doubt  you  do 
earn  your  man's  wages  at  your  pr^xr  Vftdl, 
if  you  can  make  no  more'n  your  salt  here." 

"  I  am  glad-you  tire  a  little  uercifcil,  Blck," 
said  ^oel^while  fleaiance  .judged  indigaafitly, 
without  making  oliowaiice  for  Dick's  bluot- 
oess,  that  be  was  hard  upon  Joc^  who  boce 
the  bardne&s  jo  wsU,  that,  in  pl»m  of  bar 
filing  .up  for  him,  soiattbiiig  like  teaeE  ci^eex 
into  hsr  eyes  as  «he  Jxjokcd  another  way, 
because  of ijia.geotleneGs  <^  the  youi^g  fdlow, 
who,  she  was  atuc,  was  ibe  cleutEeK  as  well 
as  the  btavest  working  man  in  .the  worki 

"  Ain't  it  kind  o'  queer,"  said  lizzie  Bleu- 
nerhasset,  breaking  a  pause,  "  that  we  should 
be  sailin'  in  one  boat?  I  mean  Dick  as 
saved  I  itara  ihe  fine,  and  Joel  Wray  as  saned 
Dick  inun  the  water,  aJi  hoc  together." 

"  But  ncdiody  saxed  me,"  aaM  Pleaaaoce 
lightly,  "and  I  have  5axed nobody-  i  don't 
seem  to  belong  to  the  rest  of  you." 

"  Nay-r"  said  Dick,  stopping  shorL 

"  There's  a  good  time  coming,"  said  JoeJ 
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impetuously ;  but  both  of  the  men  respected 
the  girl,  and  did  not  push  the  denial  ^nhei 
in  that  company. 

"  I  suppose  it  would  be  better  still,  for 
those  who  are  not  afraid  or  ill,  to  be  rocking 
on  the  salt  sea,"  said  Fleasance.  "  I  can 
but  get  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  when  I  go  to 
Cheam,  either  with  or  for  Mrs.  Balls.  It 
tantalizes  me  a  little,  for  I  have  just  a 
moment  to  run  down  to  the  beach,  where 
it  is  always  crowded,  to  hear  the  roar  of  the 
waves,  and  see  their  foam,  and  smell  them 
in  the  breeze,  and  to  pick  up  and  bring  away 
a  shell  like  a  child,  when  it  is  time  to  go." 

"  Wool,"  said  Diclc,  breathing  hard,  and 
pondering  a  great  idea  which  had  corae  into 
his  mind,  "  week  in,  week  out,  I  'a.  not  had 
a  full  holiday  this  year,  and  work's  slack, 
and  Tobsday  week  be  Applethorpe  fair,  as 
all  the  farm  hands  is  free  to  attend.  I 
could  go  with  you  and  Lizzie  to  Cheam  for 
the  day,  and  Joel  might  come  likewise,  if  he 
were  so  minded,"  finished  Long  Dick,  with 
a  mighty  effort  at  magnanimity,  xnilminating 
in  a  gusty  sigh,  that  subsided  into  a  sound 
which  was  half  a  grunt,  half  a  groan. 

"  Oh,  how  nice  I "  cried  both  the  gills. 

"  All  right ;  a  capital  thought  1"  cried  Joel 

"  Owd  granny  'ould  be  greatly  pleased  to 
see  us,"  said  lizzie,  "and  'ould  do  the  best 
her  could  for  us  in  her  litde  room." 

"  As  for  that,  Joel  and  I  'ould  get  what 
we  wanted  at  the  Ship  A-hoy,  and  not 
trouble  owd  granny,"  amended  Dick;  "but 
we  should  'a  hours  to  spend  on  the  sands. 
We  might  go  as  far  as  the  Beacon,  and  'ave 
a  real  sea  sail,  besides  seein'  what  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  big  town." 

CHAPTER  XVII. — TO  SEE  THE  SEA. 

The  project  was  put  into  execution, 
much  as  it  had  been  planned,  only  with  a 
decided  improvement.  As  the  season  was 
so  slack  for  farm  work  it  could  be  managed 
that  the  little  party  should  drive  over  the 
night  before,  find  quarters — the  girls  at  "  owd 
Granny's,"  the  men  at  the  Ship  A-hoy,  and 
have  a  dear  day  before  them — or  at  least,  till 
late  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  must  start 
again  for  home — for  their  enjoyment  of  the 
sea  and  of  the  big  town. 

The  market  cart  and  pony  were  held  suffi- 
cient for  the  party's  needs,  since  these  well- 
fed,  hardy,  market  ponies  were  accustomed 
to  convey  loads,  human  as  well  as  vegetable, 
and  since  Long  Dick,  and  Joel,  and  Flea- 
sance also,  would  ahght  to  walk  up  every  hill 
rather  than  that  their  beast  should  be  over- 
iitrained. 


The  day  was  not  so  softly  sunshiny  as  on  the 
previous  Sunday,  it  was  a  little  bleak,  with  a 
slightly  scouring  wind,  as  even  early  autumn 
days,  when  the  wind  was  several  points  east, 
were  apt  to  be  in  that  region.  But  it  was  fnii, 
whichwasagreat  gain,  and  promised  tobe  fair, 
according  to  the  weather-glass,  and  to  Long 
Dick,  who,  iioia  long  and  close  observation 
in  the  fields,  was  a  weather-glass  in  himself. 

Pleasance  consoled  herself  for  the  dulness 
and  coldness  of  the  weather  with  the  thought 
that  it  would  not  be  dull  on  the  sea  with 
that  little  gale  which  would  bring  out  the 
sea-horses,  and  Pleasance  desired  earnestly 
to  see  them  with  their  manes  in  full  toss, 
and  forgot  for  the  moment  how  hard  it  might 
be  to  ride  them  in  that  case. 

The  occupants  of  the  cart  enjoyed  the  pecu- 
liar exhilaration  which  belongs  alone  by  in- 
alienable right  to  working  men  and  women  out 
for  a  holiday,  as  on  the  Monday  afternoon 
they  started  from  the  Manor  farm  door.  Mrs. 
Balls  insisted  on  supplying  them  with  pro- 
visions, cold  meat-pies,  and  baskets  with 
botdes  of  ale,  and  cider  and  elderberry  wine, 
as  if  they  were  to  camp  out  irrespective  ot 
"owd  Granny"  and  the  Ship  A-hoy.  She 
called  after  diem  directions  and  advices, 
shading  her  eyes,  though  there  was  no  sun 
to  look  after  them,  and  returning  into  the 
house  when  they  were  gone,  shaking  hei  head 
because  of  the  intrusion  of  Joel  Wray  into- 
the  picture — not  that  she  had  aught  to  say 
against  the  young  man,  save  that  he  was  a 
wandering  Jew,  and  a  stuck  mechanic,  and 
if  Fleasance  would  throw  herself  away  on 
him,  why  Pleasance  was  woman-grown, 
worked  for  herself,  and  must  please  heiselil 
Mrs.  Balls  did  not  think  for  a  moment  that 
Pleasance  would  desert  her  old  cousin,  for 
Pleasance  was  good,  and  only  too  unworldly, 
but  everything  would  have  settled  itself  so 
"  comfably  "  if  Long  Dick  had  remsdned  the 
only  man  in  the  scene,  and  had  been  pro- 
moted to  be  under  bailiff,  and  Pleasance  had 
married  him,  and  wife  and  husband  and 
Mrs.  Balls  had  stayed  on  managing  the  cattle 
and  making  the  cheese  on  the  Manor  farm. 

Fleasance  had  voluntarily  resigned  the 
reins  to  Joel  Wray,  for  though  it  had  been 
understood  at  first  that  Long  Dick  was  to 
drive,  when  he  chanced  to  bid  Joel  hold  the 
pony  till  Long  Dick  got  in  after  their  hrst  walk 
up  hill,  Joel  handled  what  he  called  the 
"  ribbons  "  so  neatly — as  he  did  many  things, 
and  with  such  manifest  relish,  that  Long 
Dick,  who  was  no  churl,  permitted  Joel  to 
please  himself  by  doing  the  driving  that  was 
lOvelty  to  Dick. 
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Pleasance  and  Lizzie  sat  behind,  and  told 
each  other  that  it  was  a  treat  to  have  a  little 
spell  of  sitting  still  with  their  hands  in  their 
laps.  {"  Just  a  very  little  spell,"  Pleasance  put 
in  parenthesis,  because  it  would  soon  pall,  and 
wl^t  is  a  delight  for  a  change  would  be  irlc- 
some  for  a  continuance.)  And  it  was  a 
greater  treat  to  be  driven  along  a  country 
high  road  by  friends  in  order  to  command  a 
whole  holiday  next  day. 

The  approach  to  Cheam  was  heralded  by 
ships'  masts  on  the  horizon,  and  by  the  white 
steam- wreath,  rattle,  and  whistle  of  ardlway. 
Still  nearer  there  were  poles  with  fishers'  nets 
drying,  and  donkey  carts  with  fish — allowing 
Pleasance  opportunities  to  pity  the  poor 
"  Dickies,"  and  to  long  to  have  one  to  make 
something  more  of  him,  and  there  were  fishy 
odours  reminding  the  travellers  that  Cheam 
had  its  extensive  fishery  as  well  as  its  seaport 
trade: 

The  entrance  to  the  town  was  across  a 
bridge,  spanning  a  river  so  near  its  mouth, 
that  ships  of  a  fair  number  of  tons  burden 
sailed  up  beyond  the  bridge.  It  was  so 
contrived  and  worked  by  machinery  that, 
in  the  anticipation  of  -a  ship's  passage, 
the  bridge  divided  in  the  middle,  and  the 
two  halves  were  reared  aloft  by  cranes,  leav- 
ing an  open  channel  for  the  vessel  to  sail 
through.  In  the  mean  time,  carriage, 
horae,  and  foot  passengers  were  fenced  off 
by  two  chains,  and  stood  gathering  as  they 
stood,  regarding  with  what  philosophy  they 
might,  the  yawning  watery  chasm,  and  the 
ship  gliding  over  it,  till  the  leaves  of  the 
bridge  descended  and  closed  on  the  ship's 
rear,  and  there  was  ^ain  a  solid  way  for 
landsmen, 

Pleasance  had  often  seen  and  watched 
with  interest  this  process — from  the  last 
curricle  and  foot-passenger  that  darted  across 
when  the  chains  rattled  down,  and  the  bridge 
itself  quivered  and  began  to  split — to  its 
lumbering,  creaking  divergence  and  upheaval 
to  let,  what  looked  by  comparison  the  tran- 
quil graceful  ship,  sometimes  a  yacht  or 
barge,  sweep  by — on  to  the  moment  when  the 
bridge  was  reconstructed,  and  a  rush  of  the 
impeded  crowd  of  horse  and  foot  clattered 
simultaneously  over  its  wooden  highway, 
with  a  speed  that  seemed  seeking  to  make  up 
for  lost  time,  and  bidding  the  devil  take  the 
hindmosL 

Such  an  obstruction  and  delay  occurred  as 
the  market-cart,  driven  by  Joel  Wray,  came 
up  to  the  river.  The  paity  formedj  a  little 
cluster  in  the  crowd  that  had  to  pause  and 
readjust  itself  for  crossing  the  bridge.  There 


were  a  carriage  and  pair  with  ladies  and 
gentlemen  inside,  a  cab  or  two — carrying  rail- 
way travellers,  as  well  as  a  score  or  more  of 
foot-passengers,  biding  their  turn.  The  car- 
riage with  its  couple  of  horses  sought  to  take 
the  precedence,  but  while  the  cabs  gave  way, 
Joel  resisted  the  movement,  and,  whipping 
up  the  pony,  sent  the  market-cart  with  a 
dash  that  was  not  without  danger,  flying 
first,  to  the  disturbance  and  discomfort  of 
some  of  the  party  in  the  cart,  as  well  as  of 
the  carriage  company  behind  them. 

"  What  did  you  do  that  for  ?  "  cried  Dick, 
angrily,  "you  hadn't  ought  to  do  that;  if  I  had 
known,  I  should  not  'a  trusted  you  to  drive — 
not  over  the  bridge  leastways.  That  be  Sir 
Frederick,  Lawyer  Lockwood'smaster,  no  less, 
and  his  company.  Cheam  folks  beant  over  par- 
ticular, as  you  may  find  to  your  cost,  for  they 
will  dig  their  elbers  into  your  sides,  and  knock 
you  out  on  the  way  of  their  business,  if  you 
stand  about,  be  you  man  or  gentleman,  gal 
or  lady,  and  think  no  more  on  it,  than  if  you 
were  so  many  sheep  or  calves,  and  if  you 
flare  up  and  show  your  fists,  they  will  square 
back  and  knock  you  down,  or  be  knocked 
down  theirsens  as  easy  as  you  say  'Jack 
Robinson.'  But  they  beant  so  choke  full  on 
sarce  and  folly  as  to  drive  a  market-cart 
right  afore  Sir  Frederick's  carriage,  as  you  'a 
thought  fit  to  do.  Dang  it,  lad,  we  may  lose 
our  places  for  this  piece  of  cheek,  if  so  be 
it  comes  to  lawyer  Lockwood  or  bailiff's 
ears." 

"I  do  not  care  who  it  was,  unless  it  nad 
been  the  Queen  herself,"  said  Joel,  half  hot, 
half  sulky;  "we  had  the  jAUix,  they  had  no 
right  to  push  by  us  and  usurp  die  lead." 

"  If  you  dunno  know  the  dtfference  between 
right  and  might  at  your  years,  afler  working 
all  your  days,  it  is  little  wonder  that  you're 
out  on  a  job  and  serving  as  a  da/s-man  on  a 
farm,"  said  Long  Dick,  with  a  mixture  of 
superior  scorn  and  sincere  commiseration. 

But  the  discord  did  not  last  long ;  Joe! 
Wray's  heat  and  sulkiness,  which  was  unlike 
his  ordinary  patience  and  graciousness,  soon 
subsided,  and  he  was  more  anxious  than  any 
one  there  to  have  his  outbreak  forgotten  and 
to  make  up  for  it,  by  agreeing  to  everything 
that  was  proposed ,  and  accom  modatinghimself 
in  the  readiest  and  most  cheerful  manner  to 
circumstances.  Therefore  theothers  consented 
to  condone  the  inopportune  offence,  and  to 
drive  for  his  benefit  through  the  market-place, 
which  was  well  known  to  his  companions. 

It  was  not  a  market  day,  as  Long  Dick  and 
Lizzie,  and  even  Pleasance,  regretted  feel- 
ingly, but  the  market-place  was  in  itself  a 
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sight  Joel  eagerly  acknowledged  ks  attrae- 
tioiis-"ita  free  space  between  the  oM 
«tabiiflbed  busy  shops,  with  quaint,  little 
cIJEinond  poned,  bovr  witidows,  and  itG 
venerable  fltnt'bnilt,  stoncTOofed  chmrh  at 
one  end.  When  the  stalls  were  fall  and  a 
concourse  of  cotratry  i«ld  town  people  chaf- 
fering together,  Joel  #as  conrinced  that  it 
would  be  as  fine  and  exhilarating  a  sigiitaE 
Pleasance  told  him  it  was. 

From  the  mailcet-place  they  drove  to  the 
principal  quay,  which  had  a  litre  of  what  had 
once  been  Cheam  merchants'  roomy,  sub- 
stantifil  houses,  as  well  as  w^riioilse^  witfc 
a  row  of  eim-trees  bettaieen  the  house*  and 
the  water,  and  uilderheath  the  trees  large 
ships  lying  loading  and  unloading. 

"  It  is  like  Rotterdam,"  sdd  Joe). 

"I  h'  ain't  txckled  Rotterdam  any  more 
than  Lunnon,"  said  Dick,  "  be  it  LunUtHi 
ways?" 

"  A  little  beyond,  as  I  haVe  beard,"  said 
Joel. 

From  the  quay  the  rasilGet-cait,  wiA  Isimie 
in  it,  was  led  up  two  or  three  streets,  after 
the  others  had  alighted  to  walk,  for  the  town 
ran  with  a  steep  ascent  to  the  exposed  height 
from  which  it  looked  over  the  German  Ocean 
— limitless  as  far  as  the  eye  could  foHow. 
Down  the  lanes  which  wefe  abrupt  declivities, 
but  «4uch  were  not  the  ancient,  narrow,  yet 
populous,  "rows"  of  another  cast  country 
town,  the  party  had  little  ghmpses  of  the  sea 
which  they  had  come  to  visit,  and  Pleasance 
hailed  it  with  a  breast  heaving  in  sympathy 
with  the  heave  of  that  sea  whose  vastness, 
and  might,  and'  mystery,  its  ceaseless  mur- 
mur and  its  tntgic  depths  appeal  so  irresisti- 
bly to  all  tmvitiated  imaginations.  It  was  a 
grey^reen  sea  that  day,  just  flecked  widi  cold 
carls  of  white,  beneath  a  slaty  gicy  sky ; 
the  very  ships  which  appeared  on  the  horizon 
were  bhie-black  ships  relieved  on  the  lighter 
grey  background. 

Foot  LizEie  was  so  larigned  by  the  drive 
as  to  be  able  to  do  no  more  tiian  go  to 
Granny's,  and  prove  the  judiciousness  of 
her  having  secured  a  night's  rest  after  tlie 
journey,  before  the  more  deliberate  uid  pro- 
longed sight-seeing  of  the  moirow. 

Accordingly,  the  young  men  contmted 
themsdves  with  taking  the  giria  to  ^cir  desti- 
nation, and  resisting  Granny's  clsnorottsly- 
piped  hospit^ity,  betook  themselves  to  the 
Ship  A-hoy,  and  their  own  resources  for 
the  rest  of  the  day,  on  the  strict  understand- 
ing that  all  should  be  up  and  ready  and  meet 
to  go  abroad  eaiiy  next  moming. 

Gtaony's  bouse  wtts  but  a  couple  of  thatch* , 


roofed,  well-stuffed  rooms,  at  rtie  head  of  a 
luie,  in  a  house  whose  bulging  walla,  pro- 
jecting second  story,  and  lattice  Windows, 
showed  a  «ry  respectabte  antiquity  of  its 

But  fhongli  GraAny's  accofnmodatioii  was 
limited,  it  was  hot  poverty  stricken,  rreilher  was 
she  in  indigent  circumstances  for  her  statkm. 
Her  husband  had  been  a  snccesshil  hriier 
and  owner  of  several  boats,  who  had  escaped 
shipwreck,  died  in  his  bed,  and  left  her  per- 
fectly independeiH  of  her  dauber,  Mrs, 
B4enneThasset,  or  any  other  children  that  she 
had  bvme  him. 

Granny  herself  wab  a  dried--fifih  of  ait  old 
woman,  in  a  blue  flannel  gown,  like  «  bit  of 
a  snior's  jacket,  while  she  wore  heavy  gold 
rings  on  sereral  of  hor  skinny  fmgcts.  Her 
wi^e  heart  was  still  in  the  exciting  records 
of  the  sea  and  the  fishing,  and  her  great 
regret  was  that  none  of  her  sons  had  taken 
to  the  sea,  or  her  daughters  married  fisher- 
men or  sailors.  "Thee  has  turned  tbee's 
backs  on  the  sea,"  she  reminded  hinzie  re- 
proachfully in  the  same  b*««th  with  her  wel- 
come, "  thotigh  it  were  a  good  sea  to  thee 
and  thec'n ;  thee's  a  paFcel  on  land  lubbers, 
as  I  am  fair  ashamed  on,  even  Clem  as  ivere 
half  reared  here,  d'  find  no  gond  in  Qsk  save 
to  eat." 

Xt  the  same  time  she  was  gifed  to  see  her 
visLtore,  Mid  to  show  Pleasance  Granny's  sea^ 
port  treasures  of  shells  and  coral,  sea-weed, 
and  stufiiri  sea-birds,  with  which  the  best  room 
was  decorated,  and  to  find  in  the  young 
women  att«itive  listeners  to  her  full  report  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  year's  fishing.  She  cared 
little  for  hearing  news  of  Saxlbrd,  where  her 
daughter  had  married  that  magnate,  the 
smith.  He  was  no  magnate  to  "  owd 
Granny  "-—what  warfare  with  winds  and 
waves  did  he  maintain  ?  For  how  many  nights, 
and  days  like  nights,  had  he  not  been  heard 
of,  lying  with  tigbtly-fiirled  sails  rising  and 
sinking  on  the  crests  and  in  the  troughs  of 
the  billows?  Or  when  did  he  return  in 
triumph  with  the  waves  and  winds  beaten 
into  his  humble  servants,  and  hie  gunwale 
weighed  down  to  the  water's  edge  with  a 
freight  of  fish  which  filled  hia  purse  at  one 
take,  and  gave  plenty  to  his  house  f<w  many 
montlis?  The  poorest  fisher-lad  on  the 
beach,  the  smallest  cabin-boy,  had  the  fink- 
ing of  a  greater  man  in  him  to  owd  Gnlnny, 
in  her  fervent  loyalty  to  the  sea  and  its 
spoil,  and  to  those  who  went  down  to  take 
it,  than  smith  Blennerhasset  or  host  Morse 
or  Long  Dick,  all  pot  together. 

"  Has  ^te  never  lost  any  friend   by  the 
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sea?"  asked  Pieasance  of  Lizzie,  when  the 
old  womaft  had  left  the  room  for  a  moment, 
after  she  had  poured  forth  her  details  of  bait 
atid  lines  and  weather,  of  lacky  and  unlucky 
boats,  of  the  first  tail  of  a  herring  on  the  coa-st, 
and  the  apprehended  arrival  of  the  mackerel, 
with  those  necessary  but  doller  adjuncts  of 
sales  and  prices. 

"  Mor,  yes,"  said  Lizzie,  "  She  lost  two 
on  her  sons,  and  her  father  and  his  sons ;  but 
she  thinks  there  were  well  bestowed,  and  met 
an  honouraMe  death.  SliU,  she  ain't  a  bad 
granny,  though  her  head  do  be  carried  by 
that  howlil^,  moaning  sea,  that  atween  you 
and  me  1  cannot  a-bear,  Pieasance,  though 
I  'a  come  so  far  to  see  it,  fbr  a  change.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  jrfeaae  Long  Dick  and  yoti, 
as  well  as  get  an  outing  mysen,  so  you  need 
think  no  more  on  my  words.  As  for  Granny, 
she  paid  the  sea  hard  enough  service  in  her 
day,  for  she  were  fisher-bom  as  well  as  fisher- 
wed,  and  she  cawied  a  heavy  basket  strapped 
on  her  shouthers,  and  tramped  miles  on  mileB 
— afore  her  man,  my  gtandad,  saved  money,  or 
carts  and  railways  were  so  thick— man/s  the 
day.  You  wunno  be  afeared,  Pieasance,  and 
wanting  to  run  for  help  to  ihe  lads  at  the 
Ship  A-hoy,"  continued  Lizzie,  smiHng,  "  if 
you  hear  Granny's  voice  raging  like  a  kiln,  and 
blackguarding  right  and  left  a  neighbour  or  a 
message-lad  afore  we  are  out  on  our  beds  the 
morrer  morning.  It's  i.  ill-conwenient  trick 
she  learnt  when  her  were  a  fish-wife.  She 
beant  a  bad  body,  take  her  on  the  right  side. 
She  were  a  good  wife  and  mother,  and  she 
were  rare  kind  to  Clem  and  me,  when  he 
were  at  his  schoolin'  and  I  were  at  my 
quarter's  dressmakin" — though,  mind  you,  she 
thou^t  we  was  dirt  aneath  the  fisher-folk's 
feet  all  the  time," 

Pieasance  promised  not  to  be  frightened, 
and  declared  sincerely  it  was  refreshing  and 
humbling  at  once  to  be  with  Granny,  and 
find  all  Saxford  and  its  affairs  sink  into  insig- 
nificance before  the  interest  of  cockier  or 
shrimper. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. — CHEAU   DENB  AND  THK 
BZACOn  SOCK. 

PLeASAMCB  had  not  the  chance  of  getting 
her  nerves  tried  by  Giaimy's  bad  habit  of 
scolding,  for  the  reason  that  they  were 
tried  in  another  fashion.  Gnumy's  once- 
powerfiil  voice,  broken  and  passed  into  an 
ear-piercing  treble,  was  utterly  drowned  in 
the  gale  which  had  risen  through  the  night, 
and  wakened  both  girls  bcdmes  with  its  sus- 
tained roar,  just  rising  above  tbe  hollow 
heave  and  hoarse  dash  ot  the  sea,  and  Ihe 


rattle  of  the  sand  and  the  smaJl  shingle  which 
the  wind  carried  with  it  Mid  threw  against 
every  obstacle. 

Pieasance  listened  for  awhile  with  a  kind 
of  awed  eagerness,  while  Lizzie  was  bewail- 
ing the  destruction  of  their  schemes. 

Pieasance  had  wished  to  see  the  sea  rising 
in  angry  answer  to  the  wind,  and  here  were 
they  in  the  full  chorns  of  their  f^ry;  but 
what  hapless  human  beings  might  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  elementary  war  ?  ^1  wbait  ter- 
rible, pitiful  wrecks  might  not  lie  behind  the 
poor  little  disappointment  which  Lizzi*,  seeing 
nothing  beyond  Long  Dick  and  his  holiday, 
was  lamenting  with  persistent  wealmeSB? 

As  Pieasance  lay  and  thought,  almost  fear- 
ing to  get  up,  a  sudden  rush  of  feet  and 
tongues  in  the  lane  -without  added  to  the 
turmoil,  into  which  there  came  ^so  anocher 
sound  heard  distinctly,  apart  fitom  every 
other  noise,  at  short  intervals — a  succession 
of  faint  but  sharp  reports,  which,  if  Plewance 
could  have  attended  to  the  tokei^  and  known 
its  terrible  import,  she  would  have  lucognised 
as  the  reverberations  of  a  gun  fired  from 
some  vessel  as  it  neared  the  shore. 

In  another  moment  Granny  burst  into  the 
room,  with  a  shawl  tied  over  her  cop  amd 
disordered  grey  hair,  proving  that  hajd  as 
it  must  be  for  the  yoimg  and  strong  to 
keep  their  feet  abroad  on  such  a  Morning, 
the  old  woman  of  fonrscore  had  been  out 
hailing  the  crowd,  md  learning  from  them 
the  last  event  at  the  sea.  She  made  her 
voice  heard  by  Pieasance  and  Uzzte  at  last, 
for  she  screamed  into  their  ears — 

"  Thee  mim  rise ;  thee  dunno  know  what 
is  in  store  for  thee.  There  be  no  slng-a-beds 
in  Cheam  dris  morning.  I  'a  seen  the  day  I 
'ould  a  been  at  the  Beacon  with  the  best,  but 
now  Pm  owd  and  ftail ;  but  I'll  wturant  I'll 
win  as  far  as  Neddy  Hughes's  look-out. 
Be'st  thee  not  ashamed  to  be  stardn  up  and 
gapin'  there,  when  if  thee  be'st  not  quick 
thee'U  lose  the  grandest  sight  that  has  been 
seen  at  Cheam  since  Uie  B^fsy,  with  Indy 
tea  and  chiney,  grounded,  ^ore  the  days  of 
lifeboats.  There  be  a  Norrowaybrig  runnin' 
on  the  Beacon  Rock  itsen,  in  the  Gannet 
Bay,  where  not  the  best  hfeboat  that  wen; 
ever  launched  'ould  live  for  five  rainentE." 

If  anything  were  wanted  to  give  flwce  to 
the  statement,  there  was  a  strange  ring  of 
wild,  passionate  anticipation  in  die  old 
woman's  shrill  voice,  which  sounded  like 
horrible  pleasure,  and  made  Pieasance  shud- 
der, and  recall  her  school-girl  lesG(»iB  of 
the  old  Roman  women  flocking  out  to  view 
tbe  death-stm^les  of  the  gladiators. 
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I  By  the  time  Pleasance  and  Lizzie  were 
dressed,  Long  Dick  and  ^oel  Wray  came 
hurrying  in,  the  latter  especially  in  a  state  of 
suppressed  excitement.  They  had  already 
been  in  the  direction  of  the  Beacon  Rock, 
to  which  it  was  feared  the  foreign  vessel 
thfU  had  missed  or  mistaken  the  Beacon  light 
in  the  wild  hurly-burly  of  the  gale  which  had 
risen  since  midnight  was  surely  tending. 

The  men  had  simply  repaired  to  Granny's 
to  report  themselves  before  they  returned  to 
the  scene  of  excitement. 

Long  Dick  was  inclined  to  tarry  a  mo- 
ment, and  to  lament,  like  Lizzie,  the  spoihng 
of  the  day's  pleasure;  but  either  a  day's 
pleasure  was  of  less  moment  to  Joel,  or  he 
had  a  livelier  imagination  with  which  to 
put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  men  in 
the  Norwegian  vessel  that  was  still  beating 
and  battling  desperately  to  get  out  of  the  Gan- 
net  Bay,  and  especially  to  l^eep  off  the  reef. 

Joel  was  wild  to  get  back,  where  a  crowd 
of  town's-people  was  already  thronging  to  do 
what  couid  be  done,  and  look  on  when  there 
was  nothing  left  to  do.  He  even  forgot  to 
ask  Pleasance  if  she  would  like  to  accom- 
pany them,  so  that  it  was  left  to  Granny  to 
suggest  the  movement. 

As  for  Lizzie,  it  was  simply  out  of  the 
ijuestion  that  she  could  venture  to  hmp 
across  the  threshold,  even  to  reach  Granny's 
friend's  look-out,  or  to  visit  her  old  mistress 
in  dressmaking  and  get  the  last  spring's 
fashions,  which  had  been  one  of  Lizzie's 
objects  in  her  trip  to  the  seaside. 

When  Pleasance  followed  the  men  into  the 
street,  she  found,  to  her  wonder,  that  the 
very  light  was  darkened.  It  had  not  been 
for  the  most  part  the  smallness  of  Grann/s 
window-panes,  or  the  thickness  of  their 
yellow-green  glass,  which  had  produced  the 
semi-obscurity  within  the  house  on  this  new 
day.  There  was  such  a  driving  wrack  of 
spray  and  sand  from  the  sea  that  the  air  in 
its  high  commotion  was  rendered  thick, 
heavy,  and  dusk,  while  as  it  struck  against 
Pleasance's  cheek  it  wet  and  stung  her  like 
a  sharp  hail-shower. 

She  was  youn^  and  strong,  so  that  she  could 
keep  her  feet  in  comparative  shelter,  and 
when  she  turned  the  comer  of  the  lane  and 
encountered  the  sivirl,or  came  upon  the  gust 
rushing  up  from  other  lanes,  the  men  at  each 
side  took  hold  of  her  arms  and  helped  her 
to  preserve  her  balance  and  her  breath. 
She  could  not  attempt  to  speak,  neither 
could  she  have  heard  her  own  or  another's 
voice  in  the  deafening  uproar,  which  never 
ceased,  and  liardly  luUed  lor  a  few  seconds. 


Pleasance  and  her  companions  were  not 
aloue  in  the  stotm-scoured  street ;  plenty  of 
Cheam  people  were  abroad,  and  it  seemed 
that  they  were  all  actuated  by  one  motive 
and  bound  for  one  end.  Sailors  rolled 
along  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  with  tlieir 
sou'westers  sticking  on  as  if  by  a  miracle; 
fishers  strode  forward  in  their  long  boots ; 
and  porters  from  the  quays  and  much-blown 
shopkeepers  joined  the  rout,  with  the  never- 
faihng  contingent  of  women — not  many  of 
them  so  well  supported  as  Pleasance — and 
boys  willing  to  be  blown  away  rather  than 
lose  an  adventure.  Pleasance  was  reminded 
by  the  independent  pushing  and  striving  of 
the  pedestrians,  and  the  coolness  with  which 
each  josded  another,  and  took  advantage 
when  he  could,  regardless  of  surly  protest,  of 
what  Long  Dick  had  said  of  the  easy  man- 
ners of  Cheam — which  she  had  known  dimly 
reflected  in  Saxford— in  the  rudeness  and  dis- 
position to  turbulence  of  the  generally  well- 
to-do  fishing  and  sea-faring  world. 

A^  Pleasance  struggled  along  she  could 
see  carefully-tended  gardens,  which  had  been 
bright  with  late  summer-flowers  the  day 
before,  now  presenting  neither  blossom  nor 
leaf  as  they  lay  buried  under  a  waste  of  sand, 
such  as  accumulated  many  feet  in  winter, 
leaving  the  grass-plots  and  flower-beds  to  be 
dug  out  afresh  every  spring.  • 

When  she  came  in  sight  of  the  beach,  it 
too  was  undergoing  a  complete  change. 
The  drift  there  was  rising  like  smoke, 
and  obliterating  for  the  time  all  the  ordinary 
traces.  The  boats  were  either  removed  from 
their  usual  moorings,  and  drawn  up  high 
and  dry  beyond  the  risk  of  being  sucked 
down  by  the  tide,  and  wrenched  from  their 
fastenings  ;  or  they  had  already  broken  loose, 
and  were  knocking  about  in  aimless  empti- 
ness, undirected  by  oar  or  rudder,  on  tlie 
boiling,  seething  Sood.  The  grey-green  waves 
of  the  sea  were  all  flecked  with_,white  patches, 
gleaming  ghastly  against  the  lurid  red  diat 
since  sunrise  had  streamed  across  the  dark 
field  of  the  sky,  with  its  huge  banks  of 
lowering  cloud-vapour. 

The  Beacon  Rock  was  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  mUe  from  the  town,  and  was  divided  from 
it  by  Cheam  Dene,  a  stretch  of  waste, 
sandy  land,  held  together  by  bent  grass, 
here  and  there,  in  the  summer  season,  of 
a  pale  yellow  colour  from  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  horn  poppies,  which,  higher  up, 
passed  into  the  gold  of  furze  and  the 
red  of  ling.  The  Cheam  Dene  was  of  such 
an  extent  that  Long  Dick  had  once  seen  a 
detachment  of  soldiers — whose  inland  bar- 
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racks  were  in  the  process  of  thorough  clean- 
ing—  encamped  there  for  a  week.  The 
soldiers  had  belonged  to  a  cavalry  regiment, 
and  their  fine  horses  had  been  gathered  into 
X  group,  and  Were  standing  in  the  centre, 
with  the  tents  pitched  around,  and  the  stal- 
wart figures  of  the  men  in  undress  lying 
cleaning  their  accoutrements  and  entertain- 
ing their  visitors  in  an  outer  ring,  forming  a 
whole,  which  would  have  served  to  remind 
Pleasance  of  a  scene  bom  Jeanne  d'Arc,  or 
any  other  military  drama  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  But  that  encampment  had  hap- 
pened in  trac  summer  weather,  when  sea 
and  sky  were  alike  blue,  and  the  former 
was  so  still  that  the  trickle  of  a  natural  spring 
of  fresh  water  high  up  in  the  Dene  could  be 
beard  distinct  from  the  low  ripple  and  plash 
of  the  wavelets  down  on  the  sands  below. 

But  the  Cheam  Dene  showed  another 
sight,  lashed  by  the  fierce  September 
storm  which  was  casting  the  vessel,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  Christian,  laden  with 
bark  from  Bergen,  upon  the  Beacon  Rock, 
that,  with  its  tall  iron  watch-tower — fruitless 
in  this  case — lay  just  beyond.  Yet  if  the 
fune-covered  bank  into  which  Cheam  Dene 
mei^ed,  and  which  in  its  turn  merged  into 
the  height  on  which  the  higher  portion  of 
the  town  was  built,  had  not  partially  sheltered 
the  ground  on  this  occasion,  no  such  roused 
crowd  as  Fleasance  found  there  could  have 
gathered  together,  and  kept  their  places  and 
found  their  voices,  in  a  breathless  watch, 
awaiting  the  fate  of  the  doomed  vessel. 

It  was  hopelessly  doomed,  and  there  was 
little  left  for  the  people  on  the  shore  to  do — 
unless  it  were  to  shout  directions  in  a  strange 
tongue,  which  the  noise  of  the  wind  and 
waves  alone  would  have  prevented  the  ship- 
wrecked men  from  distinguishing — save  to 
stand  and  look  at  the  cruel  destruction  and 
death  that  awaited  the  strange  ship  and  its 
crew. 

The  one  spot  on  the  whole  wide  sandy 
Cheam  beach,  where  no  assistance  could 
be  rendered  to  the  viTecks,  which  were  not 
unfrequent  there,  as.  all  Cheam  boatmen  well 
knew,  was  this  Gannet  Bay. 

The  whole  of  the  bay  was  thick  set  with 
ja^^ed  rocks,  rising  like  the  spears  and 
knives  in  the  pits  dug  in  old-world  warfare, 
to  entangle  and  pierce  without  mercy  the 
assailants  who  advanced  against  the  enemy 
drawn  up  in  line  of  batUe ;  and  with  such  a 
sea  as  this  leaping,  spouting,  and  churned 
into  foam  around  the  rocks,  Granny  had 
spoken  the  bare  truth  when  she  had  said 
that  no  boat  could  live  five  minutes,  while 
XVU— ai  ' 


the  life-boat  which  the  town  possessed,  and 
which  the  townsmen  were  not  slow  to  use  on 
ordinary  occasions,  was  utterly  useless. 

Thus  it  came  that  the  men  of  Cheam,  who, 
whatever  were  their  faults,  were  no  cowards, 
and  who  were  peculiarly  alive  to  the  danger 
and  the  suffering  involved  in  a  calamity  hke 
the  present,  stood  massed  together  for  protec- 
tion gainst  the  blast,  inactive,  except  in  boot- 
less gesticulations  or  in  muttered  remarks 
from  the  men  and  groans  and  sighs  from  the 
women.  They  peered  through  the  wrack  at  the 
hazy,  vibrating  outline  of  the  bare  poles  and 
half-submerged  deck  of  the  vessel,  with  the 
figures  still  working  her  until  she  completed 
the  first  stage  of  her  ruin.  After  rushing 
on,  in  spite  of  closely-reefed  sails,  staggering 
through  the  vortex,  and  giving  one  bound 
greater  than  any  she  had  yet  taken,  she  re- 
mained fixed,  and  quivering  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  involuntary,  shrinking,  appalled 
cries  from  the  Cheam  crowd. 

"She's  on  the  rock;  she's  strook  fast,  and 
no  mistake.  God  A'mighty  help  them  !  for 
the  question  now  is  nowt  but  how  long  '11 
her  sticks  hang  together." 

But  the  poor  foreigners,  in  their  extremity, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  coast, 
were  unaware  of  the  impossibility  of  a  rescue. 
They  distinguished  through  the  mist  of  spray 
and  sand  &e  crowd  on  the  Dene,  not  so 
far  removed  from  them  even  as  the  crowd 
descried  them,  and  relinquishing  their  vain 
task,  clustered  about  the  stem  of  the  vessel- 
They  made  an  eager  appeal  to  their  brethren 
safe  on  shore  to  venture  something  for  their 
aid.  Using  one  of  their  few  English 
words,  the  Norwegians  raised  a  simultaneous 
shout,  loud  enough  to  rise  above  the  turmoil, 
of  "  Boat,  boat  1 "  where  no  boat  could  reach 
them. 

The  piteousneas  of  the  foreigners'  fervent 
cry,  which  could  meet  with  no  rejoinder,  went 
to  the  stout  hearts  of  the  bystanders,  and 
drew  from  them  deeper  groans  and  more 
unequivocal  expressions  of  sympathy.  "  Poor 
souls,  an'  we  could  do  summat  1  But  it 
'ould  be  a  clean  wa«te  on  life,  and  tempta- 
tion on  Providence. "  "  It  is  your  turn  the 
day;  it  may  be  oum  the  morrer.  But  we 
can  do  nowt;  our  hands  d' be  ried."  "Least- 
ways our  boats  'ould  be  stove  in,  and  crushed 
like  so  many  egg-shells  afore  we  could  get 
within  arm's  length  on  you,"  were  passed 
around  in  short,  jerked-out  sentences,  while 
men,  who  were  helpless  to  help,  and  who 
could  move  to  no  purpose,  stirred  restlessly  • 
to  relieve  their  own  pain,  and  women  wrung 
tbmr  hands  and  began  to  sob  aloud. 
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TWENTY  years  ago  one  of  the  most  offen- 
sive refuse  products  from  manufacturing 
industry  was  that  known  as  gas-tar.  It 
surreptitiously  got  rid  of  by  throwing  it  into 
the  rivers,  and  formed  the  ghastly  blue 
patches  known  as  "  blue  billy."  This  sub- 
nce,  by  the  aid  of  the  chemist's  art,  has 
been  lifted  up  from  its  lowly  place,  and  now 
Stands  forth  as  the  source  of  some  of  the 
most  useful  products  in  the  arts;  but  its 
horrible  colour  and  odour  have  been  trans- 
muted into  the  most  beautiful  dyes,  and  the 
most  delidous  flavours.  The  offensive  refuse, 
this  poor  rejected  Cinderella,  has  now  be- 
come the  queen  of  the  by-products  of  our 
manufactuies.  Instead  of  its  being  furtively 
put  out  of  sight,  &ctories  have  sprung  up  along- 
side of  the  gasworks  to  enable  the  chemist 
to  transmute  their  gas-tar  and  ammoniacal 
liquors  into  a  score  of  different  by-products 
of  wholly  different  natures ;  and  the  curious 
thing  is,  that  many  of  them  are,  as  if  by 
magic  art,  elevated  from  this  dire  nuisance 
into  materials  which  appeal  to  the  sense  of 
beauty  and  delicacy  in  every  form. 

Among  other  products  of  gas-tar  as  of  in- 
sufferable smell  is  beniote,  which,  with  nitric 
acid,  produces  nitro-benzole,  a  body  resem- 
bling in  odour  bitter  almonds.  It  is  greatly 
used  for  the  purpose  of  perfuming  soap. 
Benzole  itself  is  a  body  of  great  solvent 
powers,  and  one  of  the  most  effective  re- 
movers of  grease-stains  known  ;  whereas  the 
source  from  which  it  springs  is  one  of  the 
greatest  soilers  in  existence.  Naphtha  is  a 
product  of  this  tar — the  source  of  light  in 
many  factories  removed  from  gasworks ;  when 
treated  with  turpentine  it  is  transmuted  into 
camphine,  and  illuminates  our  drawing- 
rooms.  Naphtha  is  also  used  in  dissolving 
the  various  gums,  resin,  Stc,  india-rubber,  and 
gutta-percha,  and  by  its  instrumentality  a 
hundred  new  substances  are  thereby  intro- 
duced to  the  world.  Aniline,  the  base  of 
the  dyes  bearing  that  name,  is  obtained  from 
the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  or  nitro- 
benzole.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that 
the  delicate  tones  of  colour  known  under 
that  name  should  issue  from  so  foul  a  source; 
but  so  it  is.  The  arts  would,  indeed,  be 
deprived  of  one  of  its  most  beautiful  embel- 
lishments if  this  new  agent  had  not  been 
discovered.  A  brilliant  j'ellow  is  agtun  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  Carbolic 
acid  is  convened  into  caibacotic  acid.   Even 


red  dyes,  but  of  a  very  ephemeral  character, 
are  produced  from  naphthaline.  Almost  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow  issue  from  it ; 
the  absence  of  all  colour,  lampblack  is  made 
by  burning  with  slight  access  of  air  the  least 
volatile  components  of  gas-tar. 

Among  the  light  oils  of  tar  are  some  which, 
mixed  with  the  heavy  oils,  are  effective  in 
preserving  wood  from  rotting,  and  the  tar 
creosote,  carbolic  acid,  which  is  a  most 
powerful  antiseptic,  and  one  which  will  come 
greatly  into  use  now  that  the  nation  is  be- 
coming more  careful  of  its  health.  The 
production  of  alum  and  sal  ammoniac, 
although  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  recovered 
from  the  refuse  of  gasworks,  can  with  truth 
be  said  to  be  produced  from  the  refuse  of 
coal  mines — the  shale  which  roofs  them  in. 
Formerly  this  was  a  waste  material  whicb 
occupied  a  vast  space,  like  the  spelter  heaps. 
It  is  now  utilbed  by  our  dyers  and  colour 
printers  to  fix  their  colours.  This  product 
is  made  by  setting  fire  to  the  shale,  and 
heating  the  residuum  in  iron  pans  with  sul- 
phuric add,  with  the  addition  of  the  gas 
liquor,  when  the  result  is  ammoniacal  alum. 

"  Perhaps,"  says  Mr,  Simmonds,  "  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  products  of  coal 
tar  is  solid  parafhne,  a  colourless,  crystalline, 
fatty  substance,  which  may  be  truly  termed 
'condensed  coal-gas.'  It  is  found  naturally 
in  the  coal  measures,  and  other  bituminous 
strata  constituting  the  minerals  known  as 
fossil  wax,  ozokerit,  SiC  It  consists,  also,  in 
solution  in  many  kinds  of  petroleum,  and 
may  be  obtained  by  distilling  off  the  more 
volatile  portions,  and  exposing  the  remainder 
to  a  low  temperature.  The  greater  bulk  of 
paraffine  is,  however,  obtained  from  coal-tar. 
The  oil  produced  from  paraffine  will  only 
bum  in  the  presence  of  a  wick,  and  is, 
therefore,  perfectly  safe;  when  burning  it 
splits  up  into  olefiant  gas,  thus  produdng  a 
brilliant  white  light."  We  could  go  ob 
giving  a  number  of  other  by-products  whicb 
have  grown  out  of  the  utilisation  of  gas- 
waste;  but  we  fear  the  reader  would  grow 
weary.  We  may  say,  however,  that  che- 
mistiy  is  by  far  the  most  fertile  agent  in 
turning  so-called  refuse  into  manifold  new 
uses.  Her  magic  wand,  as  we  have  seen, 
has  only  to  touch  the  most  noisome  sub- 
stances, and  the  most  ethereal  essences,  the 
most  heavenly  hues,  the  most  delicate  flavours 
and  odours,  instantly  arise  as  if  by  magic. 
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Let  us  (by  way  of  parenthesis)  address  the 
ladies  for  a  few  moments,  to  ^ow  them  a 
new  means  of  occupation,  and,  indeed,  of 
profit  We  have  lately  found  out  that  the 
beauty  of  flowers  and  the  pleasure  they 
afford  is  only  a  small  portion  of  their  value. 
Chemists  have  lately  discovered  that  they 
are  great  purifiers  of  the  air,  inasmuch 
as  they  produce  a  large  amount  of  ozone 
— a  quality  of  the  atmosphere  which  burns 
up  malaria  and  other  impurities.  If  we  may 
use  the  term,  flowers,  the  most  beautiful 
earthly  objects,  are  the  true  scavengers  of  the 
air,  not  only  giving  out  the  most  delicious 
odours,  but  destroying  those  which  are  ini- 
mical to  human  health.  Let  us  hope 
that  our  fair  fncnds,  by  the  cultivation  of 
window-gardens,  may  aid  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  our  hous^olds.  Living  flowers, 
under  their  care  and  culture,  are  far  better 
purifiers  of  the  worn-out  atmosphere  of  our 
households  than  many  of  the  concoctions  of 
the  chemist.      > 

But  whilst  thus  gracefiilly  employing  them- 
selves, they  may  at  the  same  time  turn  their 
labour  to  profitable  account  Why  do  we 
waste  the  delicious  odours  of  our  flowers? 
No  doubt  it  is  simply  through  our  ignorance. 
The  ladies  would  say,  "Show  us  how  to  im- 
prove the  essence  of  a  rose,  or  fasten  down 
the  odour  of  heliotrope,  or  confine  the  per- 
fume of  orange-blossom  ?"  The  way  is  very 
simple ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  fetters  of 
these  light  airs  are  of  the  grossest  kind — 
purified  (at.  Mr.  Piesse  tells  us  that  the 
method  of  obtaining  scented  pomades  is  the 
easiest  thing  possible.  If  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  clean  glue-pot  in  the  house,  throw 
into  it  a  little  of  this  purified  fat  warmed 
sufficiently  on  the  fire  to  make  it  hquid,  and 
throw  into  it  as  many  heliotrope  flowers  as 
possible;  let  these  remain  for  twenty-four 
hours,  then  strain  off  the  fat  and  add  firesh 
flowers  to  it ;  repeat  this  process  for  a  week, 
and  the  result  will  be  pommade  k  la  helio- 
trope, and  such,  Mr.  Piesse  says,  as  cannot 
be  got  for  love  or  money  from  the  per- 
fumers. Other  flowers  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  and  thus  turned  into  pomades. 
The  method  of  liberating  the  essence  of 
flowers  from  this  liittiness  is  very  simple. 
The  fat  is  cut  into  small  cubes,  and  placed 
in  spirits  of  wine,  and  the  delicate  odour 
immediately  transfers  itself  from  the  coarse 
fat  to  the  spiritual  solvent  Thus  pomades 
and  essences  are  readily  made  at  home,  and, 
we  may  add,  that  they  will  pay  for  the 
trouble  of  extracting  them.  "  I  will  buy  any 
amount  of  heliotrope  pomade  that  I  could 


get,"  says  Mr.  Piesse;  "  the  ottos  of  orange- 
blossoms  and  jasmine  flowers  are  as  valu- 
able as  gold,  weight  for  weight"  He  says 
again,  "  And  for  all  these  we  have  to  go  to 
France.  In  our  colonies  vast  quantities  of 
these— and,  indeed,  of  every  flower — go  to 
waste  ;  why,"  asks  this  gentleman,  "  should 
we  not  grow  flowers  for  the  nose  as  well  as 
for  the  eye  ?  "  The  query  is  a  very  pertinent 
one. 

Some  of  the  most  delicate  perfumes 
and  flavourings,  however,  find  their  birth 
in  matters  far  less  ethereal  than  the  flowers 
which  nature  gives  us.  Very  many  of  them 
are  concocted,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
from  the  disgusring  refuse  of  our  manufac- 
tories. Professor  Playfair,  in  one  of  his 
lectures  delivered  some  years  ago,  says, 
"Singularly  enough,  the  most  delicate  are 
generally  derived  from  substances  of  in- 
tensely disgusting  odour.  A  peculiarly  fetid 
oil,  termed  '  fusel '  oil,  is  formed  in  making 
brandy  and  whiskey.  This  fusel  oil,  dis- 
tilled with  sulphuric  add,  and  acetate  of 
potash,  gives  the  oil  of  pears.  The  oil  of 
apples  is  made  from  the  same  fusel  oil  by 
distillation  with  sulphuric  acid  and  bicromate 
of  potash.  The  oil  of  pine-apples  is  obtained 
from  the  product  of  the  action  of  putrid 
cheese  on  sugar,  or  by  making  a  soap  with 
butter,  and  distilling  it  with  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid,  and  is  now  largely  employed 
in  England  in  the  preparation  of  pine-apple 
ale  :  oil  of  grapes  and  oil  of  cognac,  used 
to  impart  the  flavour  of  French  cognac  to 
British  brandy,  are  little  else  than  'fusel' 
oil.  As  we  have  said  before,  nitric  acid  acting 
upon  the  foul-smelling  oils  of  gas-tar  pro- 
duces the  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  used  for 
perfuming  soap  and  flavouring  pastry." 

"  Many  a  fair  forehead  is  damped  with 
the  huile  de  millefleurs,  without  knowing 
that  its  essential  ingredient  is  derived  from 
the  drainage  of  a  cow-house." 

We  trast  our  'fair  readers  will  not  feel 
disgusted  with  us  for  letting  them  into 
the  secrets  of  our  cunning  manufacturing 
chemists,  but  the  truth  must  be  told,  come 
what  may.  If  it  were  not  for  his  aid,  such 
flavourings  and  perfumes  would  not  come 
within  the  reach  of  a  vast  number  of  per- 
sons who  enjoy  them  without  knowing  that 
they  are  only  imitations  of  the  real  thing. 

That  valuable  material,  glycerine,  now 
used  for  so  many  purposes,  was  once  a 
waste  article,  produced  m  the  manufacture 
of  Price's  patent  candles  from  palm  oil. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  abstract  this  sub- 
stance, as  it  caused  an   unpleasant  smell 
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when  the  charred  end  of  the  ivick  went  out. 
When  their  factory  was  in  full  work  some 
years  since  at  Vauxhall,  this  substance  was 
allowed  to  flow  off  into  the  river,  and  the 
estimated  loss  per  week  was  upwards  of  ;^4oo. 
This,  of  course,  they  have  only  since  ascer- 
tained ;  now  that  they  have  been  able  to 
eliminate  it,  and  its  valuable  qualities  have 
been  ascertained,  well  may  it  be  said  that 
the  by-products  of  some  manufactures  are 
£ut!icient  to  produce  the  profit. 

One  of  the  lai^est  manufactures  has  of 
recent  years  grown  out  of  an  article  which 
filled  the  useful  but  humble  office  of  rubbing 
■out  pencil  marks — india-rubber.  When  this 
.article  is  vulcanized,  that  is,  treated  with 
sulphur,  in  order  to  make  it  useful  for  the 
thousand  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied, 
for  a  long  time  the  womnaut  articles  were 
-considered  valueless,  as  they  would  not  re- 
melt,  so  as  to  be  mixed  with  the  new  gum. 
This,  however,  is  now  accomplished,  and  the 
■old  rubber  is  now  mixed  with  the  new,  in 
certain  proportions,  the  products  being  equal 
to  pure  caoulchouc  The  old  material  was 
■worth  jQi&  per  ton,  and  the  new  ;£aoo 
per  ton.  The  utilisation  in  this  case  enables 
the  manufacturer  to  materially  reduce  the 
price  of  the  manufactured  goods.  Old  rubber, 
however,  independently  of  its  use  for  mixing, 
is  capable  of  being  utilised  by  itself.  It  is 
steamed,  passed  between  rollers,  and  so 
softened ;  when  in  this  state,  it  is  applied  to 
a  strong  coarse  labric,  and  used  to  stiffen  the 
heels  of  boots. 

When  we  are  told  that  the  imburnt  ends 
■of  cigars  are  picked  up  and  sold  for  the 
purpose  of  making  cigarettes,  we  are 
mightily  struck  with  the  deliberate  deslruc- 
■tion,  not  to  say  waste,  that  goes  on  day 
and  night  in  the  London  Docks ;  in  the 
very  centre  of  which,  we  are  informed,  is  an 
enormous  kiln,  which  has  a  long  chimney, 
known  popularly  as  the  Queen's  tobacco- 
pipe,  for  the  reason  that  all  forfeited  tobacco 
and  cigars,  and  other  articles  said  to  be  too 
bad  for  sale  are  consigoed  to  it  We  are  told 
that  cart-loads  of  the  odoriferous  weed  are 
carried  to  the  kiln  every  day  to  be  consumed. 
Whilst  we  conserve  cigar  ends,  this  seems  like 
straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel. 
It  is  im{>ossible  to  believe  that  all  this  tobacco 
■can  be  worthless.  Even  il  it  were  sold  for 
manure,  it  would  be  better  than  turning  it 
:into  ashes.  The  maw  of  this  furnace  is 
-omnivorous.  Tobacco  is  indeed  its  chief 
meal,  but  every  perishable  article  upon 
which  duty  has  not  been  paid  is  consumed. 
This  certainly  is  nothing  less  than  disgrace- 


ful that  good  food  should  be  so  destroyed, 
whilst  the  poor  people  in  the  neighbourhood 

are  starving ;  but  this  of  course  we  may 
expect  from  the  cruel  mercies  of  a  Govern- 
ment department,  which  was  never  known 
to  have  bowels  of  compassion  for  any  one. 
"  On  one  occasion,"  says  Mr,  Simmonds, 
"  nine  hundred  Australian  hams  were  suffered 
to  remain,  anticipating  the  removal  of  the 
duty;  when  it  did  come  off,  the  customs 
would  not  allow  them  to  be  removed,  and 
they  were  allowed  to  remain  until  they  were 
so  damaged  as  to  be  unsaleable."  Neverthe- 
less the  attendants  upon  the  oven  made 
merry  upon  the  hams,  which  were  cooked 
ready  for  their  breakfast.  Tea,  we  ate  told, 
is  not  now  burnt,  because  on  one  occasion 
a  load  set  the  chimney-stack  on  fire.  One 
would  have  thought  that  a  chimney-sweeper 
would  have  removed  this  difficidty ;  but  the 
ways  of  ofhcials  are  inscrutable.  But  what 
shall  we  say  to  the  fact  that  on  one  occasion 
the  Queen's  pipe  smoked  away  thirteen  thou- 
sand pairs  of  damaged  French  gloves  ?  On 
another  occasion  a  laige  number  of  foreign 
watches,  said  to  be  of  gold,  were  consumed  as 
spurious,  broken  up  and  burnt.  Surely  for 
the  purposes  of  keeping  time,  a  watch  in  a 
sham  gold  case  would  be  useful,  and  may 
have  been  sold  lor  the  benefit  of  the  public 
revenue ;  but  this  was  not  pennitted,  but  what 
little  gold  there  was  upon  them  was  sold 
with  the  ashes,  which  was  disposed  of  for 
manure.  In  France  the  tobacco  refuse  is 
used  for  manure,  and  making  sheep-wash, 
and  in  the  other  docks  in  London  con- 
demned goods  are  buried  until  they  are 
partly  rotten,  when  they  are  dug  up  and  sold 
as  manure.  Possibly  some  one  will  find  out 
for  the  Custom-bouse  authorities  some  more 
moderate  use  than  the  fields,  lor  the  wonder- 
ful assortment  that  Her  Majesty  consumes 
in  her  pipe. 

Of  old  the  refuse  from  the  rope-making 
yard  at  Chatham  was  burnt  as  useless,  but 
lately  it  was  discovered  by  some  clever  fellow 
that  it  could  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  coarse  brown  paper.  Why  should  not  all 
the  refuse  from  the  Queen's  warehouses  be 
put  up  to  auction  ?  If  so,  we  should  speedily 
find  plenty  of  purchasers,  and  the  hill-women 
speedily  sifting  and  sorting  a  far  more  valu- 
able refuse-heap  than  is  gathered  from  our 
dust-bins. 

Bookbinders'  boards  are  made  in  the  United 
States  from  the  refuse  of  the  oakum  factories, 
and  from  tarred  ropes.  The  ropes  are  cut 
into  small  pieces  by  machinery,  ground  into 
a  pulp  and  made  into  boards,  which  are 
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subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure,  and  dried 
by  steam  pipes,  and  aftenvards  calendered. 

Those  who  have  visiied  districts  where 
copper-smelting  furnaces  are  at  work,  are  not 
likely  to  forget  the  scene  of  desolation  in  the 
landscape  around.  In  the  Vale  of  Neath,  for 
instance,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Swansea, 
all  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  extinct.  Sucli 
a  miserable  desolation  is  produced  by  the 
fiimes,  that  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  acres 
of  land  are  being  absolutely  destroyed. 
Sulphuric  add  and  arsenic  float  in  the 
atmosphere  and  destroy  the  woods,  scathe 
the  grass,  and  render  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood as  desolate  as  if  it  surrounded  a  volcano 
actively  at  work.  The  proprietors  of  land 
in  the  neighbourhood,  having  commenced  au 
action  against  the  copper  miners  of  England, 
they  have  agreed  to  abate  the  nuisance. 
Mr.  H.  Vivian,  of  the  Hofod  Work,  has  adopted 
a  calcining  fiimace,  invented  by  Mr.  Gers- 
tenpoffer,  by  which  at  least  two-thtrds  of  the 
sulphurous  acid  gas  given  off  in  the  calcining 
process  are  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  to 
the  amount  of  a  thousand  tons  a  week,  which 
is  employed  in  making  super-phosphates. 
The  arsenic  is  caught  in  the  roasting-flucs 
and  collected.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
success  of  the  experiment  will  induce  the 
other  copper  smelters  to  adopt  the  like 
furnace,  as  it  cannot  be  permitted  that  manu- 
factories should  be  a  curse  to  agriculture, 
merely  through  the  ignorance  or  carelessness 
of  those  conducting  them. 

The  slag,  again,  from  iron-smelting  furnaces, 
encumber  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  foundries  to  a  very  lai^e  extent.  This 
slag  is  now  produced  to  the  extent  of  ten 
million  tons  a  year.  Yet  this  refuse  vitreous 
product  is  one  of  the  hardest  minerals  in 
existence,  vastly  exceeding  granite.  When 
re&ned  from  extraneous  products,  it  will  cast 
in  moulds.  Indeed,  it  has  been  utilised  to 
form  the  coping  stones  for  walls,  and  for 
coping  stones  its  hardness  and  imperm lability 
to  water,  renders  them  very  valuable  for 
building  in  damp  places.  It  only  requires 
that  this  material  should  be  coloured  with 
some  bright  tint  to  render  it  an  invaluable 
material  for  building,  and  one  which  would 
last  for  all  time. 

Another  refuse  which  has  hitherto  been 
produced  on  an  enormous  scale,  is  known 
as  soda  waste.  Vast  quantities  of  this 
material  are  cast  out  by  most  alkali  works, 
and  when  we  say  that  the  whole  of  the 
sulphur  employed  in  making  washing  soda 
is  removed  in  chemical  combination  as  a 
constituent,  the  amount  of  the  loss  to  the 


manufacturer  must  be  obvious,  independently 
of  the  nuisance  of  the  heaps  to  the  neigh^ 
bourhood  in  which  the  manufactory  happens- 
to  be  situated,  in  consequence  of  the  foul 
gases  they  give  off.  Of  late  years,  however^ 
the  problem  has  been  solved  of  recovering 
the  sulphur.  This  is  an  important  victory 
for  the  chemist,  inasmuch  as  a  very  great 
nuisance  has  been  turned  into  a  prititablc- 
product 

We  would  now  draw  the  attention  of  the 
British  farmers  to  a  loss  which  they  sustain  tt> 
their  land  in  the  form  of  potash.  Sheep 
draw  from  the  pastures  in  which  they  graze 
a  considerable  quantity  of  this  valuable  in- 
gredient of  the  soil.  It  was  discovered  by 
Chevreul  that  "suent,"  a  peculiar  potash 
compound,  forms  no  less  than  one-third  of 
the  weight  of  raw  merino  wool,  whilst  it  forms. 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  ordinary  fleeces.  The- 
French  have  utilised  this  knowledge  by  ex- 
tracting the  "  suent "  by  immersing  the  fleeces- 
in  cold  water,  from  this  the  potash  is  re- 
covered by  appropriate  treatment.  It  is  said 
that  the  wool  manu&cturen  of  Rheims,. 
Elbceuf,  and  Fourmies  annually  wash  the 
fleeces  of  6,750,000  sheep,  and  the  pota^,. 
in  the  form  of  a  carbonate,  which  these 
fleeces  would  yield,  if  subjected  to  the  same 
process,  would  give  a  value  of  ;^8o,ooo. 
What  are  our  farmers  about  that  they  cannot 
persuade  some  chemical  manufacturer  to 
utilise  their  "suent?"  It  would  pay  them 
handsomely. 

Hitherto  we  have  treated  upon  the  utilisa- 
tion of  waste  produced  upon  a  manufacturing 
scale,  but  there  are  very  many  curious  ex- 
amples in  the  arts,  especially  where  the 
precious  metals  are  concerned,  in  which  the 
greatest  care  is  taken  to  conserve  every 
particle.  Thus  in  the  goldsmith's  trade,  an 
old  waistcoat  will  always  buy  a  new  one  in 
consequence  of  the  amount  of  gold  dust 
about  it.  The  leather  aprons  which  are 
suspended  by  the  working  benches  are  also 
valuable  for  the  same  reason,  whilst  their 
sweepings  represent  pure  gold.  The  same 
care  is  taken  of  the  filings  and  dust  of  silver- 
smiths' benches.  The  old  lead  mines,  near 
Athens,  which  were  worked  by  the  ancientSr 
have  heaps  of  scoriae  around  them,  which  is 
now  being  worked  lor  the  lead  and  silver 
that  can  be  extracted  from  them.  Upwards 
of  nine  thousand  tons  of  lead  per  annum  are 
regained,  which  contains  about  ten  ounces  of 
silver  to  the  ton.  The  amount  of  silver  that 
is  recovered  trom  the  plating  ol  gold  and 
silver  used  by  the  photographers,  is  something 
very  large.     All  the  washings  from  the  prims 
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are  saved,  as  are  the  washings  of  negatives 
and  the  waste  developing  solutions,  old 
cartes,  and  waste  copies  are  burnt,,  and  the 
precious  metal  is  therebj^  rescued. 

£ut  photography  has  given  birth  to  another 
form  of  waste  which  has  also  been  utilised  of 
kte  years.  The  production  of  albuminised 
paper  consumes  a  vast  number  of  eggs,  of 
which  the  whites  only  are  required,  con-  1 
sequently  the  yelks  for  a  considerable  time 
were  thrown  away.  A  clever  Frenchman 
some  years  ago,  a  maker  of  "  colefichets," 
those  yellow-looiting  articles  of  food  we  meet 
with  in  Paris  {not  knowing  whether  they  are 
made  for  man  or  beast),  suddenly  secured  all 
the  yelks  from  the  principal  photographers, 
and  immediately  undersold  all  the  manufac- 
turers of  his  speciality,  the  reason  being 
that  the  commodity  was  principally  composed 
of  this  portion  of  the  egg.  The  confectioners, 
however,  soon  followed  his  lead,  and  cheese- 
cakes should  have  fallen  in  price,  but  they 
considered,  we  suppose,  that  the  laws  of 
demand  and  supply  are  only  to  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  themselves. 

The  inferior  metals  being  of  course  used 
universally,  the  waste  &om  them  is  necessarily 
very  great,  but  efforts  are  being  made  year 
by  year  to  lessen  it.  Mr.  Simmonds  tells  us 
that  "  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  ware,  there 
is  a  laige  waste  of  the  raw  material  in  the 
shape  of  dippings  and  pieces,  and  as  this  is 
a  waste  of  two  useful  metals,  iron  and  tin, 
attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
to  reclaim  each  metal  separately,  with  a  view 
to  utilising  them.  The  tin,  which  demands 
from  its  great  value  the  highest  consideration, 
is  first  separated  from  the  iron  by  an  acid, 
and  afterwards,  by  charcoal  means,  restored 
to  the  metallic  state ;  but  the  difficulty  has 
hitherto  been  to  keep  the  restored  tin  quite 
free  from  iron,  the  presence  of  which,  though 
in  minute  quantities,  effectually  neutralises 
the  most  valuable  qualities  of  the  tin."  The 
iron  being  charcoal  iron  is  valuable,  and  by 
means  of  hammers  introduced  into  the 
furnace  itself,  the  scraps  are  welded  together 
and  are  manufactured  into  bar-iron  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Whilst  it  is  well  to  observe 
that  we  aie  careful  to  conserve  the  scraps  at 


home,  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  the 
fact  that  for  seventeen  miles  along  the  coast 
of  the  province  of  Taranaki,  New  Zealand, 
there  is  nothing  but  a  dull  beach  of  a  dark 
hue.  This  beach  is  at  low  water  fuUy  half  a 
mile  in  width.  It  is  of  a  metallic  lustre, 
and  looks,  we  are  told,  like  &ne  gunpowder. 
It  is  indeed  nothing  less  than  stee)  dust, 
making  excellent  steel  of  a  fine  quality.  On 
analysis  it  is  found  to  contain  S8-45  per 
cwt.  of  peroxide  of  iron,  ii'43  of  oxide  of 
potassium  with  silica,  and  onlyo'ra  of  waste. 
'I'his,  we  are  told,  is  a  specimen  of  miles  of 
sand  round  the  coast,  all  bearing  a  very  lai^e 
per  cent,  of  magnetic  iron,  none  of  which  has 
yet  been  extracted  on  a  manufacturing  scale. 
Whilst  we  are  picking  up  bits  of  waste 
manufactured  iron,  it  would  seem  as  though 
the  bounties  of  nature,  with  regard  to  this 
metal,  were  almost  boundless  in  this  colony, 
and  in  a  condition  most  favourable  for  manu- 
facture. 

We  have  before  noted  that  horse-shoe  nails 
are  collected  for  the  purpose  of  selling  to  the 
manufacturers  of  rifle-gun  barrels,  the  ham- 
mering which  they  get  on  the  stones  making 
them  exceedingly  tough  in  its  fibre  j  but  we 
must  not  forget  the  lact  that  the  waste  of 
steel-pen  factories  goes  back  to  be  remad  t 
into  steeL  The  same  may  be  said  of  needle 
factories,  both  articles  being  made  of  the  very 
best  steel.  Old  slop-pails,  tea-trays,  shovels, 
&c.,  are  sent  to  copper  streams,  where  they 
gather  up  the  copper  which  would  otherwise 
run  to  waste.  Where,  as  in  the  Government 
and  other  factories,  iron  and  brass  &hags  are 
mixed  together,  the  iron  is  separated  from 
the  brass  by  rotating  magnets,  which  attract 
the  iron  filings.  By  the  same  process  the 
steel  is  extracted  from  the  sand  in  the  fore- 
shores of  New  Zealand. 

Have  we  said  enough  to  excite  the  wonder 
of  our  reader  with  respect  to  the  exploits 
of  our  chemists  ?  Our  scientific  men  by  no 
means  coincide  with  Uiis  wonder,  but  con- 
sider that  we  are  only  on  the  threshold  of 
discoveries  far  more  extraordinary,  which 
must  arise  out  of  those  which  have  been 
already  accomplished. 

ANDREW  WYHTER. 
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HIS  HONOUR'S  BOUNTY. 


"  CHURE  an'  did  I  niver  till  ye  about  his 
^-^     honour's  boonty?     Well,  I'll  till  ye 

"  Me  husband  was  jist  dead,  an'  o' 
course  the  new  widder,  wi'  her  three  boys, 
was  all  the  talk  o'  the  place.  I  jist  set  wi' 
me  back  to  the  warld  an'  me  ould  pipe  i'  me 
mouth,  and  tilled  'em  to  let  me  aione.  An' 
they  did  jist  the  day  he  wer  buried  ;  but  the 
□Ut  a  lot  came  looshin'  in  an'  callin'  oot 
to  me — 

" '  Biddy,'  they  says  all  in  a  breath, '  there'll 
be  somethin'  ftne.  for  ye  now  and  the  daer 
boys.    Lord  H has  sint  for  ye.' 

"  I  led  howld  o'  the  big  saisepin,  and  filt 
ivery  bit  inclined  for  to  break  one  o'  their 
heads  wi'  it,  jist  to  disthiact  me  grafe.  But 
thin  I  thought,  is  it  mesilf  wi'  the  three 
orphins  as  shouldn't  be  coomfitted  to  hear 
his  honour's  siot  for  me. 

"  So  I  jist  cleared  'em  all  oot  o'  the  place, 
and  washed  and  dressed  us  all  up  beautiful 
My  ildist  was  jist  raching  twelve ;  and  three 
finer  boys  niver  brought  tares  to  a  mother's 
eye. 

"  I  put  'em  on  the  best  I  had,  an'  it's 
beautiful  my  ildist  looked,  I  can  till  ye.  I'd 
polished  his  boots  like  jet  wi'  tbese  hands  as 
'ud  a  worked  to  the  bone  to  do  his  father's 
mim'iy  the  laste  honour  in  life.  Ah,  an'  the 
boy  jist  did  look  illigant,  too,  in  his  grey 
ribbed  stockin's  o'  me  own  knittin',  an'  his 
hair  brooshed  up  so  prood,  an'  his  father's 
best  coat  tied  round  him  aisy,  be  the  slaves. 

"  I  made  the  best  o'  mesilf,  too,  wi'  me 
nate  bonnet,  an'  a  cap  inside  o'  it,  white  as 
snow,  an'  a  &ne  black  shawl  wi'  crape  a  quater 
yard  dape.  I  till  ye  I  look  like  a  noo  four- 
pinny  bit  jist  dropped  out  o'  the  mint 

"Ye  should  a  heard  'em  whin  oot  I 
marched,  sindin'  the  two  yoongest  afore  me, 
an'  howldin'  the  ildist  be  the  shouldher. 

"  '  Shure,  thin,  Biddy,'  they  says,  '  ye'U 
niver  goo  hke  that  I  His  honour  'U  niver 
belave  ye're  in  want,  if  ye  goo  like  that. 
Look  at  her  shawl !  Look  at  the  childher  I 
Why,  Biddy,  ye're  jist  mad.  Ye'U  niver  git 
a  pinny  o'  his  lor'ship.' 

"An'  I  says  to  'em,  'Let  me  alone.  I'll 
goo  to  the  best  o'  the  circumstances  as  me 
husband's  lift  me  in ;  an'  if  his  honour  '11  not . 
gi'  me  anything  for  bein'  respictable,  he'll , 
niver  gi'  me  anything  for  bein'  m  rags.' 

"  Whin  we  got  to  the  town  I  was  towld  as 
Ltmi  H was  a  setting  wi'  the  boord  o' 


guardians  in  the  big  town  hall,  an'  I  was  ta 
goo  up  to  him  there. 

" '  Oh,  thank  ye,'  says  I ;  'an'  I  can  wait 
his  honour's  lasure.' 

" '  Oh,  but  it's  there  he  wants  to  see  ye,' 
says  they. 

"  I  had  me  own  thoughts,  but  I  said  niver 
1  another  word,  but  took  up  the  childher  to 
'  the  town  hall. 

"Whin  I  stood  there  wi'  'em  'fore  the 
boord  o'  guardians,  I  thinks  to  mesilf, '  What- 
ivet's  the  use  o'  hanging  poor  murtberers,  an' 
the  like  ?  Shure  and  ain't  it  the  dith  of  'em 
to  be  brought  up  like  this,  if  a  court  o' justice 
is  anything  Uke  a  boord  o'  guardians.' 

"  I  stood  an'  thrimblcd  like  a  lafe.  I  says 
to  mesilf,  '  Is  it  disgracin'  of  his  blissed 
mim'ry  I  am,  to  stand  here  and  be  stared  at 
as  if  I  was  the  thafe  o'  the  world  ? ' 

"Thin  I  took  to  coonafortin'  mesilf  wi' 
sayin'  '  Hoot !  hould  up  yer  head  like  the 
widder  of  a  dacent  man,  as  nather  come  here 
as  a  thafe  nor  a  beggar.' 

"  At  last  one  o'  the  gintlemin  says  to  me 
something  about  what  had  I  come  up  to 
the  boord  o'  guardians  for.  For  the  minute, 
if  ye'U  belave  me,  I  could  no  more  find 
me  tongue  than  if  the  ctature  wasn't  i'  me 
mouth  at  all,  at  all. 

"As  soon  ss  I  could  spake,  I  says,  'I 

come  because  his  honour,  Lord  H ,  sint 

for   me.     Will   yer  honours  kindly  till    me 
which  o'  yer  honours  is  his  lor'ship  ? ' 

"  An'  he  wasn't  verj'  far  off  on'y  jist 
handy  where  I  was  standm',  an'  says  he — 

" '  Yes,  I  did  send  for  you,  Biddy,  when  I 
heard  of  your  loss.' 

"  '  God  bless  yer  honour,'  I  says,  '  for  that 
same  attintion  to  me  husband's  widder.' 

"'Well,  Biddy,'  says  he,  'an'  now  tell 
me  what  it  is  you  stand  most  in  need  of.' 

"  '  The  grace  o'  God,  yer  honour,'  I  says, 
'  that's  what  I  stand  mast  in  need  of.' 

"An'  didn't  I  spake  the  thruth?  / 
wasn't  going  duckin'  here  and  scrapin'  there 
and  whining,  '  Plaze  yer  honours,  I'm  a 
poor  widdy  woman  as  '11  be  thankful  for 
anything  for  me  poor  starved  orphins.'  Thnie 
for  ye,  not  1 1 

"  So  his  honour  gives  a  pleasant  smile 
round  to  the  other  gintlemin,  and  thin  he 
says — 

"  '  An'  what  besides,  Biddy  ? ' 

"  An'  I  says,  '  Whoiver  has  that  wants 
little  besides,  yer  honour.' 
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"  Some  gintleman  says  sharp  to  me — 

" '  Thin  what  are  you  here  for,  Biddy  ? ' 

"  An'  I  says,  '  Hia  honour  sint  for  me.' 

" '  Yes,'  he  says,  '  an'  so  I  did,  Biddy ; 
*an'  now  let's  come  to  the  poiDI.  What  can 
be  done  for  you?' . 

"  ' Thriith,  yer  honour,' says  I, 'far  be' it 
from  me  to  take  the  liberty  of  advisin'  your 
honour.' 

"  Thin  he  turns  to  the  gintlemin  beside 
him  an'  says  a  word  or  two,  an'  thin  turns 
round  to  me  an'  says — 

" '  Well,  the  fact  is,  Biddy,  1  knew  your 
husband  well,  and  knowing  how  all  your  cir- 
cumstances are,  I  have  agreed  with  the 
board  that  you  shall  be  relieved  of  all  ex- 
penses for  a  month.  You  and  your  children 
^all  go  into  the  house  for  that  time.' 

"  I  couldn't  look  at  him,  an'  I  couldn't 
spake.  I  laid  liould  o'  the  daer  boy's 
shouldher,  an'  me  eyes  swimmed,  an'  all 
the  room  looked  like  a  big  pudd'in',  wi'  guar- 
dians' faces  for  the  plums.  I  laid  hould  o' 
the  daer  boy  wi'  both  hands,  an'  spake  I 
couldn't     At  last  Lord  H says — '■ 

"' Welt,  Biddy,  will  that  do  ? ' 

"  I  had  to  spake  thin,  an'  I  can  tell  ye 
I've  fitched  up  many  a  bucket  o'  water  from  a 
dape  well  asier  than  I  fitched  up  ivery  word 
jist  thin.  For  whin  I  come  round  a  bit  I 
remirabered  whin  I  was  a  geril  seein'  how 
the  poor  childher  an'  wives,  an'  kindhred 
come  to  say  ther  friends  for  a  minit  or  two 
at  the  outside  door  o'  the  workus,  .bringin' 
bits  o'  thtutes  for  'em,  an,  thin'  goin'  away 
agin',  an,  indade  it  brought  the  tares  to  me 
eyes  agiri,  jist  to  think  of  it,  it  ded. 

" '  Yer  honour,'  I  says, '  I'm  much  obliged 
to  ye  for  yer  kindness,  an'  I'm  graved  to 
deny  ye  any  favour  ye  may  ask  me,  but  I 
promised  me  husband  on  his  dyin'  bed  as 
I'd  niver  desart  his  childher  till  they  was 
ould  enough  to  cam  their  own  livin',  an'  be 
the  grace  o'  God  I  niver  will.  So,  wi'  dU 
thanks  to  yer  honour,  I  can't  go  into  the 
house  ;  for  lose  sight  o'  these  childher,  while 
they  is  childher,  I  won't,  not  a  day,  yer 
honour— no,  not  an  hour ! ' 

"  I  Janed  on  the  child,  thrimblin'  an' 
panttn',  but  I  eou!d  spake  now,  an'  look  'em 
m  the  face  too.  Ah,  an'  wasn't  I  plazed 
whin  his  lordship  thumps  his  fist  down  on 
the  table,  an'  says  he — 

"  '  Upon  my  honour,  gintlemin,'  says  he, 
'this  Utile  Irish  widder  is  a  cridit  to  her 
counthry.  The  boord,'  says  he,  '  will  sure 
do  such  spirit  justice,  for  it's  rare  indade  to 
mate  wi'  it.' 

"  An'  he  spakes  a  bit  wi'  one  or  two  o'  the 


gintlemin,  and  thin  turns  round  to  me  an' 
says — 

" '  Biddy,  the  board  will  allow  you  two 
shillings  a  week  for  two  months,  an'  longer, 
if  you  should  require  it.' 

"  '  I  thank  yet  honour,'  I  says ;  '  bi  . 
begging  yer  honour's  pardon,  I  must  decline 
to  acdpt  the  boord's  kindness.' 

"  '  But  now  really,  Biddy,  says  he,  '  ain't 
ye  rather  onreasonable  ?  If  ye  don't  want 
help,  why  did  ye  come  ? ' 

"I  looked  up  at  him,  and  says  I,  'Yer 
honour  sint  for  me.' 

"  '  Yes,'  he  says,  'I  did;  for  any  good  that 
I  might  be  able  to  do  you  here,  Biddy,  I 
wished  to  do  for  your  husband's  sake.' 

"Thin  says  I,  'I  thank  yer  honour  for 
that  same  wish ;  but,  if  I  may  make  bould 
to  spake,  I  should  wish,  wi'oot  disrispict 
to  the  gintlemin  o'  the  boord  o'  guardians,  to- 
remind  yer  honour  as  there's  some  difierince 
between  a  poor  widder,  wi'  her  'fliction  still 
hiwy  on  her  heart,  bein'  sint  for  be  a  private 
gintleman  as  knowed  her  husband,  an'  wa» 
graved  for  her  loss ;  there's  a  differince,  yer 
honour,  between  that  an'  bein'  called  on  lo- 
appear  in  public  whin  her  wades  is  on  her 
for  the  first  time,  an'  she'd  rayther  hide  her 
head  from  iv'ry  eye,  Yit,  yer  honour,'  I  says,. 
'  as  I  am  here,  figgerin,  widder  as  I  am — like  a 
stage-player,  or  a  pauper,  or  a  tha/e — let  metilb 
ye,  wi'  all  rispict  Co  the  ginllemin  o'  the  boord 
o'  guardians  an'  yer  lor'ship,  help  from  the 
parish  is  jist  the  last  thing  I  can  take!  be- 
rasons  I  will  till  ye.  Whin  me  husband  met 
me  an'  married  me,  yer  honour,  I  had  nayther 
dacent  birth  nor  beauty,  money  nor  manners. 
He  was  not  the  like  of  yer  honour,  but  he- 
was  a  gintleman  compared  wi'  me.  His 
ways  was  aboove  me,  an'  I  could  niver,  thry- 
as  I  would,  plaze  him  wi'  nothing.  Yet  he 
was  the  best  husband  as  iver  lived  to  me ; 
an'  many's  the  time,  yer  honour,  as  I've 
praj'cd  to  the  Lord  an'  the  blessed  Vaigin 
that  the  day  might  come  whin  I  might  find 
some  way  for  me  hands  to  do  me  heart's 
wish,  an'  that's  to  work  wi'  all  me  might  for 
him.  But  I  niver  could.  I  was  jist  the 
roughest  o'  the  rough ;  it  was  all  trying  an' 
puUin'  the  wrong  way,  from  the  first  to  the 
last  But  now,  yer  honours,  me  chance  is 
come,  an'  though  it's  come  the  crudest  way 
it  could  come,  I'm  goin'  to  use  it,  and  not 
to  grave,  I  couldn't  work  as  he  wanted ;. 
that's  to  make  mesilf  up  to  his  mark  and 
bring  the  childher  up  to  it.  I  couldn't 
work  for  rispictibility ;  but,  yer  honour,  I 
can  work  for  bread,  I  can  fade  his  childher,  I 
can  keep  'em  indepindint  o'  every  one  but 
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their  own  poor  viddered  mother,  an'  I  will.  {      ''  I  have  one  more  thing  to  till  ye,  not  aboot 
vNo  boord  o'  guardians  (savin'  yer  presence)    his  honour's  silf,  but  as  ought  to  be  tould,  as 
I  shall  come  between   me  an'  that  wilcome  j  it's  jist  so  much  light  to  his  mimery. 
I  work.'  j      "  One  day  I'd  been  a  tiliin'  Father  Malone 

"An'  whin  I  had  said  me  say — fool  that  I   all  as  I've  jist  tilled  ye,  an'  he  says  to 
was — I  wint  an'  busted  out  a  roarin'.  me — 

"What  d'ye   think  as  his  lor'ship  done?'      "'Biddy,  does  the  prisent  Lord  H 

Down  comes  his  fist  on  the  table  agin,  an' !  know  this?'  says  he. 

says  he —  '  I     " '  ^^'  Y^^   riv'rince,   it    matters    little,* 

"  '  Upon  me  honour,'  says   he,   '  I  nivcr  ;  says  I,  '  whither  he  knows  it  or  not     Noo 
see  sich  a  case  come  before  a  board  o'  guar-  .  lords  ain't  like  ould  lords.' 
diaus.     Upon  me  honour,'  says  he,  '  Bridget  !      "  But  all  the  same,  Father  Malone  bein'  a 
O 'Riley,  I  will  give  you  two  shillin's  a  week    silf-willed  kind  o*  gintlemaa, 'sisCed  on  my 
out  o'  me  own  pocket  as  long  as  1  live ! '         ,  'plyin'  in  the  same  way  for  me  'lowance.     I 

"  An'  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  did  it.   laughed  i'  me  slave  at  mesilf  whin  I  wint  to 
Ah,  an'  ain't  it  kept  me  head  above  water  j  the  ould  place  jist  to  satisfy  his  riv'rince. 
whin  many  a  time  I  must  gone  to  the  bottom       "  Ah,  but  he  had  the  laugh  o'  his  side,  did 
o'  trouble  but  for  his  honour's  boonty.     For  !  Father    Malone,    whin   one    night   I    come 
eighteen  years  it  was  sint  me  rig'lar  to  the    bustin'  in  to  him  wi'  a  letter  in  me  hand  and 
quarter-day.      Thin  his  honour  died,   an' i  me  quarter's  money,  an' a  promise  from  the 
though  me   childher  was   growed    up   and  '  noo  lord  as  I  was  to  have  it  while  I  live, 
married,  I  fill  the  diffrince,  I  can  till  ye.     I        "  '  There,  Biddy,'  says  his  riv'rince,  'you 
got  me   livin'  for  four  yeais   after  that  by  j  see  new  lords  may  be  as  good  as  ould.     I 
fiddwork,  and   selUn'  apples  an'  things  in   thought,'  says  he, '  that  there  wasn't  an  end 
the  strate  j  but  it  was  livin'  i'  the  frown  o' ,  yet  of  his  honour's  bounty,' " 
the  world.  katherine  saiwdsrs. 


MY  BROAD  DOMAINS. 
T^HE  fair  domains  of  Art  are  infinite. 

Beyond  the  golden  shining  of  the  sun 
Through  realms  supernal,  yielding  new  delight, 

From  universe  to  universe  they  run. 
All  is  not  gathered  Beauty  has  to  give, 

Still  Proteus  works  with  his  transforming  power, 
Imagination  doth  for  ever  live. 

And  there  are  charms  unsung  in  ev«y  flower. 
Thus  feel  I,  as  some  wide-resounding  lay 

I  con  by  an  immortal  master  wrought. 
When  sauntering  down  a  long-forgotten  way 

Enriched  by  jewels  which  no  eye  has  caught,— 
I  hear  strai^e  melodies  tbe  bright  air  ringbg 
Which  long  have  waited  for  some  poet's  singing. 

EDWARD  CAPBRH. 
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READERS    AND    READING. 

Bytbk  "JOURNZYMAK  ENGINEER." 


IT  is  a  point  not  to  be  disputed  that  the 
working  classes,  as  a  body,  are  badly 
educated,  whether  in  the  stricter  or  wider 
sense  of  the  term.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, it  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  great  bulk 
of  them  can  read.  With  considerable  num- 
bers the  capability  is  .barely  mechanical,  and 
from  being  rarely  used,  can  only  be  used  at 
all  with  great  difficulty,  should  a  necessity  for 
exercising  it  arise ;  but  the  majority  do  read 
— some  of  them  a  great  deal.  If,  therefore, 
the  potentially  educative  power  of  reading 
and  the  state  of  education  actually  existing 
among  the  working  classes  are  considered 
in  relation  to  each  other,  it  will  naturally  be 
concluded  that  the  reading  of  the  classes  in 
question  is  of  a  low,  non-instructive,  non- 
refining  character — and  such,  to  a  great 
extent,  is  really  the  case.  The  literature 
which  is  more  especially  addressed  to  or 
supported  by  the  working-class  readers,  and 
which  forms  the  sole  reading  of  the  inajority, 
is  of  the  non-  or  mis-educating  type.  It  is 
not  at  all  a  kind  of  reading  that  "  maketh  a 
full  man,"  but  a  kind  of  which  the  best  that 
can  be  said  or  hoped  is,  that  it  finds  its 
readers  empty,  and  leaves  them  so. 

Let  us,  however,  look  first  at  the  brighter 
side  of  the  picture — for  it  has  a  brighter 
side.  The  modem  army  of  general  readers 
embraces  a  considerable  number  of  working 
men  within  its  ranks ;  men  who,  solely  from 
being  general  readers,  stand  out  from  the 
mass  of  their  fellows  as  markedly  intelligent 
and  weU- informed  ;  men,  moreover,  who 
have  about  them  that  indescribable,  but  at 
the  same  time  unmistakable  air  of  superiority 
and  power  which  knowledge  gives.  These 
are  the  men  who  are  to  be  found  in  the 
reading  and  conversation  rooms  of  me- 
chanics' and  literary  institutions,  and  the 
better  class  of  worlEing-men's  clubs,  who 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  intel-  i 
lectual  improvement  and  rational  pleasure, ' 
a£forded  by  free  and  other  easily— that  is, ' 
'cheaply  —  accessible  public  libraries,  and 
who,  in  these  days  of  cheap  standard  litera- 
ture, have  generally  their  own  little  but  well- 
selected  home  library.  A  mechanics'  insti- 
tution— a  veritable  mechanics'  institution 
that  is — an  institution  attached  to  some 
huge  manubcturing  establishment,  and  used 
exclusively  by  the  "  hands"  employed  in  the 
works,  is  perhaps  the  best  scene  that  could 
be  selected  for  a  study  of  the  reading  set 


among  the  working  classes.  Such  institu- 
tions are  for  the  most  part  mainly  supported 
by  the  employers,  the  weekly  or  other 
periodical  subscriptions  of  the  members 
being  little  more  than  nominal  For  this 
reason,  and  because  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  firms  who  go  to  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  establis&ng  such  institutions  would 
like  their  hands  to  join  them,  a  good  num- 
ber belong  to  them ;  but  those  who  use  them 
to  any  considerable  extent  are  a  but  too 
small  percentage  of  the  whole,  are  the 
reading  set  In  the  reading-room  of  the 
institution  they  keep  themselves  posted  in 
current  criticism  on  leading  questions  of  the 
day,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
such  publications  as  the  Quarierly,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Fortti^My  Raiiews;  Frasei's  and 
Biackwood's  Mc^iitus ;  the  Saturday  Jie- 
viao,  Speetaicr,  the  Tiitus,  and  Pali  Mail 
GasetU.  Thcee  they  read  as  a  means  of 
getting  a  broad,  general,  both-sided  view 
of  questions  that  may  be  agitating  public 
□pinion  for  the  time  being ;  and  having 
read,  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested 
the  criticisms  in  the  reading-room,  they  will 
in  die  conversation-room  discuss  the  sub- 
jects to  which  the  criticism^  relate,  together 
with  the  relative  merits  or  impartiality  of  the 
criticisms  themselves.  Many  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  hour  have  I  spent  in  such  a  con- 
versation-room, listening  to  or  taking  part  in 
friendly^conducted  but  vigorously-contested 
debates  on  such  questions  as  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  descent,  the  morality  of  Jesuitism, 
the  true  method  of  history,  the  practical 
possibilities  of  the  co-operative  principle. 
Professor  Tyndall's  Belfast  speech,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Vatican  Decrees  "  expostulation  " — 
questions  which,  though  as  familiar  as  house- 
hold words  in  educated  and  reading  circles, 
and  popularly  supposed  to  be  "in  every- 
body's mouth,"  will  still  be  found  to  be 
"  caviare  to  the  general,"  so  far  as  the  mass 
of  the  working  classes  are  concerned.  I 
have  mentioned  these  "heavier"  subjects, 
but  they  are  not  the  only  kind  that  will  be 
discussed  when  a  number  of  the  reading  men 
find  themselves  together  and  i'  the  vein  for 
conversation.  They  will  go  from  grave  to 
gay,  from  lively  to  severe — from,  say,  the 
limits  of  scientific  investigation  to  a  "  good 
thing  "  in  the  comic  papers  or  a  witty  saying 
of  some  public  man ;  from  the  account  of 
a  "roars  of  laughter"  exciting  breach  of 
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promise  trial  to  the  cutting  up  administered 
to  some  vapid  novel  in  a  "  slashing  "  article 
in  the  Saturday  Reviae,  or  the  trenchant 
satire  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazelle  anent  some 
passing  example  of  social  hypocrisy  or 
bigotry.  And  from  such  modern  instances 
as  these,  by  an  easy  and  natural  transition — 
to  men  who  have  a  present-day  general 
reader's  slock  of  information  to  draw  upton — 
to  comparisons  with  the  slashing  reviewers 
and  trenchant  satirists  of  a  past  day.  With 
what  I  once  heard  a  shopmatc  describe 
Macaulay's  "  skin-'em-alive-o  "  criticism, 
exemplified  in  his  reviews  of  "Mr.  Robert 
Montgomery's  Poems,"  Crocker's  edition  of 
"  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,"  Dr.  Nare' 
"  Burieigh  and  his  Times,"  and  the  "  M^ 
moires  de  Bertrand  Barfere,"  or  Swift's 
trenchant  satire  in  Giilliver  and  the  Direc- 
tions to  Servants. 

The  reading  of  the  current  newspapers  and 
periodicals  is  of  necessity  carried  on  in  the 
reading-rooms  of  institutions  ;  but  the  read- 
ing of  books,  the  more  standard  reading,  is 
for  the  most  part  home-work— a  labour  of 
love  in  which  each  man  indulges  by  his  ain 
fireside.  As  a  rule  one  of  the  pleasantest 
pictures  to  be  found  within  the  whole  range 
of  the  inner  life  of  the  working-classes,  is  the 
winter  evening  at  home  of  a  working-class 
family,  the  head  of  which  is  a  reading  man. 
He  isgenerally  a  man  of  some  taste  and  refine- 
ment, who  has  found  for  himself  a  partner  in 
life  who  shares  those  feelings.  He  is  steady, 
and  therefore  pretty  sure  of  constant  work, 
Reading  affords  him  an  intellectual  pleasure 
that  is  a  safeguard  to  him  against  less 
rational,  less  healthy,  and  more  costly  (so- 
called)  pleasures,  so  that  his  earnings  can  be 
devoted  in  their  entirety  to  the  comfort  of 
his  home,  his  family,  and  himself  He  can- 
not, it  is  true,  have  a  study  to  himself,  nor 
does  he  want  one,  any  attempt  to  set  up  one 
would  be  affectation  upon  his  part.  His 
living  room  is  orderly,  and  bright,  and  cheer- 
ful. When  he  has  washed,  finished  tea, 
donned  his  loose  house-coat,  and  easy 
slippers,  he  can  sit  himself  down,  book  in 
hand,  sure  of  a  pleasant  evening.  He  is  a 
sufficiently  earnest  reader  to  be  able  to  so 
concentrate  his  attention  upon  his  book,  that 
a  little  conversation  between  his  wife,  and 
say  a  daughter  who  is  helping  her  with  her 
needlework,  will  not  distract  him,  or  make 
him  irritable.  At  the  same  time  he  must 
not  be  a  selfish,  that  is,  an  altogether  silent 
reader,  nor  is  he.  As  he  comes  upon  them 
he  will  read  to  the  others  some  glowing 
passage  of  history,  some  thrilling  piece  ^ 


poetry,  some  wise  or  tender  saying,  some 
pathetic  episode  from  a  biography,  or  in- 
cident from  fiction.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a 
man  will  in  a  course  of  evening  readings, 
read  right  through  a  book  to  his  family,  and 
in  this  way  some  of  them  acquire  the  rather 
rare  accomplishment  of  reading  well  aload. 
Sometimes  it  will  happen  that  a  friend  or 
two,  of  his  own  inclining  in  the  matter  of 
reading,  will  drop  in  to  see  the  man  who  is 
spending  his  evening  at  home,  and  in  that 
case  the  reading  usually  gives  way  to  a 
"  Friends  in  Council "  sort  of  discourse  upon 
things  in  general,  the  wife  occasionally  join- 
ing in  with  some  shrewd  womanly  lemark.  • 
In  these  days  of  novel  reading,  the  better 
class  of  fiction,  as  ought  naturally  be. ex- 
pected, takes  a  prominent  place  in  the  read- 
ing of  the  reading  men.  The  works  and 
heroes  of  Scott,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  George 
Elliot,  and  Miss  Muloch  are  familiar  to 
them.  They  admire  the  true  nobility  and 
gentlemanhood  of  Colonel  Newcomc  and 
John  Halifax,  can  appreciate  the  wonderful 
art  and  power  displayed  in  the  delineation  of 
the  great  "  Waverley  "  gallery  of  historic  por- 
traits, understand  and  feel  the  mingled 
humour  and  pathos  of  such  a  creation  as 
little  Paul  Dombey,  and  do  homage  to  the 
wonderful  power  exhibited  in  the  portrayal 
of  the  Tito  of  Roraola,  and  the  Het^  Sorrel 
and  Mrs.  Poyser  of  "  Adam  Bede."  Poetiy, 
too,  is  pretty  extensively  read,  and  history  is 
a  popular  subject,  the  latter-day  historians  of 
the  picturesque  school,  headed  by  Macaulay 
and  Froude,  being  the  lavourite  authors. 
Biography  is  another  branch  of  reading  that 
has  great  attractions,  lives  of  eminent  literary 
men,  and  of  men  of  the  self-help  order  being 
the  most  run  upon. 

The  argument  sometimes  put  forth  to  the 
effect  that  the  present  easy  accessibility  to 
the  whole  range  of  genera!  literature  makes 
the  general  reader  a  person  of  very  superficial 
knowledge,  of  course  apphes  to  working-class 
as  well  as  other  readers.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  is  something  in  it,  but  whether  or 
to  what  degree  that  something  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  evil,  is  scarcely  worth  while 
inquiring  here ;  since  if  it  be  an  evil  at  all  it 
is  but  a  slight  one.  The  reading  man  of  to- 
day, ifmore  widely,  is  probably  less  thoroughly 
{formed  as  regards  a  given  subject,  than 
the  reading  man  of  twenty  or  five-and- twenty 
years  ago  would  have  been.  At  present  a 
working  man  with  a  taste  for  reading  will  in 
the  course  of  a  week  glance  through  a  score 
of  papers — not  to  speak  of  periodicals — lying 
on  the  tables  of  the  "  Institution  "  to  which 
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he  belongs,  while  in  the  days  when  litcraiy 
institutions  of  any  kind  were  much  more  few 
and  far  between  than  is  the  case  now,  and 
the  penny  daily  press  was  as  yet  among  the 
things  to  be,  he  would  probably  have  had  to 
be  content  with  a  single  weekly  paper,  for 
which  he  would  have  to  pay  treble  the 
amount  of  his  weekly  subscription  to  a 
modem  institution.  Books  were  propor- 
tionately dear  and  difBcult  of  access,  and  a 
working  man's  reading  being  from  these 
causes  limited  in  extent,  was,  within  its 
tange,  more  thorough  than  it  would  have 
been  had  the  range  been  wider.  For  in- 
stance, the  poetry  of  Eliza  Cook  has  no 
warmer  or  more  appreciative  admirers  than 
the  intelligent  and  reading  section  of  the 
working-classes.  When  her  pieces  were  ap- 
pearing in  the  W«*/f  Disp<ach,  at  that  time 
a  sixpenny  paper,  numbers  of  working  men 
took  it  in  for  the  sake  of  her  writings,  which 
they  read  and  re-read  until  they  knew  the 
poems  by  heart,  and  "  The  Old  Arm  Chair, 
"The  Englishman,"  "The  Poor  Man' 
Grave,"  "The  Heart's  Charity,"  and  other 
fcivourite  pieces  would  in  the  workshop  be 
recited  by  leading  for  the  benefit  of  non- 
reading  men.  For  the  same  reason  EU%a 
CooXsJtmrnal'Ks&  in  its  day  a  great  favourite 
with  working  men,  and  while,  as  has  just 
been  mentioned,  the  poetry  was  oRen  got  oEf 
by  heart,  the  general  contents  of  the  paper 
or  journal  were  also  well  digested.  Nowadays, 
however,  so  many  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new  have  been  opened  up  in  literature,  and 
more  particularly  of  newspaper  and  periodi- 
cal literature,  that  the  general  reader  can  no 
longer  be  as  thorough  as  of  old.  If  he  would 
keep  pace  with  the  times,  he  can  no  longer 
afford  time  to  get  a  favourite  poet  off  by 
heart.  But  be  can  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  general  style  and  scope  of  an  author, 
and  a.  conception  and  remembrance  of  his 
individual  creations  or  opinions,  and  when 
to  this  is  added  the  advantage — as  is  usually 
the  case — of  being  in  a  situation  to  at 
any  time  obtain  a  reading  of  the  author's 
works,  the  position,  intellectually  consi- 
dered, is,  upon  the  whole,  a  tolerably 
satisfactory  one.  If  the  genera]  reader  of  to- 
day has  lost  anything  in  point  of  thorough- 
ness, I  think  it  may  safely  be  said  that  he 
has  gained  to  a  fully  compensating  degree 
in  extent  and  variety,  l^e  working  man 
who  has  a  taste  for  it,  has  in  reading  not 
only  a  means  to  self-education,  and  the 
knowledge  which  is  power,  but  also  a  high 
and  legitimate  source  of  pleasure — a  plea- 
sure that  places  him  above  the  man  that  has 


not  acquired  such  a  taste,  and  that  tends  to 
make  him  contented  and  happy.  He  has 
now  ample  opportunity  for  gratifying  his 
taste,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  obtaining 
books,  but  also  in  the  scarcely  less  important 
matter  of  time  to  read  them.  Working  men 
have  now  a  very  fair  amount  of  leisure  at 
their  disposal,  and  if  of  that  inclining,  can 
get  through  a  goodly  quantity  of  reading,  the 
possibilities  on  this  head  being  best  shown  by 
the  wide  range  of  reading  that  some  of  them 
have  gone  through — a  range  taking  in  the 
best  works  in  nearly  every  branch  of  general 
literature ;  theology,  history,  biography,  cri- 
ticism, the  standard  essayists,  dramatists,  and 
novelists,  politics,  voyages,  and  travels,  and 
popular  science.  And  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  working  men  have  sufficient  time  at 
their  own  disposal  to  enable  them  to  make 
themselves  well-read,  well-informed  members 
of  society,  on  the  other  hand  the  environ- 
ments of  their  daily  life  are  such  that  there 
can  be  no  danger  of  their  reading  causing 
them  to  degenerate  into  mere  bookworms,  or 
making  them  dreamy  or  impracticable,  when 
called  upon  to  encounter  the  "stem  reali- 
ties" of  life. 

Branching,  so  to  speak,  from  the  general 
reader  is  the  student  reader;  the  man  who 
"goes  in"  for  some  particular  study  or 
science,  setting  himself  to  acquire  not  only 
a  general,  but  a  special  knowledge  of  it. 
Here  again  the  range  is  wide.  Numbers,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  devote  them- 
selves to  subjects  a  practical  and  technical 
acquaintance  with  which  is  calculated  to  be 
of  service  to  them  in  their  capacity  of  skilled 
workmen.  Mathematics,  metallurgy,  and 
chemistry  are  the  chief  subjects  taken  up  in 
this  connection,  though  others,  such  as 
acoustics,  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  are 
also  studied.  The  institution  throughout  the 
country  of  science  classes,  in  connection 
with  the  government  Science  and  Art  depart- 
ment, ha^  done  much  to  promote  and 
encourage  study  in  this  direction,  as  has  also 
the  founding  of  such  scholarships  as  the 
Whitworth,  and  those  connected  with  the 
School  of  Mines.  Altogether  on  this  head  it 
may  be  said  that  out-look  is  hopeful.  There 
are  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that 
lar^e  numbers  of  the  rising  generation  of 
artisans  will  acquire  for  themselves  that  tech- 
nical education  which  is  now  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  one  of  the  things  absolutely 
needful  if  England's  craftsmen  arc  to  continue 
to  maintain  their  proud  position  as  the  best 
in  the  world.  As  in  many  branches  of  manu- 
facturing   industry,    English   artisan   talent 
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commands  large  pay  in  continental  countries, 
modern  languages  are  studied  partly  with  a 
view  to  the  practical  advantages  that  may  be 
derived  from  their  acquirement,  partly  for 
the  intellectual  gratification  of  being  able  to 
read  their  literary  masterpieces  in  the  original. 
Of  the  sciences  studied  for  "  the  pure  love  of 
the  thing,"  geology  is  nowadays  the  most 
popular,  botany  and  zoology  coming  next 
Among  the  students  of  theology,  too,  numbers 
of  working  men  are  to  be  ranked,  some  of 
them  bemg  lay  preachers  of  various  dissent- 
ing bodies. 

Finally,  in  speaking  of  the  reading  set 
among  the  woikmg  classes,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  original  literary  composition  is  by 
no  means  unlmown  among  them.  Some  of 
them  are  "  occasional  contributors  "  to  local 
newspapers,  and  even  to  publications  having 
a  much  greatef  than  local  circulation.  As 
one  of  themselves  too,  I  have  often  been 
privileged  to  see  manuscript  themes  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  which  though  they  had 
never  attained  the  dignity  of  type,  were  as 
worthy  of  the  honour  as  a  good  deal  that  I 
have  seen  in  print.  And  as  I  have  known 
some  of  the  reading  set  to  write  well,  so,  in 
debating  and  mutual  improvement  societies, 
in  workshop  meetings,  and  on  public  plat- 
forms, I  have  heard  others  of  them  speaking 
well,  having  something  worth  saying  to  say, 
and  saying  it  well,  and  showing  both  in  the 
method  and  manner  of  their  speech  not  only 
that  they  were  naturally  intelligent,  but  also 
well-read,  and  in  that  sense  well-educated 
persons. 

To  compare  is  to  contrast,  and  strongly, 
the  reading  and  non-reading  portions  of  the 
working  classes ;  and,  thoughtfully  considered, 
the  contrast  is  a  sorrowful  one,  the  more 
especially  as  the  latter  portion  are  by  far  the 
most  numerous.  Contrasted  with  the  read- 
ing, the  non-reading .  working  man  may, 
figuratively  speaking,  be  said  to  belong  to  a 
less  advanced  period  of  human  history.  For 
him,  so  to  speak,  the  world  is  not  so  wide,  so 
varied,  so  pleasant  as  for  the  other.  The 
treasures  contained  in  books  are  buried 
treasures  to  him,  not  so  much,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  because  he  has  not  the  key  to 
them,  as  because  he  has  not  come  to  under- 
stand their  inestimable  value.  He  has  no 
acquaintance  with  "  the  great  of  old ; "  they 
do  not  rule  his  spirit  from  their  ums.  He 
knows  nothing  of  their  noble  and  ennobling 
creations.  To  him  knowledge  her  ample 
p^e,  rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  has 
ne'er  unrolled,  simply  because  he  has  allowed 
her  pages  to  remaiik  sealed  ones  to  him.     He 


is  ignorant  of  his  country  and  history  and  of 
the  story  of  the  lives  of  those  whose  lives  are 
landmarks  in  that  history ;  of  those  who  have 
greatly  done,  and  dared,  and  suffered.  The 
martyrs,  the  discoverers,  the  inventors,  the 
orators  who  have  swayed  the  councils  of  a 
nation  or  the  hearts  of  a  people,  the  great 
men  who  have  at  once  stepped  to  the  fore- 
front, when  the  great  times  that  have  called 
for  such  men  have  come  about,  the  states- 
men and  soldiers  whose  names  and  fame  live 
after  them.  While  he  thus  lacks  knowledge, 
he  is  also  incapable  of  entering  into  the 
higher  intellectual  pleasures,  and  therefore 
the  more  readily  falls  into  pleasures  (?)  which, 
unintellectual  in  the  beginning,  often  become 
vicious  in  the  end.  He  is  the  inferior  of  the 
educated  and  informed,  and  feels  himself  to 
be  so.  Great  as  is  the  gulf  between  rich  and 
poor,  it  is  neither  so  wide  nor  impassable- 
so  far  as  moral  feeling  is  concerned — as  the 
gulf  between  knowledge  and  ignorance.  A 
reading  and  well-read  working  man  can  and 
does- — speaking  in  a  general  way — feel  himself 
equal  to  any  man.  He  has  at  command 
intellectual  pleasures  which  riches  alone  could 
not  procure  him,  and  he  is  the  conscious 
superior  of  any  man,  however  wealthy,  who 
lacks  the  capacity  or  taste  for  those  higher 
and  purer  pleasures  that  are  to  be  derived 
from  reading.  But  the  ignorant,  unread,  un- 
cultivated working  man  cannot  have  such  a 
feeling  ;  he  is  the  inferior  of  the  educated  of 
all  classes,  including  his  own. 

The  non-readers  may  be  divided  into  thre 
types.  First  come  those  who  are  utterly 
unable  to  read  at  ail,  still  a  lamentably  large 
number,  but  happily  a  constantly  diminish- 
ing proportion  of  the  working  classes  at 
large.  They  are  a  dismal  type  to  coDlem- 
plate.  They  are  so  ignorant  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  realising  the  extent  and  intensity  of 
their  own  ignorance,  or  the  greatness  and 
many-sidedness  of  their  loss.  Much  of  life 
is  necessarily  a  blank  to  them,  and,  debarred 
&om  intellectual  pleasures,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  drunkenness  and  other  vices  should 
abound  among  them.  The  second  type  con- 
sists of  those  who  can  read,  but  very  seldom 
do.  They  have  had  the  advantage  of  school- 
ing, and,  as  children,  may  have  been  able  to 
read  fluently,  but  from  disuse  the  power  has 
become  impaired.  As  men  they  read,  i 
fluently  or  with  ease  to  themselves,  but  m( 
or  less  lamely,  and  with  effort  Many  of 
them  can  just  manage  to  hobble  their  way 
through  a  poster,  or  the  letter-press  of  the 
titles  to  the  illustrations  to  the  JiiustraUd 
Polke  News,  and  Other  such  delectable  pub- 
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lications,  while  others  confine  their  literary 
exercises  to  laboriously  wading  their  way 
through  the  crimiDal  records  of  the  cheap 
weekly  newspapers.  The  third  type  arc  only 
non-readers  in  the  sense  that  they  do  not 
read  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  litera- 
ture— anything  from  which  they  can  gain 
Mther  knowledge  or  taste.  They  do  read, 
but  not  books,  not  what  is  ordinarily  under- 
stood as  periodicals,  but  penny  weekly 
journals  and  "  numbers,"  which,  as  I  have 
just  hinted,  cannot  by  any  permissible  ex- 
tension of  the  term  be  classed  as  hteratme, 
and  which  it  is  certainly  no4ibc1  to  class  as 
trash.  These  publications  consist  of  "  To- 
be-continued-in-our-next "  stories  of  the 
most  outrageously  absurd  character.  The 
central  line  on  which  they  are  all  constructed 
is  the  picturing  of  what  the  readers  of  such 
rubbish  fondly  take  to  be  the  social  and 
inner  life  of  the  aristocracy. 

Princes  and  princesses,  dukes  and 
duchesses,  lords  and  ladies — both  home 
and  foreign — stalk  through  their  pages,  not 
certainly  as  "  things  of  life,"  but  as  honid 
examples  of  the  abortive  images  that  can  be 
evolved  from  the  irmer  consciousness  of  the 
sensational  novelists  of  the  lower  grade  when 
pandering  to  a  foolish  taste,  and  writing 
without  the  fear  of  criticism  before  their  eyes. 
Magnificent  ancestral  "  seats "  and  estates 
figure  as  prominently  and  frequently  as  titled 
personages.  The  halls  of  dazzling  light  are 
a  stock  property,  and  money,  jewels,  and 
gorgeous  dress  and  furniture  are  scattered 
about  with  an  .Arabian-Nights-like  lavish- 
ness.  The  stolen  heir,  the  children  changed 
at  nurse,  the  abducted  heiress,  the  secret 
drawer  and  lost  will,  the  scientific  poisoner, 
the  hired  bravo,  the  broad-shouldered,  black- 
bearded  hal  haing villain  who  has  a  "hold" 
upon  the  equally  villainous  but  less  robust 
arid  more  aristocratic  personage  who  is  in 
possession  of  "  the  ancestral  estate  " — all 
these  and  other  creatures  who  are  popularly 
supposed  to  have  died  with  the  old  form  of 
nietodtama,  are  in  these  tales  made  to  walk 
again.  All  is  glare  and  glitter;  tall  talk, 
false  life,  false  sentiment,  false  morality. 
These  publications  are  supported  almost 
exclusively  by  the  working  classes,  who  buy 
them  by  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands. 
They  form  the  chief  reading  of  the  women 
and  girls  of  those  classes,  and  it  is  probably 
to  suit  this  portion  of  their  clients  that  the 
authors  of  the  tales  throw  in  the  character  of 
"  the  poor  but  virtuous  maiden,"  who  com- 
mences life  as  a  milliner  and  rises  to  be  a 
marchioness.     Females  form  a  majority  of 


the  readers,  but  the  number  of  male  readers 
is  very  large,  and  this  is  the  most  wonderful 
part  of  the  business.  That  grown  and 
bearded  men  who  can  read,  and  who  for  the 
most  part  have  a  world  before  them  where  to 
choose  in  the  matter  of  reading,  should  be 
found  giving  themselves  up  to  the  exclusive 
reading  of  such  worthless,  contemptible, 
enervating  trash,  is  really  surprising ;  but  so 
it  is,  and  pity  'tis,  'tis  so. 

But  undeshable  as  are  the  above  class  of 
serials  as  the  reading  of  a  people,  they  may 
be  regarded  as  highly  commendable  com- 
pared  with  the  style  of  publications  known 
as  "  Penny  Dreadfuls."  Their  character  is 
sufficiently  indicated  in  their  titles — "Jack 
Sheppaid,"  "  Black  Bess,  or  the  Knights  of 
the  Road,"  "Tyburn  Tree,"  " Sixteen-String 
Jack,"  "  The  Boy  Highwayman,"  "  The  Boy 
Pirate,"  "  Claude  Duval,"  and  the  hke.  Their 
avowed  purpose  is  to  heroize  crime,  and 
especially  youthful  crime.  Their  direct 
teaching  is,  that  not  honesty,  but  dishonesty, 
is  the  best  policy ;  that  to  live  by  crime  is 
better,  more  noble,  more  dashing,  than  to 
live  by  honest  labour;  that  dissipation  is 
the  one  true  token  of  manhood ;  and  your 
reckless  thief  the  one  great  hero  to  be  ad- 
mired and  imitated.  By  contents  as  well  as 
title  they  appeal  especially  to  boys,  and  un- 
happily they  constitute  the  exclusive  reading 
of  very  large  numbers  of  our  boys.  That  it 
should  be  constandy  coming  out  that  boys 
found  guilty  of  till  and  other  robberies  are 
extensive  readers  of  the  Penny  Dreadfuls,  is 
but  what  might  be  expected,  the  connection 
is  as  natural  as  the  relation  between  cause 
and  effect.  When  such  cases  come  before 
magistrates,  it  is  generally  stated  that  these 
publications  are  to  be  found  freely  and  abun- 
dantly displayed  in  every  back  street  But 
back  streets  are  not  the  only  ones  in  which 
they  are  exhibited  in  shop  windows,  and  the 
back  streets  of  our  large  towns,  it  should  be 
remembered,  are  those  in  which  the  working 
classes  most  do  congregate — those,  con- 
sequently, in  which  the  display  of  these 
illustrated  "  Dreadfiils  "  are  c^culated  to  do 
the  most  harm. 

The  spread  of  Penny  Dreadful  literature 
has  undoubtedly  wrought  a  change  for  the 
worse  among  the  boys  of  the  working  classes, 
so  far  as  their  taste  in  reading  is  concerned. 
Thousands  of  boys  may  now  be  found  who 
read  works  of  "The  Boy  Highwayman"  type 
by  the  score,  but  who  have  not  read  any  such 
books  as  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "Robin- 
son' Crusoe,"  "The  Arabian  Nights," 
"  Cook's    Voyages,"     "  Brace's     Travels," 
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"  Peter  Simple,"  or  "  The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans " —  books  (hat  were  wont  to  be 
favourites  with  working-class  boys  when 
copies  of  them  were  harder  to  come  by  than 
would  now  be  the  case.  When,  however, 
such  books  as  these  were  the  popular  favour- 
ites, the  "  Penny  Dreadful  "  style  of  publica- 
tion, though  not  unknown,  was  nothing  likq 
the  rampant  and  wide-spread  evil  it  has 
since  become. 

There  is  no  law  to  prohibit  the  publication 
of  such  pernicious  trash,  and  it  may  veiy 
safely  be  taken  foT  granted  that  there  is  no 
''  moral  sense  "  in  its  authors  to  which  appeal 
can  be  made.  If  it  is  to  be  extinguished,  it 
must  be  conquered  in  open  fight  Literature 
having  its  attractiveness  of  abundant  incident 
and  adventure,  but  inculcating  the  moral, 
not  that  to  be  a  criminal  is  to  be  a  hero,  but 
that  "the  good  alone  are  great;"  that  it  is 
the  noble  of  mind,  the  brave  of  heart  and 
deed,  the  self-sacrificing,  and  those  who, 
fearless  in  honesty  and  integrity,  can  took 
the  whole  world  in  the  face,  who  are  to  be 
admired  and  emulated — literature  of  this  kind 
must  be  made  as  easily  accessible  to  boys  as 
are  tlie  Dreadfuls,  if  the  latter  are  to  be 
beaten  out  of  the  field.  And  how,  it  may 
be  asked,  is  this  to  be  done  ?  To  which  I 
would  answer,  that  it  could  in  a  great  measure 
be  accomplished  by  the  establishment  of 
suitable  libraries  in  connection  with  our 
public  elementary  schools  ;  and  I  may  add, 
that  to  intelligent  working  men  taking  an 
interest  in  the  educational  question,  it  is 
matter  for  astonishment  that  the  School 
Boards,  who  have  done  so  much  in  other 
respects,  have  as  yet  done  nothing  in  this. 
The  value  of  such  an  institution  must,  I 
think,  be  self-evident.  A  school  library,  con- 
sisting of  the  masterpieces  of  Bunyan  and 
Defoe,  biographies  of  the  "  Self  Help  "  order, 
stories  of  voyages  and  travels,  and  selected 
works  of  Walter  Scott,  Captain  Mairyat,  and 
Fenimore  Cooper,  would  work  an  incalcula- 
ble amount  of  good.  It  might  be  objected  by 
some  that  a  library  consisting  exclusively  of 
such  books  would  be  too  li^ht ;  but  we  must 
consider  how  things  stand  m  the  case.  All 
experience  proves  that  boys  will  hfive  excit- 
ing literature.  They  love  to  read  the  stories 
;  of  those  who  have  done  and  dared,  or  those 


who  have  battled  with  and  conquered  adverse 

circumstances — the  "men  who  have  risen." 
They  delight  in  records  of  hair-breadth  scapes, 
and  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field, 
whether  in  real  or  imaginary  life.  Such  is 
the  only  reading  ihey  will  go  to  voluntarily, 
and  with  pleasure,  and  if  diey  cannot  get  it 
in  its  better  forms,  they  will  lake  it  in  its 
worst. 

To  create  and  direct  a  taste  for  reading 
should  be  a  chief  aim  of  working-class  edu- 
cation, and  to  this  end  school  libraries  would 
be  the  most  effective  of  all  instruments.  The 
real  education  of  a  working  man— the  educa- 
tion that  informs  his  mind,  or  enables  him  to 
master  the  principles  of  a  science — must  in  a 
great  measure  be  self-education,  and  here 
reading  is  the  one  great  means.  It  opens 
the  gateway  to  all  knowledge,  makes  it  po- 
tentially possible  for  a  man  to  become  in- 
formed or  learned  to  almost  any  extent  or 
degree.  The  importance  of  the  creation  of 
a  sound  taste  for  readmg  among  the  working 
classes  generally  cannon^  be  overrated,  and 
such  a  taste  formed  in  the  boy  would,  by  a 
process  of  natural  selection,  extend  and  dis- 
cipline itself  in  the  man.  School  libraries 
would  have  peculiar  advantages  frorr^  the 
formative  point  of  view,  but  they  are,  of 
course,  not  the  only  means  of  affording  the 
working  classes  opportunities  for  good  and 
self-improving  reading.  A  good  deal  may 
yet  be  done  in  the  way  of  the  spread  of  free 
libraries,  working  men's  clubs,  and  similar 
institutions,  though  at  the  same  time  it  has 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  working  classes, 
as  a  body,  have  not  availed  themselves  of 
such  of  those  institutions  as  have  hitherto 
been  established,  to  anything  like  the  ex- 
tent they  might  and  ought  to  have  done. 
Had  they  done  so,  a  well-read,  well-informed, 
and  therefore  practically  well-educated  work- 
ing man  would  not  be  the  comparatively 
exceptional  being  he  now  is.  There  are 
not,  however,  wanting  signs  of  a  disposition 
to  improvement  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  very  far  dis- 
tant when  the  existing  contrast  in  this 
matter  will  have  ceased  to  be ;  when  to  be 
educated,  and  capable  of  enjoying  intellec- 
tual pleasures  will  be  the  rule,  not  the  ex- 
ception, among  working  men. 
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AS  I  tuned  ray  pipes  at  the  turn  o'  the  wood, 
A  hare  started  up,  ran  a  bit,  and  then  stood 
For  a  moment,  and  leered  at  me  there  ! 
Oh,  why  did  I  not  turn  me  back  at  the  sight 
Of  the  warning  wraith  in  the  dim  moonlight 
And  the  dancing  frosty  air — 
(Oh,  dog^e,  'tis  nigh  over  now, — 
The  cold  creeps  up  on  my  brow !) 

Come  near  roc,  good  dog,  creep  close  to  my  breast ; 
You  might  bring  me  some  help, — nought  now  could  arrest 

The  dull  cold  pain  gnawing  here. 
I  would  fain  touch  the  pipes  just  for  once  again; 
I  could  play  now,  I  feel,  a  far  sweeter  strain 

Than  e'er  filled  the  dancer's  ear  I 

(Oh,  doggie,  'tis  nigh  over  now,— 

The  cold  creeps  up  on  my  brow !) 

Twas  strange  that  the  thoughts  of  old  times  drew  me  on, 
"Like  a  call  from  some  old  mossy  *itches'  stone, 

And  led  me  to  Eachan's  door  j 
I  couldn't  draw  back  though  I  knew  there  was  ill 
In  the  sky  and  the  air,  which  was  heated  and  Still, 

Though  the  winter  was  only  half  o'er, 

(Good  do^ie,  come  near  me  now, 

I  may  stilt  feel  your  breath  on  my  brow  I) 

There  were  all  the  bride's  &iends,  and  strangers  galore ; 
Old  Eachan  himself  was  right  keen  for  a  splore, 

And  offered  me  dram  o'  the  best ; — 
How  it  went  in  my  blood  :  the  pipes  seemed  to  know 
*Twas  the  last  of  their  master's  breath  he  would  blow 

Before  sinking  down  into  rest  ! 

(Old  doggie,  keep  near  me  now  I 

Your  tongue's  like  a  hand  on  my  brow  !) 

And  the  bride,  like  a  vision  to  eyes  grown  dim, 
With  her  brow  so  white,  and  her  middle  so  slim. 

Made  my  old  blood  dance  again  : 
For  her  own  mother's  picture  she  was,  at  the  time 
When  I  was  a  young  one  all  in  my  prime, 

And  dieamtna  my  love  was  in  vain. 

(Come  near  me,  good  dog,  come  near, — 

Though  there's  nothing  for  me  to  fear !) 

Old  Eachan  he  won  her — he  ne'er  knew  my  plight, 
And  for  long  I  took  care  to  be  out  of  their  sight 

At  the  kirk,  or  e'en  at  the  fair  ; 
Till  I  heard  she  liad  died  when  her  baby  was  born, 
And  then  was  an  end  of  my  anger  and  scorn, 

And  also  an  end  of  ray  care  ! 

(Oh,  doggie,  'tis  all  done  now, — 

The  cold  creeps  over  my  brow  ]) 
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I  see  all  the  Sound,  though  my  old  e)-es  are  shut. 
And  the  dogs  all  a-croachitig  around  the  hut. 

As  in  summer-days  by-gone  t 
How  I  played  the  strathspey  at  the  last, — I'm  sure 
They  felt  even  like  spirits  on  that  clay  floor, — 

And  I  die  here  all  alone, — 

God,  listen  to  ray  moan  ! 

{Good-bye,  old  dog,  we  roust  pari ; 

I  feel  the  cold  clutdi  at  my  heart !) 

ALEX.  H.  J  A  pp. 
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B  RIVERSIDE  VISITOR. 


A  MONG  those  to  whom  I  was  indebted 

•'*■  for  being  put  into  the  "ways"  of 
my  district  was  Mister  Ben  Wilson — 
more  familiarly,  though  not  irreverently, 
spoken  of  as  Old  Tarpaulin,  a  cognomen 
bestowed  upon  him  from  his  habitually  wear- 
ing one  of  the  stiff  tarpaulin  hats  that  formed 
a  stocl^  feature  of  sailor-costume  a  genetation 
ago.;  Among  the  sea-going  folk  of  the  dis- 
iiict  —  or,  to  speak  with  strict  accuracy, 
among  the  wives  and  families  of  the  sea- 
going men  of  the  district — Ben  was  a  recog- 
nised guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  He 
had  himself  followed  the  sea  from  ten  to 
forty  years  of  age,  and  would  have  continued 
to  do  so  but  for  a  severe  illness,  brought  on 
by  long  exposure  in  an  open  boat  in  which 
he  had  escaped  from  a  ship  that  had  foun- 
dered in  mid-ocean  in  less  than  five  minutes 
after  he  had  left  her.  He  and  the  others  in 
the  boat,  before  they  were  picked  up,  suffered 
such  privations  as  made  them  envy  the  fate 
of  those  who  had  gone  do^vn  with  the  ship. 
One  of  the  results,  as  regarded  him,  was  a 
lengthened  attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  which, 
though  it  did  not  literally  cripple  him,  so  far 
affected  his  limbs  as  to  nnfit  him  for  the 
active  duties  of  a  sailor's  life.  Fortunately 
for  himself,  however,  this  state  of  affairs  did 
not  leave  him  destitute,  as  it  would  inevitably 
have  done  many  of  the  same  calling.  His 
father — who  had  also  been  a  sailor — had 
died  when  he  was  five  years  of  age ;  but  it 
had  been  his  good  hap  to  have  a  God-fearing 
mother,  and  to  sail — until  he  had  reached 
the  years  of  discretion^under  the  command 
of  a  captain  who  was  an  earnest  Christian, 

By  the  care  and  watchfulness  of  these 
two  he  had  come  scathless  through  the 
manifold  temptations  by  which  the  jjath  of  a 
young  sailor  was  in  his  early  time,  even  more 
than  in  the  present,  beset.  He  had  never 
fallen  into  demoralising  and  impoverishing 


debaucheries,  which,  under  the  euphemism 
of  Jack-a-shoreism,  it  is  a  fashion  to  regard 
with  an  undeserved  and  mischievous  tolera- 
tion. As  a  result  of  his  having  always  been  a 
sober,  steady  fellow,  and  having,  moreover,  for 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  seafaring  life  sailed  in 
the  capacity  of  mate,  he  had  saved  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  and  on  becoming 
incapacitated  for  following  his  profession, 
he  purchased  a  fairly -profitable  news-agent's 
business  situated  in  a  part  of  the  district  in 
whicli  he  was  well  known  and  much  respected. 
His  trade  was  chiefly  in  the  largely-circulat- 
ing penny  dailies  and  weeklies  and  least 
harmful  of  the  illustrated  penny  jouijials  of 
fiction.  In  the  more  harmful,  the  "  dread- 
fuls" and  criminal-heroising  class,  he  declined 
to  deal,  though  he  could  have  done  so  pro- 
fitably. He  would  not,  he  said,  have  any 
share  in  the  ruin  of  souls  laid  at  his  door. 

At  the  time  I  entered  the  district  he  had 
been  established  in  this  business  about  six 
years,  and  with  a  sister  (he  had  never  been 
married),  who  acted  as  his  housekeeper  and 
general  helpmate,  was  very  comfortably 
situated.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  leading  total  abstinence  society  of  the 
district,  and  a  favourite  reader  at  the  weekly 
entertainments  which  they  got  up  in  the 
winter  months.  And  a  fairly  good  reader 
he  was  too,  luving  the  talent — somewhat 
rare  among  amateurs — of  being  able  to  read 
rhymed  verse  well,  without  falling  into  a 
sing-song  tone.  It  was  at  these  meetings 
that  I  first  saw  him ;  but  it  was  at  his  shop 
that  I  first  made  his  personal  acquaintance. 

One  dull  misty  morning  in  the  early  part 
of  the  month  of  May  I  called  in  to  order  a 
number  of  copies  of  a  local  journal  contain- 
ing a  report  of  some  proceedings  in  which  I 
took  an  interest,  and  li.td  just  delivered  my 
commission,  when  a  little  girl  came  hastily  in, 
and  in  a  rather  breathless  way  exclaimed — 
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"The  GasctU,  please  I" 

"It's  out  juat  at  present," answered  Wilson, 
pulling  out  his  watch  a3  be  spoke ;  "  but  it 
■will  be  back  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  you 
can  hai-e  it  then." 

"  Will  we  be  next?"  she  asked  anxiously. 

"Y«s,  you'll  be  next,  my  dear,"  he  an- 
swered ;  "  you  had  better  wait." 

*'  Vrtiat  Gasetii  is  it  ?"  I  asketl,  my  curiosity 
slightly  roused. 

By  way  of  answer  he  put  his  hand  inside 
the  sliding  window,  and  turned  towards  me 
a  card  hanging  tiftre,  on  which  was  written 
in  lai^  letters,  "  The  Shipping  GasetSe  lent 
on  hire." 

"  I  should  hardly  have  thought,"  I  said, 
with  a  slight  smile,  "  that  there  n-ould  have 
been  any  representatives  of  the'  mercantile 
or  shipowning  interests  hereabout." 

"  Would  you  mind  stepping  in  and  taking 
a  seat?"  he  said,  moving  towards  a  small 
sitting-room  attached  to  the  shop,  and  glanc- 
ing at  the  little  girl  with  a  significance  which" 
at  the  moment  I  did  not  quite  understand. 

I  followed  him  into  the  apartment,  where 
I  was  briefly  introduced  to  his  sister,  who 
immediately  retired  to  take  his  place  in  the 
shop. 

"Seeing  the  turn  the  talk  is  taking,"  he 
observed,  motioning  me  to  a  chair,  aiid  seat- 
ing himself  in  one  opposite  to  it,  "  I  thought 
we  had  better  get  out  of  earshot  of  the 
youngster,  as  some  word  might  have  been 
dropped  as  would  have  put  her  poor  little 
heart  in  a  flutter.  You're  right  as  to  what 
yon  say  about  the  merchant  and  owning  in- 
terests— that  is  to  say,  the  mffury  interest ;  but 
there  is  another  interest  goes  to  the  make- 
up of  the  shipping  interest — the  life  interest 
The  interest  in  the  lives  that  must  sink  or 
swim  with  the  ship  and  cargo,  and  thai, 
unlike  them,  are  not  insured,  and  that,  in 
fact,  money  couldn't  insure  to  the  full  value, 
for  the  life's  happiness,  as  well  as  the  support 
of  families,,  goes  down  with  them.  Thai's 
the  interest  we  have  here,  and  that  brings 
the  Gasciie'mXo  demand." 

*'  Ah,  yes,  I  understand  now,  and  an 
anxious  interest  it  is  too." 

"  Ay,  that  it  is,  sir,"  he  assented  em- 
phatically ;  "  only  those  who  have  their 
nearest  and  dearest  on  tlie  sea  can  fully  tell 
hmi;  anxious.  Others  may  have  kindly 
thoughts  and  good  wishes  for  those  '  that 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  busi- 
ness in  great  waters,'  but  there's  none 
watches  the  weather  as  wistfully  as  a 
sailor's  wife,  and  a  capful  of  wind  on 
land  has    mme   terror    for   them    than    a 


gale  ivould  lia\c:  for  those  on  the  open  sea. 
There  are  a  good  many  sorely  fluttered  hearts 
hereabout  this  very  morning — a  good  man)- 
eyes  that  never  closed  in  sleep  last  night. 
There  are  a  couple  of  large  steamers,  wiili 
crews  of  about  fifty  or  sixty  e;ich,  and 
manned  chiefly  from  this  neighbourhood, 
that  according  to  the  'foreign  sailings'  would 
be  about  malting  the  Channel  last  night." 

"  But  there  has  been  no  stormy  weather 
during  the  last  few  days,"  I  said,  "  at  least 
not  on  land." 

"  No,  not  stormy,"  he  answered,  "  but 
worse — foggj'.  TTie  thick  weather  on  shore 
here  is  the  tail-end  of  a  sea^vard  fog.  I 
should  reckon,  partly  from  my  own  judgment, 
and  partly  from  (vord  brought  by  vessels  that 
came  up  the  river  three  days  back,  that  for 
the  last  forty-eight  houra  there's  Iieen  a  f  _ 
over  the  entrance  to  the  Channel  and  across 
the  bay,  that  the  best  pair  of  eyes  that  e\ 
were  set  in  the  head  of  man  wouldn't  s 
half  a  ship's  length  through,  and  the  brightest 
light  ever  placed  in  lighthouse  couldn't  strike 
through  far  enough  to  warn.  The  women 
about  know  this  as  well  as  I  do,  and  they 
know  too  what  a  terribly  risky  matter-of- 
chance  thing  it  is  for  a  vessel  to  be  making 
(he  Channel  in  such  weather,  especially  as 
things  are  managed." 

"  How  as  things  are  managed  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Well,  on  what  I  should  call  the  touch- 
and-go,  neck-or-nothing  system ;  the  system 
of  a  quick  run  firet,  and  everything  else, 
e\'en  the  chance  of  lo.'iing  the  ship  and  crew, 
afterwards.  Of  course,  captains  are  not  told 
(hat  they  must  dash  through  fog  or  snow- 
drift at  all  hazards;  and  if  anything  went 
T.rong  through  their  doing  so,  it  wouKl  be 
said  they  had  a  general  instruction  against 
doing  so.  But  at  the  same  time  they  all 
know  very  well  that  it  is  those  who  do  dash 
through  everything  and  make  fast  runs  that 
get  commands  and  keqj  them,  A  captain 
who  laid-to  in  a  fog,  or  crawled  along  feeling 
his  way  by  taking  soundings,  would  v< 
soon  find  himself  out  of  commission,  and 
the  result  is  the  go-a-headness  that  is  the 
cause  of  far  more  wrecks  than  real  stress  of 
weather  or  unavoidable  causes." 

"In  short,  you  think,"  I  said,  "  th.it  the 
fiatiiral  perils  of  the  sea,  those  that  are 
rightly  classed  as  '  the  visitation  of  God,' 
are  not  responsible  for  so  much  of  the  loss 
of  life  at  sea  as  are  causes  arising  out  of  the 
Mammon  worship  of  man?" 

"  Just  so,"  he  assented,  in  a  quick,  em- 
phatic tone,  "  that  is  exactly  what  I  do 
think — that  is  how  the  business  really  stands 
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in  the  lump,  whatever  your  Board  of  Trade 
inquiries  or  the  like  may  say  to  this  or  that 
particular  shipwreck.  Money  is  more  thought 
of  than  lives,  and  where  that  is  so,  lives  will 
be  lost  that  might  have  been  saved.  Why, 
look  how  things  stand  !  If  a  ship  goes  to 
sea,  and  she  and  her  cargo  arc  fully  insured, 
or  over-insured — and  there  are  more  go  out 
that  way  than  uninsured  or  under-insured — 
it  pays  owners  better  to  hear  of  her  being 
wrecked,  or  never  to  hear  of  her  at  all,  than 
to  find  her  putting  back  for  repairs,  and  with 
the  cargo  perhaps  to  be  taken  out  and  put  in 
again ;  or  than  that  by  laying-to  in  fogs,  or 
the  like,  the  working  expenses  of  the  voyage 
should  be  run  up,  and  markets  missed  for 
the  cargo.  A  captain  who  did  put  back  to 
port  for  repairs,  or  lay-to  in  fogs,  would  soon 
get  the  cold  shoulder ;  and  so  if  their  ship 
happens  to  get  crippled  a  bit  in  the  begin- 
ning.of  a  run,  as  is  often  the  case,  instead  of 
putting  back,  they  just  drive  on,  trusting  to 
good  luck^  and  thinking  perhaps  that  they 
may  almost  as  well  lose  life  as  employment. 
The  consequence,  as  likely  as  not,  is,  that  in 
.some  gate  that  she  would  have  lived  through 
-easily  enough  if  she  had  been  all  taut,  she 
.goes  down  with  every  soul  on  board,  making 
wives  widows  and  leaving  children  fatherless. 
I  spoke  just  now  about  Board  of  Trade 
inquiries  into  wrecks,  but  the  most  and  worst 
wrecks  leave  no  chance  for  inquiry.  Dead 
men  tell  no  tales,  and  the  ship  is  posted 
'  missing.'  I've  heard  people  talk,  sir,  about 
this  or  that  word  being  found  written  on 
their  hearts.  Of  course  it's  only  a  saying, 
but  if  there  were  such  a  thing,  '  missing ' 
would  be  found  written  on  many  a  broken 
heart  hereabout.  '  Missing '  soJlens  things  a 
bit  to  the  outside  public,  but  the  relatives  of 
seamen,  however  ignorant  they  may  be  in  a 
.general  way,  know  too  well  the  meaning  of 
thai — '  lost,  with  all  hands.'  For  them  it 
means  a  husband,  father,  and  breadwinner 
gone ;  a  dear  one  parted  from  them,  to  meet 
no  more  till  the  sea  gives  up  her  dead.  Then 
there  is  the  uncertainty  as  to  how  much  or 
how  long  the  lost  may  have  suffered  before 
the  end  came — an  uncertainty  that  gives 
double  bitterness  to  the  grief  of  those  that 
loved  them." 

"The  whole  subject  of  loss  of  life  by 
shipwreck  is  a  very  sad  one,"  I  said ;  "  but 
to  come  back  to  the  two  steamers  you  spoke 
of  just  now  as  being  manned  from  this 
neighbourhood,  do  you  think  evil  has  be- 
fallen them  ?  " 

"  1  hope  not,"  he  answered.  "  There  is 
nothing  about  either  of  them  in  the  papers ; 


and  in  their  case  no  news  is  good  news, 
all  has  gone  well  with  them,  the  first  due  of 
them,  the  G ,  will  be  up  with  this  after- 
noon's tide.  Talk  about  anitious  suspense, 
if  you  want  to  see  a  living  picture  of  it,  you 
go  down  to  the  R stairs  about  flood- 
tide;  the  women  make  that  their  look-out 
station." 

It  was  in  no  feeling  of  mere  idle  curiosity 
that  I  acted  upon  this  hint.  I  got  down  to 
the  stairs  about  three  in  the  a^emoon,  by 
which  time  whatever  of  fog  there  had  been 
on  shore  had  thoroughly  lifted,  and  the  sun 

was    shining  brightly.        The   R stairs 

were  a  stone  flight,  at  which  watermen's 
boats  plied.  What  might  be  styled  their 
buttresses  extended  about  three  yards  on 
either  side,  and  strongly  railed  off  at  l' 
ends,  and  on  the  river  side  formed  balconies, 
so  to  speak,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
river.  On  the  part  affording  the  best  posi- 
tion for  first  catching  sight  of  any  upward- 
bound  craft,  as  it  came  round  the  bend 
which  limited  the  downward  view,  there  wa 
gathered  two  or  three  men,  and  about 
dozen  women,  with  perhaps  as  many  children 
ranging  from  twelve  or  thirteen  yean  of  age 
to  infants  in  arms.  I  knew  the  object  that 
had  brought  them  there,  but  even  if  I  had  not 
known  it  I  could  have  told  by  their  looks 
that  they  were  labouring  under  some  strong 
anxiety  or  excitement.  Some  of  them  were 
deadly  pale,  while  the  faces  of  others  were 
highly  flushed,  but  the  eyes  of  all  shone  with 
the  feverish  brilliancy  of  highly-wrought  feel- 
ing, and  were  movelessly  fixed  on  the  one 
point,  save  for  a  moment  now  and  then  when 
they  droopingly  turned  away  as  it  became 
plain  to  tiie  gaze  that  something  that  had 
been  watched  round  the  bend  was  not  the 
eageriy-Iooked-for  vessel.  At  first  I  took  my 
stand  on  the  further  balcony,  separated  fi^m 
the  other  watchers  by  the  width  of  the  steps ; 
but  the  excitement  of  the  scene  was  conta- 
gious, and  gradually,  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously, I  walked  round  to  where  the  others 
stood,  and  before  long  found  myself,  in  com- 
mon with  them,  holding  on  by  the  rails,  and 
leaning  as  far  as  I  could  over  them,  so  as  to 
gain  the  furtherest  possible  inch  of  view. 
There  was  a  good  number  of  craft  coming  up 
with  the  tide,  and  every  few  minutes  there 
was  a  low-toned  cry  of,  "  Here's  something 
coming  round  ! "  then,  amid  dead  silence, 
necks  and  eyes  would  be  strained,  till,  as  the 
approaching  craft  cleared  the  bend,  and  was 
plainly  seen  not  to  be  the  G ,  the  breath- 
ing suspended  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  would  find  vent  in  a  sound  that  was 
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half  sigh,  half  groan.  How  long  this  might 
have  been  going  on  before  I  arrived  upon 
the  scene,  I  did  not  know,  but  it  continued 
for  quite  an  hour  afterwards.  By  that  time 
it  was  past  flood  tide,  and  the  ebb  would 
soon  be  commencing,  and  the  chatices  of  the 

G now  coming  up  with  that  tide  were 

already  considerably  lessened,  and  were 
momentarily  wawng  smaller.  If  she  came 
at  all  it  must  be  very  shortly,  otherwise  tliere 
would,  taking  the  best  view  of  the  case,  be 
another  heart- sickening  wait  of  twelve  long 
hours.  Already  the  intervals  between  the 
appearance  of  upward-bound  vessels  was 
glowing  longer  and  longer,  and  the  warmth 
of  excitement  among  the  spectators  was  gra- 
dually giving  way  to  the  coldness  of  fear  and 
disappointment  Under  the  growing  sense 
of  hopelessness,  even  the  watch  itself  had 
become  lisUess,  when  the  sight  of  a  smoke- 
cloud  rising  skyward,  just  below  the  bend, 
again  aroused  attention,  as  being  an  unmis- 
takable indication  of  the  approach  of  a 
steamer  coming  upward.  The  look-out  once 
more  became  fixed  and  eager,  but  it  was 
fully  ten  minutes  before  the  approaching 
craft  rounded  the  bend,  and  became  visible 
to  the  strained  gaze  of  the  watchers.  With 
her  appearance,  however,  the  intolerable  sus- 
pense was  soon  brought  to  an  end.  She  was 
"  spanking  along  "  full  steam,  and  one  of  the 
male  members  of  the  group  had  scarcely 
observed,  "  I  do  believe  this  is  her ;  it's  her 
build,  anyway — a  double-funnelled  screw," 
when  another  added,  "  Yes,  and  her  colours 
too ;  I  can  make  them  out  now — ^yellow  and 
black  painted  funnels."  A  moment's  silence 
followed,  and  then  the  first  speaker,  in  the 
tone  of  a  man  who  had  only  paused  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  exclaimed — 

"  Right  you  are,  Phil,  it  «  the  G ,  all 

right  and  tight,  thank  God  1 " 

The  "  thank  God  "  was  heartily  echoed  by 
the  women,  the  eyes  of  some  of  whom  were 
now  dim  with  tears.  The  excitement  of  the 
watchers  was  now  the  excitement  of  joy.  As 
the  ship  came  ploughing  on  there  were 
guesses,  or  imagined  recognitions,  of  the  in- 
dividu^  seen  moving  about  her  decks,  and 
as  she  passed  the  steps  there  was  holding  up 
of  babies  and  waving  of  bandkeTcJjiefs,  the 
latter  form  of  salute  being  answered  in  kind 
from  the  ship.    The  anxious  watching  and 

waiting  had  been  rewarded,  and  as  the  G 

steamed  out  of  sight  dockwards,  the  watchers 
turned  their  steps  homewards  to  prepare  to 
welcome  those  near  and  dear  on  their  coming 
home  once  more  scathless  through  all  the 
dangers  of  the  deep. 


Here  I  may  mention  that  the  other  ship 
which  Wilson  had  spoken  of  as  being  in 
great  part  manned  from  our  district,  came 
into  dock  by  the  following  tide,  but  the  ship- 
ping intelligence  which  announced  the 
arrival  of  these  two  ships  contained  accounts 
of  several  wrecks  that  had  occurred  in  the 
fog  that  they  bad  come  through  safely,  and 
later  papers  gave  news  of  still  other  wrecks, 
the  total  number  of  lives  lost  in  the  various 
disasters  amounting  to  a  total  of  close  upon 
a  hundred,  and  two  of  this  number,  as  I 
afterwards  knew,  were  men  from  my  district, 
each  of  whom  left  a  widow  and  children  to 
lament  and  suffer  by  his  loss. 

Here,  too,  as  being  "  in  the  connection  " 
in  which  I  am  speaking,  I  may  describe 
another  watch  scene  of  which  I  chanced  to 
be  a  witness  some  years  later,  when  I  was 
much  better  acquainted  with  the  sea-going 
folk  of  my  district,  and  their  ways.  It  was 
not  a  watch  commenced  in  the  same  fearful 
spirit  as  that  in  which  I  had  taken  part  at 

the  R stairs.     It  was  supposed  to  be  a 

mere  watch  of  .welcome  and  greeting,  and 
was  regarded  by  those  keepmg  it  as  rather  in 
the  nature  of  a  pleasant  litde  outing.  But 
while  the  watch  beginning  in  fear  had  ended 
in  joy,  the  one  commencing  joyously  was 
destined   to  end    tragically  in  sorrow  and 

despair.     The  H ,  the  ship  expected  on 

this  occasion,  was  one  of  a  line  belonging  to 
a  company  that  kept  its  own  fleet  in  repair, 
and  its  workshops  being  situated  in  my  dis- 
trict, most  of  those  constituting  the  more 
permanent  portions  of  its  ships'  crews — 
captains,  mates,  engineers,  firemen,  and  the 
like — also  had  their  homes  in  the  district. 

The  H was  upon  a  regular  nio  that  took 

her  a  month  out  and  home  ;  and  letters  from 
members  of  her  crew,  naming  the  day  and 
hour  when  she  would  leave  her  last  foreign 
port  for  the  homeward  run,  enabled  their 
relatives  in  England  to  calculate  pretty  accu- 
rately to  a  tide  when  she  would  get  into 
dock.  On  this  particular  occasion  she  had 
been  expected  to  arrive  by  a  tide  that 
"  served"  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning, 
and  when  it  was  found  she  had  not  come  up 
by  that,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  she 
would  certainly  be  up  with  the  next,  and  as 
this  served  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  was  bright 
summer  weather,  a  number  of  wives  and 
children  had  strolled  up  to  the  docks  to  meet 
and  welcome  their  husbands  or  fathers  on 
landhig.  It  was  here  thai  I  saw  them,  and 
I  had  seldom  looked  upon  a  more  cheerful 
group  than  they  appeared,  as  I  first  came 
upon  them.     Two  or    three  well-dressed. 
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coniro ruble-looking  women,  wives  of  officers, 
were  standing  a  little  apart,  gaily  chatting 
and  laughing ;  wives  of  humbler  nicnibtrs  of 
the  crews,  some  of  them  with  infants  iu  their 
arms,  were  also  conversing  pleasantly  among 
themselves,  while  soiiie  half-dozen  children 
were  playing  about.      It  was  now  well  on 
towards  liigh- water,  and  as  they  had  expected 
the  ship  would  come  up  with  the  first  of 
the  tttJe,  they  had  already  been  waiting  some 
con&ideiable  time,  but  still  they  showed  no 
signs  even  of  impatience,  much  less  of  alarm. 
One  woman,  alone,  seemed  at  all  nervous, 
and  of  this  the  others  appeared  to  take  but 
I  little   notice,    a  circumstance   that  was  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  they  knew  then, 
I  as  I  came  to  know  afterwards,  that  het  excite- 
j   ment,  up  to  that  point,  was  not  caused  by 
[  any  apprehension   as  'to  the  safety  of  the 
I  ship.    She  was  a  "  mother  who  liad  a  child 
I  at  sea,"  for  the  first  time,  and  under  rather 
trying  circumstances.     Her  son,  a  fine  boy 
of  fifteen,  having,  boy-like,  got  hold  of  some 
very  romantic  notions  anent  the  glories  of  a 
sua-goinglife,  had  run  away  to  sea  and  got 

himself  shipped   on    board    the   H ,   a 

fact  which  he  had  announced  in  a  letter 
posted  within  an  hour  of  her  sailing.  A 
little  reality,  however,  had  speedily  cured 
him  of  his  romantic  ideas,  and  he  had 
written  from  a  foreipi  port  expressing 
sorrow  for  what  he  had  done,  and  asking 
forgiveness.  He  mentiooed  that,  owing  to 
the  clandestine  manner  in  which  he  had  left 
home,  he  was  wofully  short  of  clothing,  and 
wound  up  by  exclaiming  with  boyish  fer- 
\ency,  "  Oh,  only  let  me  get  back  to  my 
(iioiher,  and  my  bed,  and  no  more  sea  for 
me."  The  asked-for  forgiveness,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  had  been  granted  by  anti- 
ciption,  and  the  loving  mother,  provided 
with  a  bundle  of  clothing,  was  waiting  there, 
only  anxious  to  take  her  young  prodigal  to 
her  arms.  After  a  time  some  of  the  watchers 
began  to  get  tired  of  waiting,  and  presently 
oni;  of  them,  going  up  to  two  dockyard 
ofiicer.;,  who  were  talking  together  in  ,an 
excited  fashion,  asked, — 

"  Wlien  will  the  H be  up  ?  " 

"Never  again!"  unhesitatingly  answered 
one  of  the  ofiicials,  who  must  have  been 
greatly  lacking  in  sense  or  feeling. 

■'What  do  you  mean?"  asked  the  woman, 
instantly  becoming  alarmed ;  "  I'm  speaking  of 

the  // belonging  to and  Co." 

"  So  am  I,"  he  answered  in  the  same 
emphatic  tone  in  which  he  had  previously 
s|io!:Ln.  "  She'll  never  come  into  dock  again, 
she  has  gone  down  with  everj'  sou!  on  board." 


The  look  of  horror  that  came  over  the 
woman's  face  showed  the  man  what  his 
abruptness  had  done,  and  he  stammeringiy 
began  some  apoli^y  or  attempted  retracta- 
tion, but  he  spoke  to  unhstening  ears.  For  a 
few  moments  she  stood  dazed.  Then  recover- 
ing herself  somewiiat,  she  walked,  or  "stag- 
gered back  to  those  she  bad  left,  and  in  the 
tone  and  manner  of  one  telling  a  thing  she 
could  scarcely  credit  or  understand,  said — 

"  He  says  she  has  gone  down  with  all 
hands." 

In  an  instant  all  was  confusion  and  agita- 
tion, but  there  was  no  loud-^'oiced  lamenta- 
tion, save  in  the  case  of  a  girl  of  about  thirteen, 
who  began  to  cry  in  ver)'  distressing  fashion, 
and  seemed  about  to  go  into  hysterics. 

Seeing  this,  one  of  the  women,  putting 
aside  her  own  trouble  for  tlie  moment,  turned 

"Don't  cry,  dear;  don't  take  on  like  that," 
she  said  soothingly,  and  putting  her  arms 
round  the  child  as  she  spoke.  "  It  may  not 
be  true,  you  know  ;  I  don't  think  it  can  be, 
he  must  have  been  thinking  of  some  other 
ship." 

"  Oh,  but  if  it  should  be,"  sobbed  the  child ; 
"  my  poor  mother  !  my  poor  mother,  what 
will  she  do  ?    I  am  the  oldest  of  seven." 

WhOe  this  was.going  on  one  of  the  women, 
more  self-possessed  than  the  others,  had 
gone  to  the  dock-master's  office,  from  which 
in  a  few  minutes  she  returned,  her  face 
ghastly  pale,  and  her  limbs  trembling.  "  It 
is  true,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  scared  tone,  "  too 
true,  God  help  and  pity  us  alL" 

In  an  instant  the  other  women,  with  faces 
as  white  as  her  own,  were  pressing  around 
her,  wild!)'  asking  questions,  which,  however, 
it  was  not  in   her   po«'er  to  answer.     The 

dock-master  had  not  told  her  the  Ji was 

lost,  he  had  merely  tried  to  evade  saying 
that  she  was  not,  and  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall  when  questioned.  But  to  the  sailor's 
wife  this  was  enough.  She  knew  that  the 
kind-hearted  official  had  no  word  of  hope  or 
comfort  to  offer  her,  and  that  it  was  in  pity 
that  he  turned  from  her. 

The  watch  so  fontlly  and  confidently  sup- 
posed to  be  for  the  livinp  and  loved,  had  in 
point  of  fact  been  a  bootless  watch  for  ■■  the 
unretuming  brave,"  who,  their  earthly  voyage 
done,  were  sunk  iu  the  vast  and  wanderir^ 
grave  that  the  mighty  ocean  gives  its  dead. 
What  the  inferior,  less  thoughtful  official  had 
said,  was  all  but  literally  true.  Sixty  hours 
before  the  //— —  having  got  out  of  her 
course  in  a  dense  fog  of  which  there  had 
been  no  indication  in  England,  ran  upon  a 
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rock  and  sank  almost  instantly,  one  man  of 
her  crew  aloue  ebcaping  to  tell  the  ta!e. 
Clinging  to   3ome  wreckage,  he  had  been 

I    drifted  to  a  rock  on  to  which  he  managed  to 

I  clamben  There  he  had  remained  some  twelve 
hours  until  on  the  fog  lifting  he  was  descried 
by  some  French  fishermen  who  took  him  off, 
and  after  ministering  to  his  immediate  neces- 
sities placed  him  in  communication  with  the 
British  consul  of  the  nearest  port.  The 
■consul  on  hearing  the  story  of  the  ship- 
wrecked sailor,  had  telegraphed  news  of  the 

wreck  to  the  owners  of  the  H ,  who  in 

tbeir  tum  telegraphed  to  a  foreign  agent  to 
proceed  to  the  part  of  the  coast  off  which 
the  wreck  had  taken  place,  and  make  search 
and  inquiry,  as  to  the  possibility  of  others  of 
the  crew  being  saved.  The  later  intelligence 
■of  this  Bgent  had,  however,  only  con&rmed 
die  narrative  of  the  s^or— all  of  the  crew 

I    of  the  H ,  save  he  alone,  had  perished 

with  the  ship.  She  was  added  to  the  list  of 
total  wrecks,  the  wives  and  children  of  her 
crew  to  the  longer  list  of  sea^made  widotvs 
and    orphans.     The  account  of  the  wreck 

I  figured  in  the  newspapers  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  then  was  forgotten  by  the  world  at  large 
— but  not  in  my  district.  There  the  me- 
mories of  it  were  life-long  as  well  as  sad. 

In  connection  with  this  particular  wreck  it 
icU  to  my  lot  to  undertake  the  painful  duty 
of  "  breaking  the  news  "  to  a  near  relative  of 
one  lost  at  sea.  On  this  occasion  I  had  to 
bear  the  sad  tidings  to  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  principal  officers,  a  fair  young  girl  just 
entering  into  womanhood.  She  was  already 
motherless,  and  now  I  had  to  inform  her 
\  that  she  was  wholly  an  orphan,  that  she  had 
lost — and  so  sudderUy  lost— the  father  be- 
tneen  whoto  and  her,  there  had,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  position  in  which  they  were  placed, 
been  a  love  exceeding  even  that  ordixurily 
existing  between  parent  and  child. 

I  tried  to  command  my  countenance  before 
entering  her  presence,  but  I  suppose  un- 
.succesBfuUy.  The  pity  for  her,  the  nervous 
shrinking  from  the  performance  of  the  sorrow- 
ful task  I  had  accepted,  must,  despite  my 
efforts,  have  found  expression  in  my  looks, 
for  though,  my  calling  upon  her  would  in 
itself  have  been  no  unusual  thing,  she  seemed 
instantly  to  divine  that 


Going  along,  I  had  been  trying  to  arrange  in 
my  mind  how  best  to  sa^  what  I  had  come 
to  tell;  but  I  was  now  reUeved  from  any 
ditficulty  on  that  score,  "  What  is  it  !  What 
is  wrong  I    What  has  happened ! "  she  gasped 


out  before  I  could  utter  a  word,  her  face 
flushing,  and  her  whole  frame  beginning  to 
tremble  as  she  spoke.  "  Oh  don't,  don't 
say  its  my  father,"  she  hurried  on,  laying  her 
hands  on  my  arm,  and  fi-xing  her  eyes  upon 
me  in  a  manner  that  made  me  avert  my 
own.  "  Don't  say  that,"  she  went  on,  her  tone 
and  look  becoming  more  deeply  agonized  at 
each  word  ;  "  don't  say  that  you've  come  to 
tell  me  that  the  ship  is  lost,  that  my  dear 
good  father  is  gone." 

My  continued  silence  answered  her  but  too 
well,  and  throwing  up  her  arms  with  a 
despairing  gesture,  she  sank  into  a  seat,  and 
became  so  still  and  passive  that  I  began  to 
fear  for  her  reason.  But  presently  came  the 
sweet  relief  of  tears,  and  her  sorrow  again 
found  voice.  For  the  moment  she  was  all 
alone  with  her  grief,  seeming  unconscious  of 
my  presence,  and  of  all  outward  surround- 
ings. "  My  father  !  my  dear  good  &ther !  " 
she  sobbed,  "  I  shall  never  hear  your  loving 
voice,  or  see  your  kind  face  again ;  never  1 
never !  never !  "  As  she  spoke  her  eyes 
were  wide  open,  and  appeared  to  be  gazing 
fixedly  into  a  br,  far  distance,  as  though  her 
own  words  acting  upon  her  imagination,  had 
conjured  up  a  vieion  of  the  illimitable  dis- 
tance of  the  nevcr-Diore  across  which  it  was 
not  given  to  human  eyes  to  see.  Presently, 
her  gaze  coming  back,  so  to  speak,  as  the 
current  of  her  ideas  changed,  she  went  on  in 
the  same  vehement,  self-<ngrOBsed  tone.  "  I 
can  see  him  now  beforeme,  justashe  looked 
when  he  last  bid  me  good-bye,  as  I  shall 
never  see  him  again,  never  I  never."  This 
never !  never  !  was  the  burden  of  her  cry, 
and  it  was  uttered  with  a  dreariness  and 
hopelessness  that  was  as  indescribable  as  it 
was  heartrending. 

To  have  attempted  consolation  during  the 
first  agonized  outburst  of  her  grief  would 
have  been  worse  than  useless,  and  so  I  bided 
my,  or  rather  her,  time.  In  a  short  space, 
partly  from  physical  exhaustion,  she  became 
somewhat  calmer,  and  turning  to  me  asked. 


'Ho- 


sit?" 


In  reply  I  told  her  the  story  of  the  wreck 
as  briefly  and  delicately  as  I  could, 

"  Ah,  my  poor  father  I "  she  said,  speaking 
in  a  more  self-controlled  tone;  "he  has 
often  said  that  he  had  a  feeling  that  he 
should  die  in  harness,  and  he  has  at  last, 
after  twenty  years  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
runs."  Then,  getting  excited  again,  she  ex- 
claimed, "I  can't  realise  it!  I  can't  believe 
that  he  will  never  come  home  again ;  that  I 
shall  never  see  him  more — never !  never  ! " 

As  she  paused  again  exhausted,  I  felt  that 
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the  time  had  now  come  when  I  might  speak 
with  profit  Though  still  greatly  agitated, 
her  mind  was  so  far  recovered  from  the  first 
ovennastering  shock  as  to  leave  her  capable 
of  listening  understandingly  to  a  reminder  of 


the  sweet  and  sustaining  consolation  that  lay- 
in  the  heavenly  mercy  and  promises,  and,  in 
her  case,  I  was  in  a  position  to  put  that  con- 
solation strongly.  X  had  known  her  father; 
knew  that  he  was  one  in  whom  famiHaiity 


with  the  wonders  of  the  mighty  deep  had 
wrought  the  lesson  it  might  well  be  thought 
the>  would  work  in  all  who  "  follow  the  sea," 
an  appreciation  of  and  reverence  for  that 
divine  and  almighty  Power  that  at  will  can 
call  forth  the  winds  or  still  the  waves.     He 


was  a  sincere  and  devout  Christian,  and  a» 
such  was  "  aye  ready  "  for  the  Master's  call, 
come  it  never  so  suddenly, 

"  You  need  not  believe  it,"  I  Said,  taking 
up  the  girl's  last  words.  "  It  is  true  you  will 
never  see  him  again  in  this  world;  but  wha^ 
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after  all,  is  this  world,  and  the  longest  hfe- 
time  of  any  creature  in  it  ?  The  never  of 
this  world  is  not  worth  a  thought  in  com- 
parison with  the  ever  of  the  brighter  world  to 
come,  and  God  in  his  loving-kindness  has 
provided  that  you  can,  if  you  will,  meet  your 
father  again  in  the  happy  everlasting  world 
beyond.  Let  his  death  sanctify  your  life;  let 
the  desire  to  meet  him  again  be  an  additional 
inducement  to  you  to  live,  and  work,  and 
pray,  that  when  the  hour  of  your  own  death 
coraes,  even  should  it  come  as  suddenly  as 
your  father's  did,  it  may  find  your  calling 
and  electitm  snie.  Ask  God  to  so  sanctify 
this  death  to  you  j "  and  without  further 
parley  I  drew  her  on  to  her  knees  beside  me, 
and,  after  listening  with  bowed  head  for 
some  minutes,  she  was  heraelf  able  to  join 
in  the  words  of  prayer ;  and  when  a  little 
later  I  took  my  leave,  I  left  her  prayerful 
in  spirit,  and  much  strengthened  and  com- 
forted. 

This  of  "  breaking  the  news  "  is  ever  a  sad 
ofBce.  Not  from  what  you  have  to  say,  but 
from  what  you  have  to  see.  The  news  gene- 
rally breaks  itself.  If  it  is  not  read  in  your 
looks,  the  fim  word  hinting  at  something  or 
anything  wrong  is  generally  sufficient.  In 
an  instant  you  are  met  with  the  cry  of, 
"  My  husband,"  "  My  boy,"  "  My  father,"  as 
the  case  may  be,  "  is  gone,"  and  the  woist 
thns  instinctively  concluded,  it  is  the  -tmest 
kindness  to  simply  admit  that  it  is  so.  In 
this  sense  the  Ulling  of  the  news  is  easy 
enough,  it  is  the  sight  of  the  agony  it  inflicts 
that  distresses  and  unmans  you.  Sometimes 
it  is  received  with  a  cry  of  despair  that  rings 
in  your  ears  for  years ;  at  other  times,  when 
the  grief  is  too  deep  for  cries  or  tears,  the 
ifrithiflg,  pain-stricken  look  of  the  blanched 
face  is  a  thing  calculated  to  haunt  the 
memory  for  ever  afterwards, 

But  the  most  painful  scene  to  be  witnessed 
in  ibis  connection  is  that  of  newly-made 
widows  and  orphans  Socking  round  some 
survivor  of  the  wreck  in  which  their  bread- 
winners have  been  lost.  The  minute  and 
eager  questionings,  the  fresh  outbursts  of 
grief  as  some  answer  recalls  traits  of  cha- 
racter or  incidents  of  home-Hfe  are  won- 
drous pitiful  to  witness;  and  no  less  pitiful 
often  is  the  emotion  of  the  man.  I  have 
»e?n  a  man  who  was  pointed  out  by  the  few 
others  who  escaped  in  company  with  him 
from  a  ship  in  which  ten  times  their  number 
went  down,  as  one  who,  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  and  prospect  of  death,  had  exhibited 
a  coolness  and  bravery  remarkable  even  in  a 
British  sailor.     I  saw  this  man,  when  under 


question  by  the  widow  of  one  of  his  lost 
shipmates,  break  down  and  cry  like  a  child, 
cry  so  that  the  poor  widow,  string  her  own 
grief,  had  to  turn  comforter. 

The  stories  of  survivora,  as  drawn  out  by 
such  questioning,  arc,  in  their  painful  way,  often 
very  graphic  and  dramatic.  The  speakers  tell, 
with  all  the  vividness  and  strength  of  feeling 
that  remembrance  of  actual  participation  in 
such  scenes  is  calculated  to  give,  of  the 
terrible  struggles  to  save  the  ship,  which  the 
storm  has  already  crippled  and  seems  to 
have  marked  for  her  own.  They  speak  with 
bated  breath  of  the  heart-appalling  howling 
of  the  wind,  and  rising  and  rushing  of  the 
waves ;  describe  the  perilous  reefing  opera- 
tions that  must  be  done,  of  the  equally 
dangerous  attempts  to  attach  extemporised 
helms  in  place  of  the  one  carried  away,  of 
the  sleepless  nights,  the  weary  spells  at  the 
pumps,  the  snap  and  crash  of  the  masts 
when  at  last  they  go,  the  smashing  or  carrying 
away  of  the  boats  in  the  fruitless  attempts  to 
launch  them,  of  the  growing  gloom,  and 
varied  bearings  of  the  crew,  as  it  became 
evident  that  all  their  eflTorts  were  vain.  Then 
of  the  ship's  beginning  to  settle  down,  and 
the  supreme  moment  when  she  is  seen  to 
be  surging  for  the  plunge,  and  the  shipmates 
look  their  last  at  each  other,  speak  their  last 
farewell,  exchange  their  last  hand  grip. 
Some  at  this  point  will  leap  over,  preferring 
to  "  die  in  the  open  "  rather  than  in  the  trap 
which  the  sinking  ship  may  become  to  them 
as  she  goes  down ;  or  if  they  are  men  con- 
fident in  their  power  of  swimming,  with  a 
view  of  being  clear  of  the  suction  and  ready 
to  avail  themselves  of  any  floating  wreckage 
that  may  rise.  The  majority,  however,  gene- 
rally stand  by  the  ship  and  go  down  with 
her  when  she  makes  her  last  plunge.  If  the 
survivor  who  is  telling  the  story  is  one  of 
those  who  has  so  gone  down^  next  will  come 
the  narrative  of  his  finding  himself  come  to 
the  surface  again,  he  knows  not  how ;  of  his 
being  for  the  moment  blinded  and  half 
senseless  ;  of  his  clearing  his  eyes,  and  then 
finding  himself  within  reach  of  some  piece 
of  the  wreck,  or  a  boat  to  which  two  or 
three  others  are  clinging.  Then  comes  the 
story  of  the  longer  or  shorter  tossing  about 
at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  and  the  final 
rescue,  dther  by  their  making  land  or  being 
picked  up.  These  are  the  broad  incidents 
of  such  narratives,  apart  from  such  particular 
circumstances  or  allusions  as  may  have  a 
special  interest  to  those  relatives  of  the  lost 
who  may  be  listening.  These  men,  veritable 
actors  in  the  scenes  which  they  describe. 
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tell,  ill  entrancing  detail,  the  tragic  Bto:y  that 
is  summed  up  in  Kirke  White's  lines : — 

"  Hic  wilati  Ihrir  strcnclh  Hi  onto, 
lint  the  LilluKs  lilt  b*;it  MWr  Ibiiii  winfline-ilieiil, 
And Iho *iaJ.  BOB  tJ«it  (uiwriil clirg,.' ' 

At  other  times  the  wreck  is  a  story  not  of 
storm  but  fog.  The  narrators  tell  of  the 
settiug  in  of  thick  weather,  of  its  deepening 
and  deepening  till  all  is  lost  in  gloom— till 
sun  and  stars  are  liiddpu,  and  d.iy  cannot  be 
told  bova  night,  or  the  sliarpest  eyes  pene- 
trate half  a  ship's  lengtb  aliead.  They  speak 
of  the  impossibilities  of  taking  observations  ; 
the  known  riskiness  of  sailing  by  the  dead 
reckoning;  the  deepeaing  anxiety  on  the 
face  of  the  skipper  as  the  fog  continues  to 
bear  down  without  signs  of  lifting ;  the  occa- 
sional "slowing"  of  the  ship  to  cast  the 
lead ;  the  sense  of  danger  and  of  coming 
evil  weighing  on  all  on  board;  and  finally  of 
the  fata!  crash  either  on  a  rock-bound  coast 
or  in  collision  with  some  other  fog-shrouded 
ship. 

Over  the  recounting  of  such  reminiscences 
as  these  I  have  seen  such  grief  and  horror- 
stricken  faces,  and  heard  sucli  liarrowiog 
lamentations,  as  I  would  not  wish  to  recall 
again,  even  in  thought.  If,  as  many  firmly 
believe,  there  are  men  who,  either  from  neg- 
ligence or  greed  of  gain,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  latter,  are  more  or  less  responsible 
for  many  of  the  shijiwrecks  that  occur,  it  is 
scarcely  possible,  I  should  think,  that  they 
have  with  their  own  eyes  seen  the  want  and 
woe  that  the  loss  of  life  incidental  to  the 
wrecks  has  brought  about.  To  them  such  a 
sight  would  surely  bring  a  feeling  of  blood- 
guiltiness  and,  lei  us  hope,  a  sense  of  the 
necessity  for  amendment  and  repentance, 
were  it  only  brought  about  by  fear — the  fear 
lest  the  sorrow-clouded  countenances  of  un- 
done widows  and  wronged  oqjhans  should  be 
arrayed  against  them  on  that  great  and 
terrible  day  when  all  will  have  to  answer  for 
the  deeds  done  in  the  fiesli. 

One  point  with  regard  to  which  rela- 
tives are  morbidly  an.tious  is,  whether  the 
lost  "suffered  much"  ere  the  end  came.  To 
have  gone  down  after  a  long  and  desperate 
struggle  to  keep  the  ship  afloat,  or  die  after 
days  and  nights  of  suiiering  in  an  open  boat, 
is  considered  to  add  double  bitterness  to 
death,  alike  for  those  who  die  and  those  who 
live  to  mourn  them.  If  there  can  be  any 
best  in  such  bad  matters,  it  is  held  to  be  best 
tlut  there  should  be  a  brief  foreknowledge 
that  the  danger  is  one  from  which  there  is  no 
escape,  and  then  a  short,  sharp  ending.  It 
is  a  common  belief  with  sea-goiog  folk — how 


far  it  may  be  fonnded  on  (act  or  scientific 
inference,  I  cannot  say — chat  when  the  end 
does  come,  it  takes  a  long  three  minutes  to 
drown  a  man,  and  "  the  Iiard  three 
minutes "  has  passed  into  a  sUndard  phrase 
among  them.  What  must  have  been  the 
thoughts  and  feeiings  of  the  drowned  during 
those  minutes  ?  is  a  fruitful  theme  of  dis- 
course with  their  surviving  relatives  and 
friends;  and  an  earnest  hope  is  always 
expressed  that  in  the  hard  three  minutes,  if 
not  before,  Che  lost  may  have  been  able  to 
make  their  peace  with  God.  In  most  cases 
there  is  a  belief  as  well  as  a  hope  that  this 
has  been  so,  and  this  belief,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  human  yearning  to  meet 
again  with  loved  ones  gone  before,  is  often 
the  means  of  turning  those  who  aie  left,  we 
will  not  say  from  their  wickedness,  but  from 
a  s  Old-endangering  heedlessness — from  modes 
of  life  in  which  there  were  no  thought  of  the 
life  to  come,  no  leavening  influence  of  sweet 
religion.  In  this  mailer,  therefore,  as  in 
most  others,  there  comes  something  of  the 
spirit  of  good  out  of  things  eTil> 

No  stone  can  mark  the  last  resting-place 
of  the  seaman  who  has  found  an  ocean 
grave,  no  mourners  visit  the  grave,  no  grass 
grow' green,  no  flowers  bloom  over  him.  All 
that  there  is  in  way  of  memorial  to  him  is 
generally  the  simple  mouming^card  sent  to 
friends,  or  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  homes 
that  the  sea  has  made  desolate.  They  tell 
briefly  all  that  can  be  told  with  certainty — 
that  Che  one  whose  name  they  record 
"  perished  at  sea,"  or  "  went  down  "  with 
such  and  such  a  ^ip,  or  was  "  lost  at  sea" 
with  the  ship  So-and-So,  which  left  such  a 
port  on  such  a  date,  and  "  was  never  heard 
of  more."  Sometimes  such  a  card  will  be 
met  with  bearing  the  material  variation, 
"  who  died  and  was  buried  at  sea."  These 
cases,  though  sorrowful  enough,  are  less 
bitterly  distressing  tlian  the  others.  There  is 
pathetic  regret  that  the  dead  should  have 
died  afar  from  all  belonging  to  them — that 
there  should  have  been  none  of  their  own 
name  or  blood  by  to  hear  their  last  word,  or 
close  their  eyes  for  their  last  long  sleep; 
but  at  the  same  time  there  is  the  consolation 
of  knowing  that  they  would  not  lack  for 
brotherly  kindness — that  their  siiipmates 
would  tend  them  lovingly  and  well  while 
living,  and  when  dead  see  their  mortal 
remains  committed  to  the  deep  with  all  due 
solemnity  and  observant^e.  Further,  in  these 
cases  the  shipmates  of  the  dead  man  always 
preserve  and  send  home  a  lock  of  his  hair, 
and  later,  as  opportunity  oSers,  some  of  them 
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will  call  on  the  relatives,  and  tell  them  of  bis 
last  hours  and  last  wt^s. 

I  have  left  myself  no  space  to  speak 
furtlier,  as  I  should  have  liked  to  have  done, 
of  my  friend  Ben  Wibon,  from  whoni,  at 
various  times,  I  heard  many  a  sad  or  strange 
story  of  shipwreck,  and  gathered  much  prac- 
tical and  valuable  information,  that  was  sub- 
sequently  of  nse  to  me  in  aiding  or  comfort- 
ing those  who  were  left  to  suffer  and  sorrow 
by  the  loids  of  husbands  or  fatliers,  sons  or 
brothers,  who  had  perished  at  ^ea. 

The  whole  subject,  indeed,  might  well  be 
treated  at  greater  length,  but  suSicient 
has  already  been  said  to  show,  if  any 
-showing  were  necessary,  iiow  deep  and 
far-rcacbiug  is  die  grief  and  distress  carried 
into  homes  on  land  by  losses  of  life  at 
sea.  To  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  witness 
frequent  instances  of  such  grief,  and  who 
are  desiious  of  judging  "poor  human 
nature"  with  Christian  chanty,  it  seems 
scarcely  possiUe  to  conceive  that  in  this 
century  and  this  land  there  can  be  men 
who,  in  a  godless  ha^te  to  be  rich,  can  con- 


tribute, even  indirectly,  to  the  risks  of  loss  of 
life  by  shipwreck.  If  any  such  there  be,  the 
charitable  can  but  pray  that  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  their  evil  courses  will  be  rooted 
out,  not  merely  by  legal  enactments  for  the 
protection  of  our  sailors,  but  by  a  spread  of 
that  religion  whose  outcome  is  to  bring  men 
to  a  true  sense  of  their  duty  to  God,  their 
neighbours,  and  themselves.  For  those  who 
show  themselves  regardless  of  the  higher 
law  there  must  be  men-made  laws ;  still,  let 
us  pray  that  the  spirit  of  Christ,  more  powar- 
ful  for  good  than  any  earthly  law,  may  descend 
even  upon  those  egatHst  whom  man-made 
laws  are  directed.  Let  us  trust  that  they 
will  be  brought  to  see  that  even  in  things  of 
tliis  world  justice  and  mercy  to  our  fellow- 
men  are  the  first  consideration ;  and  thot 
even  in  the  great  race  for  wealth,  the  only 
true  and  ultimate  winners  are  those  who, 
throughout  the  race,  remember  and  act  upon 
the  lesson  contained  in  the  terrible  and  sig- 
nificant question,  "Wh^t  shall  it  profit  a 
man  if  he  gtun  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
own  soul  ? " 
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IN  the  first  of  these  papers  some  reference 
was  made  to  the  configuration  of  the 
ground  in  the  Cheviot  district,  A\'e  have 
seen  that  the  outlines  assumed  by  the  country 
\  have  been  determined  in  large  measure  by 
.  tlie  nature  of  the  rocks.  Tlius  where  igneous 
I  mosses  abound,  the  hills  present  a  more  or 
-  less  irregular,  and  broken,  and  hirapy  con- 
''  tour,  while  the  valleys  are  frequently  narrow 
!    and  deep.     In  the  tracts  occupied  by  Silurian 

■  strata,  we  have,  as  a  rule,  broad-topi>ed  hill- 
masses  with  a  smoothly  rounded  outline, 

■  whose  slopes  generally  fidl  away  with  a  long 
[  gentle  sweep  into  soft  green  valleys,  along 
I  the  bottom  of  which  the  streams  often  flow  in 
,|  deep  guUics  and  ravines.  Where  the  country 
;'  is  formed  of  sandstones,  and  their  associated 
''  strata,  the  hills  are  generally  broad  and  well- 
'  rounded,  but  the  outline  is  not  infrequently 
'  interrupted  by  lines  of  cliff  and  escarpment. 
I  These  strata,  however,  are  confined  chiefly  to 
jl  the  low  grounds,  where  they  form  a  gently- 
undulating  country,  broken  here  .tnd  there, 

J '  as  in  Dunian  Hil),  Boncliester  liill.  Rubers 

I^w,  ic,  by  abrupt  cones   and    knobs  of 

li  igneous  rock.     It  is  evident,  then,  that  the 


diversified  character  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  and 

the  adjoining  low  grounds  depends  upon 
geological  structure.  Each  kind  of  rock  has 
its  own  peculiar  mode  of  weathering.  They 
do  not  all  crumble  away  imder  the  action  of 
rain,  frost,  and  running  water  in  precisely  the 
same  manner.  Some  which  yield  equally 
and  uniformly  give  rise  to  smooth  outlines, 
others  of  more  irregular  composition,  such  as 
many  igneous  rocks,  break  up  and  crumble 
down  unequally  in  a  capricious  and  eccentric 
way,  and  these  in  the  course  of  time  present 
a  hummocky,  and  lumpy,  and  rough  irregular 
configuration.  And  as  soft  and  easily- 
weathered  rocks  must  wear  away  more 
rapidly  than  more  indurated  and  durable 
masses,  it  follows  that  tlie  former  will  now  be 
found  most  abundantly  at  low  levels,  while 
the  latter  will  enter  most  extensively  into  the 
composidon  of  the  hills.  But  the  contour  of 
a  country  depends  not  only  upon  the  relative 
durability  of  tiie  rocks,  but  also  upon  the 
mode  ol  their  occurrence  in  the  crust  of  the 
earth.  Strata,  as  we  have  seen,  do  not  all  lie 
in  one  way ;  some  are  horizontal,  others  arc 
inclined  to  the  horizon,  while  yet  others  are 
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vertical.  Again,  many  rocks  are  amorphous ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  occur  in  thick  lumpy 
masses  which  show  no  trace  of  a  bedded 
arrangement.  Such  differences  of  structure 
and  arrangement  influence  in  no  small 
degree  the  weathering  and  denudation  of 
roclcs,  and  cannot  be  le^  out  of  account 
when  we  are  seeking  to  discover  the  oiigin  of 
the  present  configuration  of  our  hills  and 
valleys.  Thus,  escarpments  and  the  terraced 
aspect  of  many  hili-slopes  are  due  to  in- 
equalities in  the  strata  of  which  such  hills  are 
built  up.  The  softer  strata  crumble  away 
more  rapidly  under  the  touch  of  the  atmo- 
spheric forces  than  the  harder  beds  which 
rest  upon  them,  and  hence  the  latter  are 
undermined,  and  their  exposed  ends  or  crops, 
losing  their  support,  fall  off  and  roll  down  tiie 
slopes.  The  igneous  rocks  of  the  Cheviots 
are  arranged  in  beds;  but  so  massive  are 
these,  that  frequently  a  hill  proves  to  be  com- 
posed from  base  to  summit  of  one  and  the 
same  bed  of  old  lava.  Hence  there  is  a 
general  absence  of  that  terraced  aspect  which 
is  so  conspicuous  in  hills  which  are  built  up 
of  bedded  rock-masses.  Here  and  there, 
however,  the  beds  are  not  so  massive, 
several  cropping  out  upon  a  hillside ;  and 
whenever  this  is  the  case  (as  near  Yetholm) 
we  £nd  the  hill-slopes  presenting  the  usual 
terraced  appearance — a  series  of  cliffs  and 
escarpments,  separated  byintervening  slopes, 
rising  one  above  the  other.  In  the  Silurian 
districts  no  such  terraces  or  escarpments 
exist,  the  general  high  dip  of  the  strata, 
which  often  approaches  the  vertical,  preclud- 
ing any  such  contour.  In  a  region  composed 
of  highly-incUned  greywack^  and  shale,  how- 
ever, we  should  expect  to  find  that  where  the 
strata  are  of  unequal  durability,  the  harder 
beds  will  stand  up  in  long  narrow  ridges, 
separated  by  intervening  hollows,  which  have 
been  worn  out  along  the  outcrops  of  the 
softer  and  more  easily-denuded  beds.  And 
such  appearances  do  show  themselves  in 
some  parts  of  the  Silurian  area.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  Silurian  strata  are  not  thick- 
bedded,  and  harder  and  softer  bands  alter- 
nate so  rapidly  that  they  yield  upon  the 
whole  a  smooth  surface  under  the  action  of 
the  atmospheric  forces.  In  the  low-lying 
districts,  which,  as  I  have  said,  are  mostly 
occupied  by  sandstones  and  shaly  beds,  all 
the  abrupt  isolated  hills  are  formed  of  igneous 
rocks,  which  are  much  harder  and  tougher 
than  the  strata  that  surround  them.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  these  hills  owe  their 
present  appearance  to  the  durable  nature  of 
their  constituent  rocks,  which  now  project 


above  the  general  level  of  the  surface,  simply 
because  they  have  been  better  aUe  to  resist 
the  denuding  agents,  which  have  decomposed 
and  graduaUy  carried  away  the  softer  rocks 
that  once  covered  and  concealed  them. 

We  see,  then,  that  each  kind  of  rock  has 
its  own  particular  mode  of  weathering,  and 
that  the  configuration  of  a  country  depends 
primarily  upon  this  and  upon  geological 
structure.  Indeed,  so  dose  is  the  connection 
between  the  geology  and  the  surface-outline 
of  a  country,  that  to  a  practised  observer  the 
latter  acts  as  an  unfailing  index  to  the  general 
nature  of  the  underlying  rocks,  and  tells  him 
at  a  glance  whether  these  are  igneous  like 
basalt  and  porphyrite,  aqueous  like  sand- 
stone and  shale,  or  hardened  and  altered 
strata  like  greywack^.  But  while  one  cannot 
help  noticing  how  in  the  Cheviot  district 
the  character  of  the  scenery  depends  lately 
upon  the  nature  and  structure  of  the  rocks, 
he  will,  nevertheless,  hardly  fail  to  observe 
that  flowing  outlines  are  more  or  less  con- 
spicuous over  alt  the  region.  And  as  he 
descends  into  the  main  valleys,  he  will  be 
struck  with  the  fact  that  the  hill-slopes  seem 
to  be  smoothed  off  in  a  direction  that  coin- 
cides with  the  trend  of  these  valleys.  In 
short,  he  cannot  help  noticing  that  the  varied 
configuration  that  results  from  the  weather- 
ing of  different  rock-masses  has  been  sub- 
sequently modified  by  some  agent  which 
seems  to  have  acted  universally  over  the 
whole  country.  In  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Cheviot  valleys,  the  rodi  have  evidently 
been  rounded  off  by  some  force  pressing 
upon  them  in  a  direction  coinciding  with 
that  of  the  valleys ;  but  soon  aflCT  entering 
upon  their  lower  reaches,  we  notice  that 
the  denuding  or  moulding  force  must  have 
turned  gradually  away  to  the  north-east — the 
northern  spurs  of  the  Cheviots,  and  the  low 
grounds  that  abut  upon  these  being  smoothed 
off  in  a  direction  that  coiresponds  exactly 
with  the  trend  of  that  great  strath  through 
which  flow  the  Teviot  and  the  Tweed,  from 
Melrose  downwards.  Throughout  this  broad 
strath,  which  extends  from  the  base  of  the 
Lammermuirs  to  the  foot  of  the  Cheviots, 
and  includes  the  whole  of  Teviotdale,  the 
ground  presents  a  remarkable  closely 
wrinkled  surface,  the  ridges  and  intervening 
hollows  all  coinciding  in  direction  with  the 
general  trend  of  the  great  strath,  that  is 
south-west  and  north-east ;  but  taming  gradu- 
ally round  to  east,  as  we  approach  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Tweed,  Passing  round  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Cheviot  range 
into  England,  we  observe  thai  the  same  series 
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of  ridges  and  hollows  continues  to  follow  an 
easterly  direction,  until  we  near  the  sea- 
board, when  the  trend  gradually  swings 
round  to  south-east,  as  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Belford  and  Bamburgh,  where  the  ridges 
niD  parallel  with  the  coast-line. 

The  ridges  and  hollows  are  most  conspicu- 
ous in  the  low  grounds  of  Roxburghshire  and 
Berwickshire,  especially  in  the  r^ons  be- 
tween Kelso  and  Smailholm,  and  between 
Dunse  and  Coldstream.  The  dwellers  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tweed  are  quite  femiliar 
with  the  fact  that  the  roads  whidi  run 
parallel  with  the  river  are  smooth  and  level, 
for  they  coincide  with  the  trend  of  the  ridges 
and  hollows ;  whilst  those  that  cross  the 
country  at  right  angles  to  this  direction  must 
of  course  traverse  ridge  after  ridge,  and  are 
therefore  exceedingly  uneven.  In  this  low- 
lying  district  most  of  the  ridges  are  com- 
posed of  superficial  deposits  of  stony  and 
gravelly  clay  and  sand,  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  diose  that  sweep  ronnd  the 
north-eastern  spurs  of  the  Cheviots  by  Cold- 
stream and  AncToft  Some  ridges,  however, 
consist  either  of  solid  rock  alone,  as  near 
Stichill,  or  of  rock  and  overlying  masses  of 
clay  and  stones.  In  the  hilly  regions,  how- 
ever, nearl)r  all  the  ridges  are  of  rock  alone, 
especially  in  the  districts  lying  between 
Melrose  and  Selkirk  and  between  Selkirk 
and  Hawick.  Indeed,  the  hills  which  are 
drained  by  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Teviot 
and  its  tributaries  are  more  or  less  fluted  and 
channelled,  as  it  were — many  long  parallel 
narrow  hollows  having  been  driven  out  along 
their  slopes  and  even  frequently  across  their 
broad  tops.  This  scolloped  and  ridged 
aspect  of  the  hills,  however,  disappears  as  we 
approach  the  upper  reaches  of  the  hill 
valleys.  From  Skelfhiil  Pen  (seventeen 
hundred  and  forty-five  feet)  by  Windburgh 
Hill  (sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet), 
on  through  the  ridge  of  the  Cheviot  Water- 
shed, none  of  the  hills  show  any  appearance 
of  a  uniformly  wrinkled  surface. 

A  close  inspection  of  the  rock-ridges  satis- 
fies one  that  they  have  been  smoothed  off 
by  some  agent  pressing  upon  them  :' 
direction  that  coincides  with  their 
trend;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  smoothing 
agent,  it  is  clearly  seen,  must  have  come 
from  the  watersheds  and  then  pressed  out- 
wards to  the  low  grounds  which  are  now 
watered  by  the  Teviot  and  the  Tweed.  We 
see  this  in  the  manner  in  which  the  rocks 
have  been  smoothed  off,  for  their  smooth 
faces  look  towards  the  dominant  watersheds, 
while  their    rough    and   unpolished   sides 


point  away  in  the  opposite  direction.  Some- 
times, however,  we  find  more  or  less  steeply 
projecting  rocks  fadt^  the  dominant  water- 
sheds. When  this  is  the  case,  there  is  usually 
long  sloping  "  tail "  behind  the  crag — a 
^il "  which  IS  composed  chiefly  of  super' 
ficial  deposits.  The  hills  between  Hume 
and  Stichill  afibrd  some  good  examples. 
The  two  kinds  of  appearances  are  shown  in 
outline  in  the  accompanying  diagram.  The 
appearance  shown  in  Fig.  ra  is  of  most 
common  occurrence  in  the  upland  parts  of 
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the  country,  while  "  crag  and  tail "  (as  shown 
in  Fig.  13)  is  seen  to  greatest  advantage 
in  the  open  low  grounds.  In  both  cases  it 
will  be  observed  that  superficial  deposits  t 
nestle  behind  a  more  or  less  steep  face  of 
rock.  Tiie  arrows  indicate  the  direction 
followed  by  the  smoothing  agent. 

When  the  rocks  have  not  been  much 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather,  they 
often  show  a  polished  surface  covered  with 
long  parallel  grooves  and  strise  or  scratches. 
Such  polished  and  scratched  surfaces  are  best 
seen  when  the  superficial  deposits  have  been 
only  recently  removed.  Often,  too,  when 
we  tear  away  the  thick  turf  that  mantles  the 
hill  slopes,  we  find  the  same  phenomena. 
Indeed,  wherever  the  rocks  have  not  been 
much  acted  upon  by  the  weather,  and  so 
broken  up  and  decomposed,  we  may  expect 
to  meet  with  more  or  less  well-marked 
grooves  and  stride.  Now  the'  remarkable 
circumstance  about  these  scratches  is  this — 
they  agree  in  direction  with  the  trend  of  the 
rock-ridges  and  hollows  described  above. 
Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  superficial  mark- 
ings have  all  been  produced  by  one  and  the 
same  agent.  In  the  upper  valleys  of  the 
Cheviots,  the  scratches  coincide  in  direction 
with  the  valleys,  which  is,  speaking  generally, 
from  south  to  north  in  Scotland,  but  as  we 
approach  the  low  grounds  they  begin  to  turn 
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more  to  the  en.-t  (just,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  case  with  the  cidges  antl  hollows),  until 
we  enter  England  to  the  e:ist  of  Coldstream 
when  the  striae  point  first  nearly  due  west 
and  east,  but  eveniually  swing  round  to  thi 
south-east,  as  is  well  seen  upon  the  limestone 
rocks  betiveen  Lowick  and  Belford.  Ii 
Teviotdale  the  general  trend  of  the  striK  i 
from  south-west  to  north-east,  a  directioi 
which  continues  to  hold  good  until  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Tweed  are  approached,  when, 
as  we  have  just  mentioned,  tbey  begin  to 
turn  more  and  more  to  the  east.  Thus  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  denuding  agent, 
whatever  it  was,  that  gave  rise  to  these 
ritiges  and  scratched  rock-snrfiices  must  have 
pressed  outwards  from  all  the  doaiiiiaiii 
watersheds,  and,  sweeping  down  through  the 
great  undulating  strath  that  lies  between 
ilie  Cheviots  and  the  Lammermuirs,  must 
have  gradually  turned  away  to  the  east  and 
south  as  it  rounded  the  northern  spurs  of  the 
former  range,  so  as  to  pass  south-east  over 
the  contiguous  maritime  distiicts  of  North- 
umberland. 

A  few  words  now  as  to  (he  character  of 
the  superficial  deposits  which  enter  so  largely 
into  the  composition  of  the  long  parallel 
banks  and  ridges  in  the  low  grounds  of  Rox- 
burghshire, Berwickshire,and  the  northern  part 
of  Northumberland.  The  most  conspicuous 
and  noteworthy  deposit  is  a  hard  tough  tena- 
cious clay  which  is  always  more  ot  less  weli- 
charged  with  blunted  and  subaugular  stones 
and  boulders,  scattered  pell-mell  through  the 
mass.  This  clay  is  as  a  rule  quite  unslrati- 
fied — it  shows  no  lines  of  bedding,  and 
akiiough  here  and  there  it  contains  irregular 
patches  and  beds  of  gravel  and  sand,  yet  it 
eviderttly  does  not  owe  its  origin  to  the 
action  of  water.  Its  colour  in  the  upper 
part  of  Teviotd.ile  and  the  Cheviots  is  gene- 
rally a  drab-broivn,  or  pale  grey  and  some- 
times yellow,  while  here  and  there,  as  in  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Jed  valley,  it  is  a  dark 
(l;iigy  bluish  grey.  In  the  lower  parts  of 
Tcviotdale  and  in  the  Tweed  district  it  is 
generally  red  or  reddish  brown.  The  stones 
m  the  clay  have  all  been  derived  from  the 
rocks  of  the  region  in  which  it  occurs, 
Tims  in  Tcviotdale  we  find  that  in  the 
higher  reaches  of  the  dale  which  are  Silurian 
the  stones  and  boulders  consist  of  various 
kinds  of  grcywacke,  &:c.  In  the  lower 
reaches,  however,  when  we  pass  into  the 
red  sandstone  area,  we  note  thai  the  clay 
begins  to  contain  fragments  of  red  sand- 
stone, while  the  clay  itself  takes  on  a  reddish 
tinge,  until  we  get  down  to  the  vale  of  the 


Tweed,  when  not  only  is  the  clay  very  de- 
cidedly red,  but  its  sandstone  boulders  also 
are  very  numerous.  The  same  appearances  1 
present  themsdves  in  passing  outwards  from 
the  Cheviots,  At  first  the  clay  contains 
only  stones  that  have  been  dwived  from 
the  upper  parts  of  the  hills,  but  by-atKl-by, 
as  we  near  the  low  grounds,  other  kinds 
begin  to  make  their  appearance,  so  that  by 
the  time  we  reach  the  Tweed  we  may  obtain 
from  the  clay  specimens  of  every  kind  of 
rock  that  occurs  within  the  drainage  area  of 
the  Teviot  and  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
river  Tweed. 

Look  at  the  stones,  and  you  will  observe 
that  all  the  harder  and  finer  grained  speci- 
mens are  well-smoothed  and  covered  with 
strie  or  scratches,  the  best  irxirked  of  which 
run  parallel  with  the  longer  diameter  of  each 
stone  and  boulder.  These  scratches  are 
evidently  very  simitar  to  those  markings 
that  cover  the  surface  of  the  underlying  solid 
rock,  and  we  may  feel  sure,  therefore,  that 
the  denuding  agent  which  smoothed  and 
scratched  the  solid  rocks  had  also  something 
to  do  with  the  stones  and  boulders  of  the 

Undemeoth  the  stony  clay,  or  7J7/,  as  it  is 
called,  we  find  here  and  there  certain  old 
rivH-  gravels.  We  know  that  these  graveb 
are  river  formations,  because  not  only  do 
they  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  valleys, 
but  the  stones,  we  can  see,  have  been 
arranged  by  water  running  in  one  constant 
direction,  and  thai  direction  is  always  timm 
the  valley  in  which  the  gravels  chance  to 
occur.  Frequently,  however,  there  is  no 
trace  of  such  underlying  gravels,  but  the  till 
rests  directly  upon  the  solid  rocks. 

Now  what  do  all  these  appearances  mean? 
It  is  clear  that  there  is  no  natural  agent  in 
this  country  engaged  in  rounding  and  scratch- 
ing the  rocks,  or  in  accumulatmg  a  stony 
clay  like  tilL  In  alpine  regions,  however, 
we  know  that  glaciers,  as  they  slowly  creep 
down  their  valleys,  grind  and  polish  and 
scratch  the  solid  roclM  over  which  they  pass, 
id  that  underneath  the  moving  ice  one 
may  detect  smoothed  and  striated  stones 
precisely  resembling  those  that  occur  in  till. 
Frost  in  such  alpine  regions  splits  up  the 
rocks  of  tile  ciifts  and  mountain  slopes  that 
overlook  a  glacier,  and  immense  masses  of 
angular  stones  and  ditris,  thus  loosened, 
oil  down  and  accumulate  along  the  flanks 
of  the  ice-streajns.  Eventually  such  accu- 
mulations are  borne  slowly  down  the  valley 
upon  the  back  of  the  glacier,  and  are  dropped 
at  last  over  the  terminal  front  of  the  icc, 
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where  they  beccpme  intenningled  with  the 
stones  aad  rubbish,  which  are  puslied  or 
washed  out  from  underneath  the  ice.  These 
heaps  and  masses  of  angular  dibris  and 
stones  are  called  "  moraines,"  and  one  can 
see  that  in  Switzerland  the  glaciers  must  at 
ne  time  have  been  much  larger,  for  ancient 
moraines  occur  far  down  in  the  low  grounds 
of  that  countiy — the  gtaciere  being  new  con- 
fined to  the  uppermost  reaches  of  the  deep 
mountaia  valleys.  Moreover,  we  may  note 
how  the  mountain-slopes  overlooking  the 
present  puny  glaciers  have  been  nibbed  by 
ice  up  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  existing  ice-streams. 
Now  since  the  aspect  presented  by  the 
gladated  rock-surfaces  of  Switzerland  is 
exactly  paralleled  by  the  rounded  and 
smootJied  rocks  of  Scotland,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  latter  have  had  a  similar  origin. 
A^ain,  we  find  throughout  the  low  grounds  ' 

'.  Switzerland  a  deposit  of  till  precisely ' 
resembling  that  which  is  so  well  dev^oped  j 
in  Teviotdale  and  the  valley  of  the  Tweed,  ■ 
And  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Swiss 
till  has  been  produced  by  the  action  of 
glader  ice,  we  are  compelled  to  believe  the 
same  of  the  till  in  Scotland. 

Let  us  further  note  that  in  the  deep 
mountain  valleys  of  Swttterland  the  glacial 
deposits  consist  for  the  most  part  of  coarse 
morainic  4^ris — of  such  materials,  in  short, 
as  the  terminal  moraines  of  existing  glaciers 
are  mainly  composed  of.  Not  infrequently 
this  'morainic  dy>rii  has  been  more  or  less 
acted  upon  by  the  rivers  that  escape  from 
the  glaciers,  and  the  angular  stones  have 
been  rounded  and  arranged  in  bedded 
masses.  It  is  only  when  we  get  out  of  the 
great  mountain  valleys  and  approach  the 
low  grounds  that  till,  or  stony  clay,  begins 
to  appear.  The  same  phenomena  charac- 
terize the  Cheviot  district.  In  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  mountain  valleva  at  the  heads  | 
of  the  Teviot,  the  Kale,  the  Bowmont,  &c.,  I 
till  either  does  not  occur  or  it  is  thin  I 
and  often  concealed  below  masses  of  rude  ' 
morainic  dkbris  and  gravel.  Out  in  the  low  I 
grounds,  however,  till,  as  we  have  already  | 
remarked,  is  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  the  ' 
superficial  deposits.  Prom  these  facts  it ' 
may  be  inferred  that  till  indicates  the 
fonner  presence  of  great  confluent  glaciers,  I 
while  morainic  dibris  in  hill-valleys  points  to  I 
the  action  of  comparatively  sniail  local  and  I 
isolated  glaciers.  I 

What,  then,  are  the  general  condusions 
which  may  be  derived  from  a  study  of  the 
rock-ridges,  flotings,  and  stris,  and  the  till 


of  the  Cheviot  district?  Clearly  this,  that 
the  whole  country  has  at  one  time  been 
deeply  buried  underneath  glacier  ice.  Tiie 
evidence  shows  us  that  the  broad  stratli 
stretching  between  the  Laromennuits  and 
the  Cheviots  must  have  been  filled  to  overlloiv- 
ing  with  a  great  mass  of  ice  that  descended 
from  the  uplands  of  Peebles  and  Selkirk  and 
the  broad-topped  heights  that  overlook  the 
sources  of  the  Tevtot.  The  Cheviots  appear 
to  have  been  quite  buried  underneath  this 
wide  sea  of  ice,  and  so  likewise  were  the 
Lammemiuirt.  At  the  same  time,  as  wc 
know,  all  Scotland  was  similarly  enveloped 
in  a  vast  sheet  of  snow  and  ice,  which 
streamed  out  from  the  main  watersheds  of 
the  country,  and  followed  the  lines  of  the 
chief  straths,  that  is  to  say,  the  general  slope 
of  the  ground.  The  track  of  the  ice  in  the 
Cheviot  district  is  very  distinctly  marked. 
In  Teviotdale  it  followed  the  trend  of  ihe 
valley,  and,  grinding  along  the  outcrop  of  the 
Silurian  strata,  deepened  old  hollows  and 
scooped  out  new  ones  in  the  soft  shaly  beds, 
while  the  intervening  harder  strata  which 
offered  greater  resistance  to  the  denuding 
action  of  the  ice,  did  not  wear  so  easily,  and 
so  were  rounded  off,  and  formed  a  series  of 
ridges  running  parallel  to  the  eroded  hollows. 
The  stones  and  rubbish,  dragged  along 
underneath  the  ice,  necessarily  increasetl 
as  the  glacier  mass  crept  on  its  way  The 
rocks  were  scratched  and  grooved  by  ihe 
stones  that  were  forced  over  them,  and  the 
polishing  was  completed  by  the  finer  sand  and 
clay  which  resulted  from  the  grinding  pro- 
cess. Wherever  a  rock  projected  there  would 
be  a  tendency  for  the  stones  and  clay  and 
sand  to  gather  behind  it.  One  may  notice 
the  same  kind  of  action  upon  the  hcd  of  a 
stream,  where  the  sediment  tends  to  collect 
in  the  rear  of  prominent  stones  and  boulders. 
And  we  can  hardly  fail  to  have  observed 
further  that  the  gravel  and  sand  of  a  river 
often  arranges  itself  under  the  action  of  the 
current  in  long  banks  which  run  parallel  to 
the  course  of  the  water.  So  underjicalh  the 
ice-sheet  did  the  stones  and  sand  and  clay 
behave.  Behind  projecting  rocks  in  sheltered 
nooks  and  hollows,  they  accumulated,  while 
in  pbces  exposed  to  the  fuU  sweep  of  the 
ice-stream  they  were  piled  up  and  drawn  out 
into  long  parallel  banks  and  ridges,  the  trend 
of  which  coincided  in  direction  with  the  ice- 
flow.  The  presence  of  confused  and  irregu- 
lar patches  and  lenticular  beds  of  sand,  clay, 
and  gravel  in  the  till  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand when  we  know  that  there  is  alwav. 
men  or  less  water  flowing  on  uodementh  a 
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gl&cicr.  Such  streams  must  assort  the  ice 
dibris,  and  roll  angulai  fragments  into 
rounded  stones  and  pebbles ;  but  the  mate- 
rials thus  assorted  in  layers  will  ever  and 
anon  be  crushed  up  so  as  jto  be  either  partially 
or  wholly  obliterated  by  the  slowly  moving 
glacier. 

As  the  stones  and  clay  were  derived  from 
the  underlying  rocks,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  colour  of  the  till  should  vary.  In  the 
Silurian  tracts  it  is  pale  yellowish,  oi  bluish 
grey.and  thestones  consist  chiefly  of  fragments 
of  Silurian  rocks,  all  blunted  and  smoothed, 
and  often  beautifully  polished  and  striated. 
When  we  get  into  Uie  red  sandstone  region 
of  the  low  grounds  the  colour  of  the  clay 
begins  by-and-by  to  change,  and  fragments 
of  red  sandstone  become  commingled  with 
tlie  Silurian  stones,  until  ere  long  the  colour 
of  the  deposit  is  decidedly  red,  and  sand- 
stone fragments  abound.  Everywhere  the 
stones  show  that  they  have  been  carried 
persistently  in  one  direction,  and  that  is 
aui  fretn  the  watershed,  and  down  the  main 
valleys. 

The  direction  of  the  ice-marks  upon  the 
solid  rocks,  and  the  trend  of  the  "  dnims," 
as  the  parallel  ridges  of  till  are  termed,  show 
that  the  ice-sheet  of  Teviotdale  and  Tweed 
gradually  turned  away  to  the  east  and  south- 
east as  it  swept  round  the  north-eastern  spurs 
of  the  Cheviots.  Now  we  may  well  ask 
why  the  ice  did  not  go  right  out  into  the 
North  Sea,  which  is  apparently  the  course  it 
ought  to  have  followed.  The  same  curious 
deflection  affected  the  great  ice-stieam  that 
occupied  the  basin  of  the  Forth,  When  it 
got  past  North  Berwick,  that  stream,  instead  of 
flowing  directlyeast  into  the  North  Sea,  turned 
away  to  the  south-east  and  overflowed  the 
northern  spurs  of  the  Lammermuirs,  bring- 
ing with  it  into  the  valley  of  the  Tweed 
stones  and  boulders  which  had  travelled  all 
the  way  from  the  Highlands.  It  is  obvious 
there  must  have  been  some  impediment  to 
the  flow  of  the  Scotch  ice  into  the  basin  of 
the  North  Sea.  What  could  have  blocked 
its  passage  in  that  direction  ?  At  the  very 
time  that  Scodand  lay  concealed  beneath 
its  ice-sheet,  Norway  and  Sweden  were 
likewise  smothered  in  ice  which  attained  a 
thickness  of  not  less  than  five  or  six  thou- 
sand feet.  The  whole  basin  of  the  Baltic 
was  occupied  by  a  vast  glacier  which  flowed 
south  into  Northern  Germany,  and  this  sheet 
was  continuous  with  glacier-ice  that  crossed 
over  Denmark.  When  we  consider  how 
shallow  the  North  Sea  is  (it  does  not  average 
more  than  forty  fathoms  between  Scotland 


and  the  Continent),  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
immense  masses  of  ice  descending  from  Nor- 
way could  not  possibly  have  floated  off, 
but  must  actually  have  crept  across  the  bot- 
tom of  that  sea  until  they  abutted  upon  and 
coalesced  with  the  Scotdi  ice,  so  as  to  form 
one  vast  mer  de  glaa.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
Scandinavian  ice  blocked  up  the  path  of  the 
Scotch  glaciers  into  the  basin  of  the  North 
Sea,  and  compelled  them  to  flow  south-east 
into  England.*  Had  there  been  no  such 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  Scotch 
glaciers,  it  is  impossible  to  beheve  that  snow 
and  ice  could  ever  have  accumulated  to 
such  a  depth  in  Scodand.  The  Scotch  ice 
reached  a  thickness  of  some  three  thousand 
feet  in  its  deeper  parts.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  had  there  been  a  free  course  for 
the  glaciers,  they  would  have  moved  off  before 
they  could  have  attained  this  thickness.  And 
we  can  hardly  doubt,  therefore,  that  it  was 
the  damming-up  of  their  outlet  by  the  great 
Scandinavian  ice-sheet  that  enableifl  them  to 
deepen  to  such  an  extent  in  the  valleys  and 
low  grounds  of  Scotland. 

When  the  ice-sheet  was  at  its  thickest,  the 
Cheviots  were  completely  covered,  neverthe- 
less they  served  to  divide  the  ice-flow  be- 
tween Scotland  and  England,  although  here 
and  there  one  finds  that  the  ice  passed  over 
some  of  the  lower  summits,  carrying  with  it 
boulders  and  stones.  This  is  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  circumstance  in  Scotland  and 
other  glaciated  countries.  Thus  we  note 
that  Highland  boulders  have  been  brought 
into  the  vaie  of  the  Tweed  across  the  Lun- 
mermuirs  \  and  in  the  same  way  boulders 
from  the  heights  overlooking  Eskdale  have 
been  carried  over  some  of  the  lower  hill-tops 
mto  the  vale  of  the  Teviot.  In  like  manner 
the  Swedish  ice  occasionally  overflowed  the 
lower  mountain-tops  of  the  dividing  ridge  or 
watershed  into  Norway. 

What  wonder  now  that  the  Cheviot  area 
should  exhibit  so  many  flowing  outlines, 
that  the  hills  should  be  so  smoothed  and 
rounded  and  fluted,  that  the  low  grounds 
should  be  cumbered  with  such  heaps  of 
day  and  striated  stones?  Long  before  the 
great  glaciers  appeared,  the  rocks  had  been 
weathered  and  worn  by  the  action  of  the 
usual  atmospheric  forces,  and  each  had 
assumed  its  own  peculiar  outline ;  but  how 
gready  has  this  been  modified  by  the  grind- 
g  acdon  of  the  ice-sheet !  How  projecting 
<cks  have  been  rubbed,  and  what  destruc- 
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tion  has  befallen  the  loose  accumulations  or 
river  gravel,  sand,  and  clay  that  gathered  in 
the  valleys  before  the  advent  of  the  Ice  Age ! 
All  that  now  remains  of  these  are  a  few 
patches  preserved  here  and  there  under- 
neath the  till.  The  Cheviots  can  tell  us 
nothing  of  the  kinds  of  plants  and  animals 


glacial  times.  All  we  learn  is  that  streams 
and  rivers  flowed  as  they  flow  now,  and  that 
by-and-by  everything  was  changed,  and  the 
land  disappe.Tied  underneath  a  vaat  covering 
of  snow  and  ice. 

In  my  concluding  paper  I  will  show  how 
this  ice  period  passed  away,  and  how  the 


that  clothed  and  peopled  the  country  in  pre-  i  present  condition  of  things  succeeded. 


A  SIXTEENTH-CENTURY  REVIVAL. 


THE  Anabaptist  movement  in  the  first 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century  was    un- 
doubtedly a  real  "  revival." 

If  you  ask,  "Why,  then,  was  it  mixed  up 
with  so  many  social  extravagances  ?  "  I  ask 
you,  jn  turn,  to  think  what  the  yoke  of  Rome 
had  been,  how  it  had  crushed  out  all  aspira- 
tion, nipped  in  the  bud  all  spiritual  life ; 
and  therefore,  as  matter  of  course,  when 
the  yoke  was  broken,  those  whom  it  had  kept 
down  knew  not  what  to  make  of  their  new 
liberty.  Moreover,  though  doubtless  in 
the  dark  ages  the  Church  had  stood  with 
the  poor  against  oppression,  it  had,  long 
before  the  sixteenth  century,  become  the 
handmaid  of  secular  tyranny.  Its  prelates 
were  great  nobles;  it  was  wealthy,  and 
anxious  to  keep  and  to  increase  its  wealth. 
For  men  who  had  begun  to  read  theii  Bibles, 
a  more  unscriptutal  personage  than  a  German 
prince-bishop,  who  had  bought  his  prefer- 
ment, if  he  had  not  got  it  by  some  question- 
able political  intrigue,  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine. 

Hence  it  was,  that  almost  all  mediaeval 
sectaries  thought  the  state  of  society 
rotten  as  well  as  the  state  of  religion  j  and 
hence  it  was  that  society,  as  well  as  the 
priesthood,  was  always  against  them.  What 
blood  and  tears,  what  untold  misery,  went  to 
the  putting  down  of  such  sects  as  the  Paterini, 
for  instance,  who,  first  noticed  in  Italy,  though 
they  came  from  eastern  Europe,  spread 
throttgh  France,  and  over  to  our  own  island. 
With  what  unction  that  joker  of  jokes.  Waller 
of  Mapes,  who  wrote  "  The  Courtiers'  Jest- 
book"  (Nuga  curiaiium),  tells  how  the  mis- 
believing wretches,  who,  he  said,  worshipped 
the  devil  under  the  form  of  a  big  rat  (rats 
were  newly  come  into  Western  Europe), 
were  turned  out  of  town  and  village,  and 
left  to  perish  of  cold  and  hunger  in  the  very 
hard  winter  of  the  year  of  grace,  uya.  One 
thinks  of  the  New  Forest  Shakers ;  save  that 
the  Paterini  had  no  lady  to  give  them 
;£i,ooo,  and  not  even  a  barn  or  a  tent  to  , 
xvir— M 


shelter  in  when  priests  anathematized  them 
and  magistrates  drove  them  forth.  It  was 
always  the  same — Albigenaes,  followers  of 
Peter  Waldo,  Bohemian  Taborites  —  the 
Church  always  persuaded  the  State  that  they 
were  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  stamped 
'  out.  And  so  it  was  with  the  Anabaptists  of 
'  1520,  and  later.  At  first  there  was  nothing 
I  political  about  them.  No  doubt  they  believed 
■  the  Pope  was  Antichrist,  and  the  Roman 
I  Church  the  mother  of  all  abomination^  \  and 
they  used  of  "  the  world  "  the  phrases  which 
they  found, ready  to  their  hand  in  Sl  John, 
looking  (as  the  first  Christians  had  looked) 
for  "a  new  world  wherein  dwelletli  right- 
eousness," and  for  the  doing  away  with  the 
present  godless  order  of  things.  But  this, 
they  held,  was  not  to  be  man's  work.  Had 
not  Christ,  in  the  garden,  bidden  Peter  put 
up  his  sword  into  the  sheath?  "Society" 
was  doomed,  but  its  destruction  would  be 
wrought  by  God,  not  by  man.  A  harmless 
set  of  men  they  were,  full  of  wonderful 
enthusiasm,  not  content  with  talking  about 
well-doing,  but  working  with  a  will  at  all 
sorts  of  good  works. 

Romanism  liad  stifled  the  national  con- 
science in  every  European  country-.  Even 
Lutheranism  was  soon  found  to  be  tending 
to  become  merely  formal.  The  religions 
houses  had  been  seized,  the  old  clergy  had 
been  turned  out ;  and  then,  after  the  strain, 
came  a  reaction,  the  people  settled  down  on 
their  lees.  "  Men  are  getting  so  lukewarm," 
writes  Wicel  in  1531,  "  ttiat  if  a  preacher  , 
insists  on  the  need  of  comin^r  back  to  God, 
and  giving  up  one's  sins,  and  i,"4dinE  a  good  | 
life,  he  is  called  an  Anabaptist."  The  name 
had  come  to  be  used  just  as  "Methodist" 
was  at  one  time  used  among  ourselves ;  and  its 
being  so  used  is  a  proof  that  the  earnestness 
of  these  people  did  not  evaporate  in  talk. 
But  I  am  not  concerned  nou-  to  point  out 
the  spiritual  value  of  what  they  taught,  or 
even  the  wonderful  beauty  of  much  that  diey 
taught.     Whatlwanttoshow  is,  how  people 
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who  biindlj'  strove  to  draw  nearer  to  God 
than  the  official  religions  enabled  them  to  do, 
were  then  treated.  One  word  might  suffice,  for 
they  were  persecuted  by  everybody — by  Pro- 
testants as  much  as  by  Komanists  ;  Bucer, 
and  Zwingle,  and  the  Zurich  magistrates  were 
hardlyless  bitter  against  them  than  the  prince- 
bishop  of  Miinster  himself.  Toleration  in 
those  days  was  not  even  understood.  Of 
course  it  was  natural  for  Romanists  to  be 
intolerant,  toleration  on  their  part  would  have 
been  illogical;  but  Lutherans  and  Calvinists 
werealmostas  persecuting  as  theiroid  enemies 
of  the  Papacy,  though  their  own  existence 
was  based  on  "  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment ;"  claiming  it  for  themselves,  they  were 
apt  to  deny  it  to  others.  As  Lord  Macaulay 
remarks,  in  reference  to  our  Commonwealth, 
"  No  one  at  that  time  thought  of  prac- 
tising toleration,  or  even  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  except  a  fan  Anabap- 
tists" They  had  been  persecuted  by  every 
party,  and  in  this  way  the  truth  that  "  let  be  " 
is  the  only  true  rule  in  matters  of  opinion, 
seems  to  have  been  brought  home  to  them. 
It  is  astonishing  how  soon  the  different  Pro- 
testant communities  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the 
maxim, "  Cuj  us  regio  ej  us  religio" — that  a  man 
was  bound  to  keep  to  the  established  religion 
of  the  country  in  which  he  was  bom.  Ro- 
manism, for  instance,  was  wrong;  it  would 
be  shocking  in  a  Scotchman  or  a  Hessian  to 
turn  Papist,  but  with  a  Spaniard  the  case  was 
different,  he  was  bom  to  it  In  such  com- 
munities Anabaptism  was,  of  course,  an 
offence.  For  a  short  while,  indeed,  during 
the  "  Peasants'  War,"  everybody,  all  Ger- 
many over,  was  free  to  teach  what  he  pleased. 
Princes  and  bishops  were  loo  busy  struggling 
for  dear  life  to  look  into  what  a  few  visionary 
preachers  were  doing.  But  when  the  battles 
of  Frankenhausenand  Miihlliausenhad  ruined 
the  peasants'  cause,  repression  began  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  little  towns  of 
Waldshut  and  Hallau,  for  instance,  on  the 
Swiss  frontier,  had  been  practically  inde- 
pendent while  the  stru^le  was  going  on, 
and  during  their  independence  they  had 
become  almost  wholly  Anabaptist,  When 
the  war  was  over,  they  passed  again  under 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  the  people  had  at 
once  to  banish  their  preachers,  and  either  to 
conform  to  Romanism,  or  else  to  leave  their 
homes  and  country. 

This  was  no  idle  threat ;  if  men  lingered, 
they  might  lose  their  chance  of  escape.  In 
the  Tyrol,  between  1527  and  1531,  nearly 
a  thousand  Anabaptists  were  put  to  death. 
Seventy-five  were  executed  in  less  than  .two 


months  in  the  little  town  of  Linz,  the 
capital  of  Upper  Austria,  on  the  Danube. 
Bavaria  was  even  worse  than  Austria. 
Duke  William  ordered  every  Anabaptist  to 
be  kiHed;  if  he  recanted  at  the  last  moment, 
all  the  favour  he  got  was  to  have  his 
head  cut  off ;  if  he  was  obstinate,  he 
was  burnt  alive.  In  Swabia,  the  sectaries 
were  generally  put  to  death  without  being 
tried.  Often  death  was  inflicted  with  the 
most  hoiribte  tortures,  for  the  punishments 
in  those  good  old  times  were  incredibiy 
cruel,  especially  in  Germany.*  For  instance, 
at  Rothenburg,  on  the  Neckar,  in  1527, 
Michael  Sattler,  an  Anabaptist  teacher,  was 
burnt  alive,  after  having  had  his  tongue 
pulled  out,  and  his  flesh  torn  away  with  red- 
hot  pincers.  In  Protestant  states  they  did 
not  usually  torture,  they  either  beheaded  the 
Anabaptists  or  drowned  them.  This  last  was 
the  favourite  method  in  Switjerknd.  "  They 
insist  on  total  immersion"  (said  Zwingle), 
"  I'll  give  them  more  of  it  than  they'll  like." 
The  only  prince  who  treated  them  with  any- 
thing like  humanity  was  Philip,  tht  bigamous 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  he  whom  Luther  sup- 
ported in  his  bigamy,  "  Persecute  them  as 
I  do,"  said  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  "  No," 
replied  he,  "  I'll  treat  them  just  as  I  did 
those  silly  peasants.  A  few  of  the  worst 
must  go  to  prison ;  but,  with  all,  my  aim  will 
be  to  lead  them,  not  to  force  them,  to  the 
truth,"  Philip  was  too  strong  to  be  .put 
dovm,  so  he  was  allowed  to  have  his  way ; 
smaller  men  who  tried  to  act  humanely  were 
compelled  to  be  bigots.  Thus,  Prince  Lich- 
tenstein  (the  Lichtensteins  were  sovereign 
princes  till  the  other  day,  with  the  right  of 
coining  their  own  money)  had  given  an 
asylum  on  his  Moravian  estates  to  the  Anabap- 
tists, who  had  been  turned  out  of  Waldshut. 
There  they  seemed  for  some  time  happily 
out  of  sight,  Hulmaier,  one  of  their  teachers, 
called  Nikolsburg,  the  little  town  in  which 
they  settled,  Emmaus  in  Moravia.  Other 
communities  were  soon  founded  at  Briinn, 
Znaim,  Austerlitz,  and  other  places  in  Moravia 
and  Bohemia.  But  they  were  not  long  left 
unharassed;  Archduke  Ferdinand  said  to  the 
prince:  "  Give  up  your  arch-heretics  to  me," 
and  Lichtenstein  obeyed.  Within  two  years 
after  he  had  begun  preaching  at  Nikolsburg, 
Hulmaier,  an  old  professor  of  Ingoktadt 
University,  was  burned  alive,  showing  the 
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£ame  indomitable  courage  and  calm  resigna- 
tion which  John  Huss  had  already  shown. 
Brodli  and  Blaurock,  two  other  preachers, 
were  put  to  death  in  the  same  way,  Hatzer 
was  beheaded  at  Constance;  and  Langen- 
mantel,  of  a  patrician  family  in  Augsburg, 
was  burnt  by  the  Swabian  authorities.  This 
is  what  persecution  meant  in  those  days. 
Even  Strasburg,  where  the  Anabaptists  were 
tolerated  for  a  time,  at  last  drove  them  out. 
Holland  was  their  only  place  of  refuge  in 
Europe,  and  even  there  they  did  not  always 
get  full  toleration.  No  wonder  that  men  who 
were  hunted  in  this  way  should  grow  wild  in 
their  views,  and  desperately  fanatical  in  their 
teaching.  Surely  the  end  must  be  at  hand 
of  a  world  in  which  such  things  were  per- 
mitted; the  "souls  under  the  altar"  were 
crying :  "  How  long,  O  Lord  ?"  and  their  cry 
must  be  heard.  One  man,  Hut,  who  was 
afterwards  put  to  death,  fixed  the  end  of  the 
world  for  Whit-Sunday,  1528.  The  Lord 
would  come,  and  would  gather  together  the 
faithful  few,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  human 
race  would  pass  away  into  destruction.  Mel- 
chior  Hoffmann,  a  furrier,  who  had  preadied 
a  great  deal  in  Livonia,  and  afterwards  in 
Holland,  put  forth  the  same  views;  he  taught 
that  the  end  of  all  things  was  at  hand,  and 
found  Dutchmen  enough  of  like  opinions  to 
form  a  numerous  sect,  the  Mekhioiites,  who 
held  by  him  implicitly.  By-and-by  he  came 
to  Strasburg,  was  imprisoned  by  Bucer,  and, 
losing  his  senses  in  confinement,  gave  out 
thathe  was  Elias,  the  forerunner  of  the  Christ, 
who  was  at  once  to  make  his  second  advent. 
This  wild  stuff  he  preached  through  his  cell 
window  to  thousands,  who  fiocked  into  the 
moat,  eager  to  catch  the  inspired  prisoner's 
every  word.  The  authorities  tried  to  keep 
them  away,  but  they  came  all  the  more ;  and 
Hoffmann  went  on  preaching  till  his  death, 
which  happened  suddenly  in  the  prison.  Most 
of  us  have  heard  about  the  sort  of  "  Christ" 
who  did  appear — the  Anabaptist  tailor,  John 
of  Leyden — who  for  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  held  the  episcopal  city  of  Munster,  and 
set  the  bishop  at  de6ance.  It  is  hard  to  tell 
what  Melchior,  the  messenger  of  the  Christ, 
would  have  thought  of  such  a  strange  Mes- 
siah ;  for  this  Mtinster  busmess  is  a  sad  story 
of  human  folly  atoned  for  by  the  cruelty 
with  which  it  was  stamped  out  when  the  city 
was  taken.  But  still,  on  the  whole,  despite 
such  extravagances,  the  Anabaptist  move- 
ment was  a  "revival"  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word  ;  it  gave  spiritual  life  to  thousands 
who  had  been  grovelling  in  brutish  ignorance, 
A  creed  whose  professors  met  suffering  and 


death  as  these  people  did,  must  have  had  a 
good  effect  on  the  moral  lone  of  the  age. 
To  see  men  and  women  mount  the  scaffold 
orgo  to  the  stake  singing  hymns  and  praising 
God  that  they  were  found  worthy  to  suffer  for 
Him,  was  like  going  back  to  the  times  of  pri- 
mitive Christianity,  No  wonder  that  Anabap- 
tists multiplied ;  as  of  old,  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  Church.  Every 
congregation  kept  a  list  of  its  martyrs  ;  and 
these  were  handed  about  from  town  to  town, 
that  town  being  the  proudest  which  could 
show  the  longest  hsL  No  wonder  the  lives 
of  many  of  "the  brethren"  were  marveb  of 
self-devotion  and  purity;  what  could  one, 
who  might  at  any  moment  be  seized  and 
hurried  out  of  this  world,  care  for  the  trifles 
which  make  the  sum  of  most  of  our  lives? 
There  must  have  been  a  terrible  sincerity 
about  these  people.  Nowadays  it  is  so  easy 
to  say  diat  we  beUeve,  for  saying  so  costs  us 
just  nothing  at  all,  except  the  occasional  use 
of  a  few  religious  phrases ;  their  belief  meant 
givmg  up  everything,  and  being  ready  to 
meet  the  cruellest  of  deaths. 

Hence  there  are  two  points  of  «>ntiast 
between  the  Anabaptist  "revival"  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  that  which  has  lately 
been  going  on  in  England ;  there  could  be 
no  mistake  about  that ;  a  man  or  woman 
would  not  have  turned  Anabaptist  in  those 
days  for  fashion's  sake,  or  because  he  or 
she  was  carried  away  by  the  excitement 
<rf  a  multitude.  There  was  nothing  excit- 
ing about  the  life,  except  its  too  proba- 
ble end.  Community  of  goods,  adopted  as 
having  been  the  usage  of  the  earliest  Chris- 
tians, was  almost  forced  upion  the  Anabap- 
tists by  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
compelled  to  live.  The  children,  for 
instance,  were  naturally  fed,  taught,  and 
clothed  at  the  cost  of  each  "church,"  for  no 
paient  could  be  sure  that  before  a  week  was 
over  his  family  would  not  for  ever  be  de- 
prived of  a  father's,  perhaps  also  of  a 
mother's,  support  The  regulation  of  mar- 
riages followed  as  matter  of  course  ;  in  times 
like  those,  "  the  church  "  was  better  able  to 
judge  than  the  individual,  whether  in  his  or 
her  case  marriage  was  desirable,  or  whether 
St.  Paul's  advice  to  the  Corinthians  (i  Cor. 
19 — 31)  should  be  acted  on  ;  and,  if 
desirable,  with  whom.  Rules  like  these, 
iterfering  more  or  less  with  the  liberty  of 
the  individual,  are  found  in  most  dose  reli- 
gious bodies ;  the  Anabaptist  communities, 
especially  those  in  Moravia,  had  many 
points  in  common  with  the  Shaker  com- 
munities of  America,  for  instance.     That  wa& 
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the  normal  state  of  Anabaptism.  Why,  at 
Munster,  under  this  John  Bockelsohn,  and 
his  lieiitena.iiC  Kniperd oiling/ their  practices 
took  such  a  wildly  different  form,  and  degen- 
erated into  shameful  excesses,  seems  simply 
due  to  the  fact  that  elsewhere  the  sect  was 
persecuted,  while  at  Munster  it  had  for  some 
time  rot  only  the  upper  hand,  but  the  com- 
plete control  of  law  and  justice  and  every- 
thing. When  people  believe  that  "the  Law' 
is  solely  for  "  the  ungodly,"  while  they  are 
"  the  godly,"  there  is  no  knowing  into  what 
extravagances  they  may  run,  if  there  is  n 
civil  magistrate  to  check  them.  How  sobt 
German  burghers  could  let  a  madman  (f( 
John  of  Leyden  must  have  been  mad)  bnng 
absolute  ruin  on  their  town,  upsetting  every 
authority,  destroying  almost  every  relic 
antiquity — among  them  a  priceless  library 
classical  MSS.,  purchased  in  Italy  by  one  of 
the  bishops — and  outraging  all  right  feeling  by 
the  grossest  acts  of  immorality,  and  the  most 
diabolical  cruelty,  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand. There  is  the  fact;  the  success  of  Mor- 
monisni,  the  final  acts  of  the  Paris  Commune 
(though  these  were  propriety  and  saneness 
itself  compared  with  Bockelsohn's  saiur- 
naiia  at  Miinster),  show  that  even  nowadays 
the  power  of  delusion  is  pretty  strong.  But 
still  we  are  better  than  they  were  ;  and  this 
is  the  second  point  which  the  story  of  these 
Anabaptists  teaches.  The  first  was,  that 
theirs  was  an  inteasely  practical  creed,  not 
evaporating  in  talk,  but  determined  to  do 
something.  Here  is  a  contrast  with  the  pre- 
sent day;  wetendtobeunrealinourrevivalism 
as  in  most  other  things ;  and  this  is  not  to  our 
praise,  though,  as  far  as  revivals  go,  it  perhaps 
lids  us  of  some  of  tlie  most  crying  evils  con- 
nected with  thein.  The  other  point  of  contrast 
is  all  in  our  favour ;  it  is  the  very  different  iiay 
in  which  "  society  "  now  deals  with  sects  like 
these  Anabaptists.  Men  cannot  be  martyrs 
nowadays  if  they  would.  A  German  Ana- 
baptist, three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
a  fifth  monarchy  man  in  Cromwell's  time, 
were  likely  at  any  moment  to  suffer 
for  their  faith.  At  this  age  of  the  world 
people  do  not  suffer  in  that  way,  not  even 
in  Spain  or  Mexico ;  public  opinion  would 
not  stand  it ;  and  that,  I  think,  is  the  one 
thing  on  which  tlie  modern  world  may  con- 
gratulate itself.  Some  folks  are  constantly 
telling  us  tliat  the  H'orld  is  getting  worse  and 


worse ;  they  acquiesce  in  the  deterioration 
as  "  a  sign  of  the  end."  I  find  it  hard  to 
answer  them  when  I  think  of  Emma 
Mines  ;  of  speculators  bloated  by  the  ruin  of 
hundreds ;  of  the  whole  Dowlais  district, 
where  such  colossal  fortunes  have  been  made 
by  the  masters,  atid  such  untold  sums  wasted 
on  drink  by  the  men,  reported  to  be  without 
a  single  hospital,  though  accidents  must  have 
been  happening  there  daily. 

It  is  very  true  that  evil  now  comes  more  t 
the  front  because  everything  nowadays  : 
known;  light  is  thrown  into  all  sorts  of 
dark  comers  which  in  "  the  good  old  days  " 
no  one  thought  of  spying  into.  People 
then  starved  and  fell  ill  and  rotted  away, 
without  anybody  troubling  himself  about 
it ;  it  was  the  will  of  God.  When  such 
things  happen  now  there  is  at  once  an  out- 
cry. That  is  a  happy  change,  I  say  to 
myself,  and  truly  consolitig ;  and  when  I 
want  more  lively  comfort,  I  take  up  some 
old  story,  like  that  of  these  German  and 
Swiss  Anabaptists,  and  seeing  how  dif- 
ferently such  folks  are  treated,  and  how 
differently  they  behave  nowadays,  I  feel 
sure  that  real  progress  towards  good  has 
been  made.  Yes  ;  despite  our  uncharitable- 
ness — sect  damning  sect — we  are  more  tole- 
rant (no  thanks  Co  the  sects  for  that — the 
magistrate,  more  truly  Christian  than  the 
"  professors,"  keeps  us  in  order),  and  despite 
our  extravagances  {and  they  are  great,  both 
among  the  orthodox  and  the  "  spiritualists  "), 
we  keep  clear  of  the  excesses  into  which, 
after  the  persecutions  that  I  have  detailed, 
these  German  fanatics  fell.  We  don't  try 
to  quench  the  fires  of  fanaticism  in  its  own 
blood,  and  therefore  it  takes  a  mild  Ibrm,  and 
warms  and  cheers  instead  of  wasting  in  wild 
conflagration.  John  of  Leyden,  and  Kniper- 
dolling,  were  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
burnings  and  beheadings  of  a  dozen  years ; 
"  ihc  saints"  were  at  last  to  reign,  and  they 
did  reign  with  a  vengeance.  We  escape 
such  horrors  by  virtue  of  that  one  blessed 
fact :  we  have  leamt  to  be  tolerant — to  leave 
men  free  in  their  opinions,  provided  they 
don't  outrage  the  usages  of  society.  Tliat 
"  secular  arm,"  which  the  Church  used  always 
to  call  in  to  punish  the  heretics,  from  being 
merely  an  arm  to  smite,  has  become  also  a 
head  to  guide.  The  magistrate  is  supreme, 
and  not  the  bigoL 
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By  the  Rev.  CANON  ELUOTT. 


TT  has  been  well  said  that  "  the  history  of 
'-  Noah,  next  after  the  history  of  Christ,  is 
that  which  perhaps  most  forcibly  arrests  our 
thonghts,  impresses  our  consciences,  and  yet 
revives  our  hopes."*  It  is  beside  our  pre- 
sent purpose  to  discuss  the  philosophical 
explanation  of  the  flood,  or  the  extent  of  the 
area  over  which  it  prevailed.  This  much  is 
certain,  if  we  receive  the  account  which  is 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  as  history, 
not  as  fable,  that  a  more  awful  judgment 
was  never  inflicted  upon  the  earth,  that  a 
more  striking  type  was  never  exhibited  of 
the  doom  which  ultimately  awaits  it. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  a  more  appalling 
sight  than  that  which  presented  itself  to  the 
eyes  of  Noah,  as  he  quitted  the  ark  in  which 
he  had  been  immured  for  upwards  of  a  year, 
and  gazed  upon  the  wreck  of  a  dismantled 
world.  That  world  which,  at  the  period  of 
its  creation,  had  been  pronounced  by  its 
Maker  to  be  "  very  good,"  had  been  made, 
in  a  signal  manner,  subject  to  vanity  by 
reason  of  the  sin  of  its  inhabitants.  God's 
own  sermon  against  that  sin  had  been 
delivered ;  and  whilst  the  righteous  had 
"  scarcely  been  saved,"  the  ungodly  had 
miserably  perished. 

So  far  as  it  is  permitted  us  to  infer  from 
Noah's  acts  what  was  passing  in  his  heart, 
we  should  conclude  that,  mingled  with  his 
emotions  of  gratitude  for  the  signal  mercies 
which  he  had  experienced  at  the  hands  of 
the  Lord,  his  first  thoughts  as  he  left  the  ark 
were  thoughts  of  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of 
sin,  and  of  the  need  of  atonement ;  for  im- 
mediately after  the  account  of  his  going 
forth  from  the  ark,  we  read  that  "  Noah 
builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord;"  and 
further,  that,"  of  every  clean  beast,  and  of 
every  dean  fowl,"  which  he  had  preserved 
with  so  much  costly  labour  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  he  "  offered  burnt-offerings  on 
the  altar"  (Gen.  viii.  20). 

But  together  with  deep  convictions  of  ihc 
evil  of  sin  and  of  the  long-suffering  for- 
bearance and  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Lord,  we  may  scarcely  doubt  that  anxious 
inquiries  would  arise  within  the  breast  of 
Noah,  whether  the  world,  thus  signally  con- 
signed to  the  dominion  of  death,  could  ever 
again  teem  with  life ;  and  that  gloomy 
doubts  and  fears  would  disquiet  him,  lest, 
even  though  man  and  beast  should  again  be 


multiplied  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  the 
fountains  of  the  deep  might  once  more  be 
broken  up,  and  not  even  eight  souls  escape 
the  universal  destruction. 

Now  it  was  at  this  time,  and  under  these 
circumstances,  that  that  God  who  ever 
mingles  mercy  with  judgment,  and  who 
"  stayeth  His  rough  wind  in  the'day  of  the 
east  wind,"  was  pleased  to  impart  to  Noah 
and  to  his  family  the  gracious  assurance  that 
He  would  "  establish  His  covenant "  with 
them  and  with  their  seed,  and  that  "  all  flesh 
should  no  more  be  cut  off  by  the  waters  of  a 
flood"  (Gen.  ix.  11).  And  forasmuch  as  men 
are  ever  more  prone  to  be  moved  by  that 
which  appeals  to  their  senses  than  by  that 
which  is  a  simple  matter  of  faith,  and  seeing 
further  that  faith  is  most  apt  to  be  shaken 
when  old  temptations  again  assail  them,  and 
when  past  dangers  and  difficulties  again 
threaten  them,  it  pleased  God,  in  His  graci- 
ous condescension  to  human  weakness  and 
infirmity,  to  appoint  an  outward  and  visible 
sign  which  should  serve  at  once  to  confirm 
their  faith  and  to  dispel  their  fears;  and  to 
ordain  that  whilst  the  gathering  storm  should 
serve  to  remind  them  of  the  destruction 
which  overtook  the  world  because  of  sin, 
the  bow  set  in  the  clouds  should  assure 
them  of  the  promise  given  to  Noah,  that  the 
waters  should  no  more  become  "  a  flood  to 
destroy  all  flesh,"  "  And  God  said.  This  is 
the  token  of  the  covenant  which  I  make 
between  me  and  you,  and  every  living  crea- 
ture that  is  with  you,  for  perpetual  genera- 
tions j  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it 
shall  be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant  between 
me  and  the  earth.  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  when  I  bring  a  cloud  over  the  earth, 
that  the  bow  shall  be  seen'  in  the  cloud : 
and  I  will  remember  my  covenant  which  is 
between  me  and  you  and  every  living  crea- 
ture of  all  flesh ;  and  the  waters  shall  no 
more  become  a  flood  to  destroy  all  flesh" 
(Gen.  ix.  12—15)- 

It  is  needless  to  adduce  any  argument  in 
proof  that  the  reference  in  these  verses  is 
to  the  literal  rainbow,  and  not,  as  was  sup- 
posed in  early  times,  to  Divine  Providence 
figuratively  compared  to  a  bow ;  sometimes 
stretched,  that  its  anows  may  pierce  the 
adversaries ;  sometimes  loosened,  tliat  the 
long-suffering  of  God  may  be  accounted  ■ 
salvation.  An  inquiry  of  greater  interest  is, 
Whether  the  rainbow  vas  first  seen  in  the 
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clouds  after  the  Deluge,  or  whether,  having 
been  long  visible,  it  was  then  first  appointed 
as  a  sign  of  God's  covenant  with  man.  To 
this  inquiry  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
positive  answer  can  be  returned.  We  know 
that  in  Eden,  previously  to  the  fall,  "  there 
went  up  a  mist  from  the  earth,  and  waterec 
the  whole  face  of  the  earth,"  or  rather  of  thi 
ground  (Gen.  ii.  6)  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible, 
although  it  does  not  appear  probable,  that 
the  moisture  required  for  vegetation  < 
tinued  to  t5b  thus  supplied,  and  that  it 
not  until  after  the  Deluge  that  the  material 
constitution  of  nature  undenvent,  in  this 
respect,  any  change.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  words  of  Scripture,  when  literally  ren 
dered,  "  I  have  iet  my  bow  in  the  cloud,'' 
suggest  the  conclusion,  to  which  other  con- 
siderations conduce,  that  the  rainbow, 
ready  set  ia  the  parting  cloud,  was  the 
forth  ordained  to  be  the  outurard  sign  and 
token  of  God's  covenant  with  a  renovated 
world,  "  the  monument  of  past  deliverance, 
and  the  pledge  of  future  safety." 

Amongst  the  many  deep  truths  which  the 
early  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  are 
pre-eminently  calculated  to  enforce,  there  is 
none  which  strikes  the  thoughtful  inquirer 
more  forcibly  than  does  the  connection  be- 
tween the  disorder  occasioned  by  man's  sin 
and  the  remedy  ordained  by  the  wisdom  and 
the  mercy  of  God.  Many  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  this  connection  may  be  gathered 
from  the  whole  of  the  account  of  the  fall, 
and  more  particularly  from  thti  promise  of 
a  Deliverer  interwoven  into  the  curse  pro- 
nounced upon  the  serpent.  The  same  con- 
nection may  be  traced,  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner,  in  the  appointment  of  the  rainbow 
as  a  sign  and  pledge  of  the  covenant  which 
God  was  pleased  to  make  with  Noah  as  the 
representative  of  a  renovated  world.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  rainbow  is  equally  de- 
pendent for  its-  existence  upon  the  storm 
and  upon  the  sunshine ;  and  it  was  therefore 
marvellously  adapted  to  serve  as  a  type  of 
mercy  following  upon  judgment — in  other 
words,  as  a  sign  of  the  connection  between 
man's  sin  and  God's  free  and  unmerited 
grace.  The  appointment,  then,  of  the  rain- 
bow as  the  sign  and  pledge  of  the  Noachic 
covenant,  was  calculated  not  only  to  appease 
those  emotions  of  terror  and  of  apprehen- 
sion which  must  have  filled  the  mind  of 
Noah  as  he  gazed  upon  the  spectacle  of 
desolation  which  surrounded  him  on  every 
side,  but  also  to  connect  the  gloomy  re- 
collections of  the  past  with  bright  expecta- 
tions of  the  future ;    or  in  other  words,  to 


teach,  by  anticipation,  the  great  lesson 
which  it  was  reserved  for  Christ's  gospel 
fully  to  reveal,  that  as  sin  had  abounded,  eo 
grace  should  "  much  more  abound." 

And  yet  further.  Not  only  is  the  rainbow, 
as  the  offspring  equally  of  the  storm  and  of 
tlie  sunshine,  a  fitting  emblem  of  the  cove- 
ra.nt  of  grace,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  distinc- 
tive characteristics  that  it  educes  good  out  of 
evil,  and  makes  man's  sin  the  occasion  for 
the  showing  forth  of  God's  mercy ;  it  is  also  a 
fitting  type  of  that  equally  distinctive  pecu- 
liarity of  Christ's  gospel,  that  sorrow  and 
suflering  have  their  appointed  sphere  of 
exercise  both  generally,  in  the  providential 
administration  of  the  world,  and  individually, 
in  the  growth  and  development  of  personal 
holiness.  Other  religions  have  enforced  the 
lessons  of  patience  and  of  submission  beneath 
the  pressure  of  irremediable  ill.  It  is  the 
gospel  of  Christ  Jesus  alone  which  converts 
sorrow  and  suffering  into  instruments  for  the 
attainment  of  higher  and  more  enduring 
blessings. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  mysterious 
breastplate  of  the  Jewish  high-priest  there 
were  four  rows  of  precious  stones,  on  which 
were  engraven  the  names  of  the  twelve  sons 
of  Jacob.  And  it  is  a  favourite  conceit  of 
some  of  the  Jewish  expositors  that  when  the 
high-priest  consulted  the  divine  oracles  by 
means  of  Urim  and  Thummim  a  supernatural 
light  was  shed  ujxjn  some  of  these  letters,  by 
means  of  which  the  designed  response  was 
obtained.  Now,  in  the  experience  of  the 
Christian,  there  "  ariseth  in  the  darkness  "  a 
true  light  from  heaven;  and  the  response 
which  he  needs  in  time  of  trouble  is  offered 
to  those  who  seek  it,  not  as  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  one  nation, or  family.orindividual, 
but  as  the  universal  birthright  of  each 
member  of  that  "royal  priesthood,"  which 
is  co-extensive  with  Christ's  universal 
Church.  ^Vhen  the  soul  of  the  believer  is 
sorely  disquieted  within  hiro,  and  he  realises 
in  his  own  experience  the  meaning  of  those 
words  of  the  prophet  in  which  the  condition 
of  the  Jewish  Church  in  his  own  days  is 
described,  "  0  thou  afflicted,  tossed  with  tem- 
pest, and  not  comforted,"  the  gracious  and 
consolatory  promise,  delivered  by  the  mouth 
of  the  same  prophet,  serves  to  recall  to  his 
mind  not  only  Noah's  waters  of  desolation, 
but  also  God's  unfailing  covenant  of  grace, 
"  For  this  is  as  tlie  waters  of  Noah  unto  me  : 
for  as  1  have  swom  that  the  waters  of  Noah 
should  no  more  go  over  the  earth ;  so  have 
I  sworn  that  I  would  not  be  wroth  with  thee,  I 
nor  rebuke  thee.    For  the  mountains  shall  j 
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depart,  and  the  hills  be  removed ;  but  my 
kindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee,  neither 
shall  the  covenant  of  my  peace  be  removed, 
saith  the  Lord  that  hath  meicy  on  thee" 
(Isa.  liv.  9,  10). 

It  is  thus  that  in  all  God's  deaUngs  with 
His  people,  when  He  brings  a  cloud  upon 
the  earth  He  still  sets  His  bow  in  that  cloud, 
insomuch  that  they  cease  to  fear  when  they 
enter  into  it,  by  reason  of  the  presence  of 
Him  whose  glory  inhabits  it. 

The  spiritual  trath  involved  in  the  typical 
rainbow  of  Noah,  and  in  the  pillar  of  fire 
and  of  cloud  which  guided  the  march  of 
the  Israelites  through  the  wilderness,  receives 
further  illustration  from  the  striking  imagery 
of  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  When  the  "heavens 
were  opened"  to  the  prophet  as  he  sat 
amongst  the  captives  by  the  river  of  Chebar, 
and  "visions  of  God "  were  unfolded  before 
his  eyes,  he  "looked,"  we  read,  and  "  behold 
a  whirlwind  came  out  of  the  north,  a  great 
<:loud,  and  a  fire  infolding  itself,  and  a 
brightness  was  about  it  "  (Ezek.  i.  4).  This 
vision  was  pre-emiaeotly  calculated  to  dispel 
the  fond  illusions  of  those  who  deceived  their 
countrymen  by  vain  hopes  of  outward  pros- 
perity. But  whilst  it  spoke  to  some  only  of 
impending  judgment,  it  spoke'to  others  also 
of  mercy.  This  promise  of  mercyafter  judg- 
ment is  more  clearly  exhibited  in  the  sequel. 
Above  the  firmament  Ezekiel  beheld  "the 
likeness  of  a  throne,"  and  "  upon  the  likeness 
of  the  throne,  the  likeness  as  the  appearance 
of  a  man."  And  roi^nd  about  this  appear- 
ance of  a  man  we  read  that  there  was  "  bright- 
ness, as  the  appearance  of  the  bow  that  is  in 
the  cloud  in  the  day  of  rain  "  (ver.  28). 

For  the  full  comprehension  of  the  bow, 
given  as  a  sign  of  the  covenant  to  Noah,  and 
of  the  same  bow  "  in  the  cloud  in  the  day  of 
nun,"  as  beheld  in  vision  by  Ezekiel,  we 
must  turn  from  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
New.  There,  in  the  account  of  the  visions 
given  to  another  seer,  we  read  of  One  whom  he 
belield  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  and  of  the 
four  living  creatures,  even  "  a  Lamb  as  it  had 
been  skin"  (Apoc.  v.  6).  Round  about  this 
throne,  as  about  that  of  Ezekiel,  "  there  was 
a  rainbow,  in  sight  like  unto  an  emerald 
(Apoc.  iv.  3).  And,  in  close  conjunction 
with  this  vision,  we  must  have  regard  to  that 
of  Apoc.  X.  I,  where  a  "mighty  angel" 
beheld  by  the  aamf  seer,  "dotiied  with  a 


cloud,  and  a  rainbow  was  upon  his  head.' 
Here  we  seem  to  find  the  explanation  which 
is  needed  of  the  close  and  inseparable  con 
nectton  between  the  cloud  and  the  rainbow 
i.e.,  between  judgment  and  mercy;  between 
the  darkness  of  the  one  and  the  brightness  o> 
the  other.  Here  we  obtain  a  key  to  tht 
determination  of  the  meaning  of  the  prophel 
Ezekiel  when  he  speaks  of  a  "  likeness,  a£ 
the  appearance  of  a  man ; "  or,  as  anothei 
prophet  describes  a  similar  vision,  and  in 
the  same  dose  connection  with  impendina 
judgment,  "  one  like  the  Son  of  man,  coming 
with  the  clouds  of  heaven,"  and  brought  neai 
unto  "  the  Ancient  of  days."    (Dan.  vii.  13.) 

Here,  in  the  person  and  in  the  work  of  the 
atoning  Mediator,  we  find  the  only  solution 
of  that  marvellous  combination  of  judgment 
and  of  mercy  which  is  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  the  whole  of  the  divine  economy. 
Here,  as  the  rainbow  spans  the  vault  of  the 
sky  and  becomes  a  link  between  earth  and 
heaven,  so  in  the  person  and  in  the  work  ol 
Christ  is  beheld  the  unchangeableness  and  the 
perpetuity  of  that  covenant  of  grace  which, 
like  Jacob's  mysric  ladder,  maintains  th( 
communication  between  earth  and  heaven, 
and  thus,  by  bringing  God  very  near  to  man, 
ushers  man  into  the  presence<h amber  oi 
God. 

There  is  a  necessary  imperfection  in  al' 
earthly  types  of  heavenly  thii^s.  In  nature 
the  rainbow  is  inseparably  counected  with 
the  cloud ;  and  although  in  the  appearance 
of  the  rainbqw  after  the  storm — not  ^uriit^ 
its  continuance — we  have  a  striking  type  o 
grace  following  upon,  and  inseparably  con 
nected  with  judgment,  the  continued  appear 
ance  of  the  rainbow  is  dependent  upon  the  con 
tinned  existence  of  the  cloud  ;  and  when  the 
cloud  is  wholly  dispersed,  the  rainbow  dis 
appears.  In  heaven,  the  rainbow,  like  the 
prints  of  the  passion,  will  ever  continue  tc 
point  backward  to  man's  fall,  and  onward  t( 
the  perpetuity  of  a  covenant  which  is  orderec 
in  all  things  and  sure.  But  the  work  o 
judgment  will  then  be  accomplished,  anc 
therefore  the  cloud — inseparable  from  tht 
condition  of  tlie  redeemed  on  earth — wil 
have  no  more  place  in  heaven.  The  nation: 
of  the  saved  ones  shall  walk  for  ever  in  tht 
light  of  the  celestial  city,  and  the  cloud: 
shall  no  more  "  return  afi:er  the  rain." 
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T^  Y  mother  lies  at  rest  beiwatb 
The  dauies  and  the  gran ; 
I  listen  to  thrir  vbispering 
And  moaning  ai  I  pasi, — 

It  seemi  to  oie  they  also  sigh. 
As  I  for  her,  alas  ! 

But  when  I  see  the  sunshine  creep 

.Uoag  the  western  wall, 
It  seemeth  then  as  if  her  smile 

Were  gently  healing  all. 
And  the  grass  and  flowers  repeat,  "  Rejoice  I " 

And  I  heat  her  low  voic^  caU. 


"Content  thou  without  me; 
A  little  while,  and  we  shall  neet 

In  Heaven's  security ; 
Nothing  or  earth  shall  come,  mj  child. 

Between  ray  love  and  thee." 


i  Mj, —  1  miiiut  weep,  my  tears 
Are  dried,  my  heart  is  lead ; — 

If  I  could  weep,  this  pain  might  pass, 
Aiiil  I  could  pray  inslead. 


And  with  that  I  v 


"  Take  me  away,  O  thou  1  love, 
From  Ibis  cold  earth  ot  ours  : 

How  cm  I  wander  all  alone 
Among  oni  empty  bowers ! 

This  winter  lime  doth  only  leave 
The  thorns  without  the  dowers." 


And  then,  methinks,  her  voice  replies, — 
"Daughter,  I  understand  ; — " 

And  through  the  dirkness  round  I  feel 
The  comfort  of  her  hand, 

Leaving  less  impress  after  it 
Than  waves  upon  the  sand  :— 


"  My  child,  be  tnislful — calm.     For  lo ! 

Sorrows  in  patience  borne 
Are  like  earth's  briary  weeds  that  spread 

Among  the  ripening  com ; 
While  the  Rose  of  Comfort  bloams  in  Heaven, 

A  flower  nilboat  a  Ihom." 
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'T'HE  party  at  the  Castle  was  a  very  plea- 
-l  sant  one  last  autumn,  and  a  few  of  its 
choicest  spirits  regularly  met  in  "Tobacco 
Parliament"  every  night.  The  place  of 
meeting  was  a  snug  room  down-stairs,  with  a 
bright  fire  in  the  grate,  and  a  lamp  hung 
from  the  middle  of  a  rather  curiously  arched 
roof  Here,  towards  midnight,  one  after 
another  strolled  in  and  took  his  seat,  each  in 
his  lavourite  arm-chair.  There  was  always 
"  the  chieftain,"  portly  and  brave,  great  at 
Gaelic  and  at  etching,  enveloped  in  a  Man- 
darin's gown  which  he  had  brought  home 
from  a  recent  ramble  round  the  world,  There 
was  "  the  envoy,"  as  we  called  him,  who  had 
served  his  Queen  in  divers  honourable  mis- 
sions abroad,  and  who  smoked  a  mild  cigar- 
ette, and  told  a  good  story,  or  listened  to 
one,  with  the  same  mild  and  courtly  non- 
chalance. In  a  corner  near  the  fire,  gene- 
rally, sat  "  the  minister,"  who  had  come  to 
stay  at  the  Castle  while  repairs  were  proceed- 
ing at  the  manse,  and  who  seldom  spoke 
much  till  he  had  smoked  meditatively  a 
couple  of  havanas,  sent  direct  to  him  from 
Cuba  by  an  old  parishioner.  Opposite  to 
his  was  the  chair  appropriated  by  the  gentle- 
man whom,  in  virtue  of  a  somewhat  hazy 
lineal  connection  with  a  celebrated  cattle- 
lifter  of  the  last  century,  we  called  "  Rob 
Roy" — a  restless  and  fluent  genius,  con- 
stantly starting  from  his  seat  and  declaiming 
on  the  hearth-rug,  when  the  subject  inter- 
ested hira.  These,  with  myself,  formed  the 
permanent  committee  of  the  smoking-room. 
Others  went  and  came ;  but  these,  like  the 
three  Christian  graces,  abode. 

One  evening  I  had  drawn  my  chair  near 
the  table,  on  the  other  side  of  which  the  chief 
and  the  envoy  were  discussing  the  name  of 
a  Chinaman,  of  whom  they  both  had  heard. 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  the  envoy,  "  it  ended 
in  a  whistle — a  kind  of  double  sneeze  and 
then  a  whistle — so !  "  and  he  whistled  softly. 

The  sound  came  back  to  me  directly  from 
the  window,  at  my  own  side  of  the  room. 
"  Hallo,"  Efud  I,  "  some  one  hears  you  out- 
side, and  has  repeated  the  signal.  I  heard  a 
whistle  outside  the  window." 

"  No,  pardon  me,"  said  a  son  of  the  house, 
who  sat  next  me,  "  what  you  heard  was  the 
echo," 

"The  echo! "said  1. 

"The  echo,"  he  replied.  "The  room — 
owing,  I  suppose,  to  these  arches  in  the  roof 
— is  sometimes  full  of  echoes — a  kind  of 


whisp>ering- gallery.  It  depends  on  how  we 
are  sitting." 

And  he  proceeded  to  make  some  experi- 
ments which  proved  the  existence  of  several 
very  odd  and  unexpected  echoes. 

"The  room  must  be  haunted,"  I  said, "  or, 
at  least,  it  ought  to  be.  There  never  was 
one  fitter  for  a  ghost  story." 

"  Hush  ! "  said  the  chief,  as  the  butler 
came  in  with  a  tray.  "  Don't  talk  lightly  of 
,ghost  stories  here,"  he  added,  as  old  Came- 
ron retired,  "  that  old  gentleman,  and  every 
man  in  the  strath,  beUeves  in  ghosts  as  firmly 
as  in  the  Bible." 

"  Weil,  I  don't  know  that,"  interposed  the 
minister;  "at  least,  I  shouldn't  say  the  be- 
lief was  of  exactly  the  same  kind.  They 
believe  in  the  Bible,  I  hope,  as  a  revelation 
from  on  high." 

"And  in  ghosts  as  a  revelation  from 
another  quarter,  possibly  P  "  suggested  Rob 
Roy. 

"No,"  continued  the  minister  placidly, 
"but  as  facts,  phenomena — call  them  what 
you  please — which  exist,  and  are  known 
among  them  to  exist  just  as  well  as  music 
and  dreams,  and  other  phenomena  that  touch 
and  influence  the  human  spirit  are  known  to 
exist.  And  I  don't  blame  them  for  It," 
added  the  minister  stoutly.  "  You  may  ex- 
plain the  phenomena,  or  not  explain  them, 
but  you  can't  deny  them." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  never  heard  what  I 
would  call  an  authentic  ghost  story  yet" 

"  Pooh  I  nonsense,"  cried  Rob  Roy  autho- 
ritatively ;  "  I  could  tell  you  a  dozen,  but  I 
won't  begin.  I  have  too  much  regard  for 
your  nerves." 

"  Well,  /  don't  mind  beginning,"  said  the 
chief,  "and  simply  telling  you  what  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  parish  is  talk- 
ing about  at  this  very  time ;  and  that  is  the 
appearance  of  old  Mr.  Brown,  the  minister 
who  died  last  year  in  Glen-Urisk.  Mind,  I  say 
nothing  about  my  own  belief  or  disbelief,  and 
I  offer  no  explanations.  I  only  tell  you  what 
the  people  believe,  and  what  I  was  told  by 
more  than  one  person  whose  word  is  above 

"  Let  us  have  it,"  said  I,  with  an  air  of 
scepticism,  1  fear. 

"  Proceed,"  said  the  envoy,  lighting  a  fresh 
cigarette. 

"  One  evening  last  month,"  said  the  chief, 

as  the  dusk  was  gathering,  about  the  gloam- 
ig,  in  fact,  a  very  steady,  sensible  lad,  well 
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knomi  in  the  parish,  dashed  violently  into  a. 
cottE^e  at  the  foot  of  the  glen,  and  with  the 
look  and  voice  of  a  person  in  desperate 
terror,  asked  the  people  to  keep  him  safe, 
and  not  let  anything  in  after  him.  What  on 
earth  should  ■  come  in  after  him?  he  was 
asked ;  and  when  his  terror  and  agitation 
had  a.  little  subsided,  he  told  them  that  he 
had  been  walking  quietly  down  the  glen, 
about  a  mile  away,  when  he  became  aware 
of  a  dark  figure  at  his  side  kteping  noiseless 
pace  with  him, — never  looking  at  him,  never 
speaking.  He  was  startled,  but  hazarded  a 
remark,  thinking,  in  the  dusk,  it  might  be  a 
stranger  who  had  overtaken  him,  walking 
softly  on  the  grass.  He  got  no  reply.  He 
looked  more  narrowly  at  the  figure,  and 
knew  it  for  the  image,  or  dihion,  or  ghost — 
whichever  you  please^of  Mr.  Brown.  How 
he  got  to  the  cottage,  he  never  could  pre- 
cisely tell;  but  this  weird  companion  came 
with  him  to  the  door,  pacing  along,  silent, 
awful,  by  his  side.  The  lad  was  as  sober  as 
a  judge.  It  happened  a  month  ago,  and  he 
is  only  now  recovering  from  an  illness  which 
ensued,  and  which,  the  doctor  says,  is  trace- 
able to  a  violent  mental  shock." 

"The  illness  was  coming  on,  I  suppose," 
said  I ;  "  some  sort  of  brain-fever,  of  which 
this  vision  was  merely  the  first  symptom." 

"  I  can't  tell  you  about  that,"  said  the  chief, 
rather  drily.  "  I  tell  you  what  I  was  told, 
the  lad  was  a  healthy  and  sober  lad.  He  had 
no  special  connection  with  Mr.  Brown  during 
his  life;  but  the  locus  of  the  apparition  is 
close  to  the  manse,  and  I  have  since  been 
informed  that  it  is  well  known  in  the  glen 
that  the  old  minister  walks" 

"That  is  very  much  the  ordinary  kind  of 
ghost  story,"  remarked  the  envoy,  "  in  which 
the  apparition  may  be  said  to  appear  to  no 
good  purpose.  As  far  as  you  enable  one  to 
judge,  I  should  say  nothing  was  to  be  gained 
by  giving  a  respectable  young  man  a  fright 
severe  enough  to  induce  brain-fever ;  and 
most  cases  of  apparition  one  hears  of  are 
of  the  same  character ;  but  I  know  of  one 
in  which  a  ghost  (I  merely  use  the  name  for 
convenience)  appeared  for  a  really  good 
and  sensible  object," 

"  That  is  the  kind  of  ghost  I  should  like 
to  hear  of,"  1  observed. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  rejoined  the  envoy, 
"  you  shall  hear  of  it,  and  I  pass  my  word 
for  the  truth  of  what  1  state.  It  occurred  in 
a  family  I  know,  and  was  told  to  me  by  the 
man  concerned.  He  had  lost  his  wife,  and 
was  left  with  three  young  children,  all  under 
eight  years  old.     He  grew  so  sick  of  the 


house  in  which  his  wife  had  died  that  he 
took  another — an  old  house  in  the  country, 
and  removed  to  it  with  his  children.  He 
had  gone  over  the  place  himself,  but  the 
children  had  never  seen  it,  and  the  day  they 
arrived,  they,  were  running  about,  exploring, 
as  children  will,  while  he  was  in  the  library, 
arranging  some  books  and  papers.  He  heard 
one  of  them  call  to  the  others  to  '  come 
down  this  back  stair,'  and  the  patter  of  their 
feet  died  away  as  they  went  down ;  but 
presently  he  heard  them  come  hastily  back, 
and  they  ran  into  the  library,  looking  rather 
scared.  '  What's  the  matter?  '  said  he,  '  did 
you  fall  on  the  stair?'  'No,  no,'  said  the 
eldest,  a  giri,  nervously,  '  it  wasn't  that ;  but 
when  we  got  down  near  the  bottom  of  the 
stair,  where  it  is  pretty  dark,  we  saw  some 
one  standing  at  the  foot,  who  told  us  to  go 
back  to  you,  papa,'  '  Some  one  !  Who  was 
it  ? '  he  asked.  '  It  was  rather  dark,'  said  the 
little  girl,  'and  we  did  not  see  very  plain,  but 
— 0  dear, papa!'— and  here  she  began  to  cry 
—'  it  was  very  like  mamma,  and  the  voice  was 
mamma's  voice.  She  held  up  her  hand  and 
said,  "  Go  back,  go  back  to  papa ; " '  and  the 
poor  little  woman  sobbed  bitterly,  and  was 
much  upset  Well,  he  got  a  candle,  and  he 
went  cautiously  down  the  back  stair,  and  at 
the  foot,  where  they  had  seen  the  figure 
standing,  he  found  a  yawning  trap^ioor, 
which  had  been  closed  when  he  went  through 
the  house  before,  and  which  covered  a  well 
— I  don't  know  how  many  feet  deep,  but  if 
the  children  had  gone  on,  they  would  have 
inevitably  fallen  in  and  been  killed." 

"  Is  that  tme  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  don't  quite  know  what  you  mean  by 
asking,"  replied  the  envoy,  mildly,  "  I  have 
told  the  story  as  it  was  told  to  me  by  a 
man  of  perfect  honour  and  veracity.  It 
may  possibly  be  susceptible  of  scienrific 
explanation,  similar  to  the  medical  exegesis 
you  offered  of  the  case  of  Mr.  Brown;  but 
that  my  friend  believed  the  facts  to  be  exacdy 
as  he  related  them  to  me,  and  that  I  have 
related  them,  without  alteration,  to  you,  is 
what  I  cannot  admit  to  be  open  to  question." 
The  envoy  spoke  with  a  gentle  firmness 
which,  I  felt,  made  any  expression  of  scepti- 
cism as  to  the  narrative  little  better  than  an 
outrage.  "  IVhile  I  am  on  my  legs,"  pur- 
sued the  envoy,  who  had  risen  and  stood  by 
the  fire,  "  as  we  used  to  say  in  the  House, 
I  may  as  well  tell  you  anoAer  story  which, 
though  it  relates  to  a  dream,  carries  out  a 
theory  of  mine  as  to  the  possibility  and 
rationalt  of  apparitions,  which,  to  put  it 
shortly,  comes  to  this,  that  the  disembodied 
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spirit  retiuns  the  power  of  acting  upon  those 
spirits— still  in  flie  body — to  which  it  has 
had  relations  in  life,  that  it  can  so  act  upon 
them  as  to  produce  within  the  brain — which 
is  theirbodily  organ —impressions  correspond- 
ing to  the  aspect  of  the  material  structure 
within  which  the  disembodied  spirit  used  to 
have  its  own  being.  And  if  this  be  so,  it 
naturally  follows  that  we  might  expect  such 
impressions  to  be  produced  at  the  time  at 
which,  and  upon  the  persona  to  whom,  the 
disembodied  spirit  would,  in  all  likelihood, 
desire  most  to  convey  the  impression  of  its 
continued  individuality.  Thus,  we  might 
imagine,  in  the  case  of  death,  unexpected  or 
at  a  distance,  such  an  impression — the  first 
effort  of  the  disembodied  spirit — to  be  pro- 
I  duced  on  the  brain  of  the  person  most  poig- 
aantly  affected  by  the  death.  However,  I 
don't  wish  to  become  didactic,  so  I  shall  go 
on  with  my  story.  Last  year  I  was  fishing 
in  Norway ;  it  was  the  and  of  September, 
about  the  last  day  of  my  cruise,  and  I  had 
landed  a  good  way  up  one  of  the  fiords  to 
spend  an  hour  or  two  on  shore,  leaving  two 
men  and  my  servant,  Stokes,  in  the  boat. 
Stokes  was  a  capital  fellow,  the  best  servant 
I  ever  had ;  but  he  didn't  know  much  about 
fishing,  and  he  couldn't  swim.  However, 
after  I  had  left  the  boat,  to  pass  the  time 
he  got  out  a  rod  and  went  ashore  to  try  a 
cast  from  a  ledge  of  rock  that  sloped  down 
into  deep  water.  The  men  told  him  to  take 
care,  for  the  ledge  was  slippery  ;  but  he  said 
it  was  all  right,  be  could  keep  his  feet ;  and 
would  try  if  he  couldn't  catch  a  fish  or  two. 
They  pushed  off  to  some  little  distance,  and 
watched  him  casting,  rather  amused  at  his 
efforts,  which  were  by  no  means  up  to  the 
mark  of  Izaak  Walton,  when,  suddenly,  as 
he  was  making  a.  long  throw,  they  saw  him 
slip  and  fall  into  the  water.  They  pulled  in 
as  hard  as  they  could  pull,  but  were  loo  late. 
He  had  sunk  in  deep  water,  and  they  were 
still  searching  about  for  him  when  I  came 
back.  We  did  not  get  his  body  for  more 
than  an  hour;  and  we  buried  him,  next  day, 
in  a  nice  little  Norw^ian  churchyard  not 
far  off.  Well,  when  I  got  home,  I  made 
inquiry  for  his  relatives,  and  found,  as  I  had 
eipected,  that  he  had  none,  and  that  I  must 
myself,  in  fact,  act  as  his  executor.  I  knew  he 
had  intended  to  marry,  and  so  I  searched 
among  the  few  papers  and  boxes  he  had,  for 
some  trace  of  the  name  of  the  fianc^.  I 
couldn't  find  any,  but  there  was  a  letter 
which  bad  come  for  him,  and  had  been  put 
in  his  room,  and  I  opened  it.  It  was  from 
the  gvl,  a  very  affectionate  letter,  but  written 


in  great  anxiety,  for  she  told  him  she  had 
had  a  bad  dream  the  night  before,  which  had 
troubled  her  much,  and  she  hoped  he  was 
taking  care  of  himself,  and  running  into  no 
danger  in  foreign  parts.  She  had  seen  him, 
in  her  dream,  coming  to  her  looking  very 
pale  and  sad,  and  all  dripping  with  water 
'like  a  drowned  man,'  that  was  her  very 
expression.  The  letter  i>-as  dated  the  3rd 
of  September." 

"  Strange,"  said  the  minister,  who  had 
listened  with  much  attention;  "and  yet 
I  don't  know  that  it  is  so  strange,  after  all. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  not  unexampled.  What  I 
am  going  to  mention  is  not  unlike  your  story, 
and  happened  long  ago,  before  the  railway 
era,  to  a  cousin  of  mine,  in  India.  He 
was  a  young  fellow,  then,  in  the  army ;  and 
one  morning  came  down  to  breakfast,  look- 
ing so  gloomy,  that  his  brother  officers 
began  to  chaff  him  abont  it,  and  badger  him 
to  tell  them  what  mischief  had  befallen  him 
during  the  night.  He  wouldn't  tell  them; 
but,  after  breakfast,  he  asked  one  of  the 
fellows,  who  was  his  particular  friend,  to 
come  into  his  bungalow,  and  then  he  dis- 
closed what  it  was  that  had  put  him  about. 
'  In  the  night,'  he  said,  '  I  had  a  very  queer 
and  unpleasant  dream.  I  dreamed  that  I 
was  standing  in  a  park  in  England,  looking  at 
a  large  house  which  I  never  had  seen  before; 
and  at  the  door  of  the  house  there  was  a 
hearse,  and  behind  it  half-a-dozen  or  so  of 
private  carriages.  I  saw  the  whole  thing  so 
plainly  that  I  sketched  the  house  when  I 
awoke — there  is  the  sketdi;  and  I  noted 
down  the  crest  and  motto  on  the  panel  of 
the  first  carriage.  While  I  was  looking  they 
brought  out  a  coffin,  and  put  it  in  the 
hearse,  and  drove  slowly  away ;  and  it  was 
borne  in  on  my  mind  in  my  dream,  and  I 
awoke  with  the  distinct  impression,  that  it 
was  my  father's  cofRn.'  Well,  his  friend,  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  pooh-poohed  the  whole 
affair,  said  he  must  have  been  looking  at 
some  sketches  of  English  country  houses, 
and  writing  home-sick  letters,  and  taking 
too  much  brandy-pawnee.  There  were  a 
dozen  ways  of  explaining  the  dream,  in 
short.  His  own  presentiment  about  it, 
however,  was  not  shaken.  He  marked 
down  the  date,  and  he  waited  anxiously  for 
the  mail  of  the  next  date  after,  from  England. 
When  it  came,  it  brought  him  letters  with 
black  edges,  which  told  him  the  date  ot  his 
dream  was  the  date  of  his  father's  funeral. 
The  old  gentleman  had  been  travelling 
through  England,  had  been  thrown  from  the 
coach,  and   carried  ^tally  injured  into  the 
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nearest  gentleman's  house,  where  he  had 
died,  and  whence  he  had  been  carried  to 

his  burial,  followed,  from  a  feeling  of  sympa- 
thy and  respect,  by  the  neighbouring  squires. 
My  cousin  wrote  home,  begging  that  a  sketch 
of  the  house  might  be  sent  out  to  him.  When 
he  got  it,  it  corresponded  exactly  to  his  own. 
He  had  already  discovered  that  the  crest  and 
motto  of  the  dream  were  those  of  the  gentle- 
man, who  bore  a  well-known  name,  under 
whose  roof  his  father  had  died." 

"  These,"  said  the  minister,  eyeing  me 
severely,  "  are  facts  as  well  known  in  my 
family  as  the  fact  of  our  own  existence." 

"  I  insinuate  nothing  to  the  contrary," 
said  I.  "  I  only  say  they  pass  tny  under- 
standing." 

"  But  are  not  on  that  account  incredible," 
interjected  Rob  Roy. 

"  1  don't  know  much  about  dreams,  my- 
self," added  he.  "  They  seem  to  me  generally 
somewhat  phantasmagoric,  but  with  a  vein 
of  realism  in  them  too.  A  dear  friend  of 
mine,  the  wife  of  a  great  metaphysician,  who 
was  for  ever  solving  the  problem  of  the 
universe,  and  imparting  his  theories  to  her, 
used  to  dream — it  was  not  a  so'itaty  dream, 
but  repeated — that  she  was  silting,  entirely 
undressed,  in  the  midst  of  empty  space, 
trying  to  balance  a  grain  of  sand  on  the 
point  of  a  needle." 

"A  distressing  dream,  indeed." 

"Yes,  but  with  a  traceable  relation  to 
her  husband's  metaphysics,  the  same  sort  of 
relation  to  mental  difficulty  that  a  dream  of 
my  own,  the  other  night,  had  to  bodily  dis- 
comfort. 1  dreamed  that  I  was  the  weight 
of  an  enormous  pendulum  swinging  between 
the  top  of  Ben  Lomond  and  the  steeple  of 
the  Mid  Kirk  of  Greenock.  Backwards  and 
forwards  I  went,  top  of  Ben  Lomond,  Green- 
ock steeple,  just  grazing  each,  till  at  last  I 
hit  the  steeple  with  a  tremendous  bang  that 
brought  itand  myself  both  downj  and  I  awoke 
on  the  fiooi." 

We  all,  of  course,  laughed  at  Rob  Roy's 
remarkable  "  night  thoughts." 

"  But,"  said  the  chief,  "  a  lobster  salad 
would  account  for  a  thing  of  that  sort — a 
mere  nightmare  "  ("  the  only  kind  of  horse 
I  keep,"  quoth  Rob  Roy,  parenthetically) ; 
"butlwantto  tellyouastoryof  a  more  unac- 
countable character,  that  was  told  to  me  last 
summer,  in  England,  by  a  man  I  met  at 
Cheltenham. 

"  We  had  made  up  a  picnic  and  driven 
over  to  Tewkesbury,  where  we  went  on  the 
river  (the  Avon)  and  rowed  up  three  or  four 
miles.     He  and  I  pulled  one  of  the  boats ; 


and  after  our  ladies  had  sung  some  very 
good  songs  we  took  to  telling  stories.  He 
was  a  capital  hand  at  it;  and  I  spoil  this 
one,  I  am  afraid,  in  giving  it  in  my  own 
version,  and  perhaps  may  vary  a  small  detail 
here  and  there,  but  the  bones  of  the  thing 
are  all  there,  and  are  the  same." 

The  chief  paused  a  little  and  blew  a 
spiral  cloud,  and  seemed  to  be  recalling  the 
pleasant  windings  of  the  Avon,  and  the 
voices  of  the  ladies  of  the  picnic.  Then  he 
went  on,  while  "  conticuere  omnes  intentique 
ora  tenebant." 

"  In  Cornwall,  about  one  hundred  years 
ago,  there  lived  a  gentleman,  of  good  posi- 
tion, called  John  Carlyon.  His  place  was 
near  the  river  Tamar,  and  about  twelve 
miles  from  Launceston.  One  night  he  hap- 
pened to  be  at  a  town  called  Lostwithief, 
one  of  these  little  Cornish  towns,  and  had 
to  dine  and  sleep  at  the  inn — too  late  to  get 
home,  or  a  bad  night,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  There  was  only  one  other  guest  in  the 
house,  '  a  commercial  kind  of  gentleman,' 
the  landlord  said,  who  had  also  ordered 
dinner ;  and  he  (the  landlord)  could  serve 
them  both  better  if  the  dinners  were  com- 
bined, if  Mr,  Carlyon  did  not  object 

"  Mr.  Carlyon  had  no  objection  whatever. 
The  dinners  were  combined,  and  the  com- 
mercial gentleman  proved  most  talkative 
and  agreeable ;  so  much  so  that  Carlyon, 
who  knew  the  house,  insisted  on  standing  a 
bottle  or  two  of  a  very  special  ciaret  which 
the  landlord  was  not  in  the  habit  of  pro- 
ducing for  commercial  gents.  The  wine  was 
paid  for  by  Carlyon,  though  entered  in  the 
bill,  the  rest  of  which  they  paid  equally. 
The  conversation  was  something  like  ours 
to-night,  only  of  a  more  serious  cast,  em- 
bracing the  general  question  of  a  spiritual 
world,  and  the  possibility  of  supernatural 
manifestations'.  Carlyon  was  disposed  to 
scepticism  on  this  head;  the  other  was  a 
steady  believer,  and  ai^ued  his  side  of  the 
question  so  well,  that  Carlyon  afterwards 
noted  down  some  of  his  points  in  a  note- 
book which  he  carried  in  liis  pocket,  to 
think  them  over  at  leisure. 

"  Some  months  after  this  the  assizes  were 
held  at  Launceston.  He  rode  over  to  see 
the  court  opened,  but  did  not  remain  long. 
People  were  talking  about  a  case  of  murder ; 
but  he  had  not  heard  much  about  it,  and  did 
not  care  to  stay,  so  went  home  and  dined. 
It  was,  I  think,  in  October — at  any  rale  when 
the  ev»iings  are  shortening.  He  had  gone 
to  his  study,  and  was  sittii^  there,  about 
nine  o'clock  or  so,  when  he  heard  the  noise 
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of  a  horse  being  led  under  the  window,  and 
then  up  and  down  on  the  gravel  before  the 
door.  He  threw  open  the  window  and  cried, 
'Who's  there?'  The  voice  of  his  own  groom 
replied,  '  It's  me,  sir,  with  the  mare.'  '  The 
mare  I  Who  wants  the  mare  ?'  '  Why,  sir, 
didn't  you  send  to  tell  me  to  bring  her 
round?'  'Not  I.  I  never  sent  to  tell  you 
to  bring  her  round,'  '  Well,  sir,  all  I  know 
is  that  somebody  tapped  at  my  window  five 
minutes  ago,  and  said  I  was  to  make  haste 
and  bring  round  the  mare,  for  you  w^re 
going  back  to  the  'sizes  at  Launceston.' 
'Who  was  it?'  'I  didn't  see,  sir.'  'Well, 
you  would  know  the  voice.'  '  Well,  sir,  now 
that  you  speak  of  it,  I  did  not.  It  seemed 
to  me  a  kind  of  foreigner's  voice.'  In  Corn- 
wall they  call  a  man  who  doesn't  belong  to 
the  county  a  '  foreigner.' 

"  Well,  the  upshot  of  the  colloquy  was 
tliat  Carlyon  ordered  the  groom  to  take  the 
mare  back  to  the  stable,  as  somebody  had 
been  playing  him  a  trick  ;  and  he  shut  the 
window.  As  he  turned  from  it  to  sit  down 
bis  eye  fell  on  his  pocket-book,  which  lay  on 
the  table,  and  in  it  he  saw  the  notes  of  his 
conversation  with  the  '  commercial  gentle- 
man' at  Lostwithtel.  The  words  his  eye 
caught  were  to  this  effect : — '  The  spiritual 
may  communicate  itself  visibly  or  audibly.' 
A  connection  between  this  idea  and  the 
arrival  of  the  mare  flashed  into  his  mind. 
He  sprang  back,  threw  open  the  window 
again,  and  hallooed  to  the  groom  to  bring 
her  round.  '  I  shall  go  to  Launceston,  after 
all,'  he  said.  And  he  mounted  and  set  off 
at  a  round  pace.  '  Ifs  a  fool's  errand,  I  sus- 
pect,' he  said  to  himself;  '  but  we  shall  see.' 

"  Now,  a  few  miles  from  his  house  he  had 
to  get  across  the  Tamar  by  a  ferry,  and  the 
boatman  lived  on  the  farther  side ;  and 
at  night  it  was  often  a  difficult  and  slow 
business  to  rouse  him  out  and  get  him 
over,  and  generally  mvolved  a  good  deal  of 
shouting.  Well,  when  Carlyon  rode  up  to 
the  liver,  there  was  the  boat  on  the  right 
side  and  the  man  waiting.  '  I  got  your  mes- 
sage just  in  time,  Mr.  Carlyon,'  said  the 
man.  'What  message?'  'Why,  the  mes- 
sage that  you  were  coming,  and  that  I  was 
to  cross  to  meet  you.'  '  Who  told  you 
that  ? '  asked  Carlyon.  '  He  must  have 
crossed  the  river  too.'  '  Well,  if  he  did,  it 
wasn't  in  my  boat,'  said  the  ferryman ;  '  but 
somebody  tapped  at  my  window  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  since,  and  said  you  were 
coming  to  Launceston,  and  I  was  to  cross 
for  you.'  '  Did  you  know  the  voice  ?'  '  No. 
It  was  a  kind  of  foreign  voice,'  said  the  man. 


"  Carlyon  rode  off  from  the  ferry  faster  than 
before— so  fast,  in  fact,  that  nobody,  unless 
unusually  well  mounted,  could  have  kept  up 
with  him.  He  knew  that  before  he  entered 
Launceston  he  should  have  to  pass  a  toll-bar 
kept  by  surly  old  '  pike,'  who  was  slow  to  open 
his  gate,  or  fumble  out  his  cliange  at  night. 
'  I'll  be  kept  waiting  here,'  he  thought,  as  be 
came  to  it.  But  no  :  the  old  fellow  was 
standing  at  the  gate,  holding  it  open.  '  Is 
that  you,  Mr.  Carlyon  ? '  he  said.  '  I  hope 
I  may  shut  up  for  the  night  now.'  '  Were 
you  expecting  me  ?'  asked  Carlyon.  '  To  be 
sure  I  was,  after  your  message.'  And  then 
followed  the  same  explanation — the  '  foreign ' 
voice  and  so  on. 

The  same  thing  on  riding  into  Launceston. 
"  In  those  days,  I  believe,  they  had  to 
sit  till  they  finished  a  criminal  case  at  the 
assizes ;  and  as  the  murder  trial  was  still 
dragging  on,  there  was  a  bit  of  a  crowd 
round  the  door  of  the  courthouse.  But  a 
man  stepped  forward  and  said,  '  All  right, 
sir.  I'm  here  for  the  mare.'  He  was  a 
groom  from  the  inn,  and  he  too  bad  got  the 
message, — Mr.  Carlyon  was  coming  ;  he  was 
to  go  over  to  the  courthouse  for  his  horse  ; 
and  he  too  quoted  the  'foreign'  voice  again, 

"  '  AU  this  is  very  queer,'  thought  Carlyon ; 
'but  I  shall  see  if  I  can  find  a  clue  to  it 
in  the  courthouse.'  He  went  in,  and  was  at 
once  accosted  by  the  crier  of  the  court  (or 
whoever  it  is  that  looks  after  the  witnesses) 
with  '  Come  away,  Mr.  Carlyon,  unless  you 
can  do  somethmg  for  him,  the  case  is  pretty 
nigh  aver  now.  He  says  he  depends  on 
your  evidence.'  '  My  evidence,'  said  Carlyon. 
'  I  know  nothing  about  it ; '  and  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  protest  against  being  implicated 
in  any  way,  when  he  was  cut  short  by  being 
summarily  ushered  into  the  witness-box  and 
sworn.  There  was  a  haggard  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  dimly  seen  by  the  smoky  candle- 
lights, amidst  the  crowded  court.  '  Be  so 
good  as  look  at  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,' 
said  the  prisoner's  counsel,  'and  tell  me  if 
you  know  him.'  Carlyon  looked,  '  I  do  not,' 
he  said.  '  Look  again,'  said  the  prisoner  him- 
self. Carlyon  started.  He  seemed  to  know 
the  voice.  He  looked  again.  A  candle  was 
held  close  to  the  prisoner's  face.  It  was  the 
'  commercial  gendeman'  he  had  dined  with, 
at  Lostwithiel.  '  I  do  know  him,'  said  Car- 
lyon ;  '  I  remember  him  now,  perfectly.' 
'  Where  did  you  see  him  last  ? '  '  At  the  inn 
at  Lostwithiel.'  '  When  ?  '  Carlyon  could  not 
recall  the  date.  He  was  asked  if  he  could  in 
any  way  identify  the  time.  He  could  not ; 
his   notes    of  the    conversation    bore    no 
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date.  '  Do  you  recognise'  that  ?  '  said  the 
counsel,  handing  up  a  paper.  It  was  the 
bill  for  the  dinner  and  the  claret.  Of 
course  he  identified  it ;  and  swore  that 
the  day  on  which  that  bilJ  was  dated,  he 
had  dined  with  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  in 
;  inn  at  Lostwithiei.  It  was  the  date  of 
the  murder  with  which  the  prisoner 
charged.  '  Let  me  see  the  bill,'  said  the 
judge;  and  it  was  handed  to  the  bench. 
'Nothing  more  is  needed,'  said  the  judge. 
The  evidence  of  aiibi  is  complete.  Let  the 
prisoner  be  discharged.' " 
The  chief  ceased. 
"  Weil  ? "  said  we  all. 
"  Well,"  said  he,  "  what  would  you  have 
more  ?    That  is  the  story." 

"But  is  there  no  ex{>Ianation  of  the 
voice  ( " 
"  Not  the  slightest." 
"Who  was  the  foreigner?" 
"  Ah  !  who,  indeed  ?  The  history  adds 
lo  more." 

"  Does  it  not  explain,"  I  asked,  "  how  Car- 
lyon  did  not  know  he  was  to  be  a  witness 
in  the  case  ?  " 

"  Not  as  I  heard  it  told,"  replied  the 
chief.  "  That  is  a  mere  question  of  detail. 
You  must  take  it  as  T  got  it ;  and  according 
to  my  informant,  it  is  recorded  among  the 
arahives  of  Carlyon's  family,  in  Cailyon's  own 
;  handwriting  and  words,  and  is  beyond  dispute 
authentic," 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  don't  tell  us  any  more. 
My  belief  as  to  the  possible  and  the  im- 
possible, the  natural  and  the  supernatural, 
is  getting  too  much  shaken  for  one  night. 
Pridiee  forbear." 

"  Not,"  said  Rob  Roy,  springing  to  the 
hearth-rug,  "till  you  have  heard  my  story." 
"  Is  it  a  very  strong  one  ?  "  I  asked. 
"Vou  shall  hear  for  yourself,"  said  he, 
with  some  solemnity ;  "  but  before  I  begin, 
let  me  beg  you  not  to  use  again  the  term 
'  supernatural,'  until  you  are  certain  that 
your  knowledge  embraces  every  phase  and 
potency  in  nature ;  and  as  to  the  '  impossi- 
ble,' allow  me  to  say  with  Mirabeau,  '  Ne  mc 
dites  jamais  ce  bete  de  mot.' " 

Rob  Roy  having  thus  abolished  me,  pro- 
ceeded sonorously,  "  Some  years  ago,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  long  vacation,  three  young 
Oxonians  were  debating  where  tliey  should  go 
to  spend  their  time.  One  voted  for  Wales, 
another  for  Scotland,  another  for  a  cruise 
in  the  Channel.  At  last,  a  friend  who 
was  with  them  said, '  I  tell  you  what  to  do. 
Go  down  to  Scotland,  and  put  up  for  a  month 
at  my  place  in  Ross-shire.    I  can't  go  myself; 


and  it  needn't  stand  empty.  You  can  fish, 
or  shoot,  or  do  what  you  like.  It's  a  good 
enough  old  house,  and  you  can  make  your- 
selves very  comfortable.  I  osly  give  you  one 
caution — don't  sleep  in  the  haunted  room.* 
.The  offer  was  accepted  at  once  :  some  jokes 
were  cut  at  the  haunted  room ;  and  in  a 
day  or  two  the  three  went  north,  and  duly 
reached  the  phce  in  Ross-shire.  They 
found  an  old  man  in  charge,  who  showed 
them  over  the  house,  and  pointed  out  three 
very  good  bed-rooms,  where  they  were  to 
sleep.  'But  where  is  the  haunted  room?' 
said  they.  'The  haunted  room, gentlemen!' 
said  Mackenzie — (that  was  the  ancient's 
name).  'Oh!  there's  no  haunted  room. 
Who's  been  telling  you  stories  about  haunted 
rooms?  Nobody  ever  heard  tell  of  such  a 
thing  here.'  However,  they  persisted ;  and 
after  a  great  deal  of  finessing,  he  admitted 
that  he  had  heard  some  '  idle  clavers '  about 
one  of  the  rooms.  He  could  show  them  the 
room,  if  they  liked,  but  it  wasn't  fit  for  a. 
gentleman  to  sleep  in.  It  was  damp,  and 
all  out  of  order,  &c.  However,  he  took 
them  to  the  room — an  undeniably  dull  snd 
disused- looking  chamber  it  was.  *Ye  see, 
gentlemen,  it  wouldn't  do,'  said  he  persua- 
sively. '  But  it  will  do,'  was  the  answer. 
'  We'll  try  it  for  a  night,  at  any  rate ;  so  you 
get  it  ready,  Mackenzie,  and  no  more  about 
it.'  And,  after  many  remonstrances,  Mac- 
kenzie had  no  alternative  but  to  put  in  a  fire, 
and  '  redd  up '  the  room  a  little  for  the  night. 
Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  they  all  went 
up  to  it,  and  began  their  vigil.  The  room, 
however,  was  not  attractive.  The  chairs 
were  hard,  there  was  a  draught  from  the 
window.  The  smoking-room  down-stairs 
was  a  gem — ^s  snug  as  this  one.  By-and-by, 
they  began  to  feel  rather  bored.  '  Well,  do 
you  know,'  said  one,  '  this  is  all  very  well, 
but  I'd  rather  be  in  the  smoking-room.  Let's 
go  down,  for  a  while,  at  least.'  '  All  right,' 
said  another ;  '  this  is  decidedly  slow.  I 
don't  believe  in  sitting  up  in  haunted  rooms. 
Come  along.'  '  No,'  said  the  third ;  '  I'm 
going  to  sit  it  out.  You  two  go,  if  you  like ; 
but  leave  me  here.'  He  was  obstinate  about 
so  the  other  two  agreed  to  go  and 
re  him  alone.  'Sit  up  in  the  smoking- 
room,'  he  said,  '  till  two  o'clock,  and  if  you 
■ar  nothing  before  that,  you  can  go  to  bed, 
and  conclude  I'm  all  right.'  Down  they  went, 
and  began  to  smoke  and  chat.  Twelve 
o'clock  passed;  one  o'clock  passed.  'Hang 
it,'  said  one  of  them  yawning,  '  I  suppose 
we  must  wait  till  two;  but  I  am  getting 
fearfully  inclined  to  go  to  bed,  ghosts  or  do  , 
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ghosts.'  Scarcely  were  the  words  uttered 
when  'tingle,  lingle,  lingle,'  a  tremendous 
peal  of  the  bell — of  the  bell  rung  frantically, 
passionately,  continuously. 

They  started  to  their  feet,  and  stared  at 
each  other  for  a  moment '  with  a  wild  sur- 
mise,' then  rushed  up-stairs,  the  bell  peeing 
till  they  were  half-way  up,  then  an  Awful 
silence.  The  door  of  the  room  was  shutj 
they  threw  it  open  and  sprang  in.  What 
they  saw  was  this,"  and  as  he  spoke,  Rob 
Roy,  with  a  rapid  movement,  drew  his 
black  hair  over  his  forehead,  and  with  eyes 
wildly  staring,  crouched  down,  witli  his 
back  against  the  wall,  and  stretching  out 
quivering  hands  that  pointed  to  some  horror 
invisible  to  us,  screamed,  in  a  tone  of  terror 
that  made  us  all  jump,  "  there  it  is,  there  it 
is ;  take  it  away,  take  it  away,  take  it  awav, 
u— ugh ! " 

Then  resuming  his  natural  position  and 
voice,  he  added  gravely,  as  he  stepped  for- 
ward and  laid  his  hand  impressively  on  the 
table, — "  A  raging  maniac.  A  raging  maniac. 
And,  what  is  more,  that  man  is  to  this 
day  and  hour,  a  raging  maniac,  in  a  lunatic 
asylum." 


We  were  all  rather  startled.  Rob  Roy 
told  and  acted  the  whole  thing  so  dramatic- 
ally, tha.t  it  impressed  us  as  a  reality. 

"I  have  heard  that  story  before,"  said 
the  minister,  "and  it  is  a  tnie  one;  but 
the  horror  of  it  is  its  indefiniteness.  It 
leaves  so  much  to  the  imagination.  You 
keep  picturing  to  yourself  what  it  could  be 
that  he  saw." 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "but  might  he  not  have 
so  excited  himself  by  anticipating  some 
horror  that  at  last  his  brain  played  him  a 
trick?" 

"  Oh,  he  might  possibly,"  said  Rob  Eoy, 
rather  derisively,  "It  is  open  to  any  ex- 
planation you  please.  I  am  only  re;ipon- 
sible  for  the  tacts,  not  for  the  interpreta- 
tion." 

"  AUons  done,"  said  the  envoy,  "  it  is 
now  1.30,  and  I  wish  to  get  some  sleep.  I 
don't  think,  after  that  narrative,  that  I  am 
likely  to  get  much,  but  I  must  try  to  get 
some,  so  let  us  go  up-stairs.  "  I  think,"  he 
added,  suggestively,  "  we  all  go  the  same 
way;"  and  I  confess  I  feit  rather  pleased 
that  I  had  not  to  thread  any  of  the  dark 
passages  alone. 
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FIRST,  on  an  Agate-stone,  a  Centaur  strong, 
With  square  man-breasts  and  hide  of  dapple-dun, 
His  brown  arms  bound  behind  hira  with  a  thong, 
Strove,  on  strained  croup,  to  free  himself  from  one, — 
A  better  rider  than  Bellerophon.* 
For,  on  his  back,  by  some  strange  power  of  art, 
There  sat  a  laughing  Boy  with  bow  and  dart, 
Who  drove  him  where  he  would,  and  driving  him. 
With  that  barbed  toy  would  make  him  rear  and  start. 
To  this  was  writ  "World-victor"  on  the  rim. 

CHALCEDONY. 

The  next  in  legend  bid — "  Beware  of  show  1 " 

'Twas  graven  this  on  white  Chalcedony. 

Here  great  Apollo,  with  unbendad  bow,- — 

His  quiver  hard  by  on  a  laurel- tree, — 

For  some  new  theft  was  rating  Mercury. 

Who  stood  with  downcast  eyes  and  feigned  distress. 

As  daring  not  for  utter  guiltiness 

To  nieet  that  angry  voice  and  aspect  joined. 

His  very  heel-wings  drooped ;  but  yet,  not  less. 

His  backward  hand  the  Sun-God's  shafts  purloined. 

*  "  Eqan  Ipia  milioc  BcllcnvhoDte,"— Hoi.  iiU  ii. 
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SARDONYX. 


Then,  on  a  Sardonyx,  the  man  of  Thrace, — 
The  Voice  supreme  that  through  Hell's  portals  stole. 
With  can-ed  ivhite  lyre,  and  glorious  song-lit  face, 
(Too  soon,  alas  !  on  Hebrus'  wave  to  roll  0 
Played  to  the  beasts,  from  a  great  e!ra-tree  bole. 
And  lo  !  with  half-shut  eyes  the  leopard  spread 
His  lissome  length ;  and  deer  with  gentle  tread 
Came  through  the  trees ;  and,  from  a  nearer  spring, 
The  prick-eared  rabbit  paused ;  while  overhead 
The  stock-dove  drifted  downward,  fluttering. 


Next  came  an  Amethyst, — the  grape  in  hue. 
On  a  mock  throne,  by  fresh  excess  disgraced, 
^Vith  heavy  head,  and  thyrsus  held  askew. 
The  Youths,  in  scorn',  had  dull  Silknus  placed, 
And  o'er  him  "  King  of  Topers  "  they  had  traced. 
Yet,  but  a  King  of  Sleep  he  seemed  at  best. 
With  wine-bag  cheeks  that  bulged  upon  his  breast, 
And  vat-like  paunch  distent  from  his  carouse. 
Therenigh,  his  ass,  by  no  respect  repressed. 
Munched  at  the  wreath  upon  her  Master's  brows. 


Lastly  with  "  Pleasure  "  was  an  Emerald  graven, 
Dark-hued, — divine.    Thereon  the  Sirens  sung. 
What  time,  beneath,  by  rough  rock-bases  caven, 
.And  jaw-like  rifts  where  many  a  ^een  bone  clung. 
The  fuU  flood-tide,  in-rushing,  coiled  and  swung. 
Then, — in  the  offing, — on  the  lift  of  the  sea, 
A  strong  ship  drawing  shoreward,  helplessly. 
For,  from  the  prow,  e'en  now  the  rowers  leap 
Headlong,  nor  call  on  any  deity — 
Ah  me,  those  Woman-witches  of  the  Deep ! 

AUSTIN   I>OBSON. 


PHILANTHROPIC  WORK  IN  BIRMINGHAM. 


SOME  time  since  the  present  writer  was 
in  a  little  company  which  contained  a 
few  ministers  of  die  Gospel,  and  in  the 
course  of  conversation  the  subject  of  late 
coming  to  morning  service  chanced 


rigorously  to  close  the  doors  and  admit  late 
comers  only  between  the  earlier  parts  of  the 
service,  when  a  short  interval  might  be 
allowed  for  the  finding  of  seats.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  way  in  which   rooted    habits 


alluded  to.  All  had  observed  how  inveterate  j  might  be  overcome  by  strong  inducements,  a 
the  habit  was  and  how  difficult  to  overcome,  gentleman  present  afterwards  told  how,  being 
One  recommended  this  thing,  another  that ;  in  Birmingham  and  having  occasion  to  go 
but  to  each  some  objection  was  started,  and  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  another  between 
at  length  it  was  agreed  that  the  best  that  seven  and  eight  on  a  Sunday  morning,  he 
could  be   done  to  minimise  the  evil  was   was  surprised,  oh  reaching  a  certain  street. 
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to  find  that  it  was  not  tike  the  others,  dull 
and  silent;  but  that  group  on  group  of  men, 
clearly  working  men,  were  making  their  way 
quickly  towards  one  point.  His  curiosity 
was  excited,  and  he  asked  the  reason.  He 
was  told  that  these  men  were  the  scholars 
going  to  the  Quaker's  First-Day  Schools  at 
Severn  Street,  that  many  hundreds  of  men 
attended  them,*  and  for  this  purpose,  in  spite 
of  the  strong  temptation  to  lie  in  bed,  arose 
almost  as  early  on  Sundays  as  on  week-days, 
in  winter  as  in  summer.  The  gentleman 
made  further  inquiries  and  had  got  posses- 
sion of  certain  facts  regarding  the  schools — 
the  hearing  of  which  was  sufficient  to  make 
the  writer  form  a  resolution  to  see  this  work 
for  himself  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  From 
various  causes  a  visit  to  Birmingham  was 
deferred  month  by  month  ;  but  on  a  Sunday 
in  April  last,  he  was  able  to  realise  his  wish, 
and  b  now  desirous  to  give  the  readers  of 
Good  Words  a  general  idea  of  what  he  saw 
in  Severn  Street. 

The  morning  was  sharp  and  cold,  and  the 
district  through  which  the  larger  part  of  his 
route  lay  was  not  inviting.  Outward  appear- 
ance told  too  plainly  the  prevailing  habits  of 
the  classes  dwelling  there — dingy  narrowish 
Stieets,  with  many  alleys  leading  off  them,  and 
the  peculiar  damp  stale  odours  inseparable 
from  the  close  herding  of  human  beings. 
But  here  too  public-houses  looked  brilliant, 
even  before  the  shutters  were  removed.  It 
was  a  relief  when  the  writer  found  himself  in 
a  httle  room  with  a  cheerful  company  seated 
round  narrow  tables  at  tea.  These  were  the 
Severn  Street  teachers,  numbering  over  thirty, 
some  of  whom  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  have 
never  breakfasted  elsewhere  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing unless  absent  from  home  or  confined  to 
bed.  Here  any  topic  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  relating  to  the  schools  is  talked  over, 
and  we- ma^  depend  upon  it  that  this  little 
weekly  social  meeting  promotes  unity  and 
brotheriiness  in  a  high  degree.  A  chapter  of 
Scripture  read  and  a  blessing  asked  on  the 
work  about  to  be  entered  on,  close  this 
meedng ;  and  then  we  are  asked  to  follow 
one  ol  the  teachers  to  the  First  Class,  We 
are  caught  in  a  living  stream  as  we  go.  Some 
of  the  men  are  in  Sunday  clothes,  others 
in  clean  working  clothes,  and  many  carry 
books.  The  sound  of  their  march  is  like  the 
tramp  of  a  regiment.  We  soon  find  our- 
selves in  a  hrge  well-built  room,  with  two 
rows  of  tables  running  from  end  to  end,  the 
men  seated  on  forms  round  each,  and  free 
passage-way  between.  The  it'alls  are  painted 
and  sUgbtly  ornamented,  and  here  and  there 
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are  inscribed  such  scripture  texts  as  "Let 
brotherly  love  continue."  At  one  end  is  a 
portrait,  of  the  faithfulness  of  which  we  can 
judge  by  the  living  face  at  our  side.  It  was 
subscribed  for  by  the  scholars  ;  and  the  room 
itself,  we  are  told,  was  furnished  .by  them  at 
a  cost  of  about  £120.  In  all,  there  are  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  this  class. 

We  observe  that  those  on  the  one  side  are 
getting  a  reading  lesson  from  the  Bible,  and 
those  on  the  other  are  engaged  in  writing, 
their  copies  being  invariably  a  text  of  scrip- 
ture or  a  few  lines  from  a  hymrL  The 
cksses  are  divided  into  central  and  elemen- 
tary. The  central  arc  those  which  are  so 
advanced  as  to  require  a  really  educated 
teacher,  and  occupy  the  space  to  either  side 
of  the  raised  reading-desk  in  the  middle 
opposite  the  door ;  the  elementary  are  those 
to  which  a  more  advanced  scholar  can  be 
drafted  as  a  teacher.  We  walk  round  the 
room  in  the  company  of  one  who  was  him- 
self a  scholar  here,  and  who  gives  us  a  very 
concise  and  interesting  account  of  the  place, 
with  many  references  to  his  own  experience. 
We  find,  of  course,  some  of  the  men  in  the 
central  sections  considerably  advanced  ;  they 
write  well  and  freely,  and  read  with  great 
correctness,  and  with  much  of  that  deliberate 
enunciation  characteristic  of  their  teachers. 
Others  there  are  in  the  elementary  depart- 
ment who  are  but  beginners,  and  to  whom  as 
yet  the  exercise  is  only  labour,  but  who  have 
heart  kept  in  them  by  the  knowledge  of  what 
others  have  done  and  the  kindly  patience  of 
their  teachers.  Some,  though  they  have 
been  at  the  school  for  years,  are  still 
cramped  and  constrained  and  write  with 
difficulty,  for  they  are  dull  in  brain  and  the 
one  hoiir's  practice  in  the  week  is  too  little. 
But,  once  engaged,  they  manfully  struggle  on. 
It  is  indeed  touching  to  hear  how  the 
attachments  to  the  school  grow  and  deepen. 
Several  of  the  men  told  us,  with  a  glad 
twinkle  of  the  eye,  that  they  could  not  give 
up  Severn  Street  You  might  as  well  ask 
them  to  give  up  their  "  daily  food," — it  was 
just  as  necessary  to  them  now  as  that  was. 
One  man,  who  chaises  himself  with  the 
giving  out  and  taking  in  of  the  library  books 
for  one  of  the  classes,  said,  "  We  would  feel 
like  fish  out  of  water  all  the  week,  if  we  didn't 
come  to  Severn  Street  on  Sunday ;  wouldn't 
we,  Bill  ?"  he  urged,  referring  to  a  companion. 
"We  arc  rough  fellows;  but  Severn  Street 
rubs  down  our  angles  and  gives  us  a  facing, 
and  I  hope,"  he  went  on,  with  an  access  of 
seriousness,  "  it  prepares  us  for  the  duty  of 
this  life  and  gives  us  hopes  for  another." 
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The  school  lasts  for  two  hoars — from  half 
past  seven  to  half  past  nine.  At  half  past 
eight  the  sections  exchange  places,  those 
who  have  been  writing  now  begin  to  read, 
and  those  who  have  been  reading  begin  to 
write — a  passage  of  Scripture  having  been 
read  after  the  change  of  places.  The  same 
general  order  applies  to  the  other  classes — 
some  of  which  meet  in  a.  la^r  but  older  and 
more  irregular  building,  containing  above 
three  hundred  men.  Over  the  superinten- 
dent's raised  desk  in  this  room  is  a  portrait  of 
Joseph  Sturge— fiill  of  benevolent  wisdom  and 
cAlm  peace,  and  underneath  are  the  words  :■ — 

"  This  Memorial  was  raised  by  the 

Voliinury  Contiibationi 

ef  Ibe  Kbolan  in  tile  A<Mt  DifMon  of 

SIVERW     STREET     FTRST-DAV     SCHOOL, 

ia  affeCtioiuile  rem«nibrance  of  their  esteemed  friaifd 


JOSEPH    STURGE. 

Juiuaiy,  1B61." 

As  a  companion  -  there  is  another  portrait 

on  tfac  other  side,  ^d  imder  it  we  raad  ;-~- 

"  This  portrait  of 

JOSEPH   CLARK 

was  subscribed  for  by  the  scholais  of 

Serem  Street  School, 

as  a  teten  of  their  esteem  and  high  appreciation  of 

'  fail  vakied  labonra  as  Supeiintetulemt  during 

a,  period  of  neariy  twenty  years. 

Uay,  1864." 

We  go  on  from  hall  to  hall,  all  crowded — 
very  much  interested  in  one  room  devoted 
to  the  juniors,  lads  under  sevente«i  yean  of 
age,  where  a  great  and  most  interesting  work 
is  being  done.  To  each  of  the  classes  is 
attached  a  library  consisting  of  the  best 
class  of  books — not  all  strictly  rdigions,  but 
all  having  a  t>Ure  and  elevating  tendency — 
such  as  Hugh  Miller's  writings,  Livingstone's 
travels,  Tennyson's  poems,  and  the  better 
style  of  fiction  and  magazines.  'Each  man 
may  subscribe  3^.  a  month  for  library  and 
dispensary  ticket,  but  this  is  not  in  any  way 
made  a  condition  of  entering  the  school,  or 
of  continuing  in  it,  though  it  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  with  rare  exceptions  the  men  do 
all  voluntarily  subscribe. 

The  schools  have  now  extended  so  that 
several  of  the  classes  meet  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  original  station.  A  very  lat^ 
building  has  been  erected  at  Priory  Lane  for 
a  girls'  school,  where  we  saw  nearly  five 
hundred  scholars  assembled,  divided  into 
classes  as  in  tile  case  of  the  men.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  impressive  sights  we  have 
ever  seen — the  utter  quietness  and  attention 


of  the  pupils,  and  the  marked  abifity  and 
tact  of  the  teachers  all  ctaiming  Botice. 
Here,  however,  there  is  more  of  the  Bible- 
class  element,  as  it  is  found  quite  practi- 
cable Co  give  tiie  girls  their  writing  instructivn 
in  classes  on  the  Monday  evenings  in  the 
same  place. 

As  we  walked  through  the  various  clsas- 
rooms  we  observed  that  in  Vvery  point  ■  the 
organieation  was  so  complete  that  a  vast 
amount  of  work  was  done  in  araannerftkiMSt 
unnoticed.  For  escam^e,  we  saw  men  step 
forward,  and  insert  litde  slips  in  boxes  faoog 
near  the  door  in  cadi  room.  These  boxes 
2M  somewhat  like  what  are  used  in  of&ns 
(oT  letters  far  post  and  delivery,  bat  with 
many  divisions  numbered  by  figures.  The 
slips  were  (be  rqiotts  of  those  wi)o  bad 'visited 
absentees  from  tbe  school.  By  this  system  a 
man  who  has  once  been  entered  at  Severn 
Street  Schools  is  not  lost  si^t  of.  He  is 
waited  on,  and  if  it  should  be  foosd  that  be 
is  sick,  and  if  his  circumstances -are  stssh  as 
to  denumd  it,  he-  is,  on  the  report  of  the 
visiter,  relieved  from  the  Benevolent  Fund, 
and  in  such  a  way  tiuit  the  fact  is  only 
known  to  a  small  coimnittee.  If,  en  ths 
other  huid,  it  should  hi^ipen  that  he  absents 
himself,  as  has  sometimes  been  the  case, 
because  he  is  hopeless  of  getting  on,  or 
because  he  has  become  tired  of  it,  or  has-  got 
once  more  among  old  companions,  he  is 
quietly  reasoned  with,  andgeaeraUy,  from  die 
considerate  and  broflierly  way  in  "(rtiich  he 
is  treated,  a  fresh  tie  is  formed  between  him 
and  the  school.  In  not  a  few  cases  the  in- 
fluence of  the  1,-iaitor  has  been  added  to  that 
of  the  man's  wife  in  its  favour ;  for  we  should 
not  forget  to  state  that  wires  and  children 
very  soon  come  to  appreciate  Severn  Street, 
becanse  they  soon  share  in  its  benefits.  In 
order  to  get  up  early  on  the  Sunday  mom- 
irtg,  Saturday  night  must  be  spent  in  a  quiet 
and  rational  manner;  and  we  can  easily 
believe  what  we  have  been  told,  that  very 
soon  Severn  Street  scholars  begin  to  find  that 
^ey  can  be  oomfbrtable,  and  still  save  a  little 
out  of  earnings  which  used  to  be  absorbed 
before  they  were  earned.  Hence  we  find 
that  the  treasurer  of  the  savings-bank— « 
most  important  part  of  the  work — is  present, 
Sunday  morning  though  it  be,  to  take  the 
money  which  the  scholars  have  brought  with 
them  to  deposit  in  his  hands ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  our  readers  will  be  as  surfoisad 
as  we  were  to  learn  that  from  the  I|4od 
attending  these  dasses  he  has  at  present 
some  ^7,000,  and  tliat  there  are  saonbers 
of  the  classes  who  have  amounts  at  thdr 
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credit  vaiying  from  jCioa  to  ;^soo.  There 
an  few,  ve  onderstood,  who  had  not  some- 
thing deposited  in  his  hands. 

And  it  should  not  for  a  moment  be  ima^ 
gined  that  these  men  are  geneially,  or  evpn 
to  a  Urge  extent,  skilled  workmen  earning 
big  wages.  There  may  be  a  sprinkling  erf 
diese ;  but  the  bulk  are  unskilled  workers, 
whose  earnings  are  not  larger  Nay,  there  is 
a  proporden  of  these  schokus,  now  so  dean 
and  e^er  at  their  lessons,  who  were  dis- 
tincdy  of  the  dangerous  classes.  Some  of 
tbem  were  professional  pugilists,  others  d<%- 
fi^hters  and  dog-fanciers,  some,  again,  were 
pigeon^flieTS  and  inconigiWe  idlers,  if  not 
worse;  and  many  were  notorious  drunk.- 
aids.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered 
at  that  a  Temperance  Society  and  a  Band 
of  Hope  is  a  much-encowrged  bnutch  of  the 
work.  Men  who  are  now  in  good  positions, 
employing  many  hasd^  and  not  only  looked 
iq>  to  by  their  fellow  citizens,  but  entrusted 
with  their  sullrages,  are  pleased  and  proud  to 
acknowledge  that  all  they  have  and  all  they 
ue  they  owe  to  the  Severn  Street  Schools. 
It  is  precisely  the  kind  of  work  which  makes 
one  eag^r  to  know  its  origin  and  history; 
and  we  shall  now  try  to  satisfy  a  natural 
Curiosity  on  that  head. 

The  late  Mr.  Joseph  Sturge,  moved  to  his 
very  heart  at  seeing  so  many  men  hanging 
idle  about  the  comers  of  the  streets  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  dirty;  unkempt,  and 
often  more  or  less  drunk,  asked  himself 
whether  it  was  not  possible  to  do  something 
ktx  them — to  fake  them  and  teach  them 
aomething.  He  mentioned  the  matter  to 
some  friends :  the  proposal  was  heartily 
taken  op,  and  the  men  were  asked  to  come 
to  a  room  on  the  Sunday  aftemooiL  At  first 
(in  the  end  of  1845)  only  a  few  could  be 
tempted  by  the  bait  of  being  taught ;  but 
Mr.  Sturge  knew  that  if  he  could  only  get  a 
few  to  come  and  to  carry  away  the  benefits 
even  of  an  elementary  education,  they  would 
sooa  proclaim  the  advantages  of  the  school, 
and  bring  crowds  of  scholars.  He  stood 
firm  in  his  purpose,  in  face  of  many  dis- 
couragements; he  went  out  and  begged  the 
men  to  oome  in ;  and  at  last  the  result 
justified  his  decision.  The  following  table 
shows  the  rate  of  progress  :-^ 


Avemec  attoidMics  darhie  184A 
1855 

IMS 
1875 
1876 


Tcuhan.   SdioUin. 


When,  for  several  reasons,  the  hour  was 


in  i$47  changed  from  the  aftemooa  to  early 
morning,  it  was  feared  by  some  that  the 
attendance  would  fall  oCT.  Instead  of  that, 
it  has  ^one  on  steadily  increasing  j  and  its 
effect  in  stimulating  the  activity  of  other 
dmrches  in  the  same  direction  has,  year  by 
year,  become  more  maiked.  There  is  scarcely 
a  church  in  Birmingham  which  has  not  now 
its  adult  school, — a  large  one  being  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Dale's  congregation  at  Carr's 
Lane — Mr.  Thornton,,  the  late  Bishop  of 
Ballarat,  having  made  an  earnest  effort  to 
introduce  it  in  the  Churcli  of  England.  And 
it  is  a  most'  remarkable  fact  that  no  sooner 
have  the  men  made  a  fair  start  at  Severn 
Street  than  they  become  so  eager  to  make 
prepress,  that  in  many  cases  their  afternoon 
IS  also  devoted  to  the  same  purpose  at  one 
or  other  of  the  schools  whidi  meet  then — 
the  Farm-Street  Bible-classes,  with  their  tluee 
hundred  scholars,  including  many  such. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  very  thing 
which  we  may  assume  to  have  chieKy 
ensured  this  great  success  is  precisely  tliat 
to  which  not  a  few  good  men  and  women 
might  be  inclined  to  take  exception.  We 
mean  the  aspect  of  secularity  which  is  pre- 
sented at  the  first  view.  The  Seivern  Street 
Schools  are  not  ostensibly  religious  schools. 
The  fiESt  object  is  professedly  to  teach  poor 
ignorant  men  to  read  and  write.  There  is 
no  preaching,  nor  is  there  any  etibrt  at  hard- 
and-fast  doctrinal  commentary,  though  the 
only  book  used  for  reading  is  the  Bible. 
But  there  is  often  a  great  deal  in  an  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  the  atmosphere  of  Severn 
Street  is  religious  in  the  highest  sense. 
The  men  soon  feel  that  one  interest  atone 
sustains  the  teachers  in  their  work,  and 
that  is,  an  earnest  desire  for  their  welfare. 
Nothing  acts  on  men  of  the  working  class 
like  this.  It  is  doubtful  indeed  if  the 
same  religtous  work  could  have  been  done 
if  the  religious  end  had  been  distinctly 
thrust  forward  at  the  outset,  or  if  the  original 
plan  had  been  in  any  way  departed  from. 
It  is  by  a  spirit  of  constant  self-denial  and 
of  tender  consideration  for  those  taugiit  by 
them,  that  the  teachers  of  Severn  Street 
have  gained  their  large  and  deepening 
influence ;  and  if  they  have  not  found  it 
desirable  to  place  a  distinctly  religious 
purpose  in  the  fordront  of  their  work,  we 
may  be  sure  of  this,  that  only  the  deepest  re- 
ligious convictions  could  have  sustained  them 
in  it.  It  is  perhaps  only  a  good  illustration 
of  that  "beaming  all  things  to  all  men  to 
gain  some "  which  was  the  chuacteristic 
attainment  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles ; 
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and  we  have  at  hand  ready  proofs  that  if 

'  the  work  is  to  be  judged  by  its  fruits,  they 
have  not  failed  m  tiiis,  the  highest  aspect  in 

,  whichsuchworkcanbeviewed,  Aswewalked 
along  from  the  main  schoolrooms  to  one  of 
those  at  a  little  distance,  our  guide  told  us 
of  one  out  of  many  most  striking  cases  con- 
firmatory of  this  position,  though  he  had 
mainly  in  view  its  pathos  and  sentiment.  A 
man  who  had  at  one  time  been  a  confirmed 
evil-doer,  who  trained  dogs  for  fighting 
purposes,  and  wished  nothing  for  hts  chil- 
dren but  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  was  in 
the  most  unexpected  way  brought  into  con- 
tact with  one  of  the  teachers  at  Severn 
Street.  He  was  prevailed  on  to  go  to 
school,  and  afterwards  attended  regularly. 
He  sought  stated  work  after  a  time,  and 
by-and-bjF  began  to  be  exercised  about  the 
question  of  keeping  some  dogs  he  had 
reared.  One  of  these  was  a  bull-dog,  for 
which  he  could  at  any  moment  have  got  a 
good  price.  The  dog  had  been  a  great 
pet;  and  he  was  unwilling  to  part  with  it. 
But  the  stronger  the  attraction  of  Severn 
Street   became,    the    more    distressing  the 

I  conflict  that  r^ed  in  his  breast.  At  length, 
he    came  to  a  conclusion.      One   Sunday 

I  morning  he  called  his  son — whom  before  he 
had  aimed  onlyat  training  to  his  own  evil  ways 

I  — and  said  to  him,  "  Tom,  I  can't  keep  the 
buli-dog  and  go  to  school  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  I  can't  see  as  it  would  be  right  for  me 
to  sell  it,  to  be  used  by  others  for  what  I  see 
now  is  wrong,  and  what  I  wouldn't  do  myself. 
So  you  come  to  the  pump  and  I'll  hold  him 
under  the  water,  and  we'll  be  done  with  it." 
And  so,  at  a  time  when  the  money  would 
have  been  a  decided  prize,  he  sacrificed  the 
dog;  and  one  can  well  imagine  the  conflict 
of  his  feelings  as  he  did  it  for  duty's  sake. 
But  it  was  done.  He  fell  ill  some  months 
afterwards,  and  died  in  peace  before  the 
year  was  out.  His  two  sons  are  now 
teachers  in  Severn  Street. 

Another  little  anecdote  learned  from  the 
lips  of  one  of  the  teachers  may  be  given  : — 

an   ago  three   or   four 
ic-house  smokiog  their  ptpea, 
when  one  orihemiaid, — 

"  'I  wisb  I  knew  how  to  write  a  bit  better,  our 
f>affei  would  have  give  me  iivs  ihillingB  ■  week  more 
because  he  wmU  me  to  keep  account  of  the  work 
give  out  to  the  other  men  ;  I'd  give  &  shilling  a  week 
10  anybody  as  would  teach  me  to  write.' 

"  '  Oh,  I  can  tell  yon  where  you  can  learn  to 
write  for  nothing,'  laid  another,  '  the  Quakers  have 
got  a  achool  at  Severn  Street,  ol'  a  Sunday  moming, 
and  anybody  as  likes  can  go.' 

"'Ah,  tliat'i  tlie  shop  for  me.  What  time  b  it 
held?" 


"  ■  Frettv  eariy,  I  think — leren  or  half-past' 
"  >  Ah,  1  cuuldn't  stand  that  of  a  Sunday  ~~ 

I  hkc  1o  lay  a  bed  a  bit  later  then.' 

'"And]    ■      " 

Now  I  say, 

'f '  So  we  will,'  all  leplied. 

"They  were  accotdingly  admitted,  and  conliDued 
to  attend  regularly.  Two  of  them  were  induced  to 
deposit  mooey  in  the  saviogi'  fund,  their  houses 
improved,  and  the  wives,  as  usual,  spoke  highly  of 
the  good  effects  of  the  schooL  One  of  them  getting 
a  little  iiregnlar  in  his  attendance,  was  visited  by  lu» 
teachei.  He  made  vaiious  excuses  which  the  teacher 
felt  were  not  the  real  reasons.    At  last,  he  said, — 

'"Well,  the  fact  i»,  you  pilches  il  so  preeiouB 
reHgioui  at  yourschooL  I  didn't  go  to  lean  lebgion, 
only  wilting.' 

"  The  teacher,  a  little  taken  aback,  replied,— 

"  '  Well,  we  don't  profess  to  be  very  clever  hands 


likely  (0  do  barm  to  any^an?    Would  it  make  him  a 

wonc  husbaud,  or  father,  or  neighbour  ?     Would  it 

make  bim  less  sober,  or  butt  him  in  his  daily  work, 

or  make  wage*  any  lower  ? ' 
" '  Oh,  no,  of  course  not ;  tor  the  matts  of  Ihat^ 

if  we  was  to  mind  more  what  you  told  us,  we  should 

all  be  the  better  for  it.' 

"  After  a  little  more  talk  the  man  said,— 

"  '  I  think  I  shall  come  again,  regular.' 

"  He  did  EO,  and  is  now  a  prosperous  maoa&Mtnrer, 

employing  many  bauds," 

One  or  two  further  quotations  firom  the 
records  of  Severn  Street  Schools  may  be 
welcome.  These  are  extracts  from  letters  or 
speeches  of  scholars : — 

"  If  I  were  to  try  to  name  all  the  good  I  ian  got 

from  attending  schjool,  I  should  certaiuly  fill  a  great 
quantitv  of  paper.  One  ereat  benclil  I  will  name  is — 
the  early  lime  at  which  t£e  school  is  held,  which  does 
not  shorten  the  day  for  other  duties,  and  which  baa 
led  me  and  othccs  into  better  batnls  than  lazy  he-a-licd 
ways  in  which  so  many  used  to  spend  their  sabbalh. 
It  was  through  my  coming  to  school  I  was  led  to 
attend  regularly  at  a  ^ace  of  worship — as  before  I 
came  to  school  I  seldom  or  never  did,  and  I  have 
been  admitted  into  a  Christian  church,  and  try 


to  hdp 


B  Holy  Word." 


"  I  used  to  think  the  Quakers,  as  we  call  them,  was 
a  queer  outlandish  sort  of  people,  and  oncommon 
fond  of  money,  but  who  didn't  liouble  their  bead* 
about  other  people  much.    "        '    " 


You'll  be 


■,  that  w 


not  thank  the  clouds  for  rain  ;  but  these  clouds,  the 
Friends,  have  rained  so  much  good  into  me,  through 
Severn  Street,  that  I  can't  help  thanking  them.  Our 
teachen  don't  set  theirselves  up  like  some  do — but 
they  come  down  to  us  and  try  and  pick  us  up  out  of 
the  dill  and  mire  of  ain.  Vou  know  what  deep  mire 
I  have  come  up  out  of,  and  I  pray  every  day  to  feel 
quite  firm  on  the  Rock,  Christ  ^esiis.  ...  It 
seems  a  strange  thing  to  me  to  write  about  religion, 
but  I  really  do  feel  a  little  of  it  in  my  heart,  and  it  it 
out  of  the  heart  the  month  speaks,   and  the  pen 
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way.  Wbat  a  doiiout  place  Severn  Street  Firat- 
Dty  Scliool  luu  been  to  me,  and  a  many  beside.  To 
think  th»t  an;  poor  ch^i,  hoirever  fu  gone  in  That 
B  bad,  may  cume  to  that  school  and  find  fiiendj  to 
welcome  lum — and  not  mind  how  poor  he  h — and 
stick  to  him  till  they  have  helped  him  to  mend  his 
myi.  So  every  day  my  vtfe  and  nte  are  talking 
about  the  school,  and  saying  it'»  the  giandeit  thing 
in  Binniaeham  for  work;  it  don't  turn  them  into 
psnpets  when  they  go  there,  but  very  often  into 
gentlemen,  compared  with  what  Ih^  were  before ; 
and  wben  they  have  learned  U)  [nofit  from  the 
beautiful  lessons  oat  of  the  Bibl«^  Jiere  is  no  sayinc 
how  bt  to  good  a  man  may  go,  by  the  bleiiing  ol 


coming  to  school,  my  missus  will,  Tor  she's  been 
dbowing  me  a  good  bit  If  ever  anybody  has  reason 
to  sp^  good  of  coming  to  tchool— It'*  me.  Me  and 
my  wife  was  never  so  happy  and  comfortable  in  oi 
lives.  I  mean  to  persevere  in  coming,  for  I  want  t 
leam  to  read  my  Bible.  It  seems  such  a  thing  for 
man  with  children  aboat  him  lo  hear  them  reatHng  ii . 
and  thdr  father  not  be  able.  It's  the  drink,  friends, 
more  than  anything  else,  that  keeps  men  down. 
Since  I've  give  it  up,  I  seem  to  have  better  thoughts 
and  better  feehng^,  and  it's  my  desire  that  God 
Almighty  may  bless  oni  school  and  all  belonging  to 


"  Soon  after  I  came  to  scluxd,  I  found  there  was  a 
good  many  things  to  do  in  this  world  that  I  had 
never  thought  of  Before.  One  thing  I  saw  very  plain, 
was,  that  if  I  meant  to  atop  in  the  school  I  must  give 
np  the  drink.  It  was  a  bardish  job  at  first,  bat  by 
the  blessing  of  God  I  overcame.  One  Sunday,  as  I 
was  igoing  along  the  street,  I  met  some  of  my  old 
companioni.  Now  I  had  never  been  ashamed  to  be 
seen  going  into  a  public-house  with  them,  but  I  did 
feel  a  little  ashamed  now,  for  I  was  going  to  chapel ; 
when  they  called  out  for  me  to  go  with  them  in  some 
spree  or  other  ;  and,  thinks  I  to  myself,  now  is  my 
tune,  or  never,  to  show  which  side  I'm  on.  Here 
gpts  !  and  with  that,  I  run  up  the  steps  and  into  the 
oiapel,  and  when  I  was  inside  the  door,  I  felt  safe 
aitd  happy.  I'm  always  thiakin|l  about  the  school, 
and  it's  about  the  best  day's  work  I  ever  done  to  come 
to  it,  and  one  I  shall  never  repent  of  as  long  as  I 
live."    ,    .    . 

The  Schools  are  supported  by  the  sub- 
scriptions of  Friends,  some  of  the  rooms  are 
the  ordinary  schoolrooms  of  the  British 
Society ;  but  the  room  in  which  the  First  Class 
meets  has  been  built  for  the  purpose,  and 
also  die  Priory  Street  Girls'  School,  at  an 
expense  of  nearly  ;£3,ooo — almost  all  raised 
by  members  of  the  Society.  In  the  last  Re- 
port of  the  Schools  we  read : — 

Ve  are  glad  that  the  Central  ComaJllee  of  the 
First-day  School  AssodatioD  has  appealed  to  the 
memben  of  our  Society,  through  the  quarterly  meel- 
_  .  to  consider  whether  a  fuilher  extension  of  First- 
day  Schools  may  not  be  attempted.  We  believe 
that,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  associations  of  this 
kind,  where  those  who  attend  are  banded  together 
Ibr  mutual  improvement,  have  been  instrumental  in 


strengthening  that  which  is  good  and  true,  and  in 
repressing  that  which  is  vidons  and  false.  .  .  .  There 
is  no  obstacle,  are  believe,  to  prevent  all  the  board 
schoolrooms  being  utilised  in  a  similar  maimer  on 
First-day  mornings." 

Is  it  not  possible  that  in  so  good  a  cause, 
and  one  which  has  been  proved  so  prac- 
ticable in  the  right  hands,  something  in 
the  same  direction  could  be  done  in  other 
large  towns  to  utilise  the  Board  Schoolrooms 
on  Sunday  mornings,  now  waiting  for  such  a 
purpose  ?  We  do  earnestly  hope  that  adult 
schools  may  soon  spring  up  in  many  places. 
Another  enterprise  of  a  somewhat  different 
kind,  but  also  aimed  chiefly  at  the  elevation 
of  the  working  classes,  claimed  our  attention 
before  leaving  Birmingham.  As  most  readers 
are  no  doubt  aware,  Birmingham  has  gained, 
next  after  Manchester,  the  credit  for  wise 
and  effective  working  of  the  Free  Libraries 
Act.  Any  one  stepping  into  the  handsome, 
elevated,  well-lighted  building,  beside  the 
town-hall,  which  is  devoted  to  this  purpose, 
would  be  likely  to  feel  at  once  that  such 
credit  must  be  well  deserved.  Here  we  find  a 
lower  reading-room,  well  stocked  with  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  and  magazines,  the 
lofty  walls  clothed  with  volumes  forming  a 
lending  library,  and  a  free  space  round  in 
front  of  a  counter  where  books  are  given  out ; 
then,  right  above  that,  up  a  wide  flight  of 
stairs,  is  another  reading-room,  with  the  more 
select  newspapers  and  reviews ;  the  side  space 
being  used  precisely  as  below,  for  the 
purposes  of  a  reference  library.  From  nine 
in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night  a  ceaseless 
stream  is  to  be  seen  going  out  and  in,  the 
greatest  flow  taking  place  at  dinner-time,  and 
shortly  after  the  closing  hotu:  of  factories  and 
works  in  the  evening.  Though  the  bulk  of 
those  we  see  here  are  clearly  working  men, 
the  reading-room  at  a  fiiat-class  club  could 
not  be  more  quiet  and  orderly.  On  asking 
one  of  the  Librarians  whether  newspapers  or 
magazines  were  ever  stolen,  he  said  very 
seldom,  perhaps  half-a-dozen  papers  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  two  or  three  magazines. 
And  he  went  on  to  tell  us,  what  atfirst  might 
appear  odd,  but  on  second  thoughts  will  only 
be  regarded  as  natural,  that  generally,  it  is 
on  a  Saturday  night  that  magazines  dis- 
appear, and  tlut  in  most  instances  they  are 
replaced  on  the  Monday.  The  closing 
moment  comes,  and  the  attraction  of  some 
striking  incident,  or  curiosity  in  the  fate  of 
some  character,  proves  too  strong.  The 
magazine  goes  into  the  coat  pocket  that  the 
story  may  be  finished  at  home  quiedy.  The 
Comhili,  Good  Words,  the  Sunday  Magatim, 
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and  the  Argosy,  have  all .  undeigone  this 
exposure,  or  %3.y  rather  have  readied  this 
honour.  Even  in  the  few  cases  where 
magazines  have  not  been  returned  the 
hbrarian  would  attribute  this  rather  to  the 
circuiastaDce  just  noted,  than  to  any  thievish 
propensity;  the  ofienders  having  founditout 
of  iJieir  power  to  make  restitution  in  time- 
To  procure  the  right  of  reading  from  the 
lending  library  all  that  is  required  is  a  fona 
filled  up  by  a  burgess  of  the  town :  the 
books  of  the  reference  library  must,  of  course, 
be  used  in  the  room.  We  found  here  in 
every  respect,  a  fine  and  useful  collection, 
including  many. raw  works  sach  as  are  now 
seldom  to  be  bought,  and  aie  warmly  com- 
peted for  when  they  are  offered  for  sale. 
Especially  were  we  attracted  by  a  whole 
Cervantes  Library,  presented  by  Mr.  Bragge 
a  year  ago,  containing  every  edition  of  the 
Spanish  classic  ever  issued  in  any  language. 
In  some  instances  these  mote  valuable  books 
have  been  purchased,  and  in  others  presented, 
as.  the  Cervantes  library  was. 

Bosides  this  central  library,  there  are 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham  four 
brandies;  and  the  number  of  volumes  m 
the  central  mm!  reference  library,  at  the 
end  of  1874  was  51,884,  while  the  branch 
libraries  had  22,102  volutaes.  As  to  circa- 
ktioo,  die  Rq)ort  of  1S74  s;iys : — 

"Taking  all  the  issaes  of  books  together,  in  tiie 
central  and  the  branch  libraries,  Ihe  incicase  in  the 
total  as  compared  with  the  totai  for  1E73  is  only 
small,  the  aggregate  number  of  tisata  being  542,887 
in  1874,  as  against  539,822  in  1S73.  It  is  very  natis- 
factoiy,  however,  to  note  that:  in  the  issues  cu  books 
to  leadeis  .  in  the  Reference  library,  there  has  been 
a  marked  increase,  thus  indicating  the  growing  use 
of  a  higher  class  of  works  than  are  deposited  in  the. 
lending  libraries,  and  showing  that  the  froe-Ubmry 
syBtem  is  lieaiing  frnil  in  raising  the  standard  of  taste 
and  cultivation  amongst  readers.  The  whole  number 
of  issoes  in  the  Reference  Libraty  in  1874  was 
211,023,  asagainst  187,044  in  1873.  The  Committal 
regard  this  magnificent  total — the  issue  of  iHota  thaw 
h^f  a  miliioB  of  books  daring  ooe  year — re  a  csnr 
vincing  pnoof  of  the  wisdom  of  eslablishiag  the  btx- 
lilxary  system  in  Birmiugham,  and  of  the  apprecia- 
tion in  which  this  great  educational  benefit  is  aeM  by 
the  inhabitants.  In  no  other  wmyoonld  sDch  vnt 
stores  of  htemttire  heve  been  rendered  accessible  to  aU 
daases  of  tbe  population,  even  to  the  hunblest ;  by 
no  other  means  could  such  a  taste  for  reading  have 
been  developed  among  the  Riany  thonsanda  wbo  nse 
the  libraries,  not  as  a  lUBlter  of  charity  ov&vour.  bat 
with  tbe  seoM  of  possanon  uid  ownerEhip  which 
groiOs  oat  of  their  entirely  free  and  public  manage- 
ment and  cliu^ctei." 

In  all  this  immense  circulation,  we  5nd 
that  in  the  course  of  1874  only  39  volumes 
weie  lost,  i^hich  is  not  much  beyood  tbe 
casualtiw  which  may  be  anticipated  in  the 
conduct   of  a  subscription   librag'  of  like 


extent.  The  art  galleries  in  connection  with 
the  libraries  are  good,  and  must  exercise  an 
elevating  and  refining  eSiscK  of  the  most 
marked  kind-  Indeed  we  cannot  conceive 
of  men  making  a  habit  of  spending  much  of 
their  spare  time  in  these  buildings,  and  not 
very  soon  becoming  impatient  of  that  which 
is  cowse,  not  to  say  degrading  and  brutaL 
TTie  penny  rate  must  before  very  loi^ 
have  repaid  itself,  and  the  generosity  which 
acc^Ked  the  Pree  Libraries  Act  luive 
proved  economical.  Why  is  it  that  so  mai^r 
lai^e  towns  still  decline  to  accept  the  powers 
which  the  Act  would  confer  upon  them  to 
raise  and  to  cultivate  the  inhabitants  P  The 
good  result  is  no  longer  theory,  but  ascer- 
tained iaict,  as  Manchester  and  Birmingham 
abundandy.  prove,  not  to  speak  of  the  rapidly- 
spreading  free  libraries  in  smaller  towns. 
Round  Birmingham  alone,  Bilston,  Coventry, 
BLiddermioster,  Leamington,  lichfield,  Wat- 
sail,  Warwick,  Willcnball,  West  Bn^uwicb, 
and  Wolrerhampton  have  their  free  l)l»iitieG ; 
but  even  London  waits.  In  how  many  dis- 
tricts— in  Marylebone,  in  Hackney,  in  Isling- 
ton, in  Bethnal  Green,  and  others — would 
such  a  room  supply  whaX  is  lacking  to  many 
a  working  man— a  quiet  comer  to  read  his 
paper,  tbe  want  of  which  too  often  sends 
him  to  the  public-house,  the  end  of  it  being 
that  his  wife  and  children  are  neglected. 
We  agree  entirely  with  what  Mr.  J.  D. 
Mallins  has  so  well  said  on  this  head  in  his 
little  tract  on  free  libraries  : — 

"  Adopt  any  of  the  systems  of  primary  education 
which  have  been  so  mucli  discussed  of  late,  and  a 
geaeistioD  must  pass  before  their  effect  can  be 
realised.  In  the  work  of  Free  Libtaiiea  yon  mr  " 
tw^  iow  and  live  to  reap-  The  lower  classes  1 
manage  to  read  to  themselves  and  Id  one  another  tc 
Hi  greater  e;itent  than  is  supposed.  It  is  not  tii 
common  to  see  one  man  reading  vay  Uborionsty  ai 
very  badly  to  another  man  who  cannot  read  at  all. 
Go  into  the  lowest  quarters  of  any  great  town,  an 
see  the  number  of  shops  that  exist  for  the  sale  i 
cheap  periodical  literature.  These  are  proirf  eooagh 
ol  the  demand,  of  the  hunger  and  thirst  for  iDfcnroa- 
tion.  But  what  about  the  snpply  ?  Here  yoo  have 
the  "  Myiteiiei  of  London  and,  tbe  like,  talcs 
rA  villainy  and  seduction, 'thrilling  roniances,  always 
being  continued  in  our  next-  Here  yoa  have  the  great 
weekly  Mmdetnonger,  fonf-and-tventy  ccdunns  <  ' 
dinie  and  £ttk  for  one  pecny.  Here  yon.  have  th 
HiUpeiuif  Damagogue,  the  largest  paper  ia  th 
world,  and  all  on  one  side.  And  tbe  people  feed  o 
these  for  want  of  knowing  lietter.  Tiim  a  pur 
language  upon  Ihcm,  give  them  a  vholesome  and 

fleasant  literatnte,  and  the  statistics  of  existing  Flee 
ibraries  prove  that  they  wjH  Ijolh  nsa  and  Talue  it. 
Visit  the  liojnss  of  the  labouring  classes ;  the  mar 
come  home  soon  after  sii  at  night,  get  a  wash  «iid 
their  tea.  They  eamirot  be  expected  always  tosuy  af 
home  and  nnrse  the  child — where  shall  they  spenii 
theii  f«w  spare  hours  pleasantly  ?    If  there  ate  Free 
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tuts  proceeded  for.  This  is  Sir  Josi&h  Mason's 
Oiphan^e.  When  started  at  first  it  iras  in- 
tended far  only  fifty  boys,  and  for  a  time  it 
was  carried  on  in  a  building  near  to  the 
station  at  Erdington.  But  now  a  splendid 
edifice  has  been  reared  a  little  farther  out,  in 
a  commanding  situatiort,  and  the  original 
orphanage  has  been  ttimed  into  almshouses, 
where,  for  a  very  small  sum  per  week,  between 
twen^  and  liiirty  old  woiaen  are  sujqilied 
with  all  that  they-want.  A  portion  of  the 
bouse  is  set  apart  for  the  receptiMi  of  giris 
who  have  been  reared  in  the  orphanage,  and 
who  may  be  out  of  place  for  a  time,  or 
requiting  rest.  In  this  arrangement,  tiie 
founder's  care  for  his  prot^gdes  is  well  seen. 
The  new  orphanage  is  certainly  one  of  tiie 
moSt  comfdete  and  beautiful  stxucturss  we 
have  ezamined.  It  has  been  built  and 
endowed  at  an  oatlay  of  ;£j6o,ooo,  and 
certainly  no  detail  has  been  overlooked. 
Everyttung  is  solid,  neat,  and  fini^ed — sober 
in  colouring  and  without  extraneous  orna- 
ment. There  are  some  three  hundred  giris 
intheinstitutionandonehundredboys.  Tliey 
are  admirably  taught,  the  boys  being  «i- 
OGoraged  in  every  way  to  study  drawing  aad 
odier  useful  advanced  branches ;  while  the 
girls,  who  will  mostly  become  domestic 
servants,  axe  drafted  by  turns  to  do  the  work 
of  the  house,  in  kitchen,  laundry,  &c.  The 
chapel,  the  sdioolrooms,  the  officers'  rooms 
are  all.  exceedingly  simple  and  tasteful,  and 
the  dormitories,  though  large,  are  cleaa  and 
well  ventilated.  Ventilation,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  been  specially  in  the  imnd  of  the 
architect ;  and  if  visitors  should  be  as  fortu- 
nate as  we  were  in  meeting  Sir  Josiah  Mason 
in  the  institution — (still  nimble  in  limb  and 
clear-headed  in  his  eighty-second  year) — and 
in  walking  round  and  talking  with  him  freely 
on  the  orphanage  and  its  work,  they  will 
team  that  he  was  to  a  great  extent  his  own 
architect  in  building  this  home,  as  he  was  in 
building  up  his  own  fortune,  and  will  be 
pleased  at  the  pleasure  with  which  the  aged 
philanthropist  looks  on  the  result  of  his 
original  contrivances  in  the  way  of  kitchen- 
ranges,  dough-workers,  and  bakers'  ovens 
wherein  fires  have  never  been  burned.  With 
the  liking  of  age  to  fight  its  "battles  o'er 
again,"  he  tells  us  as  he  goes  along,  how  be 
never  had  any  schooling,  how  he  tried  many 
things — was  a  baker's  boy,  but  was  determined 

tn     hp    <nmii*himr    pl-u-     and    nevpr    has    frit 


richer  than  when  he  was  able  to  purchase  a 
donkey  and  cart;  and  how  proud  he  was 
when  he  found  himself,  at  thhiy  years  of  age, 
ready  to  start  on  sMnething  more  ambitious 
still,  with  five-and-twenty'  pounds  in  his 
pocket.  And  ever  and  anon  he  pauses  to 
tell  how  both  early  and  tate,  though  a  firm 
believer  in  self-heip,  he  was  compelled  back 
on  the  belief  that  self-help  can  fully  prevail 
only  through  God's  help.  "When  I  have 
done 'everything  that  can  be  done,  and  see 
HO  way  to  the  end  of  it,  then  I  just  say, '  God, 
I  have  brought  out  all  my  judgment,  my 
brain  can  do  no  more  in  thisthing,  yet  I  believe 
that  it  is  a  right  thing,  so  may  it  jrfease  thee 
to  give  me  a  push,'  And  I  get  the  pusli ;  for 
as  sure  as  I  have  asked  for  help,  help  comes 
— some  fresh  idea,  some  new  plan,  and  the 
thinggetsdone."  And  diis.  Sir  Josiah  assures 
us,  has  been  his  habit  m  his  business,  as  it  is 
now  in  his  philanthropic  work-^in  which  he 
finds  a  daily  Messing  and  gladness.  The 
wordsand  the  work,  brought  vividly  before 
the  mind  at  one  moment,  have  impressed  us 
so  that  we  are  not  likely  soon  to  forget  them. 

Very  different  in  some  respects  is  another 
work  of  christian  charily,  with  which  we 
made  acquaintance  during  our  short  stay  in 
Birmii^ham.  We  had  already  visited  some 
similar  works  in  London ;  but  in  none  of 
them  did  we  see  more  of  the  personal 
clement.  This  is  the  emigration  homes  of 
Mr.  J.  T.  Middlcmore,  one  for  boys  and  one 
for  girls.  Here,  we  meet  with  abounding 
signs  of  the  descent  of  bad  qualities,  of 
neglect,  of  ill-usage,  and  exposure  to  alien 
influences  in  childhood.  Some  of  the  chil- 
dren who  have  reached  their  ninth  or  tenth 
year  are  stunted  and  look  s/irimfish  indeed, 
others  are  lame,  bad-sighted,  sickly;  yet  it  is 
astonishing  how  soon  they  gain  spirits,  and 
jump  about  the  playground  in  hearty  enjoy- 
ment, falling  sometimes  into  games  of  judge 
and  jury  which  too  closely  recidl  fonner 
experiences  to  be  permitted  by  the  officers 
to  proceed. 

Mr.  Middlemore  who  has  entirely  devoted 
himself  to  this  work  and  persevered  in  it 
notwithstanding  great  weakness  of  health,  is 
certainly  in  his  sphere.  His  tact  in  manage- 
ment, his  consideration  for  the  children  and 
his  wituiing  patience  with  them,  have  enabled 
him  to  succeed-  where  not  a  few  would  have 
failed.  Smick  by  the  numbers  of  children 
who  either  had  bad  parents  or  had  no  home 
and  roamed  about  the  streets,  and  slept  fre 
quently  under  railway  arches,  or,  by  means 
not  always  honest,  managed   to  secure  a 
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house,  he  succeeded  in  1872,  in  estabhshing 
iwo  homes,  with  the  view  of  training  the 
children  and  transporting  them  to  Canada  ; 
a  "  Reception  and  Distributing  Home " 
having  been  instituted  in  London,  Ontario, 
In  spite  of  the  large  number  of  such  children 
which  a  certain  set  of  conditions  constantly 
produce  in  every  great  town,  they  are  not 
always  easily  got  at,  and  Mr.  Middlemore 
and  his  assistants  have  experienced  to  the 
full  all  the  difficulties  which  others  with  the 
same  ends  in  view  have  encountered  in  other 
towns.  The  lowest  districts  are  visited : 
John  Street,  Thomas  Street,  the  Inkleys  the 
Gullets  and  such  like ;  and,  after  no  little 
trouble  in  many  cases,  the  suitable  subjects 
are  searched  out.  Conveyed  to  the  Home,  the 
first  thing  is  to  teach  them  the  common 
decencies  of  life, — to  be  cleanly,  to  eat  in  a 
proper  manner,  and  to  submit  to  wear  clean, 
well-made  clothes.  In  some  cases  this  can- 
not be  done  at  once  or  soon ;  but  kindliness 
and  perseverance  at  last  succeed.  The 
boy  or  girl  comes  to  feel  at  home,  to 
recognise  that  all  is  meant  in  kindness,  and 
begins  to  co-operate.  As  this  is  merely  i 
preparation  home,  and  the  children  are 
generally  but  a  few  months  in  it, — very 
seldom  more  than  six  or  eight — no  effort  is 
made  to  introduce  industrial  training,  but 
the  time  is  occupied  in  teaching  them  to 
read  and  write.  Bible  training  and  singing 
form  a  part,  the  latter  a  most  important 
and  helpful  part,  of  the  course.  To  see 
Mr.  Middlemore,  with  his  "big  family" 
round  him — the  little  ones  in  smaller  curves 
in  front — is  a  sight  to  be  remembered.  He 
has  already  transported  three  groups  to 
Canada,  where  he  has  managed  to  settle 
them,  and,  judging  from  portraits  and  letters, 
of  which  we  saw  many,  most  of  them  must 
be  well  settled.  Not  a  few  of  the  younger 
ones  have  been  adopted,  and  certainly  look 
anything  but  like  what  "  might-have-been." 
There  are  at  present  nearly  fifty  inmates  in 
the  Boys'  Home,  and  between  sixty  and 
seventy  in  the  Girls'^the  bulk  of  whom  will 
be  taken  out  to  Canada,  their  much-longed- 
for  land  of  promise,  in  3  month  or  so  from 
our  time  of  writing.  Nearly  one  hundred 
children  pass  through  the  Homes  every  year 
— a  larger  number  than  that  discharged  from 
all  the  Birmingham  Reformatories  and  In- 
dustrial Schools  put  together,  and  with  a 
success  they  have  no  claim  to.  Out  of 
two  hundred  in  Canada  only  four  have 
relapsed. 

^Ve  have  often  heard  objections  raised  to 
these  emigration  schemes.     Of  course,  on 


details,  there  may  be  in  some  cases  room  for 
improvement ;  but  as  to  the  principle  of  the 
thing,  few  thinking  men  surely  would  object. 
What  are  the  chances  for  such  children  at 
home — children  of  drunkards,  thieves,  and 
vile  men  and  women?  All  their  associations 
are  against  them,  and  Mr.  Middlemore, 
amongst  many  other  claims  to  notice,  deserves 
praise  in  this  respect,  that  he  has  tried  the 
experiment  of  settling  lads  at  home,  and  has 
had  cause  deeply  to  regret  it.  This  is  one 
case  which  he  has  given — a  very  conclusive 
one  -.-^ 

"  Some  time  ago  a  boy  named  J  — ,  a  Iblrf, 
livJDg  in  John  Street,  was  received  into  the  Home. 
To  estrange  him  from  his  predaloiy  habits  was  found 
a  desperate  task.  The  Home  seemed  lo  furnish  him 
only  urith  a  new  scene  for  bis.lhievi^  practices. 
Accidentally  he  disclosed  a  genius  for  drawing  :  the 
opportnttily  was  seized,  and  the  ^chole  tient  of  his 
life  was  chajiged.  From  drawing  he  advanced  to 
painting,  eotered  the  School  of  Design,  and  passed 
with  wonderfat  rapidity  from  class  to  class.  It 
seemed  a  shame  to  deprive  Birminghain  of  such 
genius,  and  Mr.  Middlemore  resolved  lo  appreDttce 
him  to  one  of  the  best  iinns  of  draughtsmen  in  the 
town.  KU  employeis  vere  no  less  astonished  at  bis 
ability  Ihan  his  benefactois  had  been.  His  eye  was 
so  quick  and  accurate,  chat  in  copying  manusciipc 
he  would  instinctJTelf  imitate  the  handwriting.  One 
of  the  Una  made  him  bis  special  pmtigi,  Mr. 
Middlemore's  father  kept  him  well  supplied  with 
the  best  materials  for  his  private  practice,  and,  above 
all,  be  was  associated  in  the  office  with  youths  and 
men  of  worth  and  respectability.  Could  any  chances 
have  been  more  favourable  ?  Yet,  on  an  evil  day,  he 
met  an  old  companion.  The  early  instinct,  scotched, 
not  killed,  seized  him  afresh  ;  he  robbed  a  boy  on 
two  occasions  of  a  shilling,  and  meanly  induced  bis 
victim  to  screen  him  by  falsely  confessing  his  own 
carelessness.  He  rushed  back  to  his  old  haunts,  and 
became  not  only  a  thief  and  criminal  himself,  but  a 
maker  of  thieves  and  criminals,  and  he  is  now  in  the 
workhouse,  prostrate  with  a  loathsome  disease.  Socb 
is  the  end  of,  perhaps,  Ibe  most  promising  lad  whom 
the  Home  has  bad  within  its  walls — an  end  which 
would,  without  doubt,  have  been  quite  difiereni  had 
he  emigrated  to  Canada." 

The  children,  if  let  loose  in  this  country 
are  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  drift  back. 
All  experience  agrees  in  this.  Emigration  is 
the  best  preventative,  and  it  is  an  unspeak- 
able gain  that  it  has  been  taken  up  by 
such  men  as  Mr.  Middlemore.  We  could 
well  have  wished  we  could  have  given  more 
space  to  Birmingham ;  we  have  done  what 
we  could  to  present  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
most  notable  movements  which  came  under 
our  own  notice,  and  we  do  trust  that  neither 
in  point  of  interest  nor  in  practical  result, 
may  our  time  and  space  prove  to  have  been 
wasted,  the  more  that  we  believe  in  some 
things  London  itself  may  learn  a  lesson  from 
Birmingham. 

a.   A.   PACE. 
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■CHAPTER   XIX.— lyDING  FOR  THE    ROCKETS. 

UT  there 
was  one 


Joe 
,  Wray- 


wrecked 
men 
the  fatal 
nature 
of  the 
impedi- 
ments 
to  any  at- 
tempts 

at  deliverance,  and  who,  within  ear-short  of 
«xplanation5  freely  vouchsafed  to  him,  flatly 
refused  to  be  convinced.  He  kept  thrusting 
himself  into  the  front  rank,  and  calling  for 
a  boat,  declaring  any  money  would  be  given 
for  a  boat,  and  volunteering  to  get  ^oat 
himself,  while  he  summoned  a  crew  to  join 
liim,  in  the  name  of  God  and  Christ  and  all 
manhood. 

As  he  urged  and  entreated,  standing  there 
n  his  labouring-man's  clothes  among  sailors 
and  fishers  and  those  whom  Long  Dick  con- 
sidered gentlefolks  to  the  like  of  him,  Joel 
Wray's  pleasant  brown  face  seemed  ennobled 
by  the  workings  of  disinterested  emotion, 
while  his  dark  eyes  were  shining,  and  his 
whole  figure  was  instinct  with  ene^y  and 
4^aring. 

The  Cheam  crowd,  under  the  pressure  of 
the  circumstance  to  which  they  themselves 
I,  bore  better  than  might  have  been 
expected  Joel  Wray's  forward  and  uncalled- 
for  interposition.  It  was  not  an  unheard-of 
thing  for  men,  especially  j^ung  men,  to  lose 
their  heads  before  such  a  spectacle  as  that 
which  presented  itself  on  the  Beacon  Rock. 
It  truly  did  in  a  manner  level  all  distinc- 
tions of  rank  and  calling,  and  make  strangers 
and  natives  equal,  before  the  calamity  they 
xvn— j6 


'  "Laoy  Bell,"  etc. 

regarded   with    comnllon    sorrow,   and  were 
alike  powerless  to  prevent 

"  Thee  knowest  nowt  about  it,  lad." 
"  Thee  mayest  trust  us,  the  thing  ain't  to  be 
done,  not  for  love  nor  money,"  "Ay,  ay, 
neither  for  God's  love,  nor  for  good  money," 
"  Go  afloat  with  you  !  It's  liker  we'll  lay 
violent  hands  on  you  for  a  young  madman 
of  a  ploughman,  or  a  cowman — as  has  had 
no  traffic  with  the  water  beyond  the  horse- 
ponds — and  hold  you  back  by  main  force, 
from  castiii'  your  life  away,  and  makin'  some 
mother,  maybe,  lose  her  bread-winner,  and 
yon  furriners  not  a  straw-breadth  farrer  re- 
moved from  the  watery  grave  as  is  appointed 
for  them,  and  what  is  we  that  we  can  stay 
the  appointment?  We  didn't  make  the 
Beacon  Rock  and  the  Gannet  Bay,  as  is 
impassible  for  boats  in  a  storm,  no  more 
than  we  made  the  winds  and  the  waves." 

These  protests,  seasoned  by  an  oath  or 
two,  where  the  men  were  roughest,  were  the 
worst  remonstrances  that  Joel  encountered. 

It  was  Long  Dick  that  was  specially  scan- 
dalised by  his  fellow's  unreasonable,  "  ow- 
dacious"  conduct.  "Stand  still,  man,  and 
dunno  behave  like  a  Jack  fool,  or  a  woman," 
he  said  griml)' ;  "  'ouid  you  'a  a  score  more 
widders  and  orphans — and  them  near  at 
home — than  need  be  ?  D'you  think  nobody 
has  a  heart  in  's  breast,  or  blood  in  's  body 
cept  yoursen  ?  D'you  think  the  worsen  on 
us  'ouldn't  do  as  much  for  yon  poor  perishin 
wretches  as  you  did  for  me  in  the  Broad,  if 
we  seed  the  least  chance,  which  there  ain't  ? 
You  may  know  .summat  about  fresh  water, 
but  them's  owd  sea-men  and  fishers  to  right 
and  left  on  you,  and  I  'a  took  a  voyage  in 
ly  time.  VVhen  we  bide  still,  and  can't  lift 
a  finger  like  this,  you  may  'a  the  grace  to 
allow  that  the  time  'a  come  for  you  to  set 
your  teeth  and  be  quiet,  and  look  at  what 
God  A'mighty  'a  ordained  and  man  cannot 
hinder,  athouC  makin'  a  din  like  a  'oman,  or  a 
chile,  or  a  bull  o'  Bashan,  as  can  do  nowt 
but  holler  and  squeal  and  fight  with  the  air — 
not  that  Pleasance  behaves  as  comss  to 
thatten ;  see  what  a  brave  lady  she  is." 

Pleasance  was  standing  wedged  in  among 
the  crowd,  stock-still  and  pale,  with  her  fingers 
tightly  interlaced,  but  uttering  neither  moan 
nor  murmur.  Yet  she  took  in  everything,  from 
the  raging  gulph  which  yawned  beneath  the 
frail  ship,  held   there   thrust  through,  and 
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grating  on  the  rock,  to  the  devouring  con- 
cern and  agony  of  Joel  A^'ray. 

"  This  be  no  pleasure  sight  for  you,  Plea- 
sance,  and  you  may  get  your  dead  on  cowd 
stan'in'.  there,"  said  Long  Dick  to  her,  "  Will 
I  take  you  back  to  Granny's,  sin  I  can  do 
nowt,  and  there  be  nowt  to  be  done,  but 
wait  for  the  ship  partin'  midships,  and  her 
hands  bein'  washed  in  a  minent  out  of  sight, 
till  their  corpses  come  up  on  the  beach,  in  a 
week  or  ten  days'  time,  wind  and  weather 
peimiitin '." 

"Oh  no,"  said  Pleasance,  with  a  little 
gasp  and  shudder;  "I  could  not  go  and 
seek  shelter  for  myself,  and  leave  fellow-crea- 
tures hanging  there ;  I  ain't  cold  to  speak  of, 
I  must  watch  with  the  rest."  ' 

Joel  had  forgotten  her,  but  she  did  not 
mind  that;  it  seemed  only  natural  and  right 
that  he  should  forget  her  at  such  a  moment, 
though  she  could  not  lose  sight  of  liim  with 
his  glistening  eyes,  and  quivering  lips ;  his 
desperate  longing  to  peri!  himself  to  the 
utmost,  30  that  something — the  most  des- 
perate thing — were  tried  for  those  in  great 
jeopardy. 

"Rockets!"  cried  Joel  suddenly,  with  a 
loud  voice,  and  the  proposal  did  not  fall  to 
the  ground,  like  that  for  the  boat,  but  was 
taken  up  and  canvassed  quickly  in  various 
tones  by  many  voices. 

It  was  just  possible  that  by  means  of 
rockets  a  rope  might  be  thrown  to  the  vessel. 
They  had  not  been  thought  of  sooner,  be- 
cause none  was  to  be  had  at  Cheam,  or 
nearer  than  at  Dene-Fleet,  a  coastguard 
station  six  miles  off. 

It  was  certainly  worth  while,  in  the  hor- 
rible inaction  that  was  forced  upon  the 
people,  to  go  in  search  of  the  rockets ;  but 
the  probability  wad  that  the  ship  would  not 
last  till  the  return  of  a  messenger.  The 
jagged  rocks  in  Gannet  Bay  did  their  work 
as  speedily  as  surely.  The  tide  was  coming 
in ;  some  weather  judges  held  that  the  storm 
had  not  even  yet  reached  its  worst,  and  it 
was  not  hkely  to  abate  before  the  turn  of 
the  tide.  Ere  then  a  ship  of  twice  the 
tons  burden  of  this  Norwegian  brig  would, 
in  its  position,  according  to  precedent,  split 
asunder,  and  be  dashed  rib  from  rib,  and 
Spar  from  spar.  If  a  single  foothold  could 
have  been  of  much  matter  in  such  a  sea, 
not  one  would  be  left  for  frozen  and  cramped 
feet  and  hands  to  stay  themselves  by,  and 
ding  to  with  the  last  tenacity  of  life  in 
death. 

"  I'll  get  a  horse  from  the  nearest  inn,  and 
ride  like  mad,"  said  Joe),  preparing  to  start 


off  on  the  instant,  and  only  Long  Dick  con- 
tradicted him  this  time. 

"  My  lad,  let  me  go  ;  the  nearest  stabling 
is  at  the  Ship  A-hoy.  Landlord  be  acquent 
with  me,  not  with  you;  he'll  trust  me  with 
his  beast  when  he  may  stickle  at  givin'  en  to 
you.  even  on  slch  an  errand." 

The  argument  was  incontrovertible,  yet 
Joel  hesitated ;  but  he  was  put  down  and 
compelled  to  stay,  chafing,  where  he  was. 
Long  Dick  hurried  away,  followed  by  an 
escort  of  boys  anxious  to  see  him  ride  off 
post-haste,  with  the  flints  flying  from  his 
horse's  feet. 

The  interval  between  ,  his  going  and 
coming  again,  was  trying  to  those  who 
stood  in  the  blast  and  watched  and  keenly 
measured  every  change  on  the  labouring 
ship — from  the  snapping  like  a  twig  of  her 
bowsprit,  to  the  straining  of  her  mainmast — 
and  calculated  with  beating  hearts  how  long 
she  would  hold  out.  It  seemed  to  give  the 
bystanders  a  faint  idea  of  how  the  time 
passed  with  the  little  group  of  men — the 
people  on  the  shore  counted  five  men  and  a 
boy — who  still  kept  together  at  the  stem,  and 
still  raised  from  time  to  time  that  pie;rdng  cry, 
growing  bitter  with  the  foretaste  of  death, 
of  "Boat,  boat  I"  to  those  whom  the  suf- 
ferers might  judge  inhumanly  indifferent  to 
the  fate  of  their  fellows,  or  basely  careful 
of  their  own  welfare. 

"  Men,  an'  we  could  on'y  tell  en  that  they 
need  not  fault  us,  as  does  all  we  can — we 
does,  when  we  stands  here  and  waits  for  the 
rockets,  ready  to  run  out  in  the  surf  and 
fling  en  with  all  our  might !  They  might 
trust  and  forgive  we  with  their  last  breath," 
complained  an  old  boatman,  wiping  the 
sweat  from  his  brow. 

Pleasance,  in  her  large  and  tender  heart, 
freely  forgave  Joel  Wray  for  his  complete 
neglect  of  her.  Nay,  she  turned  to  comfort 
him,  where  he  stood  in  his  misery  of  sus- 
pense, with  his  hands  clenched  and  his  back 
turned  for  the  moment  upon  the  spectacle. 
She  managed  to  push  her  way  to-  him,  and 
put  her  hand  half  timidly  on  his  arm. 

"  Long  Dick  will  soon  be  back,  Joel,"  she 
said  softly. 

He  looked  round  on  her  with  a  faint, 
absent  smile,  took  her  hand  and  drew  it 
within  his  arm,  but  dropped  it  the  next  mo- 
ment and  sprang  forward  to  hail  Long  Dick, 
who  came  clattering  down  the  rough  road 
by  which  carts  were  wont  to  drive  from  the 
country  round  to  the  Dene  and  the  sands  for 
loads  of  sea-weed. 

But  a  second  glance  showed  that  Dick 
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came  empty-lianded.  The  coast-giiardsman 
at  Denc-Klect  in  whose  charge  the  rockets 
were  kept  had  been  absent,  and  his  subor- 
ilinate,  a  prey  to  official  etiquette,  had 
refused  to  give  tlicm  to  Dick,  unless  he 
were  furnished  with  a  letter  from  the  liar- 
bour-mabier — who  bustled  forward,  too  late, 
at  the  .mention  of  his  name,  or  from,  some 
other  person  in  authority  at  Cheam. 

"And  did  you  not  ride  to  the  next  jus- 
tice or  clergyman,  and  compel  the  rockets 
to  be  given  up?"  demanded  Joel  Wray 
anxiMisly. 

Long  Dick  dismounted,  and  looked  hurt 
at  the  reproach.  "  I  'a  not  thought  on  it," 
he  said;  "ought  I  to  'a  done  it?  Squire 
and  passon  might  'a  not  had  the  power,  or 
not  trusted  to  me,  no  more  than  coast-guards- 
man did.  I  thought  it  bessen  to  ride  back 
lust  thing. 

Joel  Wray  was  not  listening  to  him  ;  he 
was  tightening  the  girths  of  the  smoking 
horse.  "  He  is  good  for  tlie  six  miles  back 
to  Dene-Fleet,"  he  said,  "  and  I  shall  get  a 
fresh  horse  there." 

And  before  Dick  Blennerhasset  could 
guess  wliat  Joel  Wray  was  about,  he  had 
snatched  the  whip  from  Dick's  hand,  leapt 
on  the  horse,  and  was  taking  it  back  by  the 
way  it  had  cotne,  considerably  faster  than 
Dick  had  ridden  it. 

Dick  ran  some  steps,  calling,  "  Stop  en, 
stop  en ;  he'll  break  '3  neck  and  Muster 
Bennet's  beastes's  knees.  What  'II  Muster 
Beonet  say  ?  and  the  drownded  men  not 
saved  when  all  is  done.  Joel  Wray  ain't  the 
man,  sure-ly,  what '11  get  the  rock-yets,  as 
were  refused  to  me." 

Joel  Wray  was  beyond  recall.  Some  of 
the  bystanders  said  he  was  a  daredevil,  and 
some  that  he  was  a  chap  of  spirit  and 
resource,  who  might  succeed.  A  better- 
dressed  man  came  out  of  the  crowd,  the 
turner  to  whom  the  unfortunate  ship 
Christian,  of  Bergen,  was  due,  and  said  that 
he  would  make  good  any  loss  to  the  land- 
lord of  the  "Ship  A-hoy"  by  the  overriding 
of  his  horse.  And  the  harbour-master  tore 
a  leaf  from  his  pocket-book,  and  wrote  a  line 
with  a  pencil  on  the  crown  of  his  hat,  hia 
grey  hair  fluttering  wildly  in  the  wind,  as  he 
performed  the  feat,  to  be  dispatched  by  a 
third  messenger,  sent  after  Joel  to  confirm 
his  appeal. 

No  doubt  it  was  a  boon  to  those  who 
were  reduced  to  be  mere  spectators,  to  do 
even  so  little;  and  Pleasance  followed  Joel's 
headlong  course  with  a  passionate  hope  and 
prayer,  not  for  his  safety — she  never  doubted 


that — but  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  pre- 
vail, and  change  destiny  itself. 

In  the  meantime  the  raging  storm  knew 
no  slackening;  the  battered,  bruised  ship 
began  to  sway  when;  before  it  had  been  held 
as  by  a  vice,  and  to  heel  over  more  and 
more  on  its  beam-ends,  while  its  hull  was 
perceptibly  lower  in  the  fierce  strife  of  the 
water. 

If  Joel  rode  like  the  wind — no  slower,  he 
might  be  back  in  time. 

Pleasance  heard  experienced  men  say,  under 
their  breath,  that  the  very  minutes  of  the  ship 
were  numbered.  She  was  aware  that  the 
lamentations  and  cries  of  horror  which  had 
greeted  the  ship's  striking,  but  whicli  had 
died  out  in  the  long  watch,  were  beginning 
to  rise  again,  hoarse  and  shrill,  in  anticipation 
of  the  crisis. 

The  minutes  ceased  to  lag ;  they  seemed 
rather  to  flash  past  like  lightning,  and  but  a 
few  more  were  gone,  when  the  mainmast  of 
the  brig  was  seen  to  part  clean  from  ihe  deck, 
and  go  over  the  side,  raising  such  a  whirl 
and  spout  of  water,  that  for  a  second  the 
gazers  believed  that  the  brig  itself  had  broken 
up,  and  sunk  bodily. 

"  Her's  gone,  it  is  all  over,"  was  the  in- 
voluntary hushed  cry,  as  when  a  human  crea- 
ture dies,  and  a  portion  of  the  crowd, 
consisting  mostly  of  women,  hardly  knowing 
what  they  did,  but  unable  to  bear  the  desola- 
tion that  they  anticipated,  broke  off  from  the 
'crowd,  turned  their  backs  and  began  to  flee 
from  the  sight,  which  they  had  braved  the 
morning's  exposure  to  witness. 

But  not  only  did  the  vessel  srill  remain, 
her  crew,  of  whom  only  one  man  had  been 
crushed  and  washed  overboard  by  the  fall  of 
the  mast,  still  clinging,  huddled  together  to 
the  sinking  stem,  were  keenly  alive,  in  their 
misery,  to  what  passed  on  the  partially- 
revealed  shore,  to  which  they  looked  in  vain 
for  salvation.  They  marked  what  seemed 
the  dispersion  of  the  crowd,  and  there  arose 
again  that  cry  of  "  Boat  I  boat  1 "  in  such 
a  wail  of  despairing  anguish,  as  those  who 
heard  it  never  forgot,  and  which  caused  many 
of  the  people  present  to  cover  their  ears  to 
shut  out  the  sound. 

It  was  the  last  effort  of  the  foreign  sailors ; 
within  another  minute,  when  a  bi^er  wave 
broke  over  the  pitiable  wreck,  it  disap- 
peared as  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  with- 
out aitother  cry  to  ring  its  knell,  save  from 
the  strange  men  and  women  on  the  shore. 
All  that  was  left  of  the  ship  had  been  car- 
ried back  in  the  trough  of  the  wave,  ieav- 
ing   nothing   but   the  ^vater   more  fiercely 
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churned  than  berore,  am]  here  and  there  a 
black  speck  of  a  floating  yard,  as  the  sole 
vestige  of  beams  and  rigging — the  sole  token 
■  ere  a  ship  had  sailed  the  sea  and  carried 
on  board  of  her  human  hearts  with  their 
freight  of  hopes  and  fears.  Not  a  man  was 
there  clinging  to  plank  or  spar — the  men's 
strength  had  been  worn  out  by  the  long  and 
fruitless  struggle,  their  spirit  had  been  broken 
by  the  denial  of  their  prayer — in  the  incidents 
of  the  final  moment,  no  so-called  happy 
accident  had  flung  one  man  of  them  within 
reach  of  a  stay,  however  slight,  the  bitterness 
of  death  was  past,  and  the  last  conflict  was 
brief. 

Pleasance  was  too  sick  at  heart  to  indulge 
n  that  "good  cry"  taken  by  the  other 
women  who  had  stayed  to  see  the  end  of 
the  Christian  of  Bergen,  or  to  moralise  with 
them  on  thoae  "  Noroway "  women,  whose 
men  had  perished  before  their  English  eyes, 
those  women  who  would  have  so  little  know- 
ledge at  this  moment,  in  the  comfort  and 
cheerfulness  of  their  homes,  of  the  terrible 
evil  that  had  befallen  them. 

Still  Pleasance  resisted  being  taken  back 
to  Granny's,  when   almost  everybody  was 

ng  away,  and  was  fain  to  stay  with  the 
few  who  lingered  in  the  dreary  scene,  and 
share,  if  she  could  not  solace,  what  would  be 
Joel  VVra/s  sore  disappointment  and  regret, 
when  he  should  arrive  and  find  that  even 
though  he  had  been  successful,  all  his  exer- 
tions were  too  late. 

When  Joel  did  come,  he  looked  at  first  as  if 
he  took  the  trial  more  quietly  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  previous  conduct. 
He  had  been  aware  of  the  extinction  of  the 
last  chance,  before  he  had  got  to  the  Dene 
he  had  seen  from  the  road  that  the  ship  had 
vanished,  and  his  pain  might  have  been  partly 
spent.  Anyway,  though  he  alighted  in  silence, 
and  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes  as  he  laid 
down  the  box  of  rockets  which  he  had 
brought  with  him,  and  although  he  quickly 
and  decidedly  refused  the  offer  of  reward 
which  was  pressed  upon  him  both  by  the 
harbour-master  and  the  tanner  who  had  an 
interest  in  the  lost  brig,  Joel  arranged  calmly 
enough  to  take  the  strange  horse,  which  he 
bad  got  somehow,  to  the  stable  of  the  "  Ship 
A-hoy,"  and  to  assure  the  landlord  of  the 
saiety  of  his  horse  at  Dene-Fleet,  and  of  the 
transfer  of  the  respective  beasts  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon.  Then  Joel  agreed  to  fol- 
low Pleasance  and  Long  Dick  to  Granny's, 
whence  the  party  must  take  their  way,  in  the 
course  of  the  attemoon,  back  to  the  Manor 
farm. 


But  when  Joel  Wray  appeared  at  Granny's, 
it  was  clear  that  the  composure  which  he  had 
assumed  at  the  Dene  had  been  the  result 
of  self-restraint,  and  that  he  was  upset  and 
wretched  because  of  the  calamity  which  he 


had  foiled  to 

He  sat  with  his  elbows  on  the  table  and 
his  head  in  his  hands,  muteiy  declining  the 
viands  to  which  Gr.inny,  notwithstanding 
her  preoccupation,  had  added  a  fresh  store, 
and  which  she  could  not  conceive  that  any 
man  in  his  senses,  now  that  iiie  wreck  was 
over,  and  no  more  was  to  be  seen,  could  rejec'.. 

'■  Thee's  earned  thee's  meal,  lad,"  she  even 
said,  pa troni singly,  to  one  who,  as  she  had 
been  told,  had  contributed  creditably,  for  a 
landsman,  to  the  day's  great  doings.  "  Thcc  I 
muu  be  nation  hungry,  after  assistin'  at  sich 
a  wreck  as  ain't  to  be  seen  often  in  them 
days,  though  they  was  plenty  as  blackberries 
when  I  were  young ;  fall  to  thee's  victuals, 
and  cut  a  figure  at  them,  as  thee'st  cut  at 
thee's  first  wreck." 

But  Joel  cut  no  figure  either  in  eating  or 
conversation,  and  joined  in  no  proposal  to 
make  the  best  of  all  that  was  left  of  the  holi- 
day, which  had  been  planned  so  auspiciously. 
but  the  greater  part  of  which  had  been 
claimed  perforce  from  the  holiday  makers, 
by  the  misery  at  their  door. 

The  storm,  as  if  it  had  stayed  only  to  wreak 
its  worst  on  the  wrecked  ship,  and  the  drowned 
men,  had  began  to  sink  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  risen,  growling  in  exhaustion. 

It  would  soon  be  possible  even  for  Lizzie 
to  venture  abroad,  and  see  what  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  town  and  on  the  shore,  but  no- 
body had  any  heart  left  for  the  excursion. 
Lizzie  had  kept  the  house  patiently  enough, 
though  in  trembling  solicitude,  lest  the  chim- 
ney should  fall — lest  Long  Dick,  who  was 
so  strong  and  venturesome,  should  think  of 
going  afloat,  though  Granny  said  it  could  not 
be  done.  She  was  too  thankful  to  have  them 
al!  back,  safe  and  soitnd,  with  Long  Dick, 
towering  in  the  midst  of  them,  the  safest  and 
soundest  of  all;  she  was  too  content  to  listen 
open-mouthed  to  the  dismal  account  of  the 
wreck,  and  to  Dick's  somewhat  heavy  reflec- 
tions upon  the  same,  to  wish  for  any  fresh 
movement  on  her  account.  And  those  who 
should  have  been  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
holiday,  Pleasance  and  Joel,  were  not  them- 
selves that  afternoon  to  take  double  joy  out 
of  the  fragments,  as  arrears  of  what  had  been 
lost  to  them. 


WHAT  SHE  CAME  THROUGH. 
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Joel  was  pale,  troubled,  almost  distraught, 
as  it  seemed,  and  Pleasance's  heart  was  swell- 
ing with  pity  for  him. 

"  They  be  past  pain  now,"  said  Long  Dick, 
with  an  enviable  assurance  that  he  was  giving 
comfort  to  himself  and  all  around  by  the 
unanswerable  statement.  "The  thing  be 
done  and  ended,  and  no  more  at  present,'' 
went  on  Dick,  vaguely,  as  if  he  were  finishing 
a  letter,  "  it  beant  no  better  ihan  crying  over 
spilt  milk,  as  welt  as  cryin' out  agin  Providence 
to  get  down  in  the  mouth  or  go  into  the 
dumps  and  that;"  and  here  he  looked  hard 
at  Joel's  strange  disorder,  "  along  on  what 
can't  be  mended." 

"The  next  thing,"  said  Granny,  briskly, 
"  will  be  the  corpses  bein'  washed  ashore ;  if 
so  be,  they  beant  carried  away  eastward, 
norard,  or  sudard  out  of  our  wash.  There 
beant  no  sharkses  in  oui  waters  like  as  I  'a 
heard  my  owd  man  tell  on  sharkses  in  furrin 
seas;  but  the  Gannet  Bay  rocks  are  wors'n 
sharkses.  Howsomever,  the  corpses,  what's 
left  on  them,  '11  be  laid  out  clean  and  purpose 
in  the  lock-up,  or  sich  like,  though  you  don't 
be  here  to  see,  till  so  be  passon  find  time  to 

Joel  writhed  and  looked  up  hastily,  as  if 
he  were  going  to  speak,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Wool,"  said  Long  Dick,  still  taking  the 
most  agreeable  view  of  things  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, "  the  poor  chaps  '11  sleep  as 
sound  in  the  graveyard  here  at  Cheam  as  in 
their  owost ;  and  as  for  mumers,  why  they'll 
'a  murners  enough  as  is  their  own  people,  in 
time,  when  the  news  travels.  They  ain't 
Iriends  of  oum,  that  we  should  mum  for 
en,"  ended  Dick  with  a  strong  sense  of  the 
mingled  liberty  taken  and  impropriety  com- 
mitted by  such  extraneous,  uncalled  for 
mourning. 

Still  Joel  Wray,  usually  so  quick,  would 
not  take  the  hint,  and  still  Pleasance  was 
weighed  down  with  his  sorrow. 

"  I'm  thinkin  we  mun  be  steppin',"  said 
Long  Dick  at  last,  tired  of  his  unusual  office 
of  being  spokesman  to  so  unresponsive  an 
assembly — unless  Granny,  who  went  far  be- 
yond him  in  her  philosophy,  and  Lizzie, 
who  was  apt  to  count  for  nothing  with 
Dick,  if  she  did  not  disgust  him  by  her  un- 
varying admiration,  except  when  he  specially 
wanted  sympathy  or  solace.  "Pouney  be 
fresh,  no  doubt,  but  the  wind  is  scrowgin' 
yet  and  weather  none  to  boast  on  ;  there  be 
foum  on  us,  and  one,  leastways,  well  grown, 
and  we  be  six  good  miles  from  Manor  farm  ; 
and  Missus  Balls — her  can't  abide  lateness — 
do'ce  hear,  Pleasance?" 


Yes,  Pleasance  heard ;  and  though  she 
was  inclined  to  have  infinite  patience  with 
this  mood  of  Joel  Wray's,  this  malady  of 
vicarious  sufFering  on  his  part,  yet  for  Joel's 
own  sake,  she  was  driven  to  welcome  along 
with  Long  Dick  the  necessary  diversion. 

When  all  the  preparations  were  made,  Joel 
started  up  from  his  absorption.  "  I  ain't 
going  back  with  you,"  he  said,  hurriedly,  "  I 
could  not  bear  it^ — not  to  night,  I  mean.  I 
shall  stop  a  few  days  behind  here,  and 
then — "  lie  caught  Pleasance's  wondering, 
distresssd,  beseeching  look,  and  seemed  to 
change  the  end  of  his  sentence  ;  "  well,  then, 
I  may  turn  up  again  at  Manor  farm,  if  any 
one  cares  to  have  me  there," 

"  The  lad,  he  be  in  a  creel,"  said  Granny, 
putting  her  word  in,  and  using  an  old  fish- 
wife's phrase,  "  what  'ould  take  thee  to  stop 
here  for  ?  We  han't  wrecks  every  day,  and 
thee  be'st  full  owd  to  take  to  the  sea  for  a 
livin'  after  seeing  it  the  master  to-day," 

Even  Granny,  with  her  passion  for  the  sea, 
was  puzzled  by  its  conquest  on  this  occasion. 

"  Not  take  the  cart  home,  lad !"  said  Long 
Dick  in  unfeigned  bewilderment,  while  he 
was  far  too  simple  and  honest  himself  to 
catch  at  the  suggestion  of  getting  rid  of  Joel 
and  his  favoured  suit,  by  his  own  queer  ex- 
travagant thinskinnedness,  his  liability  to 
moping,  or  whatever  it  was  that  was  tending 
to  produce  in  him  this  waywardness  and 
fickleness.  "  To  stop  here  'ould  belong  to  ex- 
pense, and  how  could  you  get  back  again  P  " 

"Leave  the  expense  to  me,"  said  Joel 
pettishly,  in  his  pain  ;  "and  as  for  the  road, 
it  is  a  little  bit  to  tramp  it,  as  I  tramped 
before  ;  I  have  walked  as  far  as  that  many  a 
time  before  break&st." 

"  But  why  d"  j^u  go  for  to  stop  ?  "  argued 
Long  Dick,  impelled  to  protest  still  farther, 
since  it  was  evident  to  everybody  that  Joel 
was  in  misery.  "You  are  a  day's-man,  and 
may  bide  away  for  a  day  or  a  week,  and  be 
taken  on  again  if  bailiff  please ;  but  there 
were  no  word  on  stoppen  behind  when  we 
started.  It  sounds  contrairy  in  you  to  be 
arter  stoppin  at  this  time  o'  day ;  you  can't 
be  so  mad  as  to  think  t'  sea  will  give  up 
what  'a  been  swallowed  right  down  all 
alive  and  kickin',  so  as  it  will  be  of  any 
use  for  you  to  stop  and  lend  a  hand? 
Come,  Joel,  you  be  mighty  fond  on  lendin' 
a  liand,  I  know  that,  and  thank  you  for  it,  as 
my  own  debt,  but  there's  nowt  to  be  done 
here;  you  'a  done  your  best,  bor,  more'n 
was  called  for,  when  you  rid  Muster  Bennet's 
horse  twice  over.  Let  a-be  what  ain't  to  be 
beitemed,  and  come  with  us.  Why  we 
I      ,         L.OOQiC 
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'ould  'a  no  peace  to  ride  home  and  go  to 
beds  and  to  works  to-morrer  a-leaving  you 

dazed  and  strook,  and  takia'  the  wreck  to 
heart  like  this." 

"I  have  not  done  my  best,"  said  Joe! 
Wray,  standing  at  bay,  passionately,  "but 
you  know  nothing  about  it.  I  may  have  done 
wrong  from  the  first ;  there  seemed  no  good 
in  retracting  just  then — and  who  would  have 
beUeved  nie?  Never  mind  me,  Long  Dick, 
or  you,  Pleasancc.  I  can  take  care  of 
myself.  I  shall  do  very  well.  Leave  me 
alone,  like  good  souls.  I  shall  come  to  you 
.again  when  I  have  got  over  this  shock,  or 
whatever  you  like  to  call  it" 

The  last  words  were  spoken  more  (ike 
Joel,  though  they  were  clearly  wrung  from 
him  by  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  as  he 
stood  there  pale,  with  the  chill  of  exposure 
to  the  storm  not  thrown  off,  depressed, 
tormented  by  the  appropriation  to  himself 
of  blame  and  punishment  in  the  disaster 
which  liad  happened,  and  which,  to  the 
others,  was  far  removed  from  him  and  them, 
e>;cept  in  tlielr  common  humanity  with  the 
sufferers.  It  constituted  a  mystery  they 
could  not  by  any  means  comprehend. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  save  for  them  to 
-go  without  'him,  dispirited  in  their  turn,  and 
perplexed  by  his  desertion. 

"Joel  Wray's  heart  d'  be  in  the  right 
place,"  said  Long  Dick  as  they  drove  away, 
-"  but  there  be  a  want  on  ballast  in  the  lad." 

But  Pleasance  could  not  think  too  leu- 
■derly  of  the  generous  sensitiveness  and  self- 
accusation  which  had  come  between  and 
"separated  her  and  Joel  Wray  for  the  time. 

<JHAP1'ER    XXI. — THE  J>£AD  BURtED   AND 
THE  LIVING  COMFORTED. 

Joel  WraVs  dejection  was  talked  of  like 
■everything  else  at  Saxford. 

Long  Dick  felt  and  confessed,  not  without 
rue — biecause  Joel  had  saved  his  life,  but  with 
candid  emphasis,  that,  when  he  came  to 
think  of  it,  he  could  be  reconciled  to  his 
deliverer's  staying  away  altogether,  and  never 
turning  up  again.  Mrs.  Balls  said  openly 
and  loudly,  out  of  Pleasance's  hearing,  for 
Pleasance  must  please  herself,  that  it  was  an 
ill  ^vitid  which  blew  nobody  good,  and  thai 
she  for  one  would  not  complain  of  the  storm 
which  had  disturbed  the  thatch  on  the  neivly- 
taken-in  stacks,  half  unroofed  the  pigeon- 
house,  and  wrought  greater  devastation  still 
on  the  coast  of  Cheam,  if  it  had  blown  Joel 
Wray  clean  away  from  Manor  farm. 

But  when  Clem  Blennerhasset  went  over 
to  Cheam  within  the  fortnight,  he  brought 


back  word  that  Joel  Wray  was  coming 
home — he  had  used  the  expression  himself 
— next  day.  Clem  added  the  information 
that  the  bodies  of  the  drowne^d  Norwegian 
seamen  had  come  ashore  and  had  been 
buried,  and  that  Joel  had  been  at  their 
funeral. 

Long  Dick  said  nothing  farther.  Joel  Wray 
was  free  to  come  and  go  ;  Long  Dick  would 
have  admitted  that  at  the  worst,  and  Joel 
was  entitled  to  more  than  freedom — to  a 
welcome  from  the  man  whose  preserver  he 
had  been.  Besides,  Joel  had  established  an 
amnesty  between  them,  even  in  that  nearest 
matter  which  went  to  Long  Dick's  very  heart, 
and  smote  it  with  untold  pangs.  Mrs.  Balls 
and  Joe,  natural  opponents  as  they  might 
be,  were  both  right,  Pleasance  Hatton  should 
please  herself,  a  free  field  and  no  favour  was 
all  that  an  honest  man  could  ask.     • 

Long  Dick  had  been  accustomed  to  pride 
himself  on  his  honesty.  He  knew,  as  well 
as  another,  that  though  big  and  strong  as 
Saul  among  the  people,  and  shrewd  and  wise 
enough  in  country  matters,  so  as  to  be  re- 
spected and  prospering,  he  was  also  slow 
and  dull  in  what  he  called  "book  know" 
and  in  manners — not  only  compared  to  Plea- 
sance, but  to  this  slip  of  a  stuck  mechanic 
and  day's-man.  Moreover  Dick  was  keenly 
conscious,  ever  since  he  had  been  a  humble 
worshipper  of  Pleasance  Hatton's,  that  he 
was  liable  to  disgrace  and  degrade  himself  by 
going  "  on  the  spree,"  even  though  it  were, 
in  some  measure,  she  who  unwittingly  and 
unwillingly  drove  him  to  it.  But  he  thought 
he  was  honest ;  he  was  willing  to  stand  or 
fall  upon  his  honesty. 

Neither  was  Dick  altogether  nithout  hope 
to  encourage  him  in  his  honesty,  and  in  his 
moderation  and  forbearance.  He  had  been 
first  on  the  field;  his  friendship  with  Plea- 
sance was  an  old -established  fact;  her 
evident,  undisguised,  while  quite  maidenly, 
liking  for  Joel  Wray,  with  his  novelty,  his 
attractions  which  charmed  most  women,  and 
his  eager  homage  to  herself,  might  be  but  a 
passing  fancy,  all  the  more  superficial  that  it 
was  so  openly  displayed. 

Long  Dick  would  not  let  go  his  lingering 
hope.  He  would  not  realise  defeat  with  the 
great  purpose  of  his  life  frustrated,  and  only 
an  echoing  blank,  which  might  grow  hideous, 
left  behind,  while  a  single  thread  of  the 
strand  remained. 

Mrs.  Balls,  being  a  woman,  saw  farther. 

She    received    the    news    of   Joel    Wray's 

return   with  a  rebellious  groan,   and  with 

thj    angry  comment   that    "it   would    take 
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long  ort'  devil  he  were  found  dead  along  on 
the  wall." 

Pleasancc, however  puziled  and  disturbed, 
had  never  lost  her  perfect  trust  in  Joel  Wray. 
Kind,  generous,  manly  Joel  in  his  labourer's 
jacket,  whose  spirit  was  stirred  within  him 
by  the  woes  of  others,  who  bad  been  out- 
wardly gruff  and  impatient  because  he  was 
inwardly  so  gentle, and  who  had  stayed  behind 
to  pay  the  last  honour  in  reverence  and  ten- 
derness to  the  stranger  dead- 

Pleasance  had  always  known  absolutely  in 
her  own  mind  that  he  would  reappear  presently 
at  the  Manor  farm,  as  he  had  reappeared  in 
summer  after  his  first  advent  in  spring. 
What  she  felt  on  hearing  that  he  was  soon 
coming  again  was  not  a  wild  throb  of  re- 
actionary joy,  as  intense  as  the  tension  of 
grief  and  fear  which  had  preceded  it,  but  a 
soft;  all-pervading  pleasure,  with  a  longing 
that  was  almost  painful  in  its  exceeding 
sweetness,  to  go  forth  to  meet  him,  and  com- 
fort and  praise  him. 

It  was  Indian  summer  weather  that  had 
settled  down  on  the  east  country,  after  the 
first  tempest-blast  of  autumn.  It  promised 
an  interregnum  of  sunshine  and  mellow 
warmth — all  the  more  acceptable  that  it  was 
crisped  with  a  tinge  of  frost  in  the  mornings 
and  evenings— before  the  regular  gales  of  the 
early  winter  should  sweep  the  fields,  which 
wanted  wood  to  make  them  brown,  and 
which  were  as  yet  only  white  after  harvest 
with  a  cold  blueness  creeping  into  the 
grass  green  of  the  meadows,  and  meeting 
the  greying  russet  of  the  hedges.  But  it  was 
not  November  yet — it  was  no  more  than  the 
first  of  October,  The  flood  of  golden  light 
which  bathed  the  bare  fields,  glowed  copper- 
colour  in  the  ditches,  and  flung  an  orange 
glory  on  the  purple  moorland,  and  against 
which  the  gaunt  arms  and  white  sails  of  the 
wmdmills,  and  the  umber  sails  of  the  barges, 
stood  out  in  bold  relief,  was  met  by  an 
earth  still  unblighlcd,  and  with  a  bloom  in 
its  bareness,  having  fruit — wild  haws,  and 
blackberries,  and  'domestic  apples  and  pears, 
where  flowers  had  been,  and  a  few  flowers 
still,  silverweed  and  mallow  by  the  road-side, 
and  marigolds  and  convolvuluses  in  the  cot- 
tage gardens. 

Pleasance  had  gone  out  in  the,  unbroken, 
unshaded  sunset  splendour  which  was  harm- 
less and  undazzling,  to  look  through  the 
stream  of  slanting  beams  at  the  cows  coming 
lowing  home  from  the  stubble,  where  they 
were  finding  the  last  and  richest  clover  crop. 
She  was  standing  tlius,  with  the  yellow  gables 
and  olive  tliatch  of  the  Manor-house  behind 


her,  by  the  side  of  the  field-path  whidi 
joined  the  road  to  the  village — the  very  field- 
path  where  Joel  Wray  had  first  seen  Pleasance, 
as  she  rode  up  sitting  on  the  unsaddled  back 
of  the  cart-horse  Punch,  with  Long  Dick  walk- 
ing by  her  side,  and  Miles  and  PbiUis  Plum 
following  behind  —  when  she  encountered 
Joel  on  his  way  back  Crom  Cheam. 

He  looked  grave,  and  a  little  worn  still, 
as  if  he  had  come  through  some  trouble, 
and  been  having  a  trying  time  of  it ;  but  he 
smiled  to  see  her,  and  stopped  at  once, 
calling  her  attention  to  the  beauty  of  the 
evening,  and  saying  that  he  could  not  have 
enough  of  it,  and  was  loth  to  go  in,  for  he 
was  not  wearied  by  his  walk,  and  he  was 
not  wanting  his  supper  yet.  He  should 
prefer  to  loiter  about  and  see  the  last  of  this 
unclouded  sunset,  one  of  the  most  simply 
gorgeous  in  its  peace  that  he  had  ever  be- 
held. Would  she  stroll  with  him  to  tlie 
first  ridge  of  the  moorland?  It  was  not 
above  ten  minutes'  walk  from  where  they 
stood,  and  the  prospect  there,  though  more 
confined,  would  be  even  finer  in  its  way, 
and  then  he  could  tell  her  all  that  he  had 
been  doing  in  the  recovery  of  the  bodies 
of  the  poor  lost  foreign  fellows,  and  the 
laying  them  in  the  earth. 

Pleasance  complied  at  once,  colouring  a 
little  with  that  rich  radiant  colour  of  hers 
which  made  her,  while  it  lasted,  so  beautiful 

Joel  Wray  did  not  aay  much  as  they  went 
— beyond  a  passing  question  about  how 
things  had  been  going  on  at  the  farm  in 
his  absence,  and  an  observation  on  the 
partridges  they  startled  in  the  turnip-field 
and  on  the  rooks  which  were  going  hoilie 
to  roost. 

He  was  languid,  if  no  longer  oppressed, 
and  sought  quiet  and  a  soothing  influence, 
which  he  had  an  instinct  that  he  would  find 
on  the  moorland  ridge  in  such  companion- 
ship. 

"  Ah  !  now  I  can  speak  to  you  about  it  all," 
he  said,  half  wearily,  half  in  pleased  antici- 
pation of  an  outlet  to  his  pent-up  feelings, 
as  he  threw  himself  down  on  a  flat  stone  and 
clasped  his  hands  above  his  head,  "  Will 
you  sit  down  beside  me,  Pleasance,  and 
listen;  but  first  tell  me,  ain't  you  lond  of 
this  spot  ?  " 

There  was  at  tliis  time  a  curious  blending 
of  boyishness  and  manliness  in  Joel,  and 
iu  that  lay  a  part  of  his  charm,  especially 
to  such  a  wonian  as  Pleasance  Hatton, 
in  whose  nature  undeveloped  mother  li- 
ne ss   was    a    strong   element,    and   whose 
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love  would  always  crave  to  give  as  well 
as  to  take  protection  along  with  every 
other  benefit.  Sometimes  this  boyishness  of 
Joel  Wray's  had  a  strain  in  it  of  imperious- 
ness  and  re&actormess,  belonging  to  the 
spoiledness  of  which  he  had  once  spoken  to 
Long  Dick.  But  at  the  present  moment 
it  was  the  wholly  winning  boyishness  of  a 
manly  nature,  essentially  youthful  in  its 
manliness,  and  which  was  recovering,  from 
a  blow  or  check,  and  looking  round  ready 
and  willing  to  take,  without  any  churlish- 
ness, whatever  good  things  should  be  granted 
o  it  in  compensation. 

Pleasance  could  tell  him  that  she  was  very 
fond  of  the  spot  where  they  were  resting. 

It  was,  as  he  had  said,  not  more  than  ten 
minutes'  walk  from  Manor  farm,  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  the  village  ;  but  it 
had  such  an  atmosphere  of  solitude — with 
exceptions  which  only  tended  to  make  the 
solitude  in  other  respects  more  felt — that  it 
might  have  been  a  nook  among  the  ever- 
lasting hills  hundreds  of  miles  away  from 
the  flat,  tame,  bullock -feeding,  aod  railk-pro- 
ducing  east  country. 

The  high  level  of  the  land  rose  here  from 
pasture  to  moorland,  and  being  broken  into 
a  dip  between  a  greater  and  less  heather  and 
furze-crowned  summit,  it  shut  tlie  spectator 
into  a  purple  and  golden  hollow,  from 
which  nothing  could  be  seen  of  cultivation 
or  civilisation  save  the  swinging  arms  of  one 
of  the  unfailing  windmills,  and  the  gliding 
sails  of  an  equally  unfailing  baige  on  one  of 
the  slow  rivers  which  flowed  through  the 
moor  as  through  the  pasture-land. 

Pleasance  had  been  wont  to  come  here  at 
rare  leisure  times,  to  find  herself  alone, 
except  for  the  windmill,  and  it  might  be  a 
barge,  with  the  heather,  the  furze,  and  the 
sky ;  to  fancy  herself  away  in  a  northern 
wilderness ;  to  look  for  plovers'  and  moor- 
hens' nests;  to  listen  to  the  crow  of  the  moor- 
cock ;  to  gather  little  tufts  of  blue  and  pink 
liverwort,  yellow  rock-rosi:,  and  white  grass 
of  Parnassus,  in  addition  to  heather-bells 
when  they  were  in  season. 

But  whether  the  shoulder  of  the  moor  lay 
in  the  clear  light  of  the  morning,  or  dappled 
by  the  great  cloud-shadows  of  noon,  or  in 
the  tempered  serenity  of  the  afternoon  sun, 
or  as  now  under  the  burning  gold,  passing 
into  rose  and  crimson  and  purple,  and 
wavering  and  waning  away  again  in  its 
glory,  into  pink  and  lilac,  aml>er  and  buff, 
and  the  intermediate  dim  sea-green  that 
terminated  in  the  deepest  blue,  and  in  which 
the  first  star  or  the  new  moon  hung  them- 


selves, she  was  satisfied  that  her  bit  of  moor 
was  nearest  perfection  at  sunset. 

Joel  began  to  speak  at  last-^with  an  effort 
even  yet,  and  in  an  undertone,  while  he 
leant  on  one  elbow  and  plucked  the  heather 
with  the  other  hand — of  the  men  for  whose 
loss  he,  a  passing  stranger,  had  grieved  as  it 
seemed  beyond  bounds, 

"  Yes,  they  are  laid  at  rest ;  we  have  been 
able  to  do  that  for  them,"  he  said,  with  a 
face  that  contracted  and  a  voice  that  greip 
stem,  and  sunk  into  a  smothered  groan,  as  if 
recollection  had  brought  back  upon  him  the 
mental  burden  which  had  been  hardly  lifted 
off. 

"  But  why  should  you,  of  all  men,  re- 
proach yourself,  Joel  ?"  Pleasance  could  not 
refrain  from  asking  in  remonstrance  ;  "  you 
who  strove  to  the  utmost  to  avert  the  poor 
sailors'  fate." 

"  You  do  not  understand — none  of  yoa 
understand,"  he  kept  saying,  half  impa- 
tiently, half  wearily.  "  I  am  not  so  clear 
about  there  having  been  no  possibility  of  put- 
ting out  a  boat ;  but  it  may  have  been  as  they 
said  ;  (jamtet  Bay  may  be  such  ground  that 
no  boat  could  have  lived  there,  and  to  send 
out  one  would  only  have  been  to  destruc- 
tion ;  and  the  boatmen  might  have  known 
that  so  thoroughly,  that,  rightly  enough, 
neither  money  nor  influence,  nor  anything 
else,  could  have  ui^ed  them  to  the  rash 
deed.  But  look  here,  Pleasance :  if  I  had 
ridden  first  to  Dene-Fleet,  I  should  have  got 
the  rockets  at  once ;  the  lost  time  would  have 
been  saved ;  the  rockets  would  have  come  in 
time;  a  line  might  have  reached  the  vessel, 
and-  these  five  men  and  the  hoy  who  arc 
now  (all  that  are  left  of  them)  staik  and  still 
in  Cheam  graveyard  might  have  been  as  hale 
and  hearty  as  we  are  this  night,  returning  to 
comfort  their  wives  and  mothers,  to  get  fresh 
ships,  and  go  on  new  ventures  until  they 
were  grown  old  and  grey;  and — escaping  the 
sea  at  last — might  have  died  in  their  beds 
with  their  children  and  grandchildren  about 

"  But  it  seemed  most  expedient  that  Long 
Dick  should  go,"  argued  Pleasance,  divided 
between  feeling  half  hurt  for  Long  Dick — 
who,  she  was  certain,  had  done  his  best — and 
experiencing  the  most  genuine  compassion 
for  the  pain  told  by  the  voice  at  her  elbow. 
"  You  might  have  failed,  to  begin  with,  as 

he  did,  and  then "     And  she  hesitated, 

and  spoke  again  as  if  impelled  to  speak,  in 
low  tones  of  earnestness  and  awe.  "  It  is 
God's  will,  though  it  is  a  mystery  to  us  why 
He  should  not  have  saved  them.    The  men 
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were  in  his  bands  all  the  while.  Tbeii  time  You  women  always  lay  hold  on  devout  con- 
had  come.  He  suffered  them  to  die  thus,  solations.  Well,  I  am  far  from  objecting 
It  is  very  sad ;  but  if  it  be  his  will,  it  cannot  to  them,  when  one  can  take  refuge  in  ttiem. 
be  altogether  wrong  and  miserable,  can  it?"  I  believe  in  God  and  his  providence,  and  in 
"  I  should  not  have  failed,"  Joel  insisted,  the  Lord  who  once  walked  on  the  sea ;  but  to 
perversely  going  back  to  the  first  count  in  be  fit  to  take  that  comfort  a  fellow  must 
her  s[>eech ;  "  there  might  have  been  delay,  have  done  his  best.  I  have  not  done  mine, 
but  it  would  not  have  been  for  long.  I  hap- '  as  all  you  innocent  people  credit  me  with 
pened  to  know  better  than  the  rest  of  you.  doing.    I  have  held  myself  bound  by  an 


obligation  which,  whether  toolish  or  not,  was  1  lait,  all  mangled,  with  the  very  stamp  of 
of  my  own  imposing,  when  I  should  have  humanity  beaten  out  of  them  by  the  rocks, 
broken  loose  from  it  It  is  useless  to  speak  |  But  I  shan't  inflict  the  miserable  description 
of  it  now,"  he  ended,  with  a  deep  sigh ;  "  I  on  you  ;  I  shall  only  tell  you  about  the  little 
shall  never  cease  to  reflect  upon  myself  for  !  lad.  He  could  not  have  been  more  than 
not  doing  all  I  could  to  hinder  these  poor  '  twelve  years  old.  His  body  had  been  carried 
fellows'  melancholy  end.  And  think  what  it  far  out  beyond  the  bay,  and  was  floated  in 
was  for  me  to  see  them,"  he  ended  with  a  ;  upon  the  soft  sands,  and  there  was  not  a 
shudder,  "  when  the  sea  gave  them  up  at  |  bruise  or   cut  upon  him.     Except  for  the 
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blue   whiteness   of  his   lips,    his    draggled 

hair,  and  hia  eyes  staring  sightless  at  the 
sky,  he  might  have  been  sleeping.  And, 
Pleasance,  his  pockets  were  stuffed  with 
toys— such  little  jum ping-jacks  and  dolU  as 
a  boy  of  twelve  would  hold  in  utter  con- 
tempt. I  suppose  he  had  bought  them  the 
last  time  he  was  on  shore  to  carry  home  to 
1) is  little  brothers  and  sisters.  I  remember 
buying  the  like  when  I  was  a  boy,  at  fairs, 
for  roy  sister  Jane." 

He  stopped  abruptly  with  a  break  Jn  his 
voice,  for  which,  even  in  the  middle  of  his 
desperate  compunction,  he  was  ashamed  and 
angry  with  himself. 

Pleasance  looked  away  from  htm,  not  to 
appear  to  see  how  moved  he  was,  and 
because  she  was  crying  herself  very  quietly ; 
but  as  she  turned  aside  her  head,  she  put 
her  warm  hand  into  his.  He  held  her  hand 
fast,  and  then,  as  he  continued  to  clasp  it, 
flush  came  into  his  brown  face,  and  a  new 
light  into  his  eyes. 

"  I  know  that  I  am  not  worth  very  much, 
he  said,  with  his  voice  more  unsteady  than 
before,  but  with  a  world  of  different  mean- 
ing, of  entirely  changed  ideas  and  partially 
repressed  eagerness  and  longing  in  its  falter- 
ing, "  I  know  that  better  than  ever,  at  this 
moment ;  but  if  you  were  content  to  stand 
by  me  always,  Pleasance,  I  think  you  might 
make  something  of  me ;  and  come  what 
like,  I  shall  seek  you  for  my  wife,  because  I 
love  you  dearly." 

She  did  not  answer  him  at  first ;  there 
seemed  no  need  of  answer  when  she  sat. with 
her  hand  in  his,  which  drew  her  nearer  to 
him  still.  Her  face  was  hidden  on  his 
slioulder.  And  then  it  flashed  upon  her 
that  he  had  come  to  Manor  farm  the 
poorest  wanderer,  that  he  was  not  consi- 
dered by  those  who  granted  her  the  working 
woman's  independence  in  pleasing  herself,  a 
fit  match  for  her,  and  that  she  was  better 
bom  than  her  fellows,  and  had  her  little  patri- 
mony. So  she  toek  heart,  and  lifted  up  her 
face,  and  said  fairly,— 

"  And  I  love  you,  Joel ;  I  think  I  have 
loved  you  from  the  moment  that  we  first 
saw  each  other — ever  since  you  loved  me." 

He  kissed  her  fondly  after  that  word,,  and 
they  walked  back  to  the  Manor  farm  together, 
plighted  man  and  wife,  before  the  day  which 
had  brought  them  so  much,  was  quite  done, 
while  its  radiance  was  still  bright  in  the  west. 

CHAPTER  XXU. — 'IHE   TALK.  IN  THE  GARDEN.  I 

Not  even  Mrs.  Balls  knew  that  night  of 
the  engagement  which    had    taken   place.  I 


Pleasance  wished  to.  keep  it  tOt.her&eU'  till 
.she.  could  realise  it  as  a  fact — ths  greatest, 
most  blessed  fact  of  her  Ufe— accampiished 
so  suddenly,  almost  inadvertently,  but  never 
to  be  set  aside,  or  undone,  ox.  forgotten, 
while  she  lived. and  retained  thought  aad 
feeling  and  memory  of  happiness. 

She  wished,  too,  to  enter  on  some  arrange- 
ment with  Joel  Wray,  that  should  make 
the  news  which  they  had  to  give  sound  less 
improbable  and  daring,  perhaps  even  less  fool- 
ish and  imprudent.  The  couple  must  occasion 
disappointment  and  give  pain  ;  there  was  no 
help  for  it,  Pleasance  told  herself,  with  pitiful 
regret  intruding  upon  and  subduing  the 
exultation  of  her  natural  pride  and  joy  ;  but 
not 'she  herself  would  feel  such  tender  con- 
cern for  the  dreams  that  they  would  dis- 
perse, the  hopes  they  would  extinguish,  and 
the  wounds  they  would  inflict,  as  would  Joel 
Wray.  Pleasance  even  wept  to  think  of  the 
generosity  and  gentle  kindness  of  the  brave 
lad  who  had  set  his  love  upon  her,  and  told 
herself  that  in  place  of  his  not  being  worthy 
of  her — as  in  his  modesty  and  propensity  to 
self-depredation  he  had  asserted — she  was 
not  worthy  of  him. 

Pleasance  had  not  much  care  for  the 
utter  unworldliness  of  the  marriage  she  was 
about  to  make.  She  had  identified  herself 
with  tliat  class,  who  being  so  low  that  they 
need  fear  no  fall,  can  afford  to  be  unworldly; 
and  she  believed  that  they  twocould  command 
between  them  such  qualities  and  faculties,  ii 
addition  to  a  little  fund  of  ready  money  to 
begin  upon,  as  should  enable  them  to  start 
in  life  mthout  debt,  and  to  go  on  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  prosperity 
in  their  station. 

Joel  Wray  had  shown  himself,  as  far  as  he 
was  known,  perfectly  sober  and  well-prin- 
cipled. He  had  placed  himself  in  the  de- 
batable position  of  a  young  man  who  had 
chosen  to  abandon  his  original  calling,  and 
a  working  man  on  the  tramp,  doing  odd 
jobs,  and  hiring  himself  here  and  there  ; 
theless,  be  was  active,  industrious,  and 
wonderfully  capable  in  work  that  was  strange 
him.  The  instabiUty  or  eccentricity  which 
had  caused  a  young  working  man^who 
had  been  so  worthily  ambitious  that  he 
must  have  spent  every  spare  hour  on 
self-improvement,  in  order  to  get  the  cul- 
ture which  he  liad  won — to  frustrate  his 
aims  and  spoil  his  future,  by  giving 
way  to  lancifulnesB,  had  stopped  short  of 
doing  him  farther  injury. 

And  this  eccentricity,  as  Pleasance  pre- 
ferred to  call  it,  had  a  certain  sweet  fasci- 
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nation  for  her,  belonging,  as  it  seemed  to  do, 

to  the  unworldly  chivalrous  side  of  his  nature, 
Joel  Wraj-  worked  to  help  ;  he  did  not  care 
so  much  for  the  particular  nature  of  the 
work,  or  for  the  wages.  Like  the  god 
Apollo,  he  would  be  an  assistant  all  over 
the  world. 

There  might  be  a  little  conceit,  as  Plea- 
sane  e  was  fain  to  admit  (indeed,  the 
curious  compound  in  Joel  Wray  of  boy- 
ish conceit  and  manly  humility  was  very 
manifest),  in  this  desultoriness ;  but  it 
was  a  gracious  conceit,  and  hoi/  could 
Pleasance  be  angry  or  even  vexed  with 
the  eccentricity  which  had  brought  Joel  from 
being  a  thriving  mechanic  tn  a  town, 
be  a  day-labourer,  hoeing  wheat  and  cutting 
com,  and  electrifying  her  with  his  knowledge 
and  grace  and  learning,  to  love  her  at  Manor 
farm? 

The  bulk  of  Pleasance's  little  inheritance, 
of  which  the  deposit  receipt  had  reached  her 
in  due  time,  and  which  at  her  own  request 
had  been  transferred  to  one  of  the  Cheam 
banks,  was  there  to  defray  the  extra  expenses 
of  setting  up  in  life  and  enable  the  couple  to 
begin  housekeeping,  while  retaining  a  modest 
reaerve  for  a  rainy  day. 

Pleasance  had  from  the  first  got  good  out 
'of  her  money;  but  in  her  power  and  incli- 
nation to  maintain  herself  by  her  own 
industry,  she  had  never  till  now  known  what 
a  great  personal  boon  it  might  be  to  have  a 
little  money  at  her  disposal,  to  smooth  dif- 
ficulties, to  make  matters  easy,  and  to  render 
safe  steps  which  might  have  been  dangerous. 
She  began  for  the  first  time  to  be  grateful  on 
her  own  account  to  her  father  for  having 
spared  this  money  for  his  children,  and  to 
reflect  wistfully  on  the  scraps  of  information 
which  had  reached  her  of  his  having  laboured 
in  his  voluntary  expatriation,  though  without 
success,  to  increase  their  store.  Poor  father  ! 
he  had  known  something  of  life;  he  had 
'been  aware  that  what  was  enough  for  Plea- 
sance in  her  present  low  estate,  would  have 
by  no  means  served  both  her  and  Anne  in  a 
higher  station. 

It  was  such  delight  to  Pleasance  to  think 
that  she  could  give  this  help  to  Joel  Wray  in 
bringing  about  their  marriage,  and  she  was 
sure  that  Joel  in  his  simplicity,  and  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  love,  would  not  be  too 
proud  to  take  from  her  what  she  could 
give,  iji  the  spirit  in  which  she  would  give 
it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  would 
rejoice  with  her  in  receiving  what,  in  other 
circumstances,  he  itould  as  gladly  have 
bestowed. 


I  Pleasance  had  the  undoubting  happiness 
I  of  a  child  in  that  unbounded  tmst  m  Joel 
:  Wrny's  disinterestedness,  which  waa  only 
partly  justified  by  appearances ;  because  a 
man  may  be  lavish  of  his  gifts,  and  even 
recklessly  generous,  after  a  fashion,  and  for 
that  very  reason  may  possess  himself  of  his 
neighbour's  gifts  as  if  they  were  his  by  right, 
and  may  squander  them  still  more  freely 
than  he  has  spent  his  own. 

Pleasance  could  not  tell  and  did  not  ask 
what  hostage  Joel  would  give  for  his  working 
steadily,  and  earning  sufficient  wages  to  keep 
both  himself  and  her  in  the  future. 

She  was  ready  to  do  as  he  wished,  but 
for  her  own  part  she  would  prefer  that 
they  should  sacrifice  a  good  deal  by  remain- 
ing in  the  country.  She  shrank  a  little, 
though  she  would  meet  anything  for  Joel's 
sake — share  anything  with  Joel,  from  encoun- 
tering the  portion  of  working  people  ia  a 
great  city— the  mean  quarters,  the  limited 
crowded  accommodation,  the  close,  foul  air 
— above  all,  the  strange,  it  might  be  evil, 
associations;  though  Pleasance  knew  better 
than  to  think  for  a  moment  that  the  low,  any 
more  than  the  high,  must  be  the  vicious. 
But  Ukemost  healthy,  simpleconstitutions, and 
most  sensitive,  imaginative  natures,  she  clung 
to  the  country  with  its  space  and  freedom,  its 
pure  air,  and  sweet  sights  and  sounds,  which 
were  open  to  all. 

Then  Pleasance  must  have  Mrs,  Balls 
with  her,  to  care  for  and  cheer  her  kind  old 
cousin's  last  years.  Joel,  who  had  so  much 
consideration  and  tenderness  for  others, 
would  not  say  nay  to  that ;  and  he  would 
soon  cause  ^irs,  Balls  to  foiget  poor  Long 
Dick,  even  so  far  as  making  a  pet  and  idol 
of  him,  Joel  Wray,  was  concerned  ;  for  Joel 
had  nice  son's  ways  to  old  women,  as  Plea- 
sance had  seen  and  admired  in  his  behaviour 
to  Phillis  Plum. 

For  Mrs.  Balls's  content  it  would  be  well 
if  the  united  family  could  continue  where 
Pleasance  had  made  her  second  beginning  in 
life,  and  had  grown  up  in  it  till  she  was 
fain  to  think  of  Manor  farm  and  Saxford — 
their  familiar  rusticities  and  rudenesses,  their 
friendliness  and  enmity,  their  comforts  and 
troubles,  with  the  fond  forbearance,  kindly 
regard,  and  faithful  pride  that  a  true  heart 
feels  for  its  native  place.  Joel  seemed  to 
have  taken  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  might 
get  work,  whether  as  carpenter  or  farm- 
labourer,  there  as  elsewhere,  and  she  would 
certainly  be  more  secure  of  work  in  her  turn 
where  she  was  knoivn  and  respected,  as  Plea- 
sance felt  with  honest  satisfaction. 
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But  Joel  should  settle  all  those  particulars. 

Joel  was  not  slow  to  claim  his  title  to 
enter  into  the  preliminary  arrangements.  He 
came  the  next  day  at  the  mid-day  unyoking — 
for  the  autumn  ploughing  was  begun,  and  he 
was  doing  his  best  to  work  a  pair  of  horses — 
straight  to  the  Manor-house  and  asked, 
with  a  smile  on  his  lips  and  a  little 
colour  in  his  brown  cheek,  but  without  any 
faltering  or  equivocating,  to  speak  with 
Pleasance. 

It  was  the  first  moment  that  he  was  at 
liberty,  but  it  was  an  inconvenient  moment. 
It  cost  him  his  dinner,  to  Fhillis  Plum's 
chagrin,  and  it  interrupted  Pieasance  at  her 
own  meal,  to  Mis.  Balls's  indignation.  Not- 
withstanding Pleasance  might  please  herself 
about  her  diooer  as  about  her  lover,  since 
the  lower  men  and  women  descend  in  the 
social  scale  the  more  they  are  privileged  to 
dwell  in  a  Liberty  Hall,  until  the  savage's 
licence  of  eating  when  he  is  hungry  and 
drinking  when  he  is  thirsty  is  within  sight. 

Joel  Wray  cared  little  for  his  empty 
stomach  provided  he  could  get  Pleasance  to 
himself  lor  an  hour  among  the  brown- 
podded  sweet  peas  and  green-seeded  candy- 
tuft, and  the  russet  bushy  walnut-trees,  which 
remained  as  a  relic  of  the  long-fled  dignity 
of  the  Manor.  The  autumn  sun  was  shining  as 
yet,  though  a  shower  was  threatening  to  fail. 
But  what  cared  the  couple,  at  the  height  of 
their  bliss,  for  anything  so  merely  mundane 
in  its  damping  as  rain-diops?  It  was  not 
possible  to  damp  the  two  in  their  perfect 
confidence,  entire  agreement,  and  true  love. 

"I  have  come  to  see  what  I  am  to  do, 
Pleasance,"  he  said  gaily ;  "  you  know 
something  must  be  done  immediately," 

"  But  we  cannot  marry  right  out  of  hand, 
Joel,"  said  Pleasance,  with  a  little  coy  laugh, 
while  pleased  in  her  heart  that  her  lover 
should  desire  to  strike  when  the  iron  was 
hot — should'  propose  to  conduct  one  of 
those  short,  sharp  wooings  which  the  old 
adage  pronounces  pre-eminently  happy.  "  1 
have  not  even  spoken  to  Mrs.  Balls." 

"  Then  speak  to  her,  darling,  or  let  me  j 
speak  to  her,  at  once.  I  am  not  going  to  be  ! 
put  off  a  moment  longer  than  I  can  help.  I  I 
have  more  reason  than  most  men  to  press  for 
a  speedy  marriage."  He  gave  a  little  con- 
scious laugh  in  his  turn,  but  there  was  an 
excited  restlessness  in  the  laugh  and  in  his 
joy  that  was  not  in  Pleasance's  happiness. 
•She  judged  it  might  be  the  difference  be- 
tween man  and  woman  which  in  his  ardour 
thus  panted  for  the  attainment  of  an  end. 

Pleasance's   knowledge   of   life,  whether 


derived  from  personal  experience  or  books, 
had  not  been  of  the  increasingly  artificial, 
egotistical  kindofthepresent  day.  Shehadnoi 
seen  and  read  much  of  the  exceeding  wari- 
ness, well-nigh  reluctance,  with  which  a  lai^e 
proportion  of  intending  bridegrooms  are 
understood  to  approach  the  allar  while 
deceitfully  soliciting  the  company  of  their 
chosen  brides  as  to  a  triumph,  not  to  a  sa- 
crifice, a  feast,  not  to  a  fast  Had  it  been 
otherwise  she  would  have  been  still  more 
struck  with  and  flattered  by  Joel's  eagerness 
for  the  fulfilment  of  their  promise.  Joel 
Wray — whether  because  of  his  humble  origin, 
whidi,  although  it  had  not  deprived  him  of 
mtelligence  or  prevented  him  from  acquiring 
knowledge,  might  have  delivered  him  from 
the  burden  of  over-estimation  of  his  own  merits 
and  chances — whether  from  an  innate  pecu- 
liarity in  the  young  fellow,  was  wild  to  marry 
Pleasance  Hatton  with  as  little  probation 
as  possible. 

"We  have  nothing  to  keep  us  waiting," 
Joel  ui^ed,  "after  consulting  our  own  ha|>- 
piness.  To  stay  to  consult  others  would 
only  be  a  needless  waste  of  time  and 
peace,  for  you  know  that  friends  never  agree 
upon  the  marriage  of  fellows  or  girls  in 
whom  they  are  interested.  It  is  the  one 
point  on  which  the  most  devoted  of  friends 
cannot  be  trusted ;  in  fact,  it  does  seem  that 
the  more  they  are  devoted,  the  less  they  can 
be  trusted.  I  suppose  that  is  the  reason  why 
the  Bible  bids  a  man  leave  father  and 
mother,  and  cleave  to  his  wife.  When  will 
you  be  my  wife,  Pleasance,  my  very  own 
wife,  for  life  and  death  ?  Will  you  be  ready 
in  a  week  ?  No  ?  Surely  you  are  not  going 
to  take  a  month,  when  you  are  perfection 
where  you  stand,  and  don't  require  the 
splendours  of  a  fine  lady's  trousseau  to  make 
you  fairer,  or  dearer,  or  happier?" 

"  You  must  allow  time  for  the  banns  to  be 
put  up,"  said  Pleasance  jestingly. 

"  Oh,  yes,  the  banns  to  be  sure,  but  th.it 
is  all  we  want,  isn't  it,  Pleasance?  It  is 
good  to  want  so  lilde;  to  be  all  in  all  to 
each  other,  when  we  are  to  walk  through  ciie 
rest  of  life,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  side  by 
side.  Do  you  know,  Pleasance,  it  seems  lo 
me  the  very  poetry  of  marriage  to  take  each 
other  thus  simply,  while  it  is  for  better  for 
worse,  till  death  do  us  part,  and  beyoi:d 
death,  if  God  will ! " 

"I  heard  once  of  a  marriage  that  would 
suit  your  fancy,"  Pleasance  told  him.  "  It 
happened  away  in  the  hop  country,  whe;e 
strangers  come  for  the  hop  harvest.  'I'lie 
banns  were  published  on  successive  Sundays 
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for  two  of  these  strangers  whom  nobody 
knew,  and  when  the  time  came  for  the  mar- 
riage, the  couple  (they  were  an  elderly  pair, 
worn  with  toil  and  care),  with  a  friend  to 
give  away  the  bride,  simply  left  the  field  where 
they  had  been  working,  and  went  into  the 
church  in  their  working-clothes,  coaise  and 
soiled,  and  so  were  married." 

"That  was  grand  in  its  way,"  said  Joel 
enthiiiiiastically. 

"  Ves,"  assented  Fleasance,  with  a  flush  of 
pleasure  at  his  sympathy  with  her  own  sen- 
timent "I  think  that  must  have  been  a 
very  re.il  marriage.  I  mean  that  it  was 
stripped  of  all  mere  glitter,  even  in  pretty 
fancies,  and  that  the  couple  took  each  other 
at  their  poorest  and  plainest.  But  if 
they  loved  each  other,  what  did  it  matter  P 
They  had  all  that  was  worth  caring  for  in  mar- 
riage when  they  had  each  other  and  their 
love.  Gold  is  gold  sdll,  and  cannot  be  ren- 
dered dross,  though  it  may  have  been  sub- 
jected to  hard  usage,  and  left  dull  and 
dinted." 

"  I  am  altogether  with  you,  Fleasance," 
said  Joel,  with  a  fond  appreciation  of  what 
was  heroic  in  her  standard  of  truth.  "  But 
now  tell  me  your  views  for  me  in  our 
marriage.'' 

"  But  you  are  not  to  be  at  my  bidding," 
objected  Fleasance ;  "  I  am  to  be  at  yours." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  am  to  be  lord  and  master, 
don't  fear.  I  am  not  going  to  resign  my 
rule,"  said  Joel,  looking,  as  he  often  did, 
decidedly  younger  than  Fleasance,  though 
the  greater  youthfulness  was  not  in  years, 
and  lay  rather  in  lack  of  experience  than  in 
weakness  of  character.  "  Only  when  I  can 
do  it  with  a  good  conscience,  I  am  to  lay 
my  rule  at  your  feet,  and  at  all  times  you  are 
to  reign  as  my  queen  consort.  Do  you  hear 
that,  Fleasance?" 

"  I  hear  and  believe  it,"  said  Fleasance ; 
"  but  it  would  sound  funny  to  most  people 
to  hear  you  and  me,  a  working  man  and 
woman,  si>eakmg  of  being  kings  and  queens, 
1  am  afraid  it  is  a  Itttle  high-fiown." 

"No,  it  ain't,"  protested  Joel  seriously. 
"Veritable  kings  and  queens  have  to  go 
back  in  their  ancestors  to  the  times 

'  Wbes  Adin  delved  and  En  >pu,'  " 

"  And  there  was  the  first  gentleman  in  the 
first  working-man,"  chimed  in  Fleasance 
brightly. 

"  No  doubt,  dear;  and  you  are  a  lady  in  a 
working  woman,  a  true  lady  because  you  are 
not  in  tbe  least  ashamed  erf  being  a  working 


"  No,  I  am  not  ashamed,"  said  Fleasance 
quietly;  "I  chose  it  so  far.  I  must  tell 
youall  about  that  some  day.  I  like  working 
people  best." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  not  have 
cared  for  me,  if  I  had  been  a  gentleman?" 
asked  Joel  curiously,  picking  up  a  fallen 
walnut  and  beginning  to  peel  off  its  split 
green  husk  assiduously,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  operation. 

"  I  hardly  think  I  should,"  she  answered 
candidly.  "  If  you  had  been— not  one  of  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  that  we  have  just  been 
speaking  of — not  Adam's  sort ;  but  a  gentle- 
man in  outward  circumstances,  idle,  luxurious, 
cETcminate." 

"  But  gentlemen  in  outward  circumstances 
need  not  be  idle,  luxurious,  or  effeminate," 
said  Joel  Wray  in  gentle  remonstrance. 

"  I  know  they  need  not.  I  know  many 
of  them  work  harder  with  their  heads  than 
we  work  with  our  hands ;  but  they  are  the 
exception  in  their  class,  and  we  arc  the  rule 
in  ours ;  and  I  like  to  see  and  think  of  you, 
Joel,  as  hard  at  work.  I  think  that  working 
men  look  then  as  if  they  were  conquering 
[he  material  world.  1  don't  wonder  at  some 
ladies  forgetting  themselves,  as  it  is  called, 
and  leaving  their  station  to  many  working 
men.  No,  I  don't  like  ladies  and  gentle- 
men," ended  Plr-.isance,  shaking  her  head. 
"That  is,  I  don't  care  for  them  so  as  to 
wish  to  belong  to  them." 

"Then  you  would  not  like  to  be  a  lady — 
a  lady  out  and  out?"  he  continued  to  press 
the  question. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  said  emphatically,  "  I 
should  wear  my  heart  out  as  a  lady — not 
only  have  I  no  desire  for  it,  but  I  would 
not  be  it  for  any  consideration.  I  know 
1  should  make  a  very  sorry  lady.  I  was 
in  process  of  being  made  one  when  I 
was  a  girl  at  a  ladies'  school,  and  in  spite 
of  my  dear  Miss  Cayley,  who  was  a  very 
good  schoolmistress,  in  spite  of  my  own 
sister  Anne,  who  was  a  thorough  little  lady, 
not  only  inwardly  but  outwardly,  my  friends 
weM  kept  in  constant  anxiety  about  me  be- 
cause I  showed  every  symptom  of  proving  a 
very  odd  specimen  of  ladyhood." 

When  Fleasance  stopped  speaking,  Joel 
Wray  remained  silent,  and  she  had  an  im- 
pression that  she  had  vexed  him  somehow. 
Was  it  by  the  supposition  that  in  other 
circumstances  she  would  not  have  come  to 
care  for  him  ? 

Fleasance  was  no  coquette  where  coquetry 
is  ungenerous,  and  she  hastened  to  remove 
the  impression. 
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"It  is  idle  guessing  what  I  should  have 
done  if  you  had  been  a  gentleman,  for  we 
should  never  have  met  in  that  case ;  but  it 
would  have  been  my  great  misfortune  then, 
for  you  would  still'  have  been  Joel." 

■'And  what  is  Joel  ?"  he  asked  fiuickly. 

"  Why,  you  know  very  well  Joel  is  Joe!," 
said  Pleasance  a  little  impatiently,  and  twist- 
ing her  fingers  together  with  a  bashfulness 
tending  to  awkwardness,  which  was  un- 
usual in  her.  "  Of  course,  no  other  per- 
son could  be  Joel — there  could  not  be 
another  man  like  Joel  to  me  in  the  world. 
I  never  saw  any  one  like  him,  and  though  I 
have  not  lived  very  long  till  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  hitn — I  know  I  could 
not  find  another  like  him — mind,  to  me,  for 
I  don't  wish  to  make  him  vain,  though  I 
lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred," 

"That  is  my  Pleasance,  my  jewel  among 
women,  whatever  the  setting,"  cried  Joel 
ecstatically,  putting  his  arm  round  her  and 
showing  himself  altogether  molUfied.  "  But 
we  are  coming  to  no  resolution  how  we  are 
to  proceed,  and  we  must  not  lose  time." 

Then  she  told  him  with  shy  pride,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  instinctive  care  that  he 
should  not  feel  the  obligation,  of  her  few 
hundred  pounds  which  she  had  inherited 
from  her  father,  who  had  married  beneath 
him. 

He  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
origin  of  her  fortune,  and  questioned  her 
with  animation  as  to  what  she  knew  of  her 
father's  antecedents,  saying  that  she  would 
grace  any  name— and  Hatton  was  a  good 
name;  but  he  would  not  have  been  sur- 
prised to  find  her  well  bom  on  both  sides  of 
the  house. 

She  saw  that  he  was  pleased  to  hear  of 
her  gende  descent,  and  was  not  sure  that  it 
was  not  a  little  weakness  in  him  to  be  so 
pleased ;  but  it  was  an  innocent  weakness, 
and  if  it  gave  him  pleasure,  what  then  ? 
She  was  not  going  to  marry  an  impossible 
monster  of  perfection,  besides  the  fact  that 
she  was  far  torn  perfection  herself.  It  was 
more  than  enough  for  her  that  Joel  was 
true  and  brave,  and  oh  !  how  tender  of  the 
woes  of  his  fellows,  and  clever  and  bright !  He 
might  be  crotchety  as  well  as  versatile,  and 
innocently  vain  into  the  bargain— these  were 
very  pardonable  spots  on  the  sun.  More- 
over, she  had  read,  though  she  had  never 
felt  it  in  her  own  experience — indeed,  she 
had  been  driven  to  the  opposite  extremity  by 
the  catastrophe  which  had  early  befallen 
her— that  to  some,  and  those  among  the 
most  poetic,  if  not  the  most  powerful  minds, 


rank  and  'station,  with  their  dignity  and 
harmony,  offer  a  strong  attraction.  She 
had  never  suspected  Joel  Wray  of  a  hanker- 
ing after  gentility  ;  but  it  might  be  there  for 
aught  she  knew — only  of  this  she  was  certain, 
that  it  was  a  very  harmless  hankering,  not 
at  all  affecting  his  simplicity  and  integrity 
^witness  the  philosophy  with  which  he  ac- 
commodated himself  to  the  hardships  of  his 
day's-man  life,  his  opinion  coinciding  with 
her  own  on  what  constituted  a  true  marriage, 
and  his  positive  indift'erence  to  the  ck>se  of 
her  tale. 

For  Joel  had  not  only  listened  with  per- 
fect composure  to  her  intended  employment 
of  her  riches— of  the  existence  of  which  he 
might  hai'e  known  previously — for  their  joint 
benefit,  his  coolness  had  approached  to  care- 
lessness. 

Pleasance  was  even  slightly  taken  aback 
by  this  sublimity  of  indifference  oit  Joel's 
part.  He  seemed  to  care  as  little  for  her 
having  the  money  which  she  was  so  glad  to 
give  him,  as  she  cared  for  the  rain^drops 
which  had  begun  to  patter  through  the  leaves 
of  the  dusky  green  walnut-tree. 

It  was  not  that  he  looked  put  out  again, 
but  simply  that  after  delaying  her  narratipe 
for  the  small  matter  of  her  father's  having 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  gentlef<MkE  about 
whom  they  had  differed,  he  had  hurried  her 
on  over  the  more  important  portion  of  her 

Large-hearted  as  Pleasance  was,  she  was 
a  shade  mortified  in  her  turn.  It  was  not 
that  she  exaggerated  her  slender  amount  of 
property,  or  made  much  of  herself  on  ac- 
count of  it,  but  she  had  already  conned  and 
reconned  the  advantage  that  it  was  to  be 
to  her  and  Joel  at  the  present  epoch  of  their 
lives,  with  the  delight  of  her  having  it  in  her 
power  to  confer  this  advantage  and  the  glory 
to  her  of  transferring  the  power.  And  that 
he  should  receive  the  communicarion  with 
worse  than  the  stolidity  of  Long  Dick — with 
an  apparent  thoughtlessness  that  savoured  of 
frivolity,  was  trying  to  Pleasance. 

She  had  prided  herself  on  Joel's  disinter- 
estedness, but  this  seemed  disinterestedness 
appertaining  to  folly. 

At  last  he  gave  her  some  explanation  of 
his  manner. 

"  Did  you  mean  that  your  hundreds  were 
all  to  go  towards  setting  us  up?"  he  said, 
rousing  himself.  "That  was  a  great  deal 
too  good  of  you,  dear.  You  must  let  me 
contribute  my  share.  Did  you  not  know 
that  I  had  savings?  To  be  sure,  I  have 
savings." 
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Certainly  it  was  to  Joel's  credit  that,  day's- 
tnan  as  he  was  living,  he  had  held  savings 
in  the  bacVground.  When  Pleosance  had 
time  to  reflect  upon  the  matter,  she  would  be 
rationally  pleased  with  and  grateful  for  the 
unlooked-for,  off-hand  announcement.  It  was 
like  him,  too,  to  have  been  silent  on  so  im- 
portant a  particular,  and  to  refer  to  it  at  last 
incidentally  in  this  easy  ^hion. 

But  at  the  moment,  the  allusion  which 
ought  to  have  been  welcome,  came  upon 
Pleasance  with  the  effect  of  a  disturbing 
clement,  overturning  her  programme,  and 
well-nigh  disconcerting  her  who  was  nearly  as 
unworldly  as  her  lover. 

However,  Joel  Wray  was  not  only 
captivated  with  Pleasance  Hatton,  he  was 
enamoured  of  her  with  the  whole  force  of 
a  nature  that  was  both  passionate  and  stub- 
bom  in  its  crude  impulsiveness  and  rash- 
ness, only  he  had  not  a'  woman's  eyes, 
and  he  did  nob  perceive  as  she  might  have 
perceived,  that  his  divided  attention  ahd 
inclination  to  pass  on  with  their  conversation 
disappointed  her. 

"  Pleasance,"  he  said  suddenly,  throwing 
off  the  abstraction  which  had  stolen  over 
hiiti,  "  have  you  thought  that  while  you  are 
willing  to  .trust  me  with  your  means,  and 
what,  had  they  been  ten  thousand  times 
larger,  would  still  have  been  ten  thousand 
times  better  worth — ^yourself,  you  have  never 
asked  a  single  word  about  me  farther  than  I 
have  chosen  to  tell  you?  Have  you  not 
considered  that  there  may  be  points — about 
my  people^  for  instance,  and  my  rearing — 
which  you  will  not  like  ?" 

"  It  is  yon  yourself,  Joel,  that  I  am  going 
to  marry,"  said  Pleasance  firmly  and  tenderly, 
"  and  I  know  you  to  be  what  I  can  trust  Of 
course  I  should  care  to  hear  all  about  you, 
I  think  that  I  should  never  weary  of  hearing 
what  you  did  when  you  were  a  boy,  during 
your  short  schooling  and  your  first  appren- 
ticeship, and  how  manftil  you  were  aa  an 
apprentice.  Oh  I  I  know  all  about  it,"  she 
continued,  fondly  and  proudly,  "about  the 
first  money  you  saved  to  buy  a  book — second- 
hand and  ai  a  book-stall,  I  daresay,  I  have 
read  of  such  good  beginnings — before  you 
were  old  enough  to  join  a  mechanic's  insti- 
tute. I  hardly  require  you  to  tell  me,  I 
see  all  the  outlines  for  myself,"  she  finished 
with  shining  eyes ;  "  I  only  want  you  to  fill 
them  in." 

*'  But  if  it  should  all  have  been  different 
from  what  you  suppose  ?"  he  said  wistfully. 

"  It  could  not  have  been  very  different," 
she  said  confidently,  "  unless  you  ))ad  more 


difficulties  to  struggle  with  than  I  have 
imagined;  and  then  I  should  but  love  you 
more  dearly  for  your  courage  and  perse- 
verance. As  for  your  mother  and  sister, 
Joel — I  think  you  ha\-e  only  a  mother  and 
sister,  at  least  you  have  never  referred  to  any 
other  relation — I  shall  he  too  pleased  to  hear 
all  about  them.  I  hope  they  will  like  me,  as 
I  shall  love  them  well  for  your  sake,  if  they 
will  let  me.  But,  don't  you  see,  it  must  be 
for  your  sake  to  begin  with,  and  therefore  I 
can  wait  till  such  time  as  you  choose  to 
make  us  friends  even  by  hearsay,  I  have 
always  thought  that  it  was  one  of  the  good 
things  of  working  people  that,  however 
united  in  other  respects,  each  man  and 
woman  stood  in  a  sense  apart,  and  in  alt  the 
great  events  of  their  lives  could  act  singly 
and  independendy.  You  said  a  little  while 
ago  that  it  made  marriage  simple  and  true. 
It  is  as  if  working  for  himself  and  herself 
made  a  man  and  a  woman  of  a  lad  and  a 
girl,  and  fitted  them  to  choose  their  own 
roads  in  life,  and  their  own  companions  on 
those  roads,  with  none  to  coll  in  question 
their  right  of  judgment." 

"  That  is  all  right,  but  I  must  admit  this 
to  you,"  he  confessed  with  some  agitation, 
"  that  i  am  not  on  terms  with  my  mother 
and  sister  at  present  They  took  offence  at 
the  first  hint  of  my  coming  into  the  country 
as  I  have  done.  We  had  a  dilute,  and 
parted  on  the  dispute.     I  started  without  a 

"But  you  could  work  as  you  pleased," 
said  Pleasance,  swift  to  resent  for  him  the 
undue  interference  of  his  mother  and  sister. 

"  Oh  I  yes,  I  was  of  age,  and  my  own 
master,  and  alt  that  sort  of  thing,"  answered 
he  qnickly. 

"  Joel,"  cried  Pleasance,  "  how  differently 
you  London  workpeople  speak  from  us 
country  folks  I  We  never  hear  of  coming  of 
age  here  unless  for  lords'  or  squires'  sons, 
at  least." 

"  In  town  we  ape  our  betters,"  said  Joel 
promptly.  "  But  about  my  people,  they 
will  come  round  in  time.  Indeed,  1  could 
make  my  sister  Jane  come  round  any  day. 
She  is  a  dear  little  thing,  and  was  always 
fond  of  me;  only  she  swears  by  ray 
mother,  which  is  but  right  and  natural  in  an 
only  daughter.  As  for  the  old  lady — oil ! 
dear,  no,  she  is  not  veiy  old," — he  corrected 
himself,  and  laughing  with  recovered  cheer- 
fulness in  response  to  tlie  expression  of 
Pleasance's  face ;  "  she  is  not  more  than  si\- 
and-forty,  I  am  glad  to  say,  but  she  is  old  to 
us,  you  know,  and  ^e  has  her  prejudices,  as 
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we  have  ours,  I  daresay,  though  you  are  the 
wisest,  as  well  as  the  best  and  dearest  woman 
in  the  world.  But  these  prejudices  must  and 
will  give  way,  and  all  will  come  right  in  the 
end,  I  thought  I  had  better  mention  the 
difference  with  my  family,  to  explain  why  I 
could  not  make  you  acquainted  with  them, 
or  have  them  here  for  our  wedding,"  he  said 
frankly,  with  the  relieved  air  of  a  person 
who  had  discharged  an  unpleasant  obligation, 
and  was  happy  i:j  proportion, 

'■  I  did  not  suppose  they  could  be  here," 
said  Pleasance,  opening  her  eyes,  "  because 
of  the  expense.  Some  day,  when  we  are  all 
relations  and  friends,  we  may  go  and  see 
them ;  it  would  be  batter  for  us  to  bear  thi; 
inconvenience  and  cost.  It  is  well  to  speak 
of  railways  having  made  travelling  easy, 
but  travelling  is  never  easy  for  working 
people."  And  then  she  wondered  within  her- 
self whether  it  was  mean  of  her  to  feel 
pleased  that  she  should  have  her  young 
husband  all  to  herself  at  first.  "  I  am  speak- 
ing," continued  Pleasance,  with  an  effort  after 
lightness  and  with  a  heightened  colour  which 
showed  how  much  she  had  the  wish  at  heart, 
"  as  if  it  were  fixed  that  we  should  live  in  the 
country,  and  hereabouts." 

"  Look  here,  should  you  like  that  very 
much  to  begin  with,  Pleasance?"  he  asked, 

"  Oh  yes,  I  should,"  she  owned, 

"  Then  you  shall  have  your  wish,"  he  said, 
in  a  low,  loving  tone ;  "  and  perhaps  jt  will 
help  to  reconcile  you  to  changes  that  may 
have  to  come  afterwards." 

"  I  shall  not  want  to  be  reconciled  to  any- 
thing when  I  am  with  you,  Joel,"  she  said 
softly,  fearing  that  she  had  been  too  e£^er 
in  her  wish,  and  grieved  if  he  should  think 
for  a  moment  that  she  could  be  captious 
and  exacting  to  him,  who  was  consulting  her 
in  everything,  who  was  so  mindful  of  what 
was  due  to  her,  and  so  caressingly  kind. 

"  So  you  think  just  now ;  but  we  shall 
see,"  he  answered  smilingly.  "  Not  that  I 
think  you  will  want  anything  that  I  can 
give  you,  or  that  you  will  be  unreasonable 
in  asking  me  to  do  for  you  what  I  cannot  do. 
Vou  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  Martin — 
the  carpenter,  you  know,  in  the  village — has 
offered  me  a  job  or  two  when  I  have  looked 
in  upon  him,  and  I  can  fall  back  on  that  if 
Long  Dick  will  not  have  me  working  here. 
Poor  Long  Dick  1  have  you  thought  of 
him?" 

"  He  will  get  over  it,"  said  Pleasance,  with 
determined  hopefulness  ;  "  he  is  not  suffering 
so  great  a  loss;  he  will  do  better  for  him- 
«elf.    If  I  was  made  for  you,  I  could  not 


have  been  made  for  him.  There  is  his 
cousin,  Lizzie  Biennerhasset  ;  if  lie  would 
only  think  of  her  in  that  way.  She  loves 
him — it  is  no  secret — as — " 

"  As  you  love  me,"  suggested  Joel,  laugh- 
ing softly. 

"  No,"  denied  Pleasance  honestly,  "  It  is 
little  to  say  that  I  am  willing  to  give  you 
myself  and  all  I  have ;  and  it  is  needless  to 
vow,  as  lovers  vow  in  books,  that  I  would 
die  for  you,  since  1  am  not  likely  to  be 
called  upon  to  prove  my  words,  though  I 
think  I  might ;  and  surely  I  am  going  to  do 
more  when  I  mean  to  live  for  you.  Yet  in 
spite  of  all,  I  am  certain  it  is  not  in  me  to 
sink  my  identity  in  another's,  and  be  content 
to  be  his  servant  and  slave,  to  follow  him 
like  a  dog,  as  Lizzie  Biennerhasset  follows 
Long  Dick." 

"  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  what  you  are 
and  what  you  give,"  he  swore  roundly. 

"  And  about  Mrs.  Balls,  Joel  ?"  slie  was 
emboldened  to  say,  with  a  sweet  beseeching 
tone  in  her  boldness.  "  It  is  better  that  we 
should  understand  each  other  thoroughly ;  it 
would  not  be  fair  otherwise,  and  I  cannot 
abide  un&it|iess.  She  has  been  such  a  faith- 
ful cousin  to  me  and  mine ;  ^e  was  kind  to 
my  mother ;  she  took  Anne  and  me  in  when 
we  were  homeless,  Anne  died  at  the  Manor 
house,  and  I  have  lived  here  ever  since,  a 
burden  on  Mrs,  Balis's  kindness  for  many  a 
day.  t  could  not  bear  to  leave  her  now 
that  I  am  independent,  and  can  be  of  use  to 
her,  when  she  is  getting  old  ;  and  I  fear  that 
she  has  been  breaking  up  fast  this  last  sum- 
mer, for  she  is  not  quite  like  herself.  I  know 
that  she  has  been  unjust  to  you,  but  she  set 
her  heart  on  my  marrying  Long  Dick,  and  she 
has  been  thwarted.  If  you  would  bear  with 
her—" 

"Say  no  more,  Pleasance,"  he  interrupted 
her:  "Mrs.  Balls  is  your  cousin,  and  was 
your  guardian — that  is  enough.  You  do  not 
think  that  I  cannot  find  room  and  forbear- 
ance for  my  wife's  oldest  and  best  fnend  ?" 
he  demanded,  with  something  like  reproach 
in  his  tone. 

At  that  moment  Mrs.  Balis's  voice,  grown 
sour  and  querulous,  reached  them  from  on 
of  the  many  little  Manor-house  windows,  i 
which  her  face,  draped  and  paled  from  its 
old  comely  roundness,  appeared  framed. 

"  I  dunno,  Pleasance,  if  I  be  called  on  to 
let  you  please  yourself  a-s&yin'  in  the  garden 
and  a-gettin'  on  your  dead  of  cold  in  the  wet, 
with  the  good  ribs  on  mutton  and  taties 
a-spoilin'  all  the  time.  As  for  anybody  as  is 
so  left  to  hisself  as  to  keep  jou  a-gossipin'  in 
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sidi  a  shower,  I  can  tell  him  Long  Dick  d'  be 
past  with  the  hosses,  he  do,  them  lea  minents 
agone ;  and  for  as  heady  as  my  gen'leman 
is,  he  had  better  take  heed  to  thatten." 


That  evening  Joel  Wray  was  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Saxford,  getting  rid  of  his  leisure  as 
he  best  might.  Pleasance  had  not  wished 
him  to  be  present  at  the  ebullition  of  poor 
Mrs.  Balls's  disappointmeiit  when  she  should 
hear  that  what  she  had  dreaded  had  actually 
taken  place,  and  that  the  end  had  come 
summarily  to  Long  Dick's  protracted  suit. 
An  audacious  interloper  had  stepped  in 
lightly  and  won,  in  a  twinkling,  the  prize, 
while  Long  Dick,  in  the  view  of  its  very 
value,  was  still  but  humming  and  hawing. 
Anxiety  and  hope  for  him  and  his  ally  were 
alike  over  for  ever. 

Joel  felt  of  his  own  accord,  with  intuitive 
delicacy,  that  he  could  not,  having  regard 
for  Mrs.  Balls's  feelings,  be  made  —  as 
Pleasance's  accepted  lover,  and  soon  to  be 
her  bridegroom— free  of  the  Manor-house  at 
once,  on  this  very  first  evening.  He  had 
as  clear  a  compreJiension  that  there  would 
be  no  use  in  trying  to  decoy  Pleasance  from 
her  difficult  duty  of  breaking  the  news  to 
her  kinswoman,  and  striving  to  reconcile  the 
old  woman  to  what  was  inevitable.  To  do 
him  justice,  he  had  only  a  passing  inclina- 
tion— subdued  quickly  by  his  strong,  if 
warped,  sense  of  honour,  as  well  as  by  his 
abundant  generosity — to  wile  Pleasance  from 
Ikt  mission,  in  order  to  bear  him  company 
that  he  might  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  her 
l>i  esence,  and  forget  everything  which  he  was 
fain  to  forget  in  his  vivid  rejoicing  conscious- 
ness of  what  he  considered  a  singular  and 
unsurpassable  combination  of  perfections 
warranting  any  struggle  and  sacrifice.  He 
summed  up  these  perfections  in  his  lover's 
f')lly  as  strength  and  sweetness,  beauty 
and  goodness,  simplicity  and  knowledge, 
spirit  and  gentleness.     - 

Joel  could  not  have  his  natural  and  chosen 
companion,  and  yet  he  was  in  the  humour 
for  company.  He  was  so  happy,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  restless  and  excited,  that  he 
had  difficulty  in  containing  himself.  He 
wanted  to  have  some  one  to  tell  indirectly 
how  happy  he  was,  and  dius  to  meet  man's' 
first  and  last  need  of  sympathy. 

If  Joel's  happiness  had  owned  any  other 

source,  he  would  have   sought  Long    Dick 

and    poured   out    to    him— overwhelmingly, 

while  it  was  still  in  a  vague  and  figurative 
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form,  tin  Pleasance  should  remove  the  pad- 
lock Irom  his  lips — his  supreme,  intoxicating 
delight. 

In  spite  of  his  mercurial  and  somewhat 
fantastical  and  passionate  disposition,  the 
lad's  liking  for  the  rude,  strong,  sometimes 
grossly  erriog  man  who  bad  been  moulded 
by  that  nature,  with  which  he  came  into 
closest  contact,  was  altogether  sincere.  Joel 
Wra/s  friendship  for  Long  Dick  was  so  real 
and  friendly,  that  though  Dick  was  far  re- 
moved from  Joel  spiritually,  yet  Joel  was 
pleased  and  proud  to  think  that  a  cherished 
experiment  of  his  where  Long  Dick  was  con- 
cerned had  signally  prospered.  The  two  had 
not  only  met  on  common  ground :  they  had 
made  a  paction  together,  and  Joel  had 
achieved  a  conquest  of  Long  Dick,  and 
disarmed  him  by  disarming  himself  chival- 
rously, when  the  men's  interests  had  clashed 
on  the  tenderest  point.  But  all  the  more 
Joel  shrunk  from  being  himself  the  bearer 
of  the  earliest  tidings  of  that  triumph  which, 
however  softened  in  the  telling,  must  be  next 
to  a  death-blow  to  Long  Dick.  Long  Dick 
would  not  be  flesh  and  blood  if  his  imme- 
diate impulse  did  not  prove  more  or  less 
bitter.  Yet  it  was  not  the  resentment  from 
which  Joel  recoiled :  it  was  the  misery  under 
the  resentment,  which  the  lad  could  not 
think  of  and  preserve  his  own  elation,  and 
which  seemed  to  give  Long  Dick  a  lasring 
claim  on  his  more  fortunate  comrade. 

In  the  circumstances,  and  the  dire  dearth 
of  all  other  companionship,  Joel  suddenly  be- 
thought himself  of  Pleasance's  friend  Lizzie 
Blennerhasset's  hobble-de-hoy  brother  Clem 
and  his  musical  gift,  of  which  Joel  had  been 
certified  by  more  than  hearsay,  having  come 
across  the  boy  and  his  music  occasionally. 
He  recalled  a  halfformed  intention  which 
he  had  entertained  in  reference  to  the 
rustic  genius.  Tiie  better  day  the  better 
deed,  and  Joel  was  prone  to  mark  this 
happiest  day  by  some  special  act  of  kindness 
to  one  of  those  fellow-creatures  for  whom  he 
entertained  so  warm  a  good-will.  The  notion 
did  not  proceed  from  his  having  any  de- 
cided musical  faculty,  though  he  had  a  smat- 
tering of  musical  as  of  many  other  kinds  of 
knowledge.  The  inclination  to  exert  him- 
self on  Clem's  behalf  was  rather  the  result  of 
a  peculiar  inclination  on  Joel's  part  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  and  probably  to  be  modified 
at  a  later  date,  by  the  dtsenchantmcnts  and 
disappointments  of  experience,  to  play  the 
onerous  rS/e  of  a  little  providence  to  the 
dwellers  in  any  world  in  which  he  liappened 
10  be  moving, 
|--.li7ecovGoOQle 
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Pieasance  Hatton,  on  the  first  receipt  of 
the  information  that  she  would  succeed  to  a 
little  money,  had  betrayed  a  similar  inclina- 
tion, showing  the  fellow-feeling  in  this,  as  in 
other  respects,  between  the  young  people. 
But  Pleasance's  was  an  extremely  modest 
and  tame  version  of  the  malady,  compared 
to  the  aggravated  form  under  which  Joel 
Wray  laboured. 

In  the  course  of  the  showery  evening, 
which  in  his  present  frame  of  mind  was  so 
balmy  in  its  showeriness,  Joel  wended  his 
way  to  Saxford,  and  to  those  central  strong- 
holds of  the  village,  smith  Blennerhasset's 
foi^e  and  the  Brown  Cow. 

The  rain  did  not  prevent  the  usual  loung- 
ing evening  visiting  of  Saxford,  and  as  he 
passed  the  shed  with  the  forge  and  the  open 
door  of  the  smith's  house  and  family  room 
he  looked  in  and  saw  that  on  this  occasion 
the  Blennerhassets'  premises  formed  the  great 
gathering-ground.  Knots  of  men  in  smocks 
and  aprons  stood  round  the  brawny  smith  on 
the  glowing  smithy.  The  house-place  had 
also  its  circle  of  frowsy  matrons,  with  clutch- 
ing children,  and  slovenly  young  women — 
whose  sole  finery  at  the  present  moment  was 
resplendent  brassy  earrings  flashing  with  bits 
of  coloured  glass — met  about  long,  lank, 
chattering  Mrs.  Blennerhasset  and  her 
bouncing,  buxom  elder  daughters. 

The  discussions  in  either  case  were'  so 
engrossing  that  Joel  passed  without  notice, 
and  entered  the  Brown  Cow,  where  he  found 
that  host  Morse  and  his  hostess  were  absent 
attending  the  two  evening  assemblies  next 
door. 

For  a  like  reason  the  bar  was  tenantless, 
save  for  a  yawning,  dawdling  girl,  who  had 
not  even  the  old  lame  potboy  to  cheer  her. 
The  appearance  of  the  smart,  saucy  day's 
man  up  at  the  Manor,  "  as  was  puttin'  out 
Long  Dick  with  Madam,"  afforded  an  agree- 
able diversion,  though  Joel  did  nothing 
to  justify  the  sensation  beyond  asking  the 
;irl  in  his  pleasant  way  to  call  out  Clem 
Blennerhasset  and  his  fiddle,  if  they  were 
next  door,  and  ask  if  he  would  come  and 
iup  with  Joel  Wray,  and  play  him  a  tune 
ifterwards. 

Clem,  who  was  less  than  nobody  in  his 
alher's  house,  was  soon  forthcoming,  and 
/ery  ready  for  the  supper,  though  it  was 
imited  to  a  rasher  of  bacon  and  a  glass  of 
de,  to  which  Joel  sat  down  with  his  appetite 
aken  away  from  him  by  sheer  happiness, 
IVhen  the  two  were  left  alone,  by  the  girl's 
.vithdrawing  after  clearing  away  the  relics, 
31em  was  ready  to  play  on  his  beloved  fiddle 


to  a  young  man  who  formetf  an  attentive  and 
appreciative  listener,  after  the  audiences  to 
which  Clem  was  accustomed.  These  were 
domineeringly  patronising  and  fault-finding, 
but  largely  indifferent,  roaring  out  their  con- 
versation in  the  very  act  of  beating  time  more 
obstreperously  than  when  they  were  fairly 
dancing,  and  caring  only  for  a  thiumraing 
die  and  for  familiar  country  airs,  the  salient 
points  of  which  were  often  guilEless  alike  of 
melody  and  harmony. 

"What  'ould  you  'a?'*  Clem  questioned, 
expecting,  however,  that  Joel  would  say,  as 
Ml  former  occasions,  "  Whatever  you  like," 
while  Clem  proceeded  with  his  tuning,  which 
Joel — so  benevolent  was  his  frame  of  mind — 
gulped  down  without  so  much  as  a  hasty  in- 
junction to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  termination. 

As  Clem  spoke  and  tried  his  fiddle,  his 
pitted,  purple,  pufiy  cheeks  shook  with  in- 
tentness,  and  his  srnall  piggish  eyes  began  to 
glow — cau^l  away  as  he  was  for  the  moment 
from  all  his  other  attributes  and  surroundings, 
and  raised  to  a  height  to  which  neither  Long 
Dick  nor  Joel  Wray  nor    Pieasance  could 

The  lad  was  dimly  conscious  of  the  trans- 
forming power,  and  cherished  the  conscious- 
ness in  the  silent  drudging  life  which  he  led  as 
his  father's  assistant,  of  the  reality  of  bis  gift, 
and  his  loyalty  to  it.  "  Nowt  but  a  fiddler," 
smith  Blennethassec  and  his  wife  would  tell 
each  other  in  ai^:ry  mortification  at  their 
son  and  heir's  degeneracy.  "  He  'ont  be 
nobry  at  the  forge,  he  'ont,  and  he  might  'a 
been  sich  another  strapper  as  Long  Dick. 
We  done  nothing  to  'a  stunted  mites  and 
odds  and  ends  on  children.  As  for  poor 
Lis,  it  were  the  Lor'  and  the  fire  as  done  it, 
and  no  more  to  be  said.  Her  hev  done  her 
for  her  livin',  if  her  were  not  sich  a  main 
love-sick  fool  along  on  Long  Dick,  as  it 
could  never  be  thought  would  cast  an  eye 
on  a  poor  limpin'  sparrer  like  our  Liz,  more 
by  token  he's  boun'  band  and  foot  to  Piea- 
sance Hatton  up  at  t'  Manor.  But  Clem, 
he  d'  be  as  broad  as  he  is  long,  and  he  might 

cultiwated  the  strength  on  his  arm  and  the 
cuteness  on  his  eye,  and  been  summat  on  a 

in.   But,  tell'ee what, master"  (or  "missus," 

it  chanced  to  be  the  smith  or  his  wife  who 
was  lamenting),  "he'll  be  nowt  buta  fiddler, 
as  will  fiddle  at  marriages  and  bean-feasts, 
and  if  bis  sight  fail,  as  seems  the  way  on 
fiddlers,  he  will  be  led  through  the  country 
at  the  tail  on  a  dawg." 

This  was  the  most  cheerful  prognostica- 
tion that  Clem  ever  heard  from  his  friends  of 
his  future  career,  if  he  would  be  so  infatuated 
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as  stick  to  his  fiddle,  which  they  did  not  for- 
bid, nevertheless,  because,  being  a  working 
man's  son,  he  had  a  young  working  man's 
early  emandpation  and  responsibility  with 
regard  to  his  lot,  and  Qem  stuck  to  his 
fiddle,  while  in  the  very  sticking  the  evil 
prognostication  lost  much  of  its  terror, 

"  I  wish  you  to  play  something  melting 
and  joyous  at  the  same  time,"  enjoined  Joel, 
"something  that  will  dissolve  a  man's  soul 
within  him,  but  dissolve  it  in  bliss,  you  under- 
stand, Clem." 

"Borl"  exclaimed  the  lad,  staring,  "I 
thought  as  you  were  riled  along  on  those 
drownded  sailors  at  Cheam." 

In  fact,  Clem's  impression  had  been  that 
he  was  called,  as  David  had  been  called  to 
Saul,  to  drive  out  of  Joel  a  dark  spirit,  of 
whose  existence  Qem  had  been  further  con- 
vinced by  Joel's  saying  little — for  him — and 
eating  less. 

"  So  I  was,  Clem,"  said  Joel,  passing  his 
hand  across  his  face,  "but  something  else 
has  come  to  me.  Moods  change,  as  you 
musicians  should  know." 

"  I  know,"  said  Clem,  volunteering  an 
elucidation  of  the  subject  in  question,  "as 
how  the  bands  on  the  sojers  what  go  playin' 
at  a  funeral  the  '  Dead  March  in  Saul,' 
arter  grave  is  dug  and  volley  fired,  turn  their 
fifes  and  drums  to  'See  the  Conkerin' 
Hero  Comes,'  and  sich  like." 

"Just  so,"  said  Joel,  "now  fire  away, 
Clem." 

"  Somethin'  as  is  meltin',"  repeated 
Clem,  half  aloud  to  himself,  and  tucking 
his  fiddle  under  his  chin,  he  drew  his  how  to 
the  air  of  the  "  Maid  of  Allan  Water." 

Joel  listened  to  it,  lying  back  in  his  chair, 
crossing  his  arms  and  half  closing  his  bright 
black  eyes.  But  he  had  a  grave  fault  to 
find.  "That  is  very  sweet,  I  don't  deny  it; 
but  it  is  profoundly  sad,  you  young  shaver, 
in  place  of  being  cheery  as  the  day.  It  is 
like  a  night  instead  of  a  morning  song. 
Ain't  the  words  doleful,  too?  Don't  they 
run  somewhat  in  this  fashion  : — 

'  But  iIki  inmaw  gwitl  hiih  brmiilt  Iw, 
And  the  loldicr  IiIh  hu  bo « ' 

No,  no,  that  is  not  the  thing  at  all. 
Try  again,  and  succeed  better  this  time,  else 
you  will  crack  your  credit  with  me." 

Clem's  faculties  were  all  concentrated  in 
his  musical  gift.  Apart  from  it,  he  was  a 
slow  as  well  as  an  uncouth,  though  not  a  silly 
boy  ;  but  when  the  appeal  was  made  to  him 
through  his  peculiar  genius,  he  ended  by 
responding  to  it     A  queer,  comical  sparkle  | 


of  intelligence  lighted  up  his  ordinarily  plain, 
dull  face.     "  I  weren't  told  it  'ud  come  to 

thatten,  but  will  this  suit  you  ? "  and  he 
struck  up  the  wildly  jovial  strains  of  the 
Scotch  air,  "  Fye,  let  us  a'  to  the  bridal." 

Joel  laughed  gaily,  though  he  still  shook 
his  head.  "  That  is  a  great  deal  better,  but 
still  that  is  not  the  thing,  my  boy.  Can't 
you  combine  the  feelings  of  the  two?  If 
you  could  play  Mendelssohn's  'Wedding 
March,'  now  that  is  about  it." 

"  I  'a  heerd  tell  on  Mendel— you  knows 
what,  it  d'  be  a  foreign  fangled  "name," 
apologized  Oem,  with  quiet  confidence. 
"  Owd  Stenhouse,  as  learned  me,  he  could 
play  summat  as  he  said,  Mendel  —  dang 
the  rest,  made  for  the  wiolin  to  be  played  by 
one  David — there  be  a  sensibler  name  as  any 
man  can  say." 

"  Ah  !  ttit  reminds  mc  not  to  forget  your 
business  in  my  pleasure.  Should  you  like 
to  be  a  real  musician,  Clem?  I  mean, 
should  you  care  to  cut  the  forge,  and  give 
yourself  up  to  your  fiddle  practising,  and  to 
master  it  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  your  bread 
by  it,  and  to  play  it  as  well  as  Stenhouse, 
who  taught  you  ?  Do  you  care  for  it  enough 
to  give  yourself  up  to  it  like  that?" 

Clem  had  no  difficulty  in  following  Joel 
Wray  here,  A  mixture  of  eagerness  and 
feaifulness  came  into  the  lad's  face,  while 
he  pushed  nearer  to  his  companion,  nervously 
fingering  the  fiddle -strings  with  his  thick,  but 
in  this  instance  flexible,  fingers. 

"Mor'er  and  far'er  both  say  I'll  end  by 
bein'  nowt  'sept  a  fiddler,  and  think  to  fright 
me  with  the  lowness  and  the  hardships  afore 
me  in  that  line.  But  I'm  none  frighted  or 
even  worrited  when  they  nag  so.  I  s'pose 
I  do  be  low  and  that ;  for,  bor,  d'  know, 
Joel,  I'm  most  sure  I  'ud  tike  it,  if  I  were 
let  play  my  heart  out  and  do  nowt  but  fiddle, 
though  I  'ud  'a  to  pay  for  it  by  makin'  my  aim 
flee  and  my  ears  buz,  and  them  a  roarin'  at 
bean-feasts,  and  though  I  were  to  go  blin'  in 
the  end  and  be  dragged  by  a  dawg,  Tell'ee, 
man,  I  'ud  choice  it  afore  I  'ud  be  the  most 
strappin'est,  flourishin'est  smith,  like  far'er, 
if  so  be  I  'ud  to  buy  my  rise  by  givin'  up  my 
fiddle.  There  ! "  And  the  boy  panted  and 
glared  defiantly  at  Joel  as  if  be  had  been 
driven  into  making  the  most  audacious  and 
dreadful  declaration  on  record. 

But  that  was  not  in  the  least  what  I 
meant,  Clem,"  said  Joel,  stroking  the  down 
on  his  own  upper  lip  encouragingly.  "  I  meant 
that  you  might  so  learn  the  fiddle,  and  come 
to  play  it,  perhaps  to  teach  it  in  your  turn, 
as  to  earn  a  fair  miuntenance,  and  occupy 
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an  honourable  position,  certainly  quite  as 
honourable  as  (hat  of  the  stoutest  smith  vho 
ever  shod  horse  or  struck  hot  iron.  You 
arenot  singularin  your  loveof  music.  There 
are  well-paid  musicians,  and  those  who 
are  thorough  gentlemen,  such  as  your  friend 
'  Mendel-dang-the-rest '  was  in  his  days. 
There  are  schools  for  music — not  so  many 
as  there  ought  to  be,  and  wilt  be,  but  still  a 
few,  as  there  are  schools  of  art,  medical 
schools,  and  mining  schools — where  young 
musicians  are  reared  and  trained." 

"I  'a  no  stomach  to  be  a  gen'leman," 
pronounced  Clem  decisively.  "  I  ain't  fit, 
nor  never  will  be." 

"That's  the  second  time  that  I  have 
heard  the  same  sentiment  in  one  day  from  two 
very  different  sources,"  thought  Joel,  medi- 
tatively. "  I  wonder  if  the  world  is  getting 
wiser,  and  the  plebeian  is  ceasing  to  envy 
the  patrician,  nay,  if  in  his  superior  sim- 
plicity and  philosophy  the  pleb  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  got  the  best  of 
it  ?  I  wonder  if  Ruskin's  Arcadia  is  about  to 
have  a  trial,  and  if  so,  shall  I  have  graduated 
for  a  post  in  it  ?  " 

"  I  'ud  leave  the  gen'leman  business  to  a 
smart  town-bred  chap  like  you,  Joel,  as  is 
part  gen'leman  a'ready,"  concluded  Clem. 

"  Thanks."  Joel  acknowledged  the  com- 
pliment sedately. 

"  But  about  them  schools,"  pursued  Clem, 
roused  out  of  his  stolidity,  and  keen  on  the 
■idea  which  had  been  suggested  to  him. 
■"  Stenhouse,  he  said  nowt  about  'em,  but 
they  mightn't  'a  been  in  his  day.  Be  there 
smith's  work  ever  wanted  there,  as  a  feller 
-could  do  in  exchange  like  ?  " 

"  I  fear  not,  Clem,  unless  it  were  such 
-delicate  mechanical  work  in  relation  to 
musical  instruments  as  you  could  not 
attempt." 

"  Not  messagin',  nor  cleanin'  on  knives 
and  shoes,  nor  nowt  as  I  could  turn  my  hand 
to  for  my  keep,  and  just  a  lesson  nows  and 
tliens  ? "  besought  Clem,  with  the  painful 
urgency  of  a.  man  whose  hopes  have  been 
raised  only  to  have  thera  dashed  to  the 
ground. 

"  No,  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  an 
equivalent  for  the  old  university  servitor  in 
the  modem  musical  academies,"  said  Joel, 
speaking  out  his  own  thoughts  rather  than 
■setting  himself  to  enlighten  Clem.  "  But  cheer 
up,  young  one,  don't  look  so  blank,  I'll  engage 
ihat  you'll  find  a  way.  The  thing  would  be 
for  you  to  go  up  to  London  and  stand  an 
-examination,  and  if  you  passed,  and  were 
.approved  of,  I  have  a  friend  that  has  some- 


thing to  say  in  an  academy  of  music,  and 
that  could  give  you  a  lift  so  that  you  might 
be  taken  on  free  till  you  had  accomplished 
your  cumculum,  or  whatever  they  call  it. 
Do  you  take  me,  Clem," 

"  Free  sich  as  in  our  'ospital  ?"  suggested 
Clem. 

"  Ail  right,"  said  Joel. 

"  But  far'er  'ud  never  give  me  money  to  go 
up  on  sich  a  wild-goose  chase  to  Lunoo," 
said  Clem,  beginning  to  sink  back  into 
despair,  "  And  mo'rer  'ouldn't  hold  at  he, 
as  she  do  when  the  mawthers  do  want  iielp 
for  an  outin',  I  might  run  off  and  beg  my 
way,  but  I  could  never  ask  as  a  beggar — not  so 
mudi  as  a  bit  on  rosin  to  make  the  bow  go — 
when  I. were  a  little  chap,  and  just  beginnin' 
to  play.  It  would  be  mortal  hard  to  ask 
now,  with  the  sight  and  'athout  the  dawg, 
yet— even  for  the  fiddle." 

"Here  you  are,  Clem.  I'll  lend  you  the 
small  sum  necessary,  from  my  wages,  or  rather 
from  my  savings,"  offered  the  lavish  Joel. 

"I'm  a  Dutchman!"  exclaimed  Clem, 
with  unceremonious  abruptness  and  incredu- 
lity, and  he  proceeded  to  inquire  with  an  equal 
absence  of  hypocrisy,  "  Dev  you  'a  savings  ? 
I  thought — we  'a  all  thought,  you  was  a  hand- 
to-mouth  buffer." 

"  You  have  all  thought  wrong,  then,"  said 
Joel  composedly. 

"Wunno  you  need  your  savin's  then?" 
Clem  continued  to  ask  anxiously,  still  per- 
plexed as  well  as  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of 
the  offer,  and  showing  commendable  con- 
sideration for  the  welfare  of  his  rash  friend, 
"if  so  be  that  you  and  Pleasance — wunno 
our  Liz  be  mad  as  Long  Dick  is  thrown  over, 
though  it  d'  be  grist  to  her  own  mill — make 
a  marriage  atween  you  ?  " 

"  Never  fear,"  said  Joel,  "  But  I  have 
never  said  anything  of  making  a  marriage 
with  any  lass.  Mind,  1  have  not  said  it, 
Clem." 

"  But  you  a  looked  as  if  your  heels 
were  uppermost,"  said  Clem,  with  un- 
looked-for severity  of  satire.  "Sitlin'  a 
grinnin'  there  from  ear  to  ear,  kinder-like  a 
snake,  and  as  if  you  were  swallered  up  with 
pride  ;  and  you  d'  be  a  thrustin'  your 
shillin's  right  and  left  on  a  wumblin'  lad  as 
be'nt  a  drop's  blood  to  you,  and  as  'a  on'y 
knowed  you  slight,  to  nod  to  and  play  a 
tune  to,  till  this  blessed  night." 

"  Vou  are  a  deep  one  yourself,  Clem, 
deeper  than  I  took  your  for.  But  have  you 
never  heard  of  'village  Hampdens,'  and 
'mute  inglorious  Milions'  (Handels  and 
Haydns  would  be  more  appropriate  in  this 
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case),  and  of  folk  being 
desire  to  draw  out  the  compulsory  dumb, 
and  win  for  them  speech,  hearing,  and  a 
reward  ? " 

"  If  you  mean  a  reward  on  fiddlin',"  said 
Oem,  scratciiing  his  head,  "  all  the  reward 


on  it  as  a  not  come  from  its  own  guts,  that 
I  'a  found,  were  wonitin',  and  when  I  were 
younger,  and  not  like  to  keep  my  own  hsad 
wallopin'." 

"  There's  a  good  time  coming,"  said  Joel, 
rising  to  go. 


IN  TOWN. 


"Tbeblne  flj  (i 
riRlNDING  in  town  now  is  ■■  horrid," 
^-^  (TLere  is  that  wonuui  again  ',) 
SuD  healing  down  on  one's  farchead, 

Thoueht  gets  dry  in  ihe  bTaiu, 

Tbere  ii  that  woman  again  : 

*'  Strawberries  !  (ourpence  a  pottle  !" 
Thought  gets  dry  in  the  brain  ; 

Ink  get!  dry  in  the  bottle. 

"  Stiawbaries  i  fooipence  a  potlle  1" 

O  for  the  greea  of  a  lane  i 
Ink  )^ts  diy  in  the  bottle ; 

"Buiz"  goes  a  fly  in  (he  pane  I 

O  for  the  gtten  ofa  lane  ! 

0  to  lie  down  and  be  lazy  ! 

"  BuiE  "  goe*  a  By  in  the  pane ; 
Bluebottle*  drive  me  craiy  1 

O  to  lie  down  and  be  lazv ! 

Careless  of  town  and  all  In  it  I 
Bluebottles  drive  me  ciazy : 

1  iball  go  mad  in  a  minute  I 


Careless  of  town  and  all  in  it, 

With  some  oue  lo  soothe  and  to  still  you  ; 
I  shall  go  mad  in  a  minute. 

Bluebottle,  then  I  shall  lull  you  ! 

With  some  one  to  soothe  and  to  still  you. 
As  only  one's  feminine  kin  do  ; 

BluFboltle,  then  I  shall  kill  you  : 
There !  I  have  broken  the  window  I 

As  only  one's  feminine  kin  do,— 
Some  Mabkl,  or  Ethel,  or  Giacis  1 

There  i  I  have  broken  the  window  I 
Bluebottle  I  ait  in  pace  ! 

Some  Mabel,  or  Ethzl,  or  Gracie 
To  dash  one  with  eau  de  Cologne ; 

Bludmttle  I  abi  in  pact ! 
And  why  should  I  slay  here  alone  I 

To  dash  one  with  eau  de  Cologne, 
All  over  ose'a  talented  forehead ! 

And  why  should  I  stay  here  alone  ! 
Grinding  in  town  now  is  "  horrid  !  " 
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IT  has  become  so  trite  an  observation  to 
speak  c^  the  time  in  which  we  live  as  a 
period  when  all  received  creeds  are  put  on 
their  trial,  when  each  mah  is  supposed  to 
think  for  himself,  when  tvery  authority  must 
expect  to  be  challenged  by  stripling  as  well  as 
savant,  that  it  need  not  be  repeated  here, 
■except  for  the  purpose  of  leading  to  some- 
thing more  practical  than  a  superficial  de- 
scription of  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

But  however  trite  the  observation  I  have 
quoted,  however  much  it  has  become  a  sort 
of  cant  in  some  lips,  it  nevertheless  expresses 
a  bet  of  profoundest  interest.  Mo  thoughtful 
man  can  contemplate  the  present  condition 
of  things  without  intense  anxiety.  We  are  In 
the  midst  of  one  of  those  formative  epochs 
in  the  religious  history  of  the  world,  out  ot 
which  we  may  expect  great  good  to  come, 
but  at  present  it  is  intellectual  chaos.  Men 
refuse  to  be  guided  by  the  old  landmarks, 
and  many  of  the  cherished  beliefs  of  the 
last  generation  are  classified  among  baseless 


prejudices  or  sheer  mistakes.  The  universal 
ferment  of  opinion  is  acting  as  a  solvent 
upon  every  species  of  authority. 

Yet  we  ought  to  remember  that  there  have 
been  many  similar  epochs  in  the  history  of 
thought  and  of  religion,  and  experience  may 
teach  us  hopefulness  in  regard. to  the  fmal 
issue.  Of  such  a  nature  was  the  period  of  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the 
conflict  between  the  forces  that  were  gradually 
retreating  from  the  field  and  the  creed  which 
was  soon  to  spread  over  Europe.  The  time 
of  the  Reformation  was  another  era  of  con- 
fusion and  warfare,  out  of  which  grew  pro- 
gress and  enlightenment.  The  deistical 
controversies  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
ending  with  the  French  Revolution  and  tlie 
universal  turmoil  of  political  and  religious 
opinion  which  was  its  immediate  conse- 
quence, was  also  an  age  fruitful  in  blessing, 
but  which  at  the  time  seemed  alarming  and 
perilous.  And  if  there  is  in  the  present  day 
a  deeper  and  wider  movement  than  can  be 
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paralleled  for  centuries,  yet  let  us  thank  God 
tliere  is  also  prevalent  a  healthier  spirit  of 
truthfulness  and  reverence  in  those  who  pro- 
fess to  be  the  leaders  of  new  thought 

All  tliese  discussions  have  naturally  an 
unhappy  effect  on  certain  minds.  There  are 
many  people  too  busy  to  study  out  for  them- 
selves the  questions  of  the  day,  but  who 
cannot  help  catching  what  I  may  call  the 
infectious  spirit  of  uncertainty.  Whether 
they  can  give  a  reason  for  it  or  not,  they 
experience  a  sense  of  uneasiness  and  in- 
security. They  cannot  read  the  daily  papers 
without  finding  assertions  made  on  this  sub- 
ject and  on  that,  by  men  of  influence  and 
acknowledged  scholarship,  which  clash  with 
many  sacred  beliefs.  Scientist  contradicts 
scientist,  critic  contradicts  critic,  new  theo- 
ries of  creation  are  propounded  one  day,  to 
be  overthrown  the  next.  The  impression 
alone  remains  decided,  that  a  great  part  of 
the  thinking  world  is  at  sea  upon  some  of 
the  most  important  questions.  What,  then, 
are  men  of  the  ordinary  type  to  do  ?  Life 
is  too  short,  and  they  are  too  busy  to  study 
out  a  new  theory  of  the  universe ;  and  yet 
they  cannot  afford  to  be  in  darkness.  That 
would  be  too  miserable  I  How  are  they  to 
act  ?  Are  they  to  remain  in  suspense  respect- 
ing matters  which  have  the  closest,  most 
intimate  relation  to  their  affections,  their 
hopes,  their  very  being,  until  the  nature  of 
atoms  or  of  protoplasm  has  been  determined? 
Must  they  be  in  doubt  regarding  immor- 
tality, be  uncertain  whether  their  dear  ones 
are  aJive  or  have  perished,  hesitate  between 
heathen  darkness  and  Christiatt  light,  until 
they  have  formed,  each  for  himself,  a  con- 
clusion respecting  the  authenticity  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  sifted  all  the  at- 
tempts that  have  been  tnade  to  show  that  it  is 
the  production  of  an  age  which  has  certainly 
left  nothing  even  approximating  to  it  in 
majesty?  If  not,  what  then  are  they  to  do? 
Where  are  they  to  begin,  or  where  find  a 
satisfactory  basis  for  their  position? 

Now,  far  be  it  from  any  Christian  teacher 
to  look  with  suspicion  on  the  labours  of 
those  wlio  are  seeking  truth,  and  who  have 
already  added  so  much  solid  and  reliable 
ground  to  the  region  of  knowledge.  What  has 
already  been  accomplished  has  widened  enor- 
mously our  horizon,  and  cast  new  light  upon 
the  character  of  the  material  world  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  assumed  its  present 
condition.  There  may  be  in  the  ferment 
of  ideas  which  novelty  stimulates  much 
that  is  fanciful,  even  ridiculous;  but  what 
remains  of  substantial  truth  is  undoubtedly 


exceedingly  suggestive,  and  inspires  the 
liope  that  science  will  render  powerful  assist- 
ance in  understanding  the  scope  and  meaning 
of  holy  Scripture. 

The  question  I  now  propose  has  no  refer- 
ence to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  attacks 
so  frequently  made  on  certain  familiar  beliefs. 
Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  man  of  ordinary  intel- 
ligence, who  is  too  busy  with  the  practical 
affairs  of  life  to  go  deep  into  the  problems  that 
are  puzzling  the  age ;  who  hears  the  sounds 
of  battle  raging  around  positions  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  r^ard  as  unassailable ;  and  as 
he  leams  that  some  outwork,  built  long  ago, 
round  the  citadel  has  been  abandoned,  begins 
to  feel  insecure,  and  asks  for  a  position 
which  may  assure  him  some  legitimate  peace 
until  the  war  is  over  and  the  lines  again 
become  definitely  settled.  Where,  then,  is 
such  a  man  to  begin  ?    What  is  he  to  do? 

This  is  not  only  a  very  wide  question,  but 
I  am  persuaded  it  is  a  very  pressing  one ; 
and  among  many  other  replies  which  might 
be  made  to  it,  there  are  two  distinctions  by 
the  observance  of  which  some  help  may  be 
found  towards  its  practical  solution. 

I.  The  distinction  between  theology  and 
religion.*  Every  man  ought  to  be  re- 
ligious, but  every  man  need  not,  nay,  as 
things  are,  cannot,  be  a  theologian.  No 
man  is  therefore  compelled  to  wait  till  all 
theological  dogmas  have  been  settled  before 
becoming  religious.  If  religion  is  to  be  the 
common  property  of  man,  possible  for  the 
peasant  as  well  as  the  philosopher,  its  essence 
must  be  looked  for  in  what  is  simple,  not 
complex,  in  the  practical  rather  than  the  theo- 
retic^. However  important  theology  may 
be,  its  position  in  reference  to  religion  is  very 
much  that  of  themistry  or  physiology  in 
relation  to  the  practical  enjoyment  of  i^ysical' 
health.  A  man  does  not  require  to  know  the 
nature  of  oxygen  in  order  to  breathe  the  air 
of  heaven,  nor  does  he  need  to  study  physi- 
ology before  eating  his  daily  food.  There 
are  natural  tastes,  appetites,  experiences, 
which  together  form  a  sufficient  and  easy 
ground  for  guidance,  so  that  every  sane  man 
can  act  without  hesitation  in  these  common 
matters,  without  waiting  for  the  instruction 
of  science,  or  the  establishment  of  some 
theory  of  life.  In  like  manner  theft  arc 
moral  affinities  and  spiritual  desires,  a 
sense  of  duty  and  of  right  and  wrong,  a 
perception  of  the  beauty  of  holiness,  an  in- 
stinctive   feeling    of  responsibility,    and  of 


*  Sac  ■  tvenstiTe  Kmon  on  thii  ntiject  by  PriDcipal 
TallDch,  "  Kctigiaii  ami  ThmloET."  Mcun.  Dl^LCkniwd  ud 
SoDt,  Zdiuburgfa, 
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dependence  upon  God,  which  form  a  suffi- 
cient basis  on  which  to>  construct  a  truly 
religious  life.  It  is  not  necessary  to  master 
the  arguments  for  Theism  before  believing  in 
the  existence  of  a  God  to  whom  we  are 
responsible.  Our  nature  is  so  constituted 
that  the  consciousness  of  God  is  one  of  our 
first  instio;:ts.  The  statement  of  sin  and 
guilt,  the  asserti<Mi  of  moial  confusion,  of  the 
strength  of  passion,  and  of  the  misery  of  evil  j 
the  message  of  a  Father's  love,  of  His  readi- 
ness to  pardon  ;  the  picture  of  the  beauty  of 
holiness  and'the  promise  of  help  for  its  attain- 
ment— these  things  appeal  freshly,  with  a 
self-evidencing  and  convincing  power  which 
overleaps  the  scientific  methods  of  theology, 
and  goes  at  once  home  to  the  heart  and  con- 
science of  humanity.  The  man  who  lives 
under  the  power  of  these  influences,  wdiose 
conscience  is  open  to  the  dictates  of  righte- 
ousness, whose  heart  responds  to  the  love  of 
God  in  Christ,  whose  d^^ircs  go  forth  to- 
wards the  things  that  are  "true  "and  "lovely" 
and  of '.'  good  report,"  who  recognises  himself 
as  an  immortal  and  responsible  being,  and 
who  cakes  his  place  as  a  child  towards  his 
Father  in  heaven,  and  as  a  brother  towards 
his  feltow-man  on  earth — the  man  who  so  feels 
and  endeavours,  is  a  religious  man,  although 
numberless  questions,  in  themselves  full  of 
deepest  interest  and  importance,  may  long 
remain  for  him  not  only  unsolved,  but  without 
the  problems  they  involve  having  ever  once 
suggested  a  dif&culty  to  his  mind.  Itiswell, 
therefore,  to  distinguish  between  the  religious 
life  which  is  incumbent  on  all  men,  and  the 
scientific  or  theological  information  which 
must  necessarily  belong  to  the  comparative 
few. 

a.  Another  principle,  the  observance  "of 
which  may  be  of  some  use  to  those  who  are 
disturbed  by  the  agitation  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  majiy  familiar  beliefs,  may  be  thus 
familiarly  expressed  : — Begin  at  tJu  centre,  and 
not  at  the  drcumference.  There  are  a  thousand 
intricate  questions  lying  round  about  central 
truth,  questions  that  are  not  vital,  but  which 
have  been  so  much  associated  with  vital  truth 
that  their  discussicm  is  sometimes  made  to 
wear  a  far  more  portentous  aspect  than  really 
belongs  to  them.  For  example,  many  minds 
have  been  so  trained  under  traditional  teach- 
ing as  to  imagine  that  the  tmth  of  Scripture 
is  involved  in  the  theory  of  verbal  inspira- 
tion. They  have  been  so  drilled  by  the 
pulpit  to  regard  every  word  of  Scripture, 
whether  it  be  the  genealogy  of  a  priest  or 
a  numeral  in  Chronicles  or  Kin^s,  as  given 
by  direct  inspiration — dictated,  in  short,  by 


the  Holy  Spirit — that  they  fancy  revelation 
itself  is  imperilled  when  a  Colenso  shows 
some  arithmetical  inconsistency,  or  when  a 
Strauss  proves  the  existence  of  verbal  dis- 
crepancy. 

In  like  manner  there  is  a  large  class 
among  those  who  read  modem  literature 
who  fancy  the  Christian  religion  itself  is 
being  imperilled  when  science  challenges  the 
historical  accuracy  of  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  creation.  They  fancy  the  glory  of  the 
Gospels  must  vanish  and  Christ  cease  to  be 
true,  except  we  believe  tlie  world  created  in 
six  literal  days,  or  in  mk  epochs,  or  by  means 
of  sudden  cataclysms  and  repeated  manifesta- 
tions of  fresh  creative  energy.  They  see  an 
antagonism  so  direct  between  any  theory 
of  development  and  Scripture  statement, 
that,  to  their  imagination,  all  religion  must 
totter  to  its  fall  should  Darwinism  be  proved 
true. 

Now  without  discussing— far  less  con- 
ceding the  statements  of  Scripture  on  such 
matters,  it  is  sufScieot  for  our  present  pur- 
pose to  notice  that  all  such  questions  lie 
at  the  circumference,  and  far  away  from  the 
purpose  of  divine  revelation. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  Church,  in  its  great 
blindnessofheart,  its  prejudice  and  ignorance, 
deemed  that  the  very  existence  of  the  faith 
depended  on  such  poetic  and  popular  state- 
ments in  Scripture  as  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  sun  rose  and  sank,  that  it  revolved  round 
the  earth,  while  the  earth  abode  continually, 
firmly  established  upon  the  fioods.  We 
now,  without  any  effort,  perceive  how  far 
such  questions  are  removed  ffom  the  real 
centre  of  religious  belief,  and  with  what 
safety  and  freedom  they  can  be  handled 
without  any  danger  accruing  to  Christian 
life.  In  like  manner  we  need  stand  in  no 
terror  of  any  light  which  modem  inquiry 
may  throw  on  the  conditions, — the  length  of 
time,  or  the  process  of  development,— under 
whidi  the  material  world  and  the  varieties  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life  may  have  possibly 
reached  their  present  state.  We  must  not 
identify  the  authority  which  belongs  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  with  sudi  questions  of 
criticism  as  whether  Moses  wrote  the  Penta- 
teuch, whether  the  book  of  Job  is  a  history  or 
a  drama,  whether  the  account  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden  is  meant  to  represent  actual  fact  or 
is  an  allegory,  or  whether  the  massacres 
perpetrated  by  the  Israelites  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Gospel.  In  whatever  way 
such  questions  as  these  are  finally  deter- 
mined, I  believe  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  us,  in  the  meantime,  to  recognise  their 
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true  position,  as  lying  wholly  at  .the  circum- 
ference, and  as  connected  only  in  a  secondary 
manner  with  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Once  we  get  a  firm  hold 
of  the  centre,  once  we  are  securely  anchored 
to  the  eternal  verities,  then  we  may  not  only 
with  safety,  but  with  profit,  deal  freely, 
frankly,  gratefully  with  minor  matters  of  criti- 
cism, or  with  the  interesting  discoveries  of 
scientific  research. 

What,  then,  is  the  centre  ?  I  answer  with- 
out hesitation,  Jesus  Christ — or,  in  other 
words,  "  the  light  of  the  glory  of  God  shining 
on  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  That  is  the 
true  point  at  which  every  man  calling 
himself  Chrisliaxi  ought  to  begin.  Num- 
berless problems  may  continue  to  exercise 
the  minds  of  men  as  the  horizon  of  know- 
ledge becomes  widened,  and  as  God  reveals 
the  order,  the  greatness,  the  beauty  of  His 
works  in  a  measure  far  exceeding  anything 
given  to  ancient  prophet  or  historian.  But 
there  is  one  revelation,  supreme,  central, 
and,  as  regards  our  spiritual  condition,  deci- 
sive in  its  issues  ;  and  that  is,  the  goodness, 
the  divine  truth  and  excellence  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  here  we  must  begin,  as  it  is 
here  we  derive  the  most  convincing  evidence 
for  Christianity,  Whatever  theories  may 
be  devised  as  to  the  origin  of  physical 
life,  they  cannot  affect  the  impression  we 
receive  of  the  eternal  fitness  and  truth  of 
what  Jesus  Christ  was  and  did.  As  we 
stand  in  His  presence,  or  follow  His  foot- 
steps^and  trace  that  siriless  life  of  His,  pass- 
ing without  stain  through  every  human 
experience,  or  when  we  listen  to  the  gracious 
words  that  proceed  out  of  His  mouth,  as  He 
invites  the  weary  and  the  heavy  laden  to 
come  to  Him  for  rest,  or  tells  us  of  a  Father 
who  loves  us  and  seeks  our  good — there  is  a 
world  opened  up  of  spiritual  glory  which 
shines  with  its  own  light,  and  is  its  own 
best  evidence.  That  which  has  really  con- 
vinced the  world  has  not  been  the  argu- 
ments derived  from  the  circumference  into 
which  the  scriptural  history  extends.  That 
which  filled  the  hearts  of  Apostles  and 
Martyrs  with  their  holy  enthusiasm;  that 
which  has  nerved  the  hearts  of  feeble  women 
with  a  heroism  which  defied  death  and 
torture ;  that  which  has  shed  peace  on 
troubled  consciences,  which  has  been  the 
comfort  of  the  sad,  the  allurement  of 
longing  souls,  the  satisfaction,  the  life,  the 
all-in-all,  of  the  Church  in  every  age,  has 
been  Jesus  Christ  Himself  in  His  truth.  His 


love,  His  holiness,  His  ministry  of  healing, 
His  sufferings  and  death  and  resurrection. 
We  do  not  need  to  go  through  an  intricate 
theological  education ;  we  do  not  require  to 
determine  the  nature  of  protoplasm  or  the 
merit  of  some  theory  of  evolution,  before  we 
can  confess  the  truth  of  Christ's  parables  m  the 
glory  of  His  cross  and  passion.  Wherever 
there  is  a  true  spiritual  eye,  it  is  enough  sim- 
ply to  look  there  and  see.  The  light  shines, 
and  the  spirit  of  man,  unless  utterly  blind, 
is  bound  to  confess  its  glory.  Let  critics 
discuss  the  extent  of  inspiration  ;  let  theolo- 
gians philosophize  regarding  many  important 
mysteries  of  the  &ith ;  let  geologists  examine 
the  age  of  the  earth's  crust ;  let  physicists  re- 
verently trace  the  manner  in  which  organized 
life  has  been  developed ;  but  the  man  who 
with  true  heart  reads  the  Gospels,  does  not 
need  to  wait  the  result  of  such  controversies. 
Such  a  man  feels  that  Christ  speaks  as  no 
mere  man  could  speak ;  that,  whatever  in- 
spiration means,  verily  He  has  the  words  of 
eternal  life ;  that,  however  the  Athanasian 
Creed  may  be  attacked,  Christ  was  in  the 
most  awful  sense  divine;  and  that,  whatever 
explanation  may  be  given  of  atonement,  he 
cannot  look  at  Gethseraane  and  the  Cross- 
without  receiving  such  a  sense  of  the  love  of 
God,  of  the  evil  of  sin,  of  the  fulness  of 
forgiveness  and  mercy  to  the  utmost,  which 
nothing  else  can  convey,  and  which  no  argH> 
ments  from  the  outside  can  shake. 

And  so  would  I,  in  conclusion,  addre.'is- 
those  who  are  often  perplexed  by  the  specu- 
lations, the  assertions,  the  confusions  of  the 
time,  and  say,  Do  not  confound  religion  with 
theology,  do  not  begin  at  the  circumference 
instead  of  the  centre.  Begin  with  Jesus- 
Christ,  your  Friend  and  Brother.  Hear 
what  He  says  about  sin  and  redemption, 
about  death  and  life.  "  O  taste  and  see 
that  the  Lord  is  good."  Try  to  live  the  life, 
possess  the  truth,  accept  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ.  Acquaint  yourselves  with  His  mind. 
His  ways,  His  righteousness  and  tender- 
ness unspeakable;  and  you  will  in  your 
own  experience  possess  an  evidence  which 
no  merely  external  objections  can  reach. 
You  will  have  a  vritness  in  yourselves  so 
independent  of  other  testimony,  that  you 
can  address  theoli^ans  and  scientists  with 
the  old  words  of  the  Samaritans,  "  Now  we 
believe,  not  because  of  your  saying ;  for  we 
have  heard  Him  ourselves,  and  know  that 
this  is  indeed  the  Cbrist,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world." 
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MOVE  with  me.  I  wiU  not  pretend  to 
avoid  details  which  some  may  con- 
sider uninviting  when  theyare  first  named; 
but  I  will  do  my  best  to  make  details  as  little 
wearisome  as  possible.  And  this  shall  be 
common  to  them  all,  that  they  shall  relate 
to  the  best  and  deanest  interests  of  those 
who  read.  This  essay  refers  to  the  subject 
of  the  national  heaUh,  and  thereby  to  the 
national  life,  and,  again,  thereby  to  the 
national  prosperity,  for  national  health  is 
national  wealth.  We,  an  insular  people, 
take  a  just  pride  in  that  national  property, 
the  navy.  Our  grandparents  learned,  from 
one  of  the  popular  school  catechisms  of 
their  day,  that  the  founders  of  the  English 

ion,  "  cut  oif  by  sea  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  became  mariners,  at  first  from  neces- 
sity ;  but  what  at  first  appeared  an  incon- 
venience, turned  out  in  the  end  so  much  to 

ir  advantage,  that  they  at  last  were  ac- 
knowleged  by  all  nations  to  be  the  indisputed 
lords  of  the  ocean."  One  of  our  powerful 
morning  papers  has  lately  in  other  words 
repeated  the  same.  "Were  we  to  publish 
every  morning  the  declaration  that  the  very 
existence  of  Great  Britain  depends  upon  her 
fleets,  it  would  be  the  iteration  of  a  truism, 
but  the  most  useful  one  that  could  be  got  by 
heart." 

Fgs"  my  part  I  think,  with  all  respect  to 
the  ancient  aitd  the  modern  writer,  that 
there  is  another  national  interest  which  has, 
or  ought  to  have,  precedence  even  over  that 
whi(4  atuches  to  the  fleets.  I  mean  the 
life  that  yields  the  force  of  the  fleet.  Of  what 
use  is  it  to  give  outward  protection  to  the 
island,  to  surround  every^  inch  of  it  with 
walls  of  iron,  unless  the  mner,  the  force  of 
life — the  force  of  life  which  lies  behind  these 
bulwarks  of  the  sea — be  carefully  and  effec- 
tively preserved?  Our  national  strength  is 
vital ;  it  is  in  our  homes  before  it  reaches 
Qur  ships ;  it  is  in  ourselves,  not  in  our 
cannon,  which  are  but  the  thunderous 
mouth-pieces  of  it.  If  it  be  not  main- 
tained, all  external  protection  will  be  of 
little  ultimate  value  in  the  face  of  opposing 
nations  that  shall  learn  to  combine,  with  the 
acquirement  of  civilised  progress,  an  advance 
in  healthiness  and  productiveness  of  life  in 
human  forms.  Before  such  developing 
prowess,  mental  and  physical,  all  dead  resist- 
ance, whatever  its  weight,  whatever  its  bulk, 
will  be  of  poor  avail  unless  it  be  vitalised 


in  proportion  to  its  weight  and  bulk.  A 
whale  with  a  harpoon  in  its  back,  giving  up 
its  mighty  strength  to  half-a-dozen  men  in 
a  cockle-boat,  whom  it  could  lift  into  the  air 
with  a  frisk  of  its  tail  if  its  vitality  were 
intact,  would  be  the  simile. 

Our  present  condition  and  position  as 
a  nation  depend  entirely  on  our  national 
health,  and  on  the  endurance  and  progressive 
force  of  our  national  vitality.  Weak  com- 
munities, criminal  communities,  beget  their 
like ;  strong  communities,  moral  commu- 
nities, beget  their  like  ;  and  weaker  and 
wickeder,  or  stronger  and  better,  are  the 
steps  onward,  according  to  the  direction 
primarily  taken.  Health  is  necessary,  in 
short,  to  make  health.  This  is  the  first 
principle  in  the  primer  of  the  physician. 

To  have  health  wc  must  first  make  iL 
It  comes,  we  say,  by  nature ;  it  departs  also 
by  the  same  channel.  It  is  correct  to  say 
that  it  comes  naturally  from  the  observance 
and  application  of  certain  rules  which  we 
have  learned;  but  it  also  goes  naturally 
whenever  those  rules  are  broken  or  disobeyed. 
If  a  man  eat  animal  food  that  is  free  of 
animal  parasites,  it  is  natural  that  the  food 
should  build  tip  his  muscles,  and  help  to 
sustain  his  hfe.  If  a  man  eat  animal  food 
infested  with  parasites,  it  is  natural  not  only 
that  the  food  should  build  np  his-muscles 
and  sustain  his  life,  but  that  the  parasite  he 
}«s  taken  in»  hiffi  should  develop  and 
increase  within  him,  should  live  on  his 
vital  organs)  and  kill  him  outright.  Ergo, 
he  who  would  subsist  on  animal  food  and 
preserve  his  health  must  learn  something 
beyond  the  experience  (hat  animal  food 
will  sustain  him.  He  must  learn,  in  addi- 
tion, to  avoid  food  containing  parasites. 
He  must,  also,  by  continnance  of  the  same 
acqtiirement  of  precepts  of  health  and  other 
rules  of  pure  art  derived  from  human  expe- 
rience, learn  many  other  truths;  but  the 
example  I  have  given  will  suffice  at  this 
moment  for  the  argument. 

I  employ  this  illustration  and  the  argu- 
ment it  is  intended  to  enforce  because  I 
want  at  once  to  impress  on  the  mind  that 
health,  national  and  individual,  is  something 
to  be  acquired  by  learning,  and  that  it  does 
not  come  to  man  by  any  royal  road,  as  a 
gift  that  asks  no  labour  before  it  is  bestowed. 
The  poets  have,  I  know,  put  before  us  their 
visions  of  Satumian  reigns;  of  universal  heal  tit 
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and  happiness  in  some  favoured  regions ;  of 
richness,  peace, and  splendournow  unknown. 
Such  poetic  visions  I  am  the  last  to  despise. 
They  are  the  expressed  and  beautiful  associa- 
tions of  finely-attuned  souls,  whose  wishes 
were  fathers  to  their  thoughts,  and  whose 
faiths  in  human  progress  were  the  wings  of 
their  wise  and  beneficent  desires.  But  the 
hard  facts  in  the  history  of  human  life  on 
the  planet,  as  they  have  been  passed  down 
to  us  in  reliable  readings,  offer  no  evidence 
of  the  mortal  elysium  of  the  poet.  The 
chapter  of  the  life  of  the  universal  man,  as  it 
is  so  far  written,  is  the  picture  of  the  man 
fighting  with  the  elements,  and  being  slain 
by  them,  yet  having  wisdom  to  conquer  them 
when  he  has  learned  wisdom,  A  picture  of 
a  fight  with  difficulties  for  dear  lifej  of  a 
fight  to  learn  how  to  win;  of  afight  in  which 
the  knowledge  of  to-day  has  been  torn  down 
by  the  ignorance  of  to-morrow ;  of  a  fight, 
followed  by  long  waitings  for  new  men  and 
new  lights;  of  a  fight  with  ebb  and  flow  of 
success  from  century  to  century. 

Such  has  been  die  struggle  of  the  world 
of  life  towards  knowledge  of  life.  Such, 
with  diminishing  tension,  must  the  struggle 
still  remain  Until  all  the  world  is  vanquished 
by  knowledge  and  that  application  of  it 
which  we  call  wisdom.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions, which  indeed  hardly  amount  to  excep- 
tions, and  which  if  they  did  would  duly 
prove  the  rule,  the  rule  has  been  that  in  the 
transition  of  man  from  the  savage  into  the 
civilised  state  his  health  and  strength  and 
power  have  become  developed  and  improved. 
He  has  gained  experience  and  knowledge, 
and  he  has  learned  to  apply  his  knowledge 
with  advantage  to  the  progress  of  his  physi<^ 
existence.  The  surest  and  soundestproofof 
this  is  that  the  civilised  secondary  man  has 
everywhere  conquered  the  savage  primitive 
man.  He  has  conquered  because  he  has 
possessed  more  power,  more  skill,  more 
means.  In  other  words,  because  he  has 
been  physically  greater,  mentally  greater, 
socially  greater,  all  of  which  influences  indi- 
cate that  the  conquering  man  is  healthier 
than  the  conquered.  The  standard  of  com- 
parison may  be  rude  or  refined,  but  it  is 
present  in  some  one  or  other  degree. 

Owing  to  the  contact  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom  with  ignorance  and  superstition, 
tjwing  to  the  fiict  that  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom, commencing  in  small  centres,  have  bad 
to  conquer  all  the  world, — so  far  as  they  have 
conquered, — and  lastly,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  knowledge  and  wisdom  have  themselves 
been  reached  by  devious  ways,  sometimes 


combined,  and  even  then  very  feeble,  ofien 
atone,  and  then  all  but  extinguished,  it  has 
followed  that  the  science  of  preserving  health, 
through  art,  has  been  slowly  perfected,  has 
not  indeed  until  our  own  time  been  worthy 
the  name  of  a  science.  We  may  with  some 
profit  trace  it  in  its  irregular  yet  onward 
course  from  its  origin. 

THE   MEDICAL   PART. 

From  wounds  inflicted  on  man,  in  his 
battles  with  the  elements  and  forces  of  nature 
surrounding  him,  and  in  his  battles  with  his 
fellows  or  with  the  lower  orders  of  creation, 
the  means  for  the  saving  of  life  first  assumed 
practical  form.  In  the  earliest  stage  of  the 
contest,  the  men  who,  in  their  might,  fell 
from  disease,  were  smitten.  They  were  felled 
by  an  unseen  hand.  The  catastrophe  was 
a  mystery  which  could  only  be  penetrated 
by  mysterious  learning.  Thus  arose  those 
learned  men  who,  entrusted  with  the  minis- 
trations of  the  art  and  mystery  of  healing, 
became  the  ministers  of  health.  Thus  ap- 
pear the  primitive  healers  who  seek  not  to 
arrest  the  hidden  hand  that  struck  the  mys- 
terious blow,  but  to  cure  the  injury  the  blow 
has  inflicted.  They  enter  into  secret  com- 
munion with  nature,  0v(ns,  for  means  of  cure, 
and  they  invent  the  art,  the  ^ixrun^,  the 
physic.     In  time  they  are  the  physicians. 

For  many  ages  the  physician  remains  as 
he  originated,  the  woidd-be  repairer  of  the 
rents  and  scars  of  the  accident  disease.  Of 
necessity  he  learns  much  that  is  useful,  much 
that  is  beyond  all  praise  ;  and  in  the  inspired 
sentiment  of  ancient  Greek  art,— the  same  art 
virtually  as  that  which  gave  us  the  all  but 
speaking  figures  of  stone  and  marble, — he  is 
sublimed  into  immortal  form,  and  "  because 
be  cultivates  a  rude  and  as  yet  vulgar  sci- 
ence with  a  little  more  subtlety,  is  received 
into  the  number  of  the  gods." 

The  physician  in  this  character  of  the 
curer  is  indeed  a  useful  servant  of  mankind. 
He  is  the  learned  historian  of  disease,  and 
in  unbroken  line  hands  down  priceless 
records  of  the  course  of  disease.  He  is  the 
expounder  of  the  scholastic  readings  of  his 
brotherhood.  He  observes  and  writes  down 
the  details  of  different  diseases  with  a  care 
that  has  no  perfect  parallel.  He  seeks 
amongst  all  the  recesses  of  nature  for  remedies 
against  the  diseases  he  has  witnessed.  He 
finds  a  few  remedies,  in  the  finding  li^ts  upon 
things  he  was  not  looking  for,  and  founds 
new  sciences.  Those  elements,  minerals, 
plants  he  touches  have  properties  and 
qualities  which  perforce  arrest  his  attention. 
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He  submits  them  to  fire  for  purification; 
they  yield  him  products  that  are  entirely 
new.  He  subjects  them  to  gentler  heat  for 
sublimation;  they  yield  him  in  condensa- 
tion other  new  products  which  were  not 
before  extant  in  nature.  He  is  a  true  necro- 
mancer now ;  a  professor  of  the  kitnia  or  con- 
cealed art ;  and  he  gives  chemistry  to  the 
sciences.  Those  plants  in  which  he  seeks 
for  hidden  healing  virtue^  cannot  pass  long 
before  his  eyes,  nor  pass  often  through  his 
hands  without  telling  him  that  they  have 
relationships  towards  each  other  which  look 
something  like  the  relationships  of  families, 
of  men,  or  of  animals.  Therefore  he  begins  to 
classify  the  plants,  and  the  general  name  of 
the  plant  ^orai^  becomes  the  name  of  a 
science.  A  bit  of  the  substance  we  now 
call  amber,  picked  up  on  the  sea  shore,  when 
it  is  subjected  to  friction,  attracts  light  bodies, 
like  straw,  if  they  are  brought  near  to  it.  A 
bit  of  iron  ore,  dug  up  near  the  town  in 
Turkey  in  Asia  thai  is  now  called  Manisa, 
once  the  town  of  Magnesia,  attracts  iron  and 
confers  its  own  power  to  other  iron. 
Our  physician  looks  into  these  mysterious 
phenomena.  The  properties  of  the  substance 
on  the  sea  shore,  tiXttrpov  {electron)  as  it 
was  originally  called,  he  studies,  with  the 
result  of  finding  that  the  same  properties 
extend  to  glass  and  other  bodies  which  being 
rubbed  attract  in  like  manner.  To  all  these 
substances  he  appUes  the  original  name ;  he 
calls  them,  after  electron,  electrics ;  he  classi- 
fies the  phenomena  altogether  under  the  term 
electrical;  and,  generalising  upon  the  whole, 
uses  the  term  electricity.  The  wonderful 
iron  stone,  called  from  the  place  whence  it 
was  derived,  Magnes,  becomes  in  his  hands 
a  specific  instrument,  a  magnet,  and  from 
the  study  of  the  magnet  springs  the  science 
of  magnetism. 

In  dealing  with  the  delicate  organs  of  the 
body  he  has  to  manipulate  those  parts  which 
lie  directly  under  the  hand,  so  chinirgery, — 
X<»p>  ^6  hand,  (pyov,  work, — surgery  is  added 
to  his  labour.  He  invents  skilful  instru- 
ments for  this  handicraft,  and  refines  the 
mechanical  arts.  He  dissects  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  to  learn  the  animal  organism ;  un- 
clothes the  body  to  the  skeleton ;  reconstructs 
the  bony  framework  ;  founds  anatomy ;  and 
when  the  time  comes  for  finding  in  deep 
chambers  of  the  earth  the  preserved  skeleton 
remains  of  animals  long  since  dead  or  even 
extinct,  he  has  prepared  the  way  for  another 
study,  which  indeed  he  originates,  the  science 
of  ancient  living  things,  paleontology.  His 
eyes  turn  to  the  heavmly  bodies   to  dis- 


cover, as  in  a  book  mysteriously  opened  to 
him,  the  destinies  of  men.  Anon,  tie  begins 
to  read  the  motions  of  the  wandering  fires, 
and  his  aid  is  brought  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  astronomy  of  the  learned  world.  In  a 
later  day  he  endeavours  to  comprehend  the 
functions  of  living  organs  in  men  and 
animals,  to  determine  the  relarionships  of 
man  to  his  lower  life-mates,  of  man  to  man, 
of  life  to  life,  and  straightway  biology  is 
raised  into  a  special  placein  scientific  systems 
of  thought  Later  stiH  he  strives  to  grasp 
the  organic  changes  which  the  body  under- 
goes in  disease,  and  in  this  direction  collects 
a  library  of  facts  which,  yet  unarranged,  wait 
for  a  reading  that  shall  yield  a  rich  harvest  of 
knowledge  to  the  generations  which  are  to 
follow  our  own. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  hard  to  magnify  the 
skill  and  learning  of  the  healer,  rendered,  as 
both  have  been  in  such  great  and  varied 
ways,  through  the  ages  that  have  run  their 
course  ;  but  he  has  been  the  healer  purely, 
and  not  until  these  last  days,  almost  our 
days,  the  preserver  of  health.  The  omission 
has  been  his  misfortune  rather  than  his  lault. 
He  has  moved  with  the  world  in  which  he 
has  lived,  influenced  by  its  views,  guided  by 
its  discoveries,  fulfilling  its  requirements. 

Men  altogether  have  only  recently  com- 
menced to  look  at  themselves  in  their  na- 
tional as  distinct  from  their  individual  cha- 
racters ;  men  altogether  have  but  recently 
commenced  to  look  at  anything  antecedent 
to  the  actual  phenomena  presented  to  their 
senses ;  so  in  respect  to  health  they  have 
thought  only  of  their  own  particular  suffer- 
ings, and  in  respect  to  disease  they  have 
considered  only  the  symptoms  they  have 
been  obliged  to  witness.  To  perceive  the 
fact  that  the  national  interests  cover  the 
individual,  and  that  he  who  is  striving  to 
improve  the  health  of  all  his  brethren  is 
doing  the  wisest  thing  to  improve  his  own ; 
to  perceive  the  fact  that  whenever  disease 
appears  it  has  come  into  appearance  through 
a  well-defined  series  of  causes,  many  of  which 
arc  recognisable  and  removable : — these  are 
the  modem  perceptions  of  a  few  minds, 
which  have  to  be  communicated  to  the  many. 

The  physician,  whom  I  have  traced  from 
his  origin,  trying  to  cure  diseases  with  one  hand 
and  inventing  new  sciences  with  the  Other, 
has  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  on  his 
laborious  way.  He  might  be  pardoned  if 
he  had  been  led,  rather  than  had  been  the 
leader,  in  the  science  of  prevention  of  dis- 
ease, and  in  teaching  the  national  aspect  of 
the  question  of  sanitation ;  for  professions, 
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like  persons,  are  greatly  influenced  by  pro- 
fessed habitudes  of  thought.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  physician  to  cure  the  evils 
which  the  world  has  inherited  or  acquired. 
Why  should  he  go  into  the  questions  of 
cause  ?  The  questions  raised  may  be  poli- 
tical. Is  he  to  be  a  politician  ?  They  may 
be  social.  Is  he  to  interfere  with  the  daily 
life  of  his  patients,  turn  their  homes  upside 
doivn_,  criticize  their  eating  and  drinking,  find 
fault  ivith  their  clothing,  instruct  them  in 
their  working,  and  guide  them  in  their 
amusements  ?  Far  better  were  his  hands 
employed  in  curing  diseases  with  one  hand 
and  inventing  new  and  different  sciences 
with  the  other,  as  in  the  olden  time.  This 
IS  the  self-interested  argument,  cutting  like  a 
two-edged  sword,  one  edge  for  the  fortime, 
the  other  for  the  art  of  the  healer ;  a  fortune 
that  may  be  moderately  envied,  an  art 
in  the  cultivation  of  which  there  is 
much  that  is  fascinating  to  the  inventive, 
courageous,  and,  above  all,  ambitious  mind, 
AH  profit,  all  honour,  to  him  who,  having  a 
disease  under  his  care,  cures  or  seems  to 
cure  it !  No  fortune,  no  honour,  to  him 
who  waits  to  cure  a  disease  which  science, 
forestalling  herself,  has  said  shall  not  exist  to 
be  cured. 

I  rejoice  to  state  that  the  physician, 
descending  through  the  long  line  of  his- 
tory I  have,  by  so  light  a  stroke  of  the 
pen,  indicated,  has  been  true  to  the  greater 
mterests  of  the  world  in  which  he  has  been 
cast,  and  that  so  soon  as  the  advancement 
of  learning  and  popular  prejudice  gave  -to 
him  liberty  of  action  he  began  to  study  the 
national  as  well  as  the  individual  health ;  to 
look  at  causes  of  disease ;  to  balance  the 
value  of  vitality  against  mortality ;  to  dare 
to  tell  his  fellows,  "  Vou  would  not  want  me 
to  cure  you  if  you  would  learn  how,  by  a 
few  rules, — simple  when  they  are  learned,  and 
sources  of  unknown  happiness  wheil  they  are 
practised, — to  keep  yourselves  well." 

This  is  the  message  of  the  physician  as  he 
now  stands  on  the  stage  of  the  world  to  the 
men  and  women  and  children  before  him. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  who  amongst 
the  healers  was  first  to  begin  to  write  &e 
letters  of  this  message.  Some  of  the  in- 
spired amongst  them  of  all  ages  have,  like 
Virgil,  sung  of  the  grand  days  of  universal 
health  and  happiness  that  were  to  come. 
Others  of  them  have  taught,  by  example,  a 
perfect  regimen.  Of  these  the  illustrious 
Galen  was  the  great  example.  Galen,  who 
in  his  youth  was  feeble,  but  who  lived  to  a 
good  old  age,  learned,  early  in  life,  so  to  govern 
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himself  that  he  allowed  nothing  to  disturb 
the  serenity  of  his  mind,  and  never  raised 
a  hand  to  correct  a  slave.  He  carefully 
studied  what  aliments  and  exercises  best  suited 
himself  and  adhered  to  these ;  he  taught  his 
followers  never  to  degrade  themselves  to  the 
level  of  the  brute  creation  by  eating  and 
drinking  whatever  pleased  them,  or  by  in- 
dulging in  sensual  appetites;  and,  he  tried  to 
teach  all  persons  he  knew,  whether  they  were 
wise  on  the  subject  of  physic  or  ignorant  of  it, 
bow  they  might,  by  the  careful  management 
and  purity  of  their  lives,  so  live  that  physi- 
cians and  remedies  would  be  to  them  alike 
unnecessary.  In  later  days  the  Arabian 
schools  of  physic  had  their  teachers  of  regi- 
men ;  and  since  the  revival  of  letters  there 
have  arisen  at  intervals  such  men  as  Arbuth- 
nott,Hoflman,Hufeland,Haygarth of  Chester, 
and  Cheyne,  who,  following  the  thought  of 
Plato,  have  entertained  the  belief  that  the 
very  existence  of  physicians  in  a  republic  is  a 
proof  of  the  vice  of  the  people. 

Ose  other  idea  has  also  filled  the  minds 
of  all  these  advanced  scholars  and  masters, — 
an  idea  in  which  they  and  many  others  not 
less  eminent  have  joined  with  one  accord, — 
viz.,  that  health  and  happiness  are  synony- 
mous terms :  that  he  who  fears  to  limit 
himself  to  those  wants'  and  methods  which 
keep  his  body  in  perfect  order,  lest  by  so 
limiting  his  desires  he  should  lose  some 
pleasure  in  which  he  thinks  his  happiness  is 
involved,  is  a  deluded  man  :  that  he  who 
trusts  to  the  health  of  his  body,  and  thereby 
of  his  mind,  for  his  serenity  of  life,  and  for 
the  full  development  of  the  pleasures  that 
are  to  be  found  in  life,  is  the  wisest  of  the 
wise  and  the  happiest  of  the  happy. 

Step  by  step  the  mind  of  the  healer  thus 
became  opened  to  new  thoughts,  and  as  the 
change  occurred  new  views  offered  them- 
selves to  his  comprehension  which  led  him 
into  detaib  as  decidedly  practical  as  any 
that  related  to  the  older  subject:  of  cure.  An 
enlightened  Italian  physician, — and  it  is 
wonderful  how  indebted  the  world  is 
to  the  Italian  schools  of  physic, — one 
Ramazzini,  commenced  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  nay,  nearer  two  centuries  ago,  to  study 
the  effectsofthelabourofartizans  on  the  health 
and  vital  value  of  the  labourer.  He  spe- 
cially studied  the  kind  of  labour  that  is  carried 
on  m  flax  working,  and  defined  the  evils  of 
that  occupation  with  a  degree  of  accuracy 
which  has  not  been  surpassed.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  many  more  in  the  same  line  of 
research,  and  in  the  present  century,  through 
the  further  exertions  of  Thackrah,  and  other 
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observers,  we  have  arrived  at  a  very  clear 
idea  of  the  influence  of  industrial  labour  on 
health  and  life.  The  knowledge  that  has 
thus  been  brought  forth  has  culminated 
during  the  present  year  in  the  production  of 
a  series  of  statistical  facts,  collected  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  William  Farr,  from  ivhich 
the  relative  values  of  life  in  sixty-nine  well- 
defined  occupations  have  been  compared 
by  a  certain  standard  of  general  life,  and 
results  have  been  obtained  which  are  unex- 
ampled of  their  kind.  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  draw  special  attention  to  these  results  in 
a  future  chapter.  From  the  same  Italian 
physician  of  whom  I  have  spoken, — Rama^ 
zini, — there  dates  largely  another  advance  in 
this  project  of  preventive  medicine.  To 
him  we  owe  an  early  suggestion  for  making 
observations  on  the  relation  of  weather  and 
season  in  connection  with  diseases,  and  par- 
ticularly with  diseases  which  take  the  epi- 
demic or  spreading  type.  Before  the  time  of 
Ramazzini,  other  men  had  touched  on  this 
subject.  Hippocrates  himself  must  be  cre- 
dited with  much  that  is  ingenious  and  useful, 
and  our  own  English  physician,  Sydenham, 
who  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, must  be  remembered.  But  Ramaz* 
zini  gave  the  direction  to  progressive  thought, 
and  even  organized  a  society  for  securing 
the  continuance  of  his  design.  In  the  past 
fifty  years  the  Ramazzinian  mode  of  investi- 
gation has  been  marvellously  developed, 
L«amed  societies,  such  us  the  Epidemiologi- 
cal and  MeteorologicalSocieties, — bothgroan- 
ing  under  viciously  hard  names,  by  the  way, 
— have  been  founded,  and  a  varied  number 
of  useful  tniths  have  been  elicited.  Three 
examples  of  these  are  sufficiently  curious  and 
important  to  be  noticed.  It  has  been  dis- 
covered that  the  body  of  the  living  man 
begins  to  lose  in  weight  at  a  certain  season 
of  the  year,  and  begins  to  gain  in  weight  at 
another  season.  It  has  been  discovered  that 
certain  diseases  show  a  maximum  or  mini- 
mum of  mortality  at  particular  seasons.  It 
has  been  discovered  that  with  a  given  fall  of 
temperature  of  the  air,  a  proportionate  number 
of  persons  die  according  to  the  period  of  their 
ages,  the  deaths  doubhng  in  number,  under 
the  same  degree  of  exposure,  with  each  addi- 
tion of  nine  years  of  life  amongst  those  who 
have  passed  thirty-nine  years  of  age. 

The  progress  of  the  preventive  system  of 
meeting  diseases  has  been  advanced  by  yet 
another  medical  means.  I  refer  to  the  acci- 
dental  observation  and  application  of  observa- 
tion by  men  of  genius  and  courage,  who  have 
been  educated  in  the  ranks  of  medicine. 


Among  these  men  of  genius,  who  have  thus 
accidentally  learned,  the  first  place  must  be 
given  to  Jenner.  He  observed  that  the 
process  of  vaccination  prevented  the  commu- 
nication, and  therefore  the  spread,  of  small- 
pox. We  in  this  day  are,  happily,  quite  unable 
to  estimate  the  value  of  Jenner's  discovery 
directly  or  indirectly.  It  stayed  directly  the 
ravages  of  the  most  loathsome  disease  that 
was  ever  known.  It  stayed  indirectly,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  stayed  the  disease  itself,  all  the 
many  and  terrible  secondary  consequences 
which  follow  small-pox,  such  as  deafness, 
blindness,  affections  of  the  bones  and  joints 
by  which  the  body  was  crippled,  eruptive 
diseases  of  the  skin  and  fearful  disfigurements 
of  feature  and  form,  with,  in  some  instances, 
development  of  those  organic  and  fatal 
changes  to  which  the  names  of  struma  and 
consumption  are  applied.  In  countries 
where  vaccination  has  been  thoroughly 
carried  out  the  disease,  smali-pox,  nmy  be 
said  to  have  become  all  but  unknown  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  time  the  disease 
may  be  entirely  abolished,  and  that  the  pre- 
ventive measure  which  has  so  singularly  con- 
trolled it  may  pass,  if  not  out  of  memory, 
out  of  practice. 

In  the  study  of  other  great  pestilences 
such  as  typhoid  fever  and  cholera,  physicians 
of  modem  times  have  made  many  advances 
towards  arriving  at  preventive  means  -,  but 
for  none  has  so  happy  a  discovery  been 
elicited  as  that  of  vaccination  for  small-pox. 

From  another  branch  of  study  started 
within  the  ranks  of  physicians  has  been 
derived  the  statistical  method  of  research 
which  of  late  has  yielded  important  results. 
The  brilliant  Arbuthnott,  the  accomphshed 
friend  and  companion  of  Swift,  Hogarth,  Pope, 
and  other  members  of  the  gaJaxy  of  wit  and 
wisdom  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  he  to  whom 
Pope  wrote,  "  You  are  fitter  to  live  or  to  die 
than  any  man  I  know," — he  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  career  wrote  to  the  Royal  Society  an 
essay,  entitled,  "  An  Argument  for  Divine 
Providence,  t^en  from  the  constant  Regu- 
larity observed  in  the  Births  of  both  Sexes." 
In  this  paper  Arbuthnott  showed  that  there 
is  nearly  an  equality  in  the  births  of  the 
two  sexes,  but  that  as  the  mortality  of  males 
is  greater  than  that  of  females,  so  in  a  slight 
degree  more  males  than  females  are  born 
into  the  world.  To  illustrate  his  point,  this 
learned  author  included  in  his  paper  a  table 
of  the  births  of  both  sexes  occurring  in  Lon- 
don from  the  years  1629  to  1710. 

From  the  research  thus  established  by 
Arbuthnott    dates    properly    a    method    of 
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numerical  calculation  which  has  largely  in- 
fluenced the  modern  scholar  in  his  studies  of 
the  values  of  life  and  of  the  mortalities  which 
accraefromparticulaifoimsof disease.  Imay 
say  that  the  science  of  vital  statistics  dates 
from  this  communication,  and  we  shall  see  as 
we  progress  what  an  important  part  this 
science  plays,  and  has  yet  to  play  in  the 
course  of  sanitary  work  and  in  the  study  of 
the  national  health. 

When  once  the  intellectual  powers  of  a 
class  of  men  are  directed  to  a  given  object, 
they  turn  in  so  many  directions  it  is  difficult 
to  thread  the  history  of  them  without  enter- 
ing into  such  minuteness  of  description  as 
would  be  out  of  place  here.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  relate  what  the  physicians,  depart- 
ing from  their  primitive  work,  have  done 
towards  conserving  the  national  life  by  their 
exposure  of  the  dangers  ^sing  from  over- 
filled graveyards ;  from  over-crowded  gaols, 
workhouses,  and  asylums  ;  from  bad  ventila- 
tion ;  from  diseased  foods  and  impure  water ; 
fromimperfect  drainage ;  from  introduction  of 
poisons  into  food,  air,  and  clothing,  and  from 
sundry  other  causes.  Suffice  it  if  I  have  con- 
veyed a  fair  idea  of  the  important  primary 
part  which  the  early  communers  with  nature, 
the  physicians,  have  played  in  the  study  of 
the  national  health,  and  oi  the  general  mode 
by  which  their  minds  have  been  directed  to- 
wards one  of  the  latest  of  the  useful  triumphs 
of  practical  science. 

THE   PHILOSOPHICAL  PART, 

To  the  precepts  of  the  wise  professors  of 
the  healing  art  must,  in  justice,  be  added 
those  of  some  other  men,  who  are  called, 
pM-  excellenee,  the  philosophers.  All  the  phi- 
losophers are  in  some  degree  worthy  of 
recognition  as  promoters  of  national  health. 
^SSop's  fable  of  the  belly  and  the  members 
is  an  admirable  sanitary  lesson.  Seneca  is 
rich  in  wisdom  on  the  subject  of  health,  and 
I  could  fill  a  number  of  Good  Words  with 
good  precepts,  of  a  simitar  kind,  from  Plato. 
But  I  must  rest  content  by  referring  now  to 
two  other  of  the  wisest  health  philosophers, 
both  of  whom  belong^  to  our  own  country, 
and  both  of  whom  have'helped  materially  to 
c<Nistitute  the  modem  English  mind.  These 
are  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Lord  Bacon.  The 
Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More  is  charged  with 
splendid  precepts  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
universal  health,  and  Bacon  is  so  clear  in 
hia  methods  of  research  and  rules  that  if  his 
designs  had  been  carried  out,  the  foundations 
of  sanitary  science  had  been  safely  built  upon 
three   hundred  years  ago.     Bacon  teaches 


that  in  respect  to  health  there  are  three  dis- 
tinct offices.  T.  The  preservation  of  health, 
2.  The  cure  of  diseases,  3.  The  prolonga- 
tion of  life.  He  dwells  on  diseases  that  are 
peculiar  to  seasons ;  on  epidemic  diseases ; 
and  on  the  different  inquiries  that  ought  to 
be  instituted  touching  the  length  and  short- 
ness of  life^  and  the  conditions  under  which 
the  life  of  man  is  rendered  long  or  short, 
collectively  and  individually. 

THE   POLITICAL   PART. 

Some  circumstances  of  a  purely  political 
character,  have  helped  on  the  study  of  the  sub- 
ject of  national  health.  Previous  to  the  last 
great  revolution,  which  dethroned  James  II,, 
and  put  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne,  there 
existed  a  tax  called  the  hearth-tax.  Every 
hearth  in  the  kingdom  had  to  be  paid  for. 
Severe  as  this  impost  seemed  to  be,  it  had 
one  good  effect  indirectly ;  it  led  to  the  collec- 
tion of  correct  information  as  to  the  housing 
and  numbering  of  the  people.  Two  shillings 
had  to  be  paid  on  every  hearth.  How  many 
hearths  were  there,  and  how  many  houses  ? 
The  "  hearth  books "  became  important 
documents.  In  1685,  Dr.  Davenant  com- 
puted from  these  books  that  at  Michaelmas 
of  that  year  the  number  of  houses  in  all 
England  and  Wales  was  one  million  three 
hundred  thousand,  of  which  five  hundred 
and  fifty-four  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  were  houses  of  one  hearth  and  chimney. 
The  average  of  persons  to  each  house  was 
computed  at  five  persons,  and  an  estimate 
was  thus  made  of  the  number  of  the  people. 
The  population  of  England  and  Wales  then 
was  not  quite  double  the  population  of  pre- 
sent London.  The  enumeration  was  crude, 
and  the  object  of  it  at  the  time  irrelevant  to 
the  subject  of  health  ;  but  it  had  this  value, 
that  it  set  afoot  the  system  of  national  stock- 
taking, which  has  eventuated  in  those  won- 
derful returns  of  population,  house  accom- 
modation, births,  maniages,  deaths,  and 
occupations,  which  to  the  modem  student 
of  health  are  so  invaluable  as  bases  for  all 
the  work  on  which  he  is  engaged. 

In  late  times  the  unnecessary  risks  and 
losses  to  which  our  men  of  arms  have  been 
exposed  during  active  service,  have  forced 
on  the  attention  of  statesmen  the  necessity 
of  considering  the  best  means  of  preserving 
the  health  of  the  soldier.  The  experiences 
of  the  Crimean  campaign ;  the  experiences  of 
the  destruction  of  troops  from  residence  in 
India,  irrespeaive  altogether  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  war;  the  disclosures  of  the  great 
fatality  from    the  disease  pulmonary  con- 
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sumption  in  men  pent  up  in  close  baimcks  ; 
at  home ; — these,  and  many  similar  lessons, 
have  led  to  increased  attention,  on  the  part 
of  politicians,  to  the  heaUli  of  the  communi- 
ties which  ;nalce  up  oui  fighting  populations 
in  time  of  war. 

The  outbreak  of  devastating  epidemics 
and  the  occurrences  of  such  catastrophes  as 
gaol  fever,  Irish  famine  fever,  and  cholera, 
have  demanded  and  at  last  obtained 
a  degree  of  political  attention  which  has 
been  without  parallel.  Cholera,  it  is  true, 
is  not  rendered  impossible  in  this  nation, 
but  famine  fever  can  hardly  occur  any  more 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  while  our  gaols, 
which  in  the  days  of  Howard  were  the  foci 
of  fever  and  pestilence,  are  now,  by  a  strange 
change  in  events,  the  health  spots  of  the 
land.  Could  any  one  have  told  Howard  that 
within  ninety  years  of  his  death  the  gaols, — 
in  which  he  saw  sactiGce  of  life  to  ignorance 
in  the  highest  development  that  was  possible 
to  his  observation, — would  be  the  places 
where  the  tests  of  lowest  mortality  were  being 
proved,  what  would  have  been  his  wonder, 
or  his  satisfaction  ? 

Yet  it  is  a  fact,  as  demonstrable  as  any  fact 
that  was  ever  written,  that  if  we  could  bring 
the  mortality  of  the  whole  community  to  the 
degree  of  mortality  that  now  exists  in  English 
gaols,  we  should  reduce  the  death-rate  almost 
to  a  natural  standard,  and  make  the  common 
term  of  life  a  hundred  years. 

In  yet  one  other  direction  political  neces- 
sity has  led  to  improvement  in  the  national 
health.  At  the  latter  part  of  last  century 
our  factory  system,  which  by  that  time  had 
become  of  primary  importance  to  us  as  a 
commercial  country,  was  in  as  bad  a  sanitary 
form  as  bad  could  be.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  sacrificed  ruthlessly  to  the  greed 
of  the  trader,  who  spun  his  ivares  from  their 
lives.  In  iSo2,therefore,anact  was  passed  for 
the  better  regulation  of  factories, — a  first  fac- 
tory act,  which  called  in  the  aid  of  medical 
men,  and  which  was  intended  to  produce, 
and  did  produce,  an  improvement  in  the 
health  of  operatives  of  both  sexes,  old  and 
young.  Since  the  passing  of  the  said  Act 
many  more  have  followed,  and  although  up 
to  the  present  time  much  that  requires  to  be 
done  is  left  undone,  we,  as  a  nation,  have  the 
credit  of  being  first  in  the  field  in  endeavour- 
ing to  relieve  factory  labour  of  its  sickly 
burdens.  "  England,"  says  a  recent  Belgian 
writer,  "  taking  precedence  of  all  other 
peoples  on  the  road  to  industrial  progress, 
was  the  first  to  know  tlie  evill  of  it,  and  con- 
sequently to    endeavour    to    do   away  with 


them."  From  an  initiative  commenced  three 
parts  of  a  century  ago,  other  nations  have 
followed  in  train,  and  a  good  example  in 
political,  like  a  good  example  in  private  life, 
has  spread  beyond  its  home  to  cany  with  it 
humane  and  profitable  service. 

THE   ECONOMICAL  PART, 

With  the  political  aid  that  has  been 
rendered  to  the  study  of  the  national  healtli 
there  must  also  be  taken  into  account  econo- 
mical science  in  its  public  applications  to 
the  value  of  money,  of  propert>',  and  of  life. 
The  learned  Dr.  Price,  who  a  hundred  years 
back  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  method  for  computing  the  values  of  lives, 
and  to  have  invented  political  arithmetic, 
very  dearly  traces  this  economical  arithme- 
tical science  and  its  results  to  the  origin  of 
the  national  debL  The  statement  may 
strike  many  minds  as  peculiar,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true.  The  national  debt  was 
the  fruit  of  the  last  great  revolution.  It 
began  with  a  debt  of  a  few  millions.  In  1 700, 
Price  says,  it  was  only  sixteen  millions;  in 
1715  it  was  fifty-five  millions;  from  ryis  to 
1740  it  sank  to  forty-six  millions;  it  then  1 
rose  to  seventy-eight  millions,  sank  to 
seventy-five,  and  rose  again,  in  177S,  to  one 
hundred  and  forty-six ;  was  afterwards  reduced 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  millions  ;  and, 
rising  once  more,  had,  in  1783,  exceeded 
two  hundred  millions,  "with  an  example  of 
expense,"  adds  Price,  "  now  going  on  which 
will  probably  make  this  kingdom  the  wonder 
and  terror  of  future  ages." 

I  may  leave  the  modem  scholar,  who 
knows  as  much  about  the  national  debt  as  I 
do,  to  reflect  on  Dr.  Price's  prophecy.  I 
only  refer  to  the  matter  to  point  out  that 
from  the  calculations  made  upon  the  values 
of  the  lives  of  those  who  first  invested  in  the 
national  funds  there  sprang  into  fuller 
activity  than  had  ever  before  existed,  the 
method  of  estimating  life  by  its  value  in  the 
money  market.  The  "London  Annuity 
Society,"  the  "  laudable  Society  for  the 
benefit  of  Widows,"  the  "Society  for  Equit- 
able Assurances  on  Lives  and  Sur- 
vivorships," —  these  ■  and  other  societies 
became  great  undertakings,  for  the  conduct 
of  which  various  new  calculations  on 
vitality  were  required,  calculations  that 
should  be  accurate  and  even  refined  in  their 
accuracy.  The  demand  for  information  was 
supplied,  and  with  the  supply  there  was 
found  to  be  included  much  useful  matter 
that  related  to  the  national  health,  the  con- 
ditions under  which  health  is  conserved,  and 
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the  conditions  under  which  it  is  impaired. 
In  a  letter  to  the  illustrious  Benjamin 
Franklin,  whose  own  writings  and  proverbs 
teem  with  sound  maxims  on  health,  the  author 
I  have  named  above,  Richard  Price,  D.D., 
F.R.S.,  dealt  on  expectations  of  lives;  the 
increase  of  mankind  ;  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants in  London,  and  on  the  influence  of  great 
towns  on  health  and  population.  In  a  mas- 
terly way  he  thus  laid  many  bases  of  fact  and 
suggestion.  From  his  labours  we  may  date 
the  origin  of  the  methods  by  which  in  this 
day,  with  vastly  improved  resource  and 
teaming,  we  calculate  births  j^jainst  deaths, 
averages  of  mortalities  in  different  localities, 
and  averages  of  mortalities  at  different 
periods  of  human  life. 

As  I  have  written  this  opening  page  I  have 


been  tempted  to  enlai^e  on  each  point  upon 
which  I  have  ventured  to  dwell.  I  have 
been  obliged  from  limitation  of  space  to 
resist  the  temptation,  because  my  object 
was  merely  to  indicate  to  the  general  reader, 
as  in  a  diagram  on  a  lecture  board,  the 
lines  of  progressive  work  which  have  brought 
us  in  England  to  our  present  state  of  know- 
ledge on  national  health,  and  to  that  appre- 
ciation of  the  subject  which  is  beginning  to 
manifest  itself. 

Let  the  reader  remember  the  pre-actors 
in  this  work,  and  their  parts  ;  the  physician 
or  nature-man  ;  the  philosopher,  in  his  way 
a  nature-man  also ;  the  politician  ;  the  econo- 
mist. He  win  then,  in  the  after  chapters  of 
this  essay,  the  more  easily  continue  to  move 
with  me. 

BENJAUIN   W.    RICHABDSON. 
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gin  etlb-faahioncb  Jiibf  ^torB- 
:  AUTHOR  or  "  John  Halifax,  Gbntleuan." 

PART  I. 


IT  was  a  very  ugly  bush  indeed ;  that  is,  so 
far  as  anything  in  nature  can  be  really 
ugly.  Itwaslop-sided^havingontheonehand 
a  stunted  stump  or  two,  while  on  the  other  a 
huge  heavy  branch  swept  down  to  the  gravel 
walk.  It  had  a  crooked  gnarled  trunk  or 
stem,  hollow  enough  to  entice  any  weak- 
minded  bird  to  build  a  nest  there — only  it 
was  so  near  to  the  ground,  and  also  to  the 
garden  gate.  Besides,  the  owners  of  the 
garden,  evidently  of  practical  mind,  had 
made  use  of  it  to  place  between  a  fork  in  its 
branches  a  sort  of  letter-box — not  the  govern- 
ment regulation  one,  for  twenty  years  ago 
this  had  not  been  thought  of,  but  a  rough 
receptacle,  where,  the  house  being  a  good 
way  off,  letters  might  be  deposited,  instead 
of,  as  hitherto,  in  a  hole  in  the  tnink  ;  near  the 
foot  of  the  tree,  and  under  shelter  of  its  mass 
of  evergreen  leaves. 

This  ietter-box,  made  by  the  boys  of  the 
family  at  the  instigation  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  their  tutor,  had  proved  so  attrac- 
tive to  some  exceedingly  incautious  spar- 
row, that  during  the  intervals  of  the  post 
she  had  begun  a  nest  there,  which  was  found 
by  the  boys.  Exceedingly  wild  boys  they 
were,  and  a  great  trouble  to  their  old 
grandmother,  with  whom  they  were  staying 
the    summer,   and   their   young    governess 
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— "  Misfortune,"  as  they  called  her,  her 
real  name  bem^  Miss  Williams — Fortune 
Williams.  The  luckuame  was  a  little  too  near 
the  truth,  as  a  keener  observer  than  mischiev- 
ous boys  would  have  read  in  her  quiet,  sorae- 
timessad&ce;  and  it  had  been  stopped  rather 
severely  by  the  tutor  of  the  elder  boys,  a 
young  man  whom  the  grandmother  had  been 
forced  to  get,  to  "  keep  them  in  order."  He 
was  a  Mr.  Robert  Roy,  once  a  student, 
now  a  teacher  of  the  "  humanities,"  irom  the 
neighbouring  town — I  beg  its  pardon— city ; 
and  a  lovely  old  city  it  is  J — of  St.  Andrews. 
Thence  he  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  them 
three  and  often  four  days  in  the  week, 
teaching  of  mornings  and  walking  of  after- 
noons. They  had  expected  him  this  after- 
noon, but  their  grandmother  had  carried 
them  off  on  some  pleasure  excursion;  and 
being  a  lady  of  inexact  habits,  one,  too,  to 
whom  tutors  were  tutors  and  nothing  more, 
she  had  merely  said  to  Miss  Williams,  as  the 
carriage  drove  away, "  When  Mr.  Roy  comes, 
tell  him  he  is  not  wanted  till  to-morrow." 

And  so  Miss  Williams  bad  waited  at 
the  gate,  not  wishing  him  to  have  the  addi- 
tional trouble  of  walking  up  to  the  house, 
for  she  knew  every  minute  of  his  time  was 
precious.  The  poor  and  the  hardworking 
can  understand  and   sympathize   with  one 
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another.  Only  a  tutor  and  only  a  governess; 
Mrs,  Dalziel  drove  away  and  never  thought 
of  them  again.  They  were  mere  machines — 
servants  to  whom  she  paid  their  wages,  and 
so  that  they  did  sufficient  service  to  deserve 
theee  wages,  she  never  interfered  with  them, 
nor  indeed  wasted  a  moment's  consideration 
upon  them  or  their  conceiTis. 

Consequently  they  were  in  the  somewhat 
rare  and  peculiar  position  of  a  young  man 
and  young  wonmn — perhaps  Mrs,  Dalziel 
would  have  taken  exception  to  the  words 
"  young  lady  and  young  gentleman  " — thrown 
together  day  after  day,  week  after  week ;  nay, 
it  had  now  become  month  after  month  ;  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  quite  alone,  except  for 
the  children.  They  taught  together,  there 
being  but  one  school-room  ;  walked  out  to- 
gether, for  the  two  younger  boys  refused  to 
be  separated  from  their  elder  brothers  ;  and, 
in  short,  spent  two-thirds  of  their  existence 
together,  without  let  or  hindrance,  comment 
or  observation,  from  any  mortal  soul. 

I  do  not  wiih  to  make  any  mystery  in  this 
story,  A  young  woman  of  twenty-five,  and  a 
young  man  of  thirty,  both  perfectly  alone  in 
the  world — orphans,  without  brother  or  sister 
— having  to  earn  their  own  bread,  and  earn 
it  hardly,  and  being  placed  in  circumstances 
where  they  had  every  opportunity  of  intimate 
friendship,  sympathy,  wliatever  you  like  to 
call  it — who  could  doubt  whatwould  happen? 
The  more  so,  as  there  was  no  one  to  suggest 
that  it  might  happen ;  no  one  to  watch  them 
or  warn  them,  or  waken  them  with  worldly- 
minded  hints ;  or  e!se  to  rise  up,  after  the 
fashion  of  so  many  wise  parents  and  guardians 
and  well-intentioned  friends,  and  indignantly 
shut  the  stable-door  a/iertht  steed  is  stolen. 

No.  That  something  which  was  so  sure 
to  happen,  had  happened ;  yon  might  have 
seen  it  in  their  eyes,  have  heard  it  in  the 
very  tone  of  their  voices,  though  they  still 
talked  in  a  very  commonplace  way,  and  still 
called  each  other  "  Miss  Williams "  and 
"  Mr.  Roy."  In  fact,  their  whole  demeanour 
to  one  another  was  characterized  by  the 
grave  and  even  formal  decorum  which 
was  natural  to  very  reserved  people,  just 
trembling  on  the  vei^e  of  that  discovery 
which  will  unlock  the  heart  of  each  to  the 
other,  and  annihilate  reserve  for  ever 
between  the  two  whom  heaven  has  de- 
signed and  meant  to  become  one  ;  a  com- 
pleted existence.  If  by .  any  mischance  this 
does  not  come  about,  each  may  lead  a  very 
creditable  and  not  unhappy  life  ;  but  it  wilt 
be  a  lockcd-up  life,  one  to  which  no  tliird 
person  is  ever  likely  to  find  the  key. 


Whether  such  natures  are  to  be  envied  or 
pitied  is  more  than  I  can  say ;  but  at  least 
they  are  more  to  be  respected  than  tlie  people 
who  wear  their  hearts  upon  their  sleeves  for 
daws  to  peck  at,  and  very  often  are  all  the 
prouder  the  more  they  are  pecked  at,  and 
the  more  elegantly  they  bleed ;  which  was  not 
Ukely  to  be  the  case  with  either  of  these 
young  folks,  young  as  they  were. 

They  were  young,  and  youth  is  always  in- 
teresting and  even  comely ;  but  beyond  that 
there  was  nothing  remarkable  about  either. 
He  was  Scotch  ;  she  English,  or  rather  Welsh. 
She  had  the  clear  blue  Welsh  eye,  the  funny 
retroussi  Welsh  nose ;  but  with  the  prettiest 
little  mouth  underneath  it,  firm,  close,  and 
sweet ;  full  of  sensitiveness,  but  a  sensitive- 
ness that  was  controlled  and  guided  by  that 
best  possession  to  either  man  oi  woman,  a 
good  strong  will.  No  one  could  doubt  that 
the  young  governess  had,  what  was  a  very  use- 
ful tiling  to  a  governess,  "  a  will  of  her  own  ;" 
but  not  a  domineering  or  obnoxious  will, 
which  indeed  is  seldom  H-iU  at  all,  but  merely 
obstinacy. 

For  the  rest,  Miss  Williams  was  a  little 
woman,  or  gave  tlie  impression  of  being  so, 
from  her  slight  figure  and  delicate  hands  and 
feet.  I  doubt  if  any  one  would  have  called 
her  pretty,  until  he  or  she  had  learnt  lo  love 
her.  For  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  love, 
one  in  which  the  eye  instructs  the  heart,  and 
the  other  in  which  the  heart  informs  and 
guides  the  eye.  There  have  been  men  who, 
seeing  an  unknown  beautiful  face,  have  felt 
sure  it  implied  the  most  beautiful  soul  in  the 
world,  pursued  it,  worshipped  it,  wooed  and 
won  it,  found  the  fancy  true,  and  loved  the 
woman  for  ever.  Other  men  there  are  who 
would  simply  say,  "  I  don't  know  if  such  an 
one  is  handsome  or  not ;  I  only  know  she  is 
herself^and  mine."  Both  loves  are  good  ; 
nay,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  best  But 
the  latter  would  be  the  most  likely  to  any  one 
who  became  attached  to  Fortune  Williams. 

Also,  perhaps,  to  Robert  Roy,  though  no 
one  expects  good  loaks  in  his  sex;  in- 
deed, they  are  mostly  rather  objectionable. 
Women  do  not  usually  care  for  a  very  hand- 
some man ;  and  men  are  prone  to  set  him 
down  as  conceited.  No  one  could  lay  either 
charge  to  Mr.  Roy.  He  was  only  an  honest- 
looking  Scotchman,  tall,  and  strong,  and 
manly.  Not  "  red,"  in  spite  of  his  name,  but 
dark-skinned  and  dark-haired ;  in  no  way 
resembling  his  great  namesake,  Rob  Roy 
Macgregor,  as  the  boys  sometimes  caUed  him 
behind  his  back — never  to  his  face.  Gentle 
as  the  young  man  was,  there  was  something 
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about  him  which  effectually  prevented  any 
one's  taking  the  smallest  liberty  with  him. 
Though  he  had  been  a  teacher  of  boys 
ever  since  he  was  seventeen— and  I  have 
heard  one  of  the  fraternity  confess  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  be  a  schoolmaster  for 
ten  years  mthout  becoming  a  tyrant — still  it 
was  a  pleasant  and  sweet-tempered  face.  Very 
fiir  from  a  weak  face,  though  :  when  Mr.  Roy 
said  a  thing  must  be  done,  every  one  of  his 
boys  knew  it  must  be  done,  and  there  was  no 
use  saying  any  more  about  it. 

He  had  unquestionably  that  rare  gift,  the 
power  of  authority;  though  this  did  not 
necessarily  imply  self-control;  for  some 
people  can  rule  everybody  except  them- 
selves. But  Robert  Roy's  clear,  calm,  rather 
sad  eye,  and  a  certain  patient  expression 
about  the  mouth,  implied  that  he  too  had 
had  enough  of  the  hard  training  of  life  to  be 
able  to  govern  himself.  And  that  is  more 
difficult  to  a. man  than  to  a  woman. 


A  truth,  which  even  Fortune's  tender  heart 
did  not  fully  take  in,  deep  as  was  her 
sympathy  for  him ;  for  his  toilsome,  lonely 
life,  lived  more  in  shadow  than  in  sunshine, 
and  Aith  every  temptation  to  the  selfishness 
which  is  so  apt  to  follow  self-dependence, 
and  the  bitterness  that  to  a  proud  spirit  so 
often  makes  the  sting  of  poverty.  Yet  he 
was  neither  selfish  nor  bitter;  only  a  little 
reserved,  silent,  and — except  with  cliildrea 
— rather  grave. 

She  stood  watching  bim  now,  for  she 
could  see  him  a  long  way  off  across  the  level 
Links,  and  noticed  that  he  stopped  more 
than  once  to  look  at  the  golf-players.  He  was 
a  capital  golfer  himself,  but  had  never  anytime 
to  play.  Between  his  own  studies  and  the 
teaching  by  which  he  earned  the  money  to 
prosecute  them,  every  hour  was  filled  up.  So 
he  turned  his  back  on  the  pleasant  pastime, 
which  seems  to  have  such  an  extraordiaaiy 
fascination  for  those  who  pursue  it,  and  came 
on  to  his  daily  work,  with  that  resolute 
deliberate  step,  bent  on  going  direct  to  his 
point  and  turning  aside  for  nothing. 

Fortune  knew  it  well  by  this  time;  had 
learnt  to  distinguish  it  from  ail  others  in  the 
world.  There  are  some  footsteps,  which  by 
a  pardonable  poetical  license  we  say  "we 
should  hear  in  our  graves;"  and  though  this 
girl  did  not  think  of  that,  for  death  looked 
iar  off,  and  she  was  scarcely  a  poetical 
person,  still,  many  a  morning,  when,  sitting 
at  her  school-room  window,  she  heard  Mr.  Roy 
coming  steadily  down  the  gravel  walk,  she 


was  conscious  of — something  which  people 
cannot  feel  twice  in  a  life-time. 

And  now,  when  he  approached,  with  that 
kind  smile  of  his,  which  brightened  into 
double  pleasure  when  he  saw  who  was  wait- 
ing for  him,  she  was  aware  of  a  wild  heart- 
beat, a  sense  of  exceeding  joy,  and  then  of 
rehrf  and  rest  He  was  "  comfortable  "  to 
her.  She  could  express  it  in  no  other  way. 
At  sight  of  his  face  and  at  sound  of  his  voic« 
all  worldly  caies  and  troubles,  of  which  she 
had  a  good  many,  seemed  to  fall  o&.  To  be 
with  him  was  like  having  an  arm  to  lean  on, 
a  light  to  walk  by;  and  she  had  walked 
alone  so  long. 

"Good  afternoon,  Miss  Williams." 

"Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Roy." 

They  said  no  more  thiui  that,  but  the 
stupidest  person  in  &e  world  might  have 
seen  that  they  were  glad  to  meet,  glad  to  be 
together.  Though  neither  they  nor  any  one 
else  could  have  explained  the  mystepous 
fact,  the  foundation  of  all  love-stoiies,  in 
books  or  in  life— and  which  the  present  author 
owns,  after  having  written  many  books  and 
seen  a  great  deal  of  life,  ia  to  her  also  as 
great  a  mystery  as  evK — Why  do  certain 
people  hke  to  be  together?  What  is  the  inex- 
plicable attraction  which  makes  them  seek 
one  another,  suit  one  another,  put  up  with  one 
another's  weaknesses,  condone  one  another's 
faults  (when  neither  are  too  great  to  lessen 
love),  and  to  the  last  day  of  life  find  a  charm 
in  one  another's  society  which  extends  to  no 
other  human  being  i  Happy  love,  or  li 
love — a  full  world,  or  an  empty  world — life 
with  joy,  or  life  without  it — that  is  all  the 
difference.  Whicli  some  people  think  very 
small,  and  that  it  does  not  matter;  and 
perhaps  it  does  not ;  to  many  people.  But 
it  does  to  some,  and  I  incline  to  put  among 
that  category  Miss  Williams  and  Mr.  Roy. 

They  stood  by  the  laurel  bush,  having  just 
shaken  hands,  rather  more  hastily  than  they 
usually  did ;  but  the  absence  of  the  children, 
and  tiie  very  unusual  fact  of  their  being  quite 
alone,  gave  to  both  a  certain  ^yness,  and 
she  had  drawn  her  hand  away,  saying  with 
a  sUght  blush, — 

"  Mis.  Dalziel  desired  me  to  meet  you  and 
tell  you  that  jou  might  have  a  holiday  to- 
day. She  has  taken  the  boys  with  her  ta 
Elie.  I  dare  say  you  will  not  be  sony  to 
gain  an  hour  or  two  for  yourself;  though  I 
am  sorry  you  should  have  the  trouble  of  th« 
walk  fw  nothing." 

"  For  nothmg  ?  "  with  the  least  shadow  of 
a  smile ;  not  of  annoyance  certainly. 

"  Indeed,  I  would  have  let  you  know  if  I 
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could,  but  she  decided  at  the  very  last 
miaute;  and  if  I  had  proposed  that  a  mes- 
senger should  have  been  sent  to  stop  you,  I 
am  afraid — it  would  not  have  answered." 

"Of  course  not,"  and  they  interchanged 
an  (imused  look — these  fellow  victims  to  the 
well-known  ways  of  the  household — which, 
however,  nrither  grambled  at  ^  it  was  merely 
an  outside  thing,  this  treatment  of  both  as 
fnere  tutor  and  governess.  After  all  (as  he 
sometimes  said,  when  some  special  rudeness, 
not  to  himself  but  to  her,  vexed  him),  they 
were  tutor  and  governess ;  but  they  were 
something  else  beside;  something  which, 
the  instant  their  chains  were  lifted  off,  made 
them  feel  free,  and  young,  and  strong  ;  and 
comforted  them  with  a  comfort  unspeakable. 

"She  bade  me  apologize.  No,  I  am 
afraid,  if  I  tell  the  absolute  truth,  she  did  tioi 
bid  me,  but  I  do  apologize." 

"  What  for.  Miss  WUUams  ?  " 

"For  your  having  been  brought  out  ail 
this  way  just  to  go  back  again." 

"  I  do  not  mind  it,  I  assure  you." 

"  And  as  for  the  lost  lesson " 

"The  boys  will  not  mourn  over  it,  I 
dare  say.  In  fact,  their  term  with  me  is  so 
soon  coming  to  an  end,  that  it  does  not 
signify  much.  They  told  me  they  are 
going  back  to  England,  to  school,  next  week. 
Do  you  go  back  too  ?  " 

"Not  just  yet,  not  till  next  Christmas. 
Mrs.  Dalziel  talks  of  wintering  in  London, 
but  she  is  so  vague  in  her  plans  that  I  am 
never  sure  from  one  week  to  another  what 
she  will  do." 

"  And  what  are  your  plans  ?  You  always 
know  what  you  intend  to  do?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,"  answered  Mias  Williams, 
smiling.  "  One  of  the  few  things  I 
remember  of  my  mother,  was  hearing  her 
say  of  me,  that '  her  little  girl  was  a  tittle  girl 
who  always  knew  her  own  mind.'  I  think  I 
do.  I  may  not  be  always  able  to  carry  it 
out,  but  I  think  I  know  it" 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Roy  absently  and 
somewhat  vaguely,  as  he  stood  beside  the 
laurel  bush,  pulling  one  of  ils  shiny  leaves  to 
pieces,  and  looking  right  ahead,  across  the 
sunshiny  Links,  tiie  long  shore  of  yellow 
sands,  where  the  mermaids  might  well  delight 
to  come  and  "  take  bands," — to  the  smooth, 
dazzling,  far-away  sea.  No  sea  is  more  beau- 
tiful than  that  at  St  Andrews. 

Its  sleepy  glitter  seemed  to  have  lulled 
Robert  Roy  into  a  sudden  meditation,  firom 
which  no  word  of  his  companion  cane  to 
rouse  hipi.  In  truth,  she,  ncv^  given  much 
to  ulking,  simidy  stood,  as  ^e  often  did. 


silently  beside  him ;  quite  satisfied  with  the 
mere  comfort  of  his  presence. 

I  am  afraid  this  Fortune  Williams  will  be 
considered  a  very  weak-minded  young 
woman.  She  was  not  a  bit  of  a  coquette, 
she  had  not  the  slightest  wish  to  flirt  with 
any  man.  Nor  was  she  a  proud  beauty 
desirous  to  subjugate  the  other  sex,  and  drag 
them  triumphantly  at  her  chariot- wheels. 
She  did  not  see  the  credit,  or  the  use,  or  the 
pleasure,  of  any  such  proceeding.  She 
was  a  self-contained,  self-dependent  woman. 
Thoroughly  a  woman ;  not  indifferent  at  all 
to  womanhood's  best  blessing;  still,  she 
could  live  without  it  if  necessary,  as  she 
could  have  lived  without  anything  which  it 
had  pleased  God  to  deny  her.  She  was  not  a 
creature  likely  to  die  for  love,  or  do  wrong 
forlove,whichsomepeople  think  the  only  test 
of  love's  strength,  instead  of  being  its  utmost 
weakness ;  but  that  she  was  capable  of  love, 
for  all  her  composure  and  quietness,  capable 
of  it,  and  ready  for  it,  in  its  int'eoscst,  most  ' 
passionate,  and  most  enduring  form,  the 
God  who  made  her  knew,  if  no  one  else 
did. 

Her  time  would  come ;  indeed,  had  come 
already.  She  had  too  much  self-respect  to 
let  him  guess  it,  but  I  am  afraid  she  was 
veiy  fond  of — or,  if  that  is  a  foolish  phrase, 
deeply  attached  to,  Robert  Roy.  He  had  been 
so  good  to  her,  at  once  strong  and  tender, 
chivalrous,  respectful,  and  kind ;  and  she 
had  no  father,  no  brother,  no  other  man  at 
all  to  judge  him  by,  except  the  accidental 
men  whom  she  had  met  in  society,  creatures 
on  two  le^  who  wore  coats  and  trousers, 
who  had  been  civil  to  her,  as  she  to  them, 
but  who  had  never  interested  h^r  in  the 
smallest  degree,  perhaps  because  she  knew 
so  little  of  them.  But  no,  it  would  have 
been  just  the  same  had  she  known  them 
a  thousand  years.  She  was  not  "  a  man's 
woman,"  that  is,  one  of  those  women  who 
feel  interested  in  anything  in  the  shape  of 
a  man,  and  make  men  interested  in  them 
accordingly,  for  the  root  of  much  masculine 
affecrion  is  pure  vanity.  That  celebrated 
Scotch  song, — 


was  a  rhyme  that  would  never  have  touched 
the  stony  heart  of  Fortune  Williams.  And 
yet,  let  me  own  it  once  more,  she  was  very 
very  fond  of  Robert  Roy.  He  had  never 
spoken  to  her  one  word  of  love,  actual  love, 
no  more  than  he  spoke  now,  as  they  stood 
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side  by  side,  looking  with  the  same  eyes 
upon  the  same  scene.  I  say  the  same  eyes, 
for  ihey  were  exceedingly  alike  in  t" 
tastes.  There  was  no  need  ever  to  go  into 
long  explanations  about  this  or  that ;  a 
glance  sufficed,  or  a  word,  to  show  each 
what  the  other  enjoyed  ;  and  both  had  the 
quiet  conviction  that  they  were  enjoying  it 
together.  Now  as  that  sweet,  still,  sunshiny 
view  met  their  mutual  gaie,  they  fell  into  no 
poetical  raptures,  but  just  stood  and  looked, 
taking  it  all  in  with  exceeding  pleasure,  as 
they  had  done  many  and  many  a  time,  but 
never,  it  seemed,  so  perfectly  as  now. 

"What  a  lovely  afternoon!"  she  said  at 
last. 

"Yes.  It  is  a  pity  to  waste  it  Have 
you  anything  special  to  do?  What  did  you 
mean  to  employ  yourself  with,  now  your 
birds  are  flown?" 

"  Oh,  I  can  always  find  something  to  do." 

"  But  need  you  find  it  ?  We  both  work 
so  hard.  If  we  could  only  now  and  then 
have  a  little  bit  of  pleasure  !" 

He  put  it  so  simply,  yet  almost  with  a 
sigh.  This  poor  girl's  heart  responded  to  it 
suddenly,  wildly.  She  was  only  twenty-five, 
yet  sometimes  she  felt  quite  ol^  or  rather  as 
if  she-had  never  been  young.  The  constant 
teaching,  teaching  of  rough  boys  too^for 
she  had  had  the  whole  four  till  Mr,  Roy 
took  the  two  elder  off  her  hands — the  ne- 
cessity of  grinding  hard  out  of  school  hours, 
to  keep  herself  up  in  Latin,  Euclid,  and 
other  branches  which  do  not  usually  form 
part  of  a  feminine  education,  only  having  a 
great  natural  love  of  work,  she  had  taught 
herself  —  all  these  things  combined  to 
make  her  life  a  dull  life,  a  hard  life,  till 
Robert  Roy  came  into  it.  And  sometimes 
even  now,  the  desperate  craving  to  enjoy— 
not  only  to  endure,  but  to  enjoy — to  take  a 
little  of  the  natural  pleasures  of  her  age — 
came  to  the  poor  governess  very  sorely, 
especially  on  days  such  as  this,  when  all  the 
outward  world  looked  so  gay,  so  idle,  and 
she  worked  so  hard. 

So  did  Robert  Roy,  Life  was  not  easier 
to  him  than  (o  herself;  she  knew  that ;  and 
when  he  said,  half  joking,  as  if  he  wanted  to 
feel  bis  way,  "  Let  us  imitate  our  boys,  and 
take  a  half  holiday,"  she  only  laughed,  but 
did  not  refuse. 

How  could  she  refuse  ?  There  were  tlie 
long  smooth  sands  on  either  side  the  Eden, 
stretching  av.'ay  into  indefinite  distance,  with 
not  a  human  being  upon  them  to  break  their 
loneliness,  or  if  there  was,  he  or  she  looked 
mete  Hots,  not  human  at  all.     Even  if  these 


two  had  been  afraid  of  being  seen  walking 
together — which  they  hardly  were,  being  too 
unimportant  for  any  one  to  care  whether 
they  were  friends  or  lovers,  or  what  not — 
there  was  nobody  to  see  them,  except  in  the 
character  of  two  black  dots  on  the  yyllow 
sands. 

"  It  is  low  water ;  suppose  we  go  and  look 
for  sea  anemones.  One  of  my  pupils  wants 
some,  and  I  promised  to  try  and  find  one 
the  first  spare  hour  I  had." 

"  But  we  shaU  not  find  anemones  on  the 
sands." 

"  Shells,  then,  yon  practical  woman  1 
We'll  gather  shells.  It  will  be  all  the  same 
to  tkat  poor  mvaiid  boy — and  to  me,"  added 
he,  with  that  involuntary  sigh  which  she  had 
noticed  more  than  once,  and  which  had 
begun  to  strike  on  her  ears  not  quite  pain- 
fully. Sighs,  when  we  are  young,  mean  dif- 
ferently to  what  they  do  in  after  years.  "  I 
don't  care  very  much  where  I  go,  or  what  I 
do ;  I  only  want — well,  to  be  happy  for  an 
hour,  if  Providence  will  let  me." 

"  Why  should  not  Providence  let  you  ? " 
said  Fortune  gently.  "  Few  people  deserve 
it  more." 

"  You  are  kind  to  tliink  so,  but  you  are 
always  kind  to  everybody." 

By  this  time  they  had  left  their  position 
by  the  laurel  bush,  and  were  walking  along 
side  by  side,  according  as  he  had  suggested. 
This  silent,  instinctive  acquiescence  in  what 
he  wished  done — it  had  happened  once  or 
twice  before,  startling  her  a  little  at  herself; 
for,  as  I  have  said,  Miss  Williams  was  not 
at  all  the  kind  of  person  to  do  everything 
that  everybody  asked  her,  without  consider- 
ing whether  it  was  right  or  wrong.  She  could 
obey,  but  it  would  depend  entirely  upon 
whom  she  had  to  obey ;  which,  indeed, 
makes  the  sole  difference  between  loving  dis- 
ciples and  slavish  fools. 

It  was  a  lovely  day,  one  of  those  serene 
autumn  days  peculiar  to  Scotland — I  was 
going  to  say  to  Sl  Andrews;  and  any  one 
who  knows  the  ancient  city  will  know 
exactly  how  it  looks  in  the  still,  strongly- 
spiritualised  light  of  such  an  afternoon,  with 
the  ruins,  the  castle,  cathedral,  and  St. 
R^ulus's  tower  standing  out  sharply  against 
the  irtensely  blue  sky,  and  on  (he  other 
side — on  boih  sides — the  yellow  sweep  of 
sand  curving  away  into  distance,  and  melt- 
ing into  the  sunshiny  sea. 

Many  a  time,  in  their  prescribed  walks 
with  their  young  tribe.  Miss  Williams  and 
Mr.  Roy  had  taken  this  stroll  across  the 
Links  and  round  bv  the  sands  to  the  mouth 
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of  the  Ed«n,  leaving  behind  them  a  long 
^nd  sinuous  track  of  many  footsteps,  little 
and  large ;  but  now  there  were  only  two 
lines — "  footprints  on  the  sands  of  Time,"  as 
he  jestingly  called  them,  turning  round  and 
pointing  to  the  marks  of  the  dainty  feet  that 
walked  so  steadily  and  straightly  beside  his 
own. 

"  They  seem  made  to  go  together,  those 
two  tracks,"' said  he. 

Why  did  he  say  it  ?  Was  he  the  kind  of 
man  to  talk  thus  without  meaning  it  ?  If 
so,  alas  I  she  was  not  exactly  the  woman 
to  be  thus  talked  to.  Nothing  fell  on  her 
lightly.  Perhaps  it  was'  her  misfortune, 
perhaps  even  her  fault,  but  so  it  was. 

Robert  Roy  did  not  "make  love;"  not  at 
all.  Possibly  he  never  could  have  done  it, 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Sweet  things,  polite 
things,  were  very  difficult  to  him,  either  to 
do  or  to  say.  Even  the  tenderness  that  was 
in  him  came  out  as  if  by  accident ;  but  oh 
how  infinitely  tender  he  could  be  !  Enough 
to  make  any  one  who  loved  him  die  easily, 
quietly,  contentedly,  if  only  just  holding  his 
hand. 

There  is  an  incident  in  Dickens's  touciiing 
"  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  where  a  young  man 
going  innocent  to  the  guillotine,  and  riding 
on  the  death -cart  with  a  young  girl  whom  he 
had  never  before  eeen,  is  able  to  sustain  and 
comfort  her,  even  to  the  last  awful  moment, 
by  the  look  of  his  face  and  the  clasp  of 
his  hand.  That  man,  I  Have  often  thought, 
must  have  been  something  not  unlike  Robert 
Roy. 

Such  men  are  rare,  but  they  do  exist ;  and 
it  was  Fortune's  lot,  or  she  believed  it 
was,  to  have  found  one.  That  was  enough. 
She  went  along  the  shining  sands  in  a 
dream  of  perfect  content,  perfect  happiness, 
thinking— and  was  it  strange  or  wrong  that 
she  should  so  think  ? — that  if  it  were  God's 
will  she  should  thus  waik  through  life,  the 
thorniest  path  would  seem  smooth,  the 
hardest  road  easy.  She  had  no  fear  of  life, 
if  lived  beside  him;  or  of  death — love  is 
stronger  than  death ;  at  least  this  sort  of  love, 
of  which  only  strong  natures  are  capable, 
and  out  of  which  are  made,  not  the  lyrics 
perhaps,  but  the  epics,  the  psalms,  or  the 
tragedies  of  our  mortal  existence. 

I  have  explained  tlius  much  about  these 
two  friends— lovers  that  may  be,  or  might 
have  been — because  they  never  would  have 
done  it  themselves.  Neither  was  given  to 
much  speaking.  Indeed  I  fear  their  con- 
versation this  day,  if  recorded,  would  have 
been  of  the  most  feeble   kind — brief,  frag- 


mentary, mere  comments  on  the  things  about 
them,  or  abstract  remarks  not  particularly 
clever  or  brilliant  They  were  neither  of 
them  what  you  would  call  brilliant  people  ; 
yet  they  were  happy,  and  the  hours  flew  by 
Uke  a  few  minutes,  until  they  found  them- 
selves back  again  beside  the  laurel  bush 
at  the  gate,  when  Mr.  Roy  suddenly  said,- 

"  Do  not  go  in  yet.  I  mean,  need  you  go 
in  ?  It  is  scarcely  past  sunset ;  the  boys 
will  not  be  home  for  an  hour;  they  don't 
want  you,  and  I — I  want  you  so.  In  your 
English  sense,"  he  added  with  a  laugh,  re- 
ferring to  one  of  their  many  arguments, 
scholastic  or  otherwise,  wherein  she  had  in- 
sisted that  to  want  meant,  Anglki,  to  wish, 
or  to  crave,  whereas  in  Scotland  it  was 
always  used  like  the  French  manqiur,  to 
miss,  or  to  need. 

"Shall  we  begin  that  fight  over  again?" 
asked  she  smiling ;  for  everything,  even 
fighting,  seemed  pleasant  to-day. 

"No,  I  have  no  wish  to  fight ;  I  want  to 
consult  you,  seriously,  on  a  purely  personal 
matter,  if  you  would  not  mind  taking  that 
trouble." 

Fortune  looked  sorry.  That  was  one  of 
the  bad  things  in  him  (the  best  men  alive 
have  their  bad  things),  the  pride  which  apes 
humility,  the  self-distrust  which  often  wounds 
another  so  keenly.  Her  answer  was  given 
with  a  grave  and  simple  sincerity  that  ought 
to  have  been  reproach  enough. 

"  Mr.  Roy,  I  would  not  mind  any  amount 
of  trouble  if  I  could  be  of  use  to  you ;  you 
know  that" 

"  Forgive  me !  Yes,  I  do  know  it  I  be- 
lieve in  you  and  your  goodness  to  the  very 
bottom  of  my  heart." 

She  tried  to  say  "  Thank  you,"  but  her 
lips  refused  to  utter  awotd.  It  was  so  diffi- 
cult to  go  on  talking  like  ordinary  friends, 
when  she  knew,  and  he  must  know  she 
knew,  that  one  word  more  would  make 
them — not  friends  at  all — something  in- 
finitely better,  closer,  dearer;  but  that  word 
was  his  to  speak,  not  hers.  There  are 
women  who  will  "  help  a  man  on" — pro- 
pose to  him,  many  him  indeed— while  he  is 
under  the  pleasing  delusion  that  he  does  it 
all  himself;  but  Fortune  Williams  was  not 
one  of  these.  She  remained  silent  and  pas- 
sive, waiting  for  the  next  thing  he  should 
say.  It  came :  something  the  shock  of  which 
she  never  forgot  as  long  as  she  lived  ;  and 
he  said  it  with  his  eyes  on  her  face,  so  that 
if  it  killed  her  she  must  keep  quiet  and  com- 
posed, as  she  did. 

"  You  know  the  boys'  lessons  end  next 
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week.  The  week  after  I  go — that  is,  I  have 
almost  decided  to  go,  to  India," 

"To  India  I" 

"  Yes.  For  which  no  doubt  you  think 
me  very  changeable,  having  said  so  often 
that  I  meant  to  keep  to  a  sciiolar's  life,  and 
be  a  professor  one  day  perhaps,  if  by  any 
means  I  could  get  sail  to  my  porridge. 
Well,  now  I  am  not  satisfied  with  salt  to  my 
porridge  ;  I  wish  to  get  rich." 

She  did  not  say  "Why?"  She  thouglit 
she  had  not  looked  it ;  but  he  answered, 
"  Never  mind  why.  I  do  wish  it,  and  I 
will  be  rich  yet,  if  I  can.  Are  you  very 
much  surprised?" 

Surprised  she  certainly  was,  but  she 
answered  honestly,  "  Indeed  you  are  the  last 
person  I  should  suspect  of  being  worldly- 
minded." 

"  Thank  you  ;  tliat  is  kind.  No,  just ; 
merely  just.  One  ought  to  liave  faith  in 
people ;  it  does  one  good.  I  am  afraid  my 
own  deficiency  is  want  of  faith.  It  takes  so 
much  to  make  me  believe  for  a  moment  that 
any  one  cares  for  me." 

How  hard  it  was  to  be  silent — harder  still 
■to  speak  I     But  she  did  speak. 

"  I  can  understand  that ;  I  have  often  felt 
the  same.  It  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
a  very  lonely  life.  If  you  and  I  had  had 
fathers  and  mothers  and  brothers  and  sisters, 
we  might  have  been  different." 

"  Perhaps  so.  But  about  India.  For 
a  long  time — tliat  is,  for  many  weeks — I 
have-  been  casting  about  in  my  mind  how 
to  change  my  way  of  life — to  look  out  for 
something  tl^t  would  help  me  to  earn 
money,  and  quickly ;  but  there  seemed  no 
chance  whatever.  Until  suddenly,  one  has 
opened." 

And  then  he  explained  how  the  father  of 
one  of  his  pupils,  grateful  for  certain  benefits, 
which  Mr.  Roy  did  not  specify,  and  noticing 
certain  business  qualities  in  him — "  which  I 
suppose  I  have,  though  I  didn't  know  it," 
added  he  with  a  smile— had  offered  him  a 
situation  in  a  merchant's  office  at  Calcutta ; 
a  position  of  great  trust  and  responsibility, 
for  three  years  certain,  with  the  option  of 
then  giving  it  up  or  contimiing  it. 

"  And  continuing  mtans  mal(ing  a  fortune. 
Even  three  years  means  making  something, 
with  my  '  stingy'  habits.  Only  1  must  go  at 
once.  Nor  is  there  any  time  kft  me  for  my 
decision;  it  must  be  yes  or  no.  Which  shall 
it  be?" 

The  sudden  appeal — made,  too,  as  if  he 
thought  it  was  nothing — that  terrible  yes  or 
no,  which  to  her  made  all  the  dilT?rence  of 


living  or  only  half  living,  of  feeling  the 
sun  in  or  out  of  the  world.  What  could  she 
answer?  Trembling  violently,  she  yet 
answered  in  a  steady  voice.  "  You  must 
decide  for  yourself.  A  woman  cannot  under- 
stand a  man." 

"  Nor  a  man  a  woman,  thoroughly.  There 
is  only  one  thing  which  helps  both  to  com- 
prehend one  another." 

One  thing  !  she  knew  what  it  was.  Surely 
so  did  he.  But  tliat  strange  dJstrustfulness 
of  which  he  had  spoken,  or  the  hesitation 
which  the  strongest  and  bravest  men  have 
at  times,  came  between. 


If,  instead  of  looking  vaguely  out  upon  the 
sea,  he  had  looked  into  this  poor  girl's  face  ; 
if,  instead  of  keeping  silence,  he  had  only 
spoken  one  word  1  But  he  neither  looked  nor 
spoke,  and  the  moment  passed  by.  And 
there  are  moments  which  people  would 
sometimes  give  a  whole  lifetime  to  recall, 
and  use  differently ;  but  in  vain. 

"  My  engagement  is  only  for  three  years," 
he  resumed  ;  "  and  then,  if  alive,  I  mean  to 
come  back.  Dead  or  alive,  I  was  going  to 
say,  but  you  would  not  care  to  see  my 
ghost,  I  presume?  I  beg  your  pardon,  I 
ought  not  to  make  a  joke  of  such  serious 

"  No,  you  ought  not" 

She  felt  herself  almost  speechless,  that  in 
another  minute  she  might  butst  into  sobs. 
He  saw  it — at  least  he  saw  a  very  litde  of  it, 
and  misinterpreted  the  rest 

"  I  have  tired  you.  Take  my  aim.  You 
will  soon  be  at  home  now."  Then,  after  a 
pause,  "You will  not  be  displeased  at  any- 
thing I  have  said?  We  part  friends?  No, 
we  do  not  part ;  I  shall  see  you  every  day 
for  a  week,  and  be  able  to  tell  you  all  parti- 
culars of  my  journey,  if  you  care  to  hear." 

"  Thank  you,  yes — I  do  care." 

They  stood  together,  arm-in-arm.  The 
dews  were  falling ;  a  sweet,  soit,  lilac  haze 
had  begun  to  creep  over  the  sea — the  solemn 
far-away  sea,  that  he  was  so  soon  to  cross. 
Involuntarily,  she  clung  to  his  arm.  So  near, 
yet  so  apart !  \Vhy  must  it  be  ?  She  could 
have  borne  his  going  away,  if  it  was  for  his 
good,  if  he  wished  it ;  and  something  whis- 
pered to  her  that  this  sudden  desire  to  get 
rich  was  not  for  himself  alone.  But  oh,  if  he 
would  only  speak!  One  word — one  little 
word !  After  that,  anything  might  come — 
the  separation  of  life,  the  bitterness  of  deatli. 
To  the  two  hearts  that  had  once  opened 
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each  to  each,  in  the  full  recognition  of 
mutual  love,  there  could  never  more  be  any 
real  parting. 

But  that  one  word  he  did  not  say.  He 
only  took  the  little  hand  that  lay  on  his  ann, 
pressed  it,  and  held  it — yeai3  after,  the  feel- 
ing of  that  clasp  was  as  fresh  on  her  fingers 
as  yesterday — then,  hearing  the  foot  of  some 
accidental  passer-by,  he  let  it  go,  and  did 
not  take  it  again. 

Just  at  this  moment,  the  sound  of  distant 
carriage-wheels  was  heard. 

"  That  must  be  Mrs.  Dalziel  and  the 
boys." 

"  Then  I  had  better  go.     Good-bye." 

The  day-dream  was  over.  It  had  all  come 
back  again — the  foiloin,  dreary,  hard-working 
world. 

"  Good-bye,  Mr,  Roy."  And  they  shook 
hands. 

"  One  word,"  he  said  hastily : "  I  ^all  write 
to  you— you  will  allow  me  ? — ind  I  shall  see 
you  several  times,  a  good  many  times,  before 
I  go  ?" 

"  I  hope  so." 

"  Then,  fw  the  present,  good-bye.    That 


means,"  he  added  earnestly,  " '  God  be  with 
you !'    And  1  know  He  always  will," 

In  another  minute  Fortune  found  herself 
standing  beside  the  laurel  bush,  alone,  lis- 
tening to  the  sound  of  Mr.  Roy's  footsteps 
down  the  road — listening,  listening,  as  if, 
with  the  exceeding  tension,  her  brain  would 
burst. 

The  carriage  came,  passed ;  it  was  not 
Mrs.  Dakiel's,  after  all.  She  thought  he 
might  discover  this,  and  come  back  again  ; 
so  she  waited  a  little — five  minutes,  ten — 
beside  the  laurel  bush.  But  he  did  not  come. 
No  footstep,  no  voice ;  nothing  but  the  faint, 
far-away  sound  of  the  long  waves  washing  in 
upon  the  sands. 

It  was  not  the  brain  that  felt  like  to  burst 
now,  but  the  heart.  She  clasped  her  hands 
above  her  head.  It  did  not  matter;  there 
was  no  creature  to  see  or  hear  that  appeal — 
was  it  to  man,  or  God? — that  wild,  broken 
sob,  so  contrary  to  her  usual  self-controlled 
and  self-contained  nature.  And  then  she 
leaned  her  forehead  against  the  gate,  just 
where  Robert  Roy  had  accidentally  laid  his 
hand  in  opening  it,  and  wept  bitterly. 
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COFT,  throu^  the  rich  illumined  panes, 
All  dow»  the  aisle  the  sunlight  rains, 
And  sets  in  red  and  purple  stains. 

And  mid  this  gloiy  from  the  skies. 
We  hear  the  organ-voice  arise. 
Its  wii^s  the  waking  spirit  tries : 

It  flutters,  but  it  cannot  soar. 

Oh  !  heavenly  music,  let  us  pour 

Our  woes,  our  joys,  in  thee  once  more, 

AH  wilt  thou  take.    Thou  mak'st  no  choice. 
Hearts  that  complain,  hearts  that  rejoice. 
Find  thee  their  all-revealing  voice. 


All,  all  the  soul's  unuttered  things 
Thou  bearest  on  thy  mighty  wings 
Up,  up  until  the  arched  roof  rings  : 

Now  soft — as  when,  for  Israel's  King, 
Young  David  swept  his  sweet  harp-string  ; 
Now  loud:— as  angels  antheming. 

Oh  1  tell  what  myriad  heads  are  bent. 
Oh  !  tell  what  myriad  hearts  repent. 
He  will  look  down :  He  will  relent. 

It  dies.     The  last  low  strain  departs. 
With  deep  "Amen"  the  warm  tear  sUrts. 
The  peace  of  Eden  tills  our  he.irts, 
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AT  half-past  ten  on  the  morning  of  the 
Sth  of  September,  I  was  enjoying  the 
delicious  sleep  which  rewards  the  labours  of 
a  long  Alpine  day,  with  visions  of  impossible 
ice-slopes,  continuous  hewing  of  steps,  and 
descents  over  loose  and  crumbling  rocks 
amid  showers  of  falling  stones,  floating  in 
happy  va^eness  before  my  mind,  when  I 
became  dimly  conscious  at  intervals  of  a  loud 
and  continuous  knocking,  kept  up  nninter- 
ruptedly  in  the  close  vicinity  of  my  head. 
Now,  when  a  man  travelling  in  the  Alps 
hears  a  knocking  in  his  sleep,  the  first  idea 
which  naturally  occurs  to  him  is,  that  he  is 
being  wakened  at  some  unnaturally  early 
hour  of  the  night  or  morning  to  start  upon 
an  excursion ;  and  there  rises  up  before  his 
consciousness  the  whole  usual  train  of  inci- 
dents which  so  painfully  cloud  the  opening 
of  even  the  most  successful  day  :  he  has 
been  called  an  hour  too  late,  and  the  rest  of 
the  party  are  railing  at  him,  or  have  possibly 
started  without  him;  the  weather  looks 
grey  and  overcast,  or  if  fine  the  wind  is  irt 
the  wrong  quarter;  the  pur/ier  has  omitted 
to  grease  his  boots  ;  the  descent  in  the  dark 
to  the  saUe  d  mafiger,  down  long  passages  and 
over  innumerable  seta  of  high  heels  and 
heavy  hobnails,  is  the  most  dangerous  of 
the  day,  and  scarcely  accomplished  when 
he  finds  he  has  forgotten  two  or  three 
essential  articles,  and  must  return  to  fetch 
them  ;  the  breakfast,  ordered  with  so  mucli 
care  and  precision  from  the  Frdulein  her- 
self the  night  before,  is  represented  by 
nothing  but  a  long  table  and  an  array  of 
empty  coffee  cups;  and  the  Kelhier,  with 
difficulty  extracted  from  his  bed,  learns 
with  unfeigned  surprise  that  you  want  any- 
thing to  eat  at  so  unseasonable  an  hour. 
Then  a  whole  series  of  difficulties  will  arise 
about  the  provisions,  or  Proliant,  as  they  are 
usually  termed,  the  ordering  of  which,  after 
much  discussion,  was  entrusted  yesterday 
to  one  of  the  party,  "  an  old  hand ; "  the 
guides  inform  you  that  four  more  bottles 
of  wine  are  absolutely  necessary,  that  no 
spirits  have  been  provided,  and  that  the 
dirty-looking  plug  of  matter  which  stands 
for  meat,  and  which  you  know,  when  it 
comes  to  the  point,  you  will  be  unable  to 
masticate,  is  very  small  to  be  divided  among 
so  large  a  party.  When  all  is  packed  and 
ready,  Jones  suggests  that  the  butter  has 
been  forgotten,  and  it  is  discovered  that 
Brown,  who  was  so  strong  on   the   neces- 


sity of  an  early  start,  has  never  put  in  an 
appearance,  and  is  probably  still  fast  asleep. 
Finally,  when,  all  difficulties  surmounted, 
you  have  started  some  hour  and  a  half  late, 
and  trudged  some  distance  on  your  way,  you 
discover  from  a  long-continued  jabber  of  mu- 
tual recrimination  among  the  guides  that  the 
knapsack  containing  all  or  the  greater  part  of 
the  provisions  has  been  left  behind  altogether. 

Such  being  some  of  the  contretemps  which 
invariably  beset  the  start  upon  a  snow  excur- 
sion in  the  Alps,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  experienced  traveller  should  catch 
the  first  sounds  of  such  a  supposed  r^veill^ 
with  at  least  qualified  pleasure,  and  experi- 
ence a  sweet  sense  of  relief  as  the  sun,  high 
up  in  the  heavens,  and  a  dim  recollection  of 
the  labours  of  yesterday,  assure  him  that  he 
cannot  be  bound  upon  an  excursion  which 
demands  an  early  start  to-day;  and  this 
delightful  sense  of  reprieve  I  began  to  expe- 
rience as  I  slowly  opened  my  eyes  and  looked 
out  from  a  narrow  German  bed,  half  covered 
with  still  narrower  sheets,  within  which  I  had 
been  in  vain  endeavouring  to  confine  ray 
person  throughout  the  night,  upon  the  bare 
floor  and  gaily-coloured  ceiling  of  my  simple 
upper  room  at  the  Sulden  inn,  into  which 
the  glorious  morning  sun  was  streaming 
through  the  open  casement  like  a  sea  of 
gold.  No  ;  I  was  evidently  not  being  called 
for  an  early  start;  but  what  was  that  knock- 
ing all  about?  Finding  further  sleep  im- 
possible, I  jumped  up,  and  poking  my  head 
out  of  the  window,  discovered  that  the  whole 
front  of  the  house  was  being  decorated  in 
the  most  jaunty  manner  witli  flags,  .flowers, 
leaves,  and  mottoes,. and  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  a  German  Feiertag;  the  host,  his  daughters, 
and  even  guests,  were  one  and  all  lending  a 
hand,  and  from  the  general  feeUngof  stir  and 
bustle  in  the  air,  it  was  evident  that  the  day 
was  to  be  a  day  of  no  common  order.  See- 
ing further  signs  of  decoration  in  the  direction 
of  the  simple  white  mountain  chapel  on  the 
further  side  of  the  valley,  I  concluded  natu- 
rally that  it  was  some  church  festival  or  saint's 
day,  and  racked  my  brains  without  success, 
while  I  was  dressing,  to  divine  what  incident 
in  the  biography  of  the  Virgin  might  be  fitly 
celebrated  on  the  sth  of  September. 

Descending  leisurely  to  my  breakfast, 
which  a  long  experience  of  the  inns  in  the 
German  Alps  had  led  me  to  order  the  first 
moment  I  was  out  of  bed,  I  found  excite- 
ment everywhere.     The  miscellaneous  horde 
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of  women  who  are  always  bustling  about  a 
Tyrolese  kitchen,  and  whose  united  efforts 
can  on  a  pinch  supply  the  weary  moun- 
taineer with  a  basin  of  watery  soup,  and  a 
dubious  dish  of  dark-coloured  thrice-cooked 
Bratm  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  were 
basiling  about  more  actively  than  ever ;  and 
the  look  of  mingled  pity  and  contempt  with 
which  the  Wirlk  received  my  simple  query, 
"Was  there  anything  particular  going  on  there 
to-day  ?"  warned  rae  that  my  character  must 
suffer  by  any  display  of  ignorance  on  the 
subject.  A  fussy  little  gentleman,  in  a 
Tyrolese  hunting-coat  and  spectacles,  was 
spasmodically  running  in  great  excitement 
up  and  down  the  stairs  between  the  Gastslube 
and  a  balcony  above ;  and  while  mine  host, 
with  an  indignant  "  Anything  going  on  ? 
Ixwk  there ! "  directed  my  attention  to  a 
huge  placard  posted  on  the  wall,  the  fussy 
little  gentleman  gave  me  to  understand,  with 
much  gesticulation  and  an  air  of  mystery, 
that  in  a  short  time  certain  preparations  of 
his  would  be  completed,  and  that  if  I  would 
swallow  my  coffee  with  all  speed,  he  would 
then  be  able  to  enlighten  me  about  the  whole 
affair.  So,  on  a  given  signal  up  I  went  to 
the  balcony :  here  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
but  a  small  telescope,  fastened  by  a  screw  in 
an  almost  vertical  position  to  the  ladder 
which  was  being  used  for  hanging  up  the 
decorations.  I  applied  my  eye  to  the 
sight,  and  at  last,  after  repeated  inquiries 
from  my  friend,  "Dor.'t  you  see  it  now? 
Don't  you  see  the  flag  waving  to  the  left  of 
it  ?  "  descried  the  object  of  all  this  hubbub. 
'I'here,  at  a  'height  of  some  four  to  five 
thousand  feet  above  us,  almost  directly 
over  our  heads  as  it  seemed,  nestled  in  a  sly 
comer  on  the  edge  of  a  precipitous  cliff,  far 
above  the  last  straggling  pine,  and  close  to 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  peeped  out  a  slope 
of  white  woodwork  like  the  sarking  of  a  roof, 
and  underneath  it  a  tiny  bit  of  undeniable 
masonry,  looking  like  a  doll's  house  in  the 
distance,  window  and  all  complete.  "  That's 
it !  that's  the  Payer-hiitte !  more  than  half- 
way up  the  Ortler,  and  it's  to  be  inaugurated 
to-morrow!  Here  are  all  the  particulars," 
he  continued,  and,  turning  once  more  to  the 
placard  below,  I  read  an  announcement 
with  the  following  heading,  printed  in  huge 
capitals : — 

"  Einladung  zur  feierlichen  Einweihung  u. 
Eroftnung  der '  Payerhutte'  auf  dem  Tabaret- 
takamm  (9700')  I " 

My  German  friend  then  further  explained 
to  me  that  the  hut  had  been  erected  by  the 
exertions  of  the  Prag  section  of  the  German- 


Austrian  Alpine  Club,  that  it  was  to  be  called 

the  Payer-hiitte  in  honour  of  Lieutenant  Julius 
Payer,  of  the  Austrian  service,  who  had  done 
so  much  for  the  exploration  of  the  Ortler 
district  by  his  expeditions,  his  maps,  and 
communications  to  their  Alpine  journals; 
that  Lieutenant  Payer  himself  was  to  be  there, 
with  the  President  of  the  Prag  section,  and 
that  invitations  had  been  issued  to  every 
part  of  Austria  and  Germany,  to  Italy, 
France,  and  every  mountaineering  country 
(he  did  not  mention  England),  begging  the 
presence  of  all  interested  in  Alpine  explora- 
tion, on  the  occasion  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  highest  habitable  dwelling  on 
German  soil,  within  three  hours  of  the 
summit  of  the  monarch  of  German  moun- 
tains. What  might  be  the  effect  of  a  pro- 
miscuous acceptance  of  this  comprehensive 
invitation  on  the  very  limited  resources  of 
the  inns  at  Sulden  and  Trafoi,  the  only  inns 
within  reach  of  the  sphere  of  operations  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  hut  itself),  I  forbore  to 
inquire;  but  I  was  assured  ahke  by  our 
host  and  by  my  friend,  who  proved  to  be 
the  secretary  of  the  Munich  section  of  the 
club,  that  there  would  be  "  eine  furchtbarc 
Menge  Menschen "  trooping  into  the  two 
valleys  that  day ;  that  the  roads  over  tlie 
Stelvio,  up  the  Adige  and  over  the  Finster- 
munz  would  be  crowded  with  the  gathering 
mountaineers,  and  that  the  idea  of  getting 
beds  at  Trafoi  for  myself  and  the  three  friends 
who  were  coming  over  the  Stelvio  that  day, 
was  altogether  out  of  the  question.  Moved 
by  these  representations,  I  thought  it  best 
before  advancing  further  to  secure  my  com- 
munications in  the  rear ;  and  leaving  behind 
just  as  many  of  my  least  necessary  articles  as 
I  thought  would  establish  a  lien  upon  my 
room  at  Sulden  in  case  of  need,  I  threw 
the  remainder  into  my  Rikksoik  and  set  off 
for  Trafoi,  determined  to  make  the  most  of 
my  chances  at  both  inns  for  myself  and 
friends. 

Before  starting,  I  had  sounded  the  Munich 
secretary  as  to  «  hether  there  was  any  chance 
of  my  being  permitted  to  join  the  expedition, 
as  the  proceedings  seemed  likely  to  be  amus- 
ing and  characteristic,  and  I  should  have  an 
opportunity,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
of  comparing  the  mountaineering  qualities 
and  ways  of  German  mountaineers,  with 
those  of  my  various  friends  of  the  English 
Alpine  Club.  He  had  assured  me  that  as 
the  invitation  had  been  so  general,  he  had 
no  doubt  I  should  be  welcome,  and  as  there 
were  sure  to  be,  as  it  was,  far  more  people 
at  the  gathering  than  the  hut  could  possibly 
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accommodate,  there  could  be  no  difRculty 
finding  at  least  as  good  accommodation  for 
one  or  two  more.    I  should  find  the  Presi- 
dent himself  at  Trafoi,  and  should  apply  to 
him. 

I  had  long  desired  to  ascend  the  Ortler 
Spitze.  I  had  been  captivated  by  the  beauty 
of  the  peak  just  ten  yeais  ^o,  when  on 
reaching  the  summit  of  the  Stelvio  Pass  from 
the  Bormio  side,  I  first  caught  sight  of  its 
lovely  oiitlire^the  culmjnating  point  of  the 
noblest  view  to  be  seen  from  any  high-road  in 
the  Alps,  Beyond  all  question,  the  Stelvio 
is  the  finest  of  all  the  great  alpine  carriage 
Ijasses.  In  height,  in  audacity,  in  the  diffi- 
culties it  has  to  overcome,  as  well  as  in  the 
grandeur  and  variety  of  the  scenery  through 
wbicb  it  passes,  and,  above  all,  the  surprises 
which  it  affords,  the  Stelvio  road  stands 
unrivalled.  For  six  hours  the  traveller  has 
been  mounting  from  the  Italian  side  through 
rock  scenery  of  the  sternest  kind,  the  mag- 
nificently engineered  road  holding  the  even 
tenour  of  its  way  by  endless  zigaigs  up  the 
steepest  and  loosest  of  shingle  slopes,  bur- 
rowing through  precipices,  protecting  itself 
by  frequent  pent-houses  against  avalanches 
of  snow  or  stones,  and  flying  torrents 
without  number;  no  vegetation  in  view  for 
hours,  scarce  even  a  glimpse  of  snow  high 
up  upon  the  southern  heights.  In  a  moment, 
without  warning,  the  traveller  finds  himself 
above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  at  a  height 
of  9,ai3  feet  above  the  sea,  one  glacier  at  his 
side  almost  reaching  to  the  road  ;  in  front,  the 
ground  descends  so  rapidly  that  it  seems  cut 
away  altogether ;  right  opposite  is  the  mag- 
nificent Madatsh  glacier,  plunging  down 
thousands  of  feet  into  the  deep  pine-clothed 
cleft  of  the  Trafoi  valley  ;  above,  a  complete 
semicircle  ,of  snowy  peaks  tossing  up  their 
heads  hke  vast  wave-crests  in  every  variety  of 
pyramidal  form,  while  supreme  above  them 
all  in  an  overpowering  mass  rises  the  stainless 
white  of  tiie  Oitler,  undisputed  monarch  of 
the  entire  group.  On  no  other  pass  does  a 
road  lead  so  completely  into  the  heart  of  the 
untrodden  snows :  in  no  other  group  is  the 
highest  peak  to  be  found  so  near  to  its  outer 
edge. 

It  is  impossible  Co  have  the  glory  of  this 
view  stretched  before  one  without  longing  to 
make  the  ascent  of  the  Ortler ;  and  on  the 
occasion  of  my  crossing  the  pass  in  1865,  my 
desires  had  been  fired  by  hearing  of  the 
new  route  to  the  top  which  had  been  struck 
out  tlie  year  before  by  those  famous  Btrg- 
sirigers  of  our  Alpine  Club,  Messrs,  Tuckett 
and  liuxton.    On  the  present  occasion,  my 


friends  found  the  whole  pass  from  the 
Austrian  frontier  onwards  alive  with  expect- 
ancy ;  nothing  was  talked  about  at  the  inns 
on  the  way  but  the  approaching  Fest ;  bunt- 
ing and  green-stuff  were  being  mounted 
everywhere,  the  road  was  dotted  with  pedes- 
trians, trudging  along  in  every  variety  of 
garb  and  gaiter,  the  accoutrements  of  no  two 
of  them  agreeing  in  any  single  particular 
except  (to  an  English  eye)  their  absolute  nn- 
adaptability  to  their  purpose  ;  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  my  friends  that  they  would  find 
beds  anywhere  in  the  two  valleys  that 
night  was  universally  and  unanimously  pro- 
nounced absurd.  Meanwhile  I  had  pushed  on 
down  the  Suldenthal.morethan  once  stopped 
on  my  way  by  a  friendly  remonstrance  from 
a  native  at  my  leaving  the  valley  on  such  a 
day  :  "  Sie  gehen  nicht  heute  fort  ?  Heute  ist 
ein  grosse  Feiertag  !  "  and  gaining  the  Stelvio 
road  at  the  Austrian  fort  of  Gomagoi, 
reached  Trafoi  just  in  time  to  anticipate  the 
diligence  and  the  avant-garde  of  the  strag- 
gling column  of  pedestrians.  If  Sulden  was 
alive  with  expectation,  Trafoi  was  in  a  stale 
of  roaring  revelry.  Triumphal  arches  bear- 
ing triumphant  mottoes  spanned  the  road  ; 
flags  waved  from  every  wmdow,  the  whole 
of  the  eighty  inhabitants  of  the  place  were 
collected  in  knots  before  the  inn;  a  brass 
iund  as  motley  as  multitudinous,  composed 
partly  of  very  fat  men  and  partly  of  very 
small  boys,  was  in  vain  attempting  to  get 
into  tune  in  the  intervals  between  frequent 
draughts  of  red  .Tyroler  wine  which  were 
incessantly  being  brought  out  to  them  by  the 
young  ladies  of  die  inn;  while  the  less- 
favoured  many  packed  the  ground-floor  rooms 
of  the  bouse  in  a  dense  mass  of  shirt- 
sleeves, knee-breeches,  and  embroidered 
braces,  smoking,  drinking,  card-playing,  and 
bursting  into  snatches  of  wild  chorus,  which 
would  rise  every  now  and  then  into  the 
dignity  of  a  prolonged  and  unanimous  j ode). 
Beds  promptly  secured,  my  next  thought 
was  to  seek  out  the  Herr  Prasident  of  the 
Prag  section,  whose  name  was  in  every- 
body's mouth,  and  who  was  the  hero  of  the 
hour,  as  the  supreme  arbiter  bibaiHi,  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition.  I 
sent  up  my  card,  and  on  his  entering  the 
Speise-saal,  a  few  moments  afterwards,  pre- 
ferred my  request  for  myself  and  friend.  He 
received  me  in  the  most  gracious  manner, 
and  drawing  himself  up  in  die  first  position, 
commenced  a  series  of  forward  movements 
with  the  upper  portions  of  his  body,  and,  lay- 
ing his  left  liand  on  his  heart,  executed  a 
corresponding  series  of  horizontal  movements 
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with  his  right,  hat  and  all ;  assuring  me  in 
the  most  rounded  periods,  "that  it  would 
give  himself  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  the 
whole  company  the  greatest  joy,  if  we  would 
give  them  the  honour  of  our  company  on  this 
most  interesting  occasion — the  festal  inau- 
guration of  the  highest  refuge  for  travellers, 
at  an  elevation  of  nearly  ten  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  to  assist  m  the  ascent  of  the 
highest  mountain  of  the  Alps  :  I  mean, 
continued,  as  he  noticed  a  slight  look  of 
incredulity  on  ray  face,  "  the  highest  upon 
German  soil."  I  mumbled  out,  English- 
fashion,  my  thanks.  "Would  I  not  be 
thought  to  be  taking  a  liberty  in  joining  the 
party  uninvited?"  "Uninvited!"  exclaimed 
the  Herr  Prasident  with  energy.  "  No  one 
is  UDinviled  1  The  whole  world  ha^  been 
invited  !  ('  Die  ganie  Welt  ist  eingeladcn  ! ') 
The  one  thing  needed  to  crown  the  success 
of  our  assemblage  of  all  nations  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  Payer-hiitte  would  be 
that  some  representatives  of  the  English 
people  should  do  us  the  high  honour  of 
being  present  at  the  ceremony,"  &c.,  &c. 

The  peroration  of  this  speech,  which  took 
some  minutes  in  delivery,  was  abmptly  cut 
short  by  a  deafening  explosion.  The  leaders 
of  tlie  diligence  had  just  been  espied  turning 
the  comer  of  the  last  zigzag  down  the  pass, 
and  the  discharge  of  the  first  great  salvo 
of  the  local  artillery  had  been  reserved  for 
its  triumphal  entry  into  the  village,  bearing,  as 
was  expected,  some  portion  of  the  world- 
gathering  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  firing 
of  the  eight  maroons  which  were  to  con- 
stitute this/dTw  dejoie,  and  which  had  been 
carefully  masked  in  battery  upon  the  edge 
of  the  road,  was  jurliciously  reserved  till 
the  horses  were  within  thirty  yards  of  the 
spot ;  partly,  no  doubt,  to  reader  the  surprise 
more  comjilele ;  partly  with  a  view  to  quiet- 
ing the  nerves  of  the  two  old  ladies  in  the 
interior,  who  had  been  in  one  spasm  of 
terror  (small  blame  to  them)  the  whole  way 
down  the  zigzags,  and  who  would  now  feel 
with  Agag  that  life  had  no  more  terrors  left 
for  them.  Off  thundered  the  maroons,  just 
in  time ;  the  horses,  who  looked  as  if  they 
had  no  spare  enecgies  to  be  daunted  by 
imaginary  fears,  charged  into  a  sea  of 
smoke ;  the  last  of  the  maroons  leapt  back  in 
recoil  across  the  road  just  in  time  to  avoid 
the  nose  of  the  first  leader;  such  portion  of 
the  band  as  had  completed  their  last  round 
of  liquor,  struck  up  the  Austrian  National 
Hymn,  and  for  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  general  enthusiasm,  for  that  day,  readied 
its  height   Introductions,  greetings  (kisses  not 


excepted), and  bowings withoutnumber,  were 
exchanged  between  the  new  arrivals  and  those 
waiting  to  receive  them ;  and  before  long  the 
Herr  Prasident  set  off  at  the  head  of  the 
greater  portion  of  his  followers,  amid  a  second 
discharge  of  artillery,  and  fresh  triumphal 
music  from  the  band,  to  march  to  Sulden,  from 
which  place  the  greater  number  of  the  parly 
were  to  make  the  ascent  to  the  hut  next  day. 
The  signs  of  festivity,  nevertheless,  were  kept 
up  at  Trafoi  during  the  entire  afternoon  and 
night  with  unabated  vigour  ;  explosions  from 
one,  two,  or  more  of  the  maroons  were 
perpetually  taking  place  without  the  smallest 
provocation,  and  at  the  most  unexpected 
moments ;  the  band  kept  fitfully  bursting  out 
into  waltzes,  polkas,  and  triumphal  marches, 
and  the  general  hubbub  of  drinking,  playing, 
dancing,  and  singing  within  the  inn  never 
flagged,  though  I  am  bound  to  state,  so  far 
as  I  could  see,  it  did  not  culminate  in  a 
single  case  of  drunkenness;  thanks,  partly 
to  the  extremely  non-alcoholic  character  of 
the  Tyroler  wine,  partly  to  that  nicely- 
regulated  slowness  of  imbibition  by  which 
the  German  preserves  hinaseif  from  excess, 
taking  care  never  to  keep  on  board,  at  one 
time,  enough  liquor  to  make  him  drunk.  In 
drinking,  as  in  other  things,  it  is  the  pace  that 
kills. 

The  programme  for  the  next  day,  as  I  had 
ascertained  from  the  Prasident,  was  to  be  as 
follows: — twopartiesweretoascendtothebut, 
one  from  Sulden,  and  one  from  Trafoi.  The 
Sulden  party  were  to  start  at  eleven  o'clock, 
the  Trafoi  party,  having  an  hour's  more 
ascent  before  them,  at  ten,  so  that  both  parties 
miglit  arrive  together.  At  four  p.m.  the 
solemn  inauguration  of  the  hut  was  to  take 
place,  after  which,  those  who  had  no  appetite 
for  the  Ortler  Spitze  were  to  descend,  the 
remainder  were  to  pass  the  night  at  the  hut, 
and  ascend  the  mountain  on  the  following 
morning,  and  on  the  descent  of  this  last  party 
to  Trafoi  the  same  evening,  the  festivities 
were  to  reach  their  climax.  The  success  of  the 
whole  thing  would  depend  upon  the  weather; 
many  and  anxious  were  the  looks  cast  up  to 
the  sky,  over  which  clouds  were  beginning  to 
gather,  and,  as  is  invariably  the  case  on  such 
occasions,  neither  wind  nor  glass  could  be 
pronounced  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  morning,  however,  belied  the  expec- 
tation of  the  prophets  of  evil ;  the  sky  was 
brilliant,  if  not  cloudless,  and  as  sleep  was 
rendered  impossible  from  an  early  hour  by 
a  continual  discharge  of  the  maroons,  we 
were  down  in  good  time,  and  had  all  our 
preparations  complbte  for  the  start  at  ten. 
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To  our  surprise,  however,  we  found  the  house 
stripped  of  all  the  mountaineers  of  the  night 
before;  the  wary  Germans,  some  of  whom 
!  were  not  of  the  age,  and  few  of  whom  were 
of  the  proportions,  best  suited  to  rapid 
climbing,  had  crept  off  la  detachments  at  an 
early  hour,  so  as  to  have  the  whole  morning 
for  the  ascent ;  so  that  when  we  started  with 
our  porter,  and  a  couple  of  unattached 
amateurs,  at  the  prescribed  hour  of  ten,  we 
found  ourselves  the  last  of  the  party,  and 
enjoyed  all  the  honours  of  the  official /r«  de 
j'oie  to  ourselves. 

Our  path  led  us  for  half-a-mile  in  the 
direction  of  the  beautiful  spot  at  the  Heiligen 
DreiBrunnen,  above  Trafoi.  We  then  crossed 
the.  stream,  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half  as- 
cended the  very  steep  slope  which  iaces  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Stelvio  Road,  The  path 
had  evidently  been  newly  made  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  for  the  strangers'  benefit  was  marked 
at  every  turn  by  a  broad  streak  of  red  paint 
on  tree,  rock,  or  ground.  Straight  up  it  led 
us,  under  a  burning  sun,  through  thick  pines 
and  aroUa  bushes,  up  some  awkward  water- 
courses and  narrow  kdges,  till  it  landed  us, 
about  half-way  to  our  destination,  on  a  dreary 
plateau  of  stone  debris,  from  which  we  had 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  Stelvio  Road,  wind- 
ing up  its  apparently  impossible  slopes,  full 
in  front  of  us.  We  could  here  fully  appre- 
ciate the  marvellous  audacity  of  the  project 
to  cany  a  road  over  such  a  barrier ;  it  cannot 
be  called  a  pass,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word.  The  road  does  not,  as  in  most  other 
passes,  ascend  a  long  valley  to  its  head,  and 
then  pass  imperceptibly  over  a  watershed ; 
from  the  very  outset,  at  Trafoi,  it  takes  to 
the  wild  mountain  side,  and  climbs  straight 
up,  across  slopes  of  the  most  formidable 
steepness  and  looseness,  to  the  very  summit 
of  the  range.  There  b  scarcely  a  visible  de- 
pression at  the  top  for  the  road  to  traverse ; 
and  in  fact,  as  we  all  agreed,  it  should  be 
classed  as  a  peak  rather  than  as  a  pass. 

Pushing  onwards,  a  few  minutes  more 
brought  us  within  sight  of  the  hut  right 
above  us,  and  we  could  just  distinguish  a 
number  of  figures  clustered  like  bees  upon  a 
rock  in  front  of  it.  The  flag  of  the  German- 
Austrian  Alpine  Club,  with  its  vertical  stripes 
of  red  and  while,  could  be  seen  waving  from 
the  top;  while,  to  our  great  amusement,  in 
curious  incongruity  with  all  the  elements  of 
the  scene,  there  was  wafted  down  to  us  a 
confused  jumble  of  sound  from  our  old 
friends  of  the  brass  band.  A  hot,  thirsty 
climb  of  near  two  hours  more  up  a  waste  of 
loose  stones,  without  a  vestige  of  shade  or  a 


drop  of  water,  brought  us  to  the  edge  of  the 
rocky  ridge  which  divides  the  Sulden  valley 
from  that  of  T'rafoi.  A  few  minutes  more 
up  the  ridge,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd  of  nearly  one  hundred  per- 
sons peeping  down  into  the  mouth  of  the 
hut,  which  was  so  buried  between  protecting 
rocks  on  either  side  as  to  look  rather  hke  a 
cave  than  a  human  habitation. 

The  hut  we  found  substantially  built  of 
solid  masonry,  with  a  coating  of  cement ;  a 
windowwith  stout  double-glass  panes  at  either 
end,  the  one  eye  peering  down  to  Sulden,  the 
other  to  Trafoi ;  in  the  centre  a  tablet  with  an 
inscription  stating  that  the  Payer-hiitte  had 
been  buih  by  the  Prag  section  of  the  Alpine 
Club,  187s;  while  over  the  door  were  printed, 
large  letters,  the  following  verses  ;^ 

"  Willk«niii«n  I  Hen  imd  Hand  lum  Gruu 
Auf.ts[lcrTabarctU  Wand 
An  H6cit«  Warto  italuu  you 
Im  ■chSncn  UouUchcD  Alpcnlind  I 
Hid  iiablt  dtr  Pa.er-blltte  Hon 
Zur  OiOa-fahn  die  Gllfder; 
Uit  irunktiom  Aues  tcbaut  Uir  dort 
Auf  1  Land  Tir:^  fauiHidn  I " 

We  were  conducted  most  courteously  by 
the  President  into  the  hut,  which  was  packed 
as  full  as  it  could  hold,  and  a  large  dish  of 
excellent  hot  broth,  with  a  tumbler  full  of 
wine,  was  placed  before  each  of  us.  Building 
and  fittings  appeared  to  be  of  the  most  perfect 
character;  the  building  only  too  wellfini  shed, 

,  except  through  the  door,  no  particle  of  air 
could  find  its  way  into  the  room.     Its  size 

ight  be  some  twenty  to  twenty-four  feet  by 
fifteen.  On  the  left,  the  entire  length  i^-as 
taken  up  by  a  long  sleeping  shelf,  covered  with 
small  mattrasses,  coverlets,  and  pillows,  con- 
taining in  all  ten  complete  berths  side  by  side. 
At  the  head  of  each  was  a  square  hole  lined 
with  wood,  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  in 
which  the  occupants  might  place  their  valu- 
ables, and  each  containing  a  pair  of  nice 
straw  slippers.  At  the  far  end  stood  a  roomy 
stove,  with  several  large  pots  comfortably 
hissing  upon  it ;  in  the  centre  of  the  right 
hand  wall  was  a  deep  cupboard,  containing  a 
complete  set  of  cooking  utensils,  crockery, 
glass,  cutlery,  silver,  &c.,  all  of  the  neatest 
and  most  substantial  kind ;  large  crocks 
labelled Z«tA<w-,5a/s,  Ca/i,  H^ojj^.&c,  with 
every  small  article  which  could  by  any  possi- 
bility be  required  by  future  occupants.  Even 
a  rope  and  ice-axe  had  not  been  forgotten 
among  the  properties  of  the  hut ;  the  side- 
walls  bristled  with  pegs  j  substantia!  chairs, 
tables,  and  benches  occupied  the  available 
space  on  the  floor.  Nothing  could  be  more 
perfect  and  inviting  than  the  whole  appear- 
ance of  the  room  and  fittings. 
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Every  type  of  German,  every  profession, 
seemed  to  be  represented  in  the  group  around 
us ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  two  Italians 
and  ourselves,  none  but  Germans  had  re- 
sponded to  the  President's  liberal  invitation 
to  "  die  ganze  Welt,"  Before  long,  the  whole 
party  was  summoned  out  to  be  photographed, 
and  nearly  an  hour  was  spent  in  vain  efforts 
to  dot  about  in  natural  groups,  upon  the 
narrow  ridge  of  rock,  the  eighty-six  persons 
present.  No  sooner  was  one  little  knot  posed 
to  perfection,  than  it  was  discovered  that  it 
totally  eclipsed  another  knot  b^indj  and 
when  all  seemed  ready,  it  was  found  that 
about  one-half  of  the  people  would  be  out  of 
the  picture  altogether.  At  length  we  were 
all  squeezed  into  a  dense  mass,  with  heads 
at  least  protruding  in  the  line  of  fire ;  and  as 
no  one  but  my  friend  and  self  saw  a  tinge  of 
comic  in  the  posing  of  such  a  medley  group 
on  such  a  spot,  the  whole  party  sat  on  with  an 
unbroken  gravity  which  must  have  rejoiced 
the  pliotographer's  heart,  and  the  photograph 
was  pronounced  a  complete  success. 

This  over,  the  real  business  of  the  day 
commenced.  The  Heir  Prasident  mounted 
upon  a  plank,  and  summoning  all  around 
him,  delivered  the  inauguration  speech.  He 
b^an  by  giving  a  complete  history  of  the 
undertaking;  how,  years  ago,  a  committee 
from  various  sections  of  the  club  had  been 
appointed,  and  had  done  nothing  (it  was 
most  satisfactory  to  an  English  ear  to  hear 
that  even  in  Germany  a  committee  might  be 
appointed,  and  nothing  come  of  it) ;  how 
many  meetings  had  been  held,  and  in  how 
many  different  places;  how  at  length  the 
section  Prag  had  taken  the  matter  up,  col- 
lected subscriptions  from  the  other  sections, 
and  itself  undertaken  to  carry  out  and  com- 
plete the  work.  ,  He  described  the  various 
difficulties  which  had  to  be  contended  with 
in  its  execution ;  and  in  justification  of  the 
name  of  the  hut,  passed  a  glowing  euJogium 
on  the  services  rendered  in  the  exploration 
of  the  district  by  Lieutenant  Payer,  who  had 
expected  himself  to  be  present  on  the  occa- 
sion. He  then  described  in  earnest  and 
impassioned  language  the  glory  of  having 
erected  at  such  a  height  and  in  such  a  re- 
gion, an  asylum  from  the  storm,  a  refuge 
for  the  weary,  an  assistance  to  the  weak, 
in  reaching  through  the  perils  of  eternal 
snow  the  highest  summit  of  the  Vaterland ; 
and  in  the  most  solemn  manner  formally 
handed  over  the  hut,  its  equipment  and  its 
keeping,  to  the  chaise  of  the  two  innkeepers 
of  the  Sidden  and  Trafoi  Valleys,  of  the 
Herr  Curd  of  Sulden — himself  the  proprietor 


of  an  inn — and  of  the  guides  of  the  district. 
Having  expatiated  on  the  responsibilities 
involved  in  the  charge,  he  concluded  b)' 
expressing  his  thanks  to  every  single  person 
who  had  assisted  in  the  work,  to  the  various 
sections  of  the  club,  their  committees  and 
their  subscribers  ;  to  the  planners 
intenders  of  the  work  ;  to  the 
penters,  and  painters  employed  upon  it ;  to 
all  the  members  of  the  club,  and  all  strangers 
there  present ;  and  finally,  to  the  brass  band, 
which  had  in  so  liebenswiirdig  a  manner  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  day.  A  glass 
of  wine  was  handed  up  to  him  ;  at  word  of 
command  three  precise,  regular,  and  loud 
"  Hochs !"  were  roared  out  by  the  eighty-six, 
and  the  band  struck  up  once  more  the  Aus- 
trian national  hymn.  Then  followed  speakei 
after  speaker,  all  eloquent  on  the  same 
theme :  the  perils  of  the  snow,  the  delight 
and  the  security  of  such  an  asylum  {asil); 
above  all,  the  energy  and  liberality  of  the 
Prag  section  and  Herr  Prasident  Stiidl.  The 
Munich  section,  the  Wurtemberg  section,  the 
Vienna  section,  and  niany  sections  more, 
each  had  its  innings  of  eloquence,  and  pro- 
posed its  peculiar  toast :  and  to  each  the 
company  replied  with  a  thrice-repeated  well- 
drilled  "Hoch!"  One  speaker  alone,  an 
Italian,  representative  of  the  Sondrio  section 
of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club,  worked  up  his 
hearers  beyond  the  height  of  a  measured 
enthusiasm  by  a  vein  of  sentiment  pitched  in 
a  higher  key  :  "  His  feelings  were  too  deep 
for  words,  the  feelings  of  every  one  present, 
he  could  see,  were  too  deep  for  words  also  ;" 
and,  alter  exhausting  the  vocabulary  of  senti- 
ment to  describe  the  glory  of  the  mountains 
and  the  efforts  made  by  man  to  overcome 
their  perils,  he  rose  to  the  crowning  glory  of 
thePayerhulte:  "  On  such  a  spot  every  noble 
feeling  of  the  heart  rose  to  its  highest  power, 
every  ignoble  one  sank  to  its  lowest;  all 
barriers  of  race,  creed,  and  station  between 
man  and  man  were  cast  down  in  the  sense  of  a 
common  humanity ;  and  the  soul,  freed  from 
every  taint  of  sin,  was  lost  in  the  love  of  purity, 
of  freedom,  and  of  man  {Mcnschheii) !  I " 

At  this  a  murmur  of "  Bravos  1 "  rose  to  the 
lips  of  the  audience,  for  once  disturbed  from 
its  gravity ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  speech  the 
whole  assembly  responded,  though  with  some 
astonishment,  to  our  British  "  One  cheer 
more ! "  More  speeches  followed,  all  in  the 
same  strain  of  earnest  business;  the  Presi- 
dent declared  the  hut  open,  and  the  official 
proceedings  were  at  a  close. 

C.   G.    KAUSAV, 

(To  be  <0nduded  in  next  Pari^ 
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THE  shepherd-boy  is  singing. 
His  sheep  are  resting  still ; 
The  lark  is  upward  winging, 
The  sun  is  on  the  hill. 


Deep  hidden  in  the  distance, 
The  thrush  throws  out  his  strain ; 

The  cuckoo,  with  in  si  stance. 
Repeats  the  old  refrain. 


The  linnet,  crested  rover, 

Sings  sweet  from  yonder  tree  ; 

And  now  and  then  flies  over 
A  humming  honey-bee. 


The  mingling  choir  of  voices 
Is  like  a  pleasant  song. 

When  every  one  rejoices, 
And  would  the  joy  prolong. 


Sweet  the  artless  unison, 
And  sweet  the  breezy  blue, 

And  sweet  the  grass  to  look  upon, 
With  daisies  peeping  through. 

E.   CONDER  GI 
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THE   SERVICE   OF  STEAM. 

L — THE   POWER  OF  MACHINERY. 
Bt  JOHN  BOURNE,  C.E. 


TV/J  ECHANICAL  power  is  pressure  acting 
■'■•A  through  space.  Mere  pressure  does 
not  constitute  or  create  power.  There  must 
also  be  motion,  and  the  amount  of  the  power 
is  determinable  by  the  amount  of  the  pres- 
sure multiplied  by  the  space  through  which 
the  pressure  acts.  A  mountain,  a  house,  or 
any  other  heavy  object  resting  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  does  not  generate  power. 
But  if  a  heavy  weight,  such  as  a  ton  of  any 
material,  be  suspended  by  a  rope,  and  allowed 
to  descend  towards  the  earth,  it  will  generate 
power  during  the  descent  One  ton  descend- 
ing through  one  foot,  will  generate  the  same 
amotmt  of  power  as  half  a  ton  descending 
trough  two  feet,  and  so  of  all  other  propor- 
tions of  motion  and  pressure  or  weight. 
The  cylinder  of  a  steam-engine,  with  an  area 
of  piston  of  one  square  foot,  and  with  a 
stroke  of  one  foot,  will  generate  just  the  same 
amount  of  power  per  stroke  as  a  cylinder 
with  an  area  of  piston  of  half  a  square  foot, 
and  with  a  stroke  of  two  feet  This  is  Unta- 
mount  to  saying  that  with  any  given  pressure 
of  steam,  cylinders  of  equal  capacities, 
whatever  their  relative  proportions  of  length 
and  diameter,  will  generate  equal  powers 
during  each  stroke ;  and  this  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  engineers.  Whatever  the  machine 
may  be,  whether  a  steam-engine,  a  water- 
wheel,  a  roasting-jack  driven  by  a  weight,  or 
any  other  mechanism,  the  general  law  holds 
good  that  the  pressure  or  weight  multiplied 
by  the  space  through  which  it  acts  represents 
the  power.  Power  is  therefore  measurable 
by  foot-pounds  just  as  ordinary  matter  is 
measurable  by  weight  and  bulk. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  even  the  most  cursory 
inquirer,  that  machines  of  whatever  kind 
divide  themselves  into  two  great  classes.  In 
one  of  these  power  is  generated,  and  such 
machines  are  consequently  termed  prime 
movers .  In  the  other  class,  the  power 
already  existing  is  only  transformed,  distri- 
buted, or  applied.  Steam-engines,  water- 
wlieels,  windmills,  electro-motive  engines, 
solar  engines,  and  all  other  instruments  for 
the  production  of  power,  fall  under  the  first 
class ;  while  spinning  and  weaving  machinery, 
wood-working  machinery,  hydraulic  presses, 
tools,  pumps,  and  instruments  and  apparatus 
of  whatever  kind  that  are  driven  by  power, 
tall  under  the  second  class. 
XVll—ao 


And  here  it  is  proper  to  remark  that, 
although  for  the  sake  of  convenience  we  talk 
of  machines  which  generate  power,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  those  which  only  trans- 
mit or  consume  power,  the  definition  is  in 
reality  an  incorrect  one,  as  no  spedes  of 
machine  can  generate  power  out  of  nothing; 
I  and  all  that  the  qiachines  called  prime 
movers  really  do,  is  to  intercept  and  utilise 
some  part  of  the  mechanical  power  which  is 
circulating  through  the  universe.  So  far  as 
we  can  at  present  see,  the  whole  of  the 
power  which  we  can  render  subservient  to 
our  uses,  comes  or  came  originally  from  the 
sun.  Ericsson  has  lately  constructed  a  solar 
engine,  which  is  the  practical  realisation  of 
an  old  idea,  whereby  the  concentration  of 
the  sun's  rays  upon  some  fluid,  causing  its 
expansion,  was  to  generate  power.  Water- 
wheels  are  driven  by  streams  fed  by  rain, 
which  was  exhaled  as  vapour  from  the  ocean 
by  the  sun's  heat;  and  windmills  derive  their 
motion  from  currents  of  air  set  in  motion 
either  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  sun.  The 
mechanical  power  developed  by  animals  is 
derived  from  the  food  they  consume,  which 
was  grown  and  ripened  by  the  action  of  the 
sun;  and  even  steam-engines  derive  their 
power  from  the  same  source.  The  steam- 
engine  is  merely  an  instrument  for  obtaining 
power  fi'om  the  steam  in  the  boiler,  which 
power  has  been  derived  from  the  heat  pro- 
duced by  the  coaL  But  the  coal  is  merely 
the  legacy  of  primeval  forests  in  which  a 
structure  of  carbon  was  built  up  by  the 
dissociating  effect  of  the  sun's  rays,  which 
decomposed  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  separated  it  with  an  expenditure 
of  mechanical  power  into  its  constituent 
portions  of  oxygen  and  carbon.  The  me- 
chanical power  expended  in  effecting  this 
separation,  is  recovered  when  the  two  sub- 
stances recombine;  and  the  power  now  said 
to  be  generated  by  our  steam-engines  is 
merely  the  consumption  of  the  power  accu- 
mulated by  the  sun  in  primeval  times  when 
coal  is  used,  or  in  modem  times  when  wood 
used.  Coal,  like  gunpowder,  is  virtually  a 
spring  under  tension,  which  in  being  let 
down  generates  power;  and  to  reproduce  the 
tension,  as  much  power  must  be  consumed 
as  was  obtained  by  the  relaxation.  This 
ipring,  however,  is  being  perpetually  wound 
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up  for  us  by  the  sun ;  and  all  that  the 
machines  called  prime  movers  do,  is  to  con- 
vert this  potential  energy  into  actual  energy 
or  mechanical  power.  The  influence  of  the 
sun  upon  our  planet  probably  extends  further 
than  has  been  hitherto  suspected.  We  know 
that  the  attraction  of  cohesion  may  be 
dissolved  by  heat,  as  solids  when  subjected 
to  a  high  temperature  assume  the  liquid  or 
vaporous  form.  Cohesion,  therefore,  is  not 
an  essential  property  of  matter ;  and  there  are 
good  grounds  for  believing,  that  the  same 
may  be  said  of  gravity.  The  force  of  gravity 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
and  follows  the  same  laws  in  this  respect  as 
light  or  sound.  Two  hundred  years  ago, 
Robert  Hooke  demonstrated  experimentally, 
that  an  attraction  resembling  that  of  gravita- 
tion may  be  produced  by  creating  a  vibra- 
tion in  the  particles  of  bodies;  and  gravity 
may  be  the  result  of  such  a  vibration  in  the 
matter  composing  the  earth  produced  by 
the  light  of  the  sun. 

-»In  the  application  of  machinery  to  the 
uses  of  life  there  are  two  main  indications 
to  be  fulfilled.  The  first  is  to  generate  the 
power  with  the  least  waste  or  the  most 
economy,  and  the  second  is  to  apply  the 
power  so  generated  to  the  work  which  has 
to  be  done  in  the  simplest  and  most  efficient 
manner  possible.  Water-power,  where  acces- 
sible, is  probably  the  best  and  most  equable 
motor ;  but,  in  general,  water-powet  is  liable 
to  interruption  during  droughts;  it  is  often 
only  to  be  obtaihed  in  inconvenient  situa- 
tions ;  and  on  the  whole  a  preference  is  now 
veiy  generally  given  to  steam-power,  even  in 
cases  to  whidi  either  power  is  equally  appli- 
cable. For  railways  and  steam  navigation, 
for  draining  mines,  aiding  the  operations  of 
agriculture,  and  for  the  multifarious  uses  to 
which  motive  power  has  now  to  be  applied, 
the  steam-engine  is,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  the  only  available  motor ; 
for  although  gas-engines,  electro-motive  en- 
gines, and  a  few  other  kinds  of  motive-power 
machines,  have  been  employed  in  some 
cases  where  a  very  small  amount  of  power 
was  sufficient,  these  contrivances  have  not 
obtained  any  such  wide  introducrion  as  to 
be  commercially  important,  or  to  require 
further  notice  here.  It  is  the  steam-engine 
which  is  the  great  source  of  motive  power 
in  modem  times,  and  it  is  to  its  improve- 
ment that  the  efforts  of  engineerB  are  there- 
fore mainly  directed. 

It  has  long  been  knovn  that  one  of  Ihe 
most  effective  expedients  of  economy  in 
ateam-engines  was  to  use  steam  of  a  con- 


siderable pressure  expansively  in  the  engine. 
In  other  words,  steam  of  a  high  tension  is 
maintained  in  the  boiler ;  but  instead  of  allow- 
ing it  to  flow  into  the  cylinder  during  the 
whole  of  the  stroke,  it  is  shut  off  by  a  proper 
valve  after  a  small  part  of  the  stroke  has 
been  performed,  say  one-tenCh,  leaving  the 
rest  of  the  stroke  to  be  performed  by  the 
expanding  steam.  Only  one-tenth  of  the 
steam  is  thus  consumed  in  performing  a 
stroke,  but  there  will  be  a  good  deal  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  power  generated  ;  and 
the  difference  goes  in  favour  of  this  system, 
which  is  consequently  now  very  generally 
adopted.  It  has  also  been  found  advan- 
tageous to  keep  the  cylinder  hot,  by  sur- 
rounding it  by  another  cylinder  containing 
steam ;  and  to  superheat  the  steam  some- 
what by  imparting  to  it  a  rather  higher  tem- 
perature than  that  due  to  its  elasticity,  by 
the  contact  of  hot  flues  or  pipes  applied 
for  this  purpose.  All  these  expedients  of 
economy  are,  however,  only  applicable  within 
a  limited  range.  A  very  high  pressure  of 
steam  involves  the  necessity  of  a  very  strong 
and  costly  boiler,  and  a  very  strong  and 
costly  engine.  If  the  expansion  of  the  steam 
be  more  than  ten  times,  not  much  economy 
is  obtained  from  the  higher  grades,  and  a 
very  large  and  costly  engine  becomes  neces- 
sarj-  to  generate  the  power.  If  the  steam 
be  heated  to  a  temperature  much  over 
350°  Fahr,,  the  oil  in  the  cylinder  is  car- 
bonised, the  hemp  packing  of  the  stuffing- 
boxes  is  burnt  out,  the  faces  of  the  slide- 
valve  become  rough,  and  so  many  practical 
inconveniences  are  encountered,  that  the 
attempt  to  employ  higher  temperatures  has 
had  to  be  abandoned.  In  the  present  piac- 
rice  of  the  best  engineers,  the  considerations 
which  weigh  upon  one  side  and  the  other  of 
this  quesrion  have  been  brought  to  a  balance, 
and  the  consumption  of  coal  has  been 
brought  down  to  about  two  pounds  per 
actual  or  indicated  horse-power  per  hour  in 
the  best  condensing  engines. 

And  here  it  may  be  convenient  to  explain 
that  there  are  at  present  two  kinds  of  steam- 
engines  in  common  use,  one,  the  high- 
pressure  engine  in  which  the  steam,  after 
having  pressed  the  piston  to  the  end  erf  the 
cylinder,  is  dismissed  into  atmosphere,  and 
the  other,  the  condensing  engine,  in  which 
the  steam,  after  having  pressed  the  piston  to 
the  end  of  the  cylinder,  escapes  into  the 
condenser,  where,  meeting  with  a  shower  of 
cold  water,  it  is  condensed,  and  forms  a 
um,  which  sucks  the  piston  on  the  one 
side,  while  the  steam  presses  it  on  the  other. 
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By  the  intervention  of  the  slide  valve, 
which  is  moved  by  the  engine,  the  pressure 
is  alternately  thrown  on  one  side  of  the 
piston,  and  on  the  other,  thus  producing 
motion  to  and  fro,  which  by  the  crank  gives 
a  rotatory  motion  to  the  shaft  by  which  the 
power  is  imparted  to  the  raachincB  to  be 
driven.  Locomotive  engines  are  necessarily 
high-pressure  engines,  and  the  spent  steam 
is  discharged  Irom  them  in  a  series  of  puffs. 
Steamboat  engines  are  almost  uniformly  con- 
den  sing,and  the  water  which  accomplishes  the 
condensation  is  discharged  overboard  as  a 
stream  of  hot  water.  The  large  class  of 
pumping  and  factory  engines  are  generally 
condensing,  while  the  bulk  of  small  engines 
are  of  the  high-pressure  variety.  High- 
pressure  engines  are  less  economical  than 
condensing,  as  they  lose  the  benefit  of  the 
vacuum  which  is  got  without  any  extra 
expense  of  steam  or  coal ;  but  they  are 
cheaper  in  construction,  and  may  be  intro- 
duced in  many  cases  where  condensing 
engines  could  not  be  applied.  On  railways, 
for  example,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry 
the  large  quantity  of  cold  water  required  for' 
condensation. 

In  all  cases  in  which  power  is  produced 
by  heat,  there  must  be  two  temperatures, 
and  in  the  condensing  steam-engine  the 
boiler  represents  one  of  these  temperatures, 
while  the  condenser  represents  the  other, 
and  the  engine  stands  at  the  middle  of 
the  train.  And  just  as  heat '  may  be 
made  to  generate  power,  so  power  may  be 
made  to  generate  heat.  The  bearings  of 
steam-engines,  if  screwed  too  tightly  down, 
become  hot  by  friction,  and  the  heat 
generated  is  the  equivalent  of  the  power 
which  disappears.  Rum  ford  made  water 
boil  by  the  heat  generated  by  a  blunt  borer 
when  employed  to  bore  a  cannon  ;  and  in 
every  case  in  which  power  disappears, 
heat  is  generated,  or  electricity,  or  some 
other  form  of  power,  which  power  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  mechanical  power  expended. 
Whatever  has  been  predicated  about  the 
eternity  of  matter,  may  be  also  predicated 
about  the  eternity  of  power  or  force,  and 
matter  itself  may  only  be  a  form  of  force.  It 
has  been  ascertained  by  careful  experiment 
that  the  power  expended  when  a  weight  of 
one  pound  descends  through  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-two  feet,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  when  a  weight  of  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-two  pounds  descends  through  one 
foot,  will  generate  heat  enough,  rightly 
utilised,  to  raise  one  pound  of  water  one 
degree  Fahr.  in  temperature.    When,  there- 


fore, the  water  discharged  by  a  waterfall  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-two  feet  high  is  pre- 
cipitated into  the  abyss,  the  mechanical 
power  which  might  be  obtained  if  the  water 
had  been  employed  to  turn  water-wheels  or 
other  hydraulic  motors  is  not  annihilated, 
but  is  transformed  into  heat,  and  raises  the 
water  one  degree  in  temperature. 

The  discovery  of  the  exact  numerical 
equivalence  of  heat  and  power  enables  us  to 
determine  the  mechanical  efficacy  of  the 
steam-engine  as  a  thermo-djmaraic  machine. 
For  as  each  seven  hundred  and  seventy-two 
pounds  lifted  one  foot  is  equivalent  to  the 
raising  of  one  pound  of  water  one  degree 
in  temperature,  the  total  power  of  the 
engine,  if  employed  to  generate  heat,  will,  if 
the  engine  is  a  perfect  one,  reproduce  the 
heat,  as  measured  by  the  evaporation  of 
water  or  othernrise,  which  was  originally 
expended  in  the  production  of  the  power. 
When  a  heavy  weight  is  lifted  by  a  lever, 
there  is  no  gain  of  power  by  the  operation, 
but  only  a  transformation  of  power.  If  the 
two  parts  of  the  lever  be  in  the  proportion  of 
ten  to  one,  then  ten  times  the  weight  may 
be  lifted  by  the  hand  with  the  aid  of  the 
lever  that  can  be  lifted  unassisted.  But  the 
weight  will  only  be  moved  through  one- 
tenth  of  the  distance  that  the  hand  moves ; 
and  the  force  or  weight  multiplied  by  the 
space  passed  through  remains  in  all  cases  a 
constant  quantity.  So,  also,  if,  by  the  aid  of 
a  crane,  a  weight  be  raised  by  one  man, 
which  could  otherwise  be  only  lifted  by  ten 
men,  there  will  be  no  gain  in  power  by  the 
use  of  the  crane,  as  the  loss  in  speed  will 
be  in  the  exact  proportion  of  the  increase  of 
raising  force ;  and  ten  separate  men,  each 
with  his  crane,  would  only  do  the  same 
amount  of  work  in  a  given  time  that  the  ten 
men  would  do  if  conjointly  employed  to  lift 
the  weight  direct.  In  all  machines  by  which 
power  is  transmitted  or  transformed,  whether 
a  crane,  screw,  hydraulic  press,  or  any  othe> 
apparatus,  there  is  neither  gain  nor  loss  of 
power,  but  merely  such  a  modification  of  it 
as  will  make  it  more  conveniently  applicable 
to  the  purpose  in  hand — ^just  as  a  cubic  foot 
of  iron  may  be  beaten  into  a  plate  or  into 
a  bar  or  other  form  proper  for  a  special 
purpose,  though  in  point  of  quantity  it 
remains  a  cubic  foot  of  iron  as  before.  While, 
however,  this  is  theoretically  true,  there  is  in 
all  machines  a  loss  of  effect  from  fnctton 
and  other  similar  causes;  so  that  in  every 
transformation  of  iwwer  the  exact  amount 
originally  expended  will  not  be  reproduced  ; 
but  there  will  be  a  certain  loss  which  will 
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represent  the  mechanical  imperfection  of  the 
machine.  In  the  steam-engine  the  same 
law  holds.  The  exact  equivalence  of  heat 
and  power  being  known,  it  becomes  easy 
tell  how  much  heat  the  power  known  to  be 
exerted  by  a  steam-engine  should  produce, 
if  employed  for  that  purpose,  and  that 
amount  of  heat  ought  to  reproduce  the 
power  if  the  engine  were  a  perfect  one.  But 
in  practice  it  is  found  that  the  very  best 
engines  require  ten  times  the  quantity  of 
heat  to  generate  a  given  power  that  is 
tUcoreticaUy  shown  to  be  necessary,  on  the 
supposition  that  there  was  no  loss,  and  the 
conclusion  is  thus  forced  upon  us  that  the 
steam-engine,  even  in  its  best  modem  form, 
is  a  very  wasteful  machine.  The  main  cause 
of  this  waste  is  the  low  temperature  of  the 
steam  in  the  boiler.  ■  Power  is  generated  in 
thermo-dynamic  engines  by  the  subsidence 
of  temperature  from  one  point  to  another — 
just  as  power  is  generated  in  a  water-wheel 
by  the  subsidence  of  the  water  from  one  level 
to  another.  The  further  removed  these 
points  are,  the  larger  the  amount  of  power 
generated  will  be,.  But  in  a  steam-engine, 
while  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  is  3,000° 
Fahr.,  the  temperature  of  the  boiler  is  pro- 
bably only  300°  Fahr.,  and  this  stands  at 
one  end  of  the  thermo-dynamic  chain,  while 
the  condenser,  with  a  temperature  of  100°, 
stands  at  the  other  end.  The  effective  fell 
is  therefore  only  300° ;  and  power  is  wasted 
in  much  the  same  way  in  which  the  power  of 
a  waterfall  would  be  wasted  if  only  a  tenth 
of  the  (all  were  utilised  in  the  production  of 
power,  instead  of  the  whole  amount.  In  a 
perfect  engine  no  heat  should  pass  away 
from  the  machine,  either  in  the  form  of  hot 
water  or  of  waste  steam ;  but  the  whole  of 
the  heat  should  be  converted  into  power. 
Electro -motive  engines  are  found  to  be 
much  less  wasteful  machines  than  steam- 
engines.  In  other  words,  a  certain  quantity 
of  mechanical  power  in  the  form  of  elec- 
tricity can  be  transformed  into  useful  work 
with  much  less  loss  in  an  electro -motive 
engine  than  the  equivalent  of  heat  can  be 
transformed  into  useful  work  in  a  steam- 
engine.  There  is  no  cheap  and  convenient 
source  of  electricity,  however,  at  present 
kno^vn,  and  so  the  steam-engine  maintains 
its  position  as  the  accepted  motor.  Here- 
.ifcer  thermo-electric  engines  may  be  con- 
trived, which  will  work  with  much  less  coal 
than  any  existing  steam-engine,  or  a.  carbon 
battery  may  be  discovered,  or  thermo- 
dynamic engines  may  be  contrived,  which 
make  the  furnace  instead  of  the  boiler  the 


top  of  the  thermal  range ;  but  in  steam- 
engines  using  a  cylinder  whicli  imposes  a 
limitation  on  the  temperature,  there  is  no 
probability  that  any  material  reduction  in 
the  consumption  of  fuel  now  necessary  in 
the  best  engines  will  be  obtained. 

In  the  most  improved  modem  engines, 
whether  high  or  low  pressure,  the  steam  is 
uniformly  used  expansively,  the  cylinder  is 
kept  hot  by  a  casing  of  steam  called  the 
steam-jacket,  and  the  steam  is  superheated 
as  tar  as  can  be  conveniently  done.  But 
another  improvement  has  also  latterly  been 
introduced,  which  affects  the  first  cost  of 
engines  as  well  as  their  working  economy  : 
they  arc  run  at  a  far  higher  speed  than  was 
formerly  attempted.  In  Watt's  engines  the 
maximum  speed  of  the  piston  was  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  per  minute;  and 
with  this  speed,  and  with  the  moderate 
pressures  of  steam  formerly  subsisting,  a 
very  large  engine  was  necessary  to  produce 
a  moderate  amount  of  power.  Now  steam- 
engines  of  the  best  class  are  mn  at  six, 
seven,  or  eight  hundred  feet  per  minute,  or 
even  more ;  and  the  power  generated,  the 
pressure  remaining  the  same,  is  in  the  simple 
ratio  of  the  acceleration.  To  produce  a 
given  amount  of  effective  power,  therefore, 
a  much  smaller  engine  now  suffices  than  was 
necessary  some  years  ago,  and  the  cost  of  an 
engine  to  do  a  specific  amount  of  work  is 
smaller.  This  reduction  of  the  cost,  without 
reduction  in  the  quality  of  engines,  is  rapidly 
extending  their  use,  especially  as  high-speed 
engines  are  not  only  cheaper  than  common 
engines,  but  also  more  equable  in  their 
action,  and  more  economical  in  fuel.  In 
slow  engines  there  is  a  deposition  of  moisture 
on  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  and  a  re- 
evaporation  of  this  moisture  at  every  stroke, 
which  causes  a  waste  of  heat;  whereas  in 
high-speed  engines  there  is  no  time  given  for 
this  action  to  be  carried  on  to  any  injurious 
degree.  Then  just  in  the  proportion  to  the 
number  of  rotations  of  the  crank  in  a  given 
time  is  the  action  of  the  engine  made  more 
uniform  and  equable.  In  cotton-mills,  water 
power  was  long  preferred  to  steam  power,  as 
it  was  less  subject  to  fluctuations^  in  the 
velocity  of  the  motion ;  and  what  was  called 
"  water  twist"  commanded  a  higher  price  in 
the  market  than  thread  spun  by  steam,  in 
which,  from  the  fluctuations  of  velocity  at 
different  parts  of  the  stroke,  there  were 
appreciable  irregularities.  To  amend  this 
evil,  very  heavy  fly-wheels  were  employed  j 
but  the  best  remedy  consists  in  driving  the 
engine    (aster,    which    moreover     produces 
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several  collateral  advantages.  The  ultimate, 
velocity  required  to  be  given  to  the  machines 
of  a  cotton-mill,  and  to  a  very  laige  propor- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  machines,  is  a  high  one ; 
and  when  such  machines  have  to  be  driven 
by  3  slow  engine  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
mediate gearing  has  to  be  employed  to 
bring  up  the  speed  to  that  degree  of  velocity 
with  which  it  is  necessary  the  shafting 
should  revolve.  Such  gearing  is  not  only 
costly  and  liable  Co  derangement,  but  it 
absorbs  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the 
power.  ■  It  has  been  reckoned  that  in  a 
cotton-mill  of  the  old  kind  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  total  power  of  the  engine  is 
absorbed  in  giving  motion  to  the  machinery, 
only  about  one-tenth  being  consumed  in 
dbing  useful  work;  and  any  expedient  which 
reduces  the  amount  of  intermediate  gearing 
13  consequently  important.  The  best  expe- 
dient, in  every  way,  is  to  employ  a.  swift 
engine.  By  its  aid  geared  wheels  may  be 
wholly  discarded,  and  the  entire  machmery 
may  be  driven  by  noiseless  belts.  In  fac- 
tones  of  every  kind,  this  is  the  course  of 
improvement  which  is  now  being  carried 
out. 

To  fit  an  engine,  however,  for  working  at 
high  speeds,  various  precautions  have  to  be 
observed  in  its  construction,  as  if  an  engine 
of  the  old  type  were  to  be  driven  at  a  high 
speed  the  bearings  would  heat  and  wear 
quickly  out,  the  parts  would  shake  loose 
from  die  shock  and  jolting,  and  the  engine 
would  probably  break  down.  The  indications 
which  must  be  observed  in  the-  construaion 
of  a  high-speed  engine  are  as  follows : — 

All  the  rubbii^  surfaces,  and  especially  the 
bearings  of  the  shaft  and  crank  pin,  must  be 
made  very  large,  as  the  wear  will  be  slow  in 
the  proportion  of  the  wearing  area.  4f  the 
engine  be  a  condensing  one,  the  valves  of 
the  air  pump  must  not  be  of  metal,  else  they 
will  hammer  themselves  too  violently,  but 
the  valves  must  be  made  of  india-rubber; 
the  whole  of  the  rubbing  surfaces  must  be 
efficiently  lubricated,  and  finally  the  weight 
of  the  moving  parts  must  be  made  as  small 
as  possible,  and  their  momentum  must  be 
balanced  by  counterweights.  An  unbalanced 
engine,  however  perfect  otherwise,  will 
necessarily  work  with  jolt  and  tremor,  as  the 
piston  and  its  coimections  being  brought 
to  rest  at  the  end  of  every  stroke,  will 
necessarily  discharge  their  momentum  on  the 
crank  pin,  and  through  it  on  the  shaft, 
whereby  the  engine  bed  will  be  pushed  to 
and  fro.  But  if  weights  equal  to  that  of  the 
piston  and    its    reciprocating    connections 


be  fixed  upon  the  crank,  on  the  opposite  side 
from  the  crank  pin,  the  momentum  of  these 
weights  will  exactly  balance  the  momentum 
of  the  reciprocating  parts  of  the  engine,  and 
there  will  be  no  tendency  to  move  or  rock 
the  engine  bed  at  all  High-speed  engines, 
therefore,  must  be  properly  constructed  for 
their  intended  work,  and  if  not  so  constructed 
they  will  give  perpetual  trouble.  But  when 
properly  made,  they  offer  many  advantages, 
as  thay  are  cheaper  than  common  engines, 
consume  less  coal,  are  more  equable  in  their 
motion,  and  are  lighter,  more  compact,  and 
more  portable,  while  they  enable  much 
costly  and  cumbrous  gear  to  be  discarded. 

So  much  for  prime  movers.  With  regard 
to  moved  machines,  instruments,  or  appara- 
tus, it  is  plain  that  without  their  aid,  mankind 
could  never  have  emerged  from  barbarism, 
as  it  was  by  the  saving  in  labour  effected 
by  their  use  that  it  became  possible  to  do 
something  beyond  providing  for  ihe  physical 
wants  of  the  passing  day.  The  primitive 
flour-mills  still  to  be  met  with  in  eastern 
countries  were  a  great  improvement  upon 
the  pestle  and  mortar  or  two  stones  of 
earlier  times.  The  early  loom  was  a 
great  advance  upon  the  darning  needle,  and 
the  spindle  and  distaff  an  advance  upon 
the  methods  which  preceded  them.  The 
plough  and  the  saw,  both  of  them  devices 
dating  &om  a  remote  antiquity,  were  valu- 
able chiefly  as  labour-saving  machines ;  and 
the  spinning-wheel,  producing  one  thread  at 
a.  time,  was  the  immediate  progenitor  of  the 
spinning  jenny.  All  these  contrivances, 
whether  they  derived  their  motion  Irom  the 
power  of  men  or  animals,  were  of  signal 
value  to  mankind.  But  the  benefit  was 
greatly  increased  when  the  motive  power  was 
derived  from  the  inanimate  forces  of  nature, 
such  as  wind,  water,  or  steam.  For  many 
ages,  Holland  was  saved  from  being  drowned 
out  by  the  use  of  windmills,  which  worked 
pumps  and  archimedian  screws,  by  which 
the  water  which  would  otherwise  have  spread 
the  land  was  lifted  into  the  rivers. 
Windmills,  which  had  been  used  from  time 
immemorial  in  the  East,  were,  it  is  believed, 
first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  western 
nations  by  the  Crusaders.  But  water-mills 
were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It 
is  in  modem  times,  however,  that  machinery 
has  received  its  great  development ;  and  in 
all  the  arts,  it  is  every  day  being  more 
extensively  employed.  It  is  plain  that  rail- 
ways and  steam  navigation  could  not  have 
had  existence,  but  for  the  antecedent  im- 
provements    in    the    steam-engine,    which 
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rendered  them  possible  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  modem  nations  could  be  fed 
or  clothed  without  the  aid  of  that  machinery 
by  which  the  operation  is  at  present  per- 
fonned.  The  scale  of  comfort  has  been 
raised,  the  evils  of  climate  have  been  re- 
dressed, and  famine  has  been  shorn  of  its 
terrors,  by  the  wide  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery; for  by  its  aid  commodities  have 
been  so  cheapened,  that  the  luxuries  of  one 
age  have  become  the  necessaries  of  its  suc- 
cessor, and  are  brought  within  the  reach 
even  of  the  indigent  classes ;  while  locomo- 
tion has  been'SO  much  facilitated,  and  wealth 
has  been  so  much  increased,  that  the  pro- 
duce of  all  countries  is  brought  to  our  doors 
and  placed  within  our  means  of  acquisition. 
Machinery  has  been  the  true  philosopher's 
stone  of  the  world,  as  it  has  enormously  in- 
creased the  productive  power  of  labour,  and 
has  thereby  added  to  the  rewards  which 
labour  earns.  The  military  art,  like  most 
other  arts,  has  been  revolutionised  by  ma- 
chinery. Our  ironclads  are  its  offspring. 
How  without  its  aid  could  great  iron  plates 
two  feet  tliick  be  rolled  out  like  dough  by 
the  hand  of  the  baker?  How  without  the 
steam  hammer  could  the  great  coils  of  iron 
be  welded  up  which  are  used  to  form 
hundred-ton  guns?  Our  breech-loa 
rifles  are  made  by  special  machinery, 
merely  with  an  acctu-acy,  but  with  a  cheap- 
ness unknown  to  farmer  times.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  great  saving  of  cost,  which 
appropriate  machinery  will,  accomplish,  even 
in  sudi  an  article  as  rifles,  it  may  be  stated 
that,  whereas  some  of  the  early  examples  of 
our  modern  military  rifles  made  without 
special  tools  but  widi  the  usual  implements 
employed  by  the  best  private  gunsmiths  a 
few  years  ago,  cost  the  maker  ^£63  each, 
when  produced  as  individual  samples,  the 
same  weapons  arc  now  made  in  quantity  by 


special  tools  at  a  cost  of  ^£3  each.  Such 
is  a  specimen  of  the  saving  in  cost  which 
machinery  can  achieve  ! 

One  of  the  arts  to  which  machinery  has 
only  yet  been  very  partially  applied  is  agri- 
culture. And  here  its  benefits  promise  to  be 
very  great.  At  present,  most  of  our  farms 
are  badly  adapted  for  the  application  of 
machinery,  being  split  up  by  hedges  and 
ditches,  into  a  number  of  small  and  irregu- 
larly shaped  fields;  whereas  for  the  ben^cial 
appiicadon  of  steam  machinery,  a  farm 
should  consist  of  only  a  few  large  fields, 
with  an  appointed  rotation  of  crops.  Gra- 
dually, however,  hedges  and  ditches  are 
being  removed,  and  the  land  is  being  laid 
out  so  that  steam  ttiachinery  may  be 
conveniently  introduced.  In  such  coun- 
tries as  India,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun 
renders  physical  labour  oppressive,  and 
where  much  of  the  land  consists  of  vast  allu- 
vial plains  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent,  the 
steam-plough  and  steam-reaper  promise 
to  be  specially  valuable,  the  more  so  as  the 
fertflity  of  the  soil  can  also  be  aided  by 
steam  irrigation.  In  tropical  climates  water 
is  the  most  essential  condition  of  fertility ; 
and  even  in  the  best  districts  the  productive- 
ness of  the  soil  can  be  increased  threefold 
by  irrigation.  To  miae  water  in  the  tropics 
b  consequently  a  more  profitable  operation 
than  to  mine  gold  in  Australia;  and  yet  in 
this  great  field  the  introduction  of  steam 
machinery  has  scarcely  yet  been  begun. 
More  and  more  the  tendency  is  for  Engbnd 
to  become  one  great  city  drawing  the  agri- 
cultural produce  she  requires  hrom  India  and 
firom  the  colonies,  sending  manufactures  in 
return ;  and  this  interchange  of  commodities 
is  rendered  easier  every  day  by  the  improve- 
ment in  the  means  of  transport  which  the 
steam-engine  has  brougiit  about,  or  still 
promises  to  achieve. 


CHARLES  KINGSLEY'S  CHARTISM. 


"T^HERE  is  no  duty  more  incumbent  than 
-^  to  try  to  understand  tliose  who  have 
benefited  us.  If  we  should  fancy  that  we 
liave  found  a  dark  or  a  doubtful  point  in 
their  character  or  career,  it  is  at  once  unwise 
and  unjust  to  isolate  and  to  dwell  upon  that; 
but  it  is  perhaps  even  more  so  to  ignore  it  as 
though  it  must  be  implicitly  taken  for  granted 
in  its  darkest  guise  without  examination. 
Now,  we  have  convinced  ourselves  that  this 


last  is  the  position  too  largely  held  with 
respect  to  what  has  been  called  the  "  Chart- 
ist" period  in  Charles  Kingsley's  life;  and 
tvith  the  recent  biographic  sketch  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Hughes*  in  our  hand,  we  arc 
anxious  to  give  our  impressions  on  the 
matter,    because   we    believe    that    Charles 
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Kingsley  ivas  more  Gelf-consistent  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  If  we  said  boldly  that, 
instead  of  being  a  Radical  he  was  by  nature 
a  Conservative,  vre  should  but  speak  truth, 
though  we  might  give  rise  to  as  great  a  mis- 
apprehension as  that  we  are  fain  to  remove. 
The  words  have  taken  on  a  stricUy  political 
lefeience ;  and  Kingsley  was  not  a  politician. 
His  immediate  sympatlucs  wholly  determined 
his  interests  in  respect  of  social  and  political 
questions,  and  the  prominent  position  ^rtiich 
he  took  at  a  very  critical  period  was  precisely 
the  position  which  we  should  haw  expected 
him  to  take  in  silch  a  crisis  at  any  time.  He 
was  readily  moved  by  the  story  of  suffering, 
and  having  investigated  matters  and  satisfied 
himself  that  the  suficrings  of  1847—50  were 
very  real,  he  was  soon  convinced  that  political 
disabilities  which  were  conceived  to  produce, 
or  even  to  intensify  such  saffenngs  in  tiie 
case  of  whole  classes,  could  not  possibly  be 
in  the  interests  of  order.  He  very  jurobably 
did  not  reason  the  matter  out  in  any  set 
scheme;  it  was  enough  for  him  that  the 
struaure  of  EngHsfa  society  was  .  threatened. 
He  had  too  deep  an  affection  for. the  old 
forms  of  our  national  life — too  fine  historical 
instincts,  in  (act — to  be  easily  moved  to 
favour  new  constructions ;  but  the  modifica- 
tions that  he  sought  were  believed  by  him  to 
amount  to  the  saving  of  the  whole-  labric 
It  was  not  for  the  Chartists  alone  that  he 
devoted  himself  to  days  and  nights  of  earnest 
labour,  it  was  for  all  classes  alike  as  he 
believed ;  and  if  he  put  himself  into  extreme 
positions,  or  fell  into  extreme  statements  now 
and  then,  it  was  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
he  regarded  the  upper  classes  generally  as 
foiling  at  once  in  sympathy  and  in  foresight. 
His  intensely  Engli^  sentiment  in  favour  of 
fail-play  also  came  in  to  help  towards  this  re- 
sult. He  believed  that  the  poor  men  had 
real  wrongs  to  complain  of,  and  that  their 
petition  had  not  received  courteous  treat- 
ment. He  therefore  rejoiced  in  showing 
that  a  clergyman  could  squuate  himself  from 
the  bulk  of  his  class  for  libe  ;sake  of  se«ing 
fair-play.  And  his  position  he  justified 
even  by  reference  to  the  Bible.  He  tells 
his  working-men  friends,  "  It  is  mainly  the 
fault  of  us  parsons  that  you  have  followed 
a  bad  'Reformer's  Guide.'j  They  have 
never  told  you  that  the  true  'Reformer's 
Guide'  is  the  Bible,  the  true  poor  man's 
book.  The  Bible  demands  for  the  poor 
as  much,  and  more,  than  they  demand  for 
themselves;  it  expresses  the  deepest  yearn- 
ings of  the  poor  man's  heart  far  more 
nobly,    more    searchingly,    more    daringly. 


more  etoqiiently  than  any  modern  orator  has 
done." 

While,  therefore,  he  was  bent  on  con- 
ciliating the  Chartists,  as  a  means  to  bring 
them  to  that  reasonable  self-respect  which 
would  issue  in  a  better  form  of  union  or  asso- 
ciation among  themselves,  he  never  omitted 
to  emphasise  the  fact  that  political  reforms 
would  soon  prove  futile  unless  preceded 
or  accompanied  by  reforms  personal  and 
social.  So  distinct  are  his  enunciations  on 
this  head  conveyed  in  his  so-called  "Chart- 
ist" speeches  and  letters,  that  we  have 
been  beyond  measure  struck  by  their  cor- 
respondence to  what  he  has  said  in  his 
later  writings,  on  which  no  suspicion  has 
ever  rested. 

This  is  from  one  of  his  letters — the  ver>- 
letter  which  contained  that  sentence  which, 
misread,  brought  down  upon  him  vials  of 
obloquy,  which  are  hardly  even  yet  ex- 
hausted :— 

"I  irant  to  see  yoa  /ree,  bat  I  do  not  see  Ihat 
what  you  !isk  for  will  give  you  what  jou  want.  I 
think  you  have  fallen  into  just  the  same  mistake  as 
the.rich^  of  whom  you  compbin— the  veiy  mistake 
which  has  been  our  cune  and  our  nightmate.  1 
mean  the  mistake  of  fancying  that  Ugiilativl  reform 
is  jsfu/  reform,  or  that  men's  hearts  can  be  changed 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  If  any  one  will  tel!  me  of  b 
counttT  whoe  a  charter  tnadc  the  rogues  honest,  or 
the  idle  iodustiious,  I  wUl  alter  tay  opinion  of  the 
chailei,  but  not  till  then.  It  disappointed  mc  bitterly 
when  I  read  it.  It  seemed  a  harmless  cry  enough, 
but  a  poor  bald  constitution- mongering  cry  as  ever  I 
heard.  IheFrench  cry  of  'organization  of  labour' 
is  worth  a  thousand  of  it,  but  yet  that  does  not  go  to 
the  bottom  of  the  mallei  by  many  a  mile." 

And  then,  after  telling  how  he  went  to 
buy  a  number  of  the  Chartist  newspaper,  and 
found  it  in  a  shop  which  sold  "flash  song- 
sters," the  "  Swell's  Guide,"  and  "  dirty 
milksop  French  novels,"  and  that  tliesL' 
publications,  and  a  work  called  "The  Dtvila 
Pulpit,"  were  puffed  in  its  columns,  he  goes 
on  to  say, — 

"TbcEe  are  strange  times.  I  thought  tlie  devil 
used  tQ  befriend  tyrants  and  oppressors,  but  he  seems 
to  have  prolited  by  Buma's  advice  to  '  tak'  a  thought 
and  mend.'  I  thoueht  the  struggling  frcrman's 
watchword  was,  '  God  sees  my  wrongs."  'He  hath 
iakcn  the  mittei  Into  His  ovm  hands.'  'The  poor 
commilteth  himself. unto  Him,  for  He  is  the  helper 
of  the  friendless.'  But  now  the  devil  seems  all  at 
ouce  to  have  turned  philanthropist  and  patriot,  and 
to  intend  himself  to  light  the  good  cause,  against 
which  he  has  been  lighting  ever  ^nce  Adam's  time. 
I  don't  deny,  my  friends,  that  it  is  much  cheaper  to  be 
reformed  by  the  devil  than  by  God;  for  God  will 
oidy  reform  society  on  the  contUtion  of  oui  reforming 
every  man  his  own  self,  while  the  devil  is  quite  ready 
to  help  us  to  meud  the  laws  and  the  parliament,  earth 
and  heaven,  without  ever  starting  mai  an  impertinent 
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uid  ■person*!  itqucit,'  as  tiuiaman  ihonld  mend 
hicnseir." 

Before  he  finishes  that  same  letter,  he  goes 
on  to  say : — 

"I  say  honestly,  whoTn^oever  I  may  offend,  the 
more  I  read  of  your  convention  speechei  and  news- 
paper artide*,  tbe  more  I  am  convinced  that  too 
many  of  you  are  trying  lo  do  God's  work  with  the 
devil's  tools.  What  is  (he  use  of  biiUiant  language 
about  peace,  and  universal  love,  when  it  nms  in  the 
same  train  with  ferocity,  railing,  mad,  one-eyed 
eicitement,  tallcing  itself  into  a  passion  like  a  street 
woman  >....!  denounce  Che  weapons  which  you 
have  been  deluded  into  employing  Co  gain  you  yout 
lights,  and  the  indecency  and  profligacy  which  yon 
are  letting  l>e  mixed  up  witn  them.  Will  yon 
itrengthen  and  justify  yonr  enemies  f  Will  you 
disgust  and  cripple  yont  liicnds  i  Will  yon  go  out 
of  yonr  way  to  do  wrong  ?  When  you  can  be  free 
by  fail  means,  will  you  try  foul  ?  When  yon  might 
keep  the  name  of  liberCy  as  spotless  as  Che  heaven 
from  which  she  came,  wiU  you  defile  her  with  Idas- 
phemy,  bcastUneas,  and  blood  ?    When  the  cause  of 


are  bitter  questions,  but  as  you  ansirer  them  so  will 
yon  prosper." 

Plain,  honest  words,  and  wise  withal, 
worthy  of  the  man  and  of  his  profession,  and 
deserving  to  be  well-conned  even  now,  for 
they  are  surely  as  suited  to  us  in  the  present 
time  as  to  those  to  whom  they  were  originally 
addressed.  The  same  things  have  been 
urged  by  Carlyle,  by  Gladstone,  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  and  by  Edward  Denison,  none 
of  whom  are  likely  to  be  suspected  of  low, 
revolutionary,  Chartist  views.  But  in  the 
course  of  that  letter  he  had  said,  "  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  laugh  at  your  petition  of 
the  loth  of  April :  I  have  no  patience  with 
those  who  do.  Suppose  there  were  but 
250,000  honest  names  on  that  sheet.  Sup- 
pose the  Charter  itself  were  all  stuff,  yet  you 
have  still  a  right  to  fair  play,  a  patient  hear- 
ing, an  honourable  and  courteous  answer, 
whichever  way  it  may  be.  But  my  only 
quarrel  with  the  Charter  is,  that  it  does  not 
go  &r  enough  in  reform." 

Then  he  proceeds  to  write  precisely  where 
we  began  our  fir^t  extract,  from  which  it  will 
at  once  be  seen  that  what  he  meant  was, 
that  the  Charter  omitted  to  touch  what  he 
held  to  be  the  fundamental  point  where  per- 
sonal and  moral  reform  becomes  possible. 
Nothing  could  be  plainer.  The  sentence 
was  caught  up  and  used  as  though  it  had 
been  a  politick  adventurer,  and  not  a  disin- 
terested social  refoimer  and  religious  leaclier 


who  spoke.  To  make  it  plain  how  little  the 
vulgar  radical  ideas  of  equality  of  wealth, 
share -and  •share -alike,  and  confusion  of 
classes,  had  quarter  from  Charles  Kingsley, 
this  needs  but  to  be  quoted : — 

"I  believe  that  a  man  might  be,  as  a 
tailor  or  a  costermonger,  every  inch  of  him 
a  saint,  a,  scholar,  and  a  gentleman,  for  I 
have  seen  some  few  such  already.  I  believe 
hundreds  of  thousands  more  would  be  so, 
if  their  business  were  put  on  a  Christian 
footing,  and  themselves  given  by  education, 
sanitary  reforms,  &c.,  the  means  of  develop- 
ing their  own  latent  capabilities.  I  thiuk 
the  cry,  '  Rise  in  Life,'  has  been  excited  by 
the  very  impossibility  of  being  anything  but 
brutes,  while  they  struggle  below.  And  I 
believe  from  experience  that  when  you  put 
workmen  into  human  dwellings,  and  give 
them  a  Christian  education,  so  far  from 
wishing  discontentedly  to  rise  out  of  their 
class,  or  to  level  others  to  it,  exactly  the 
opposite  takes  place.  They  become  sensible 
of  the  dignity  of  work,  and  they  b^in  to 
see  their  labour  as  a  true  calling  in  God's 
Church,  now  that  it  is  cleared  from  the 
accidents  which  niade  it  look,  in  their  eyes, 
only  a  soulless  drudgery  in  a  devil's  work- 
shop of  a  world." 

We  cannot  help  regarding  these  letters 
and  speeches  of  1848-56  a^  a  manly  effort 
for  order  at  a  time  when  so  many  inHuences 
threatened  instability  and  revolution  in  our 
country.  There  is  much  in  them  that  may 
even  now  be  found  useful  in  reference  to 
the  question  of  bringing  working-men  into 
churdies,  and  making  them  sober  and  loyaL 
Kingsley's  words  must  have  frequently  acted 
as  3  corrective  to  the  wild  and  feverish 
tirades  of  trades'  leaders.  In  not  a  few  re- 
pects,  indeed,  the  direction  which  sanitary 
improvement,  as  well  as  wise  philanthropical 
and  political  effort  is  taking  now,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  confirmation  of  much  that 
Charles  Kingsley  said  in  these  Reform 
Speeches  and  Letters.  It  is  because  we 
owe  him  such  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for 
pleasure,  and  for  many  wise  and  cheerful 
words,  that  we  have  taken  it  upon  us  to  try 
to  show  that  his  "  Chartism,"  which  was  the 
outcome  of  practical  sympathy,  rather  than 
a  reasoned  political  scheme,  in  any  respect, 
was  not  of  quite  such  a  mad  and  dangerous 
sort  as  has  often  been  asserted. 

U.   A.   PACE, 
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SKETCH    OF    A    JOURNEY    ACROSS    AFRICA. 

Bv  VERNEY  LOVETI  CAMERON,  Lieutenamt  Royal  Nayy. 


TART   I. — ENGLAND  TO   KAWELB   UJIJI  <. 


5  TANGANYIKA. 


ON  the  30th  of  November,  1872,  I  and 
my  old  friend  and  messmate  Dillon,  an 
assistant -surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy,  left 
Victoria  Station  by  the  evening  mail,  being 
then  the  only  two  members  of  the  "  Living- 
stone East  Coast  Expedition."  Our  object 
was  to  find  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  place  our- 
selves unreservedly  under  his  orders  to  carry 
out  any  geographical  work  which  he  might 
desire. 

From  the  tenor  of  the  last  letters  received 
from  the  illustrious  veteran  of  African  travel, 
we  expected  that  on  our  meeting  him  we 
should  be  ordered  to  proceed  northwards  to 
explore  the  "  Mwutau  Nzig^  "  ("  Albert  Ny- 
anza"),  and  Victoria  Nyanza  Lakes,  but 
"I'homme  propose,  Dieu  dispose." 

We  were  ordered  in  the  first  instance  to 
join  Sir  Barile  Frere  at  Brindisi,  and  to  pro- 
ceed with  him  to  Zanzibar,  where  we  were 
to  receive  our  final  orders.  On  arrival  at 
Brindisi  we  found  that  Sir  Bartle  was  still  at 
Rome,  and  that  there  was  no  room  for  us 
on  board  the  Admiralty  yacht  EncliatUress, 
which  had  been  ordered  to  take  him  to 
Zanzibar. 

We  therefore,  after  a  delay  of  six  days, 
proceeded  to  Alexandria  by  the  P.  and  0. 
steamer  Malta,  where  Sir  Bartle  arrived  a 
day  or  two  after  us.  We  went  with  him  to 
Cairo,  where  his  good  offices  procured  for  us 
from  H.H.  the  Khedive  an  official  letter  of 
recommendation  to  all  under  his  employ  in 
the  Soudan.  Though  this  letter  was  never 
used  in  the  countries  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended, it  wiS-  accepted  by  Arabs  in  the 
interior  of  Africa  a£  a  proof  that  we  were 
friends  with  one  whose  name  is  known  to  all 
educated  Mahommedans.  We  then  went  on 
to  Aden,  where  Dr.  Badger  procured  for  us 
another  letter  from  Said  Alwyn  ibn  Said,  a 
saint  living  near  there,  which  was  the  most 
ciTectual  talisman  of  all. 

Whilst  at  Aden,  Lieutenant  Murphy, 
R.A.,  volunteered  to  join  the  expedition, 
paying  bis  own  expenses,  if  the  Indian 
Government  would  continue  him  in  the  pay 
and  allowances  of  his  rank.  To  this  they 
readily  assented,  and  he  afterwards  joined  us 
at  Zanzibar.  ^Ve  then  went  on  to  Zanzibar 
in  the  B.LS.S.  Punjab,  Captain  Hansard, 
and  received  tlie  kindest  attentions  from  him 
and  Iu3  officers. 


When  we  arrived  at  Zanzibar,  after  a  very 
pleasant  passage,  I  found  myself  attacked  by 
an  old  enemy,  the  "coast  fever,"  and  was 
obliged  for  a  time  to  take  advantage  of  tlie 
kindness  of  some  old  messmates,  and  he  up 
on  board  the  Briton,  whilst  Dillon  went  on 
with  preparations  for  the  road  by  himself. 
Unfortunately,  our  heavy  stores  from  Eng- 
land did  not  arrive  as  soon  as  we  did.  The 
Agra,  on  board  which  they  were  shipped, 
had  been  compelled  to  put  back  into  Ply- 
mouth by  bad  weather,  and  we  had  there- 
fore, before  her  arrival,  to  get  a  small  supply 
of  arms  and  ammunition  from  the  flagship  of 
H.E.  Admiral  Curaming. 

As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  get  about  again, 
I  went  ashore  and  joined  Dillon  at  the 
English  gaol,  where  rooms  had  been  put  at 
our  disposal  by  our  old  and  kind  friend  Dr. 
Kirk.  As  soon  as  we  had  engaged  our 
escort,  and  got  some  donkeys  and  stores,  we 
chartered  a  couple  of  small  Arab  dhows,  and 
went  over  to  Bagamoyo  to  try  and  get  the 
potters  necessary  to  transport  our  stores. 

When  we  arrived,  we  hired  rooms  for 
ourselves  in  the  house  of  AbdUah  Dina,  a 
Mussulman  trader  from  India,  who  was  very 
profuse  in  offers  of  service  and  assistarKe, 
but,  like  the  rest  of  his  race,  could  not  resist ' 
the  temptation  of  cheating  Englishmen  when 
he  had  a  fair  opportunity.  Our  men  and  stores 
were  housed  in  a  large  thatched  wattle  and 
dab  erection,  belonging  to  Jemadar  Issa, 
which  we  dignified  with  the  name  of  the 
barracks,  and  in  an  open  space  in  front  of 
it  we  had  our  donkey  lines. 

Bagamoyo,  like  most  of  the  sister  towns 
along  the  Zanzibar  coast,  is  a  long  stra^ling 
irregular  sort  of  street  with  short  offsets,  and 
lying  behind  the  sandhills  which  line  the  shore. 
There  may  be  half-a-dozen  stone  houses,  but 
the  greater  portion  of  those  of  the  semi- 
respectable  people  are  merely  large  buildir^ 
of  watde  and  dab,  thatched  with  plaited 
cocoa-nut  leaves.  A  few  flat-roofed  mosques 
provide  for  the  religious  wants  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, but  they  are  only  resorted  to  on  great 
feast  days. 

The  greatest  and  most  important  feature, 
however,  at  Bagamoyo  is  the  French  mission, 
an  off-shoot  of  that  at  Zanzibar. 

Two  or  three  priests,  half-a-dozen  lay 
brothers,  and  the  saioe  number  of  sisters,  do 
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all  the  work.  The  pupils  are  instructed  in 
industrial  trades,  and  all  the  buildings  of  the ' 
mission  have  been  erected  by  them,  under 
the  direction  of  the  lay  brothers.  They  have 
large  and  admirably  kept  gardens,  and  are 
trying  to  introduce  several  new  and  valuable 
plants  into  the  country. 

The  pupils  are  kept  under  surveillance 
after  they  have  grown  up,  and  are  encouraged 
to  marry  amongst  themselves,  and  to  bring 
their  children  to  be  baptized  and  brought  up 
at  the  mission,  so  thai  there  is  a  great  hope 
that  Christianity  is  getting  a  good  grip  on  the 
continent  of  Africa,  at  least  in  this  one  spot. 

From  the  members  of  the  mission  we 
experienced  the  greatest  imaginable  interest, 
telling  ns  that  they  looked  upon  us  as 
missionaries  as  well  as  themselves,  and  they 
could  have  paid  us  no  higher  compliment. 
After  engaging  what  men  we  could,  we  had 
to  go  back  to  Zanzibar  to  meet  the  mail  from 
Aden.bywhichwe  expected  our  stores.  When 
we  arrived  at  Zanzibar  we  found  that  the 
mail  had  already  arrived,  and  that  Muiphy 
and  our  stores  had  come  down  in  her. 

As  soon  as  possible  we  returned  to 
Bagamoyo,  and  went  on  with  the  tiresome 
work  of  paying  pagasi,  and  trying  to  keep 
loads  within  compass.  As  I  found  the  men 
were  rarely  forthcoming  at  our  morning 
musters,  E  thought  it  would  be  best  to  form  a 
camp  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  and 
accordingly  selected  a  lovely  spot  shaded  by 
four  or  five  enormous  mango-trees  close  to 
Shamba  Gonera,  a  farm  owned  by  the  widow 
of  a  Hindu  merchant. 

Notwithstandmg  this  move,  we  were  still 
much  troubled  by  our  men  absenting  them- 
selves, and  also  by  their  being  induced  to 
desert  by  the  lower  orders  of  Wamirima. 

I  wrote  to  Dr.  Kirk,  to  ask  if  he  could 
pay  us  a  visit  so  as  to  show  that  we  were 
still  under  the  influence  of  British  power, 
which  he  at  once  did,  and  I  think  his 
coming  over  to  see  us  moderated  the  evil 
to  some  extent.  After  his  return  to  Zanzi- 
bar, we  redoubled  our  efforts  to  get  away, 
and  Dillon  went  on  with  what  men  could 
be  dragged  together  to  Kikoka,  the  most 
distant  outpost  of  H.H.  Syud  Burghash's 
Balooches.  After  his  departure,  Murphy 
and  I  were  both  doivn  with  fever,  and 
Murphy  was  so  bad  that  he  had  to  be  taken 
in  and  nursed  by  the  good  French  padrft. 
Dillon  also  came  back  to  see  him.  The  same 
day  Sir  Bartle  and  his  staff  came  to  Bagamoyo 
in  the  Daphne.  He  brought  with  him  another 
volunteer  for  our  expedition,  Moffat,  a  grand- 
son of  the  famous  father  of  South  African 


missions,  and  a  nephew  of  Livingstone's. 
Dillon  went  back  at  once  to  Kikoka,  and 
two  days  afterwards  I  and  Moffat  joined 
him  there  with  some  more  men  and  donkeys. 
I  then  sent  Moffat  back  to  assist  Murphy, 
and  with  Dillon  set  out  for  Rehenneko, 
where  we  were  to  wait  for  the  other  two  and 
what  portion  of  the  remainder  of  the  stores 
they  could  obtain  porters  to  carry, 

Dillon  and  I  left  Kikoka  on  March  aSth, 
1873,  and  although  we  had  used  every  con- 
ceivable precaution  to  prevent  the  absence 
of  our  men,  and  had  not  brought  out  so 
many  ^loads  as  we  had  men  in  out  camp 
according  to  our  daily  muster,  we  found  that 
we  had  to  leave  twelve  or  fourteen  loads 
behind. 

We  made  our  way  along  between  Stanley's 
route  and  the  Kingani,  through  an  open 
park-like  country,  with  clumps  and  strips  of 
jungle  and  forest-trees  and  some  tracks  of 
game.  No  villages  were  directly  on  our 
route,  and  after  three  marches  the  men  de- 
clared that  they  must  go  out  to  look  for  food, 
and  that  there  was  a  village  near.  I  went 
out  with  them,  in  the  hopes  of  seeing  some 
of  the  domestic  life  of  the  natives,  and  saw  a 
few  miserable  huts  j  but  shordy  after  we  lefi 
our  camp  it  came  on  to  rain  in  torrents,  and 
we  saw  scarcely  anything  and  got  less.  On 
our  way  back  to  camp  we  lost  our  way  and 
got  benighted  in  a  swampy  wood,  where  I 
had  to  sleep  (or  try  to  sleep)  in  the  least  wet 
spot  I  could  find,  with  my  back  up  against  a 
tree  and  the  rain  beating  on  me  the  while. 

Next  morning  I  was  only  just  able  to 
creep  into  camp;  but  on  that  and  on  the 
following  day  our  foraging  parties  were  more 
successful,  and  the  third  day  we  were  able 
to  go  on' again,  having  obtained  a  modicum 
of  cassava.  During  our  halt  here,  Moffat 
came  out  to  us  with  letters,  and  the  day  we 
went  on  returned  again  to  Bagamoyo,  Poor 
lad,  it  was  the  last  time  I  saw  him. 

I  was  suffering  from  a  violent  attack  of 
fever,  brought  on  by  my  mud  and  water  bed, 
but  managed  to  hold  on  to  my  donkey  from 
camp  to  camp  somehow  or  another.  The 
country  up  to  Msuwah  was  much  the  same 
as  we  had  already  passed  through,  but  then 
it  began  to  rise  more  decidedly.  At  Msuwah, 
we  were  ^detained  a  few  days  to  try  and  get 
food,  and  by  having  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
chief,  who  was  a  regular  black  Pecksniff". 
He  sdd  our  men  could  not  buy  food  there, 
and  that  he  would  get  it  for  us ;  but  that 
cloth,  Sec,  must  be  paid  in  advance.  After 
two  or  three  days'  waiting,  and  only  a  small 
proportion  being  forthcoming,  we  thought  it 
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best  to  go  on,  and  let  the  smiling  old 
pocket  the  plimder  in  peace.  We  then 
went  on  by  Kis^mo  over  a  small  table  Jaad, 
well  watered  with  magaificent  stretches  oi 
open  grass,  and  much  cultivated  land,  with 
the  villages  hidden  in  patches  of  jungle,  and 
only  betrayed  by  the  blue  smoke  wreathing 
above  the  tree-tops ;  and  at  the  end  of  oiu 
second  march  arrived,  after  an  almost  preci- 
pitous descent,  in  the  valley  of  the  Lugeren- 
geri.  Behind  us  was  the  wooded  steep 
which  we  had  just  come  down,  aiound  were 
villages  with  thatch-roofed  huts,  patches  of 
tobacco,  lice,  sugar-cane,  and  other  crops ; 
in  our  immediate  front  the  river,  brawling 
over  its  wide  shallow  bed,  but  the  banks 
showing  terrific  signs  of  its  giant  power  when 
swollen  by  the  tropical  rains  ;  and  beyond  it, 
again,  the  lovely  Duthumi  hills,  with  their 
wooded  summits  crowned  with  fleecy  clouds. 
We  went  on  across  the  wide  Lugerengeri, 
and  then  made  a  nearer  acquaintajice  with 
the  hills,  and  found  that  picturesque  forms 
entailed  very  rough  walking  and  hard  work ; 
and  on  our  first  march  we  were  from  4.30  a.m. 
till  3  F.u.  on  the  load.  Indeed  many  of  the 
stragglers  were  not  up  till  long  after  sunset. 
Our  camp  was  in  a  rocky  pass,  with  pools 
of  crystal  water  amongst  the  rocks  at  the 
bottom,  audi  around  us  flowering  creepers 
and  acacias  in  the  full  wealth  of  their  golden 


We  passed  on  out  of  this  lovely  spot  into 
a  basio-like  valley  full  of  small  conical  hills, 
each  crowned  with  a  tiny  hamlet,  and  crops 
of  the  richest  luxuriance  growing  all  about 
us.  Outofthis  "  happy  valley"  (except  for 
slavery)  we  fought  our  way  through  thickets 
of  tall  cane  grass.  It  was  tantalizing  to 
know  that  all  around  were  lovely  views,  while 
we  could  see  nothing  five  yards  from  us, 
and  then  through  a  steep  and  narrow  pass 
we  came  again  into  the  valley  of  the 
Lugerengeri. 

Passing  along  through  cane-brakes,  and 
crossing  wide  torrent-beds,  all  going  to  feed 
the  river,  strewn  with  blocks  of  granite 
brought  down  in  the  freshes  which,  in  a  brief 
half  hour,  spread  destrucdon  around,  and 
then  leave  a  tiny  trickling  stream  in  their 
place,  we  came  to  Simbawdni,  erstwhile 
the  home  of  the  renowned  freebooter  and 
kidnapper  of  slaves,  Kisabengo,  but  since 
his  death  ruled  by  his  favourite  daughter, : 
who  lacks  the  power,  but  not  the  will,  to 
make  bei  lume  as  dreaded  as  was  ever  that 
of  her  robber  sire.  The  mud-built  palace  is 
now,  however,  falling  to  pieces ;  and  there 
are  great  gaps  in  the  strong  palisades  which 


form  the  enceinte,  some  hastily  repaired,  anc 
others  still  open. 

We  passed  the  den  of  this  lioness  withoul 
paying  any  tribute,  and  only  paid  the  com 
pliment  (?)  of  closing  up  our  men  and  dis- 
playing the  union  jack  and  white  ensign  as 
we  defiled  past  the  town. 

We  then  crossed  the  Lugerengeri  a  second 
time,  on  an  African  bridge  made  of  a  fallen 
tree,  and  so  away  from  the  country  of  Sim- 
baw^ni.  ^Vhilst  camped  on  the  Lugerengeri, 
we  were  crowded  with  people  selling  food, 
many  of  them  dressed  in  kiits  made  of  grass 
fibre,  resembling  those  of  the  mop-headed 
Papuans,  with  filed  teeth,  and  heads  oiled 
and  besmeared  with  red  clay. 

Our  men  did  not  like  to  leave  the  Papuan 
plenty  of  this  place,  and  after  a  day's  halt 
we  had  much  trouble  to  make  them  shoulder 
their  burdens  and  take  the  road  again. 

From  among  the  hills  we  came  out  on  to 
the  Makata  Swamp.  At  first  our  road  lay 
along  a  grassy  level  plain,  but  gradually  we 
began  to  get  into  tlie  "  Slough  of  Despond," 
the  mud  getting  deeper  and  stickier,  and 
the  donkeys  and  men  floundering  more  help- 
lessly at  every  step.  To  add  to  our  discom- 
fort, it  came  on  to  rain  heavily,  whilst  still 
some  distance  from  camp ;  and  we  had  to 
drive  the  lazy  and  cheer  the  flagging  for  five 
hours  of  mud  and  rain,  during  which  time 
we  only  got  on  about  three  and  a  half  miles. 

Next  day,  however,  was  better,  and  we 
crossed  the  river  before  evening.  Notwith- 
standing, after  a  night's  heavy  rain,  the  bridge 
by  which  we  had  crossed  was  clean  out  of 
sight,  and  if  we  had  been  a  day  later  we 
might  have  been  detained  a  week  before  we 
should  have  been  able  to  cross  it. 

From  the  river  Makata  on  to  the  base  of 
the  Usagara  mountains  was  good  level  march- 
ing, with  the  exception  of  two  swamps,  eacli 
from  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  long, 
and  about  raid-thigh  deep.  We  arrived  at 
Rehenneko,  where  we  were  to  wait  for  our 
companions,  on  the  1st  of  May.  Our  camp 
was  formed  on  a  conical  hill,  at  the  mouth  of 
^  irge  in  the  Usagara  mountains,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  which  lay  the  village  of 
Rehenneko. 

When  Dillon  and  I  arrived,  we  were  both 
laid  up,  he  with  an  acute  attack  of  dysen- 
tery, and  I  with  an  abscess  on  my  foot,  and 
fever  and  ague. 

As  we  gradually  recovered,  we  employed 
ourselves  with  altering  and  fitting  donkeys' 
saddles,  which  up  to  this  had  given  us  a 
great  deal  of  trouble;  and  also  in  taking 
sights    for   latitude    and    longitude.     The 
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people  at  Rehenncko  were  pretty  friendly 
to  us,  though  they  do  not  bear  the  best  of 
names;  but  I  think  they  thought  we  were 
too  hard  a  nut  to  crack. 

The  month  of  May  passed  slowly  away, 
and  the  Masika,  or  rainy  season,  finished ;  but 
no  news  arrived  of  our  companions,  whom  we 
were  most  anxiously  expecting.  I  sent  back 
two  or  three  sets  of  messengers,  and  could 
get  no  news,  till  about  the  aand  I  heard 
they  had  just  passed  Simbaweni. 

About  the  i6th  a  caravan  hove  in  sight. 
It  must  be  them,  for  there  is  a  white  man, 
but  only  one.  Where  is  the  other?  —  a 
question,  alas,  to  be  soon  answered.  As 
the  party  drew  near,  I  limped  out  of  camp 
to  meet  them,  and  found  Murphy  looking 
very  ill,  mounted  on  a  donkey.  "Where's 
Moffat?"!  cried.  The  answer  was,  ".ZJflrrf/" 
"How?  When?"  "I  will  tell  you  when 
I  get  into  camp.    I  am  too  ill  to  say  much 

Afterwards  we  heard  the  sad  tale  of  his 
end.  Beaten  by  the  climate,  he  lay  down 
and  died  just  before  arriving  al  the  Makata 
Swamp,  to  add  another  name  to  the  list  of 
martyrs  in  the  cause  of  African  exploration. 

Poor  young  fellow  I  He  had  sold  his  all, 
a  sugar-plantation  at  Natal,  for  ^600,  and 
came  to  Zanzibar  prepared  to  devote  the  last 
farthing  to  the  cause  of  this  expedition. 
He  died  on  the  threshold  of  the  unknown 
country  where  his  grandfather  had  laboured 
nobly  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  where 
his  gallant  uncle  had  already  (though  we 
tben  did  not  know  it)  succumbed  to  disease, 
hiuiger,  and  hardship.  If  he  had  been  spared, 
he  would  have  been  a  worthy  successor  to 
those  two  great  and  noble  men. 

When  Murphy  arrived  he  was  suffering 
from  the  remains  of  an  attack  of  fever,  and 
we  therefore  remained  at  Rehenneko  two  or 
three  days  in  order  that  he  might  reauit  his 
health.  I  fear  that  much  of  his  and  Mofiaf  s 
illness  was  caused  by  neglecting  the  daily  use 
of  quinine. 

The  days  before  we  started  were  employed 
by  me  in  overhauling  all  our  loads,  and  re- 
distributing, so  as  to  avoid  as  much  as  pos- 
sible any  delay  on  the  road. 

Our  route  from  Rehenneko  lay  over  the 
Usagara  mountains,  up  and  down  steep,  rocky 
hills,  over  great  bare  and  slippery  sheets  of 
quartz  and  granite.  Notwithstanding  the 
rocky  nature  of  these  mountains,  they  were 
mostly  wooded  to  the  summits,  principally 
by  acadas,  which,  as  Burton  very  aptly 
observes,  reminds  one  much  of  a  crowd  of  I 
people  sheltering  themselves  under  umbrellas.  | 


In  the  hollows  and  dips  where  water  col- 
lects, the  noble  mparamusi  rears  its  lordly 
head.  This  tree  is  one  of  the  most  splendid 
specimens  of  arboreal  beauty  in  the  world. 
A  tall,  dean,  towering  shaft,  running  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  even  two  hundred  feet, 
without  a  knot  or  excrescence  to  break  its 
symmetry,  and  crowned  by  a  spreading  head 
of  dark  green  foliage.  The  natives  have  a 
proverb  about  this  tree,  and  it  is  supposed 
to  be  impossible  to  climb  one.  When  th^ 
think  anything  is  beyond  their  powers,  they 
say,  "  We  have  climbed  many  trees,  but  this 
one  is  indeed  an  mparamusi,  and  this  one  we 
can't  dimb." 

Passing  over  the  first  part  of  the  moun- 
tains, we  came  into  the  gorge  by  which  the 
Mukondokwa  breaks  through  the  side  of  the 
mountains.  Our  camp  above  it  was  on  the 
steep  hillside,  and  for  comfort  one  might  as 
well  be  on  the  side  of  a  roof.  The  next  day 
we  crossed  the  Mukondokwa,  a  swift  and 
brawling  stream  of  turbid  water  about  knee- 
deep,  and  eighty  yards  wide.  Wc  crossed 
at  the  old  village  of  Kadetamar^,  This  is  not 
entirely  deserted ;  thechief  having  learnt  the 
danger  of  this  position  when  the  larger  part 
was  swept  away  by  a  fresh  of  the  river  at 
the  time  of  the  great  hurricane  at  Zanzibar, 
has  now  settled  on  an  adjoining  knoll. 

From  the  river  we  went  ^ong  througii 
gigantic  crops  of  mtama  or  Caffre  com,  the 
stalks  being  often  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
feet  high,  and  camped  near  the  village  of 
Muinyi  Usagara.  We  were  delayed  here 
by  one  of  our  men  accidentally  shooring  a 
native  when  a  party  was  sent  out  for  food, 
and  before  we  could  leave  had  to  pay  a 
heavy  fine  of  cloth  to  his  relations.  When 
this  matter  was  settled  (for  which  we  were 
indebted  to  the  good  offices  of  a  gentlemanly 
old  Arab  settled  near),  we  started  on  our 
road  again,  passing  up  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mukondokwa,  through  a  rough  and  tangled 
country,  the  path  in  places  almost  overhang- 
ing the  river,  so  that  a  false  step  or  slip 
would  have  sent  one  down  fifty  feet  into  its 
muddy  waters.  The  hills  here  were  mostly 
of  granite,  but  occasionally  great  masses  of 

w  red  sandstone  showed  out,  forming  a 

id  contrast  to  the  foliage  ot  the  trees  and 
creepers  and  the  more  sombre  tints  of  the 
weatiiered  granite. 

Quitting  Burton's  route,  which  turns  sharp 
off  over  the  Rubeho  mountains,  we  made 
our  way  up  to  Lake  Ugombo,  after  having 
twice  more  forded  the  Mukondokwa.  Lake 
Ugombo  is  full  of  hippopotami,  and  nume- 
rous waterfowl  speckle  its  surface. 
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From  Lake  Ugombo  to  Mpwapwa,  dis- 
tant two  long  inarches,  do  water  is  to  be 
found,  so  we  were  initiated  into  one  of  Ihe 
incidents  of  African  travel,  commonly  known 
as  a  terekfsa,  viz.,  a  forced  march  after  noon. 

Just  before  we  left  Lake  Ugombo  we  saw 
a  mixed  multitude  of  men,  women,  children, 
and  goats  travelling  to  the  valley  of  the 
Mukondokwa.  They  were  canying  all  their 
household  utensils  with  them,  and  on  in- 
quiry we  found  that  their  homes  near  Mp- 
wapwa  had  been  harried  by  the  Wadirigo,  a 
predatory  highland  tribe,  and  that  they  were 
escaping  with  what  they  had  been  able  to 
save. 

We  left  Lake  Ugombo  at  about  eleven 
A.U.,  and  marched  across  a  parched  and 
arid  country,  with  great  blocks  of  granite 
strewn  about  its  arid  surface,  the  vegetation 
being  only  euphorbia,  kolqualls,  &c,  and 
baobabs,  with  a  few  patches  of  coarse  grass 
already  parched  up  by  the  burning  sun  of 
the  tropics. 

We  camped  out  with  the  sky  for  our  roof, 
and  a  gunstoctc  for  our  pillow,  and  were  off 
before  daylight  to  make  our  way  to 
Mpwapwa,  passing  through  a  thorny  jungle, 
and  across  open  tracts  with  scarce  a  blade 
of  grass  or  a  weed  on  their  bumt-up 
surface.  About  half-past  two  in  the  after- 
noon, we  arrived  at  the  sandy  bed  of  the 
stream  at  Mpwapwa,  and  going  up  it  soon 
came  to  pools,  and  then  to  running  water, 
which  soon,  however,  filters  away  through  the 
sand.  I  sent  back  men  with  water  for  those 
who  had  straggled  behind,  but  notwithstand- 
ing this  precaution,  a  man  and  a  donlcey  fell 
victims  to  this  trying  march. 

Mpwapwa,  situated  on  the  slope  of  the 
hills  and  well  supplied  with  water,  was  a 
land  of  plenty,  but  prices  were  high  as  the 
Wadirigo  had  looted  many  of  the  neighbour- 
ing villages.  The  Wadirigo  were  a  fine  manly 
looking  race,  who  carried  a  huge  shield  of 
bull's-hide,  a  heavy  spear,  and  a  sheaf  of 
beautifully  finished  assegais.  They  walked 
about  among  the  villagers  like  people  of  a 
higher  race,  and  told  them  coolly  that  they 
only  held  their  cattle  and  villages  at  their 
pleasure. 

Although  these  Wadirigo  were  physically 
a  fine  race,  they  wore  no  clothes  (many  even 
of  the  women  being  perfectly  naked,  except 
perhaps  a  string  of  beads  round  their  necks), 
and  built  no  permanent  villages.  They  are 
much  feared  by  all  the  tribes  in  their  vicinity, 
but  unless  opposed  they  do  not  kill  or  mal- 
treat their  victims,  or  make  slaves  of  them. 

Mpwapwa  is  a  very  favourite  halting-place. 


being  situated  between  the  arid  tract 
reaching  to  Lake  Ugombo,  and  the  desert  of 
the  Marenga  Mkali. 

After  a  couple  of  days'  halt  to  rest  our 
men  after  their  trying  march,  we  went  to 
Chunj'o,  the  last  camp  before  starting  to 
cross  the  Maieoga  Mkali. 

On  our  road  we  passed  a  village  occupied 
by  the  Wadirigo,  and,  as  with  most  thieves, 
it  was  light  come  light  go,  we  got  some 
goats  and  a  couple  of  small  bullocks  cheap 
from  these  roving  caterans.  To  obviate  the 
inconvenience  of  being  without  water  during 
our  march  across  the  Marenga  Mkali,  1 
filled  four  india-rubber  air  pillows  with 
water,  which  held  three  gallons  each,  and 
besides  giving  us  plenty  for  ourselves,  allowed 
us  some  to  spare  for  the  weaker  men  and 
donkeys.  The  Mareaga  Mkali  is  a  desert 
plain  rather  more  than  thirty  miles  across, 
reaching  from  the  inland  base  of  the  Usagara 
mountains  to  the  eastern  limits  of  Ugogo,  and 
scattered  about  are  numerous  small  irregular 
granite  hills,  many  of  a  conical  form. 

There  are  many  watercourses,  which  are 
flooded  in  the  rainy  season,  and  I  am  firmly 
of  opinion  that  water  might  be  obtained  by 
digging. 

On  our  march  across  it  we  saw  many 
zebras  and  other  wild  animals,  but  were 
unfortunately  unable  to  get  within  shot  of 
any. 

Our  camp  at  night,  under  a  grove  of  thorny 
acacias,  was  a  scene  for  a  poet  instead  of  a 
sailor  to  describe. 

No  tents  were  pitched  or  huts  built,  but 
every  knot  of  two  or  three  men  had  its 
separate  fire.  Above,  the  velvety  sky,  with 
its  golden  lamps,  then  the  canopy  of  smoke 
looking  like  frosted  silver,  next  trees  looking 
as  if  made  of  ebony  and  ivory,  and,  below,  all 
the  blazir^  fires  with  the  wUd  figures  of  the 
pagazi   and   askari   moving  about   amongst 

After  leaving  our  camp  we  marched  across 
a  broken  sterile  countiy  with  thorn  brakes 
and  dry  nullah,  or  sometimes  a  sandy  plain, 
till  we  reached  the  outskirts  of  Ugc^e. 

Here  we  arrived  at  extensive  plains,  laigely 
cultivated,  but  now,  after  the  harvest,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  dry  season,  parched  and 
arid.  The  country,  however,  supports  large 
herds  of  cattle,  which  seem  to  subsist  on 
the  dry  stalks  of  the  Caffre  corn. 

The  natives  made  us  pay  before  we  were 
allowed  to  let  our  thirsty  donkeys  drink,  or  to 
cutthestalksofthecom  tofecdtbemon.  The 
only  growing  crop  was  a  small  and  tasteless 
watermelon,  and  as  one  or  two  of  the  men 
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who  picked  ore  to  quench  their  thirst  were 
unfortunately  detected,  we  had  to  pay  a  heavy 
fine.  At  this  camp  occurred  a  desertion 
m  masse  of  a  body  of  Wanyumwezi,  hired 
by  Murphy  at  Baganioyo.  He  had  entrusted 
their  pa)Tneiit  to  Abdooiah  Dina,  and  that 
worthy  had  paid  them  in  such  vile  cloth  that 
when  they  saw  what  the  men  who  I  had  paid 
personally  had  got,  their  anger  rose,  and 
shortly  after  sunset  they  levanted. 

We  marched  from  this  station  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  tembe  of  the  chief  of  the 
district,  when  we  were  fully  initiated  into  the 
delays  and  vexations  incurred  by  every  one 
who  has  any  dealings  with  the  WagogO. 
The  Wagogo  are  a  bumptious,  overbearing 
race,  but,  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  most 
travellers,  I  believe  them  to  be  like  all  bulUes, 
arrant  cowards ;  however,  in  Africa,  a  bully- 
ing browbeating  manner  often  passes  for 
courage. 

Their  huts  are  miserable  places,  built 
round  a  square,  in  which  at  night  the  cattle 
are  penned;  Sheep,  goats,  and  fowls  share 
the  huts  of  their  masters;  and  smaller  in- 
habitants are  more  in  number  than  the  sands 
of  the  sea. 

The  Wagogo,  inhabiting  a  country  which 
requires  hard  work  to  make  it  produce  the 
necessaries  of  life,  are  slave  importers,  and 
often  tempt  some  foolish  fellows  to  desert 
their  Arab  masters ;  only  too  soon  do  the 
fools  find  that  they  have  exchanged  from 
lenient  masters  to  a  bondage  worse  than  that 
of  the  Egyptians. 

The  chiefs,  as  well  as  the  meanest  of  the 
people,  have  to  take  their  turn  in  tending 
the  herds  of  cattle  which  form  their  principal 
wealth,  the  only  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
chief  being  that  he  has,  as  a  rule,  more 
wives,  obtains  a  larger  share  of  the  tribute, 
and  can  indulge  in  drunkenness  oftener  than 
his  subjects.  Their  arms  are  bows  and 
arrows  and  spears,  and  the  more  eastern' 
portion  of  them  also  carry  hide  shields 
painted  in  a  pattern  of  red,  white,  and  black. 
Their  ears  are  pierced,  and  the  lobes  so 
enlarged  that  in  many  instances  they  hang 
down  to  their  shoulders.  In  them  they 
carry  gourds,  snuff-boxes,  and  ail  sorts  of 
heterogeneous  objects.  Their  hair  is  dressed 
in  a  most  fantastic  manner.  In  fact,  nothing 
seems  to  be  too  hideous  or  absurd  for  the 
taste  of  a  Mgogo,  After  a  delay  of  two  or 
three  days,  caused  by  the  drunkenness  of 
the  people  during  the  mourning  for  a  sister 
of  the  chief,  which  rendered  them  incapable 
of  transacting  any  business,  we  marched  for 
the  next  station. 


Our  road  lay  along  a  fairly  level  country, 
sometimes  cultivated,  sometimes  thorny 
scrub,  and  sometimes  sterile  sand,  till  in  the 
evening  we  arrived  at  a  lovely  pond  about  four 
hundred  yards  by  two  hundred  in  length  and 
width,  embosomed  in  a  grove  of  green  trees, 
with  short  turf-tike  sward  stretdiing  back 
from  its  shores.  A  complete  oasis  in  the 
bosom  of  parched  Ugogo,  We  formed  our 
camp  and  feasted  our  eyes  on  the  first  firesh 
verdure  we  had  seen  since  Mpwapwa.  We 
found  the  chief  here  more  reasonable  thai^ 
the  one  at  Moum^,  but  sdll  had  to  pay 
tribute  as  usual.  We  showed  some  of  the 
people  our  guns,  pistols,  watches,  &c,  and. 
one  old  man  said,  that  people  who  were  able 
to  make  and  use  such  wonderful  things, 
ought  surely  never  to  die.  From  this  place 
we  went  along  by  a  chain  of  small  ponds, 
all  frequented  by  waterfowl,  and  then 
through  a  broken  country  fairly  wooded,  rill 
we  arrived  at  Kanyenyd  or  Great  Ugogo. 
Kanyeny^  is  a  level  plain,  extending  between 
the  feet  of  two  ranges  of  hills,  and  is  ruled 
over  by  a  chief  of  great  age  and  decrepitude, 
concerning  whom  there  are  many  stories. 
People  say  that  he  is  now  getting  a  fourth 
set  of  teeth,  and  that  he  is  over  three  hundred 
years  old,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  con- 
siderably over  the  century.  His  grand- 
children are  grey  and  grizzled  men. 

From  his  tembi  we  went  on  across  the 
plain  of  Kanyeny^,  which  in  many  places  is 
coveted  with  a  coating  of  bitter,  nitrous  salt, 
which  is  collected  by  the  natives  and  made 
into  small  cones  like  sugar-loaves,  and  sold 
by  them  to  their  neighbours.  Ending  the 
plain  we  came  up  a  sharp  ascent,  at  the  top 
of  which  was  a  plateau,  on  which  was  a 
range  of  rocky  hills,  through  which  we 
marched,  and  came  to  Use khd,  where  granite 
boulders  of  the  most  fantastic  shapes  and 
forms  were  scattered  about.  Concerning 
some  of  these  there  are  curious  stories, 
which  the  space  at  my  command  does  not 
permit  me  to  relate  here. 

Our  next  station  was  Khoko,  which  we 
reached  after  passing  through  a  thick  jungle, 
and  here  we  camped  close  to  the  chiefs 
village,  under  one  of  three  enormous  trees,  a 
species  of  fig  or  sycamore  ;  our  own  party, 
and  other  caravans  accompanying  us,  in  all 
amonnting  to  about  five  hundred  people, 
finding  plenty  of  room  under  the  shade  of 
one. 

We  had  now  nearly  finished  Ugogo,  the 
only  other  place  being  Mdaburu,  a  fertile 
vale  situated  on  a  nullah  of  the  same  name, 
which,  in  the    rainy  season,  is    a  furious 
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torrent,  and  in  the  bed  of  which  large  and 
deep  pools  of  water  are  found  in  the  driest 
seasons.  Here,  as  no  white  men  bad  ever 
passed  by  exactly  the  same  route  as  that  we 
followed,  we  were  detained  in  order  to  be 
stared  at  by  the  people. 

Leaving  Mdabuni  we  entered  on  what 
used  to  be  dreaded  as  the  Mgunda  Mkali,  or 
"  Fiery  Field ;"  but  we  found  villages  spring- 
ing up  all  across,  most  being  built  by  the 
Wakimbu,  who,  having  been  expelled  from 
their  former  homes,  are  busy  colonising  this 
whilom  forest. 

Just  after  leaving  Mdaburu  we  crossed  the 
Mabunguru,  another  large  nullah,  and  also 
one  of  the  last  affluents  of  the  Rwaha,  the 
more  important  of  the  two  streams  forming 
the  Lufiji.  From  here  we  went  on  rising  up 
over  rocky  hills,  strips  of  thick  jungle,  bare 
sheets  of  granite,  nature  in  her  most  lovely 
form,  if  it  were  not  for  tracts  of  miles  and 
miles  being  blackened  by  fires,  lighted  by 
preceding  caravans,  both  to  drive  game  and 
to  dear  a  way  for  marching. 

Halfway  across  this  "fiery  field,"  we  came 
to  Jiwd  la  Singa  and  its  surrounding  villages. 
Here  there  is  now  a  large  population,  fields 
well  culdvated,  numerous  villages,  some  out 
in  the  open,  others  sheltered  by  groves  of 
trees,  but  all  surrounded  by  the  inevitable 
stockade. 

The  fields  here  are  mostly  separated  from 
each  other  by  deep  ditches  and  banks,  and 
in  one  or  two  places  1  saw  attempts  at  artifi- 
cial irrigation.  When  Haji  AbdulLah  (Burton) 
passed  here  in  1859,  Jiwd  la  Singa,  and  one 
or  two  other  small  hamlets,  were  all  that 
existed ;  but  now  this  is  one  of  the  most 
populous  and  fertile  places  in  Eastern  Africa. 

From  Jiwd  la  Singa,  our  track  again  led 
through  the  uninhabited  woods ;  spoors  of 
giraffe  and  other  b^  game  were  numerous, 
but  caravan -marching  in  Africa  is  not  the 
way  for  a  Shikarry  to  enjoy  himself,  the  men 
grunt  and  groan  under  their  burdens,  or 
some  more  spirited  than  the  rest  strike  up  a 
monotonous  chant  to  lighten  the  fatigues  of 
the  way,  and  all  game  is  most  efiectually 
scared.  Besides,  in  these  uninhabited  tracts 
water  is  scarce,  and  the  day's  march  is  in 
consequence  long,  so  that  on  arrival  in  camp, 
though  game  would  have  been  an  acceptable 
addition  to  our  larder,  we  were  loo  tured  to 
go  out  shooting,  unless  we  had  n^tected 
more  necessary  work. 

During  our  marches  here  water  was  very 
bad,  besides  being  scarce,  and  we  were  often 
fain  to  be  content  with  stuff  that  any  decent 
English  Aog  would  turn  up  his  nose  at 


At  the  end  of  this  bit  of  wilderness  we 

arrived  at  Urguru,  one  of  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts of  Unyarawcsi  proper,  and  yielding  to 
the  pressing  invitation  of  the  chief  of  the 
chiefs,  camped  in  his  village. 

We  were  objects  of  intense  curiosity  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  our  tents  were  crowded  the 
whole  day  with  the  rank,  beauty,  and  fashion 
of  the  place. 

Though  very  kind  in  their  manners  towards 
us,  they  left  some  disagreeable  mementoes 
behind  them  in  the  shape  of  a  variety  of 
entomological  specimens,  which,  however 
much  they  might  be  valued  by  the  British 
Museum  or  the  Linnean  Society,  were 
decidedly  objectionable  as  companions. 

We  were  now  nearing  Unyanyembe,  the 
largest  Arab  settlement  in  Africa ;  but  some 
heavy  marching  had  first  to  be  gone  through. 

Our  first  march  from  Urguru  was  through 
wild  jungle,  but  with  here  and  there  strips  of 
open  grass ;  and  in  the  evening  we  camped 
at  a  place  called  Simbo,  where  water  is 
obtained  a  couple  of  feet  below  the  surface 
by  digging,  and  there  are  also  numerous  old 
water-holes  at  which  the  wild  animals  come 
to  drink. 

Next  day,  just  after  our  start,  we  saw  some 
buffaloes,  and  though  Dillon  started  after 
them,  they  winded  the  caravan  before  we 
could  get  within  range.  After  this  we  each 
took  one  side  of  the  road,  and  I  saw  innu- 
merable guinea-fowl,  and  also  shot  a  small 
antelope.  Besides  this,  I  saw  a  cobra,  and 
almost  got  caught  by  some  Ruga  Ruga  (or 
banditti).  As  I  was  working  my  way  back 
to  the  caravan,  I  saw  what  I  thought  was  a 
camp  and  went  to  look  at  it,  and  found  it  a 
small  but  very  substantial  palisade  partly 
roofed  over,  which  I  afterwards  heard  was  a 
den  belonging  to  these  fellows.  If  they  had 
been  at  home  when  I  passed,  nothing  could 
have  saved  me.  That  night  we  camped 
amongst  some  enormous  boulders  at  a  place 
called  Marwa,  where  watGr  was  only  to  be 
obtained  by  digging  at  the  foot  of  one. 

There  is  a  legend  about  a  destroyed 
village  here,  and  it  is  considered  unlucky  to 
say  Maji  (water),  or  fire  a  gun,  or  pass  by 
with  one's  boots  on  for  fear  of  offending  the 
demon  in  charge  of  the  spring,  and  thereby 
causing  him  to  stop  the  water-supply.  From 
here  we  started  before  daylight,  and  in 
the  grey  of  the  morning  Dillon  and  I  saw  a 
couple  of  lions  trotting  off  home,  after  having 
been  out  on  the  range  all  night ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  we  heard  that  ruga-ruga  were  in 
front  of  us,  and  had  attacked  a  small  party 
who  were  preceding  us  by  about  half-an-hour. 
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On  going  to  the  front  we  found  that  this  was 
quite  true.  The  ruga-ruga  had  attacked  the 
party  and  carried  off  some  ivoiy  and  a  coufJe 
of  women  slaves. 

We  went  on  to  near  a  lai^ish  pond,  and 
(here  encamped  for  the  night.  About  nine 
P.M.  some  arrows  were  shot  into  our  camp, 
but  wc  had  no  more  trouble. 

The  next  day  we  arrived  at  one  of  the 
outlying  villages  of  Unyanyemb^,  where  we 
had  to  remain  a  day  until  news  of  our  arrival 
had  been  sent  on,  according  to  African 
etiquette,  to  the  Arab  governor  there. 

The  next  day  we  marched  into  Kwikumi, 
the  capital  of  Unyanyemb^,  and  had  break- 
fast with  Said-ibn-Salim,  the  Arab  governor, 
who  afterwards,  in  company  with  a  number 
of  other  Arabs,  showed  us  the  house  which 
he  had  placed  at  our  disposal  during  our 
stay,  and  which  was  the  same  he  had  lent 
Livingstone  andStanlcyduring  their  stayherc. 

Kwikunil  is  the  settlement  of  the  native 
chief  and  several  Arabs ;  and  at  Kwihara, 
where  our  house  stood,  are  other  Arab  «ltle- 
ments.  Besides  these  there  are  many  other 
Arabs  settled  close  to,  some  at,  Kazeh  or 
Taborah,  and  some  at  places  which  have 
different  local  names ;  but  the  whole  is 
genetically  called  Unyanyemb^,  although 
that  properly  is  the  name  of  a  considerable 
district. 

The  various  small  settlements  of  the 
Arabs  are  scattered  about — some  on  the 
plain,  and  some  on  a  hill  divided  from  the 
rest  by  another  low  and  rocky  hill.  The 
total  number  of  Arab  traders  now  at 
Unyanyemb^  may  number  about  two  hun- 
dred ;  but  sometimes  three  or  four,  or  even 
more,  live  together,  so  that  there  are  not 
above  ^dy  or  sixty  large  Arab  houses,  and 
some  of  these  were  the  property  of  men 
away  on  different  journeys,  or  who  had  gone 
to  Zanzibar  for  fresh  stores  or  a  holiday. 
All  the  Arabs  here  possess  large  numbers 
of  slaves,  and  use  them  as  porters  and  to 
cultivate  their  gardens  and  farms. 

The  poorer  Wamerima  and  Wasuahili  do 
not  give  their  slaves  any  rations,  but  tell 
them  to  go  and  steal  food  where  they  can 
find  it  j  and  these  hungry  wretches  render  it 
unsafe  for  any  one  to  move  about  unless  well 
armed. 

Our  time  at  Unyanycmb^  was  a  mono. 
tonous  round  of  fevers  and  illnesses.  We 
all  had  fever  upon  fever.  Dillon  lost  the 
sight  of  one  eye  from  atony  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  I  was  totally  bhnd  for  about  a 
montii  from  a  violent  attack  of  oplithalmia, 
chicfiy  induced  by  the  glare,  ii'ind,  and  dust. 


The  famous  Mirambo  (who,  if  all  accounts 
be  true,  is  more  sinned  against  than  sinning) 
was  reported  to  be  on  the  move  on  the 
route  to  Ujiji,  and  our  men  deserted  daily. 
Others  engaged  in  their  place  followed  their 
example,  and  there  seemed  sometimes  to  be 
no  hope  of  our  getting  away  to  the  westward 
at  all.  However,  I  stuck  to  the  resolution 
of  getting  on  somehow,  being  determined 
never  to  turn  back. 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  Chuma  and 
another  man  belonging  to  Livingstone's 
caravan  arrived,  bringing  a  letter  from  Jacob 
Wainwright,  announcing  the  melancholy  fact 
that  the  great  pioneer  of  African  exploration 
was  dead  in  the  country  of  Ubisa,  and  that 
the  whole  party  with  the  corpse  would  arrive 
in  a  day  or  two.  I  sent  back  cloth  for  the 
men  behind,  and  soon  after  they  all  arrived. 

All  the  principal  Arabs  assembled  at  our 
house  when  the  body  was  brought  there,  in 
order  to  show  respect  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Livingstone ;  and  as  the  men  carrying  the 
corpse  entered  the  house,  we  hoisted  our 
colours  half-mast  high.  Murphy  now  resigned, 
saying  that  the  object  of  the  expedition  had 
been  achieved,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  done.  I  supplied  Livingstone's 
men  with  stores  for  the  journey  to  the  coast, 
and  redoubled  my  exertions  to  get  away  from 
Unyanyembd,  which  was  becoming  hatetul 
tome. 

A  couple  of  days  before  the  day  fixed  (or 
starting,  Dillon  found  that  he  was  too  ill  to 
proceed,  and  reluctantly  yielded  to  my  per- 
suasions to  try  and  return  to  the  coast,  in  the 
faini  hope  of  recovering  his  health  by  a 
speedy  return  to  his  native  land. 

On  the  9th  of  November  the  two  parties 
left  Unyanyemb^,  two  homeward  bound, 
and  one  Westward  Ho  I 

The  parting  with  Dillon  was  a  sad  wrench 
to  me ;  but  hope  is  long-lived,  and  I  trusted 
that  we  might  both  live  to  talk  over  this 
parting  in  England.  This  trust,  alas  !  «as 
not  to  be  fulfilled,  for  a  week  after  our 
parting  I  received  the  news  of  his  sad  end. 

He  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  a  good 
officer,  a  pleasant  messmate,  and  one  of  my 
dearest  friends ;  but  he  is  dead  on  the  "  field 
of  honour,"  as  surely  as  if  he  had  died 
leading  a  forlorn  hope,  or  diarging  an 
enemy's  battery. 

I  was  much  delayed  by  desertions  and 
thefts,  and  forced  out  of  my  road  by  the 
cowardice  of  my  men,  so  that  in  the  begin- 
ning o£  December  I  met  Murphy  again  in 
Ugunda,  as  he  also  could  not  follow  his 
direct  route,  and  had  had  to  send  back  to  the 
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Arab  govemoi  for  more  cloth,  as  much  had 
been  wasted  in  drunkenness  by  the-  men,  and 
some  had  been  stolen. 

Three  days  afler  I  Idl  him  I  was  met  by  a 
chief  who  was  at  variance  vith  the  Arabs, 
and  who  refused  me  a  load  across  his 
country.  At  last,  on  the  ist  trf  January,  we 
got  a  fair  start,  having  lost  and  wasted  a  large 
quantity  of  stores,  and  been  compelled  to 
abandoa  twelve  loads  of  beads,  and  throw 
away  much  of  my  kit  and  private  stores  gn 
account  of  the  desertion  of  porters. 

Leaving  the  cultivated  grounds  of  Ugunda, 
we  passed  first  across  a  level  plain  almost 
waterless,  but  with  clumps  of  trees  here  and 
there  where  the  water  was  near  the  surface, 
and  came  to  the  South  Ngomb^  nullah. 
The  country  here  was  marvellously  beautiful. 
Small  mounds  crowned  with  trees,  groves, 
and  bosquets,  and  broad  reaches  of  the 
Ngombd  reaching  for  miles  and  miles.  In 
the  rainy  season  much  of  this  level  country 
is  under  water,  and  we  saw  a  dilapidated 
bark  canoe  about  three  miles  from  the 
nullah. 

Game  was  very  plentiful  here,  but  wild,  and 
I  was  unsuccessful  in  my  attempts  to  ^et 
any.  I  saw  a  large  white  rhinoceros,  wild 
boar,  and  several  sorts  of  antelope ;  but  all 
were  scared  by  my  own  people,  and  by 
hunfing  parties  from  the  neighbourhood. 

From  tht  Ngombe  we  passed  on  through 
Ugara,  which  is  divided  into  three  districts 
under  independent  chie&.  Most  of  this 
country  at  one  time  had  been  cultivated  and 
populous,  but  most  of  the  people  had  been 
destroyed  or  carried  off  as  slaves  in  the 
various  wars  which  arc  constantly  going  on, 
especially  in  that  waged  between  Mirambo 
and  the  Arabs. 

All  the  country  of  Ugara  was  nearlya  dead 
level,  with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  small 
hills  near  the  centre,  until  we  arrived  On  its 
western  boundaries,  but  marvellously  fertile  ; 
villages  which  had  only  been  abandoned  a 
year  or  two  being  almost  hidden  in  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  underwood. 

After  leaving  Ugara  my  guides  missed 
their  road,  and  as  I  was  dead  lame  from  a 
large  abscess  on  my  leg,  1  was  unable  to  take 
the  lead  of  the  caravan  and  direct  them. 
After  wandering  some  days  in  trackless 
woods,  and  fording  many  streams  or  crossing 
them  in  Matthews's  india-rubber  boat,  we 
arrived  at  M^n  Komo's,  the  chief  of  a  portion 
of  the  mountainous  country  of  KawendL 
Here  we  hoped  to  get  food,  but  it  was  not 
forthcoming,  as  M&n  Komo  demanded  a 
ridiculous  tribute  which  I  refused  to  pay. 
XVIi-30 ' 


Leaving  Miin  Komo's,  we  went  on  strug- 
gling over  the  mountains  of  Kawendl,  hungry 
and  tired,  and  little  or  no  food  to  be  ob- 
tained. The  people,  profiting  by  experience, 
have  built  tbeir  huts  amongst  almost  inac- 
cessible crags,  and  carefully  defended  the  ap- 
proaches; many  of  them,  iiideed,  live  in 
regular  caves,  and  refuse  iateicourse  with  all 
passers-by. 

One  day  during  this  march  I  was  carried 
in  my  chair  slung  to  a  pole,  as  I  was  utterly 
unabje  to  walk  or  ride,  and  suddenly  I  saw 
my  men  throw  down  loads  and  guns  and 
skedaddle  up  the  nearest  trees.  The  men 
carrying  me  also  bolted,  and  I  was  left  per- 
fectly helpless  and  unable  to  move,  and  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  the  stampede  was  about. 
I  had  not  long  to  wait,  however,  before  I 
saw  a  buffalo  charging  down  the  line.  Luckily 
he  did  not  notice  me,  although  he  passed 
within  twenty  yards  of  where  I  was  dropped. 

After  Kawendi  we  crossed  the  Sindi  on  a 
bridge  of  floating  vegetation,  and  then  ar- 
rived  in  Uvinza,  where  we  got  something 
substantial  to  eat,  after  a  fortnight's  starva- 
tion. 

In  Uvinza  we  had  to  pay  heavily  to  the 
chief  fcff  permianon  to  cross  the  M^agarazi, 
and  then  to  pay  his  mutwal^  at  the  ferry  for 
leave  to  hire  canoes,  besides  the  hire  of  the 
ferrymen  themselves. 

We  got  across  the  swift  brown  stream  of  the 
Malagaiazi  without  any  disasters,  although 
the  caaoes  were  some  of  the  most  primitive 
that  I  ever  saw.  The  people  refused  to 
allow  the  donkeys  to  be  hauled  across  until 
a  fetish  man  had  made  medicine.  Bombay 
swore  that  the  reason  of  Stanley's  losing  a 
donkey  when  crossing  was  his  neglecting  this 
precaution.  , 

After  crossing  the  Malagarazi  we  went 
along  a  short  way  from  its  northern  bank, 
and  first  travelling  through  the  salt-producing 
part  of  Uvinza,  and  then  through  an  unin- 
habited pait  of  the  country,  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  great  Lake  Tanganyika — sixteen 
years  to  the  day  from  the  time  when  it  was 
first  discovered  by  Burton. 

When  I  first  saw  the  lake  the  day  was  dull 
and  cloudy,  and  the  lake  looked  so  grey  that 
I  thought  it  was  sky,  and  the  distant  moun- 
tains of  Ugoma  were  clouds.  By  degrees  it 
dawned  on  me  that  this  was  tie  lake,  and 
nothing  else,  and  then  only  did  its  im- 
mensity truly  realise  itself  to  my  mind. 

I  had  sent  on  a  man  in  advance  with 
letters  to  Ujiji,  to  announce  our  anival  and 
ask  for  boats  to  be  sent  to  the  Ruch^ 
River,  to  take  us  to  Kawdtf,  the  capital. 
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They  were  duly  forthcoming;  and  on  the 
22nd  I  arrived  there,  being  the  filth  white 
man  who  had  ever   reached  the   Tangan- 

Kawele  now  is  almost  entirely  an  Arab 
settlement ;  all  the  people  who  trade  to  the 
westward  having  houses  there,  and  wheat, 
rice,  onions,  and  other  good  things  are 
cultivated  in  their  gardens.  Every  morning 
there  is  a.  market  from  7.30  to  10,30  a.m.,  at 
which  fish,  meat,  tobacco,  butter,  and  all 
sorts  of  native  produce  are  sold,  and  at  last 
we  were  in  a  land  of  plenty,  and  the  hungers 
and  hardships  of  the  road  were  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  forgotten.     I,  however,  thought  of 


what  was  to  be  done,  and  having  secured 
Livingstone's  journals  and  maps,  made  pre- 
parations for  a  cruise  round  the  lake,  as  I 
had  heard  that  travelling  to  the  westward  of 
it  ^vas  impracticable  in  the  rainy  season. 

The  Arab  traders  at  Ujiji  were  most  kind 
and  hospitable,  though  at  the  sanie  time  they 
made  me  pay  very  dearly  for  everj'thing  I 
had  to  buy  or  hire  from  them. 

My  preparations  for  my  cruise  were  com- 
pleted on  the  8th  of  March,  when  I  left 
Kawfl^  with  two  boats,  the  Be/sy  and  the 
Pickle,  to  survey  the  southern  end  of  the 
lake.  This  cruise  and  my  other  wanderings 
will  be  related  hereafter. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  THE  LADY  AUGUSTA  STANLEY. 


E  AUTHOR  OF  "  Chronicles  o 

I  ilull  isdnd  diink  of  (he  cup  that  I  drin] 


B  SCHOHBEKG-COTTA  FAUILV,'' 

"  rhcy  icn-B  Him  day  and  night." 


OH,  blessed  life  of  service  and  of  love  I 
Heart  wide  as  life,  deep  as  life's  deepest  woe ; 
His  servants  serve  Him  day  and  night  above. 
Thou  Eer\'edst  day  and  night,  we  thought,  below. 

Hands  full  of  blessings  lavished  far  and  wide, 
Hands  tender  to  bind  up  hearts  wounded  sore  ; 

Stooping  quite  down  earth's  lowest  needs  beside — 
Master,  like  Thee  !  we  thought,  and  said  no  more, 


Oh,  nerves  and  heart  racked  to  their  utmost  strain  ; 

Hands  stretched  in  helplessness  to  serve  no  more; 
Dulled  by  no  slumber  to  thy  deepest  pain — 

Master,  like  Thai  we  wept,  and  said  no  more. 

We  o'er  all  sorrow  would  have  raised  thee  up, 

Crowoed  with  life's  choicest  blossoms  night  and  morn  ; 

God  made  thee  drink  of  His  Beloved's  cup, 
And  crowned  thee  with  the  Master's  crown  of  thorn. 

Looking  from  thee  to  Him  once  wounded  sore, 
We  learned  a  little  more  His  face  to  see ; 

Then,  looking  from  the  cross  for  us  He  bore. 
To  thine,  we  almost  understood  for  thee ! 

Till  now,  again,  we  gaze  on  thee  above. 

Strong  and  unwearied,  serving  day  and  night ; 

Oh,  blessed  life  of  service  and  of  love ! 

Master,  litu  Thee,  and  with  Thee,  in  Thy  light ! 


March  gtlt,  1876. 


-  .v.GooqIc 
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WHEN  the  first  voyagers  who  visited 
ttie  island  of  Mauritius,  about  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  began  to 
explore  their  new-found  territory,  a  certain 
bird  of  large  size,  named  the  Dodo  {Didus 
inepfus),  was  very  abundant  on  the  island. 
Very  curious,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  were 
the  accounts  which  various  travellers  of  these 
days  gave  of  this  bird ;  and  equally  note- 
worthy is  it  to  remark  how,  as  in  many 
similar  instances,  the  love  of  exaggeration 
and  the  habit  of  recounting  suppositions  for 
veritable  facts,  tended  to  make  such  "  tra- 
vellers' tales  "  anything  but  plain  and  unvar- 
nished. 

Visitors  to  the  Eritish  Museum  will  see, 
in  one  of  the  spacious  rooms  devoted  to 
the  illustration  of  the  class  of  birds,  an 
oil-painting  representing  a  heavy,  clumsy- 
looking  bird,  which  is  said  to  have  attained 
the  size  of  a  very  large  swan,  and  to  have 
weighed  from  forty  to  sixty  pounds.  Its  bill 
is  seen  to  be  remarkably  large  and  strong, 
and  the  tip  of  the  upper  bill  is  much  arched 
and  hooked,  reminding  one  of  the  sharp 
beak  of  a  bird  of  prey,  but  more  closely 
resembling  the  bill  of  the  dodo's  nearest 
liviqg  ally,  the  tooth-billed  pigeon,  or  Didun- 
ciiltis,  of  the  Navigators'  Islands.  The 
nostrils  opened  on  the  sides  of  the  bill, 
which  latter,  together  with  the  face,  was 
clothed  with  a  thick  naked  skin.  The  great 
body  is  rendered  all  the  more  awkward  in 
appearance  by  its  being  supported  on  very 
short,  stout  legs,  which  eadi  possess  four 
toes  arranged  like  those  of  the  pigeons,  three 
in  front  and  one  behind.  The  wings  were 
very  small,  and  appear  to  have  been  quite 
rudimentary  in  their  nature,  and  not  at  all 
adapted  to  serve  as  organs  of  flight— a  fsct 
which,  as  will  presently  be  pointed  out,  had 
very  important  bearings  on  the  subsequent 
fate  of  their  possessor.  The  wings  further 
bore  each  a  tuft  of  loose  plumes,  and  the 
tail  was  similarly  adorned.  If  we  may  specu- 
late as  to  the  colours  of  the  plumage,  and 
place  some  reliance  on  the  accounts  given 
us  by  its  early  historians,  the  general  body- 
colour  appears  to  have  been  a  blackish  grey 
tinted  with  brown  hues ;  the  wings  apparently 
being  of  a  light  ashy-brown  colour. 

Such  may  be  r^arded  as  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  more  prominent  features  of  this 
little-known  bird — a  rara  avis  in  the  most 
literal  sense  of  the  term.  By  its  Portuguese 
or  Dutch  discoverers,  the  dodo  was  named 


the  "dodar"  and  "walgh-vijgel ;"  and  the 
scientific  critics  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
at  first  inclined  to  regard  with  much  sus- 
picion the  "  yams  "  of  the  early  navigators 
regarding  the  curious  bird  they  had  seen  in  ijie 
Mauritius  woods.  Soon,  however,  the  stories 
regarding  the  dodo  received  the  most  direct 
kind  of  confirmation  by  the  production  of 
entire  specimens  of  the  bird,  but  more  fre- 
quently of  detached  parts  of  its  frame,  such 
as  the  head  and  feet.  And  meanwhile,  artists 
had  been  reproducing  the  features  of  the 
dodo ;  and  several  paintings,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent  in  nature,  remain  to  afford  the 
modern  naturalist  some  clue  to  its  place  in 
the  zoological  scale. 

Of  the  entire  specimens  which  were 
brought  to  England,  one  was  lodged  in  the 
Ashmolean  Collection  at  Oxford ;  but  igno- 
rant of  the  value  of  their  specimen,  the 
curators  allowed  it  to  go  to  waste,  the  process 
of  decay  sparing  only  the  head  and  feet. 
And  there  exists  a  report  that  some  worthy 
Dutch  navigator  was  actually  successful  in 
securing  a  living  specimen  of  the  bird,  and 
in  exliibiting  it  in  his  native  town— a 
spectacle  at  which  we  doubt  not  the  honest 
burghers  would  open  their  eyes  to  their 
widest  extent. 

It  was  exceedingly  unlikely  that  a  bird  so 
fair  to  see  and  so  attractive,  both  in  respect 
of  its  plumage  and  of  its  flesh,  should  long 
remain  free  from  the  inroads  and  perse- 
cution of  voyagers,  to  whom  the  idea  of 
fresh  meat,  after  a  course  of  less  savoury 
fare,  would  prove  most  inciting  to  the  chase 
of  these  birds.  And  accordingly,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  to  find  that,  in  a  comparatively 
short  space  of  time,  the  dodo-race,  unable 
to  use  their  short  wings  in  flight,  and  other- 
wise helpless  against  the  attacks  of  man, 
should  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
category  of  existing  birds. 

The  exact  date  at  which  the  complete 
extermination  of  the  dodo  was  efTected  has 
not  been  decisively  determined.  But  we 
know  that  in  r625,  at  least,  it  was  still  in 
existence  on  the  island.  For  in  that  year, 
a  certain  writer  and  traveller.  Sir  Thomas 
Herbert,  visited  the  Mauritius,  and  noted 
amongst  other  things  in  his  "Some  Years' 
Travels  in  Africa,  Asia,  &c."  (1677),  the 
existence  of  the  dodo.  If  we  may  judge 
from  Sir  Thomas's  description  of  the  bird, 
his  observations,  original  or  derived,  were 
chiefly  gastronomic  in  character,   and  had 
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reference  ralhei  to  th^qualities  of  its  fiesb, 
and  to  allied  features  in  the  economy  of  the 
bird,  than  to  its  zoological  hbtoiy.  He  thus 
tell  us  that  the  Dutch  call  the  dodo  "  walgh- 
vogel"  or  "dod  eerscn."  "Her  body" — 
Herbert  gallsntly  speaks  of  the  biid  in  the 
feminiiie — "  is  round  and  fat,  irtiich  occasions 
the  slow  pace,  or  that  ha  corpulencie,  aad  so 
great,  as  few  of  them  weigh  less  than  fifty 
pound:  meat  it  is  with  some,  bntbettertothe 
eye  than  stomach,  such  as  only  a  strong  3.ppt- 
tite  can  vanquish."  Heibot  further  and 
somevhat  higubriousty  remarks  of  the  general 
aspect  of  the  dodo,  that  "  It  is  <rf  a  melan- 
chol;y  visage,  as  sensible  of  nature's  injury  in 
franmig  so  massie  a  body  to  be  directed 
by  complimental  wings,  such,  indeed,  as 
are  unable  to  hoise  hec  from  the  ground, 
serving  only  to  rank  her  among  birds. 
Her  traine" — by  which  he  means  the  tail — 
"three  small  plumes,  short  and  improportion- 
able,  her  legs  suiting  to  her  body,  her 
pourices  (claws)  sharp,  her  appetite  strong 
and  greedy.  Stones  and  iron,"  says  this  old 
worthy, "  are  digested ;  which  description,"  he 
cODcliides,  "  will  better  be  conceived  in  her 
representation," — which  latter  is  forthwith 
given. 

Aoothff  account  <rf  the  dodo  comes  from 
Jacob  Bontius,  and  is  given  in  his  "  Historia 
Naturalis  et  Medica,"  (1658).  This  latter 
writer  troubles  himself  less  with  the 
commonplace  aspects  of  the  bird,  than  Sir 
Thomas  Herbert,  and  enters  more  specifi- 
call]',  as  became  his  tastes  and  culture,  into 
its  zool<^cat  description.  According  to 
Bontius,  it  is  "  for  bigness,  of  mean  size 
between  an  ostrich  and  a  turkey."  He 
maintains  that  it  resembled  the  African 
ostriches,  "  if  you  consider  the  nimp, 
quilts,  and  feathers;  so  that  it  was  like  a 
pigmy  among  them  if  you  regard  the  short- 
ness of  its  legs." 

Bontius  applies  stronger  epithets  than 
Herbert  to  the  head  and  look  of  the  dodo, 
when  he  terms  it  "  ill-favoured."  Its  bill 
was  bluish-white;  its  body  he  describes  as 
"  lilt  and  round,  and  covered  with  soft  grey 
feathers  after  the  manner  of  an  ostrich's." 
Its  legs  were  coloured  yellow ;  and  the  claws 
were  strong  and  black.  And  this  naturalist 
appears  to  hilve  been  acute  enough  to  have 
discerned,  that  from  its  being  a  "slow^paced 
and  stupid  bird,"  it  would  easily  become  "a 
prey  to  the  fowlers."  Its  capabilities  of 
affording  a  hearty  meal  to  hungty  navigators 
are  estimated  in  plain  language  by  Bontius, 
when  he  tells  us  that  "  the  flesh,  especially 
of  Ac  breast,  is.  fat,  esculent,  and  so  copious. 


that  three  or  four  dodos  will  sometime 
suffice  to  fill  one  hundred  seamen's  bellies." 
And  he  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  cause  of  exter- 
mination of  these-  birds,  when  he  casually 
mentions,  that,  like  the  fowls  of  modem 
days,  "  if  they  be  old,  or  not  well  boiled, 
they  are  of  difficult  concoction  (diges- 
tion ?),  and  are  salted  and  stored  up  for 
provision  of  victual."  He  also  alludes  to 
the  fact,  mentioned  by  Herbert,  that  "  stones 
of  an  ash  colour,  of  divers  figures  and  magni- 
tudes," arc  found  in  their  stomachs ;  and  to 
dispel  any  erroneous  ideas  which  might  exist 
as  to  the  origin  of  these  stones,  he  wisely 
adds  that  these  stones  are  "not  bred  there, 
as  the  common  people  and  seamen  fancy, 
but  swallowed  by  the  bird." 

Such  is  the  histoiy,  furnished  us  by  its 
con  tern  poTaries,  of  a  bird-form,  once,  appa- 
rently, of  plentiful  occurrence  in  Mauririus, 
but  which  has  for  two  centuries  been  un- 
known to  zoologists.  And  the  interest 
with  which  the  dodo  is  regarded  as  a  true 
rara  avis,  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fiict  of  its 
singular  structure  and  doubtful  affinities  to 
existing  birds,  as  well  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  exterminated,  by  the 
inroad  upon  its  native  haunts,  of  adven- 
turous, unsparing  humanity.  Most  natural- 
ists are  now  agreed  in  referring  this  great 
bird  to  the  pigeon-group ;  the  discovery  of 
the  tooth-billed  pigeon  already  alluded  to, 
bringing  to  Kght  a  form,  connecting,  as  by 
an  appropriate  link,  existing  pigeons  with 
their  unwteldly  and  iil-feted  dodo-relative. 

An  equally  interesting  example  of  a  bird 
which  has  become  completely  extinct  with- 
in the  historical  period,  and  in  all  likelihood 
through  human  agency,  is  that  of  the  little 
Petohafs  or  Solitaire,  which  certainly  within 
the  last  three  centuries  was  to  be  found  in 
plenty  in  the  little  island  of  Rodriguez, 
lying  to  the  east  of  Mauritius.  By  some 
naturalists,  the  solitaire  was  accounted  a  kind 
of  dodo,  and  was  ranked  by  them  as  a 
species  of  that  genus  under  the  name  of 
Didus  solifarius.  Probably  the  best  account 
extant  of  the  solitaire,  is  that  given  by  a 
French  traveller,  L^uat  by  name,  who  also 
gives  an  account  of  the  dodo,  and  whose 
national  gallantry  is  conspicuous  througliout 
his  entire  account  of  these  birds.  He  says 
the  solitaire  was  so  named  from  the  fact, 
that  "it  is  very  seldom  seen  in  company, 
though  there  are  abundance  of  them."  The 
feet  and  beak,  Leguat  mentions,  resemble 
those  of  a  turkey,  but  are  "  a  little  more 
crooked.  They  have  scarce  any  tail,"  he 
continues,  "but  their  hinder  p^  covered 
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with  feathers  is  roundish,  like  the  crupper  of 
a  horse;  they  are  taller  than  the  turkeys. 
Their  neck  is  straight ;  ....  its  eye  is  black 
and  lively,  and  its  head  without  comb  or  cap. 
They  never  fly,  their  wings  are  too  little  to 
support  the  weight  of  their  bodies ;  they 
serve  only  to  beat  themselves,  and  to  flutter 
when  they  call  one  another." 

Ao  important  statement  as  regards  the 
cause  of  the  extermination  of  the  solitaires 
is  made  by  Leguat,  when  he  says  that  "'tis 
very  hard  to  catch  it  in  the  woods,  but  easie 
in  open  places,  because  we  run  faster  than 
they,  ,and  sometimes  we  approach  them 
without  much  trouble.  From  March  to 
September,"  we  are  further  informed,  they  are 
in  good  condition,  being  then  "  extremely 
fat,"  and  tasting  "  admirably  well,  espe- 
cially while  tliey  are  young."  Then  follows 
our  traveller's  description  of  the  beauty  of 
the  solitaires;  and  it  is  naturally  in  this  part 
of  his  discourse  that  he  allows  his  special 
proclivities  in  the  way  of  gallantry  to  crop 
out.  "  The  females,"  he  says,  "  are  wonder- 
fully beautiful,  some  fair,  some  brown,  I 
call  them  fair,  because  they  are  the  colour  of 
fair  hair.  ...  No  one  feather  is  straggling 
from  the  other  all  over  their  bodies,  they  being 
very  careful  to  adjust  themselves,  and  make 
them  all  even  with  their  beaks.  They  have 
two  risings  on  their  craws  (neck),  and  the 
featliers  are  whiter  there  than  the  rest,  which 
livelily  represents  the  fine  neck  of  a  beautiful 
woman.  They  walk,"  he  concludes,  "  with 
so  much  stateliness  and  good  grace,  that  one 
cannot  help  admiring  and  loving  them,  by 
which  means  their  fine  mien  often  saves  their 
lives."  Surely  no  bird  was  ever  apostrophized 
in  higher  terms  than  the  solitaire,  although, 
even  as  zoologists,  we  may  be  terapted  to 
wish  that  the  last  words  we  have  quoted 
from  Leguat  had  proved  truer  and  more 
effectual  in  the  preservation  of  the  hapless 
solitaires. 

Thus,  like  the  Dodo,  the  solitaire  owes  its 
extinction  to  its  abortive  wings,  and  to  the 
visits  of  man  to  its  domain;  whilst  a  remark- 
able feature  in  the  cases  just  noted,  is  the 
fact  of  two  species  of  wingless  birds  on 
these  detached  and  isolated  island-homes. 

Passing  backwards  from  the  sphere  of 
the  zoological  antiquary  to  that  of  the  geo- 
logist, we-  find  the  category  of  the  latter  to 
furnish  interesting  additions  to  the  List  ofano- 
malous  bird-forms.  Birds  have  always  formed 
interesting  objects  of  consideration  to  the 
geologist,  for  the  reason  that  they  but  rarely 
occur  as  fossils,  this  result  being  pre- 
sumably due  to  the  fact,  that  their  free  habits 


preclude  the  probability  of  their  frequent 
entombment  in  soft  deposits,  as  a  preliminary 
stage  to  the  petrifaction  and  fossilisation  of 
their  remains ;  whilst,  also,  the  fossil  remains 
of  such  birds  as  have  been  discovered, 
interest  the  geologist  from  the  obvious 
dissimilarities  they  present,  in  many  cases, 
to  the  stmcture  of  their  living  and  existing 
neighbours. 

Some  highly  curious  bird-remains  have 
been  found  to  occur  in  the  most  recent  or 
superiicial  deposits  of  New  Zealand.  Chief 
amongst  these  remains  are  those  of  various 
species  of  gigantic  wingless  birds  known  to 
science  under  ihe  generic  name  of  Dinornis 
(Fig.  2).  The  imagination  of  modem  zoolo- 
gists may  almost  fail  in  its  scientific  attempt  to 
reconcile  these  gigantic  bird-forms  with  their 
living  representatives.  Thus  the  shin-bone 
of  one  species  of  dinomis,  measures  over  a 
yard  in  length ;  whilst  in  another  species  the 
toe-bones,  as  Professor  Owen  tells  us,  "almost 
rival  those  of  the  elephant."  These  giants 
of  the  bird-class  were  further  wingless — or 
rather,  like  the  dodo  and  solitaires,  they  bad 
abortive  wings,  which  were  utterly  useless  for 
flight.  In  all  probability  the  case  of  the 
Dinomes  presents,  as  regards  the  causes  of 
their  scarcity,  if  not  of  their  total  extirmina- 
tion,  a  similarity  to  that  of  the  dodo. 
Unable  to  fly,  they  must  have  fallen  an  easy 
prey  to  the  natives ;  and  there  exists 
evidence  of  a  very  reasonable  kind,  to  show 
that  at  no  very  remote  <Jate  the  Maories 
hunted  these  birds  for  the  sake  of  their 
feathers  and  flesh.  Thus  it  is  believed  to  be 
possible  that  these  birds  or  their  allies  may 
still  be  in  existence  in  the  Middle  Island  of 
the  New  Zealand  group;  and  tliis  latter 
supposition  is  rendered  Uie  more  probable 
when  we  reflect  that  a  kind  of  Coot — ^the 
Notornis — was  first  made  known  to  science 
through  the  discovery  of  its  foail  remains, 
and  was  afterwards  found  to  be  still  in 
e.iiistcnce  in  the  Middle  Island.  New 
Zealand  still  possesses  a  representative  of 
the  old  wingless  birds,  in  the  existing 
Apteryx~the  Kiwi-Kiwi  of  the  natives ;  a 
curious  weird-looking  bird,  which  in  some 
respects  forms  quite  an  anomaly  in  the 
ornithologist's  collection, 

Madagascar  has  also  furnished  its  quota  of 
curiousbird-fossiis,  in  the  remains  of  the  v£/w- 
nii,  a  bird  which  was  probably  as  large  as  the 
New  Zealand  giant  The  eggs  of  this  latter 
form  have  been  met  with  in  a  fossil  condition ; 
and  we  may  imagine  that  old  Bontius  would 
have  djlighted  to  have  chronicled  the  number 
of  hungry  mariners  who  could  have  supped  to 
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repletion  off  a  single  egg  of  the  tepiomis. 
For  we  are  told  that  eadi  egg  measures 
from  thirteen  to  fourteen  inches  in  its  long 
diameter ;  whilst  its  contents  are  estimated 
to  have  equalled  in  amount  those  of  three 
or  more  ostrich  eggs,  or  of  one  hundied 
and  forty-eight  ordinary  hens'  eggs  ! 

When,  therefore,  we  find  that  in  certain 
sandstones  of  America  the  three-toed  fool- 
prints  (Fig.  a) — measuring  each  some  twenty- 
two  inches  in  length — of  some  huge  biped  are 
met  with,  it  becomes  easy  to  account  for  the 
presence  of  these  literal  "footprints  on  the 
sands  of  time  "  by  the  supposition  of  their 
having  been  made  by  some  huge  bird-form, 
analogous,  in  respect  of  its  size,  to  the  <Ji- 
nomis  and  its  allies.  These  footprints 
measure  about  four  times  the  size  of  those  of 
the  African  ostrich. 

As  every  one  knows,  no  living  bird  has 
teeth ;  although  the  homy  edges  of  the  bill 
may  sometimes  be  toothed  or  cut  into  tooth- 
like projections.  But  recently  the  fossil 
remains  of  birds  have  been  met  with  in  this 
country,  and  also  in  America,  in  which  tegu- 
lar bony  processes  analogous  to  teeth  were 
developed  along  the  edges  of  the  jaws. 

Perhaps  the  most  marked  and  singular 
specimen  of  this  kind,  is  one  obtained  from 
a  deposit  of  recent  age  known  to  geologists 
as  the  London  Clay,  and  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Owen  under  the  name  of  Odontopteryx. 
The  fossil  consists  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
skull ;  and,  whilst  the  bird-characters  of  the 
remains  are  perfectly  apparent,  so  far  as 
their  form  and  structure  are  concerned,  they 
yet  present  a  wholly  unusual  and  remarkable 
character,  unknown  in  any  living  bird,  in  the 
presence  of  a  series  of  tooth-like  processes 
developed  on  the  borders  of  both  upper 
and  lower  jaws.  The  processes,  under 
microscopic  investigation,  however,  have  not 
yielded  evidence  of  their  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  true  teeth,  which  in  their  structure 
are  essentially  different  from  bones.  They 
are  rather  to  be  viewed  as  mere  tooth-like 
projections  of  the  Jan's,  and  in  the  living  bird 
were  most  probably  covered,  as  with  sheaths, 
by  homy  investments  derived  from  the  natu- 
ral covering  of  the  beak. 

It  becomes  an  interesting  study  to  com- 
pare such  a  fragment  as  that  briefly  described, 
with  existing  birds,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining its  nearest  affinities  and  relationships. 
Thus,  although,  as  already  remarked,  no 
living  bird  can  vie  with  this  ancient  neigh- 
bour in  the  actual  possession  of  a  tooth- 
like armament,  we  may  find  somewhat 
analogous  structures   to  be   represented  in 


e  existing  members  of  the  class.  Thus, 
the  nearest  ally  of  the  dodo,  the  tooth-billed 
pigeon  or  Didunculus,  possesses  three 
pointed  iffocesses  of  homy  nature  in  the 
sheath  of  the  lower  jaw,  whilst  the  extremity  ' 
of  the  upper  bill  is  hooked.  The  falcons  ! 
and  other  birds  of  prey  have  a  "  tooth,"  as 
the  homy  process  is  termed,  on  each  side  of 
the  upper  bill ;  and  the  shrikes  and  their 
neighbours  exhibit  a  like  arrangement  of  tlie 
homy  margin  of  the  beak.  Perhaps,  also, 
nearer  analogies  to  the  case  of  the  fossil  from 
the  London  clay,  may  be  found  in  the  curious 
armature  of  the  bill  of  our  familiar  ducks, 
geese,  and  their  allies,  in  which  the  edges  of 
the  beak  ar^  notched,  or  divided,  so  as  to 
form  a  series  of  transverse  homy  ridges ; 
whilst  in  the  goosanders  and  mergansers 
these  ridges  are  larger,  sharper,  and  alto- 
gether more  tooth-like  than  in  the  ducks. 
The  function  of  these  ridges  is  undoubiedly 
that  of  sifting  or  straining  off  the  mud  in 
which  these  birds  find  their  food,  but  in  the 
goosanders,  their  obvious  use  is  that  of 
retaining  a  firm  hold  of  the  fishes  which 
form  the  great  bulk  of  their  food.  In  none 
of  these  birds,  however,  have  the  homy 
processes  any  intimate  connection  with  the 
jaw-bones,  and  thus  in  respect  of  the  homy 
supports  which  the  "  teeth  "  of  the  Odontop- 
teryx possessed,  the  latter  remain  unique 
and  solitary  amidst  its  modem  allies.  An 
American  bird-fossil,  (Icht/tyomis)  from  the 
Cretaceous  or  Chalk  system,  may  be  said  to 
exhibit  a  still  more  advanced  type  of  tooth- 
stmcture  than  Professor  Owen's  specimen ; 
this  New  World  bird  having  apparently 
possessed  numerous  teeth,  which  resemble 
tme  teeth  in  that  they  are  "  implanted  in 
distinct  sockets."  Such  birds  in  all  proba- 
bility were  web-footed  or  swimming  birds, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  their  natatory  life, 
were  doubtless  assisted  in  the  capture  of 
their  slippery  prey  by  the  peculiar  armature 
of  their  bills. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  the  history 
of  these  birds,  is  that  concerning  their  rela- 
tionship with  Keptiles.  Every  naturalist 
knows,  that,  notwithstanding  the  strong  out- 
ward dissimilarity  between  birds  and  reptiles, 
these  two  groups  of  animals  are  very  inti- 
mately related  by  many  points  in  their 
structure  and  development  And  it  does 
not,  therefore,  surprise  us  to  find  in  the 
ancient  representatives  of  birds  some  nearer 
approaches  to  reptilian  characters  than  are 
exhibited  by  modem  members  of  the  class. 
Thus  the  Odontopteryx  is  remarkably  like 
certain  extinct  flying  Reptiles,  named  Ptero- 
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dactytes,  in  the  disposidon  of  its  teeth ;  &Dd 
it  may  not  be  uniDteiesting  to  remark  that 
the  gigantic  foot-piints  (Fig.  a)  alieady 
alluded  to  as  occurring  in  certain  American 
sandstones,  are  by  some  geologists  referred 
to  large  bird-lite  Reptiles,  which  possibly 
may  have  possessed  the  power  of  walking 
upon  two  legs. 

As  a  last  specimen  of  oddities  in  bird-tife, 
we  may  cite  the  sbgular  fossil-bird  known 
to  us  by  the  discovery  of  a  single  specimen 
only,  and  named  the  Ardueopteryx  (Fig.  3), 
or  "Ancient  Feather-wing."  This  fossil  was 
discovered  In  certain  slate  deposits  occur- 
ring at  Solenbofeu  in  Bavaria,  which  belong 
to  the  rocks  known  as  the  tipper  Oolites ; 
and  its  structure  presents  several  features  of 
most  anomalous  kind.  Thus  it  had  a  long 
lizard-like  tail,  composed  of  distina  vertebra:, 
each  bone  halving  carried  a  pair  of  qoill- 
feathers.  No  other  bird,  either  living  or 
extinct,  possesses  such  a  coolbrmation  0?  the 


tail  J  all  other  birds  having  short  tails 
ternunated  in  every  case  by  a  "  ploughshare- 
bone,"  into  which  the  tail-feathers  are  set. 
Then,  also,  this  straoge  bird,  which  must 
have  attained  the  size  of  a  crow,  had  two 
claws  external  to  the  wing  —  structures 
also  unrepresented  in  any  othtr  bird.  Ca- 
tain  other  features  in  its  structure  are  equally 
anomalous;  and  bad  the  entire  skeleton 
beea  preserved — for  the  remains  are  but 
fragmented — its  relationship  with  die  Rep- 
tiles, evident  as  diat  relationship  is,  would 
have  been  more  cleariy  demobstrated.  It  is 
curious  in  every  sense  to  contemplate  such 
a  form  as  the  archie  c^teryx.  But  in  no 
respect  should  the  entire  history  of  these 
fossil  birds  more  strgogly  excite  our  interest, 
than  by  the  const derarion  of  the  scientific 
circumstances  and  details  through  whi<±  we 
are  enabled  thus  to  gain  a  tolerablj  ctmplete 
idea  of  how  bird-life  was  represented  in  \-eiy 
ancient  epochs  of  our  world's  history. 

ANQ^W  WILSON. 


HIS  DEAD. 


T_T  E  laid  the  ferns  about  her  feet. 

And  two  while  lilies  in  ha  hands, 
With  "  Fare  you  well,  my  lady  sweet, 
1  cannot  speak  ;  God  understands." 

Then  to  the  empty  East  he  fied 

(Alas  I  there  was  no  cross  to  bear) ; 

He  asked  but  to  forget  his  dead, 
And  Memory  mocked  him  in  his  prayer. 

He  hurried  to  the  clamorous  West, 
Where  nothing  is  remembered  long. 

She  died  afresh  in  work,  in  rest, 
In  speech,  in  silence,  and  in  song. 

The  fatal  North,  the  Ungeiing  South, 
Like  answer  to  his  quest  did  give. 

Then  heard  he  from  an  angel's  mouth — 
"  Live  with  thy  dead,  and  she  shall  live !" 


He  let  no  meaner  love  intrude. 
He  shut  him  from  the  world  away ; 

Oppressed  by  that  soft  solitude. 
She  died  more  deeply  every  day. 

He  cried  aloud, "  0  angel^word  I 
Can  it  be  true  that  thou  hast  lied  ?  " 

The  answer  smote  him  like  a  sword — 
"I  bade  thee  live,  but  thou  bast  died." 

Hiea  he  took  heart,  and  filled  his  days 
Widi  love  of  men,  and  laboured  hard, 

Made  toil  his  prayer,  and  tears  his  praise. 
And  took  no  tbougbt  for  his  reward. 

At  last  she  shone  into  his  eyes 

No  angel — his  familiar  wife. 
"  Can  this  be  death  ?"  amoEcd,  he  cries. 

"  Nay,  lore,"  she  answered,  "  this  is  Life." 

M.   B.  SUEDLEV. 


[The  Editor  regrrts  that  ia  the  article  on  Bishop  WUion,  which  appeared  in  the  March  ounbtr,  then 
was  a  ■Uleatent  cakolated   to  i^e  pain   to  the  estimable  pabljsbers,  Messrs,   Seetey  and   Co.      Ihe 
^^"^I-^^  ■'."'?  *^y*'  ''"'  adopted  tie  sUteaoent  in  qoestion  bva  an  essay  published  many  yean  ago  in 
" "     '       a  Stepben,  and  which  does  not  setm  to  have  been  contradicted  at 
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Bv  THB  AtriHOR  or  "Lady  Bell,"  Etc. 


much 
impress- 
ed by 
what 
Joel  had 


w  e 

sharp- 
ened to 


in  one 
hour  of 
separa- 
ting from  Joel  Wray,  be  burst  into  his  sister 
I  Lizzie's  workroom. 

"  Hey,  Liz !  put  by  them  rags  ! "  be  cried, 
rushing  in,  as  Lizzie,  by  the  aid  of  hei 
tallow-candle,  was  collecting  her  snips  and 
patches  after  having  laid  aside  her  seam  with 
the  waning  light. 

"  Have  a  care,  bor.  You  be  treadin'  on 
Lyddy  Coram's  new  gown  tail,  and  your  feet 
be  out  on  the  wussest  puddles,  it's  lilte," 
protested  Lizzie, 

"Lyddy  Coram's  gown  tail  be  hanged," 
said  Clem,  in  a  strange  fit  of  insubordination. 
"  I  say,  Liz,  you'll  soon  'a  toggery  enow  to 
stitch  at,  I  'a  heerd  sich  news  as  will  make 
all  Saxford  ring.  Vour  frien'  Madam — wool, 
her  d'  be  as  good  as  married  to  Joel  Wray," 

"  You  be'nt  meanin'  on  it,  Clem,"  said 
LJzzie,  her  small,  pale  face  becoming  pain- 
fully red,  and  then  whiter  than  before.  "  You 
d'  be  funnin'  a  bit,  and  it  d'  be  main  silly 
kind  on  funnin'  for  a  big  lad  like  you,  a- 
staitin'  me,  and  a-makin'  my  heart  jump  like 
a  toad  i'  hole." 

"  But  it  be  right  down  truth  and  gospel, 
Liz.  Joel  Wray,  he  as  good  as  owned 
it  to  me  this  wcry  night.  He  were  that 
ba«nv   tip    mnlHn't     nif     Inn^.    he   'oald    'a 


bustet  He  mun  'a  music  like  kings  in 
Bible,  so  he  sen's  for  me.  He  sen's  to  the 
Brown  Cow,  where  he  sits  hisself,  leastways 
there  was  nobry  else  but  Jenny  Woods,  and 
news  come  out  in  music," 

Liz  still  refused  to  believe  the  astonishing 
tidings. 

"  Fleasance  'ould  never  be  so  far  left  to 
herself  as  to  prefer  a  whippersnapper  waga- 
bond  lad  like  yon,"  she  cried,  springing  back 
to  her  original  opinion  of  Joel  Wray,  "  never 
never." 

"  Tut,  Liz !  every  mawther  ain't  love  sick 
about  'Merican  giants,"  said  Clem,  without 
meaning  to  be  unkind  in  his  jeer,  "  and  at 
the  least  as  is  thought  on  him,  Joel  Wray  d' 
be  a  wery  smart  young  town  chap,  as  all 
the  gals  in  the  place  'cept  you,  what  grovels 
— and  gets  no  Uianhs  for  it — at  owd  Dick's 
feet,  'ud  give  their  ears  for," 

"  Lor'  'a  mussy,  what  will  Dick  do  if  so  be 
you  speak  true?  You  'ould  never  go  for 
to  deceive  me  when  you  see  I  do  take  it 
so  to  heart,"  urged  Lizzie,  wringing  her  hands 
at  the  thought  of  Long  Dick's  desolation, 
and  yet  in  the  midst  of  her  staunch  fidelity 
feeling  the  faintest  flutter  of  personal  hope 
awake  and  stir  in  her  heart.       _. 

"  Mor,  you  may  get  him  yoursen  yet," 
said  Clem,  "  if  so  be  he  don't  take  to 
drinkin'  like  a  fish,  and  taliin'  into  a  ditch 
or  summat.  You  'ummen  d'  be  sich  fools," 
he  went  on,  thrusting  his  hands  into  his 
pockets  with  an  air  of  pitying  superiority, 
"  to  think  any  man-jack  alive  sich  a  precious 
prize." 

"  Say  it  again,  like  a  lad,"  said  Lizzie,  soil 
and  low,  her  little  wan  face  appearing  to  be- 
come all  eyes,  " — that  I  may  get  him  yet  I 
You  be  the  fust  as  has  said  it,  and  it  do  sound 
kinder  lucky,  it  do.  Say  it  again,  Clem,  and  I'll 
be  owin'  you  summat,  whatever  you  sets  your 
heart  on  as  I  can  get  for  you." 

"You  be  fair  crazy  about  Long  Dick," 
said  Clem,  impatiently  dismissing  the  endless 
subject,  "  and  it  weren't  him  I  came  to  speak 
about.  It  were  Joel  Wray  as  I  were  a 
Ihinkin'  and  a  wantin'  to  tell  you  on." 

"  And  whatten  is  there  in  Joel  Wray,  if 
you  please,  as  is  so  worthy  of  bcin'  spoke 
on  ?  "  asked  Lizzie. 

There's  a  heap  in  Joel  Wray,"  replied 
Clem  promptly.  "  Hearken  till  me ;  he  'a 
nromised  to  len'  me  monev  to  sro  to  music- 
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school  inXunnon.  Now,  what  do  'ee  think 
on  that?"  asked  Clem  triumphantly. 

"  I  just  think  that  Joel  Wray  d'  be  one 
on  the  bluest  braggers  out,  and  he'll 
bring  poor  misguided  Fleasance  to  sorter, 
sure's  fate,"  said  Liz  disdainfully.  "  Where 
be  he  to  get  money  to  len'  you  ?  he  as  is  no 
betlefn  a  day's-man,  and  a-marryin'  on  Flea- 
sance on  her  tidy  bit  money,  if  so  be  he  d' 
be  marryin'  on  she?  I  won'er  you  can  be 
sich  a  gander,  Clem,  aa  to  be  led  by  the 
beak  by  a  rogue.  Bor  !  he  mun  be  a  rubber 
in  disguise  if  he  'a  a  shillin'  to  len'  you." 

"  Not  a  rubber,  Liz.  St !  st !  lass,"  he 
said,  as  if  to  warn  breathlessly  an  offending 
dog.  "  What  'ould  you  say  to  a  gen'leman, 
a  lor'  like,  in  disguise  ?  " 

"  A  lor"  a  day's-man  !  a  lor*,  Joel  Wray,  as 
'a  wrought  the  'arvest,  and  lodged  with  Phillis 
Plum,  and  rowed  with  me  in  t'  boat  on 
t"  Broad  !  who  do  be  mad  now,  Clem  ?  " 

"  St !  St !  I  tell  'ec,  Liz ;  it  do  be  a  dead 
secret,"  said  the  boy,  in  his  excitement  sit- 
ting down  on  the  table,  both  him  and  Lizzie 
so  engrossed  that  they  forgot  how  many 
boddices  and  sleeves  he  crushed  by  his 
weight.     "I  'a  heerd  and  seed  summat  as 


In 


breathed,  though  he  d'  be  a  brave  lad  like- 
wise, I  ain't  denyin'  on  it,"  she  owned,  in  a 
lower  tone,  recollecting  all  at  once  the  obli- 
gation she  had  lain  under  to  Joel  Wra/s 
bravery,  and  softening  a  little  under  the 
recollection,  "  He  may  'a  brush  tor's  teeth, 
just  because  it  d'  be  heady  and  uppish. 
Artcr  all,  it  d'  be  but  a  small  mark  that  he 
is  a  lor*,  a  black  spankin'  little  chap  like 
he." 

"  But  lot's  do  not  go  by  lumps,  and  I 
'a  not  heerd  that  they  were  tairer  than  their 
neighbours.  Look  yer  how  he  lived  on  at 
Cheam,"  Clem  continued  to  deliver  his  testi- 
mony, not  sensibly  shaken  by  Lizzie's  doubts, 
"  and  he  were  not  livin'  wifli  owd  Granny ;  he 
were  allers  pultin'  up  at  Ship  A-hoy,  as  il 
charge  for  wittles  and  bed  were  aneath  his 
countin'.  There  was  word  goin'  that  sum- 
mat  were  iorked  out  by  somebody  for'  the 
better  beryin'  on  them  drownded  fuirin' 
sailors  when  he  walked  at  the  ber'al.  Folk 
were  astin'  how  did  he  get  the  rock-yets 
when  Long  Dick  failed,  and  whatten  queei 
customer  for  a  for'aid  day's-man  and  la- 
bourer were  he.  Were  it  a  wayger,  or 
what?     He  did  not  quit  the  town  too  soon. 


r  put  together  till  this  night.    What  do  |  for  it  were  gettin'  too  hot  for  he." 


Ned  up  at  t'  Manor  call  Joel  ahind  his  back, 
for  nickname,  but  'gen'leman  Joel?'" 

"  That  d'  be  litde  to  go  on,"  said  Lizzie. 

"  But  why  do  Ned  give  Joel  that  'ere 
name?"  went  on  Clem,  with  the  pertinacity 
of  a  slow  mind  which,  having  caught  an  idea, 
will  not  let  it  drop ;  "  because  Ned,  he  says 
Joel  be  'nation  nice  in  some  things,  though 
he  d'  be  easy  goin'  enough  in  others ;  and 
owd  Phillis,  she  says  he  be  'nation 


And  what  for  did'nt'ee  tell  us  all  these 
wonderful  stories  when  you  come  from  Cheam 
afore  en?"  inquired  Lizzie,  suspiciously, 

"  It  were  none  on  my  business,"  said  Clem, 
stoutly.  "  I  were  full  gn  a  new  wariation  on 
thc'armonious  Blacksmith — to  think  that  there 
d'  be  sich  a  tune  with  sich  a  name,  as  if  it 
were  made  for  me  ! — as  I  'ad  got  paper  and 
line  and  bar  for,  and  as  I  'ad  bought  and 
paid  for,  off  my  odd  'arvest  eamin's.     I  'ad 


some  things,  she  says.     He  mun  wash  arter's  I  no  time  to  spare  for  idle  mawtber  stories. 


work,  face  and  hands  and  all,  be  it  noon  or 
night;  and  he  d'  have  a  brush  for  's  teeth  as 
well  as  a  brush  lor 's  hair,  in  a  case  sich  as 
Madam  bought  at  Cheam,  and  gev  you  for 
your  needles  and  scissors  and  tapes  and  but- 
tons and  that,"  explained  Ocm,  looking 
round  at  the  objects  spedfied. 

"  A  brush  for 's  teeth,  think  on  thatten  ! 
\Vool,  it  do  sound  summat,"  admitted  Lizzie. 
"  I  'a  heerd  tcU  that  all  gendefolks  d'  go  a 
bnissin'  away  on  their  teeth  every  live  day, 
though  it  d'  soun'  nonsense  waste  on  time. 
I  'a  seed  Fleasance  a-doin'  on  it,  when  I 
were  bidin'  the  night  at  the  farm,  and  her 
said,  in  excuse  like,  her  'ad  learnt  when  she 
were  young,  and  were  at  a  board  in '-school  a- 
bringin'  up  for  a  lady.  It  were  like  an  ill 
lesson  her  could  not  leave  off  and  feel  com- 
fortable athout  But  he  d'  be  the  impi- 
dentist    dand,   yon    Joel   Wray,    as    ever 


until  t'  night  when  Joel  Wray  he  soi^ht  me 
out,  he  did,  and  spoke  on  the  music  school, 
and  his  friend  as  'ad  a  word  to  say  in  it" 

"  Wool,  it  'ould  be  a  rare  tale  an  it  were 
true,"  said  Lizzie,  cautiously,  yet  drawing  a 
long  breath  as  if  she  were  at  last  taking  it  in 
with  the  dear  delight  of  women  of  all  ranks 
in  a  romantic  mystery.  "  It  'ould  make  a 
great  differ  to  Long  Dick,  for  Fleasance  she 
d'  be  gentle  bom  and  bred,  a  kind  on  stook 
lady ;  and  it  stands  to  nature,  her  half  belongs 
to  gende  folks,  and  if  sich  come  aiter  her  in 
die  guise  on  day's-man,  or  cow-man,  or  that- 
ten, he  d'  be  bound  to  win  her — a  common 
man,  be  he  far  besser'n  t'  other  'ould  never 
'a  no  chance  in  that  case.  But  I  take  it 
oonkind  in  Fleasance,"  added  Lizzie,  after 
a  moment's  thought,  "  never  to  'a  breathed  a 
word  on  her  secret  to  me." 

"  Mind,  IJz,  it  d'  be  a  dead  secret  as  I  'a 
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lelled  'ee,  aRd  you  are  not  to  go  for  to  gabble 
it  to  Pleasance  nor  nobry,"  urged  Clem. 

"  111  not  go  near  Pleasance  to  speak  to 
she  on  what  she  'a  not  thought  fit  to  speak 
to  me  on,"  said  Lizzie,  taking  her  stand  on 
the  dignity  of  friendship  and  believing  in  an 
offence  committed. 

"  Nor  to  nobry,"  Clem  reiterated,  making 
assurance  doubly  sure  ;  "  you  and  me  'a  been 
jolly  thick  together  along  on  not  sailin'  in  the 
same  boat  with  the  rest  But  we'll  not  be 
thick — not  no  more,  Liz ;  nor  wiU  I  give  you 
another  secret  if  you  go  a  tellio'  tales  and 
chatteria'  on  what  may  cost  me  my  guv'nor's 
lavour  and  a  rise  in  life." 

Lizzie  extended  her  promise  reluctantly — 
and  not  without  being  guilty  of  a  mental  reser- 
vation in  favour  of  Long  Dick. 


The  ordeal  which  Pleasance  dreaded,  yet 
which  she  was  fain  to  wish,  sighingly,  were 
over,  was  at  hand. 

Long  Dick  had  been  apprised  by  Mrs. 
Balls  that  the  die  was  cast — he  had  lost 
Pleasance.  There  was  nothing  remaining  for 
him  but  to  have  it  out  with  Pleasance — to 
speak  his  mind  to  ha,  and  then — why  then, 
the  deluge  1  He  should  turn  his  back  for 
ever  on  Saxlord  and  Manor  iarm.  He  did 
not  care  what  became  of  him  afterwards. 

There  had  been  a  great  clothes  washing  at 
the  Manor  house.  The  linen  had  been 
siH-ead  out  to  dry  on  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hedges.  Hie  day  had  been  fair, 
with  both  sun  and  wind,  and  the  drying  pro- 
cess had  been  successful.  Pleasance  was 
removing  the  clothes,  fresh,  stiff,  and  white, 
in  a  basket,  when  Long  Dick  seized  his 
opportunity.  Leaving  his  plough  in  a  fur- 
row and  his  friends  die  horses  to  take  care 
oi  themselves,  he  came  up  in  the  honest 
afternoon  light  to  say  his  say  and  take  his 
iL-ave  ol  Pleasance. 

She  saw  him  coming,  detected  the  black 
cloud  on  his  face,  and  her  heart  fell,  so 
that  she  nearly  dropped  her  basket  and  its 
contents  on  the  earth. 

"  Pleasance,"  he  said,  gloomily,  "  I  could 
not  speak  up  for  mysen  fi'om  the  fust,  and 
there  IS  less  need  on  speakin'  now.  I 'a  now  t 
to  ask,  nowt  to  complain  on  like  a  babby,  for 
if  I  cannot  fight,  I  wunno  make  a  moan.  I 
knowed  what  were  comin'  firom  the  fust.  I 
'onld  'a  helped  it  an  I  could,  but  I  couldn't, 
and  BO  there's  nor'n  left  for  me  but  to  go,  as 
it's  all  over  with  me." 


"Don't  say  that,  Dick,"  implored  Plea- 
'  sance,  "  you've  no  great  loss." 

"  I  'a  lost  my  gal,  though  it's  the  fust  time 
I  'a  plucked  up  spirit  to  call  her  thaL 
Sombry  else  'a  gone  boldly  in  where  I  stood, 
on  t'  dooi  step,  in  the  cowd  outside.  But, 
dang  it,  if  I  'ad  to  do  it  again  it  'ould  be  just 
the  same  thing,  so  it  d'  seem  'appiness  were 
not  for  me." 

"  Dear  Dick  1  old  friend,"  said  Pleasance, 
"  don't  take  on  so.  Only  have  patience, 
and  you  will  find  some  other  giil  of  whom 
you  are  WOTthy,  who  will  be  more  like 
you,  and  make  you  far  happier  than  ever 
I  could  have  done." 

"  No,  you  'one  make  that  out  though  you 
speak  till  doomsday,"  said  Dick,  doggedly, 
"  and  though  you  cosset  me  ever  so :  'umnicn 
'a  cossetin'  ways  when  they  means  least  by 
en,"  he  observed  a  little  bitterly ;  "  but  I 
dunno  blame  en,  it  bein'  their  nature  as  it 
is  on  colts  to  skit  There's  nowt  but  to  go. 
I  'a  not  opened  my  mouth  afore,  and  I'll  not 
open  it  now  on'y  to  bid  you  a  long  farewell." 

"  But  must  you  go,  Dick  ?  "  entreated 
Pleasance,  sorrowfully,  "from  your  horses, 
and  fields,  and  people,  where  you  are  doing 
so  well?  Indeed,  I  did  not  mean  to  deceive 
you." 

"  Nobry's  a  sayin'  you  deceived,"  said  Dick, 
a  little  irritably,  "  an't  I  said  I  stood  back 
and  let  another  walk  in,  and  I  can't  blame'ee  7 
I  'ould  rather  suffer  it  twice  over  than  'a 
you 'filed  by  dirt  cast  at  you — youas  I 'a  held  a 
hangeL  Wool,  wool,  it's  but  nie  as  is  felled, 
and  I'm  a  box  on  a  feller  as  can  stand  a  blow 
or  tew,"  and  Dick  laughed  a  sore  laugh. 

"We  might  be  friends  still,"  said  Pleasance 
longingly,  "  when  you  and  he  are  friends 
already." 

"  Oh  1  dang  him  and  his  friendship,"  said 
Dick  savagely. 

"  Dick  I "  cried  Pleasance,  becoming  on 
the  instant  severe,  "  I  did  not  think  that  you 
would  speak  like  this — to  me  of  all  people. 
Remember  it  is  not  his  fault  that  you  cared 
for  me  first.  Remember  how  he  saved  your 
life." 

"Give  me  patience,"  groaned  Dick,  "as  if 
I  were  like  to  foiget  tbatten  1  and  small 
thanks  to  him  for  it;  he  'ad  a  deal  better 
knocked  me  on  t'  head  at  oncet,  than  saved 
my  life  and  took  my  sweetheart  What  do 
life  be  worth  athout  my  sweetheart  7" 

"  Oh,  Dick,  you  think  too  much  of  a 
sweetheart,"  remonstrated  Pleasance. 

"  Do  I  7  Then  what  'ould  you  say  to  me 
if  I  took  youm,  though  I  saved  your  life  into 
the  bargain?"  he  retorted  with  a  sneer. 
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"Dick,  Dick,  don't  speak  like  that!"  said 
Pleasance,  paling  a  little  ;  "  but  nothing  you 
say  will  make  nie  mistake  or  mistrust  you." 

"  You're  right  there,  Pleasance,"  said  the 
giant,  more  gently,  if  with  a  heavy  sigh,  "  an't 
I  said — not  oncet,  but  over  and  over,  that  I 
be'nt  complainin'  like  a  babby,  nor  blamin' 
nobry  in  petickler — not  even  an  owd  stoopid 
oaf  with  the  strength  of  a  hox  and  the 
wit  of  a  lien,  and  no  more  pluck  nor  a  sheep 
or  hare — though  yon  chap  corned  here  and 
corned  atween  you  and  me.  Dunno  deny 
it,"  he  cried  again ;  "  you  cannot  deny  it, 
Pleasance,  that  if  sich  a  hoily-tongued, 
rovin'  blade,  with  his  head  stuffed  with 
know  on  the  town  and  book  know,  as 
carried  off  his  sarce,  'adn't  been  to  the  fore, 
and  stepped  in,  and  winged  my  bird  in  a 
jiffy,  I  'ad  a  chance.  It  might  'a  been  poor, 
but  still  it  was  a  chance  as  I  'ould  'a  give  all 
I  'ad  to  preserve,  as  I  'ould  give  my  life  to 
fetch  back  an  it  might  be." 

"  I  don't  deny  what  might  have  been," 
she  said,  gravely,  looking  down;  "I  did — 
I  do  think  kindly  of  you,  and  I  value,  as  I 
have  alwa)'s  valued,  your  kindness  for  me. 
But,  Dick,  I  must  say  it,  you  could  not  have 
been  to  me — and  It  is  no  fault  to  you  to  own 
it— what  he  is ;  and  although  you  and  I  had 
tried  to  do  our  best  by  each  other,  still 
there  could  not  have  been  great  happiness 
between  a  couple  not  fairly  mated.  We 
might  have  found  that  out  loo  late ;  oh ! 
Dick,  don't  grudge  that  we  have  found  it  out 
in  time." 

"  I  do  groodge,  I  mun  groodge  ^ou  and 
my  shadder  on  'appiness  to  my  dym'  day," 
said  Dick,  with  an  odd  mixture  of  passion  and 
tenderness ;  "  but  I  'ont  pay  it  back  on  him, 
I  'ont,  for  your  sake,  or,  for  that  matter,  for 
hisn.  I  ain't  denyin'  he  were  above-board 
from  the  fust  moment  that  he  were  a  makin' 
up  to  you.  Set'en  up  !  a  stook  mechanic  !  a 
day's-man  !  He's  a  bit  light  o'  the  head 
he  is,  with  all  his  know,  and  he  d'  want 
ballast,  that  is  the  wuss'n  1  knows  on  en. 
But  he's  been  in  luck,  and  a  'umman 
like  you  may  'old  him  straight.  I  ain't 
castin'  dirt  at  he,  nudder,  because  he's  your 
choice.  '  Leave  her  free,'  says  he ;  and  I 
'a  left  you  free,  an't  I,  Pleasance  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  have,  Dick,  you  have  behaved 
like  a  man;  ah  !  don't  spoil  it  all  now." 

"Wool,  it  is  just  not  to  spile  it  that 
I  goes  my  way.  I  be'nt  oonreasonable, 
Pleasance,  no  more'n  peevish,  but  do'ee  or 
do  he  think  I  can  stay  on  here  and  see  my 
lot  in  his  lap,  and  mine  as  emp'y  as  an 
owd    ha'nted  'ouse,    asll    never    more    be 


occypied,  never?  I  could  not  bide  it, 
Pleasance,  I  tell'ee  plain  1  'ould  make  a 
beast  on  myself  and  go  to  the  dawgs  at  your 
door,  as  'ould  cost  you  pain  to  see.  And 
some  night  when  t'  drink  were  in  and  t' 
sense  out,  I  'ould  lay  wiolent  hands  on 
him — as  I  'ould  not  harm,  not  knowin'  it  this 
day,  along  on  his  bein'  your  choice,  let  alone 
his  puliin'  me  out  on  t'  Broad,  though  wliat 
were  that  for  a  iavour  when  I  wish  I  were 
lyin'  with  owd  Punch  I  do,  this  minentP 
But  I  might  knock  the  breath  out  on  him, 
he's  none  so  big,  though  he  d'  be  cocky,  and 
commit  murder  and  swing  for  en,  and  break 
your  heart,  afore  I  could  stop.  No,  I'll 
leave  the  coast  clear  for  he,  and  Bailiff  may 
take  a  fancy  to  he,  as  others  that  I  thought 
wiser  n  Bailiff  'a  took  a  fancy.  I'll  go  out 
ou  your  sight  and  hearin' ;  I'll  put  land  and 
sea  atween  me  and  Joe!  Wray,  long  afore  the 
day  that  he  can  call  you  'is  wife." 

She  saw  the  necessity  at  last,  and  appre- 
ciated his  motives  as  she  did  so.  "  Then 
go,  Dick,  if  it'  be  better  for  us  all ;  go  for  a 
time,  and  God  bless  you.  But  you  can 
never  go  out  of  sight  and  hearing.  We  shall 
seek  tidings  of  you,  even  if  you  do  not  send 
them  to  us.  You  will  send  word  to  Lizzie, 
who  is  more  than  a  sister  to  you.  You  will 
not  be  able  to  help  it." 

He  let  himself  be  touched  by  her  appeal. 
"Ay,  poor  Liz,  to  care  for  me  so  much 
when  I  could  give  her  so  little ;  but  there 
is  a  pair  on  us.  She  will  miss  me, 
and  so  may  Diamon'  and  Dobbin  there," 
pointing  to  the  plough-horses,  "poor  owd 
chaps,  with  another  driver  as  don't  know 
their  ways,  though  he  may  be  that  clever 
and  all  the  luck  hisn — and  Applethorpe 
and  Homie  as  I  'a  reared  from  calves — and 
Daisy  as  I  brought  out  on  her  dwinin' — and 
Jowler  and  Tyke— and  the  wery  cocks 
and  hens  and  pigeons,  as  knowed  my 
woice,  and  came  flockin'  to  me  when  you 
wasn't  about,  to  be  fed.  But  they  are  on'y 
dumb  beasteses,  and  will  soon  take  up  wi^ 
another  keeper  as  'a  a  more  winnin'  way 
with  en,  besides." 

"  More  will  miss  you,  Dick,  who  will  not 
forget,"  ^i>l  Pleasance  in  tears.  "  It  is  you 
who  will  forget  that  you  ever  felt  forced  to  leave 
us,  and  to  go  away  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ; 
and  you  will  come  back  after  awhile,  and 

;  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you." 

He  looked  wistfully  at  her,  shook  his  head, 
and  turned  on  his  heel. 

Joel  would  &in  have  begged  Dick's  par- 
don, and  sought  to  comfort  him,  and  to 
part     friends.     But    Dick    shunned    Joel 
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to  the  last  moment,  when  breaking  terms, 
forfeiting  his  wages,  and  running  the  risk 
of  being  stopped  and  prosecuted  for  breach 
of  engagement,  he  left  within  a  day's  time 
of  his  leave-taking  of  Pieasance. 

Pieasance  saw  him  go  (for  the  road  from 
the  village  to  the  next  railway  station  was 
that  which  passed  the  Manor-house),  carry- 
ing in  a  bundle  what  he  meant  to  take  with 
him  on  the  tramp,  having  literally  changed 
places  with  his  fortunate  rival. 

He  walked  along  without  looking  behind 
him  or  to  right  or  left,  not  even  to  the 
Manor-house  which  he  was  passing  close. 
He  held  on  as  if  the  furies  were  behind 
him.  Mrs.  Balls  covered  her  head  with  her 
apron  and-  filled  the  air  with  lamentations 
and  pettish  reproaches ;  but  Pieasance  stood 
silent  just  behind  the  window-curtain  in 
order  to  take  her  last  look  of  Long  Dick. 

Here  heart  was  sore,  and  yet  she  thought 
within  the  moment  of  Joel  Wray,  and  felt 
thankful  that  he  was  engaged  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  farm,  and  so  was  spared  the 
sorry  sight. 

But  there  was  somebody  who  did  more  than 
look  out  at  the  fugitive  from  behind  a  curtain 
and  bewail  a  hard  necessity ;  somebody  who 
could  spare  no  thought  from  liim  even  for  her- 
self. 

On  this  hazy  autumn  morning  a  little 
crowd  of  familiar  faces  had  gathered  in  the 
village  street— notably  at  the  doors  of  the 
Brown  Cow  and  the  smithy,  where  Dick's 
youth  had  been  reared  among  his  kindred,  to 
watch  his  departure. 

These  spectators  easily  guessed  the  cause 
of  Dick's  sudden  abandonment  of  his  post  and 
his  friends,  and  hy  no  means  showed  the 
sufferer'a  forbearance  in  refraining  from  blame 
and  from  murmurs.  Possessed  by  the  scene 
before  them,  they  gave  vent  to  the  violent 
humour  of  a  mob  in  loudly  accusing  Joel 
Wray  and  Pieasance  of  being  interlopers — 
the  one  a  smooth-faced  traitor,  and  the  other 
a  double-dyed  jilt. 

From  these  abusive  groups  Liizie  Blenner- 
hasset  emei^ed,  half  running,  half  limping 
after  Dick,  no  one  hindering  her,  not  even 
her  father  and  mother.  They  stood  with 
the  rest  to  see  the  end.  They  not  only 
treated  her  love-sickness  as  a  real  and 
desperate  disease,  they  acted  in  regard 
to  it  with  somewhat  of  the  spirit  in 
which  eastern  nations  deal  with  madness, 
"  Let  the  poor  mawther  see  the  last  on  him, 
it  d'  be  her  due."  "  Happen,  he'll  turn  and 
give  she  another  word  to  keep  her  poor 
heart,  as  'a  been  set  on  en,  sin  he  drew  her  out 


on  the  bumin'  smithy  when  her  were  a  chile. 
Happen  she'll  bring  him  round  yet,  and  get 
him  to  give  over  leavin'  his  good  place  and 
his  frien's  and  goin'  off  like  a  listed  sojer ; 
alt  for  a  proud  spec'acled  jade  as  'ouldn't 
know  her  own  mind,  but  'a  took  up  with  a 
idle  stranger  which  she'll  sup  sorror  for,  and 
no  mistake."  "  Lor,'  how  the  sperit  d'  carry 
Liz's  lame  foot !  she  be  gainin'  on  he  like  t' 
wind." 

Like  a  squaw  or  a  dog,  poor  Lizzie  Blen- 
nerhasset  followed  Long  Dick.  Her  eyes 
were  blind  with  weeping ;  her  yellow  hair 
was  pushed  back  from  her  face,  pulled  about 
her  ears,  and  hanging  down  in  elf-locks.  In 
the  disorder  of  extreme  grief,  her  trim  gown 
was  as  untidily  put  on  as  any  slovenly  field- 
worker's,  and  the  skirt  was  dragging  in  the 
muddy  road.  She  could  hardly  have  told 
why  she  followed  her  cousin,  or  whether 
she  had  the  least  hope  in  doing  so.  She  had 
already  been  repulsed  by  him  more  than 
once  that  morning,  in  a  desperate  attempt 
to  break  her  faith  with  Clem,  and  tell  their 
secret,  which,  if  it  had  any  truth  in  it,, 
might  lighten  Dick's  burden,  by  making  it 
less  galling  to  the  man's  vanity  and  pride. 

Dick  would  not  listen  to  her,  or  heedi 
her.  He  treated  her  words  as  the  wildest 
tale,  put  off  upon  him  to  hoodwink  and 
disarm  him.  It  even  enr^ed  him  ^ainsk 
Lizzie  herself,  so  that  he  broke  off  from  he» 
in  hot  anger,  charging  her  with  being  in  a 
plot  against  him,  to  mock  and  cheat  him. 

This  was  the  crowning  blow  that  had  sent 
Lizzie  as  far  beside  herself  as  he  was  driven 
desperate.  This  was  tlie  last  straw  that  had 
broken  the  long-suffering  camel's  back.  She 
could  not  let  him  go  from  her  thus.  She  must 
pursue  him,  though  he  should  only  stay  to 
spurn  her  as  a  man  will  spurn  the  trouble- 
some, importunate  fondness  of  a  dog.  She 
did  not  mind  what  people  might  say ;  she 
hardly  heeded  what  he  said  at  last.  He  was 
her  sun,  and  she  could  not  let  it  go  dowiv 
and  leave  dark  night  behind,  without  a> 
dying  struggle    to  keep   still  in    its  brighh 

Lizzie  overtook  Dick,  or  rather  he  hear* 
her  voice  crying  after  him,  and  obeying 
reluctantly  an  old  obligation,  even  in  his 
baneful  excitement,  he  slacked  his  pace  till 
she  came  up  to  him,  just  at  the  comer  where 
the  road  was  about  to  lose  sight  of  the  yellow 
gables  and  thatch  roof  of  the  Manor. 

"  Hallo  1  Liz,"  he  feigned  astonishment, 
"what  be  you  arter?  What  brings  you  so 
far  afield  7 — you  as  hobbles  like  a  cow  as 
has  her  best  front  leg  tied  to  her  head  to 
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stop  her  from  flingin'  ?"  And  he  laughed  at 
his  comparison. 

"  Oh  yes,  Dick,  I  d'  be  too  cripple  to  run. 
It  mun  'a  been  just  funny  to  see  me.  But  I 
'a  made  you  laugh,  lad — that  were  one  good 
turn,"  panted  Lizzie,  creeping  up  to  him, 
and  looking  through  her  sobs  and  tears  with 
a  faint  smile  in  his  face,  like  a  squaw  who 
snatches  at  a  chance  of  laying  the  hair  of  her 
head  beneath  the  feet  of  her  insolent  brave, 
if  that  will  propitiate  him  ;  like  a  do^  when 
it  ventures  to  wag  its  tail  at  the  shadow  of  a 
sign  of  grace  in  the  master  who  is  bent  on  its 
punishment. 

"  Go  back  this  minent,  Liz,"  shouted 
Dick,  maddened  afresh  by  the  thought  of 
his  failure,  "  Do'ee  mean  to  make  me  a 
gazin'  stock  as  well  as  a  laughin'  stock  to 
— Ihee  knows  who  I  mean,  Liz — go  back 
when  I  bid  'ee,  ot  thee  may  tempt  me  to 
lift  my  hand,  and  strike  'ee,  as  are  but  a  frail 
thing,  even  for  a  gal.     Leave  me  atone,  Liz." 

"  Dick,  dear  Dick,"  moaned  Lizzie,  still 
holding  by  him,  "  dunno  leave  me ;  strike 
me, — where  be  the  odds?  when  I  cannot 
live  athout  you.  I'll  die  if  you  go.  Oh ! 
why  should  'ee  go  for  she,  Dick,  and  not  staj- 
for  me?" 

That  was  a  question  far  beyond  Dick's 
philosophy.  All  his  answer  was  to  drag 
asunder  Lizzie  Blennerhasset's  arms  from 
clasping  him,  push  her  from  him,  and  clear- 
ing the  hedge  at  a  bound,  run  across  the 
misty  fields  to  the  station. 

Lizzie  sank  on  the  road,  where  Pleasancc 
ran  out  to  lift  her  up.  But  Lizzie  put  out 
her  hands,  to  keep  Pleasance  off  from  her, 
and  accused  her  on  the  spot — her  eyes  wild 
and  blazing  like  Dick's— with  being  his 
destroyer. 

"  You  are  a  false,  cruel  woman,  Pleasance 
Hatton.  You  'a  a  heart  as  hard  as  the 
nether  millstone,  and  you  'a  a  light  head  to 
match  yoiu^  hard  heart.  You  mun  go  col- 
loquin'  with  tew  lads ;  and  you  'a  ruined  the 
best  on  'em,  the  best  in  the  country,  and 
cost  me  the  on'y  creature  I  cared  for — him  as 
drew  me  out  on  the  fire ;  and  I  never  wish 
to  see  your  face  or  speak  to  you  again." 

Pleasance  drew  back  in  sharp  pain,  while 
Lizzie  gathered  herself  up,  rejeclmg  all  aid, 
and  toiled  slowly  back  to  toke  to  her  bed, 
and  lie  for  many  a.  day  with  her  face  turned 
to  the  wall. 

CHAPTER  XXVI.— THE  DAYS   EEFO;;E   THE 
MARRIAGE. 

Pleasance  had  got  over  the  trial  of  Long 
Dick's    taking    her    proposed    marriage    so , 


much  to  heart ;  for  wonl  came  that  he  had 
taken  the  first  opportunity  of  sailing  from 
Cheam,  and  had  worked  his  passage  out  in  a 
ship  bound  for  America. 

But  why  should  Pleasance  not  get  over  it, 
when  she  was  young  and  hopeful?  A  change 
of  place  might  even  bring  a  change  of  mind 
to  Long  Dick.  When  even  Mrs.  Balls  had 
accepted  the  situation,  and  was  so  far  recon- 
ciled to  it  and  to  Joei  Wray,  that  though  she 
continued  shy  of  him,  she  was  indemnifying 
herself  for  the  overthrow  of  her  plans  by  being 
full  of  the  preparations  for  her  young  cousin's 
marriage— anyhow — to  some  man — if  not  to 
the  right  man  ?  Mrs.  Balls  had  grown  so 
complacent  that  she  had  agreed — Lawyer 
Lockwood  not  forbidding  the  arrangement — 
that  the  young  couple  should  find  quarters 
with  her  in  the  ample  space  of  the  Manor- 
house  where  she  was  still  permitted  to 
preside,  instead  of  her  going  with  them  to  a 
house  in  the  village. 

Mrs.  Balls  knew  it  was  only  a  respite,  that 
her  work  was  all  but  done,  and  that  as  Joel, 
however  smart,  could  never  fill  Long  Dick's 
place,  so  his  wife  would  not  be  chosen  as 
Mrs.  'Balls's  successor.  It  was  a  far  less 
"  com'fablc"  settlement  than  Mrs.  Balls  liad 
proposed.  But  even  a  respite  was  grateful  to 
the  aging  woman,  who  had  begun  to  cease 
to  look  forward  beyond  the  next  winter  or 
the  next  summer;  and  in  the  meandme 
she  had  the  glory  of  knowing  that  her  cousin 
was  soon  to  be  a  bride,  and  of  taking  the 
liveliest  interest  in  all  the  small  purchases. 

Speak  of  a  bride's  pride  in  her  adornment 
for  the  great  event  of  her  life  !  Surely  it  is 
far  exceeded  by  the  pride  of  an  elderly  kins- 
woman, who  has  never  been  a  bride  herself, 
but  who  takes  her  triumph  vicariously,  and  at 
her  ease. 

Not  merely  Mrs,  Balls  had  thawed  i  the 
village  of  Saxford  had  come  round  agdn 
to  be  in  high  good  humour  with  the  two  who 
remained  master  and  mistress  of  the  field. 
It  was  not  simply  that  all  crowds  are 
fickle,  and  more  or  less  time-serving.  The 
Saxford  population  was  not  so  much  base 
as  childish.  It  was  that  Long  Dick,  and 
the  sorry  spectacle  which  he  had  presented 
when  he  had  withdrawn  worsted  before 
his  enemies,  were  out  of  sight  and  sound  ; 
and  in  their  room,  iUling  the  vacant  village 
mind,  was  the  goodly  spectacle  of  Joel 
Wray  and  Madam  about  to  celebrate  that 
great  festival  of  life,  a  wedding  for  love,  a 
wedding  that  had  not  been  long  a-doing, 
tliat  had  been  made  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
villagers,  and  before  their  very  eyes  as  it 
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were,  ia  the  brief  weeks  which  intervene 
between  the  harvest  and  the  fall. 

In  this  wedding,  Fleasance — with  regard  to 
whom  the  natives  had  shown  themselves 
apt  to  nourish  a  rankling  suspicion — ^was 
appearing  a  very  woman,  as  headstrong  and 
rash  in  throwing  away  herself  and  her  goods, 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  on  a  pteasant- 
tongued  stranger,  as  any  Polly,  or  Car,  or 
Sally  among  them  could  have  done.  And 
even  as  one  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole 
world  kin,  so  the  people  loved  Madam  the 
better  because  of  the  fellow-feeling  bretl  of 
her  fallibility. 

One  or  two  inveterate  growlers,  mostly 
old  village  inhabitants,  to  whom  the  young 
giant.  Long  Dick,  and  his  prowess  had 
seemed  to- belong,  and  to  lend  a  source  of 
boasting  over  Applethorpe  and  other  neigh- 
bouring vill^es,  would  stand  a  little  aloof 
and  mutter  about  new-fangled  people  and 
new-fangled  ways ;  but  young  Saxford,  headed 
by  Clem  Blennerhasset,  was,  to  a  man  and 
a  woman,  for  the  present  at  least,  zealous 
adherents  of  Joel  and  Pleasance.  Only 
Lizzie  Blennerhasset  lay  on  her  bed,  with  her 
face  turned  to  the  wall,  unable  to  eat  or  drink. 

Fleasance,  without  being  altogether  aware 
of  the  amotmt  of  condemnation  which  she 
had  previously  incurred,  was  willing  to  take 
the  compensation,  and  pleased  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  her  world.  She  was  too  sympa- 
thetic not  to  crave  for  synip>athy,  however 
imperfect,  in  Athere ;  and  she  had  an  intui- 
tive perception  that  Joel  Wray  was  like  her 
in  this  as  in  many  respects,  that  if  he  would 
not  be  turned  from  a  purpose  by  opposition, 
he  would  look  wistfully  after  averted,  hostile 
faces,  and  would  droop  a  little  in  his  gladness, 
because  of  his  fellows'  cold  dislike. 

But  these  were  merely  outside  matters,  the 
husks  of  the  happiness,  the  rich  essence  of 
which  lay  safely  stored  in  its  kernel,  in  this 
heyday  of  Pleasance's  life.  After  all,  she  would 
not  have  cared  so  very  much  more  for  the 
revived  rudeness  of  the  Saxford  villagers,  than 
she  cared  for  the  unlucky  chance,  that  her 
marriage,  in  place  of  tuppening  in  mid- 
summer, was  to  occur  in  chill  October. 

Instead  of  the  east  country  looking  its 
best,  it  was  looking  its  bleakest  The  dank 
white  mists  rising  from  its  own  abundance  of 
Broads,  rivers,  and  ditches,  hung  over  it 
morning  and  evening.  Every  fiower  was 
dther  withered  or  bleached  into  a  frosted, 
perishing  bloom.  The  very  reeds  and  rushes 
were  utterly  sere  and  falling  crushed  and 
broken  at  the  slightest  toudi.  The  cattle 
and  horses  were  disappearing  from  the  pas- 


tures. The  wild  foreign  birds — tokens  of  the 
coming  reign  of  ice  and  snow  in  northern 
regions — were  arriving  in  flocks  at  Saxford 
Broad.  The  last  remnant  of  the  lingering 
autumn  gales,  bitter  and  briny  on  the  east 
coast,  brought  with  it  white  and  grey  curlews 
sciidding  and  flying  low  before  the  blast, 
settUng  in  innumerable  white  flecks  and 
patches  on  the  pasture  and  the  ploughed 
land,  and'  adding,  in  the  storm-omen  which 
they  presented,  to  the  cheerless  aspect  of  the 

Pleasance  would  have  liked,  if  she  could 
have  taken  her  choice,  to  be  married  when 
the  year  was  young,  when  flowers  were  rife, 
when  the  days  were  long  enough  for  her 
happiness,  and  when  they  closed  in  such 
widespread  sunset  glory  as  transformed  and 
irradiated  the  common  earth. 

But  it  was  a  small  loss,  and  Joel  shared  it 
with  her,  nay,  improved  it  by  teaching  her 
still  better  what  she  knew  already  of  the 
beauties  which  are  to  be  found  at  all  seasons. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  wild  windy  grandeur 
of  some  of  the  dark  days — there  were  the 
exquisite  cobweb  grace  of  dewy  gossamers 
hung  over  grass  and  hedge-row — the  delicate 
neutral  tints  of  earth  and  sky  when  they  are 
at  their  palest — ^the  silvery  light  cast  by  low 
sunbeams  on  pollard  willows,  and  on  the  rank 
grass  by  water-courses — and  the  sweetness  of 
the  robin's  song  when  it  alone  breaks  the  still- 
ness, Joel  returning  from  his  work  under 
the  new  head  man  whom  the  bailiff  had  put 
in  Long  Dick's  place,  brought  Pleasance 
splendid  trailing  wreatfe  of  briony  with  their 
brilliant  berries,  late  clusters  of  blackberries, 
and  specimens  of  fungi  that  half  redeemed 
their  poisonous  qualities  by  their  marvellous 
hues  of  crimson,  gold,  straw-colour,  and 
ashen  grey. 

"Rubbishing  wares,"  Mrs.  Balls  called 
these  ofi^erings ;  but  it  was  well,  she  allowed, 
since  matters  had  taken  the  turn  and  gone 
the  length  they  had,  that  Pleasance  could 
please  herself  with  "  sich  dirL" 

And  Pleasance  did  please  herself.  She 
named  the  dirt  treasure,  and  valued  it  above 
the  lilies  and  roses  which  she  missed,  above 
the  pearls  and  diamonds  that  she  had  never 
known.  She  looked  forwvd  to  sharing  the 
next  summer  in  closest  cempanionsbip  with 
Joel.  And  in  the  interval  what  long,  happy 
winter  evenings  the  two  should  spend,  with 
Mrs.  Balls  dosing  peacefully  in  the  chimney- 
corner,  and  Joel  never  too  wearied  by  his 
work  to  be  unable  to  talk,  and  who  talked 
like  Joel  ?  As  she  worked  then  he  would 
read  to  her  from  her  books,  or  irom  new 
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books  .which  .their  united  wages  might 
warrant  them  in  bayyag. 

How  could  Pleasance  find  leisure  or  in- 
clination to  mourn  too  persistently  for  the 
rough  jeweJ,  Long  Dick?  How  could  she 
keep  up  a  vexatious  struggle  with  the  un- 
kind resentment  of  Lizzie  Blennerhasset  at 
this  epoch  of  her  history  ?  She  was  better 
employed  with  the  preparations  for  her 
marriage,  notwithstanding  that  these  were 
greatly  simplified  by  having  no  house  to  take 
and  furnish.  They  were  kept  within  the 
compass  of  the  village  where  Pleasance 
bought  such  additional  supplies  to  hei 
wardrobe  as  she  judged  fit,  at  Mrs.  Gray- 
ling's, whose  shop  had  been  the  first  house. 
she  had  entered  in  Saxford. 

Pleasance  had  a  dim  sense  as  of  the 
shadow  of  Anne  standing  beside  her,  watch- 
ing over  her  with  sweet  human  interest  still. 
Would  Anne  in  the  spirit  blame  this  con- 
clusive step  by  which  Pleasance  fulfilled  her 
descent  in  worldiy  rank,  and  linked  her 
fortunes  to  those  of  a  working  man  ? 

Ah,  no  !  Anneiyasraisedfar  above  worldly 
distinctions,  and  knew  far  better  now.  Even 
before  she  died,  she.  had  said  with  her  last 
breath  that  the  sisters  might  have  been 
happy  together  if  they.,had  but  been  content 
with  the  commonest — and  just  because  they 
are  the  commonest — the  best,  gifts  of  God  our 
Father  to  his  human  children — with  the  love 
of  each  other,  with  youth,  health,  the  blue  sky 
above  their  feet,  and  the  green  earth  beneath 
their  heads. 

As  for  Mrs.  Grayling,-  she  remarked  in  that 
lady's  peculiar  fashion,  "  Be  you  come  to  buy 
the  wedding  gownd  from  me,  Pleasance? 
Wool  [I  d'  be  uplifted,  sure-ly,  seein'  I 
thought  that  along  on  youi  fiyin'  so  'igh  in 
your  matin',  you  'outd  look  clean  over  t'  top 
on  my  poor  shop,  that  you  'ould  'a  silks  and 
welwets  &om  Cheam,  or  Norwich,  or  Lunnon 
die-recL"  ■ 

Mrs.  Grayling's  observation  was  not  made 
with  the  least  reference  to  Clem  and  Lizzie 
Blennerh asset's  secret.  Clem  in  his  caution 
had  not  extended  his  confidence  or  sought 
sympathy  from  those  better  able  to  bestow  it 
than  poor  Lizzie  proved  herself  nowadays. 
Neither  had  Mrs.^Grayling  any  suspicion  of 
her  own,  by  which  her  natural  unaided  sa- 
gacity had  en^ble^  her  to  get  at  once  to  the 
bottom  ol  what  mystery  there  was  to  pene- 
trate. Her  comment  was  no  more  than 
her  sardonic  mode  of  expressing  her  opinion 
that  Pleasance  was  making  about  the  poorest 
marriage  in  her  power,  and  that  was  saying  a 
good  deal. 


But  Pleasance  was  used  to  the  trick  of 
speech,  and  did  not  mind  it  ^e  rather 
liked  it  indeed  as  being  racy,  if  not  bland, 
and  was  stirred  by  it  to  say  heartily,  holding 
up  her  head  as  she  spoke,  "Yes,  Mrs.  Gray- 
ling, I  have  chosen  well,  so  well  that  I  could 
have  dispensed  with  silks  and  velvets,  even 
had  they  been  for  me." 

In  reaUty,  Pleasance's  preparations,  how- 
ever they  might  engross  her,  were  very 
simple,  yet  they  were  made  not  only  ac- 
cording to  her  own  somewhat  severe  taste 
and'judgment,  but  with  a  softened  reference 
to  that  harmless  hankering  after  vanity  and 
gentility  which  she  fancied  she  had  detected 
in  Joel.  She  bought  no  finery,  but  she 
adde^  to  the  white  ribbons  for  her  straw 
bonnet  a  white  gown  of  no  fiimsier  material 
than  dimity,  and  made  in  the  plainest  man- 
ner— since  she  had  all  her  own  way  in  the 
making  when  it  was  done  by  herself,  after 
she  could  no  longer  command  the  services 
of  Lizzie  Blennerhasset 

"  It  is  like  yourself,"  Joel  said,  when  he 
was  informed  of  the  material  of  his  bride's 
wedding  gown,  showing  himself  entirely  satis* 
fied  with  her  selection.  "  It  is  like  every- 
thing you  wear,  the  right  thmg  in  the  right 
pl^ce,  the  proper  gown  for  the  morning 
setvicc-  in  the  little  village  church  with  the 
thatch  roof;  and  I  take  it  that  is  the  true  art 
of  dressing.  A  finer  gowr  in  such  circum- 
stances, would  only  be  pretentious  and  vul^r. 
I  wish  I  could  make  as  fit  a  ChAice.  A  bride- 
groom's suit  is  of  little  consequence,  com- 
paratively, still  one  would  not  sure  look 
frightful  when  one  was  wed,  any  more  than 
when  one  was  dead  ;  and  I  observe  working 
men  are  rather  fond  of  making  guys  o(  them- 
selves on  state  occasions,"  ended  Joel  in  a 
slighdy  discontented  tone. 

"  Don't  you  go  and  make  a  guy  of  your- 
self,"   said    Pleasance,    thinking    fondly  in   | 
her  private  mind  that  the  bright  expressive 
face  and  light  agile  figure  could  not  well,  in   I 
any  habiliments,  offer  the  attributes  of  a  guy. 
"  Don't  look  out  for  such  a  cloth  coat  and   , 
sprigged  waistcoat  as  those  in  which  poor    ' 
old  Long  Dick"  (he  was  rapidly  becoming  , 
old  to  her)  "  used  to  disfigure  himself.    Be 
yourself  and  at  home,  Joel,  in  'your  working 
clothes,     I  desire  nothing  better,  I  think 
nothing  half  so  good." 

"  So  be  it,"  he  said  readily,  in  spite  of  his 
aspirations.  "  I'm  fond  of  my  working 
clothes.  You  have  never  seen  me  in  any 
other.  They  are  becoming,  ain't  they  ?"  he 
demanded  with  boyish  conceit  "  I  could  not 
have  worn  a  suit  <i  Poole's  to  more  purpose. 
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Any  man  who  can  work  should  be  at  home 
in  working  clothes.  Any  way  I'll  be  myself, 
you  may  be  sure,  every  inch  of  me,  to  many 
you.  But  you'll  have  some  flowers  to  wear 
with  your  white  gown,  Pleasance,"  he  said, 
returning  to  his  sheep,  "  were  it  but  a  sprig 
of  myrtle  in  your  breast.  1  know  of  a  myrtle- 
iree  from  which,  if  I  were  only  near  it,  I 
could  get  you  a  whole  wreath." 


he  answered.  "  I  am  sure  yon  are  good 
enough  to  be  crowned  and  veiled." 

"  Don't  flatter,"  she  said,  while  it  was  the 
brightness  of  her  day  that  it  was  not  flattery 
on  his  lips. 

"  But  yon  must  have  flowers,  Pleasance," 
he  urged,  resuming  the  attack.  "  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  marriage  without  flowers  ?  " 

"  I  have,"  said  Pleasance,  "  many  a  time. 


"  But  what  should  I  do  with  a  wreath  ?" 
asked  Pleasance,  smiling  indulgently.  "A 
wreath  would  not  be  in  my  way." 

"  Well,  no,  I  suppose  not,  since  you  are 
to  wear  a  bonnet,"  yielded  Joel  reluctantly, 

"  Of  course  I  am  to  wear  a  bonnet,"  said 
Pleasance.  "  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  woman 
like  me  married  in  any  other  head-dress?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  call  '  like  you,* " 


You  must  be  dreaming,  Jflel.  Where  arc 
flowers  to  come  from  in  winter,  for  working 
people?    You  had  better  say  favours  next" 

"  No,  I  give  up  favours,  and  I  can't  say 
I  regret  them  ;  but  we  must  have  flowers. 
Look  here,  Pleasance,  I'll  walk  into  Cbeam 
the  day  before,  and  fetch  you  some  from  a 
florist's  shop," 

She  looked  graver.     "  I  am  afraid  that 
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would  belong  to  extravagance,  Joel ;  it  would 
be  a  pity  for  you  to  be  one  more  whole  day 

off  work  for  such  a  trifle  as  flowers."  It 
smote  her  to  throw  cold  water  on  his  loving 
gallantry;  it  tried  her  to  infer  that  she  was 
wiser  than  he ;  but  certainly  there  was 
flightiness  in  him.  Pleasance  was  not  with- 
out an  instinctive  conviction,  that,  however 
clever  he  might  be,  however  gifted  with 
worldly  experience,  she  was  older  in  cha- 
racter. In  the  years  which  were  to  come 
she  must  exert  her  influence  over  him  to 
steady  him,  as  Long  Dick  had  said  she 
might  do,  and  as  her  sister  Anne  had  striven 
to  steady  her  in  the  far-off  childish  days, 

Joel  was  only  half  brought  toSsiis  senses. 
"  I'll  send  somebody  over  to  Cheani,  if  you 
don't  like  my  going  myself.    You  areVfond  of 
flowers,  I  know," 
I      "  Yes,  I  am  fond  of  powers,"  admitted 
Pleasance  cheerfully;  "  tjut  I  likq  best  to 
look  at  and  leave  them  growing,     j  think  it 
I  is  rather  a  waste  and  a  pity  to  pull  tnd  wear 
I  roses  and  lilies,  as  the  Saxford  girit-and  lads 
wear  them,  at  church  and  on  holidays,  carry- 
ing them  in  their  hands,  or  sticking  tliem  into 
their   bands   and   button-holes,  where   they 
wither  so  soon." 

"  You  speak  like  a  gardener,  Pleasance," 
he  said,  laughing.  "Gardeners  always  grudge 
their  flowers,  because  they  grudge  their 
trouble  in  rearing  them ;  but  you  wish  to 
spare  them  because  you  have  not  had  too 
many  of  them.  What  do  you  think  of 
having  plenty  of  flowers  all  the  year  round  ? 
How  should  you  like  to  have  a  winter  garden 
like  this?"  And  he  began  to  describe  to 
her  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  perfect 
private  winter  gardens  in  England — spacious, 
blooming  galleries  and  halk,  in  which  the 
climate  of  Italy  and  Egypt  prevailed.  And  as 
one  might  have  the  flowers  in  the  open  air  in 
Italy  and  Egypt  during  the  months  of  No- 
vember, December,  January,  and  February, 
beds  of  sweet  violets,  cyclamen,  jonquils, 
anemones,  and  ranunculus  then  bordered  the 
pavement.  Tuscany  roses  wreathed  the  white 
pillars.  Camellias,  oleanders,  azaleas,  and 
plumbago  with  lemon  and  orange  trees,  and 
even  feathery  palms,  afforded  fragrant  foliage. 
"It  must  be'hke  fairy  land,  Joel,"  she 
said  with  ready  acknowledgment  of  his 
eloquence.  "  Some  day  you'll  take  me  to 
visit  the  Queen's  garden  ;  or  is  it  a  national 
garden,  like  those  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and 
Kew  ?  But,  perhaps,  it  is  a  little  too  much 
like  fairy  land  for  poor  humanity.  I  cannot 
think  that  I  should  care  so  much  for  flowers 
if  I  did  not  have  to  go  without  them  some- 


:  times.     The  Queen  must  miss  the  gladness 

I  of  picking  the  first  primrose." 
I  "  There  you  are  with  your  philosophy," 
he  cried  in  pretended  impatience,  "  or  is 
I  it  philosophy  or  bigoted  rusticity  and  east 
countrificdness  ?  No,  it  is  pure  pride,  I 
tell  you  that  I  am  afraid  you  are  very  proud, 
I  Pleasance." 

He  had  often  come  over  the  assertion — 
almost  harping  upon  it — that  she  refiised  to 
be  a  lady.  And  she  had  always  adhered  to 
her  opinion,  sometimes  mernly.  Holding 
up  her  brown,  hardened  hands  she  would 
inquire,  were  those  a  lady's  hands?  She  would 
go  on  to  imagine  how  they  would  look  if  she 
had  to  sit  with  them  lying  crossed  in  her 
lap  I,  But  for  that  matter  she  was  too  old  a 
working  woman  ever  to  learn  to  sit  still  and 
idle ;  she  would  be  always  starting  up  and 
seeking  something  to  do,  taking  it  out  of  the 
servants'  hands,  upsetting  the  proprieties, 
disgracing  herself,  and  disgusting  everybody. 

But  whether  merry  or  grave,  she  always 
stuck  to  her  point  that  she  had  not  the 
slightest  longing  or  vocation  to  be  a  lad), 
and  that  nothing  would  have  induced  her 
to  become  a  lady.  Then  he  called  her 
proud,  the  proudest  woman,  in  her  way,  that 
be  had  ever  known  or  heard  of. 

Tliis  day,  for  the  first  time,  she  took  the 
accusation  so  far  to  heart  that  she  put  her- 
self to  some  pains  to  show  that  the  charge  was 
erroneous.  "  No,  indeed,  I  never  was  proud, 
Joel,  not  even  as  a  child.  Anne  always  said 
I  wanted  pride.  It  was  Anne,  not  I,  that  Miss 
Cayley  took  to  task  for  pride.  Dear  little 
Anne !  She  seems  so  little  and  so  young, 
though  she  wasmy  elder  sister,  to  look  back 
upon.  It  was  hard  for  her,  and  I  am  afraid 
I  was  small  help  to  her,  who  had  helped  me 
all  our  short  lives.  Next  Sunday,  Joel,  you 
must  come  with  me  to  her  grave,  and  I  shall 
tell  you  all  that  we  came  through  when  we 
were  two  poor  young  girls." 

Accordingly  on  the  following  Sunday  after- 
noon, when  the  Saxford  population  were 
fully  engaged  watching  host  Morse  taking 
his  wife  for  their  hebdomadal  drive,  Plea- 
sance and  Joel  passed  into  the  little  church- 
yard. In  accordance  with  what  existed  as 
a  pious  custom  among  the  young  people  of 
Saxford  who  were  keeping  company  in  the 
near  prospect  of  marriage,  the  couple  visited 
together  the  only  grave  of  their  kindred 
within  reach. 

The  churchyard  was  deserted  for  the  time. 
Even  the  Sunday  scholars  bad  been  let 
loose  for  the  day.  But  though  the  uneven 
paths    had    been    frequented    by    strolling 
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groups  of  old  and  young,  with  neighbours 
leaning  to  converge  over  the  crazy  tomb- 
stones, as  if  the  men  and  women  had  no 
Other  meeting-place,  Joel  Wray  and  Plea- 
sance  Hatton,  on  their  particular  errand, 
would  have  had  their  privacy  treated 
unusual  respect 

The  little  mound,  beneath  which  Anne's 
dust  mouldered,  had  sunk  nearly  to  a  level 
with  the  ground  itself,  the  scanty  grass  on  it 
was  Ijleached  and  withered,  as  Pleasance 
Stood  by  it  with  the  man  whom  she  loved  and 
was  about  to  marry  at  her  side,  and  prepared 
to  tell  him  the  cruel  trials  which  had  laid 
Anne  low  in  the  moniing  of  her  days, 

Pleasance  had  outgrown  some  of  the 
bitterness  of  the  old  anguish.  She  had 
ceased  to  say  that  their  aunt  Mrs.  Wyndham 
had  killed  her  sister,  Pleasance  had  even 
leamt  to  apportion,  however  tenderly,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  weakness  and  error  as  Anne's 
share,  Foi  Pleasance  had,  in  a  remarkable 
degree  for  a  woman,  a  strong  sense  of  justice. 

But  in  spite  of  the  reservation,  Pleasance 
could  not  tell  how  Anne  and  she  had  been 
rejected  and  thrust  out,  and  how  Anne  had 
fallen  and  died  in  the  first  steps  of  their 
descent,  without  growing  white,  with  set  face 
and  trembling  lips.  "  It  was  all  because  my 
father  made  an  unequal  iriarriage,  Joel,"  she 
ended.  "You  don't  wonder  that  I  set  httle 
store  on  his  gentle  birth,  and  that  I  cannot 
hold  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  ?" 

He  had  been  looking  at  her  wistftilly. 

"  I  .cannot  wonder,"  he  said  quickly,  and 
then  he  added,  with  a  bursting  heart,  "  But, 
oh !  howyou  must  have  suffered,  my  darling  1 " 

"  It  is  all  over  now,"  she  said ;  "  Anne  is 
at  rest.  I  am  happy.  Let  us  speak  no 
mote  of  it-"  And  they  walked  home  in 
silence. 

CHAPTER      XXVll. — ARCHIBALD      DOUCLAS. — 
THE  STRANGER  AT  THE  BROWN    COW. 

From  the  day  of  their  engagement  till  this 
time,  Joel  had  not  vexed  or  disappointed 
Pleasance  in  a  single  instance. 

It  was  not  that  she  was  blind.  She 
was  one  of  the  women  whose  sight  love 
does  not  blind,  but  clears.  It  was  not 
that  her  love  of  power  was  gratified  by 
the  degree  in  which  he  deferred  to  her  and 
complied  with  her  every  wish,  quick  to 
divine  it,  even  when  she  did  not  express  it 
in  words.  Once  more,  Pleasance  belonged 
to  the  order  of  women  who  do  not 
love  power  for  itself,  who  even  crave  to  be 
governed  in  minor  matters,  and  only  come  to 
the  front  on  exceptional  occasions,  without 


meaning  it  or  desiring  it,  simply  because  it  is 
their  call  to  do  it,  and  they  cannot  help 
doing  it. 

Joel's  impulses  were  good  and  kind,  if  rash 
and  wilful,  and  if  his  unsuccessful  rival  could 
not  refrain  from  making  the  admission,  what 
ought  not  his  mistress  to  think  of  her  bride- 
groom, who,  on  his  few  weeks  of  probation, 
was  the  most  considerate  and  tender  of 
bridegrooms?  Pleasance,  who  had  known 
no  peculiar  cherishing  love  since  she  had 
lost  Anne,  now  cried  in  secret  with  sheer 
blissfulness  over  this  fond  and  deep  love 
which  had  come  to  her.  She  thanked  God 
for  this  -prince  and  pearl  among  men, 
always  reverent,  always  friendly  with  and 
concerned  for  his  fellows,  earnest  to  promote 
their  welfare,  relieve  their  burdens,  and  com- 
fort their  sorrows.  Christian- like.  He  had 
spent  a  whole  night,  after  his  day's  work,  help- 
ing a  poor,  rheumatic  old  couple,  who  were 
obliged  to  change  their  house  and  had  not 
the  means  to  hire  assistance,  to  remove  their 
household  goods.  He  had  been  caught 
in  the  act  of  reading  a  chapter  of  the  Bible 
to  Sammy  Thwaite,  the  consumptive  lad. 
And  this  was  the  man  who  had  sought  her 
out,  and  chosen  her  for  his,  Pleasance 
believed  she  did  well  to  rejoice  and  give 
thanks  out  of  a  full  heart. 

Even  in  the  question  of  the  disposal  of 
the  first  days  after  their  marriage,  he  had,  as 
was  his  wont,  waved  his  inclinations  when 
they  interfered  with  her  sense  of  duly  and 
the  claims  of  others. 

He  had  pled  at  first  that  as  marriage  came 
only  once  to  a  man,  he  and  Pleasance  might 
spare  a  few  days  from  their  working  lives  to 
go  away. together,  though  it  were  no  further 
than  to  the  neighbouring  coast  or  to  the 
next  village. 

But  Pleasance  had  ui^ed  the  ungenial 
season,  and  what  was  to  her  the  far  more 
potent  objection,  Mrs,  Balls's  feeble  health. 
In  spite  of  her  childish  pleasure  in  the  finish- 
ing touches  being  put  to  Pleasance's  prepara- 
tions, Mrs.  Balls  had  been  compelled  to  take 
to  bed  during  those  last  weeks,  and  was  unfit 
to  be  left  to  paid  nursing,  or  to  the  good 
offices  of  her  village  friends.  It  should 
be  as  Pleasance  liked  then,  he  said ;  he 
could  not  bear  that  for  his  gratification 
her  heart  should  be  divided,  or  that  she 
should  be  torn  from  filial  services  which 
she  yearned  to  pay  while  she  might. 

But  at  last  there  came  an  occasion  of 
Joel's  trying  Pleasance's  faith  in  him,  and 
even  of  his  causing  her  acute  pain.  It 
was    so    close    upon    their   nuirriage    that 
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Joel  was  bound  for  the  house  of  the  parish 
clerk,  to  bid  him  put  up  tlie  banns  on  the 
following  Sunday.  Sut  first  he  sought  an 
interview  with  Fleasance,  and  had  it  in  the 
kitchen,  where  Mrs.  BaLls's  once-active  foot 
no  longer  sounded,  and  to  which  Fleasance 
came  from  the  side  of  her  cousin's  bed  in  an 
upper  room. 

Joel  stood  with  his  back  to  the  waning 
light,  leaning  against  the  huge  table  as  she 
entered.  He  drew  his  hands  fron)  his  pockets 
and  took  off  his  cap,  which  he  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  after  his  entrance  into  a 
house,  like  many  men  of  his  class,  but  which 
he  had  retained  in  his  absence  of  jnind  this 
day.  Still  he  did  not  advance  to  meet  her, 
and  clasp  her  hands,  or  put  his  arms  round 
her  to  take  the  privileged  kiss  as  he  was 
used  to  do,  and  he  spoke  with  an  accent  of 
embarrassment.  "  Fleasance,  do  you  re- 
member what  I  said  to  you  once,  of  my  not 
being  on  terms  with  my  people?  My  mother 
and  sister  ?  " 

"Yes,  Joel,"  she  said;  "do  you  think  of 
takin)t  this  opportunity  of  making  it  up  with 
them?" 

It  struck  her  that  the  idea  was  tike  him ; 
and  she  resolved  that  on  his  thus  coming  to 
ask  her  to  back  him  in  the  effort,  he  should 
not  find  her  the  woman  who  would  stand  out 
on  her  dignity,  and  be  slow  to  comply  with 
overtures  of  peace. 

"  Oh,  no,"  he  said  hastily,  "  it  would  be 
worse  than  useless  to  attempt  it  at  this 
moment.  But  I  have  something  more  to 
tell  you  about  my  quitting  home  and  setting 
out  on  my  adventures  in  the  way  I  chose  to 
do,  without  leaving  any  trace  of  me  behind 
by  which  I  could  be  followed,  and  written  to, 
and  generally  badgered.  I  had  to  diai^ 
my  name.  I  could  not  have  managed  it 
otherwise." 

"  Change  your  name ! "  repeated  Fleasance, 
startled. 

"Yes,  dear.  Will  it  surprise  you  to  hear 
that  I  am  not  Joel  Wray — nothing  so  un- 
couth or  quaint.  I  picked  out  the  two 
names  from  the  signboard  of  a  cart  in  a  mid- 
land county,  and  made  bold  to  appropriate 
them  to  serve  my  purpose,  for  a  season  ?  " 
he  said,  trying  to  speak  playfuUy  in  order 
to  mask  his  anxiety  for  the  effect  he  should 
produce. 

"  Bui  I  do  not  quite  understand,"  she  said, 
colouring  up,  "  why  you  should  have  had  to 
change  your  name  when  you  were  your  own 
master,  and  could  work  how  and  where  you 
liked,  in  spite  of  your  mother  and  sister's  un- 
warrantable objections.   It  was  such — such  an 


awkward — "  she  {laused  and  corrected  herself, 
and  said  straight  out,  looking  him  piteously 
in  the  face  to  show  how  it  grieved  her  to  say 
it — "  it  was  such  a  wrong  thing  to  do,  forgive 
me  for  saying  it,  when  it  might  expose  you 
to  misconceptions  and  mistakes." 

"  Yes,  I  grant  an  alias  is  apt  to  be  a  dis- 
creditable dodge,"  he  admitted  readily,  not 
in  the  least  angry  with  her  (or  her  remon- 
strance, nay,  he  proceeded  to  stroke  the  hair 
under  the  sliadow  of  her  cap,  as  he  liked  to 
do,  with  what  seemed  a  reassuring  touch  in 
this  instance,  "  but  I  could  see  no  other  way, 
and  I  thought  it  «as  admissible." 

She  looked  up  into  his  frank,  penitent 
eyes,  and  listened  to  his  clear,  confiding 
voice,  which  had  lost  its  trouble  even  while 
he  spoke,  and  she  fully  believed  that  he  had 
only  adopted  a  doubtful  resource  because  be 
had  taken  into  his  head  that  it  was  necessary. 
Still  it  disturbed  her,  that  he  should  do 
what  might  well  draw  down  on  him  sus- 
pidon  and  doubt.  He  was  very  good, 
but  he  was  also  strangely  careless  and 
impnident,  and  he  did  not  see  his  enormities 
in  their  proper  light  He  was  proceeding  with 
considerable  coolness,  and  certainly  quite 
happily.  The  first  brush  of  the  announcement 
which  he  had  required  to  make,  was  over, 
and  it  had  not  seriously  impaired  her  great 
trust  in  him,  or  led  to  grave  results  (or  which 
he  was  not  then  equal.  He  went  on  to  tell 
her  that  he  could  not  marry  her  under  an 
assumed  name,  that  he  must  marry  her  under 
his  own  name,  that  she  might  be  assured  to 
him  as  he  to  her.  And  was  she  not  curious 
to  leam  what  his  real  name,  which  she  waa  to 
bear — so  soon  too— would  sound  like  ? 

"  I  shall  never  like  it  nearly  so  well  as 
Joel  Wray,"  said  Fleasance,  half  sadly,  half 
reproachfully,  in  the  natural,  but  partly 
amused  indignation  of  her  superior  discretion 
at  his  boyish  folly. 

"  What  I  Not  if  it  be  my  name,  my  real 
name,  and  not  a  bad  name  as  names  go !  It 
is  of  Scotch  origin,  for  my  father  came  of  a 
Scotch  stock  which  had  crossed  the  Borders. 
You  won't  hurry  me,  Fleasance,  you  won't 
press  for  the  name  which  I  have  a  great  mind 
to  keep  in  the  dark  a  little  longer,  till  the 
clerk  reads  it  out  in  church,  a  big  mouthful 
— Archibald  Douelas." 

"Archibald  Douglas!"  saJd  Fleasance, 
faintly,  with  a  trying  sense  of  its  strangeness. 
"  I  have  heard  it  before— read  of  it  in  Sir 
Walter's  novels  and  his  '  Tales  of  a  Grand- 
father.' There  were  great  old  tyrants  of 
Scotch  earls  of  that  name." 

"  Ah,  but  I  am  no  tyrant,  and  the  name 
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has  come  down  in  the  world  since  then," 
Siud  be,  laughing,  "  like  more  earls'  names. 

"  I  shall  not  know  how  to  say  it,"  said 
Pleasance,  bemoaning  her  peculiar  difficulty, 
half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest.  "  It  is  like  having 
another  man — a  man  I  have  never  known 
given  me.for  my  husband,  and  I  could  never 
consent  to  that.  I  shall  always  be  saying 
Joel.     And  what  will  the  folk  about  think?" 

"  You  can  call  me  Joel  till  you  learn  to 
say  Archie.  As  for  the  people  here,  they  are 
used  to  nicknames,  or  handles  to  names, 
like  '  Long  Dick,'  and  '  Host  Morse.'  They 
hold  mp  a  queer  fish,  they  will  judge  it  is 
one  of  my  queer  ways  to  have  a  couple  or 
more  names  at  my  disposal,  and  they  will 
care  no  more  about  it" 

The  villagers  did  very  much  as  he  had 
said.  After  the  shock  of  hearing  Pleasance 
Hatton's  banns  read  out  to  another  than  Joel 
Wray,  the  explanation  was  a  comparative 
relief.  Perhaps  they  were  more  accustomed 
to  aliases  than  Pleasance  was,  and  did  not 
f^rd  them  exactly  in  the  same  light.  Per- 
haps the  men  and  women  who  were  occupied 
every  day  of  their  lives  with  intensely  prac- 
tical concerns,  did  not  stop  to  consider  aliases 
as  an  abstract  question,  and  viewed  one 
name  as  being  as  good  as  another.  There 
was  only  a  little  talk,  a  few  exclamations. 

"Loi^,  he  be'nC  Joel  Wray  as  'a  been 
livin'  along  on  us  and  known  as  sich !  He 
be  one  Arch'bald  Doogtas,  arter  all !  And 
Madam  she  d'  be  goin'  to  be  Missus  Do<^la5, 
and  none  on  Missus  Wray  !  But  when  it  d' 
come  to  thatten,  she  'ont  be  Missus  anythink, 
certain  sure,  on'y  '  Madam '  so  long  as  her 
lives  in  them  parts,  and  sets  herself  up  to 
wear  glasses." 

The  sole  protest  which  the  natives  made 
against  the  irregularity  of  the  proceeding 
was  in  their  continuing  obstinately  to  call  the 
delinquent  Joel  Wray  the  same  as  before. 

But  Pleasance,  from  the  moment  that  he 
told  het  the  truth,  strove  with  a  blush  rising 
on  her  cheek  to  substitute  Archie  for  Joel,  or 
if  Joel  slipped  out  to  correct  the  lapse 
quickly,  and  supply  Archie  instead. 

."All  light,  Pleasance,  never  mind,"  he 
would  protest  lightly,  and  declare,  "  I  shall 
always  like  Joel  from  you,  because  it  reminds 
me  of  the  first  time  that  I  heard  you  say  it." 

"  But  it  was  not  your  real  name  all  the  time, 
Aidiie,"  she  reminded  him  with  unconscious 
severity.  She  sighed  again  over  the  strange- 
ness of  that  Archie,  and  over  the  inclination 
to  vagary  which  seemed  the  one  spot  on 
hei  sun — at  the  same  time  she  consoled 
herself  with  the  lustrous  integrity  of  that  sun 


in  which  so  small  a  flaw  became  conspicuous 
by  its  very  singularity. 

Pleasance's  wedding  day  was  anticipated, 
by  the  occurrence  at  Saxford  of  another  event, 
in  itself  quite  sufficient  to  mark  a  special 
occasion. 

Few  travellers  took  Saxford  on  their  way. 
Decent  working  men  on  the  tramp,  as  Joel 
Wray  had  been,  vendors  of  baskets  and 
crockery  of  a  high  enough  grade  to  ply  their 
traffic  by  means  of  carts  drawn  by  horses  or 
donkeys,  agents  for  such  small  retail  busi- 
nesses, drovers  and  cattle  and  horse  dealers 
come  to  inspect  the  neighbouring  stock,  were 
the  chief  visitors.  Elections  were  of  excep- 
tional occurrence,  and  even  elections  in  so 
limited  an  agricultural  district,  with  the  interest 
sure  for  Lawyer  Lockwood's  master.  Sir  Frede- 
rick, brought  little  stir  to  the  isolated  village. 

The  east  country  did  not  afford  attractions 
for  artists  and  their  umbrellas.  Yet  glorious 
old  English  artists  who  did  not  know  such 
umbrellas  had  been  bom  in  it,  and  had 
remained  very  faithful  to  it,  never  wearying 
of  depicting  its  broad  lights,  its  slow  rivers 
with  their  heavy  barges,  its  high  bits  of  heath 
with  their  windmills,  its  old  inns  and  cottages, 
its  green  meadows  and  sandy  lanes.  But  such 
artists  as  were  brought  to  the  neighbourhood 
by  its  traditions,  confined  themselves  now-a- 
days  to  the  coast  or  the  Broads. 

Saxford  lying  out  of  the  beaten  track,  did 
not  even  draw  many  professional  strollers  of 
the  Punch  and  organ  class,  for  these  turned 
aside  to  Cheam. 

The  Brown  Cow  was  mostly  self-support- 
ing, that  is,  it  drew  its  principal  receipts  from 
the  habitual  beer-drinking  of  the  village  itself, 
eked  out  by  the  little  inn's  being  the  occa- 
sional summer  resort  of  the  company  at  bean- 
feasts and  cricket  matches. 

The  sight  of  a  traveller  who  belonged  to 
none  of  the  accredited  classes,  who  came  alone, 
so  late  as  on  an  afternoon  in  October,  driving 
over  in  a  cab  from  the  Cheam  station,  and 
thus  giving  positive  proof  that  he  was  a 
gentleman  of  independent  habits  and  means, 
was  a  rare  God-send  to  Saxford.  He  had 
directed  that  his  portmanteau  and  dressing- 
case — in  themselves  elegant  appurtenances 
fit  for  the  vicarage  at  least — should  be  carried 
into  a  private  room,  and  followed  the  direc- 
tion by  a  hesitating  request  whether  he  could 
get  accommodation  for  more  than  the  night- 
It  did  seem  that  in  Saxford,  as  elsewhere,  it 
never  rained  but  it  poured.  Here  was  an  in- 
cident which  might  have  supplied  the  gossips, 
male  and  female,  with  a  subject  for  a  week's 
discussion ;  yet  it  must  be  followed  close — 
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before  it  could  be  properly  digested — by 
another  equally  exciting  event,  for  this  was 
the  eve  of  Joel  Wray  and  Madam  up  at  the 
Manor's  wedding  day.  At  other  times 
notliing  would  happen,  not  even  a  pig-killing, 
not  a  hero  like  Long  Dick's  going  off  to  seek 
his  fortunes  over  the  hills  and  far  away,  for 
months  on  end. 

Host  Morse  was  naturally  considerably 
impressed  by  the  unexpected  grist  to  his  mill, 
and  was  prepared  to  pour  forth  on  the  guest 
all  the  host's  approved  qualities  of  boisterous 
joviality  and  jocularity.  But  after  having 
pulled  on  his  best  coat— a  tight  fit, — brushed 
up  the  hair  with  both  hands  from  his  red 
shining  face,  and  rushed  up  the  narrow  steep 
stair  with  a  nimblenesB  which  did  credit  to  his 
years  and  stoutness,  host  Morse  reappeared 
and  descended  slowly,  in  a  state  of  collapse  to 
tliiow  over  the  distinguished  visitor  on  the 
missus  as  her  business,  and  to  retire  to  the 
bar  as  his  proper  sphere,  there  to  brag  and 
swagger  about  "  the  swell  as  the  missus  were 
a  servin'  hup  stairs." 

Mrs.  Morse,  who  had  aheady  faithfully 
flown  from  the  society  of  her  friend  Mr^ 
Bicnnerhasset,  to  her  post  in  the  kitchen,  rose 
to  the  occasion.  She  put  on  her  meekest  face, 
with  her  meekest  cap  stuck  full  ol  modest  litUe 
daisies,  and  entered  the  alarming  presence. 
She  smoothed  down  her  apron  and  besought 
the  gen'leman  to  please  say  what  he  "  'ould 
'a,"  and  it  should  be  got  for  him,  "  if  so  be  it 
could  be  'ad,"  giving  the  phrase  with  an 
expression  as  if  she  anticipated  the  stranger 
would  ask  for  a  roc's  egg,  yet  felt  bound  to 
comply  with  his  request,  though  she  should 
go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  come  off  with 
a  dead  loss  as  a  hostess,  to  compass  iL 

The  gentleman  who  had  quenched  host 
Morse  stood  in  the  long  low-roofed  parlour 
between  its  two  batteries  of  gentility — an 
engraving  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  a  gilt  frame,  and  a 
flower  composed  of  shells,  under  a  glass 
shade.  Though  he  was  the  most  loyal  of 
subjects  and  a  lover  of  art,  he  gazed  from  the 
one  object  to  the  other  with  lack-lustre  eyes. 
"  Ah,"  he  said,  with  a  slight  defect  in  his 
speech  amounting  to  hesitation  when  he  was 
agitated — "Ah!  my  good  woman,  get  me 
anything  you  can,  dinner,  tea,  or  supper." 

The  look  of  helpless  forloroness  with  which 
the  gentleman  contemplated  the  position,  the 
air  of  hopeless  resigikation  with  which  he  sub- 
mitted to  circumstances,  as  if  they  were  too 
(ar  removed  for  him  ever  to  dream  of 
their  being  brought  into  harmony  with  his 
tastes  and  inclinations,  were  almost  too  much 


for  Mrs.  Morse  as  tliey  had  proved  for  ber 
husband. 

The  visitor  was  a  tall  lank  man,  in  a 
travelling  suit  of  brown  Tweed.  He  showed 
the  signs,  unmistakable  even  to  such  unaccus- 
tomed eyes  as  those  of  host  Morse  and  his 
wife,  of  super-refinement,  with  the  shyness 
which  sotnetimes  accompanies  it,  and  which 
becomes  distressing  in  middle  age.  He  was 
as  scared  by  the  Morses  as  they  could  be  by 
him ;  and  it  was  this  evident  trepidation, 
along  with  the  equally  evident  distress  and 
incapacity  to  cope  with  the  surroundings, 
that  silenced  host  Morse's  patronising  volu- 
bility, and  went  near  to  upsetting  Mrs. 
Morse's  sly  modesty. 

But  as  the  gentleman  stood  with  his  chin 
— aristocratic  by  dint  of  its  shape — in  the  air, 
his  pale  blue  eyes  blinking  with  uneasy  horror 
at  the  shabby  engraving  of  the  Queen,  and 
the  ugly  petrifaction  of  the  shell  flower— his 
aquiline  nose  sniffing  involuntarily  in  an 
additional  disquieting  sense  that  the  windows 
of  the  parlour  of  the  Brown  Cow  could  not 
have  been  open  for  a  week,  Mrs.  Morse 
recovered  herself. 

"  Please,  sir,  if  you  will  say  now  more 
pertickler  what  you  will  'a,  it  will  perwent 
reflections  bum  bye,"  she  suggested,  with  the 
softest  deference. 

He  had  not  the  most  distant  intcntioo  of 
reflecting  on  the  people,  though  he  knew  that 
he  was  horribly  uncomfortable.  He  shrank 
from  giving  trouble.  He  was  totally  unaware 
which  of  die  meals  he  had  mentioned  would 
be  most  in  season  at  this  hour  in  an  establish- 
ment like  that  of  the  Brown  Cow,  though  he 
could  have  been  depended  upon  to  give  an 
accurate  account  of  the  feeding'dmes  of  the 
ancient  Romans  and  Greeks.  If  he  fixed  on, 
say  dinner,  which  came  natural  to  himself  at 
the  dose  of  the  day,  it  would  be  another 
penalty  to  him  to  particularise  the  dishes  with- 
out a  bill  of  fare— such  a  bill  of  fare  as  could 
be  conceived  of  at  the  Brown  Cow.  And 
always  to  intensify  his  trouble,  his  eyes  were 
fascinated  by  that  shameful  travesty  of  her 
gracious  Majesty's  lineaments,  and  that  pain- 
ful parody  of  the  most  inoffensive,  refreshing 
thing  in  nature,  even  if  it  came  from  a  dt's 
lawn  or  a  cottager's  gardec  — a  nosegay. 

"  Ah !  anything,  anything,  my  good  womaji, 
ma'am" — he  did  nol  ever  know  how  to 
address  her,  without  probably  hurting  her 
feelings,  and  he  hated  to  hurt  anybody's 
feehngs.  "Anything  you  have.  A  rasher" 
(with  a  bright  flash  of  recollection  out  of 
some  novel  he  had  read) — "  ah — or  bread 
and  cheese." 
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"  We  be  rather  belter  perwided  than  that, 
sir,"  said  Mrs.  Morse,  with  gentle  reproach, 
that  cut  the  wretched  man  to  the  heart  "  We 
'a  a  roast  on  beef  in  the  larder,  likewise  a. 
pigeon-pie,  and  we  'a.  fowls  in  the  yard,  in 
COOFSe,  mih  hegga  for  a  custard,  if  required." 

The  only  effect  produced  on  the  stranger 
by  Mrs.  Morse's  [woudty-humble  enumera- 
tion was  a  conviction  that  somehow  it  was  a 
reproach  to  him,  which  he  hastened  to  get 
rid  of,  by  saying — 

"  That  will  do.  The  pigeon-pie  "  (he  was 
dyspeptic,  and  never  ate  pies),  or  the  custard 
with,  ah— ^a  slice  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  milk  ; 
and  the  same  will  serve  for  my  breakfast  to- 
morrow morning,"  he  added,  on  a  sudden 
impulse  to  get  over  his  penance  and  have 
done  with  it  at  once.  "  I  shall  want  nothing 
besides,  save  a  bed  and  a  bath." 

"  I  ^lall  see  to  your  bed,  sir,  as  how  it  is 
haired  and  warmed  with  my  own  'and,"  said 
Mrs.  Morse,  like  a  woman  who  knows  her 
duties  and  does  them,  and  who  foi^ves  and 
recompenses  with  good  her  worst  enemies ; 
"  but  there  ain't  no  baths  to  be  'ad  here, 
'cept  folks  goes  to  the  Broad  for  en.  We 
don't  go  in  with  tubbin'  in  the  house,  not  but 
for  chii'ren,"  said  Mrs.  Morse,  casting  her 
^es  on  the  ground,  to  avoid  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  impropriety  of  her  generation, 
and  so  to  repress  her  just  indication. 

"  Oh,  very  well ;  never  mind,"  assented 
the  gentleman  with  the  utmost  swiftness, 
seeing  that  there  was  yet  a  deeper  slough  of 
despond  into  which  he  had  to  descend.  He 
must  not  only  go  without  his  bath,  for  the 
first  time  within  his  knowledge,  but  submit  to 
an  inference  from  a  woman  that  he,  the  most 
decorous  of  men,  was  guilty  of  impropriety  in 
his  mode  of  daily  ablution, 

Mrs.  Morse  went  down-stairs  and  allowed 
herself  to  say  to  Mrs.  Blennerhasset,  who  had 
followed  her  friend  to  see  if  she  could  render 
any  help,  that  if  ever  woman  had  been  tried 
"  with  a  stuck-up  old  fool  as  were  goin'  to  do 
nothin'  for  the  good  of  the  house,"  she  had 
been.  But  she  had  given  him  as  good  asshe 
had  got,  and  she  was  not  going  to  complain 
— no  one  ever  heard  her  complain,  or  make, 
or  meddle.  All  that  she  wished  was  to  live 
and  let  live,  to  keep  a  quiet  house  and  do 
her  duty  by  Morse,  "  as  left  things  "  to  her, 
"  and  sat  and  hectored  and  soaked  hisself 
in  the  bar ;"  but  it  was  the  way  of  the  world 
and  of  men.  To  all  which  self-evident  pro- 
positions and  admirable  sentiments  Mrs.  Blen- 
nerhasset agreed  fervently. 

After  his  dinner,  or  supper,  the  stranger 
•trolled  out,  and   nicked  his  stens.  as  he 


wandered  aimlessly  about  the  village,  glanc- 
ing nervously  at  the  bold  starers  who  met  him 
at  every  turn,  and  shook  what  equanimity  was 
left  in  him.  He  came  always  back  to  the 
inn  door,  looking  wistfully  as  if  he  would 
like  to  speak  to  one  or  other  of  the  men  hang- 
ing about  it  and  the  smithy,  but  invariably 
retreating  from  the  encounter  when  it  became 
imminent     He  seemed  as  miserable  out  of 

At  last  the  stranger  took  courage  and 
made  up,  as  it  happened,  to  Ned,  the  junior 
man  at  ijie  Manor  farm,  standing  the 
image  of  heavy  good  humour  and  reflected 
importance,  to  be  trotted  out  by  alt  his 
acquaintances  in  turn,  on  the  doings  that  were 
to  take  place  at  the  Manor-house  next  day. 

"  Ah  I  "  said  the  gentleman,  touching  his 
hat  first,  to  the  bewilderment  of  Ned,  who 
made  no  movement  to  return  the  salutation, 
"horses  and  cattle  are  your  staple  produc- 
tion here,  I  suppose  7  " 

"  I  s'pose  they  be,  zur,"  said  Ned  sheep- 
ishly, without  the  most  distant  conception 
what  "  staple  production  "  meant,  but  satis- 
fied that  he  could  not  be  wrong  in  agreeing 
with  a  gentleman.  He  was  occupied, 
wondering  why  the  dickens  he  was  selected 
to  be  spoken  to  by  the  stranger,  when  so 
many  better  men — smith  Blennerhasset  and 
others — were  close  at  hand.  Ned  did  not 
know  whether  to  feel  flattered  or  aggrieved 
by  the  distinction. 

"  And  I  conclude  that  you  have  a  resident 
population  —  not  many  changes  going  on 
among  you,  eh?"  continued  the  stranger, 
taking  heart  to  prosecute  his  inquiries. 

"  Cheanges  ?"  said  Ned.  "  No,  there  be'nt 
many  cheanges,"  he  repeated  like  a  clumsy 
echo. 

"  Not  many  strange  work-people  coming 
and  going?"  persisted  the  gentleman. 

" No," answered  Ned;  "but  there  d'  be 
such  a  oner  at  our  farm." 

"  Indeed!"  exclaimed  the  limp  questioner, 
straightening  himself  up  and  speaking  almost 
sharply,  "  What  sort  of  fellow,  eh  ?  Excuse 
my  curiosity." 

"  Oh,  no  offence,"  said  Ned  politely.  "  He 
were  a  wery  spry  chap,  though  town-bred, 
were  Joel  Wray,  from  the  fust ;  and  now  he 
d'  be  to  be  married  to-morrer." 

The  listener's  interest,  kindled  the  instant 
before,  sank  down  with  the  mention  of  the 
name,  and  at  the  volunteered  information  of 
Joel  Wray's  immediate  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  a  Benedict,  it  died  out  entirely.  He 
abandoned  what  appeared  to  him  the  fruit- 
less subtect  (A  Toel  Wrav.  and  thouBh  he 
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made  an  effort  to  resume  his  quest  in  a 
general  direction,  it  was  with  a  return  to 
his  previous  flurried  dispiritedness.  "You 
know  of  no  other  odd  man — ^job  man,  come 
here  lately,  and  taking  a  turn  at  work  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  ?" 

"  I  knows  on  none,  zur,"  said  Ned,  posi- 

e  when  he  was  convinced  that  his  know- 
ledge, in  its  slender  amount,  could  not  be 
mistaken,  "  and  there  could  not  be  none, 
not  atween  Broad  Ends  and  Cheam,  athout 
ne  hearin'  tell  on  en," 

"  I  have  been  at  both  these  plates,  thanks," 
said  the  gentleman  with  languid  laconicness, 
turning  away  without  vouchsafing  any  expla- 
nation of  his  questions. 

He  re-entered  the  inn, stealing  stumblingly 
up-stairs,  not  to  attract  attention,  or  trespass 
more  than  he  could  help  against  the  customs 
of  the  natives.  He  shut  himself  into  the 
tow-roofed  dining-parlour,  with  its  coarse 
dru^et  carpet,  horse-hair  chairs,  the  dis- 
tressingly defective  and  damaged  engraving 
of  her  Majesty,  and  the  monstrosity  of  a 
shell-flower.  He  was  full  of  the  painful 
impression  that,  though  he  were  to  stay 
months  in  this  strange  region  and  investigate 
the  minutest  detail,  he  should  find  in  the 
end  that  he  had  come  to  the  wrong  place, 
and  had  been  enduring  al!  this  bodily  and 
mental  purgatory  for  worse  than  nothing, 
since  he  should  have  been  losing  his  time 
and  sowing  warning  traces  of  himself  and  his 
errand  wherever  he  tarried. 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  novel 
visitor  to  Saxford  revolved  those  vexatious 
conclusions,  clinging  to  his  one  consolation — 
the  fire  which  Mrs.  Morse  had  been  so  good 
as  to  light  for  him, — and  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  window,  hanging  o-.er  the  heat, 
applying  each  well-made  boot  in  turn  to  the 
bars  of  the  grate,  Joel  Wray  came  down  the 
village  street,  walking  slowly  and  showing 
himself  fully  to  all  who  cared  to  look  for  him, 

a  smart  and  happy  bridegroom. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII, — THE   MARRIAGE,  WITH    ITS 
LAST  GUBST. 

When  Pleasance  was  dressed  on  her 
wedding  morning,  she  went  to  Mrs.  Balls  to 
show  herself 

It  was  all  that  Mrs.  Balls  could  do  to  sit 
up  in  bed,  stroke  down  Pleasance's  dimity 
gown,  and  smell  her  flowers.  Joel  had  kept  to 
his  point  of  getting  her  such  flowers  as  Cheam 
could  afford.  They  were  not  very  fine  flowers 
alter  all,  a  late  rose  or  two  grown  in  a  shel- 
tered comer,  and  a  few  carnations  for  sweet- 
ness, with  sprigs  of  geranium  and  scarlet 


verbena  for  brightness.  But  they  made  a  fine 
show  in  the  breast  of  Pleasance's  white  gown, 
and  they  had  been  shedding  their  fragrance 
since  the  previous  day  through  the  old  rooms 
of  the  Manor-house. 

"  I  thought  you  were  to  be  none  smart, 
Pleasance,"  said  Mrs.  Balls's  quavering  voice ; 
"but  you  d'  be  main  tasty  with  them 
flowem — on'y  not  a  bit  like  your  mother. 
It  were  your  poor  sister  as  favoured  my  owd 
Fleasance." 

"  Did  you  see  my  mother  go  away  to  be 
married  ?  "  asked  Pleasance,  humouring  Ae 
old  woman. 

"  No,  I  didn't,  mor ;  your  father,  though  he 
meant  her  fair,  wem't  likin'  to  come  among 
her  people  as  were  so  different  from  his'n. 
It  is  my  mind  he  wanted  to  part  her  from 
her  friens  from  the  fust  Vou  see  they  were 
ill  convenient  when  she  had  gotten  a  gen'le- 
man  for  her  man.  She  had  to  pay  the  price, 
poor  mawther.  He  found  a  respeck'able 
place  scores  on  miles  from  here,  where  nobry 
knowed  her  nor  him.  She  lived  there  for  a 
time,  and  were  married  from  there." 

"But  Joel  does  not  take  me  from  my 
friends,"  said  Pleasance,  as  she  chose  the 
sweetest,  most  perfect  rose  from  her  flowers, 
and  put  it  aside  for  his  button-hole,  to  be 
ready  for  him  when  he  came,  village  fashion, 
to  walk  with  her  to  church.  "  I  have  not 
many  friends  to  spare,"  said  Pleasance,  with 
a  quiver  in  her  own  voice,  "I  wish  you 
could  have  come  with  me  to-day,  dear." 

"  An'  I  wish  it  mysen,"  said  Mrs.  Balls ; 
"but  Where's  the  use  on  wishin'?  If  wishes 
were  horsen,  beggars  'ould  ride.  I'm  nawt 
now  but  an  owd,  done  body,  as  is  fit  for 
nowt  but  to  be  in  folk's  way,  even  on  your 
weddin'  day,  Pleasance,"  said  Mrs.  Balls  with 
a  pathetic  consciousness  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween herself  lying  there,  old  and  feeble, 
with  her  dim  eyes,  scanty  white  hair  and 
fallen-in,  shrivelled  cheeks,  and  Pleasance 
standing  beside  her  in  her  youth,  and 
strength,  and  bloom,  dressed  as  a  bride 
waiting  for  her  bridegroom.  "  It  ain't  that  I 
be  a  cryin'  out  again'  the  A'mighty,"  said 
Mrs.  BtUls,  wiping  away  the  rare  tears  of 
old  age;  "it's  what  we  mun  all  come  to, — 
'  common  lot,'  as  passon  he  says.  I  'a  'ad 
my  day,  though  I  were  none  on  a  bride.  Yet 
1  'a  besser'n  a  darter  to  wait  upon  me,  and  not 
to  weary  for  me  goin',  and  never  to  leave  me, 
though  she  d'  be  a  bride.  She  be  to  shut  my 
owd  'eyes  arter  she  d'  be  done  readin'  to  me 
on  the  risin'  again,  and  the  Lord  as  is  risen 
fust.     I  be  bun'  to  be  thankful  sure-ly." 

"  And  I  am  thankful  to  be  with  you,"  said 
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Pleasance,  tenderly.     "  I  love  Joel  best  of  all 
for  not  thinking  of  taking  me  away  from  you." 

"Ah,  Pleasance,"  said  Mis.  Balls,  "you 
'a  found  your  master — you  may  'a  pleased 
youssetf  in  the  findin'  on  him,  but  it  will  be 
please  your  man  from  this  day  forth.  TI: 
the  last  day,  gal,  that  you  d'  be  free  to  please 
yousself." 

"  Don't  frighten  me,  Mrs.  Balls,"  said  Plea- 
sance with  a  laugh,  so  little  frightened  that 
she  verily  believed  she  should  have  nothing 
to  speak  of  to  wish  for  from  this  day,  that 
she  should  be  like  the  wonderfully  blessed 
Shunammite  woman  who  bad  always  stood  out 
to  Pleasance  as  one  of  the  wisest  and  sweetest 
of  the  figures  in  the  Bible,  because  she  had 
told  the  great  prophet  that  she  dwelt  among 
her  own  people,  and  had  nothing  to  ask 
from  his  supernatural  power. 

The  next  moment  Mrs.  Balls  was  alluding 
to  what  was  a  great  source  of  gratification  to 
her  in  the  arrangements  for  the  marriage 
with  which  she  could  have  so  liltle  active 
concern,  "  An'  bailiff  d'  be  to  ack  &ther 
and  the  man  as  gives  away  this  'oman. 
do  take  it  uncommon  kind  on  bailiff,  most 
as  if  it  had  been  Lawyer  Lockwood,  no  less ; 
you'll  mind  to  say  so,  and  make  my  duty  to 
en,  Pleasance." 

There  had  been  a  little  difficulty  as  to  who 
should  be  the  substitute  for  the  father  and 
guardian  at  Pleasance's  marriage.  She  had 
felt  inclined,  without  meeting  any  opposition 
from  Joel  Wray,  to  ask  old  Miles  Plum,  who 
bad  been  about  the  farm  since  she  came  to 
it,  in  preference  to  the  parish  clerk,  or  to  some 
head  of  a  bouse  in  the  village,  with  whom 
she  was  not  so  well  acquainted,  and  for  whom 
she  felt  less  regard.  But  the  bailiff  on  the 
farm  had  stepped  in  and  offered  his  services. 
He  was  far  enough  above  the  couple  in  rank 
to  render  his  presence  in  the  capacity  a 
little  of  a  condescension,  and  be  was  a 
man  of  just  such  a  hearty  character  as  to 
enjoy  conferring  the  condescension. 

He  had  known  Pleasance  almost  as  long  as 
Miles  Plum  had  known  her.  He  had  a  great 
respect  and  regard  for  her  as  an  excellent 
and,  what  was  more,  a  handsome  young 
woman,  who  had  not  let  her  he^d  be  turned 
either  by  her  claim  to  superior  birth,  her 
good  looks,  or  her  fortune.  She  had  proved 
a  dutiful  young  kinswoman  to  his  old  ally 
Mrs.  Balls,  and  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  him-  j 
self — an  example  oi  industry  to  the  whole 
field  in  many  a  wheat-hoeing  and  hay-making.' 
He  thought  that  such  a  good  girl  deserved 
honour  done  her,  and  he  determined  that  he 
should  be  the  man  to  do  it.  \ 
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Then  the  bailiff  had  a  liking,  as  most 
people  liad  who  came  in  personal  contact 
with  him,  for  that  winning  vagabond  and 
erratic  Jack-of-all-trades,  Joel  Wray.  The 
bailiff  was  somehow  agreeably  tickled  by 
the  notion  of  a  marriage  between  these  two, 
and  was  quite  ready  to  excuse  Madam  for 
throwing  herself  away  on  a  half- trained 
labourer,  who  yet,  his  master  let  himself  to 
be  persuaded,  would  do  well. 

The  bailiff  came  to  the  Manor-house  on 
purpose  to  walk  with  Pleasance  and  her 
parly  to  the  church.  In  order  to  grace 
the  occasion  he  had  put  on  his  suit  of 
best  broadcloth — the  only  broadcloth  repre- 
sented at  Pleasance's  wedding — and  assumed 
the  very  match  to  the  sprigged  waistcoat, 
bright  blue  neck  tie,  and  glossy  beaver  hat, 
which  Pleasance  had  deprecated  on  Joel 
Wray's  account.  They  called  to  her  mind 
with  a  strain  of  pensiveness  Long  Dick  across 
the  seas.  And  as  if  she  had  been  fated  to 
recall  Long  Dick  on  this  day,  Pleasance  was 
to  walk  first  with  her  champion,  the  bailiff, 

Joel  Wray— to  the  bailiffs  surprise,  and 
somewhat  to  his  dismay  and  disgust — was 
in  his  clean  working  clothes  and  straw 
hat,  wearing  the  rose  that  Pleaiance  had 
chosen  for  him,  and  carrying  a  face  like  the 
morning  above  it  He  walked  with  Dorky 
Thwaite,  a  girl  of  thirteen  years,  sister  of  poor 
Sammy  dying  of  consumption.  Dorky,  in 
her  school-girl  frock  and  tippet,  was  elected  to 
the  post  she  filled  because  Pleasance  could 
not  bear  to  have  any  of  the  village  young 
women  in  the  place  which  Lizzie  Blenner- 
hasset  should  have  occupied,  and  because 
poor  Dorky  had  few  treats  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  her  family.  She  was  giving 
abundant  indication  that  the  present  treat 
was  well  bestowed  by  showing  herself  one 
proud  gleeful  giggle,  certainly  the  happiest 
person  in  the  company  after  the  bride  and 
bridegroom. 

An  irregular  group  of  three  wound  up  the 
procession.  These  were  old  Miles  Plum,  in 
his  clean  smock,  which  he  was  relieved  to 
see  was  in  the  best  of  company  with  the 
bridegroom's  working  jacket,  only  Miles 
had  not  the  satisfaction  of  twitting  his  wife 
Fhillis  with  the  fact,  and  with  the  absence 
of  any  necessity  for  her  lamentations  over 
his  want  of  a  coat,  and  her  unpalatable 
suggestion  that  he  should  stay  at  home 
in  consequence.  Stay  at  home  from 
Pleasance's  marriage  I  when  he  had  known 
her  since  she  was  a  little  lady,  and  whom 
he  had  helped  to  make  at  her  own  request 
a  working  woman,  while  to  his  certain  know- 
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ledge  she  had  never  failed  to  fulfil  the  proverb 
that  "gentle  is  as  gentle  does."  But  there 
was  Phillis,  as  deaf  as  a  post,  walking  "all 
serene,"  quite  indifferent  to  what  he  could 
cast  into  his  looks  of  triumphant  reminder 
and  mute  upbraiding.  What  did  Fhiliis  care 
for  his  looks  when  she  wore  the  new  gown 
and  cap  which  Pleasance  had  bought  her  for 
Hveiy,  as  she  had  given  him  the  orange 
cravat  which  was  tied  round  his  throat,  with 
the  ends  hanging  down  above  his  smock,  and 
the  mufilers  in  his  pocket  for  his  hands  when 
the  cold  weather  should  come  ? 

Miles  had  to  betake  himself  for  social  com- 
pany—and, after  all,  no  woman,  neither  his 
old  woman,  nor  Pleasance,  was  company  f 

in — to  the  "  soft  young  'un,"  Ned,  who  was 
also  off  work  for  the  day,  leaving  the  new 
head  man  in  cha^e  of  the  farm.  Ned  was 
in  another  smock,  but  with  bunches  of  old 
ribands  of  divers  colours,  with  which  some 
girl  had  supplied  him,  in  his  hat  and  on  his 
breast — a  decoration  not  unlike  the  paper 
trappings  of  children  and  amateur  sweeps  on 
May-day,  and  of  which  Ned,  while  he  wore 
it,  was  mortally  ashamed. 

The  little  group  was  very  much  of  a  family 
party,  that  could  take  their  festival  quietly, 
as  besomed  the  circumstances.  The  old 
mistress  of  the  Manor-house  lay  on  what 
must  be,  sooner  or  later,  her  dying  bed,  while 
friends  and  watchers  from  the  village  were 
appointed  to  sit  with  hei  till  Pleasance 
returned  to  her  side. 

The  October  sun  was  shining  with  unusual 
brightness  on  the  bare,  cold  landscape  in 
which  the  yellow  gables  and  olive  thatch  of 
the  Manor-house  looked  like  a  golden  brown 
point  as  Pleasance  left  it  behind  her. 

Ned  and  old  Miles,  with  no  want  of  volun- 
teer assistants,  had  at  spare  hours,  during  the 
previous  days,  accomplished  sundry  tokens  of 
rejoicingin  green  branches — scarce  as  boughs 
were  in  (he  treeless  region— and  in  fl^s  as 
rustic  in  the  flag  line  as  were  Ned's  ri^nds 
for  favours.  But  these  trophies  were,  partly 
out  of  regard  for  Mrs.  Balls's  state  of  health, 
partly  from  natural  predilection,  confined  to 
the  outbuildings  and  offices,  where  they  waved 
and  fluttered  bravely,  disturbing  the  equani- 
nity  of  the  horses  and  cattle  that  had  been 
among  PJeasance's  chief  friends. 

The  bailiff  had  no  idea  of  leaving  Plea- 
sance to  her  own  meditations,  as  something 
sacred  that  day,  or  of  her  being  unable  to 
attend  and  respond  to  his  compliments  on 
her  appearance,  his  ponderous  jokes  on  her 
change  of  condition,  and  his  appropriate 
reotiniscences  of  his  own  marriage. 


And  the  bailiff  was  a  great  man  in  Plea- 
sance's  circle,  with  something  in  bis  power 
where  Joel  was  concerned.  He  was  also  one 
who  was  bestowing  a  signal  mack  of  his  favour 
on  the  couple,  of  which  Pleasance  wth  her 
changed  standard,  as  well  as  Mis.  Balls,  was 
innocently  proud.  Pleasance  had  to  listen, 
smile,  protest,  and  acquiesce,  though  it  was 
all  done  in  a  dreamy  fashion,  and  with  many 
thoughts  in  the  background,  as  the  party 
traversed  the  familiar  Toad  untU  they  entered 
the  village.  There  every  villager — man, 
woman,  and  child,  within  the  precincts  con- 
gregated about  their  doors  and  windows,  not 
merely  to  look  and  admire,  but  to  call  out 
loud  greetings  and  plain-spoken  comments. 

"  Good  day,  and  good  Juck  to  you  both," 

"  Bailiff,  you  'a  a  strappin'  darter  as  you 
are  soon  to  get  off  your  hands." 

"  See  f  bridegroom  in  his  working-jacket, 
and  Madam  'a  'ad  to  put  up  with  it." 

"  Laws !  her  own  gowud  d'  be  but  white 
cotton." 

"  There  be  Ned  Sadler  bringin'  up  f  rear, 
ready  to  hee-haw  like  a  donkey," 

"  And  Phillis  Plum  with  gloves  on  her 
fingers,  I  d'  confess." 

The  little  church  remained  uninvaded. 
There  was  a  village  etiquette  which  forbade 
any  save  the  re^  "  weddiagers "  to  enter 
during  the  ceremony.  But  the  rabble  of 
yaxford,  in  children  and  half-grown  lads  and 
girls,  headed  in  this  instance  by  Clem  Blen- 
nerhasset,  might  congregate  outside,  and 
even  be  guilty  of  climbing  up,  by  the  aid  "of 
ivy  and  honeysuckle  buttress,  to  look  in 
through  the  windows  at  the  scene. 

The  little  flint-built,  thatch-roofed  church 
of  Saxford  was  among  the  smallest,  most 
primitive  parish  churches  in  the  kingdom. 
The  approach  to  it  had  neither  gate  nor 
pillar.  It  turned  off  firom  the  main  road 
which  ran  through  the  village  street,  and 
formed  between  two  hedges  a  wide  and 
open  path  to  the  little  house  of  God,  while 
the  graveyard,  enclosed  by  its  loose  stone 
wall,  had  a  wicket.  Pleasance  liad  often 
thought  that  the  free  road  had  the  look 
highway  where  a  king  was  about  to 
pass.     As  it  was  only  trodden  once  a  week, 

was  grown  green.  But  it  was  not  so 
much  green  in  early  summer  as  a  mingled 
mass  of  pure  white,  blood  red,  purple,  blue, 
and  yellow,  from  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
ox-eyed  daisies,  poppies,  mallows,  buglos, 
vetches,  and  crows-toes — weeds,  as  men  call 
them — ^which  grow  in  fresh  country  places  of 
their  own  sweet  will  and  without  stint,  neither 
asking  special  consideration,  nor  resenting 
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being  occasionally  trodden  under  foot. 
The  homely  worshippers  at  Saxford  church 
entered  it,  walking  in  the  prime  of  the  year, 
unconcernedly,  and,  unless  in  rare  and  ex- 
ceptional cases,  without  giving  the  slightest 
attention  to  what  was  to  them  the  immaterial 
fact,  that  their  path  lay  over  a  carpet  of 
flowers  with  which  no  tesselated  marble 
could  be  put  into  comparison.  Pleasance 
was  one  of  the  few  who  noted  the  circum- 
stance and  recalled  what  she  had  read  of 
flowers  strewn  before  the  passage  of  the  host 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries. 

But  there  were  no  flowers  beneath  Plea- 
sance's  feet  on  her  wedding  morning.  The 
honeysuckle  on  the  porch  presented  shrivelled 
leaves  and  dull  red  berries  instead  of  flowers. 

Inside  the  small  building,  of  which  the 
only  merit  as  a  building  belonged  to  a  certain 
ancient  simplicity  and  solidity,  there  were  no 
galleries,  nothing  save  whitewashed  walls,  and 
the  plainest  of  deal  pews,  pulpits,  and  reading- 
desks,  relieved  by  an  old  carved  stone  font. 

The  vicar  had  followed  his  own  taste,  and 
what  be  judged  to  be  the  requirements  of 
the  worshippers,  by  adorning  the  bald 
little  church  with  Sabbath-school-like  adorn- 
ments of  texts:  "The  earth  is  the  Lord's, 
and  the  fulness  thereof,"  "The  Lord  our 
God  is  one  Lord,"  "The  Word  was  made 
flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,"  painted  in  scrolls 
with  letters  of  blue  and  red,  and  hung  on  the 
white  walls.  The  very  commandments  were 
printed'JD  blue  and  red,  and  the  efi'ect  of 
these  patches  of  vivid  colour  produced  by 
the  homeliest  means,  was  something  like 
that  of  the  wild  flowers  outside  in  summer, 
and  as  if  the  poppies  and  cornflowers  had 
been  brought  within  doors,  and  hung  up  in 
sheaves  on  the  walls  and  at  each  side  of  the 
altar. 

The  vicar,  who  was  coming  in  from  the 
vestry  in  gown  and  cassock,  bore,  hardly  less 
than  Mrs.  Balls,  the  marks  of  the  years  which 
had  passed  since  he  first  saw  Pleasance.  He 
Iiad  grown  stiff  and  unwieldy,  as  well  as  worn 
and  battered.  His  memory  was  banning  to 
fail  him,  and,  burdened  as  it  was  with  many 
a  weightier  record,  he  entertained  but  a  dim 
retrospect  of  Pleasance  as  the  poor  young  girl 
of  superior  nurture  who  had  been  thrown  with 
her  dying  sister  on  the  good  offices  of  worthy 
Mrs.  Balls  of  the  Manor-house,  and  who  had 
obstinately  declined  his  suggestion  that  she 
should  go  up  to  the  vicarage  and  see  what 
his  wife  could  do  for  her.  He  thought  chiefly 
of  Pleasance  as  the  fine-looking,  steady  young 
woman  who  lived  with  and  was  a  comfort  to 
Mi3.  Bolls,  and  who  was  creditably  regular 


in  her  attendance  on  church  services.  As 
for  Joel  Wray,  he  also  had  been  punctual  in 
coming  to  church,  and  although  he  had  shown 
himself  shy  of  being  spoken  to,  and  had  not 
.ippeared  at  the  vicar's  week-day  class  for 
young  men,  still,  when  his  pastor  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  speech  of  Joel,  he  had  struck 
the  clergyman  as  a  youth  of  intelligence. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  perfect  good-will 
and  complacency  that  the  vicar  proceeded 
to  read  the  service,  uniting  in  holy  matrimony 
his  two  "young  friends,"  as  he  was  fond  of 
calling,  in  all  sincerity,  the  better  specimens 
of  his  humble  parishioners. 

Allhad  played  those  parts,  thesolemnity  and 
importance  of  which  are  liable  to  be  lost  sight 
of  in  their  very  simplicity  and  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  momenL  The  bailiff  had  given 
away  Pleasance  Hatton.  Joel  had  received 
her  with  an  "  I,  Archibald,  take  thee,  Plea- 
sance," that  vibrated  in  its  earnestness,  Plea- 
sance had  soberly  and  tenderly  taken  on  her 
the  obligation  to  honour  and  obey.  Both  of 
them  had  vowed  to  be  true  husband  and  wife 
till  death  did  them  part. 

Ned  Sadler  and  Dorky  Thwaite  liad  offi- 
ciated— they  could  hardly  tell  how  (since  Joel 
had  the  ring  ready  in  his  pocket,  and  Pleas- 
ance had  wanted  no  assistance  with  her  glove- 
less  hand)  as  best  man  and  maid,  but  they 
felt  clear  that  they  must  have  been  of  some 
use,  bearing  the  time-honoured  names. 

Phillis  Plum,  as  the  only  responsible  wo- 
man— Dorky  was  but  a  chit  of  a  girl— had 
contributed  what  was  called  for  from  the  sex 
in  the  matter  of  crying,  though,  like  Ned  and 
Dorky  in  their  question  of  how,  she  could 
not  well  have  told  why. 

Old  Miles  \iad  stood  bolt  upright,  with 
his  hat  between  his  hands,  and  felt  thai  if  he 
were  good  for  nothing  else,  he  stood  for 
company  in  general,  and  was  another  witness 
in  addition  to  the  clerk  and  the  verger. 

The  ceremony  was  ended.  It  was  all  over, 
as  is  apt  to  be  said  of  many  a  long-wished-for 
event,  but  never  said  so  emphatically  as  of  the 
two  most  decisive  and  individual  acts  in  the 
great  human  drama.  Joel  had  kissed  his  wife, 
and  suffered  the  bailiff^,  in  the  position  which 
he  had  held  towards  Pleasance,  to  press  his 
honest  lips  to  her  cheek. 

The  party  were  moving  with  one  accord 
to  the  vestry  to  ratify  the  marriage  which 
had  just  been  solemnized  when  a  hunicd 
footstep  was  heard  on  the  threshold.  A 
more  desperate  intruder  than  the  children — 
who  only  peered  in,  hoisted  on  each  other's 
shoulders,  through  the  windows— rushed  fran- 
tically into  the  church. 
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A  MORNING  RIDE. 


TOURING  our  slay  at  Bahia,  Captain 
^-^  Maclear  and  1  went  in  one  of  the  little 
coasting  steamers  to  Caxoeira,  a  small  town 

at  a  few  hours  distance  up  a  river,  to  get  some 
,  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  country. 
We  were  very  fortunate  in  meeting  on  board 
the  steamer  Mr.  Hugh  Wilson,  a  countryman 
of  our  own  and  a  leading  engineer  at  Bahia, 
who  was  at  the  time  carrying  on  some  rail- 
way operations  at  Caxoeira.  He  had  an 
Establishment  in  the  town,  with  clerks  and 
draughtsmen  at  work,  where  he  kindly  put 
us  up,  and  we  rode  out  with  him  in  the 
afternoon  to  see  the  railway  works. 

The  town  is  on  a  river  between  two  low 
mountain  ridges,  and  the  railway  winds  along 
the  flank  of  one  of  these.  The  country  is 
excessively  rough,  with  no  regular  roads 
except  the  main  road,  and  it  was  at  first 
rather  nervous  work  riding  up  and  down 
places  which  no  civilised  horses  would  have 
amed  of  attempting.  Mr.  Wilson  was 
accustomed  to  it,  however,  and  led  the  way 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  and  we  soon 
learned  to  place  complete  trust  in  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  handsome  black,  entire  horses, 
which  seemed  to  be  strong  enough  for  any- 
thing and  to  know  perfectly  what  they  were 
about,  often  absolutely  refusing  to  take  the 
|)ath  indicated  to  them,  and  choosing  _  one 
which  to  our  less-instructed  eyes  appeared 
ten  times  more  difficult. 

In  our  ride  we  crossed  here  and  there 
ateep  tracks  winding  through  ravines  among 
the  mountains,  and  at  intervals  an  extraordi- 
nar>-  amount  of  noise— men  shouting  and 
cracking  their  long  bullock  wnips,  cattle 
bellowing  and  struggling  and  scrambling 
among  the  loose  boulders,  and,  above  all,  the 
shrill  creaking  of  wheels — announced  almost 
miles  off  the  approach  of  one  of  the  huge 
drays,  dragged  by  ten  or  twelve  pairs  of  bul- 
locks, carrying  supplies  to,  or  produce  from, 
the  interior.  The  ponderous  wagon  comes 
creaking  and  groaning  up  to  the  bottom  of 
what  looks  like,  and  I  suppose  is,  the  dry 
bed  of  a  torrent,  and  one  cannot  at 
first  imagine  that  thay  can  mean  to 
attempt  to  go  up;  after  a  spell  of  a  few 
minutes  however  they  go  at  it,  the  men 
lashing  and  shouting,  and  every  now  and 
then  putting  their  shoulders  to  the  great 
solid  spokeless  wheels,  and  to  your  surprise 
you  find  that  they  are  making  a  Utile  way. 
One  leader  of  a  team  whom  we  spoke  to, 
liad  a  very  confident  expectation,  in  spite  of 


appearances,  of  getting  to  hts  destination, 
somewhere  a  good  way  up  country,  in  rather 
less  than  a  week. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  obliged  to  be  next  day  at 
Sta.  Amara,  a  little  town  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant across  one  of  the  ridges,  on  another 
river,  where  he  had  a  line  of  steamers  plying, 
and  he  asked  us  to  ride  there  with  him ;  so 
we  went  back  to  his  house  and  dined,  and 
spent  the  evening  at  his  window,  inhaling 
the  soft  flower-peifumed  air,  and  gazing  at 
the  stars  in  their  dark-blue  crystal  dome, 
and  their  travesties  in  a  galaxy  of  fireflies 
dancing  and  glittering  over  the  flowers  in  the 
garden  beneath  us. 

It  was  late  when  we  tossed  ourselves  down 
to  take  a  short  sleep,  for  two  o'clock  was  the 
hour  fixed  to  be  in  the  saddle  in  the  morning. 
We  rode  out  of  the  town  in  the  starlight, 
Mr.  Wilson,  Captain  Maclear,  and  I,  with  a 
native  guide  on  a  fast  mule.  We  were  now 
obliged  to  (rust  entirely  to  the  instinct  of 
our  horses,  for  if  a  path  were  visible  in  the 
daylight,  of  which  I  am  by  no  means  sure, 
there  was  certainty  none  in  the  dark,  and  we 
scrambled  for  a  couple  of  hours  straight  up 
the  side  of  the  ridge.  When  we  reached  the 
top  we  came  out  upon  flat,  open  ground, 
with  a  little  cultivation,  bounded  in  front  of 
us  by  the  dark  line  of  dense  forest.  The 
night  was  almost  absolutely  silent,  only  now 
and  then  a  peculiar  shrill  crj-  of  some  night- 
bird  reached  us  from  the  woods. 

As  we  got  into  the  skirt  of  the  forest  the 
morning  broke,  but  the  rtoeil  in  a  Brazilian 
forest  is  wonderfully  different  from  the  slow 
creeping  on  of  the  dawn  of  a  summer  morn- 
ing at  home,  to  the  music  of  two  thmshes 
answering  one  another's  full  rich  notes  from 
neighbouring  thorn-trees.  Suddenly  a  yellow 
light  spreads  upwards  in  the  east,  the  stars 
quickly  fade,  and  the  dark  fringes  of  the 
forest  and  the  tall  palms  show  out  black 
against  the  yellow  sky,  and  almost  before 
one  has  time  to  observe  the  change,  the  sun 
has  risen  straight  and  fierce,  and  the  whole 
landscape  is  bathed  in  the  full  light  of  day. 
But  the  morning  is  cool  and  firesh  for  yet 
another  hour,  and  the  scene  is  indescribably 
beautiful.  The  woods,  so  absolutely  silent 
and  still  before,  break  at  once  into  noise  and 
movement.  Flocks  of  toucans  flutter  and 
scream  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  forest-trees, 
hopelessly  out  of  shot ;  the  ear  is  pierced  by 
the  shrill  wild  screeches  of  a  little  band  m 
macaws,  which  fly  flaring  past  like  the  rapped- 
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up  ghosts  of  the  birds  on  some  gaudy  old 
brocade.  There  is  no  warbling,  no  song, 
only  harsh  noises,  abrupt  calls,  which  those 
who  haunt  the  forest  soon  learn  to  translate 
by  two  or  three  familiar  words  in  Portuguese 
or  English.  Now  and  (hen  a  set  of  cries 
more  varied  and  more  dissonant  than  usual 
tells  us  that  a  troop  of  monkeys  are  passing 
across  from  tree  to  tree  among  the  higher 
branches,  and  lower  sounds  to  which  one's 
attention  is  called  by  the  guide,  indicate  to 
his  practised  ear  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
sloth,  or  some  other  of  the  few  mammals 
which  inhabit  the  forests  of  tropical  South 
-America.  And  the  insects  are  now  all  awake 
and  adding  their  various  notes  to  swell  the 
general  din.  A  butterfly,  of  the  gorgeous 
genus  Morpho,  comes  fluttering  along  the 
path  like  a  loosely-folded  sheet  of  bright- 
blue  tinsel,  flashing  brilliant  reflections  in  the 
sunshine:  great  dark-blue  shining  bees  fly 
past  with  a  loud  hum  ;  tree-bugs  in  the  most 
singular  harlequin  colouring  of  scarlet  and 
blue  and  yellow,  with  a  metallic  sheen, 
cluster  round  a  branch  so  thickly  as  to  weigh 
it  down,  and  make  their  presence  percepti- 
ble yards  afi  by  their  peculiar  and  sometimes 
not  unpleasant  odour;  but  how  weak  it  is  to 
say  that  that  exquisite  little  Cglibri,  whirring 
and  glittering  in  the  air  over  that  branch  of 
Bignonia  bells  and  sucking  the  nectar  from 
them  with  its  long  curved  bill,  has  a  head  of 
ruby  and  a  breast  of  emerald  and  wings  of 
sapphire,  as  if  any  triumph  of  the  jewel- 
ler's art  could  ever  vie  in  brilliancy  with 
that  sparkling  epitome  of  life  and  light ! 

It  was  broad  day  when  we  passed  into  the 
dense  forest,  through  which  the  greater  part 
of  our  way  now  lay.  The  path,  which  had 
been  cut  through  the  vegeution,  was  just 
wide  enough  to  allow  us  to  ride  in  Indian 
file,  and  with  some  care  to  prevent  our 
horses  from  bruising  our  legs  against  the 
tree-trunks;  and  we  could  not  leave  the 
path  for  a  single  foot  on  either  side  the 
scrub  was  so  thick,  what  with  fallen  trees 
covered  with  epiphytes  of  all  descriptions, 
and  Cycads  and  Anims  and  great  thorny 
spikes  of  Bromdia,  and  a  dose  undergrowth, 
chiefly  of  Melastomads,  many  of  them  richly 
covered  with  blue  or  purple  flowers.  Above 
the  scrub  the  tall  forest-trees  ran  up  straight 
and  branchless  for  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and 
when  the);  began  to  branch  a  second  tier 
of  vegetation  spread  over  our  heads,  abnost 
shutting  out  the  sky.  Great  climbing  Afm- 
ileras  and  Arals,  and  parasitic  Loranths,  and 
epiphytic  Bromeliads  and  ferns ;  and  orchids, 
many  of   them   distilling    from   their   long 


trusses  of  lovely  flowers  a  fragrance  which 
was  almost  overpowering ;  and  mazes  of 
TiUandsia  hanging  down  like  tangled  hanks 
of  grey  twine.  Every  available  space  be- 
tween the  trees  was  occupied  by  lianas 
twining  together  or  running  up  singly,  in  sij:e 
varying  from  a  whip-cord  to  a  foot  in  diame- 
ter. These  lianas  were  our  chief  danger,  for 
they  bung  down  in  long  loops  from  the  trees 
and  lay  upon  the  ground,  and  were  apt  to 
entangle  us  and  to  catch  the  horses'  feet  as 
we  rode  on  ;  it  was  little  consolation  that  we 
could  scarcely  tear  ourselves  away  from  the 
charming  wreaths  of  Ipomea  flowers  or  Big- 
nonia  trusses  into  which  they  hurst,  when- 
ever they  bad  reached  the  required  support. 

As  the  forenoon  wore  on  it  became  very 
close  and  hot  on  our  bridle-path,  and  the 
forest  relapsed  into  silence,  most  of  the 
creatures  retiring  for  their  midday  fiesta. 
The  false  roof  of  epiphytes  kept  off  the  glare 
of  the  sun,  and  it  was  only  at  intervals  tliat 
a  sheaf  of  vertical  beams  struck  through  a 
rift  in  the  green  canopy  and  gave  us  a  pass- 
ing glimpse  of  the  tops  of  the  forest  trees, 
blending  in  a  delicate  open  tracery  far 
above  us. 

For  some  hours  our  gallant  horses  struggled 
on,  sometimes  cantering  a  little  way  where 
the  path  was  pretty  clear,  and  more  usually 
picking  their  way  carefully,  and  sometimes 
with  all  their  care,  floundering  into  the  mud- 
holes  imperfectly  bridged  over  with  trunks  of 
trees.  As  we  had  made  our  ascent  at  first, 
we  had  been  riding  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  almost  on  a  level  on  the  plateau  be- 
tween the  two  river  valleys;  suddenly  the 
wood  opened,  and  we  rode  up  to  the 
verge  of  a  long  irregular  cliff  bounding  the 
valley  of  Sta.  Amara.  The  path  ran  right 
up  to  the  edge  and  seemed  tQ  come  to  an 
end,  but  for  a  kind  of  irregular  crack  full  of 
loose  stones,  which  went  zigzagging  doHii  to 
the  bottom  at  an  angle  of  something  like 
;o°,  and  we  could  see  the  path  far  below 
winding  away  in  the  di;>tance  towards  the 
main  road  to  Sta.  Amara.  We  looked  over 
the  cliff,  and  told  Mr.  Wilson  firmly  that  we 
would  not  go  down  the  side  of  that  wall  on , 
horseback.  He  laughed,  and  said  that  the 
horses  would  take  us  down  well  enough,  and 
that  he  had  seen  it  done,  but  that  it  was 
perhaps  a  little  too  much ;  so  we  all  dis- 
mounted, and  put  the  horses'  bridles  round 
the  backs  of  the  saddles  and  led  them  to 
the  top  of  the  gully,  and  whipped  them  up 
as  they  do  performing  horses  in  a  circus. 
They  looked  over  with  some  apparent  un- 
easiness, but  I  suspect  they  had  often  made 
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that  precarious  descent  before,  and  they 
soon  began  to  pick  their  way  down  cautiously 
one  after  the  other,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
saw  them  waiting  for  us  quietly  at  the  bottom. 
We  then  scrambled  down  as  best  we  might, 
and  it  was  not  until  we  had  reached  the  level 
ground,  having  freely  used  all  the  natural 
advantages  which  the  Primates  have  over 
the  Solidunguli  under  such  circumstances, 
that  we  appreciated  the  feat  which  our  horses 
had  performed.  The  next  part  of  the  road 
was  a  trial,  the  horses  were  often  up  nearly 
to  the  girths  in  stiff  clay,  but  we  got  through 
It  somehow,  and  reached  Sta.  Amara  in  time 
to  catch  the  regular  steamer  to  Bahia. 

At  Sta.  Amara  a  line  of  tramways  had  lately 
been  laid  down,  also  under  the  auspices  of 
our  enterprising  friend,  and  we  went  down  to 
the  steam-boat  quay  on  one  of  the  cars  on  a 
kind  of  trial  trip.  The  waggon  went  smoothly 
and  well,  but  when  a  new  system  is  started 
there  is  always  a  risk  of  accidents.     As  the 


truck  ran  quickly  down  the  incline  towards 
the  river  the  swarthy  young  barbarians,  at- 
tracted by  the  novelty,  crowded  round  it, 
and  suddenly  the  agonized  cries  of  a  child, 
followed  by  low  moanings,  rang  out  from 
under  the  wheels,  and  a  jerk  of  the  drag 
pulled  the  car  up  and  nearly  threw  us  out 
of  our  seats.  We  jumped  out,  and  looked 
nervously  under  the  truck ;  but  there  was  no 
child  there.  The  young  barbarians  looked 
at  us  vaguely  and  curiously,  but  not  as  if 
anything  tragical  had  happened,  and  we 
were  just  getting  into  the  car  again,  feeling 
a  little  bewildered,  when  a  large  green  parrot 
In  a  cage  close  beside  us  went  through, 
no  doubt,  another  of  his  best  performances 
in  the  shape  of  a  loud  mocking  laugh.  A 
wave  of  relief  passed  over  the  party;  but  we 
were  rather  late,  and  the  drivers  expressed 
to  the  parrot  their  sense  of  his  conduct,  I 
fear  strongly,  but  In  terms  which  being  In 
Brazilian  patois  I  did  not  understand. 

C   WYVILLE  THOMSON. 
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ART  in  its  various  forms  Is  to  Inquirers 
into  the  inner  life  of  a  nation  of  Ii 
culable  value,  being  the  visible  embodiment  of 
the  feelings,  as  distinguished  from  the  thoughts 
and  reasonings  of  the  people,  and  no  history 
is  complete  which  does  not  take  account  of 
a  nation's  artistic  progress,  for  therein  much 
will  be  found  to  explain  what  would  otherwise 
be  obscure  In  its  theology  and  politics.  It  is 
not,  however,  with  art  in  this  Its  histoiica! 
connection  that  'we  now  propose  to  deal, 
but  rather  with  Art— the  Teacher,  the  Edu- 
cator, the  Inculcator,  more  or  less  uncon- 
sciously, of  great  moral  lessons.  That  the 
study  of  art  has  a  distinctly  refining  and 
elevating  effect,  that  the  influence  of  the 
truly  beautiful  must  in  the  end  be  good,  or 
that  the  association  of  imperfect  humanity 
with  its  perfect  idea!  tends  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  former,  can  hardly  be  denied ; 
and  the  object  of  tliese  lines  is  to  bring  Into 
prominence  one  method  by  which  these 
most  desirable  effects  may  be  arrived  at. 

In  all  our  large  towns,  excepting,  perhaps, 
the  metropolis,  there  is  an  ever-growing  dan- 
ger to  healthy,  moral,  intellectual,  and  even 
physical  life  in  the  absorbing  excitements  of 
business;  medical  men  know  well  how  the 
strain  of  competition  in  these  days  of  tele- 
graphs, railways,  steamers,  and  supposed 
necessities  for  luxurious  living,  is  telling  on 
the  bodily  health  of  our  business  men  ;  keen 


observers  could  speak  of  a  general  deteriora- 
tion of  brain  and  moral  sense  caused  by  the 
terrible  pressure  Involved  in  this  race  for 
life ;  and  the  best  palliative,  though  not  to 
be  taken  as  an  absolute  remedy,  is  a  recrea- 
tion and  relief  as  complete  as  possible  from 
the  work  of  every-day  life.  Books  afford 
this  but  in  part ;  conversation  and  cheerful 
society  are  not  always  obtainable,  and  in  com- 
mercial towns  arc  too  apt  to  fall  into  the  shape 
of  mere  business  talk ;  the  Shakesperian  or 
legitimate  drama  is  a  great  resource;  and 
here  we  welcome  the  advent  of  art,  but  it  is 
not  always  available,  and  often  more  exciting 
than  soothing.  Music  is  an  art  affording  to 
some  the  greatest  possible  relief  firom  the 
turmoil  and  worry  of  the  day ;  but  all  men 
are  not  musical,  and  hearing  ^e  finest  sonata 
of  Beethoven  will  not  soothe  a  man  who  is 
through  it  all  calculating  his  profits  and  losses 
of  the  day,  and  the  prospects  of  the  morrow. 
There  are  left,  then,  the  two  sister  arts — 
Sculpture  and  Painting,  taken  in  their  widest 
sense,  the  embodiments,  that  is,  of  our  feel- 
ings for  form  and  colour.  All  men  aij 
more  or  less  susceptible  to  these  influences, 
although  many  have  no  technical  knowledge, 
and  there  is  no  greater  rest  in  the  outward 
world  than  is  to  be  found,  not  In  rushing 
round  hot  and  crowded  galleries,  but  in  thi.' 
quiet  contemplation  with  a  few  friends  of  a 
small  collection,  and  such  unconscious  study 


will  soon  develope  a  knowlcdf^  of  art,  and 
with  knowledge  comes  daily  increasing 
pleasure.  It  is  then  with  the  view  of  giving 
rest  to  the  wearied  man,  an  innocent  and 
useful  pleasure  to  the  young  beginner  of  the 
struggle  of  life  among  the  temptations  of 
tO'wn,  and  a  means  of  improvement,  an  open- 
ing of  higher  and  better  life  to  all,  that  I 
actvocate  the  cause  of  Art  Clubs  ;  and,  as  an 
example,  I  propose  to  give  an  account  of  the 
Liverpool  Art  Club.  There  are  several 
others,  such  as  the  Burlington  in  London, 
and  also  many  art  societies,  but  the  Liver- 
pool Club  comes  nearest  of  all  to  fulfilling 
the  requirements  indicated. 

The  Liverpool  Art  Club  was  founded  in  a 
very  modest  way  in  one  room,  in  December, 
1873,  the  opening  exhibition  being  of  Oriental 
art,  and  comprising  Enamels,  lacquer,  and 
Porcelain,  the  whole  illustrated  by  a  Cala- 
lopte  Haistmni,  which  affords  an  historical 
and  descriptive  sketch  of  Oriental  art  most 
valuable  to  all  collectors.  The  intentions  of 
the  founders  are  best  given  in  their  own 
words; — 

"The  amount  of  wealth  expended  in  Liverpool  npon 
diiferent  fonns  of  art  is  out  of  ill  proportion  to  any 
infiuence  exerted  upon  its  progress,  or  upon  the 
general  difFlision  ol  an  iDleUigent  love  for  it.  This 
may  not  tmfaiily  be  ascribed  to  a  great  extent  to  the 
isolation  to  which  ail  colleclon  and  art  loven  have 
found  tbemielves  condemned,  through  the  wane  of 
one  general  centre  of  commuDicalion  and  re-union. 

"  A  Representative  Society,  sach  as  is  already 
poBessed  by  most  branches  of  knowledge  here,  is 
even  more  requited  in  the  case  of  art,  as  many  of  the 
highest  and  most  subtle  lessons  it  has  to  teach 
cannot  be  learned  from  books,  but  only  from  a 
careful  examination  and  comparison  of  specimens,  and 
a  personal  interchange  of  views  and  ideaa  amongst 
ibj  student). 

"  The  LiTcrpoo]  Art  Club  is  intended  to  form  such 
a  centre.  Among  the  methods  by  which  it  is  pro- 
posed lo  attain  the  dedied  endi  are — Social  Evening 
Meetings,  at  which  specimens  of  all  forms  of  art  may 
be  exhibited  and  discussed.  Moreover,  it  is  intended 
to  make  tbc  club  a  medium  of  bringing  the  art-loving 
public  into  closer  and  more  direct  connection,  not 
only  with  local,  but  also  with  metropolitan  and  other 
artists,  a  step  which  cannot  but  be  most  serviceable 
lo  all  parties,  and  to  the  interests  of  art  generally. 

"  It  will  also  aid  in  the  promotion  of  Loan  CoUec- 
lions,  and  the  delivery  of  Lectures  on  Art,  and  will 
obtain  for  the  use  of  its  members  valuable  informa- 
tion as  to  the  applicatioDorariistictasle  to  decorative 
purposes.  It  will  most  cordially  aid  by  all  means  in 
lis  power,  all  efibits,  public  or  private,  to  promote  a 
Ecneni!  interest  ia  art." 

The  dub  has  recently  procured  other  and 
larger  premises  at  No.  r,  Sugnall  Street,  and 
(me  exhibition  follows  another  in  rapid 
succession  :  medieval  manuscripts  and  early 
printed  books,  Wedgwood  pottery,  English 
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tion  of  Turner's  IMer  Studiorum  filled  up  the 
first  year.  Since  then  have  been  held  exhibi- 
tions of  water-colour  drawings  by  artists 
bom  during  the  last  century,  illustrating  the 
progress  of  the  art  in  Great  Britain ;  of 
goldsmiths'  art,  including  both  European 
and  Eastern  specimens  of  every  age.  Then 
Mr.  James  Anderson  Rose  lent  to  the  club 
his  unique  collection  of  etchings,  and 
enhanced  the  value  of  the  loan  by  writing 
for  the  catalogue  a  preface  descriptive  of 
this  too-much^eglected  art  Specimens  of 
embroidery,  ancient  and  modem,  followed, 
also  with  a  descriptive  preface  from  the  pen 
of  Rev.  R.  E.  Guy,  O.S.B.  Then  came 
illustration  of  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Belgian 
art,  and  then  an  exhibition  of  works  in 
Japanese  lacquer,  the  property  of  the  club 
President,  Mr.  James  L  Bowes,  to  whose 
untiring  and  self-denying  enei^  very  much 
of  the  success  of  the  club  is  owing.  He  has 
not  merely  placed  his  own  treasures  at  their 
disposal,  but  has  induced  others  to  do  like- 
wise. This  exhibition  was  noticed  in  all  the  art 
papers,  and  consequently  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  dwell  on  it  here,  further  than  to  say  that 
it  was  a  perfect  exemplification  of  all  styles 
and  periods  of  Lac.  One  of  the  most 
recent  exhibitions  was  that  of  the  works  of 
our  great  English  landscape  painter  David 
Cox,  comprising  four  hundred  and  torCy- 
eight  examples,  of  which  fitty-seven  were 
oil  paintings.  This  was  an  exhibition  which 
drew  together  connoisseurs  and  critics  Irom 
all  parts  of  England,  and  it  is  very  improbable 
that  so  fine  a  collection  of  the  works  of  Cox 
will  ever  again  be  brought  together.  At  the 
present  moment  the  club  is  exhibiting  a 
coUecdoD  of  miscellaneous  works  of  art, 
weapons,china,  gold-work,  cameos.  Cloisonne, 
&c.  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  enu- 
merating the  different  exhibitions  in  order 
to  show  the  opportunities  given  for  the 
study  of  art ;  but  it  should  also  be  mentioned 
that  lectures  and  papers  on  different  artistic 
subjects  form  a  regular  feature  of  the  club 
life.  These  papers,  contributed  by  members, 
and  by  men  of  note  in  the  artistic  and 
literary  world,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest 
and  of  value,  as  tending  to  instruct  and  form 
the  taste  of  the  audience,  which  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  members,  as  most  of 
these  introduce  friends.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  give  an  account  of  all  the 
papers  read  since  the  formation  of  the  club, 
but  a  few  of  the  principal  ones  may  be 
briefly  indicated.  In  1873  and  1874,  the 
following  were    read:    a    very   exhaustive 
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exemplified  hy  a  most  valuable  collection  of 
specimens  )  on  "  Early  Forms  of  English  and 
French  Gothic  Architecture,"  by  Mr. 
Graham;  on  "The  Paintings  of  the  Old 
Masters,"  illustrated  by  about  two  hundred 
of  their  drawings,  by  Mr,  Clark  ;  and  on  "  The 
Process  of  the  Autotype,"  by  Mr.  G.  A. 
Audsley;  the  account  of  this  last  being 
supplemented  not  only  by  a  very  valuable 
collection  of  specimens,  but  by  the  actual 
production  in  the  club-room  of  a  head  after 
Greuze,  copies  of  which  were  presented  to  all 
present.  During  the  year  1875  an  even 
wider  field  was  opened,  and  papers  were 
read  on  "  Embroidery,"  by  Rev.  R,  E. 
Guy ;  on  "  Michael  Angelo,"  by  Mr.  P.  H, 
Rathbone ;  on  "Fresco  and  Mural  Paintings," 
by  Mr.  G,  A.  Audsley;  on  "The  Art  of 
Sculpture,"  by  Mr.  Clark ;  and  a  most  inter- 
esting and  valuable  contribution  on  "  The 
Orchestra,"  by  Mr.  Rensburg.  The  paper, 
however,  deserving  perhaps  the  most  atten- 
tion here,  was  one  by  Mr.  P,  H.  Rathbone, 
entitled  "  The  Political  Value  of  Art  to  the 
Municipal  Life  of  a  Nation,"  being  the 
reproduction  of  an  address  delivered  at  the 
Free  Library, 

A  paper  by  Mr.  F,  G,  Prange,  on  "  The 
Sixttne  Madonna  of  Raphael,"  and  one  by 
Mr.  G.  H.  Garraway  the  artist,  ably  con- 
trasting the  lives  of  artists  and  of  commercial 
men,  delivered  this  year,  may  with  the  fore- 
going be  mentioned  as  showing  the  wide 
range  of  work  taken  by  members  of  the 
club;  but  in  addition  to  these,  many  highly 
distinguished  guests  have  been  entertained, 
and  have  added  much  to  the  instruction 
given.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned 
Lord  Houston,  Mr,  Holman  Hunt,  Pro- 
fessor ColviD,  Sir  Henry  Cole,  K.C.B.,  Mr. 
Beavington  Atkinson,  secretary  of  the  Bur- 
lington Fine  Arts  Club,  Professor  Archer, 
and  Mr.  Poynter,  A.R.A.  House  dinners 
are  held  continually  throughout  the  winter, 
while  Uu^e  dub  dinners  were  given  to  these 
various  guests. 

it  is  often  objected  to  the  idea  of  such 
meetings  that  artists  are  "  Bohemians,"  and 
that  the  tendency  of  lovers  of  art  is  to 
d^encrate  into  "  Bohemianism."  What  is 
the  exact  meaning  of  this  word  I  must 
confess  myself  unable  to  explain,  but  as  I 
know  that  by  many  who  use  it  (probably  as 
ignorant  as  myself  of  its  precise  signification) 
it  is  regarded  as  somediing  very  wrong,  or 
as  showing  an  absence  of  delicacy  and 
refinement,  I  hasten  to  explain  that  so  far 
irom    the   Liverpool   Art  Club  being    open 


it  is  most  eminently 
respectable  (some  people  say  "  Philistine,") 
in  its  arrangements  and  tone,  and  that  at  the 
convenazumes  and  on  lecture  nights,  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  among  the  friends  of 
the  members  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  ladies 
belonging  to  the  very  best  society  in  Liver- 
pool, who  not  only  enjoy  and  study  art  in 
this  way  themselves,  but  by  their  music  and 
singing  contribute  largely  to  the  pleasure  of 
what  arc  really  most  delightful  social 
gatherings. 

The  club  numbers  about  three  hundred 
and  sixty  members,  of  whom  about  two- 
hundred  and  fifty  paid  no  entrance  fee,  the 
remainder  £^^  y.,  or  in  the  case  of  those 
admitted  this  year  ^5  5^.,  the  annual  sub- 
scription being  ^£2  zi.,  which  is  more  than 
ample  to  meet  all  ordinary  expenses.  The 
bulk  of  the  furniture  is  paid  for  by  debenture 
bonds  raised  among  the  members  and  being 
now  steadily  paid  off,  and  these  bonds  in  all 
only  amounted  to  ^1,000,  The  question 
of  cost  need  not  then  be  a  deterrent  to  the 
good  work ;  some  of  the  Exhibitions  have 
been  practically  thrown  open  free  to  the 
public,  for  others  a  charge  of  one  shilling 
entrance  has  been  made,  and  as  the  work  of 
arranging,  cataloguing,  &c.,  is  done  by  sub- 
committees of  members  chosen  for  their 
special  knowledge  of  the  various  subjects, 
the  cost  of  each  exhibition  is  only  from  ;^aa 
to  ;£6o  ;  always  excepting  the  David  Cox 
collection,  which  is  estimated  to  have  cost 
;^iSo,  asmall  sum  for  such  an  instructive 
and  unexampled  gathering.  Tliis  was  the 
occasion  of  formally  opening  the  new  Exhibi- 
tion room,  built  at  the  small  cost  of  ;£5oo. 

Upon  the  value  of  such  a  club  to  the  young 
men  sent  to  Liverpool  to  learn  business  I  have 
touched  above,  and  on  this  point  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enlarge.  The  temptations  to  a 
youth  fresh  from  the  country,  and  coming  to 
a  large  town  where  he  has  no  social  ties  to 
restrain  him,  are  too  well  known  to  need  reca- 
pitulation here  ;  the  dulness  of  lodgings,  and 
the  attractions  of  society  worse  than  doubtful, 
but  too  often  the  first,  if  not  the  only  sort  of 
social  intercourse  easily  attainable  by  a 
stranger,  need  but  a  moment's  reflection  to 
show  the  advantages  of  an  institution  offering 
at  once  cultivated  society,  and  the  benefits 
of  artistic  study ;  a  drawing-class  constitutes 
one  of  the  attractions  of  the  club,  where 
members  meet  for  practice  once  a  week. 

If  these  few  lines  lead  any  readers  to 
imitate  the  promoters  of  the  Liverpool  Art 
Club  they  have  not  been  vnittcn  in  vain. 

LOUIS   CREC. 
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THE   CONTINUITY   AND    DISCONTINUITY  OF    THE 
CHURCH. 
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THIS  text,  from  the  BoQk  of  Daniel,  which 
has  been  read  in  the  services  of  Ascen- 
sion Day,  well  describes  the  eternity  of  God's 
kingdom  upon  earth.  Othei  kingdoms  fade 
and  vanish  away.  The  ftionster  forms  which 
the  Prophet  saw  in  theshapeof  lion,  and  bear, 
and  leopard,  and  goat,  and  ram,  fought,  strug- 
gled, bounded,  sprang  to  and  fro,  as  in  some 
vast  amphitheatre,  and  were  then  seen  no 
more.  But  they  were  followed,  as  in  the  vision 
of  Elijah  on  Mount  Horeb,  by  a  tranquil, 
reasonable,  human,  and  therefore  more 
Divine,  appearance.  The  prophet  beheld 
"  in  the  night  visions,  and  behold  one  like  a 
son  of  man  "  (so  the  words  should  be  trans- 
lated*)— one  clothed  not  with  the  wings  of 
the  eagle,  or  the  strength  of  the  lion,  or  the 
paws  of  the  bear,  nor  armed  with  the  horns 
and  "  great  iron  teeth  "  of  the  "  dreadful  and 
terrible"  beast,  which  had  passed  before,  but 
with  the  gentleness,  the  tenderness,  the  jus- 
tice and  die  reason  which  exalt  the  human 
being,  in  spite  of  all  his  feebleness,  above  the 
fiercest  and  strongest  of  the  brute  creation. 
"  The  Lord  is  not  in  the  earthquake,"  "  the 
wind,"  or  "  the  fire,"  but  in  the  "  still  small " 
human  "  voice."  The  Lord  is  not  with  the 
lion,  the  leopard,  and  the  bear,  but  He  is 
with  "  the  son  of  man,"  who  reflects  even 
in  his  weakness  the  im^e  of  everlasting 
goodness.  And  to  this  figure  of  "  a  son  ot 
man"  there  was  given  "  an  everlasting  domi- 
nion which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  a  king- 
dom which  shall  not  be  destroyed,"  because 
it  is  a  dominion  founded  upon  truth  and 
right,  and  a  kingdom  which  consists  of  "  gen- 
deness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  and  tempe- 
rance." 

In  considering  the  eternity  of  the  Divine 
kingdom,  as  a  whole  or  in  any  of  its  paits, 
as  established  on  this  earth  of  ours,  there  are 
two  aspects  of  it  which  I  desire  to  consider, 
and  which  are  not  unsuitable  to  the  purpose 
for  which  your  contributions  are  asked  and 
to  which  I  will  return  more  specially  at  the 
close  of  this  discourse,  I  propose  to  bring 
before  you  the  continuity  and  also  the  dis- 


continuity by  which  the  heavenly  kingdom  is 
perpetuated. 

1.  First,  let  us  Cake  this  double  aspect  of 
the  kingdom  as  it  is  described  in  the  text. 
The  primary  reference  of  the  establishment 
of  "  tlie  everlasting  dominion,"  according  to 
the  Book  of  Daniel  itself,*  and  according  to 
some  of  the  most  approved  commentators, 
is  to  the  triumph  of  the  chosen  people  in  the 
Maccabsean  age,  "  the  people  of  the  saints," 
who  with  their  scanty  forces,  by  the  noble- 
ness and  chivalry  of  their  better  spirits, 
"  turned  to  flight  fhe  armies  "  of  the  oppres- 
sors. From  that  time  of  which  the  Pro- 
phet more  especially  spoke,  and  even  before 
that  time  going  back  to  the  first  ages  of 
the  Ancient  of  Days,  the  kingdom,  not  of 
external  power  or  ecclesiastical  organiia- 
tion,  but  of  spiritua]  force  and  moral 
energy,  of  truth,  justite,  and  goodness,  has 
never  ceased  to  possess  even  an  outward 
unity  through  all  the  various  vicissitudes  of 
its  eventful  history.  There  never  was  a 
time  in  which  the  true  succession  of  generous 
and  kindly  and  upright  souls  in  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  afterwards  in  the  Christian 
Church,  has  not  kept  up  a  genuine  affinity 
with  all  that  is  good  in  every  age.  And 
tltere  never  has  been  a  breach  in  the 
close  connection  which  has  united  this 
spiritual  succession  with  the  race  from  which 
it  in  so  large  a  measure  sprang.  Gentile, 
Western,  European,  American,  as  the  king* 
dom  of  God  has  become  in  its  onward 
passage,  yet  it  has  [never  ceased  to  bear 
in  its  language,  in  its  records,  even  in  its 
institutions,  the  marks  of  its  Jewish,  its 
Semitic,  its  Asiatic  origin.  The  Jewish  pro- 
phets are  still  our  teachers ;  the  Jewish 
wairiors  are  still  our  heroes;  "of  the  seed 
of  Dqflid  according  to  the  flesh  "  came  even 
the  Lord  Himself;  there  is  not  a.  single 
Apostle  who  bore  not  in  his  heart  tnd  in  his 
writings  the  peculiarities  of  his  Israelite 
lineage.  Of  our  chief  ordinances,  one  is  the 
direct  continuation  of  the  Paschal  Feast;  the 
other,  of  the  purifying  bath  in  the  waters  of 
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the  chief  river  of  Palestine.  Most  of  the 
earty  forms  of  the  constitution  of  the  Chri; 
tian  Church  are  developments  of  the  forms 
of  the  Jewish  synagc^e. 

But  with  this  continuity,  inward  and  out< 
ward,  there  has  been  a  discontinuity  no  ie^s 
remarkable.  The  Maccabsean  age  so  littli; 
resembled  those  which  had  gone  before,  that 
we  can  hardly  eren  now  bring  ourselves  tn 
regard  its  history  as  a  part  of  the  same  sacrci 
dispensation.  The  Divine  Master,  in  whoin 
the  form  of  "the  Son  of  Man,"  with  all  in 
graces  and  with  all  its  sufferings,  was  mc: 
distinctly  manifested,  although  He  came  n<;t 
to  destroy  but  to  fulfil  the  l^w  and  thi: 
Prophets,  yet  founded  a  system  so  unlike  t<i 
that  of  Jewish  priest  or  king,  so  far  beyond 
the  range  of  Temple  or  Synagogue,  that 
Christianity  and  Judaism  have  ever  since 
been  placed  in  almost  necessary  antagonism, 
and  the  revolution  which  His  advent  effected 
has  divided,  as  with  an  impassable  gulf,  the 
ancient  world  from  the  new.  It  is  by  these 
chasms,  and  inequalities,  and  divergences, 
and  not  by  one  unbroken  level,  that  the 
progress  of  the  Divine  kingdom  has  been 
conducted,  and  the  "highway"  of  the  Lord 
"  prepared,"  One  main  characteristic  of 
Christianity  is  that  in  it  old  things  are  ever 
passing  away,  and  all  things  ever  becoming 
new. 

II.  And  now  let  us  apply  the  same  prin- 
ciple more  nearly  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
own  national  Christianity.  We  oden  hear 
it  said,  and  said  truly,  that  the  Church 
of  England  as  it  now  exists  is  the  same 
as  that  which  existed  from  the  first  esta- 
blishment of  ChristiaDity  in  these  islands. 
Most  true  is  this,  if  we  look  at  the  advance 
of  the  Divine  kingdom  amongst  us  in  its 
larger  and  moral  sense.  There  has  been 
one  continuous  purpose  in  the  English 
Church,  as  in  the  English  nation,  from  the 
time  when  Augustine  encountered  Ethelbert 
in  the  Isle  ofThaoet;  nay,  even  from  that 
legendary  age  when  Lucius  was  believed  to 
have  founded  the  first  Church  of  St,  Peter 
in  this  Island  of  Thorns  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Apollo,  or  when  Alban  suffered 
for  the  Christian  faith  outside  the  walls  of 
Verulam.  Hardly  ever  since  that  time  has 
there  been  lacking  a  succession  of  sturdy,  in- 
dependent, courageous  Christian  spirits,  who 
have  regarded  conscience  as  higher  than 
power,  and  virtue  as  nobler  than  worldly  ad- 
vancement, and  truth  as  more  precious  than 
pleasure  or  gain,  and  justice  as  demanding 
her  due  though  Heaven  itself  should  fall, 
Neverhas  the  continuous  advance  of  domestic 


purity,  and  honest  trade,  and  disinterested 
policy,  and  world-wide  charity,  altogether 
ceased  from  amongst  us,  although  at  times 
their  course  has  been  sadly  overclouded, — 
although  it  is  only  by  gradual  and  uncertain 
steps  that  "  the  path  of  the  just,"  in  England 
as  elsewhere,  has  "lightened  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day." 

And  not  only  in  this  mora^  and  there- 
fore most  essential,  aspect  has  the  Church 
and  the  Religion  of  England  remained  one 
through  all  these  ages,  but  even  in  external 
ordinances  its  days  have  been  "  bound  each 
to  each  by  a  natural  piety"  such  as  few  other 
nations  or  churches  exhibit.  The  great 
institutions  of  its  Monarchy,  and  Parliament, 
of  its  Episcopate,  its  Universities,  its  Cathe- 
drals, its  parishes,  retajn  more  of  the  ancient 
fashion  of  the  centuries  through  which  they 
have  passed  than  could  be  said  of  the  hke 
forms  of  any  other  western  nation. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  not  less  instructive 
is  the  discontinuity  which  marks  the  succes- 
sive changes  which  the  Church,  as  well  as  the 
State,  of  the  British  Isles,  has  traversed,  and 
which,  equally  with  its  continuity,have  tended 
to  the  advancement  of  the  eternal  kingdom 
amongst  us.  There  was  first  the  change 
from  the  wild  slate  of  the  early  British  Chris- 
tians to  the  organized  condition  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church.  There  was  the  almost  entire 
superseding  of  the  English-speaking  hierarchy 
by  the  French  prelates  that  came  in  the  train 
of  the  Norman  kings.  There  were  the  alterna- 
tions of  feeling  engendered  during  the  strug- 
gles between  the  Plantagenet  kings  and  their 
ecclesiastical  rivals ;  there  was  the  substitu- 
tion of  new  Liturgies  for  those  of  older  times, 
new  objects  of  veneration  for  those  which 
moved  the  devotion  of  the  Saxons.  There 
were  the  fluctuations  and  contradictions  of 
the  maxims  issued  by  authority  respecting 
Christian  doctrine  and  Christian  practice 
as  conspicuous  here  as  in  the  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  All  these  vicissitudes,  even 
before  the  Reformation,  had  effectually 
broken  the  historical  continuity  of  the  English 
Church,  and  prevented  it  from  lapsing  at  any 
one  period  into  that  sterile  and  immovable 
monotony  which  has  characterized  the  insti- 
tutions of  China,  and  in  some  respects, 
eastern  Christendom,  but  which,  happil>', 
has  never  taken  complete  possession  of  any 
western  Church.  And  when  there  came 
the  great  convulsion,  which  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  divided  mediaeval  history 
from  that  which  is  more  properly  modern, 
when  the  revival  of  Greek  learning  kindled 
a    new  flame   in   the   human    soul,   which 
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was  as  "  life  from  the  dead ;"  when  tlie  re- 
form of  the  errors  and  superstitions  which 
liad  overgrown  the  whole  of  Christendom 
was  originated  by  llie  great  German  and 
Genevan  theologians  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
England  partook  in  the  effects  of  that  bene- 
ficent regeneration  ;  and  the  Enghsh  Church 
entered  on  an  existence  so  unUke  its  pre- 
vious condition  that  it  may  well  be  called 
from  that  time  "a  new  creation;"  and  the 
spiritual  afRnities  which  it  possesses  with 
the  various  Churches  on  its  own  soil, 
or  on  the  Continent,  which  have  been 
yet  more  completely  transformed  by  Luther 
or  by  Calvin,  are  stronger  and  more  in- 
timate than  those  which  unite  its  outward 
framework  to  the  Churches,  which  in  Spain 
or  Italy,  or  in  the  more  distant  East, 
have  lagged  behind  in  the  progress  of  man- 
kind, or  received  with  less  fulness  the  breath 
which  "  renewed  the  face  of  the  earth  "  three 
hundred  years  ago.  These  rents  and  fissures, 
and  disruptions  and  separations,  in  our  long 
history  no  more  prevent  a  substantial  identity, 
ecclesiastical  and  spiritual,  with  our  fore- 
fathers in  the  Christian  faith,  than  the  not  less 
violent,  if  less  extensive  changes  of  the  Con- 
quest, or  the  Lancastrian  usurpation,  or  the 
Civil  Wars  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  the 
Revolution,  exclude  the  identity  of  the 
English  people  and  the  English  Monarchy 
with  llie  race  of  Hengist,  the  legislation  of 
Alfred,  or  the  glories  of  Cressy  and  Agin- 
court.  But  it  is  well  in  each  case  to  note  the 
uulikeness  as  well  as  the  likeness,  the  con- 
trasts as  well  as  the  similitudes,  by  whidi 
our  national  character  and  our  spiritual 
existence  have  been  formed,  in  order  that 
we  may  not  lean  with  an  exaggerated  insist- 
ence on  any  single  bulwark,  or  on  any 
single  link  of  a  complex  whole  which  depends 
for  its  total  effect  on  the  working  not  of  one 
part  but  of  all, 

IIL  And  now  let  me  apply  these  general 
remarks  to  the  particular  object  for  which 
your  generous  contributions  are  asked.  Of 
all  the  outward  tokens  and  memorials  of 
the  heavenly  kingdom,  (ew  are  more  fitted 
to  recall  to  the  mind  the  eternity  of  spiritvial 
things  than  the  sacred  buildings  set  apart 
for  Christian  worship.  Other  outward  formr. 
of  Christianity  convey  to  each  particuL-u' 
section  of  the  Church  some  different  ami 
peculiar  idea ;  but,  with  perhaps  the  excep- 
tion of  the  two  Sacraments,  there  is  no 
emblem  or  external  sign  which  conveys  such 
a  sense  of  fixed,  unchangeable,  universally 
admitted  truth  as  a  Christian  place  of  wor- 
ship, whether  it  be  called  basilica,  cathedral. 


abbey,  chapel,  church,  labernacle,  or  temple. 
The  stranger  who  asks  the  intention  of  any 
of  these  edifices  meets  with  one  answer,  and 
one  only,  that  they  are  calls  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  land  to  remember  the  things  of  eternity, 
and  to  forget  for  a  moment  the  things  of  time. 
When,  in  a  crowded  city,  or  even  a  humble 
village,  we  see  a  vast  religious  edifice  tower- 
ing above  the  mass  of  ordinary  buildings, 
what  is  this  but  a  memento  of  the  surpassing 
grandeur  of  the  immortal  spirit  of"  the  son  of 
man  "  above  his  material  and  animal  wants — 
of  the  things  of  God  above  the  things  of  earth? 
"They  dreamed  not  of  a  perishable  home  who 
thus  could  build."  In  the  City  of  Damascus 
a  great  Christian  Church  which  was  raised  out 
of  the  remains  of  a  Pagan  Temple,  and  has 
since  been  turned  into  a  Mussulman  Mosque, 
has  an  inscription  carved  high  on  its  stone 
cornice,  which  can  be  read  to  this  day  by 
climbing  over  the  roofs  of  the  adjacent 
houses,  and  which  through  all  its  changes 
indicates  the  original  purpose  of  the  building. 
— It  is  the  words  of  the  text — "His  dominion 
is  an  everlasting  dominion  which  shall  not 
passaway,  and  His  kingdom  that  which  shall 
not  be  destroyed."  That  is  a  true  likeness  of 
what  all  buildings  for  Christian  worship  should 
represent  to  us, — the  unchangeable  value  of 
Divine  truth,  the  indestructible  immortality 
of  human  goodness, 

SurK  a  building  is  tiic  great  abbey  of  Sl 
Alban — in  some  respects  the  most  venerable 
and  the  most  characteristic  of  the  churches  of 
England,  and  thus  claiming  pre-eminently  to 
be  regarded  as  a  national  monument,  as  an 
emblem  of  our  national  Church,  Look  how 
truly  it  impresses  upon  us  alike  the  continuity 
and  the  discontinuity  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Look  first  at  its  continuity.  It  carries 
us  back  by  its  very  situation  to  the  day  when 
the  British  soldier  Albanus  was  led  out  to 
execution  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city  of 
the  Roman  settlers,  across  the  river,  to  the 
summit  of  the  hill  on  which  in  after  days  this 
church  was  built  to  commemorate  him. 
Alone  of  all  the  cathedrals  and  abbeys  in 
England  it  is  actually  built  of  the  bricks 
used  in  their  buildings  by  those  old  con- 
querors of  the  world,  which  we  see  to  this 
day  in  the  ruins  of  the  Imperial  city  beside 
the  Tiber.  Verulam  itself,  the  capital  of 
Cassivellaunus, — within  whose  more  ancient 
circuit  once  stood  Csesar  himself — has 
perished,  but  it  lives  again  in  St,  Alban's 
.Abbey,  as  the  Roman  Empire  survived  in  the 
Christian  civilisation  which  swallowed  it  up. 
It  is  further  connected  with  the  most  con- 
tinuous series  of  historical  writers  who  in  the 
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scanty  and  imperfect  chronicles  of  the  Middle 
Ages  contriveid  from  their  monastic  cells  to 
keep  oKve  a  sense  of  the  past,  and  the  con- 
temporary greatness  of  each  succeeding  gene- 
ration. When  Matthew  Paris,  chief  of  the 
students  of  St.  Alban's,  gave  as  his  reason 
for  devoting  his  time  to  history  that  he  found 
it  written  in  the  Psalms,  "  The  just  shall  be 
held  in  everlasting  remembrance,"  he  showed 
that  he  at  least  had  some  sense  of  what  was 
meant  by  the  eternity  of  God's  kingdom,  and 
the  true  continuity  of  the  succession  of  His 
servants. 

But  along  with  this  continuity,  the  story 
of  St.  Alban's  Abbey  exhibits,  in  a  no  less 
Striking  shape,  the  discontinuity  which  has 
iBariced,  and  we  trust  will  always  mark,  the 
Church  of  England,  The  British  form  of 
Christianity  represented  by  St.  Alban,  the 
first  martyr,  has  totally  disappeared  from 
amongst  us.  The  mystic  bells,  the  holy 
stags,  the  wianglings  about  Easter,  which 
then  seemed  indispensable  signs  of  Christi- 
anity, are  gone  tor  ever.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  English  bishop  can  trace  even 
his  outward  descent  from  those  old  Celtic 
missionaries.  With  the  exception  of  those 
ordinances  which  we  hold  in  common  with 
all  who  "  profess  and  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians" throughout  the  whole  world,  perhaps 
no  single  rel^ous  observance  would  be 
practised  in  the  same  form  by  St.  Alban  and 
ourselves.  Again,  the  origin  of  the  structure 
has  its  root  in  the  barbarous  cruelties  and 
wild  delusions  which  characterized  and 
stamped  with  an  indelible  brand  the  early 
Anglo-Saxon  kings,  not  least  the  reign  of 
Offa,  king  of  the  Mercians,  the  actual  tounder 
of  the  church  of  St.  Alban.  From  that  dark 
atmosphere  we  have,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
long  ago  emerged  ;  and  great  as  are  our  pre- 
sent shortcomings,  and  far  as  we  are  from 
the  perfected  kingdom  of  God,  yet  we  trust 
that  the  gulf  which  divides  our  princes  and 
our  people  from  the  crimes  of  Offa  is  deeper 
still.  Again,  the  fables  which  have  gathered 
round  the  story  of  St,  Alban  and  his  com- 
panions, the  superstitious  veneration  attached 
to  their  relics,  the  impostures  which  were 
thereby  engendered,  rose  to  such  a  height 
within  the  walls  of  that  majestic  building, 
and  around  its  venerable  precincts,  that  in 
*he  sixteenth  cmtury  they  were  the  chief 
popular  associations  with  the  name  of  St. 
Alban.  When  Shakspeare,  in  his  play  of 
Henry  the  Sixih,  introduces  Humphrey 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  good  champion 
of  truth  and  goodness,  in  the  streets  of 
St  Alban's,  there  is  not  a  single  allusion 


to  the  grandeur  of  the  building  or  the 
sanctity  of  its  inmates,  but  only  to  the 
miserable  frauds  which  it  was  the  glory  of 
that  enlightened  prince  to  scourge  and  banish 
away.  In  this  respect  the  Church  of  England 
is  not  one  with  the  Church  of  those  days  : 
it  is  divided  from  it,  we  trust,  by  a  wall 
of  adamant  which  shall  never  be  broken 
down.  The  shrines  of  St.  Alban  and  St. 
Amphibalus,  once  so  widely  venerated,  were 
shattered  with  so  stern  a  hand  that  it  re- 
quired all  the  skill  and  all  the  perseverance 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  of  modem 
workmen  to  discover  the  broken  pieces ;  and 
as  they  now  stand  again  in  their  restored 
state,  they  remain  monuments  alike  of  a  just 
retribution,  in  former  days,  and  of  the  tender 
curiosity  which  in  our  own  time  rightly 
endeavours  to  gather  up  the  fragments  of  the 
jtast  that  nothing  be  lost. 

Again,  the  Abbey  of  St,  Alban's  ranked 
the  first  amongst  the  monastic  institutions 
of  England.  Its  abbot  sat  as  a  peer  in 
parliament.  Its  monks  were  amongst  the 
wealthiest  and  the  most  thriving  of  their 
time.  In  it  the  monastic  system  flourished 
and  grew  to  the  utmost.  And  with  what 
results?  In  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, before  the  Reformation,  the  crimes 
of  its  inmates,  from  the  abbot  downwards,  had 
reached  such  a  pitch,  that  a  special  commis- 
sion was  issued  by  the  Pope  '*  to  the  Primate 
to  inquire  into  the  moral  state  of  the  abbey. 
It  was  found  that  the  whole  place,  with  its  de- 
pendencies, was  filled  with  every  sort  of 
wickedness — that  the  property  was  wasted, 
the  sacred  vessels  plundered,  the  jewels 
stolen  fi'om  the  stone  —  the  abbot  and  the 
monks  guilty  of  the  grossest  licentiousness, 
such  as  could  hardly  be  practised  now  by  the 
most  dissolute  of  worldly  men.  Nor  were 
those  scandalous  fruits  ot  the  conventual  rule 
the  first  or  the  last  that  St.  Alban's  witnessed. 
Well  may  the  righteous  indignation  of  the 
English  people  have  risen  against  such  a 
system.  Well  may  the  walls  of  the  church 
still  bear  the  signs  of  the  vengeance  which 
tore  the  images  and  the  rood  from  their  places, 
and  laid  waste  the  monastic  precincts.  Far 
holier  in  the  sight  of  God,  far  more  venerable 
in  the  sight  of  man,  was  the  shrunken  edifice 
when  reduced  to  a  humble  parish  church, 
whose  simple  townsmen  worshipped,  than 
when  towering  in  its  pride  of  place,  it  was  the 
seat  of  iniquities  which  poisoned  the  very 
fountains  of  morality  and  religion.     In  this 
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respect,  also,  the  discontinuity  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  of  the  church  of  St.  Alban, 
with  the  Church  of  the  past,  is,  let  us  hope, 
final  and  complete.  However  much,  by 
outward  links,  by  the  framework  of  this  or 
that  institution,  possibly  by  the  succession 
of  its  prelates,  certainly  by  identity  with  the 
national  establishinents  of  the  realm,  our 
Church  may  claim  a  unity  with  the  medixval 
Church  of  the  fourteenth  aad  fifteenth  cen- 
turies ;  and  however  marvellous  in  some 
respects  were  the  gifts  and  graces  of  that 
Church,  yet  we  ought  to  claim  no  less 
firody  an  absolute  disseverance  and  diverg- 
ence from  the  system  whose  profligacies 
caused  the  Abbey  of  St,  Alban's  to  be  a 
mockery  and  a  reproach  to  Christendom, 
and  which,  if  they  were  re-enacted  in  the 
present  day  on  the  same  scale,  would  be  a 
far  greater  danger  to  the  Church  of  England 
and  to  the  cause  of  religion  amongst  us  than 
any  attacks  which  intellectual  inquiry  or  politi- 
cal animosity  or  social  jealousy  can  set  in 
motion. 

And  now  in  this  our  immediate  time  this 
union  of  continuity  and  discontinuity  is  yet 
once  more  to  be  exemplified.  The  Abbey 
of  St.  Alban,  which,  owing  to  the  causes  on 
which  I  have  just  touched,  descended  from 
a  stately  and  wealthy  corporation  into  the 
parish  church  ofa  small  country  town  is  about 
to  become  the  seat  of  a  bishopric — the  first  of 
its  name  in  England.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
tliat  not  for  the  first  time  has  the  project  of 
creating  a  see  of  Sl  Alban's  entered  into 
the  mind  of  the  statesmen  and  Churchmen 
of  the  time.  Such  a  scheme  ejiisted  in  the 
mind  of  an  unknovm  minister  of  the  last 
century,  but  was  never  carried  out.  Now 
it  has  again  been  brought  forward  by  the 
Legislature,  with  every  chance  of  its  accom- 
plishment. On  the  question  of  any  general 
multiplication  of  bishoprics,  this  is  not  the 
time  to  argue  for  or  against.  Biit  in  this 
particular  instance  it  confessedlymeets  the  cry- 
ing needs  of  the  enormous  overgrowth  of  our 
metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood.  And 
the  fulfilment  of  this  project  marks  a  spirit 
of  wliat  we  may  call  wholesome  innovation 
on  the  old  ways  of  our  forefathers — a 
strange  break  in  the  easy  continuity  of 
diocesan  organization,  which  ran  almost 
undisturbed  from  the  twelfth  century  to 
the  sixteenth,  and  again  from  the  sixteenth 
to  our  own.  He  who  is  to  undertake 
the  ofiice  of  inaugurating  this  new  biihopric, 
and  who  himself  at  this  moment  repre- 
sents die  oldest,  with  one  exception,  of  all 
the  sees  of  England,  will  curiously  symbolize 


by  his  entrance  on  this,  the  newest,  the 
contrast  of  which  I  have  spoken.  He 
will  find  himself  in  a  see  without  a  single 
predecessor,  with  a  field,  in  some  respects, 
entirely  new,  with  the  opportunity  of  de- 
voting his  long-tried  pastoral  experience  and 
the  graces  of  his  academic  culture,  to  meet 
the  new  requirements  of  our  age — guided, 
indeed,  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  but 
free  to  choose  and  devise  and  execute  what- 
ever the  elastic  system  of  our  Church  will 
allow,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  eternal  purposes  of 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

If,  as  we  have  seen,  St.  Alban's  in  its  high 
estate  was  haunted  by  evil  spirits  which 
have  been  long  ago  cait  out,  if  at  times 
its  vast  aisles  have  been  but  thinly  occupied 
by  its  parochial  congregation,  yet  this  very 
breach  and  blank  in  its  existence  makes  both 
more  easy  and  mote  desirable  to  people  it 
fully  with  the  spiritual  life  of  our  own  time, 
and  so  for  ever  prevent  the  evil  spirits  of 
impurity  and  profaneness  and  superstition 
from  claiming  as  theii  own  the  vacant  shrine. 
ll  is  with  this  church,  as  with  the  Church  of 
England  itself.  The  true  means  of  pre- 
serving it  is  by  using  it,  by  reforming  it,  by 
making  it  serve  every  good  word  and  work,  by 
filling  it  from  end  to  end  with  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  righteousness,  and  charity. 
The  true  vengeance  on  the  follies  and  vices 
of  the  past  is  not  to  destroy  the  good  or  the 
beautiful  which  have  been  intermingled 
therewith,  but  to  bar  their  revival  by  trans- 
forming and  purifying  the  ancient  framework 
with  a  better  spirit.  And,  in  this  wish 
not  ourselves  only,  but  almost  every  section 
of  the  English  nation  in  its  better  moments 
must  share.  Nb  doubt  in  a  few  clamorous 
circles  notes  are  heard  of  another  cry 
— of  destroying  for  destruction's  sake — of 
pulling  down  because  in  our  poverty  of 
religious  or  pohtical  ideas  we  have  lost  the 
noble  passion  for  reforming  and  building 
up.  But  these,  let  us  trust,  arc  still  the 
exceptional  currents  of  the  age.  It  was 
but  last  week  that  in  an  assembly  of 
Nonconformists  in  the  northern  kingdom  * 
a  rude  voice  was  heard  to  say  that  "  the 
worse  the  national  Church  became,  the 
better  for  the  nation  " — that  "  it  never  im- 
proved nor  could  improve  " — that  "  it  was 
evil,  and  only  evil,  and  that  continually." 
But  hardly  had  the  echoes  of  those  dis- 
mal sounds  subsided,  when  there  rose  another 
minister  of  the  same  persuasion  who,  in  a 
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noble  and  generous  spirit  which  won  the 
applause  even  of  that  narrow  synod,  and  in 
the  name  of  liberty  and  charity,  indignantly 
protested  against  this  crusade  ofjealousy  and 
partisanship.  He  declared  "  that,  whilst 
differing  widely  Irom  the  Established  Church, 
he  rejoiced,  yea,  and  would  rejoice,  in  every 
effort  for  good  by  that  Church," — that  "  the 
better  the  national  Church  was,  the  better 
for  the  church  at  large" — that  "  the  more 
earnestly  and  successfully  the  Established 
Church  did  Christ's  work  amongst  us,  the 
better  for  our  common  country  and  our 
common  fcith."  There  spoke  ^e  genuine 
spirit  of  the  better  days  of  British  Noncon- 
formity; there  spoke  the  truly  patriotic 
Scotsman,  the  truly  liberal  reformer,  the 
truly  Christian  pastor  ;  and  in  that  spirit  the 
sounder  intelligence  of  the  nation,  whether 
amongst  Churchmen  or  Nonconformists, 
whether  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed  or 
on  this,  no  doubt  heartily  concurs.  In  that 
spirit  it  is,  that  we  invoke  the  aid  of  all  our 
countrymen  to  assist  in  preserving  this  and 
alt  like  national  monuments,  and  in  making 
their  use  and  piupose  worthy  of  our  common 
Christianity. 

And  this  leads  me,  in  conclusion,  to  one 
final  exemplification  of  the  grand  disconti- 
nuity which  marks  om  national  and  Christian 
uni^.  Throughout  Europe  during  the  last 
two  centuries  the  feeling  for  an  edifice  in  the 
style  of'  St  Alban's  Abbey  had  totally  dis- 
appeared, alike  in  Catholic  and  in  Protestant 
Churches,  In  France,  where  these  great 
monastic  institurions  had  continued  unabated 
down  to  the  time  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  exquisite  traceries  of  their  antique 
cloisters,  the  picturesque  forms  of  their 
abbatial  palaces,  had  one  by  one  fallen 
before  the  axe  and  hammer,  not  of  the 
iconoclast,  not  of  the  revolutionist,  not  of 
the  Puritan,  but  of  the  lordly  abbot,  the 
devout  prince,  who  saw  nothing  to  admire, 
nothing  to  venerate,  in  these  ancient  monu- 
ments ;  but  in  the  excess  of  the  architectural 
zeal  of  that  time  swept  them  all  away,  and 
built  in  their  place  porticoes,  and  colonnades, 
and  halls,  in  the  style  of  Leo  X.  and  Louis 
XIV.  Had  the  terrible  catastrophe  which 
cut  down  the  power  of  the  Church  of  France 
been  delayed  for  another  fifty  years,  it  is 
probable  that  not  one  Gothic  edifice  would 
have  been  left  standing  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  that  Catholic  country.  The 
greatest  of  all  abbatial  churches,  the  church 
of  the  Benedictine  Abbots  of  the  Monastery 
of  Clugny,  which  was  equal  to  Cologne  in 
the  splendour  of  its  mediaeval  architecture, 


vaster  than  St.  Peter's  in  space  and  majesty, 
which  had  survived  the  shock  of  the  Hugue- 
not wars,  and  even  of  the  Revolution  itself, 
and  which  remained  standing  from  end  to 
end  even  down  to  the  memory  of  persons 
still  living,  was,  in  the  first  years  of  this  cen- 
tury, under  the  auspices  of  the  restored 
monarchy  of  France,  and  at  the  instigation 
of  the  parish  priest  of  the  town,  gradually 
pulled  to  pieces  j  and  of  its  vast  navo,  \ 
of  its  four  transepts,  of  its  innumerable 
chapels,  of  its  seven  towers,  there  remain 
only  three  scanty  fragments  to  indicate 
what  once  had  been  the  glory  of  medieval 
France.  Since  that  time  the  discontinuity 
between  the  Church  of  the  nineteenth  and 
of  the  two  preceding  centuries  has  been 
complete.  Within  the  few  years  which  have 
succeeded  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII., 
and  of  George  IV.,  has  the  new  spirit  been 
created  which  has  transformed  the  outward 
face  of  the  Church  of  England  as  of  all  the 
other  Churches  ol  Europe.  This  new  spirit 
may  perchance  have  run  to  excess.  The 
classical  architecture  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury may  now  be  as  unduly  disparaged 
as  that  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  before. 
But  in  this  particular  instance  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  if  ever  there  was  a  case 
which  demanded  the  stimulus  which  the  new 
spirit  can  give,  it  is  the  need  of  St.  Alban's 
Abbey.  It  is  too  vast  to  destroy — yet 
in  a  locality  too  poor,  too  small,  to 
maintain  at  its  own  cost  so  gigantic  a 
burden  of  inherited  glory.  Unlike  the  poor 
parish  priest  of  Clugny,  two  successive  pas- 
tors of  St.  Alban's  have  done  their  best  with 
scanty  means  to  keep  together  the  mighty 
skeleton  which  ^t  has  fallen  to  their  lot 
to  animate,  if  so  be,  with  Christian  life.  But 
it  is  beyond  their  means,  or  the  means  of  any 
single  man,  or  any  one  locality.  It  is  for 
the  nation  to  preserve  and  to  adorn  what 
belongs  by  its  history,  and  by  its  significance, 
not  to  the  county  of  Hertfordshire,  not  to 
the  town  of  St.  Alban's,  but  to  the  nation. 
And  moreover,  it  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
performance  of  a  duty  too  much  neglected 
in  all  times,  but  perhaps  especially  in  our 
own — the  duty  of  giving  to  great  public 
purposes,  to  objects  which  are  really  grand 
themselves,  regardless  and  irrespective  of 
r  own  peculiar  predilections  for  party  or 
locality  or  personal  interest.  We  would  not 
for  one  moment  disparage  the  munificence 
which  will  give  thousands  of  pounds  to 
glorify  an  honoured  name  in  the  chapel  of 
a  modem  college.  But  we  would  point  to  a 
higher  object  and  b  wider  horizon.    To  do 
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little  things  well  is  good,  but  it  is  not  great, 
and  it  is  not  the  best.  What  our  age  re- 
quires, what  our  country  requires,  is  to  do 
great  things  well,  and  grand  things  grandly. 

No  doubt  the  first  claim  is  on  those 
wealthy  aud  historic  families  whose  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  derives  its  glorj-  or  its 
shame  from  the  preservation  or  the  neglect  of 
this  venerable  church.  No  doubt,  in  carry- 
ing out  the  scheme,  the  prelates,  who  will  be 
eased  by  such  a  lightening  of  their  labour, 
are  bound  to  be  foremost  in  the  good  work. 
They  must  be  able  to  say,  like  Ahimelech  to 
the  people  of  Shechem,  "What  you  have 
seen  me  do,  make  haste  and  do  as  I  have 
done."  But  all  the  people  must  in  their 
measure  "  do  likewise." 


I  SEE  them  with  their  heavenward  eyes, 
'-     Men  who  in  Christ  abide  ; 
The  long  train  ceases  not  to  rise 

Through  Time's  unceasing  tide, 

And  a  grave  across  each  pathway  lies 

But  the  path  swerves  not  asidu. 

Like  a  chorus  which  no  discords  mar, 

Sober  and  clear  and  grand, 
Like  a  scroll  upreaching  to  a  star. 

Caught  by  an  angel's  hand. 
lake  a  wind  beginning  from  afar, 

And  covering  all  the  lant/. 

They  sound,  they  pass  ;  each  man  beholds 

The  Master's  risen  face. 
Each  arm  some  near  Beloved  enfolds. 

Yet  keeps  its  forward  place. 
The  weak  one  leans,  the  strong  upholds. 

But  all  are  in  the  race. 

Up,  through  the  darkness  and  the  pain. 
Up,  through  the  joy  and  light. 

Earth's  myriad  hands  are  raised  in  vain 
To  baffle  or  invite, 

life  shoivs  them  nothing  to  detain, 
Death,  nothing  to  affright. 

By  all  things  fair  their  course  is  graceii. 

By  all  things  bitter,  healed  ; 
Gathering  like  servants  sent  in  haste 

Who,  being  challenged,  yield, 


Let  it  not  be  said  that  in  this  great  me- 
tropolis, in  this  whole  nation,  there  cannot 
be  found  any  individual,  or  any  number 
of  individuals,  eager  to  preserve  a  magnifi- 
cent bequest,  which  (in  the  words  of  the 
greatest  of  the  sons  of  Vcrulam)  "  has  escaped 
the  wreck  of  time,"  which  it  would  be  an 
honour  to  maintain  and  a  disgrace  to  lose — 
and  which,  when  maintained,  would  be  a 
constant  stimulus  to  all  who  were  within  its 
reach  to  fill  it  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  first 
British  martyr,  worthy  of  the  freedom,  and 
country,  and  charity,  and  truth,  and  devo- 
tion, which  alone  constitutes,  amidst  all  their 
breaches  and  discontinuities,  the  true  unity 
and  identity  of  a  national  as  of  a  universal 
Church. 


.\nd  through  the  garden  on  the  waste, 
Guide  to  God's  happy  field. 

To  them  each  human  loss  is  gain 

Withdrawn  or  sacrificed, 
Nothing  but  sin  was  all  in  vain, 

And  that,  which  long  enticed, 
l-'alls  from  each  soul  and  leaves  no  stain 

At  the  first  smile  of  Christ. 


The  flock  of  God  goes  up  and  on, 

And  if,  as  sin  departs, 
Some  faces  from  the  throng  are  gone 

Leaving  some  broken  hearts, 
God,  full  of  pity  for  His  own, 

Dries  every  tear  tliat  starts. 

The  flock  of  God  is  strong  and  swift 

And  it  devours  the  way. 
Longing  to  see  the  curtain  lift 

From  the  everlasting  day; 
How  slight  the  toil,  how  vast  the  gift. 

How  weary  the  delay! 

Lord,  gather  us  beneath  theit  feet 

As  Thy  good  will  shall  be  ! 
The  service  of  Thy  Saints  is  sweet 

When  they  are  serving  Thee ; 
Souls  for  inheritance  unmeet 

May  serve  eternally. 

U.   B.  SUED1.KV. 
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THE  "every  day"  od  which  Mr.  Roy 
had  reckoned  for  seeing  bis  friend,  or 
whatsoever  else  he  considered  Miss  Williams 
to  be,  provcil  a  failure.  Her  youngest  pupil 
fcU  ill,  and  she  was  kepi  beside  him,  and  away 
from  the  schoolroom,  until  the  doctor  could 
decide  whether  the  illness  was  infectious  or 
not.  It  turned  out  to  be  very  trifling — a 
most  trivial  thing  altogetiver,  yet  wdghled 
with  a  pain  most  difficult  to  bear,  a  sense  of 
fatality  that  almost  overwhelmed  one  person 
at  least.  .What  the  other  felt,  she  did  not 
know.  He  came  daily  as  usual ;  she  watched 
him  come  and  go,  and  sometimes  he  turned 
and  they  exchanged  a  greeting  &om  the 
window.  But  beyond  that  she  had  to  take 
all  passively.  What  could  she,  only  a 
WQman,doorsayorplan?  Nothing,  Women's 
business  is  to  sit  down  and  endure. 

She  had  counted  these  days — Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday — as 
if  they  had  been  years.  And  now  they  were 
all  gone  J  had  fled  like  minutes — fled  emptily 
away.  A  few  fragmentary  facts  she  had  had 
to  feed  on,  communicated  by  the  boys  in 
their  rough  talk. 

"  Mr.  Roy  was  rathei  cross  to-day, 
"  Not  cross,  Dick— ronly  dull." 
"  Mr.  Roy  asked  why  David  did  not  come 
in  to  lessons,  and  said  he  hoped  he  would 
be  better  by  Saturday."' 

"Mr.  Roy  said  good-bye  to  us  all,  and 
gave  us  each  something  to  remember  him 
by  when  he  was  out  in  India.  Did  Miss 
Williams  know  he  was  going  out  to  India  f 
Oh,  how  jolly !" 

"Yes,  and  be  sails  next  week,  and  tbe 
name  of  his  ship  is  the  Queen  of  the  South, 
and  be  goes  by  Liverpool  instead  of  South- 
ampton, because  it  costs  less  ;  and  he  leaves 
St.  Andrews  on  Monday  morning." 

"Are  you  sure  he  said  Monday  morning?" 
For  that  was  Saturday  night 

"  Certain,  because  he  has  to  get  his  out- 
lit  still.    Oh,  what  fun  it  must  be  !" 

And  tbe  boys  went  on,  greatly  excited, 
repeating  everything  Mr.  Roy  had  told  them 
—for  he  had  made  them  fond  of  him,  even  in 
those  few  months — expatiating  with  delight 
on  his  future  career,  as  a  merchant  or  some- 
t'ling,  they  did  not  quite  know  what ;  but 
no  doubt  it  would  be  far  nicer  and  more 


amusing  than  stopping  at  home  and  grinding 
for  eyer  over  horrid  books.  Didn't  Miss 
Williams  think  so  ? 

Miss  Williams  only  smiled.  She  knew 
how  all  his  life  be  had  loved  "  those  honid 
books,"  preferring  them  to  pleasure,  recrea- 
tion, almost  to  daily  bread;  bow  he  bad 
lived  on  the  hope  that  one  day  he — bom 
only  a  farmer's  son  —  might  do  something, 
write  something.  "  I  also  am  of  Arcadia." 
He  might  have  done  it  or  not — the  genius 
may  or  [may  not  have  been  there ;  but  tbe 
ambition  certainly  was.  1  Could  he  have 
thrown  it  all  aside?    And  why? 

Not  for  mere  love  of  money ;  she  knew 
him  too  well  for  that  He  was  a  thorough 
book'worm,  simple  in  all  his  tastes  and 
habits — simple  almost  to  penuriousness ;  but 
it  was  a  penuriousness  bom  of  hard  fortunes, 
and  he  never  allowed  it  to  affect  anybody 
but  himself.  Still,  there  was  no  doubt  he 
did  not  care  for  money,  or  luxury,  or  worldly 
position — any  of  the  things  that  lesser  men 
count  large  enough  to  work  and  stru^le  and 
die  for.  To  give  up  the  pursuits  he  loved, 
deliberately  to  choose  others,  to  change  his 
whole  life  thus,  and  expatriate  himself,  as  it 
were,  for  years — perhaps  for  always — why 
did  he  do  it,  or  for  whom  ? 

Was  it  for  a  woman  ?  Was  it  for  her  ?  If 
ever,  in  those  long,  empty  days  and  wakeful 
nights,  this  last  thought  entered  Fortune's 
mind,  she  stifled  it  as  something  which,  once 
to  have  fully  believed,  and  then  disbelieved, 
would  have  killed  her. 

That  she  should  have  done  the  like  for 
bim^that  or  anything  else,  involving  an^ 
amount  of  heroism  or  self-sacrifice — well,  it 
was  natural,  right ;  but  that  he  should  do  it 
for  her  ?  "That  he  should  change  his  whole 
purpose  of  life  that  he  might  be  able  to 
marry  quickly,  to  shelter  in  his  bosom  a 
poor  girl  who  was  not  able  to  fight  the  world 
as  a  man  could,  the  thing— not  so  very  im- 
possible, a^er  all — seemed  to  her  almost 
incredible!  And  yet  (1  am  telling  a  mere 
love-story,  remember — a  foolish,  innocent 
love-story,  without  apologizing  for  either  the 
folly  or  the  innocence}  sometimes  she  was  so 
far  "  left  to  herself,"  as  the  Scotch  say,  that 
she  did  believe  ii.  In  the  still  twilights,  in  the 
wakeful  nights,  in  the  one  solitary  half-hour 
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of  intense  relief,  when,  all  her  boys  bebg 
safe  in  bed,  she  rushed  out  into  the  garden 
under  the  silent  stars  to  sob,  to  moan,  to 
speak  out  loud  words  which  nobody  could 
possibly  hear. 

"  He  is  going  away,  and  I  shall  never 
him  again.  And  I  love  him  so — love  him 
better  than  anything  in  all  this  world.  I 
couldn't  help  it — he  couldn't  help  it  But 
oh,  it's  hard— hard  ! " 

And  then,  altogether  breaking  down,  she 
would  begin  to  cry  like  a  child.  She  missed 
him  so,  even  this  week,  after  having  for 
weeks  and  months  been  with  him  every  day 
but  it  was  less  like  a  girl  missing  her  lover— 
who  was,  after  all,  not  her  lover — than  ; 
child  mourning  helplessly  for  the  familiar 
voice,  the  guiding,  helpful  hand.  With  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  Fortune  Williams  was 
an  independent,  energetic  woman — self-con- 
tained, brave,  and  strong,  as  a  solitary 
governess  had  need  to  be ;  but  beside  Robert 
Roy  she  felt  like  a  child,  and  she  cried  for 
him  like  a  child — 

"  And  with  PO  langTMfo  but  a  C17." 

So  the  week  ended  and  Sunday  came, 
kept  at  Mrs.  DaUiel's  like  the  Scotch  Sun- 
days of  twenty  years  ago.  No  visitor  ever 
entered  the  house,  wherein  all  the  meals 
were  cold  and  the  blinds  drawn  down,  as  if 
for  a  funeral.  The  family  went  to  church 
for  the  entire  day,  St.  Andrews  being  too  far 
off  for  any  return  home  "  between  sermons," 
Usually  one  servant  was  left  in  charge,  turn 
and  turn  about ;  but  this  Sunday  Mrs,  Dalziel, 
having  put  the  governess  in  the  nurse's  place 
beside  the  ailing  child,  thought  shrewdly  she 
might  as  well  put  her  in  the  servant's  place 
{00,  and  let  her  take  charge  of  the  kitchen 
fire,  as  well  as  of  little  David.  Being  Eng- 
lish, Miss  Williams  was  not  so  exact  about 
"  ordinances  "  as  a  Scotchwoman  would  have 
been ;  so  Mrs.  Dalziel  had  no  hesitation  in 
asking  her  to  remain  at  home  alone  the 
whole  day  in  char(;e  of  her  pupil. 

Tims  faded.  Fortune  thought,  her  last 
hope  of  seeing  Robert  Roy  again,  either  at 
church — where  he  usually  sat  in  the  Dalziel 
pew,  by  the  old  lady's  request,  to  make  the 
boys  "  behave  " — or  walking  down  the  street, 
where  he  sometimes  took  the  two  eldest  to 
eat  their  "  piece  "  at  his  lodgings.  All  was 
now  ended ;  yet  on  the  hope — or  dread— 
of  this  last  Sunday,  she  had  hung,  she  now 
feh  with  what  intensity,  till  it  was  gone.. 

Fortune  was  the  kind  of  woman  who,  were 
it  given  her  to  fight,  could  fight  to  the  death, 
a^inst  fate  or  circumstances ;  but  when  her 
port  was  simply  passive,  she  could  also  en- 


dure. Not,  as  some  do,  with  angry  grief  or 
futile  resistance,  but  with  a  quiet  patience  so 
complete  that  only  a  very  quick  eye  would 
have  found  out  she  was  sufieiing  at  alt. 

Little  David  did  not,  certainly.  When, 
hour  after  hour,  she  sat  by  his  sofa,  interesting 
him  as  best  she  could  in  the  dull  "good" 
books  which  alone  were  ailowed  of  Sundays, 
and  then  passing  into  word-of-mouth  stories — 
the  beautifiil  Bible  stories  over  which  her 
own  voice  trembled  while  she  told  them — 
Ruth,  with  her  piteous  ciy,  "  Whither  thou 
goest,  I  will  go  i  where  thou  diest,  I  will 
die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried — " ;  Jona- 
than, whose  soul  "  clave  to  the  soul  of  David, 
and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  his  own  soul," — 
all  those  histories  of  passionate  fidelity  and 
agonized  parting — for  every  sort  of  love  is 
essentially  the  same— how  they  went  to  her 
very  heart  I 

Oh,  the  awful  quietness  of  that  Sunday, 
that  Sabbath  which  was  not  rest,  In  which 
the  hours  crawled  on  in  sunshiny  stillness, 
neither  voices  nor  steps  nor  sounds  of  any 
kind,  breaking  the  death-like  hush  of  every- 
thing. At  length  the  boy  fell  asleep ;  and 
then  Fortune  seemed  to  wake  up,  for  the 
first  time,  to  the  full  'consciousness  of  what 
was  and  what  was  about  to  be. 

All  of  a  sudden  she  heard  steps  on  the 
gravel  below,  then  the  hall-bell  rang  through 
the  silent  house.  She  knew  who  it  was, 
even  before  she  opened  the  door,  and  saw 
him  standing  there. 

"  May  I  come  in  ?  They  told  me  you 
were  keeping  house  alone,  and  I  said  I 
should  just  walk  over  to  bid  you  and  Davie 
good-bye," 

Roy's  manner  was  grave  and  matter-of- 
fact — a  litde  constrained,  perhaps,  but  not 
much — and  he  looked  so  exceedingly  pale 
and  tired  that  without  any  hesitation  she  took 
him  into  the  school-room  where  they  were 
sitting,  and  gave  him  the  arm-chair  by  Davie's 
sofa. 

"  Yes,  I  own  to  being  rather  overdone ; 
I  have  had  so  much  to  arrange,  for  I  must 
leave  here  to-morrow,  as  I  diink  you  know." 

"  The  boys  told  me." 

"  I  thought  they  would.  I  should  have 
done  it  myself,  but  every  day  I  hoped  to  see 
you.  It  was  this  little  fellow's  fault,  I  sup- 
pose" (patting  David's  head).  "He  seems 
quite  well  now,  and  as  jolly  as  possible. 
You  don't  know  what  it  is  to  say  '  Good- 
bye,' David,  my  son." 

Mr.  Roy,  who  always  got  on  well  with 
children,  had  a  trick  of  calling  his  younger 
pupils  "  My  son." 
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"  Why  do  you  say  '  Good-bye '  at  all 
then  f "  asked  the  child,  a  mischievous  but 
n-inning  }roung  scamp  of  six  or  seven,  who 
l^d  as  many  tricks  as  a  monkey  or  a  mag~ 
pie.  In  fact,  in  chattering  and  hiding  things, 
he  was  nearly  as  bad  as  a  magpie ;  the  tor- 
ment of  his  governess's  life,  and  yet  she  was 
fond  of  him,  "  Why  do  you  bid  us  good- 
bye, Mr.  Roy?  Why  don't  you  stay  always 
with  Miss  Williams  and  me  ?" 

"  I  wish  to  God  I  could." 

She  heard  that,  heard  it  distinctly,  though 
it  was  spoken  beneath  his  breath;  and  she 
felt  the  look,  turned  for  one  moment  upon 
her  ai  she  stood  by  the  window.  She  never 
forgot  either — never  as  long  as  she  lived. 
Some  words,  some  looks,  can  deceive,  per- 
haps quite  unconsciously,  by  being  either 
more  demonstrative  than  was  meant,  or  the 
exaggeration  of  coldness  to  hide  its  oppo- 
site; but  sometimes  a  glance,  a  tone,  be- 
trays, or  rather  reveals,  the  real  truth  in  a 
manner  that  nothing  afterwards  can  ever 
fhlsify.  For  that  instant,  that  instant  only. 
Fortune  felt  sure,  t^uite  sure,  that  in  some 
way  or  other  she  was  very  dear  to  Robert 
Roy.  If  the  next  minute  he  had  taken  her 
into  his  arms,  and  said,  or  not  said,  the 
words  which,  to  an  eames^minded,  sincere 
man  like  him,  constitute  a  pledge  for  life, 
never  to  be  disannulled  or  denied,  she  could 
hardly  have  felt  more  completely  his  own. 

But  he  did  not  say  them ;  he  said  nothing 
at  all ;  sat  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand, 
with  an  expression  so  weary,  so  sad,  that  all 
the  coaxing  ways  of  little  Davie  could  hardly 
win  from  him  more  than  a  (aint  amile.  He 
looked  so  old  too,  and  he  was  but  just 
thirty.  Only  thirty— only  twenty-five ;  and 
yet  these  two  were  bearing,  seemed  to  have 
bome  for  years,  ail  the  bui^en  o(  life,  all  its 
hardships  and  none  of  its  sweetnesses. 
\Vould  things  ever  change  ?  Would  he 
have  the  courage  (it  was  his  part,  not  hers) 
to  make  diem  change,  at  least  in  one  way, 
by  bringing  about  that  heart-onion  which  to 
all  pure  and  true  natures  is  consolation  for 
every  human  woe  ? 

"  I  wonder,"  he  said,  sitring  down  and 
taking  David  on  his  knee,  "  I  wonder  if  it  is 
best  to  bear  things  oneself,  or  to  let 
another  share  the  burden?" 

Easily,  oh  how  easily !  could  Fortune  have 
answered  this — have  told  him  that,  whether 
he  wished  it  or  not,  two  did  really  bear  his 
burdens,  and  perhaps  the  one  who  bore  it 
secretly  and  silently  had  not  the  lightest 
share.     But  she  did  not  speak  ;  it  was  not 


"  How  shall  1  hearof  you.  Miss  Williams?" 
he  said  again,  after  a  long  silence.  "  Vou 
are  not  likely  to  leave  the  Dalziel  family?" 

"  No,"  she  answered ;  "  and  if  I  did,  I 
could  always  be  heard  of,  the  Dalzicis  ate 
so  well  known  hereabouts.  Still,  a  poor 
wandering  governess  easily  drops  out  of 
people's  memory." 

"And  a  poor  wandering  tutor  too.  But  I 
am  not  a  tutor  any  more,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
not  he  poor  long.  Friends  cannot  lose  one 
another;  such  iriends  as  you  and  I  have 
been.    I  will  take  care  we  shall  not  do  it : 

that  is,  if But  no  matter.     You  have 

been  very  good  to  rac,  and  I  have  often 
bothered  you  very  much,  I  fear.  You  will 
be  almost  glad  to  get  rid  of  me." 

She  might  have  turned  upon  him  eyes 
swimming  with  tears — woman's  tears — that 
engine  of  power  which  they  say  no  man  can 
ever  resist ;  but  I  think,  if  so,  a  woman  like 
Fortune  would  have  scorned  to  use  it. 
Those  poor  weary  eyes,  which  could  weej) 
oceans  alone  under  the  stars,  were  perfectly 
dry  now— dry,  and  fastened  on  the  ground, 
as  she  replied  in  a  grave  steady  voice, — 

"  You  do  not  really  believe  that,  else  you 
would  never  have  said  it." 

Her  composure  must  have  surprised  him, 
for  he  looked  suddenly  upj  then  bulged  her 
pardoa  "  I  did  not  hurt  you,  surely  ? 
We  must  not  part  with  the  least  shadow 
of  unkindness  between  us." 

"  No."  She  offered  her  hand  and  he  took 
it — gently,  affectioitately,  but  only  affection- 
ately. The  one  step  beyond  affection,  which 
leads  into  another  world,  another  life,  he 
seemed  determined  not  to  pass. 

For  at  least  half  an  hour  he  sat  there  with 
David  on  his  knee,  or  rising  up  restlessly  to 
pace  the  room  with  David  on  his  shoulder ; 
but  he  appeared  not  in  the  least  to  desire  the 
child's  absence,  rather  to  keep  him  as  a  sort 
of  barrier.  Against  what?  himself?  And 
so  minute  after  minute  slipped  by  ;  and  Miss 
Williams,  sitting  in  her  place  by  the  window, 
already  saw,  dotting  the  Links,  group  after 
group  of  the  afternoon  church-goers  wander- 
ing quietly  home — so  quietly,  so  happily, 
fadiers  and  mothers  and  children,  com- 
panions and  friends— for  whom  was  no  part- 
ing and  no  pain. 

Mr.  Roy  suddenly  took  out  his  watch. 
"  I  must  go  now ;  I  see  I  have  spent  all  but 
my  last  five  minutes,  Good-bye,  David,  my 
bd ;  you'll  be  a  big  man,  may  be,  when  I 
see  you  again.  Miss  Williams"  (standing 
before  her  with  an  expression  on  his  face 
such  as  she  had  never  seen  before),  "  beforp 
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I  go  there  was  a  question  I  had  determined 
to  ask  you— a  purely  ethical  question  which 
a  friend  of  mine  has  been  putting  to  me, 
and  I  could  not  answer ;  that  is,  I  could, 
from  the  man's  side,  the  worldly  side.  A 
woman  might  think  differently." 

"  What  is  it  ?" 

"  Simply  this.  If  a  man  has  not  a  half- 
penny, ought  he  to  ask  a  woman  to  share 
it  ?  Rather  an  Irish  way  of  putting  the 
matter,"  with  a  laugh,  not  without  bitter- 
ness, "  but  you  understard.  Ought  he  not 
to  wait  till  he  has  at  least  something  to  offer 
besides  himself?  Is  it  not  mean,  selfish, 
cowardly,  to  bind  a  woman  to  all  the 
chances  or  mischances  of  his  lot,  instead  of 
fighting  it  out  alone  like  a  man  ?  My  friend 
thinks  so,  and  I — I  agree  with  him," 

"  Then  why  did  you  ask  me  ?" 

The  words,  though  low  and  clear,  were  cold 
and  sharp, — sharp  with  almost  unbearable 
pain.  Every  atom  of  pride  in  her  was  roused. 
IVhether  he  loved  her,  and  would  not  tell 
her  so,  or  loved  some  other  woman  and 
wished  her  to  know  it,  it  was  all  the  same. 
He  was  evidently  determined  to  go  away 
free,  and  leave  her  free  ;  and  perhaps  many 
sensible  men  or  women  would  say  he  was 
right  in  so  doing. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  almost 
numbly,  "  1  ought  not  to  have  spoken 
ol  this  at  all.  I  ought  just  to  have  said 
'  Good-bye,'  and  nothing  more."  And  he 
took  her  hand. 

Tliere  was  on  it  one  ring,  not  very  valu- 
able, but  she  always  liked  to  wear  it,  as  it 
had  belonged  to  her  mother,  Robert  Roy 
drew  it  off,  and  put  it  deliberately  into  his 
pocket, 

"  Give  me  this ;  you  shall  have  it  back 
again  when  I  am  dead,  or  you  are  married, 
whichever  happens  first.  Do  you  under- 
stand ?" 

Putting  David  aside  (indeed  he  seemed 
for  the  first  time  to  forget  the  boy's  pre- 
sence), he  took  her  by  the  two  hands  and 
looked  down  into  her  face.  Apparently 
he  read  something  there,  something  which 
startled  him,  almost  shocked  him. 

"  God  foi^ive  me  ! "  he  muttered,  and 
stood  irresolute. 

Irresolution,  alas  !  too  late  ;  for  just  then 
all  the  three  Dalziel  boys  rushed  into  the 
house  and  the  schoolroom,  followed  by  their 
grandmother.  The  old  lady  looked  a  good 
deal  surprised,  perhaps  a  little  displeased, 
from  one  to  the  other. 

Mr,  Roy  perceived  it  and  recovered  him- 
self in  an  instant,  letting  go  Fortune's  hands 


and  placing  himself  in  front  of  her,  between 
her  and  Mrs.  Dalziel.  Long  afterwards  she 
remembered  that  trivial  act- — remembered  it 
with  the  tender  gratitude  of  the  protected 
towards  the  protector,  if  nothing  more. 

"  You  see,  I  came,  as  I  told  you  I  should, 
if  possible,  to  bid  Miss  Williams  good-bye, 
and  wee  Davie.  They  both  kindly  admitted 
me,  and  we  have  had  half- an -hour's  merrj- 
chat,  have  we  not,  Davie?  Now,  my  man, 
good-bye,"  He  took  up  the  little  fellow 
and  kissed  him,  then  extended  his  hand. 
"  Good-bye,  Miss  Williams.  I  hope  your 
little  pupils  will  value  you  as  you  deserve," 

Then,  with  a  courteous  and  formal  fare- 
well to  the  old  lady,  and  a  most  uproarious 
one  from  the  boys,  he  went  to  the  door,  but 
turned  round,  saying  to  the  eldest  boy,  dis- 
tinctly and  clearly — though  she  was  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  room,  she  heard,  and  was 
sure  he  meant  her  to  hear,  every  word, — 

"  By-the-bye,  Archy,  there  is  something  I 
was  about  to  explain  to  Miss  Williams.  Tell 
her  I  will  write  it.  She  is  quite  sure  to 
have  a  letter  from  me  to  morrow,  no,  on 
Tuesday  morning," 

And  so  he  went  away,  bravely  and 
cheerily,  the  boys  accompanying  him  to  the 
gate,  and  shouting  and  waving  their  hats  to 
him  as  he  crossed  the  Links,  until  their 
grandmother  reprovingly  suggested  that  it 
was  Sunday, 

"  But  Mr.  Roy  does  not  go  off  to  India 
every  Sunday.  Hurrah!  I  wish  we  were 
all  going  too.     Three  cheers  for  Mr.  Roy." 

"Mr.  Roy  is  a  very  fine  fellow,  and  I 
hope  he  will  do  well,"  said  Mrs,  Dalziel, 
touched  by  their  enthusiasm ;  also  by  some 
old  memories,  for,  like  many  St.  Andrews 
folk,  she  was  strongly  linked  with  India,  and 
had  sent  off  one  half  of  her  numerous  family 
to  live  or  die  there.  There  was  something 
like  a  tear  in  her  old  eyes,  though  not  for  the 
young  tutor ;  but  it  effectually  kept  her  from 
either  looking  at  or  thinking  of  the  gover- 
ness. And  she  forgot  them  both  imme- 
diately. They  were  merely  the  tutor  and  the 
governess. 

As  for  the  hoys,  they  chattered  vehemently 
all  tea-time  about  Mr.  Roy,  and  their  envy 
of  the  "jolly"  life  he  was  going  to;  then 
their  minds  turned  to  their  own  affairs,  and 
there  was  silence. 

The  kind  of  silence,  most  of  us  know  it, 
when  any  one  belonging  to  a  household,  or 
very  familiar  there,  goes  away,  on  a  long, 
indefinite  absence.  At  first,  there  is  little 
consciousness  of  absence  at  all ;  we  are 
so   constantly   expecting    the    door    to   be 
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opened,  for  the  customary  presence,  that 
we  scarcely  even  mbs  the  known  voice,  or 
face,  or  hand.  By-and-by,  however,  we  do 
miss  it,  and  there  comes  a  general,  lond, 
shallow  lamentation,  which  soon  cures  itself, 
and  implies  an  easy  and  comfortable  forget- 
fulness  before  long.  Except  with  some,  01 
possibly  only  one,  who  is,  most  likely,  the 
one  who  has  never  been  heard  to  utter  a 
word  of  r^ret,  or  seen  to  shed  a  single  tear. 

Miss  Williains,  now  \eh  sole  mistress  in 
the  school-room,  gave  her  lessohs  as  usual 
there,  that  Monday  morning,  and  walked 
with  all  the  four  boys  on  the  Links  all  after- 
noon. It  was  a  veiy  bright  day,  as  beautiful 
as  Sunday  had  been,  and  they  communicated 
to  her  the  interesting  facts,  learnt  at  golfing 
that  morning,  that  Mr.  Roy  and  his  port- 
manteau had  been  seen  at  Leuchars,  on  the 
way  to  Burntisland,  and  that  he  would 
likely  have  a  good  crossing,  as  the  sea  was 
very  calm.  There  had  lately  been  some 
equinoctial  galea,  which  had  interested  the 
boys  amazingly,  and  they  calculated  with 
ingenious  pertinacity,  whether  such  gales 
were  likely  to  occur  again  when  Mr.  Roy 
was  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  if  his  ship 
were  wrecked,  what  he  would  be  supposed 
to  do.  They  were  quite  sure  he  would 
conduct  himself  with  great  heroism,  perhaps 
escape  on  a  single  plank,  or  a  raft  made 
by  his  own  hands,  and  they  consulted  Miss 
Williams,  who  of  course  was  a  peripatetic 
cyclopaedia  of  all  scholastic  information,  as 
to  which  port  in  France  or  Spain  he  was 
likely  to  be  drifted  to,  supposing  this  excit- 
ing event  did  happen. 

She  answered  their  questions  with  her 
usual  ready  kindliness.  She  felt  like  a 
person  in  a  dream,  yet  a  not  unhappy  dream, 
for  she  still  heard  the  voice — stiU  felt  the 
clasp  of  the  strong,  tender,  sustaining  hands. 
And  tosnonow  would  be  Tuesday. 

Tuesday  was  a  wet  morning.  The  bright 
days  were  done.  Soon  af^er  dawn.  Fortune 
had  woke  up  and  watched  the  sunrise,  till  a 
chill  fog  crept  over  the  sea  and  blotted  it  out  j 
then  gradually  blotted  out  the  land  also,  the 
Links,  the  town,  everything.  A  regular  St. 
Andrews  "haar;"  aiul  St  Andrews  people 
know  what  that  is.  Miss  Williams  had  seen 
it  once  or  twice  before,  but  never  so  bad  as 
this ;  blighting,  penetrating  and  so  dense 
that  you  could  hardly  see  your  hand  before 
you. 

But  Fortune  scarcely  felt  it  She  said  to 
heiself,  "  To-day  is  Tuesday,"  which  meant 
nothing  to  any  one  else,  everything  to  her. 
For  she  knew  the  absolute  faithfulness,  the 


careful  accuracy,  in  great  diings  and  small, 
with  which  she  had  to  do.  If  Robert 
Roy  said  "  I  will  write  on  such  a  day,"  he 
was  as  sure  to  write  as  that  the  day  would 
dawn.  That  is,  so  far  as  his  own  will  went ; 
and  will,  not  circumstance,  is  the  strongest 
agent  in  this  world. 

Therefore,  she  waited  quietly  for  the  post- 
man's horn.     It  sounded  at  last. 

"  I'll  go,"  cried  Aichy.  "  Just  look  at  the 
haar  !  I  shall  have  to  grope  my  way  to  the 
gate." 

He  came  back,  after  what  seemed  an 
almost  endless  time,  rubbing  his  head,  and 
declaring  he  had  nearly  blinded  himself  by 
running  right  into  the  laurel  bush. 

"  I  couldn't  see  for  the  f(%.  I  only  hope 
I've  left  none  of  the  letters  behind.  No,  no, 
all  right.  Such  a  lot  I  It's  the  Indian  mail. 
There's  for  you,  and  you,  boys."  He  dealt 
them  out  with  a  merry  careless  hand. 

There  was  no  letter  for  Miss  Williams.  A 
circumstance  so  usual  that  nobody  noticed 
it,  or  her,  as  she  sat  silent  in  her  comer, 
while  the  children  read  noisily  and  gaily  tne 
letters  from  their  far-away  parents. 

ffer  letter—what  had  befallen  it  ?  Had 
he  forgotten  to  write  ?  But  Robert  Roy  never 
forgot  anything.  Nor  did  he  delay  anting, 
that  he  could  possibly  do  at  the  tmie  he 
promised.  He  was  one  of  the  very  few 
people  in  this  world  who  in  small  things  as 
m  great  are  absolutely  reliable.  It  seemed 
so  impossible  to  believe  he  had  not  written, 
when  he  said  he  would,  that  as  a  last  hope, 
she  stole  out  with  a  plaid  over  her  head  and 
crept  throu^  the  »de  walks  of  the  garden, 
almost  gropmg  her  way  through  the  fog,  and 
like  Archy,  stumbling  over  £e  low  boughs 
of  the  laurel  bush  to  the  letter-box  it  held. 
Her  trembling  hands  felt  in  ever)-  comer, 
but  no  letter  was  there. 

She  went  wearily  back;  weary  at  heait, 
but  patient  still,  A  love  like  hers,  self-exist- 
ent and  sufficient  to  itself,  is  very  patient, 
quite  unlike  the  other  and  more  common 
form  of  the  passion ;  not  love,  but  a  diseased 
craving  to  be  loved,  which  creates  a  thousand 
imagiiiary  miseries  and  wrongs.  Sharp  was 
her  paio,  poor  girl;  but  she  was  not  angry, 
and  after  her  first  stab  ctf  disappointment 
hei  courage  rose.  All  was  well  with  him,  he 
had  been  seen  cheerily  starting  for  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  her  own  temporaiy  suffering  was 
a  comparatively  small  thing.  It  could  not 
last ;  the  letter  would  come  to-morrow. 

But  it  did  not,  nor  the  next  day,  nor  the 
next  On  the  fourth  day,  her  heart  felt  like 
to  break.  ,,  , 
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I       I  think,  of  all  pangs  sot  mortal,  few  are 

I  worse  than  this  small  silent  agony  of  waiting 

I  for  the  post ;  letting  all  the  day's  hope  climax 

I  upon  a  single  minute,  which  passes  hy,  and 

the  hope  with  it,  and  then  comes  another  day 

!  of  dumb  endurance,  if  not  despair.     This, 

I  even  with  ordinary  letters,  upon  which  any- 

I   thing   of  moment  depends.     With  others, 

■   s.uch  as  this   letter  of  Robert  Roy's — let 

I  tis   not  speak   of    it.     Some  may  imagine, 

I    utile  IS    may    have    known,    a    similar    sus- 

'  pense.      Tliey   will   understand    why,    long 

I   years    afterwards,    Fortune     Williams     was 

I    heard  to  say,  with  a  quiver  of  the  lip  that 

'  could  have  told  its  bitter  tale,  "  No,  when 

j   I  have  a  letter  to  write,   I  never  put  off 

!   writing  it  for  a  single  day." 

i       As  these  days  wore  on,  these  cruel  days, 

never  remembered  without  a  shiver  of  paio, 

and  of  wonder  that  she  could  have  iivetl 

through   them   at  all,    the  whole  fabric   of 

reasons,  arguments,  excuses,   that   she    had 

built  up,  tried  so  eagerly  to  build  up,  for 

'   him-  and   herself,  gradually  crumbled  away. 

Had  she  altogether  misapprehended  the  pur- 

'   port  of  his  promised  letter?     Was  it  just 

some   ordinary   note,  about  her   boys   and 

their  studies  perhaps,  which  after  all  he  had 

not  thought  it  worth  while  to  write?     Yet 

surely  i(  was  worth  while,  if  only  to  send  a 

kindly  and   courteous  farewell   to  a  friend, 

after  so  close  an  intimacy  and  in  face  of  so 

indefinite  a  separation. 

<j  A  friend  ?    Only  a  friend  ?    Words  may 

deceive,  eyes  seldom  can.     And  there  had 

been  love  in  his  eyes.     Not  mere  liking,  but 

actual   love.     She  had  seen  it,  felt  it,  with 

that  almost  unerring   instinct  that   women 

have,  whether  they  return  the  love  or  not. 

In  the  latter  case,  they  seldom  doubt  it ;  in 

the  former,  they  often  do. 

"  Could  I  have  been  mistaken  ?"  she 
thought,  with  a  burning  pang  of  shame. 
"  Oh,  why  did  he  rot  speak,  just  one  word? 
After  that,  I  could  have  borne  anything," 

But  he  had  not  spoken,  be  had  not  written. 
He  had  let  himself  drop  out  of  her  life  as 
completely  as  a  falling  star  drops  out  of  the 
sky,'_a  ship  sinks  down  in  mid-ocean,  or — any 
other  poetical  simile,  used  under  such  cir- 
cumstances by  romantic  people. 

Fortune  Williams  was  not  romantic  ;  at 
least,  what  romance  was  in  her  lay  deep 
dosvn,  and  came  out  in  act  rather  than  word. 
She  neither  wept  nor  raved,  nor  cultivated 
any  external  signs  of  a  breaking  heart,  A 
little  paler  she  grew,  a  little  quieter,  but 
nobody  observed  this  i  indeed,  it  came  to  be 
one  of  her  deepest  causes  of  thankfulness,  ■ 


that  there  was  nobody  to  observe  anything — 
that  she  had  no  living  soul  belonging  to  her, 
neither  father,  mother,  brother,  nor  sister,  to 
pity  her  or  to  blame  him  ;  since  to  think 
him  either  blameable,  or  blamed,  would  have 
been  the  sharpest  torture  she  could  have 
known. 

She  was  saved  that,  and  some  few  other 
things,  by  being  only  a  governess — instead 
of  one  of  Fate's  cherished  darlings,  nestled  in 
a  family  home.  She  had  no  time  to  grieve, 
except  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  "  the  rain 
was  on  the  roof."  It  so  happened  that,  after 
the  haar,  there  set  in  a  season  of  continuous, 
sullen,  depressing  rain.  But  at  night-time, 
and  fbr  the  ten  minutes  between  posthour 
and  lesson-hour — which  she  generally  passed 
in  her  own  room — i£  her  mother,  who  died 
when  she  was  ten  years  old,  could  have  seen 
her,  she  would  have  said,  "  My  poor  diild  1" 

Robert  Roy  had  once  involuntarily  called 
her  so,  when  by  accident  one  of  her  rough 
boys  hurt  her  hand,  and  he  himself  bound  it  up, 
wi^  the  indescribable  tenderness  which  the 
strong  only  know  how  to  show,  or  feel.  Well 
she  remembered  this ;  indeed,  almost  every- 
thiog  he  had  said  or  done  came  l>ack  upon 
her  now- — vividly,  as  we  recall  the  words  and 
looks  of  the  dead — mingled  with  such  a 
hungering  pain,  such  a  cruel  "miss"  of  him, 
daily  and  honrl^,  his  companionship,  help, 
counsel,  everythmg  she  had  lacked  all  her 
life,  and  never  found  but  with  him  and  from 
him.  And  he  was  gone,  had  broken  his 
promise,  had  left  her  without  a  single  fare- 
well word. 

That  he  had  cared  for  her,  in  some  sort 
of  way,  she  was  certain ;  for  he  was  one  of 
those  who  never  say  a  word  too  large — nay, 
he  usually  said  much  less  than  he  felt  What- 
ever he  had  felt  for  her — whether  friendship, 
affection,  love — must  have  been  true.  There 
was  in  his  nature  intense  reserve,  but  no  false- 
ness, no  insincerity,  not  an  atom  of  pretence 
of  any  kind. 

If  he  did  love  her,  why  not  tell  her  so  ? 
What  was  there  to  hinder  him  ?  Nothing, 
except  that  strange  notion  of  the  "  disho- 
nourableness" of  asking  a  woman's  love, 
when  one  has  nothing  but  love  to  give  her  in 
return.  This,  even,  he  had  seemed  at  the 
last  to  have  set  aside,  as  if  he  could  not  go 
away  without  speaking.     And  yet  he  did  it. 

Perhaps  he  thought  she  did  not  care  for 
him  ?  He  had  once  said,  a  man  ought  to 
feel  quite  sure  of  a  woman  before  he  asked 
her.  Also,  that  he  should  never  ask  twice ; 
since,  if  she  did  not  know  her  own  mind 
then,  she  never  would  know  it,  and  such  a 
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woman  was  the  worst  possible  bai^ain  a  man 
could  make  in  mairiage. 

Not  know  her  own  mind !  Alas,  poor 
soul,  Fortune  knew  it  onlf  too  welL  In  that 
dreadful  fortnight  it  was  "borne  in  upon 
her,"  as  pious  people  say,  that  though  she 
felt  kindly  to  all  human  beings,  the  one 
human  bein^  who  was  necessary  to  her — 
without  whom  her  life  might  be  busy 
deed,  and  useful,  but  never  perfect, 
endurance  instead  of  a  joy— was  this  young 
man,  as  solitary  as  herself,  as  poor,  as  hard- 
working ;  good,  gentle,  brave  Robert  Roy. 

Oh,  why  had  they  not  come  together, 
heart  to  heart— just  they  two,  so  alone  in 
the  world — and  ever  after  belonged  to  one 
another,  helping,  comforting,  and  strengthen- 
ing one  another,  even  though  it  had  been 
years  and  years  before  they  were  married  ? 

"  If  only  he  had  loved  me,  and  told  me 
so!"  was '  her  bitter  ciy.  "I  could  have 
watted  fof  him  all  my  life  long,  earned  my 
bread  ever  so  hardly,  and  quite  alone,  if 
only  I  might  have  had  a  right  to  him,  and 
been  his  comfort,  as  he  was  mine.  But  now, 
now — " 

Yet  still  she  waited,  looking  forward  daily 
to  that  dreadful  post-hour ;  and  when  it  had 
gone  by,  ntrving  herself  to  endure  until  to- 
morrow. At  last  hope,  slowly  dying,  was 
killed  outright 

One  day  at  tea-time  the  boys  blurted  out, 
with  happy  carelessness,  their  short-lived 
regrets  for  him  being  quite  over,  the  news 
that  Mr.  Roy  had  sailed. 

"  Not  for  Calcutta,  but  Shanghai,  a  much 
longer  voyage.  He  can't  be  heard  of  for  a 
year  at  least,  and  it  will  be  many  years 
before  he  comes  back.  I  wonder  if  he  will 
come  back  rich.  They  say  he  will :  quite  a 
nabob  perhaps,  and  take  a  place  in  the 
Highlands,  and  invite  us  all — you  too,  Miss 
Williams.  I  once  asked  him,  and  he  said, 
'  Of  course.'  Stop,  you  are  pouring  my  tea 
over  into  the  saucer." 

This  was  the  only  error  she  made,  but 
went  on  filling  the  cups  with  a  steady  hand, 
smiling  and  speaking  mechanically,  as  people 
can  sometimes.  When  tea  was  quite  over, 
she  slipped  away  into  her  room,  and  was 
missing  for  a  long  time. 

So,  all  was  over.  No  mote  wailing  for 
that  vague  "something  to  happen,"  Nothing 
could  happen  now.  He  was  far  away  across 
the  seas,  and  she  must  just  go  back  to  her 
old  monotonous  life,  as  if  it  had  never  been 
any  diSerent'—as  if  she  had  never  seen  his 
face,  nor  heard  his  voice,  never  known  the 
blessing  of  his  companionship,   friendship. 


love,  whatever  it  was,  or  whatever  he  had 
meant  it  to  be.  No,  he  could  not  have 
loved  her;  or  to  have  gone  away  would 
have  been — she  did  not  realise  whether 
right  or  wrong — but  simply  impossible. 

Once,  wearying  herself  with  helpless  con- 
jectures, a  thought,  sudden  and  sharp  as 
steel,  went  through  her  heart.  He  was  nearly 
thirty ;  few  lives  are  thus  long  without  some 
sortof  love  in  them.'  Perhaps  he  was  already 
bound  to  some  other  woman,  and  finding 
himself  drifting  into  too  pleasant  intimacy 
with  herself,  wished  to  draw  back  in  time. 
Such  things  had  happened,  sometimes  almost 
blamelessly,  though  most  miserably  to  all 
parties.  But  with  him  it  was  not  likely  to 
happen.  He  was  too  clear-sighted,  strong, 
and  honest.  He  would  never  "drift"  into 
anything.  What  he  did  would  be  done  with 
a  calm  deliberate  will,  incapable  of  the 
slightest  deception,  cither  towards  others  or 
himself.  Besides,  he  had  at  different  times 
told  her  the  whole  story  of  his  life,  and  there 
was  no  love  in  it ;  only  work,  hard  work, 
poverty,  courage,   and  endurance,   like  her 

"  No,  he  could  never  have  deceived  me, 
neither  me  nor  any  one  else,"  she  often  said 
to  herself,  almost  joyfully,  though  the  tears 
were  running  down.  "  Whatever  it  was,  it 
was  not  that.  I  am  glad— glad.  I  had  far 
rather  believe  he  never  loved  me,  than 
that  he  had  been  false  to  another  woman 
for  my  sake.  And  I  believe  in  him  still ;  I 
shall  always  believe  in  him.  He  is  perfectly 
good,  perfectly  true.  And  so,  it  does  not 
much  matter  about  me," 

I  am  afraid  those  young  ladies  who  like 
plenty  of  lovers,  who  expect  to  be  adored, 
and  are  vexed  when  they  are  not  adored, 
and  most  nobly  indignant  when  forsaken, 
will  think  very  meanly  of  my  poor  Fortune 
Williams.  They  may  console  themselves  by 
thinking  she  was  not  a  young  lady  at  all — 
only  a  woman.  Such  women  are  not  too 
common,  but  they  exist  occasionally.  And 
they  bear  their  cross  and  dree  their  weird ; 
but  their  lot,  at  any  rate,  only  concerns 
themselves,  and  ha"  one  advantage,  that  it 
in  no  way  injures  the  happmess  of  other 
people. 

Humble  as  she  was,  she  had  her  pride. 
If  she  wept,  ic  was  out  of  sight.  If  she 
wished  herself  dead,  and  a  happy  ghost,  that 
by  any  means  she  might  get  near  him,  know 
where  he  was,  and  what  he  was  doing,  these 
dreams  came  only  when  her  work  was  done, 
her  boys  asleep.  Day  never  betrayed  the 
seaete  of  the  night     She  set  to  work  every 
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morning  at  her  daily  business  with  a  dogged 
persistence,  never  allowing  herself  a  minute's 
idleness  wherein  to  sit  down  and  mourn. 
And  when,  despite  her  will,  she  could  not 
quite  conquer  the  fits  of  nervous  irritability 
that  came  over  her  at  times — when  the  chil- 
dren's innocent  voices  used  to  pierce  her 
like  needles,  and  their  incessant  questions 
and  perpetual  company  were  almost  more 
than  she  could  bear — still,  even  then,  all  she 
did  was  to  run  away  and  hide  herself  for  a 
little,  coming  back  with  a  pleasant  face  and 
a  smooth  temper.  Why  should  she  scold 
them,  poor  lambs  ?  They  were  all  she  had 
to  love,  or  that  loved  her. 

One  day,  however — the  day  before  they  all 
left  St.  Andrews  for  England,  the  two  elder 
to  go  to  school,  and  the  younger  ones  to 
return  with  her  to  their  maternal  grand- 
mother to  London — David  said  something 
which  wounded  her,  vexed  her,  made  her 
almost  thankful  to  be  going  away. 

She  was  standing  by  the  laurel  bush, 
which  somehow  had  for  her  a  strange  fascina- 
tion, and  her  hand  was  on  the  letterbox 
which  the  boys  and  Mr.  Roy  had  made. 
There  was  a  childish  pleasure  in  touching  it, 
or  anything  he  had  touched. 

"  I  hope  grandmamma  won't  take  away 
that  box,"  said  Archy.  "  She  ought  to  keep 
it  in  memory  of  us  and  of  Mr.  Roy.     How 


cleverly  he  made  it !  Wasn't  he  clever,  new. 
Miss  Williams?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  and  no  more. 

"  I've  got  a  better  letter-box  than  yours," 
said  little  Davie  mysteriously.  "  Shall  I 
show  it  to  you.  Miss  Williams  ?  And  per- 
haps," with  a  knowing  look — the  mischievous 
lad  !  and  yet  he  was  more  loving  and  lov- 
able than  all  the  rest,  Mr.  Roy's  favourite, 
and  hers — "  perhaps  you  might  even  find  a 
letter  in  it.  Cook  says  she  has  seen  you 
many  a  time  watching  for  a  letter  from  your 
sweetheart.    Who  is  he  ?" 

"  I  have  none.  Tell  cook  she  should  not 
talk  such  nonsense  to  little  boys,"  saJd  the 
governess  gravely.  But  she  felt  hot  from 
head  to  foot,  and  turning,  walked  slowly 
indoors.  She  did  not  go  near  the  laurel 
bush  again. 

After  that,  she  was  almost  glad  to  get 
away,  among  strange  people  and  strange 
,  places,  where  Robert  Roy's  name  had  never 
been  heard.  The  familiar  places — hallowed 
!  as  no  other  spot  in  this  world  could  ever 
be — passed  out  of  sight,  and  in  another 
week  her  six  months'  happy  life  at  St. 
Andrews  had  vanished,  "like  a  dream  when 
one  awaketh." 

Had  she  awaked  ?  Or  was  her  daily, 
outside  life  to  be  henceforward  the  dream, 
and  this  the  reality  ? 
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i  T  had  been 
blowing  a 
gale  from  the 
south  -  east, 
heavier  than 
any  which 
had  been  ex- 
perienced in 
the  north 
since    the 


still 


rough 
though 
bright  blue, 
when,    early 

on    a   June 

morning  of 
187s,  our  steamer  came  in  sight  of  Iceland. 
There  was  a  peculiar  effect  of  largeness  in  the 
view,  the  sky  was  so  transparent,  and  the  land 


on  such  a  big  scale,  though  its  features  were 
very  simple.  TTierewas  a  wide  shining  expanse 
of  rounded  ice-mountains,  with  an  occasional 
dark-green  valley  opening  down  to  the  sea, 
which  generally  foamed  against  high  black 
cliffs  ;  straight  before  us  a  huge  square  rock, 
called  Ingolfs  Head,  stood  conspicuously 
outside  a  narrow  bay.  We  were  a  good  deal 
to  the  eastward  of  the  point  usually  first 
made,  which  was,  however,  very  satisfactory  ; 
for,  like  most  travellers  to  Iceland,  I  was 
drawn  there  by  a  special  fancy;  science 
brings  some,  and  sport  others,  but  the  old 
Sagas  had  brought  me.  Now  Ingolfshijfdi, 
or  head,  was  the  first  point  of  land  sighted 
by  Ingolf,  the  earliest  settler  in  the  island, 
and  it  was  there  also  that  the  gallant  Kari, 
the  avenger  of  Burnt  Nial,  was  wrecked, 
close  by  the  home  of  Flosi  the  Burner. 
Kari  went  up  to  his  house  uncertain  as  to 
his  reception,  but  although  they  had  been 
for   years  occupied   in  killing  each  other's 
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rdations,  the  claims  of  hospitality  were  para- 
mount, and  from  that  day  they  became  the 
best  of  friends. 

The  weather  was  clear  and  bright,  and 
we  found  it  most  enjoyable  coasting  along 
the  shore,  past  the  great  wastes  of  the  Vatna 
Jokull,  and  the  arched  roclcs  of  Portland, 
and  towards  evening  past  the  low  lands  where 


the  Markerfliot,  or  river,  runs  by  several 
foaming  channels  into  the  sea,  the  scene  of  the 

fascinating  Saga  of  NjaL  On  the  other  side, 
the  Weslmann  Islands  rose  in  high  square 
black  cliffs  out  of  the  sea,  and  beyond  them 
whales  were  spouting;  meanwhile,  as  even- 
ing drew  on,  the  sky  was  again  breaking  into 
windy  flaws,  and  then  the  south-easter  tore 


TTsireUir  Vkleo. 


down  upon  us  once  more.  Hitherto,  though 
the  voyage  had  been  very  rough,  and  most 
things  breakable  had  been  broken,  all  had 
been  going  well,  and  it  had  been  pleasant 
and  amusing.  But  now  we  began  to  realise 
the  perils  of  the  seas.  The  night  grew  dark, 
and  the  squalls  of  wind  and  rain  effectually 
blotted  out  the  coast,  which  all  were  anxious 


to  see,  as  there  are  no  lights,  and  none  ot 
our  ship's  company  had  been  diere  before, 
and  there  is  only  a  narrow  channel  between 
Re^kjanes  Point  and  a  dangerous  reef 
which  runs  twenty  miles  out  to  sea.  A 
fierce  tidal  current  came  running  up  against 
the  ocean  wave,  which  made  a  confused  and 
savage  sea ;  the  water  on  our  deck  foanied 
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round  masts  and  hatchways,  and  it  seemed 
altogether  like  one  of  Cooper's  sea-novels, 
more  exciting  than  .pleasant,  till  we  were 
safe  round  the  dangerous  point,  and  thankful 
to  tumble  into  even  damp  berths,  till  we  woke 
to  a  sunnj' morning  off  Reykjavik,  just  a  week 
out  from  Leith. 

We  were  in  a  fine  frith,  the  Faxa  Fiord, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  purple  mountains, 
trending  away  westward,  till  fifty  miles  away 
the  snows  of  the  last  of  the  range,  SnKfell 
Jokull,  glimmered  like  a  daylight  moon, 
bouthwardp,  on  rising  ground,  lay  the  little 
town,  a  fat  range  of  hills  showing  beyond 
it.  Either  Reykjavik  has  been  somewhat 
slandered,  or  it  is  much  improved ;  it  consists 
mostly  of  trim  little  wooden  houses,  painted 
black  and  white,  set  in  broad  graveled  alleys, 
and  on  the  smallest  provocation  fluttering  the 
red  Danish  flag  from  many  roofs.  There 
no  pier  nor  inner  harbour,  only  some  woodi 
jetties,  but  usually  there  is  a  fair  amount  of 
shipping  in  the  fine  roadstead.  On  one  side 
are  the  turf  hovels,  the  split  fish  spread  over 
field  and  shore,  and  the  vigorous  consequent 
smell,  noticed  by  several  travellers.  There 
is  no  regular  inn,  but  the  want  of  it  is  little 
felt  by  travellers  with  good  introductions ; 
the  week  that  we  spent  there  at  this  time 
was  a  series  ol  hospitalities. 

The  first  ride  in  Iceland  was  memorable 
to  us.  We  rode  in  the  evening  to  a  lonely 
sea-inlet,  where  was  a  drove  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  ponies,  destined  for  our  steamer. 
A  bevy  ol  wild  lads  and  girls,  on  bare-backed 
ponies,  careered  about,  and  all  proceeded  to 
drive  them  to  Reykjavik.  A  splendid  sun- 
set lighted  the  Faxa  Fiord  and  surrounding 
hills,  and  the  brown  stony  waste  over  which 
we  hurled,  chasing  and  driving  the  pontes, 
wlio  with  their  tumbling  hog-manes  and 
Wild  heads,  neighing,  kicking,  and  scouring 
Jiere  and  there,  were  wonderfully  picturesque. 
Then,  by  our  watches  rather  than  the  sky,  we 
realised  for  the  first  time  in  the  north,  that 
it  was  midnight,  broad  "daylight,"  but  hushed 
and  still ;  the  little  islands  in  the  neighbour- 
ing sea  were  covered  with  ducks  asleep  on 
their  nests ;  nothing  stirred,  though  all  was 
bright,  red  clouds  lingered  still  in  the  north- 
west, and  close  by  was  the  clear  yellow  light 
of  dawn,  where  the  sun  would  soon  be  up 
over  the  mountains. 

After  more  than  a  week  at  hospitable  Reyk- 
javik, one  lovely  summer  day  we  started  for 
the  Geysir.  Every  one  goes  to  see  Geysir,  as  it 
is  only  seventy  miles  from  the  town,  so  that  the 
trip  may  be  made  during  the  nine  days'  stay  of 
the  post-ship ;  but  as  Geysir  does  not  always 


"  receive,"  it  may  prove  a  disappointing  expe- 
dition. We  were  fortunate  in  our  guide,  Mr. 
Oddur  V.  Gislason,  a  theological  candidate, 
the  experience  of  nearly  three  months'  com- 
panionship being  that  the  more  we  saw  of 
him  the  better  we  liked  him,  and  the  success 
of  our  journey  was  greatly  owing  to  his 
unfailing  good  humour,  energy,  and  kindly 
care.  He  brought  with  him  his  comfortable 
little  marquee  tent,  with  divisions ;  we  took 
— besides  a  tiny  batierie  de  cuitinf — some 
provisions,  cork  mattresses,  plaids,  and  water- 
proofs, so  that  with  the  addition  of  a  folding 
bath,  we  had  good  furnished  apartments 
wherever  we  went.  As  we  did  not  mean 
to  hurry,  we  took  only  nine  ponies  this  time, 
which  gave  us  four  to  ride,  three  for  baggage, 
and  two  relays ;  the  fourth  rider  being  Skull, 
a  youth  who  drove  for  us.  And  so  on  the 
and  of  July  we  started  gaily  over  the  btown 
desert  bordering  Reykjavik.  It  has  no 
beauty  except  the  distant  views  over  sea  and 
mountains,  this  day  exquisite  in  tint.  The 
Salmon  river,  four  miles  oft,  was  of  the  deep- 
est blue,  not  less  intense  in  hue  were  two 
lakes  we  passed  further  on ;  but  for  the  extra- 
ordinary vividness  of  colour,  the  landscape 
reminded  me  of  our  Hebrides. 

The  glory  of  Iceland  is  its  colouring ;  with 
considerable  experience  of  the  finest  scenery 
n  Europe,  I  could  not  but  feel  that  even  Swil- 
lerland,  unless  perhaps  above  the  constant 
snow  line,  is  not  so  clear  and  gUttering ;  Italy, 
with  a  stronger  light,  hasnot  its  peculiar  purity, 
and  Scotland,  after  it  seems  toned  down  with 
a  damp  sponge.  The  forms  of  Icelandic 
scenery  are,  however,  more  curious  than 
beautiful,  though  they  had  for  me  a  weird 
fiiscination.  There  is  often  great  width  of 
contour,  the  hills  are  in  long  hummocked 
masses,  with  perhaps  a  volcanic  cone  sud- 
denly breaking  the  outline;  there  is  a  sort 
of  disconnected,  uncombined  effect  about 
the  landscape,  easy  to  perceive  but  difficult 
to  describe.  Trees  wisuld  not  suit  it,  and 
its  wistful  melancholy  crandeur  is  partly,  no 
doubt,  owing  to  the  aosence  everywhere  of 
enclosures,  square  fietds,.  roads;  all  lines, 
indeed,  save  those  curver  which  nature  never 
draws  amiss.  The  road,  When  there  is  one, 
is  generally  a  mere  product  of  the  hoofs  of 
a  hundred  generations  of  ponies,  sometimes 
worn  into  a  deep  ditch  or  hollow  way,  some- 
times branching  into  a  dozen  little  tracks, 
just  large  enough  for  their  smaD  feet,  and  it 
needs  some  practice  to  choose  the  best  line. 
It  is  merry  riding  in  the  pure  light  air,  the 
loose  ponies  rattle  on  before,  constantly  one 
or  another  strays  off  after  some  fancy  of  its 
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OOTi,  and  has  to  be  chased  back  by  ihc 
drivers,  who,  dashing  up  and  down,  cracking 
their  whips  and  shouting,  adjuring  the  ponies 
byname  to  keep  the  path  or  bewaie  of  the 
dogs,  make  the  cavalcade  lively ;  and  the 
my  must  be  bad  indeed  to  reduce  it  to  a 
walking-pace,  which  always  causes,  the  loose 
ponies  to  stray  mote.  We  usually  rode  at  a 
ileady  trot,  but  with  many  little  halts,  now 
lo  adjust  a  bou,  now  to  mend  a  rope,  or 
perhaps  to  bait  our  little  steeds  on  some 
choice  bit  of  grass. 

The  evening  had  grown  cloudy  when  we 
suddenly  came  to  a  deep  cleft  and  rough  rocky 
steps  leading  downwards ;  this  was  the  well- 
known  Allmanna  g/d,  or  rift,  a  long  split 
between  two  Java  precipices.  We  came  out 
by  a  side  opening  into  the  solitary  grassy 
valley  below,  the  celebrated  Tingvellir,  all 
unchanged  since  the  days  of  the  old  com- 
monwealth; it  seemed  still  ready  for  the 
booths  of  the  freemen  who  flocked  here  of 
old  from  all  parts  of  the  island  for  their 
annual  parliament.  The  only  buildings  are 
the  little  timber  church  across  the  river,  and 
the  Iqw  turf-house  of  its  parson  close  by. 
We  hurri«d  to  the  church,  eager  for  coffee 
and  supper,  fifter  our  seve,T  h»«lS'  ride.  It 
may  seem  at  iir^t  somcwbin  sacrilegious  to 
sup  in  apewand'Blcei>in  a  church,  but  when 
my  friend  and  I  bitd  shaken  down  our  cork 
mattresses  and^laJdS  .on  each  side  of  the 
altar-rails,  w«' thought  it -looked  fairly  com- 
i  fortable,  ^'d  could  not  but  approve  of  the 
custom/ of  giving  the  best  buildinj^  in  the 
lan(J.''tverywhere  lo  the  church,  which  in  its 
Mfn  lends  them  to  strangers  like  ourselves. 

The  weather  was  unsettled,  so  we  lingered 
all  next  day  at  Tingvellir ;  rain  came  on  in 
the   evening,  and  continued  till  noon  the 
follon'ing  day,  when  we  started  up  the  moun- 
tain  track,  and  thence  in  three  hours  de- 
scended into  the  green  valley  of  Laugardalr. 
We  rode  close  under  wild  impending  moun- 
ta.ins,  where  black  crags  and  red  corries  con- 
trasted with  tracks  of  most  wonderfully  green 
moss  ;  on  our  other  hand  a  lake  lay  in  a  wide 
plain,  far-otr  rivers  shining  in  the  distance  be- 
low a  range  of  misty  hills.  We  had  been  riding 
among  the  mountains  again  for  an  hour  or 
two  before  we  reached  a  wide  river  swelled 
by  the  recent  rains,  the  Bruar-k,  or  Bridge 
Rivet — bridges  being  very  rare  in  Iceland, 
Midway  across  this  stream  its  broken  waters 
f3.ll    foaming  into  a  deep  cleft  in  its  rocky 
bed,   and  over  this  a  few  wet  planks  were 
fixed,   the  ponies   marching  over   them  un- 
hesitatingly mldn'ay  in  the  deep  ford.     The 
turbulent  river,  with  its  clear  flashing  waters 


rolling  down  among  the  dark  lonely  hills, 
delighted  me ;  had  it  been  a  little  later 
in  the  season  we  would  have  camped  there, 
and  tried  the  fishing ;  but  as  it  was  we  rode 
on  to  the  church  of  Utlith,  which  we  reached 
in  the  dear  twilight  of  eleveri  p.m.  The  church 
was  as  small  as  it  couW  be,  and  half  full  of 
wool  already>,^trt '  we  took  the  rest  of  it, 
and  tliere  .rome"'  -eourteous  damsels  soon 
served  Jiff  with  coffee,  good- even  for  Iceland, 
and^ere  we  slept  hardly  less  quietly  than 
tb^aead  folk  just  outside,  ■ , 

It  rained  in  the  morning,  except  when  it 
was  blowing,  very  hard  indeed  ;  so,  after 
breakfast,  we  went  over  to  the  neighbouring 
deer,  or  farm-house,  and  into  a  cavern  called 
the  Eldhus,  or  kitchen,  where,  with  patience, 
a  person  who  can  stand  steadily  on  one  foot 
may  dry  the  otlier  over  the  few  sticks  that, 
crackling  between  two  rough  stones,  count 
as  the  kitchen  fire.  Nice  people  were  there, 
who  made  much  of  us,  and  gave  us  excellent 
cream.  About  one  it  cleared  up,  and  j we 
cantered  off  merrily,  sometimes  over  sound 
turf,  hut  sometimes  plashing  through  bogs, 
which  had  brunk  so  much  rain  that  I  feared 
they  would  sWllow  us  down  as  something 
solid.  At  length  we  came  out  from  the  hills 
on  a  sloping  plain,  which,  except  where  one 
snowy  peak  showed  beyond  it,  melted  into 
misty  distance.  Near  us  it  was  dotted  here 
and  tliere  with  clouds  of  steam  rising  from 
the  ground.  We  rode  over  the  soil  blasted 
by  sulphurous  vapours  to  the  larthest  and 
biggest  of  these  clouds;  and  this  was  Geysir, 
and  here  we  dismounted  on  a  bit  of  green- 
sward, and  prepared  to  pitch  our  tent.  This 
may  not  read  as  if  the  place  were  pretty,  nor 
was  it ;  it  looked  odd  and  perhaps  a  little 
mean.;  but  then  the  lamps  were  not  lighted. 
Soon  we  found  much  that  was  curious. 
Hunger  impelled  us  to  the  accredited  kitchen, 
Blezi,  which  is  a  pool  like  a  wide,  deep 
crevasse  in  a  blue  glacier ;  the  boiling  water 
is  so  exquisitely  pure  that  the  silica  rocks 
below  become  bright  blue  through  its  medium. 
To  Blezi  we  confided  a  joint  of  lamb,  a  tin 
of  preserved  fowl,  and  a  fish,  tying  them  in 
strings  and  lowering  diem.  I  regret  to  say 
he  swallowed  our  fish ;  the  string  breaking, 
we  beheld  it  deep  blue  in  the  depths,  and 
no  doubt  it  is  now  a  petrifaction.  Round 
the  margin  of  this  pool  ran  a  charming  fret- 
work of  petrified  leaves,  chiefly  silverwccd  ; 
many  we  took  away,  but,  like  fairy-money, 
when  we  unpacked  them  they  were  dust. 

The  crater  of  Geysir  is  a  mound  of  silicious 
rock,  whicli  has  been  aptly  compared  to  an 
inverted  oyster-shell  The  pool  is  about  sixi)- 
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five  by  fifty-five  feet  io  diameter,  and  there  the 
transparent  water  simmered  quietly,  looking 
perfectly  incapable  of  any  such  frisky  pro- 
ceeding as  springing  ioto  the  air.  Strokr, 
another  hot  spring  that  boils  and  tosses 
angrily  some  way  down  a  deep  pit  about 
eight  feet  icross,  looks  far  more  violent  and 
flighty,  and  some  of  the  other  smaller  springs 
also  boil  furiously  close  to  the  surface.  Others 
only  make  a  perpetual,  dull,  thudding  noise 
below,  as  if  the  dwarfs  were  forging  metals 
at  the  subterranean  (ires  :  others,  again,  look 
quite  quiet  and  Limpid,  and  he  in  little  fairy 
arches  or  caves  of  greenish  moss,  when 
bright  flowers  and  little  delicate  ferns  nestli 
in  a  southern  climate.  Excellent  hot-houses 
might  be  made  here,  and  grapes  grown  to 
supply  the  island.  As  it  is  the  farmer,  who 
owns  the  land  and  charges  a  trifie  for  the 
tent-stance,  finds  it  not  worth  while  to  put 
up  a  hut  in  the  wilderness  for  the  few 
travellers,  who  must,  therefore,  bring  a  tent, 
or  wander  about  all  night  Three  such 
homeless  beings  rather  disturbed  our  first 
night  in  the  tent ;  they  were  Icelanders,  two 
girls  and  a  youth,  who  beguiled  the  time  by 
singing  and  talking,  and  causing  Strokr  to 
explode  at  the  dead  of  night,  with  thunder- 
ing, hissing,  and  roaring.  I  was  lazily  glad 
to  hear  it  was  only  Strokr,  who  would  doubt- 
less give  us  an  eruption  whenever  we 
wished ;  so  there  was  no  need  to  turn  out. 
Next  day  the  weather  was  lovely,  the  lamps 
were  tit,  and  all  was  transfigured.  The 
distant  snow-mountain  gleamed  with  opal 
lights,  the  ferruginous  soil  and  dark  colour- 
ing of  the  near  hills  were  glowing  reds  and 
ridi  pui^les,  and  the  boiling  water-jets 
seemed  like  handfuls  of  diamonds  tossed  into 
the  sunny  air.  We  now  had  the  desert  all  to 
ourselves.  We  strolled  about  as  far  as  the 
river  would  let  us ;  we  bathed,  and  dried  all 
that  was  wet,  and  cooked  an  excellent 
dinner.  Moreover,  we  cut  a  pile  of  turf  and 
flung  it  into  Strokr,  and  in  about  twenty 
minutes  the  fountain  hurled  up  to  a  great 
height,  I  suppose  eighty  or  ninety  feet ;  again 
and  again  it  leapt  into  the  sky,  flinging  down 
mud  and  pebbles,  and  our  tuif  thoroughly 
boiled.  After  nearly  an  hour,  when  we 
thought  it  was  all  over,  we  were  startled  by 
the  roost  beautiful  jet  of  all,  because  the 
purest,  the  water  having  partly  cleansed  itself 
from  the  mud. 

About  six  o'clock  p.m.  a  low  subterranean 
thunder  made  the  ground  shudder,  and 
Geysir  rose  a  little  in  the  centre  in  a  pure 
white  jet  glittering  in  the  sunshine,  in  size 
and  form  like  a  veiled  white  woman,  remind- 


ing one  of  Fouquc's  "  Undine  "  rising  fr<Mn 
the  fountain.  It  gently  subsided,  and  the 
water  brimmed  over  the  basin  and  ran  down 
the  rocks.  That  evening,  one  of  the  loveliest 
sunsets  I  ever  saw  made  the  whole  sky  blaze 
with  splendid  hues,  which  were  variously 
reflected  in  the  strange  water-springs.  Even 
when  we  lay  down  in  our  plaids  about  mid- 
night, we  could  not  persuade  ourselves  to 
close  up  the  tent,  so  warm  was  the  daylight 
night,  so  brilliant  the  sky.  Gislason  stood 
on  the  edge  of  the  crater,  and  invoked 
Geysir  by  all  sorts  of  adjurations,  ancient 
and  modem,  from  Odin  onwards,  to  appear. 
Finally,  he  tJirew  in  a  silver  coin  as  a  bribe, 
and  counselled  us  to  be  on  the  alert.  So 
twice  in  the  night  when,  the  underground 
thundering  round  us,  we  all  ran  out  only  to 
see  the  wan  white  figure  rise  and  fall  ^ain, 
but  we  remarked  it  had  grown  taller.  It  was 
morning  when  the  warning  cannon  went  oft 
again,  and  this  time,  after  the  eight-foot  rise. 
the  fountain  did  not  subside.  With  a  boom- 
ing roar,  not  a  mere  central  jet,  but  the 
whole  of  the  water  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
crater,  rose  majestically  in  a  great  massive 
dome  higher  and  higher,  till  it  was  lost  in 
steam  in  the  sky.  The  height  was  said  to 
be  about  a  hundred  feet,  but  what  with  the 
noise  and  the  steaming,  the  wind  swaying 
the  column  to  leeward,  and  the  torrents  oC 
hot  water  that  were  pouring  down  one  did 
not  know  where  next,  I  was  thankful  to  be 
unscientific,  and  to  confine  myself  to  looking 
and  running  out  of  the  way.  The  water 
sank  and  rose  again  five  or  six  times,  the 
later  eruptions  being  lower,  and  the  whole 
commotion  subsiding  by  degrees,  till  at  last 
all  was  calm,  and  there  was  not  a  drop  of 
water  left  in  the  crater.  When  it  was  cool 
enough  to  walk  on,  we  went  to  the  brink  of 
the  well  in  the  centre,  and  could  only  just 
see  the  boiling  water  tossing  far  below. 

The  weather  had  now  become  cold  and 
rainy,  so  we  lounged  in  the  crater,  enjoying 
the  comfort  that  can  be  derived  from  sitting 
on  a  hot  oven  under  a  cold  shower-bath. 
Moreover,  Gislason  found  the  blackened 
piece  of  silver,  which,  from  its  position,  had 
evidently  been  erupted,  and  now  it  decorates- 
my  watch-chain  as  a  memorial  that,  like  some 
other  Icelanders,  Geysir  refuses  all  payment 
from  travellers.  The  water  gradually  filled 
up  the  crater,  which  by  evening  was  brimming 
over,  and  the  ground  began  to  throb  again  ; 
all  the  springs  seemed  m  mad  commotion ; 
in  fact,  it  was  a  general  boil  over.  It  rained 
heavily,  but  the  time  passed  cheerily  in  our 
comforUble    little  tent,   where    the    boxes 
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served  as  tables.  We  cooked,  and  drew,  and 
sang,  and  read  Icelandic  till  night,  when  it 
continued  pouring,  so  it  was  fortunate  the  tent 
was  a  dr)-  one.  Twice  Geysir  called  us  in 
the  night,  but  only  the  white  figure  rose, 
who  seemed  to  rac  now  a  witcb  of  the  worst 
kind  as  I  waded  through  lukewarm  water  to 
sec  her.  But  we  could  not  miss  the  chance 
ol  seeing  another  grand  eruption.  Rain  in 
the  morning.  Our  tent  was  heavy  with 
moisture,  everything  had  got  wet  the  evening 
befoie,  and  nothing  could  be  dried ;  so  all 
was  damp  but  our  spirits  when  we  started 
to  ride,  under  slashing  rain,  through  wet 
morasses,  back  to  Tingveliir.  It  cleared  up 
after  awhile,  but  die  sun  was  still  watery, 
and  had  no  drying  power.  It  was  pleasant 
dashing  along  the  green  valley  by  LAugevatn, 
where  we  were  joined  by  a  rural  dean  on  his 
visitation  tour,  mounted  on  a  very  clever 
pony.  At  the  neighbouring  far  n,  where  we 
halted  to  rest,  we  were  told  that  the  road 
further  on  had  become  almost  impassable 
from  the  rain.  Nevertheless  we  pushed  on, 
diverging  from  the  usual  track  to  visit  a  very 
curious  extinct  crater  called  Tintron.  The 
black  pit  of  unknown  depth  is  arched  over 
by  reddish-coloured  lava  of  the  most  gro- 
tesque forms,  and  it  lies  isolated  in  an 
ashen  plain  near  a  range  of  cinder  crags. 
The  road,  when  we  reached  it,  was  a  mere 
ditch  of  yellow  water  rising  to  the  stirrups, 
flooding  lava  boulders  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  bolsters ;  but  the  ponies  felt 
through  the  thick  water  for  the  lava  with 
their  little  feet,  and  seemed  never  at  fault 
Rain  again  before  we  reached  Tingveliir  at 
half-past  ten ;  the  people  had  gone  to  bed, 
and  I  thought  the  church  key  would  never 
come  as  we  stood  at  the  door,  battered  by 
wind  and  wet  like  outcast  spirits.  But  here 
it  is  at  last,  and  coffee,  never  more  welcome. 
It  shone  brilliantly  during  the  three  days 
which  we  now  passed  at  Tingveliir,  with 
which  we  were  charmed.  Seldom  indeed 
does  a  place  visited  for  its  hiBtoric  interest 
so  fiillil  all  expectation.  For  nothing  here 
is  changed.  Names  and  places  are  all  unal- 
tered, and  the  old  sagas  are  living  realities, 
and  our  best  guides  about  these  solitudes, 
which  seem  waiting  for  the  return  of  the 
ancient  heroes.  The  grassy  valley  lies  be- 
tween two  long  cliffs  of  lava ;  the  one  to  the 
west  is  split  up  again  into  a  deep  rift,  form- 
ing a  green  feiry  valley  only  a  few  yards 
across,  but  more  tlian  a  mile  long ;  and  at 
one  point  the  great  Ox  River  flings  itself 
over  the  western  crag  in  one  broad  fall, 
and,  after  a  short  course  in  the  nft,  breaks 


out  into  the  broader  valley,  and  flows  gentlj 
down  half  a  mile  to  the  lake.  This  lake 
about  twelve  miles  long  by  ten  broad,  with  i 
fine  mountain  barrier,  is  strangely  lonely.  Nt 
sail  animates  its  surface,  no  houses  dot  iti 
solitary  shores ;  it  is  le^  to  the  swans  anc 
wild  ducks,  and  at  this  time  to  ourselves,  tc 
enjoy  alone.  Parallel  to  the  great  rift,  anothei 
long  chasm  has  split  up  the  opposite  lava 
ells',  leaving  a  n-a11  of  rock  running  up  the 
centre.  This  is  the  place  whence  the  laws 
were  promulgated  of  old,  the  Logberg. 
Here,  as  you  sit  on  the  long  grass,  facing 
the  lake  with  mountains  all  round,  you  have 
on  either  hand  a  straight  cleft,  down  which 
you  look  thirty  or  forty  feet  into  clear  dark 
water  twice  that  depth,  reflecting  the  over 
hanging  rocks  with  their  lichened  greys  and 
greenery,  and  flowing,  like  Dante's  Lethe, — 

"  Witb  ■  bnnni,  brmni  mrmi. 
U  nder  the  ihadc  perpetDJil  which  uftfei 

These  chasms,  into  which  the  river  flow: 
by  a  subterranean  inlet,  quite  isolate  tht 
Hill  of  Laws  except  at  one  narrow  neck  oi 
land.  To  be  sure,  at  one  point  the  rock) 
walls  approach  within  eighteen  feet  of  each 
other,  and  here,  according  to  ancient  tradi 
tion,  Flosi,  the  burner  o(  NjU,  and  leadei 
of  his  enemies,  jumped  over  with  his  foe: 
behind  him,  and  Lord  Dufferin  wished  tc 
jump  over  also,  not  to  be  outdone  by  ai 
Icelander.  Looked  at  in  cold  blood,  then 
is  a  most  awkward,  narrow  rocky  shel 
to  alight  on ;  but  Flosi  perhaps  had  th( 
advantage  of  being  in  a  fright.  Old  lavs 
lies  for  miles  round  Tingveliir,  it  is  al 
split  into  fissures  and  chasms,  but  is  full  o: 
pretty  details  from  the  luxuriant  growth  oi 
bog-myrtle,  crow-berries,  bJae-berries,  wile 
thyme, and  flowers;  here  and  there  aclefl  oi 
pool  of  pure  deep  water  opens  in  the  rocks. 
The  variety  of  the  place  is  one  of  its  many 
charms.  It  seemed  wonderful  that  we  should 
have  it  all  to  ourselves,  wonderful  that  there 
should  be  no  house  for  miles  and  n.ile: 
round,  but  the  tiny  parsonage.  There  ar* 
many  stone  foundations  left  of  the  booths, 
that  used  formerly  to  be  built  by  the  people 
who  flocked  here  for  the  annual  a/tin^  oi 
parliament ;  and  in  front  of  the  church  is  an 
old  stone  marked  with  the  standard  measures, 
and  supposed  to  date  ftom  the  tenth  century, 

The  sun  was  very  hot  during  our  stay, 
but  there  was  always  a  pleasant  crispness  in 
the  pure  air,  and  each  night  a  splendid  sun- 
set lit  the  sky,  the  lake,  the  cataract,  and 
the  snowy  and  purple  hilb,  with  a  blaze  ol 
changing  colouring. 
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It  was  with  quite  a  wrench  that  we  tore 
ourselves  away  from  the  valley  on  the  12th  of 
July,  bound  for  Reykjavik,  by  a  longer  and 
more  interesting  route  than  the  one  we  had 
come  by.  The  weather  continued  beautiful. 
The  riding  was  good,  and  much  of  it  over 
sound  turf.  We  halted  in  a  green  pastoral 
valley  near  a  pretty  little  rocky  lake.  Inthe 
evening  we  reached  the  parsonage  of  Ren- 
nyvellir,  and  found  the  bachelor-parson  who 
received  us,  as  we  supposed  so  occupied  with 
his  outside  farming,  that  he  could  not  attend 
to  the  inside  of  the  house,  which  suggested  the 
hole  of  an  untidy  rabbit— much  magnified. 
Yet  he  had  a  large  household,  and  was  drain- 
ing his  fine  pasture-land  scientifically  into  the 
pretty  river  which  runs  through  the  vallfey. 
We  improved  the  guest-room  by  taking  out 
the  whole  window,  frame'  and  all,  as  it  was 
not  made  to-  open  ;  and  we  longed  further  to 
improve  it  by  turning  in  the  stream.  Here, 
however,  was  a  good  collection  of  books  in 
Latin,  Danish,  English,  German,  and  Spanish, 
all  of  which  seemed  familiar  to  our  host. 

Next  day  a  strange  tittle  mounlcd  fiineral 
procession  came  up  through  the  lonely  grassy 
valley  to  the  church,  some  seafaring  men 
bringing  two  drowned  sailors  in  coffins, 
balanced  on  the  backs  of  ponies.  First  the 
people  sang  in  the  church,  the  clergynnan  in 
his  ruff  and  gown  standing  by  the  altar ; 
then  they  dug  the  graves,  and  then  followed 
a  service  in  the  churchyard,  much  resembling 
the  Anglican  funeral  service,  especially  I  re- 


cognised the  burial  ritual  of  "  Earth  to 
earth."  All  this  lasted  very  long,  and  as  it 
was  not  considered  respectful  to  go  till  it  was 
over,  we  did  not  start  till  four  o'clock.  Then 
we  cantered  up  a  wild  valley  between  bare, 
scarped  hills,  and  thence  over  a  bright  green 
bog,  filling  up  another  dark  valley.  I  have 
always  stood  in  awe  of  bogs,  and  there  was  a 
size,  depth,  and  brilliancy  about  this  one 
which  seemed  to  me  almost  sublime ;  but  I 
had  not  then  ridden  over  Myra  (or  mire) 
Sysslu.  Following  our  guide  closely,  we  did 
pretty  well,  but  a  straying  baggage  pony 
stuck  fast  for  some  time,  kept  only  by  his 
boxes  from  sinking  altogether.  We  halted 
for  awhile,  under  a  pass  over  a  spur  of  the 
mountain  Eysa ;  below  rushed  a  great  river, 
heavy  with  melted  snow  ;  the  dark  mountains 
on  either  side  had  a  good  deal  of  lingering 
snow  in  their  black  ravines,  there  was  no 
touch  of  vegetation,  except  some  vivid  green 
moss,  and  all  looked  very  savage  and  arctic 
The  pass,  though  short,  was  a  sleep  zig- 
zag, and  from  the  top  a  wide  expanse  of  hJil 
and  sea  was  seen,  with  strangely-shaped 
rocks  in  the  foreground,  Down  we  rattled, 
careless  of  the  steepness  of  the  way ;  indeed 
for  the  last  few  hours  we  rode  at  a  good 
canter  or  hand  gallop,  sweeping  the  loose 
ponies  before  us,  nothing  loath  as  they  were 
going  home,  all  the  way  to  Reykjavik,  where 
we  airived  at  10-30  P.M.,  glad  for  a  few  days 
at  least  to  return  to  the  comforts  of  civilised 
life.  E.  J.  o. 


SKETCH   OF    A    JOURNEY    ACROSS    AFRICA 

By  VERNEY  LOVBXT  CAMERON,  Libutekaht  Royal  Navy, 


TAKING  up  my  journey  again  from  where 
I  left  off  last  number,  we  left  Kaw^l^ 
on  the  13th  of  March,  1874,  I  could 
not  get  away  till  past  one  o'clock;  as  my 
people  spent  the  beads,  which  had  been  given 
to  them  to  buy  food,  in  getting  drunk,  1 
had  to  wait  until  they  were  sober,  and  we 
only  made  a  short  distance,  camping  a  short 
way  south  of  Jumah  Metrikani's  permanent 
settlement  at  Point  Infomdo. 

Jura^  Merikani  (properly  Jumah  ibn 
Salira)  is  one  of  the  largest  traders  to 
the  west  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  was  the 
second  or  third  tliat  ever  went  intoManyuema. 
I  had  a  waggon-roof  awning  over  the  stern 
of  tlie  boat,  and  made  my  bed  up  under  it, 


so  as  to  prevent  the  trouble  of  pitching  and 

packing  up  the  tent  every  day. 

The  next  day  we  passed  most  lovely 
country,  with  red  clifi"s  and  the  trees  hang- 
ing over  the  edges,  which  were  reflected  in  the 
beautiful  clear  water.  Had  to  stop  for  two 
or  three  hours  to  patch  a  hole  in  ibt  boat's 
stem,  and  had  dreadful  difficulty  in  getting 
the  men  to  go  on  again. 

In  the  evening  after  we  camped  I  was 
knocked  over  by  a  very  sharp  attack  of  fever, 
and  had  to  halt  a  couple  of  days  until  I  got 
better.  Soon  after  leaving  the  camp  we 
passed  the  mouth  of  the  Malagarazi,  the 
current  of  which  was  perceptible  a  long  way 
the  land,  and  after  a  short  day's  work 
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cain|>ed  at  Ras  Kibw^.  .  In  the  night  there 
was  a  thunderstorm,  accompanied  by  a  little 
wind,  and  my  men  were  all  afraid  to  start 
next  morning  because  of  a  very  slight  surf 
and  swell,  so  that  we  did  not  get  away  till 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  even  then  I  had 
to  give  in  to  them  after  an  hour's  pulling,  and 
camp  at  Machach^zi,  where  we  found  three 
canoes  belonging  to  Wajiji,  who  were  going 
south  to  sell  goats  and  com  for  slaves.  The 
country  all  round  here  is  now  depopulated, 
for  many  years  the  Arabs  and  Wanyamwesi 
drew  tlieir  principal  supply  of  slaves  from 
this  district,  and  the  population  have  either 
all  been  carried  off  into  captivity,  destroyed 
in  the  forays  ofthe  traders,  have  died  of  disease 
or  starvation,  or  emigrated  to  some  less  dis- 
turbed locality. 

On  the  19th  of  March  we  passed  Ras 
Kabogo,  a  sort  of  double  cape  supposed  to 
be  haunted  by  a  devil  and  his  wife,  and  my 
Wajiji  guides  refused  to  pass  without  making 
an  offering,  as  they  were  afraid  of  being  lost 
if  they  neglected  it ;  but  he  must  be  a  very 
poor  devil  if  he  was  satisfied  with  what  they 
gave  him. 

After  Kabogo  we  went  round  a  bay, 
where  Livingstone  and  Stanley  left  the 
lake,  between  it  and  Ras  Kungw^.  The 
shores  of  the  bay  were  mostly  low  and 
marshy,  but  high  hills  spring  up  close  beyond. 
In  this  bay  we  saw  a  few  natives,  and  a  lai^e 
village  of  slave  and  ivory  traders  from  Usu- 
kuma,  one  of  the  districts  of  Unyamwes^. 
Several  rivers  flow  into  the  lake,  but 
most  of  their  mouths  are  hidden  by  the 
Mat^td  grass ;  however,  the  herds  of  hip- 
popotami are  always  numerous  near  to 
them,  and  point  them  out.  The  reason,  I 
believe,  why  hippopotami  are  usually  more 
frequent  near  die  rivers  than  elseivhere  is, 
because  the  current  brings  down  a  quantity 
of  mud  which  is  deposited  near  their  mouths 
and  affords  soil  for  the  growth  of  the  weeds 
on  which  the  animals  feed.  No  hippo- 
potami are  seen  more  than  a  mile  &om  the 
shore  or  in  very  deep  water. 

On  the  23rd  of  March  we  rounded  Ras 
Kungw^,  formed  by  a  bold  mass  of  moun- 
tains, down  the  sides  of  which  torrents  fall  in 
lovely  waterfalls,  and  occasionally  we  saw  a 
few  patches  of  Mtama  belonging  to  some  of 
the  wretched  remains  of  the  inhabitants  who 
have  taken  refuge  in  tlie  more  inaccessible 
parts  of  the  mountains  to  be  more  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  slave-traders. 

In  the  evening  we  camped  near  a  village 
called  Kinagari,  where  the  inhabitants  were 
nrincipally  dependent  on  the  slave  trade  for 


support.  The  Wajiji,  who  rounded  Kabogo 
at  the  same  time  as  ourselves,  sold  their 
cargoes  of  com  and  goats  and  oil  for  slaves 
here,  the  price  of  a  slave  varying  from  three 
to  four  goats,  according  to  quality.  We  Iwd 
to  stop  here  a  day  for  my  men  to  pound 
com,  and  I  went  up  to  see  a  dance  in  the 
village;  they  made  pirouettes,  turned  sum- 
mersaults, &c.,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
big  drum,  which  was  vigorously  beaten  by  a 
man  who  wore  a  remarkably  hideous  mask 
of  zebra-skin,  and  howled  a  sort  of  recita- 
tive describing  the  Waiungu  and  others. 

.During  our  nights  here  we  were  very 
wretched,  owing  to  heavy  raih  and  thunder- 
storms, which  wetted  us  all  through  and  put 
out  the  men's  fires.  About  twelve  o'clock 
on  the  second  night  the  rain  was  so  heavy  as 
to  nearly  swamp  the  boats,  and  a  flash  of 
lightning  came  down  so  dose  that  I  thought 
ive  were  actually  stmck.  The  glare  was 
intense,  and  I  was  quite  blinded  for  some 
minutes.  The  cause  of  this  especially  heavy 
rain  here  was  the  attraction  ofthe  mountains, 
which  almost  overhung  us.  In  the  momiug 
there  was  enough  sun  to  dry  most  of  our  kit, 
and  we  got  on  a  short  distance  in  the  after- 
noon. 

On  the  26th  we  passed  a  small  island,  and 
directly  afterwards  camped,  as  a  little  wind 
and  rain  came  on,  and  frightened  my  gallant 
men.  They  said  at  every  squall,  "Lake 
bad;  canoes  will  be  wrecked;"  and  get  them 
on  I  couldn't.  The  Wajiji,  who  havelived  all 
their  lives  either  on  or  dose  to  the  lake,  were 
just  as  timid ;  they  used  to  bring  me  their  hire, 
and  say,  "  Let  us  go  back ;  we  don't  want 
to  die,"  and  the  trouble  and  bother  they 
caused  was  almost  indescribable. 

The  lake  here  seemed  to  turn  to  the 
south-eastward,  and  look  as  if  it  were 
coming  to  an  end;  the  land  on  our  side 
dose  to  the  shores  became  lower,  the 
hills  near  the  lake  being  tow  and  rounded, 
and  not  running  more  than  two  hundred  feet 
or  so  above  the  level  of  the  water  ;  the  country 
was  very  fertile,  and  would,  I  fancy,  form  a 
splendid  position  for  a  mission-station. 

On  the  aSdi  we  came  to  the  island  of 
Kabogo,  and  pulled   between   it  and    the 
mainland  through  a  broad    deep  channel, 
which  had   bars  at  each  end.    The  island 
was  thickly  populated  and  well  cultivated,  ', 
and  both  on  it  and  on  the  mainland  were  1 
numerous  fan-palms,  of  whidi  the  people  | 
eat  the  fruit,  though  they  have  not  found    ' 
out    how    to    make    palm-wine;    they    are 
quite  contented  with  pombe.    Gulls,  darters, 
lilv- trotters,  and  other  waterfowl,  nxre  nume- 
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rous,  and  the  natives  sold  us  some  fish  in 
exctenge  for  palm-oil,  which  we  had  brought 
from  Ujiji  with  us. 

The  rhipf  livpfl  nn  thp  mninlan^  in  a  largp 


fenced-in  village.  In  order  to  land  we 
had  to  force  our  way  through  a  mass 
of  weeds  and  canegrass;  there  were  pas- 
sages    through    which    the  small    canoes  of 


Tlic  Soko  or  Uaika  PUce  at  Kawels  Ujiji. 
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the  natives  could  pass  easily ;  but  our  large 
boats  from  TJjiji  coutd  only  be  got  along  by 
dint  of  much  hauling,  shoving,  and  tinging. 
The  grass  and  canes  were  so  thick,  that  as 
we  beat  them  down  on  each  side  the  men 


could  get  out  of  the  boats  and  stand  on 
them. 

At  the  chiefs  village  I  found  a  half-caste 
Arab  trader,  who  had  come  here  by  land 
from  Unyanyemb^  to  buy  ivory  and  slaves. 
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He  bitterly  lamented  the  high  price  of  the 
ialtcr,  having  to  give  forty  yards  of  cloth  for  a 
man  or  woman,  :r.d  twenty  or  thirty  for  a  child. 
Ivory,  however,  was  cheap — thirty^ve  pounds 


for  fifty  yards  of  inferior  cloth.  He  seemed 
to  be  afraid  of  going  back  the  way  he  came, 
as  the  Warori  were  out,  and  had  stolen  some 
cows  sent  as  a  present  by  the  chief  Ua- 


yanyemb^  to  his  son-in-law,  the  chief  here. 
He  at  first  wanted  me  to  take  him  with  me ; 
but  in  the  long-run  decided  to  remain,  as  his 
porters  were  more  a&aid  of  the  lake  than  of 
the  Warori 


We  went  on  firom  here,  passing  some 
more  riven  and  high  clifls,  on  the  face  of 
one  of  which  I  saw  an  outcrop  of  coal  and 
patches  of  marble  and  chalk,  beside  the 
usual  Kranite  and  sandstone.    Our  camps 
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often  now  had  to  be  formed  in  places  beaten 
down  by  hippopotami  in  their  nocturnal 
rambles ;  but  our  fires  kept  them  from  in- 
truding on  us.  The  frogs  used  often  to 
keep  me  awake  at  night  with  their  croaking  : 
some  make  a  noise  like  caulkers  or  riveters; 

.le  of  the  larger  kinds  resemble  smiths  at 
work,  whilst  a  rarer  one  makes  a  noise  like  a 
ratchet -drill,  so  that  with  a  litde  imagination 
>ne  could  shut  one's  eyes  and  fancy  oneself 
n  a  busy  dockyard. 

On  the  znd  of  April  we  put  in  behind  a 
spit  on  account  of  a  sharp  squall ;  there 
were  a  few  huts  on  it,  and  across  its  junction 
with  the  mainland  a  heavy  stockade,  widi  a  , 
crow's  nest  over  the  entrance.  There  were 
a  few  fires  burning  when  we  landed  ;  but  the 
people  had  ail  cleared  out  as  soon  as  they 

'  the  large  boats,  fearing, a  visit  from  the 
slaves  of  the  Arabs,  for  they,  when  away  by 
themselves,  are  far  worsfc-than  their  masters, 
as  they  Iiaveno thought, as  to  what  the  effect  of 
their  indiscriminate  plundering  and  looting 
may  be  hereafter. 

On  the  3rd  of  April  we  carapnd  close  to 
the  moutli  of  the  Musamwira,  the  drain  of  the 
Likwa  lagoon.  The  lake  here  is  washing 
away  its  shores  rapidly,  and  where,  a  few 
years  ago,  were  flourishing  villages,  are  now 
only  shoals,  spits,  and  sandbanks,  on  a  few 
of  which  some  fishermen  have  their  huts. 
Many  very  large  cages  were  lying  about,  which 
are  used  for  catching  fish ;  but  we  could  get 
none,  although  I  offered  a  high  price,  as  I 
had  had  no  meat,  fowl,  or  fish  since  leaving 
the  island  of  Kabogo. 

Many  points  and  bays,  and  the  scenery 
lovely.  Sometimes  we  had  a  fair  wind,  and 
made  sail ;  but  whenever  a  squall  came  on 
there  was  almost  a  mutiny  amongst  my  men 
if  I  did  not  lower  it.  Not  only  were  these 
beauties  afraid  of  squalls,  they  also  funked 
going  any  distance  from  the  land,  always 
wishing  to  hug  the  shore  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible, and  thereby  running  great  risks,  as 
there  are  many  half-sunkea  rocks  in  this 
portion  of  the  lake. 

On  the  7  th  of  April  we  passed  Bas 
Mpimbw^,  a  promontory,  formed  of  enor- 
mous blocks  of  granite  and  conglomerate, 
scattered  about  anyhow,  as  if  ^e  Titans 
had  been  playing  at  building  a  jetty  or 
breakwater.  The  cracks  and  crannies  be- 
tween the  masses  of  stone  had  got  filled  with 
earth,  in  whidi  large  trees  were  growing, 
rendering  the  scene  one  of  striking  beauty. 

The  put  of  the  lake  we  were  now  passing 
had  many  small  islands,  and  the  rocks  in 
several  places  were  of  most  extraordiiuiy 


shapes — one  pair  especially.  They  were 
from  seventy  to  eighty  feet  high,  with  sheer 
smooth  sides,  except  where  the  granite  had 
scaled  a  little. 

Very  little  trade  comes  beyond  this  part, 
where  there  is  a  ferry  from  the  Makakomo 
Islands  to  the  western  shore,  the  southern 
part  of  the  lake  being  an  ofua  incegnita  to 
all  the  Arabs  whom  I  met,  though  they  have 
some  routes  which  go  a  little  to  the  south- 
ward of  it  altogether.  Owing  to  there  being 
no  communication  with  the  outward  world, 
no  European  cloth  finds  its  way  here,  the 
people  being  dressed  in  skins,  bark-cloth,  and 
cotton  of  native  manufacture.  This  native 
cotton  cloth  is  very  coarse  and  heavy,  like  a 
superior  sort  of  gunny-bag,  and  the  com- 
monest pattern  is  a  sort  of  large  shepherd's 
plaid,  white  diviided  into  large  squares 
by  black  lines.  AH,  of  course,  have  the 
fringe,  which  seems  inevitable  in  African 
work.  The  country  of  Ufipa,  which  we  were 
now  passing  through,  used  to  be  rich  in 
cows,  and  even  duriog  Dr.  Livingstone's 
joBijicy  firon  Unyahyemb^  sheep  and  goats 
were  plentifiil;  but  now  the  Watuta  have 
destroyed  every  head  of  large  cattle,  and 
sheep  and  goats  are  very  rare  and  dear. 

After  "Ufipa  we  came  to  the  country  of 
Masorab^,  where  villages  were  few  and  far 
between,  and  the  people  were  afraid  of  all 
strangers,  as  the  Watuta  were  about  in  num- 
bers, and  every  new-comer  was  suspected  of 
beir^  in  league  with  them.  We  here  came 
upon  a  different  formation  in  the  chffs ; 
they  were  composed  entirely  of  innumer- 
able small  strata,  looking  like  courses  of 
brickwork,  and  were  worn  and  weathered 
into  fantastic  forms  and  shapes,  reminding 
one  very  much  of  ruined  buildings  and  ram- 
parts. 

On  the  rSth  of  April  we  arrived  at  Kasan- 
galowa,  a  large  village  in  Ulungu,  the  country 
which,  ioims  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Tangauyiiia.  Kasaagalowa  we  found  in  the 
posaewion  of  jhe  Watut£,  and^altbough  they 
are  -  regular  robbers  and  blackguards,  they 
were  vsry  fiaendly  to  us— », indeed,^  believe 
they  »e  tq  til  caravans.  The  Watuta  re- 
quire n  passng  remark,  as  they  are  a  peculiar 
people  in  Africa.  Originally  they  were  a 
nomad  tribe  who  lived  by  plunder  of  cattle  ; 
but  now  they  are  recruited  from  the  off- 
scouring  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  p^  of  the 
continent  they  infest ;  not  content  with  cattle- 
lifting,  they  also  steal  slaves,  and  everything 
else  th«y  can  lay  their  hands  on.  They  are 
the  same  as  the  Mazitu  of  Livingstone,  and 
spread  from  the  east   coast  to  Sektfl^tu's 
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country,  travelling  about  in  quest  of  plunder, 
and  universally  dreaded  by  all  otlier  tribes. 
1'hey  enlai^c  their  ears  like  the  Wagogo, 
and  wear  peculiarly  cut  aprons  of  skin,  which 
expose  the  upper  part  of  their  buttocks. 

I.«aving  Kasaogalowa,  we  crossed  the  lake 
about  twelve  orfourteen  miles fromiUsouChem 
end,  which  is  hemmed  in  by  a  high  table- 
land, the  edges  of  which  overlunging  the  lake 
form  some  of  the  Enest  cliffs  in  the  world. 
Elephants  were  very  numerous  about  this  part 
of  the  lake,  and  one  night  the  trees  round  our 
camp  were  regularly  polished  by  the  creatures 
nibbing  up  against  them  afler  bathing  in  the 
blue  waters  of  the  lake.  On  the  sind  of 
April  we  arrived  at  Akaluoga,  the  village  of 
Miriro,  the  chief  of  Marungu,  Here  we  found 
a  good  many  Arab  slaves  and  freedmen  for 
trade;  they  have  come  from  Unyanyemb^ 
without  going  near  Kaw^lif,  having  crossed 
the  Tanganyika  at  the  islands  of  Makakoma. 
Banaruui,  cassava,  beans,  &c.,  were  plentiful 
here,  but  I  could  only  get  one  wretched  goat 
for  about  twelve  yards  of  cloth,  which  made 
me  very  angry,  as  I  had  been  hard  up  for 
meal  for  some  time. 

.  The  chief  Miriro  was  a  very  old  man  with 
a  large  white  beaid,  and  his  moustache  and 
whiskers  shaved  off:  he  is  much  fairer  than 
moat  of  his  subjects.  He  was  a  very  big 
chief,  according  to  his  people  and  those  from 
the  coast;  although  he  got  a  very  good  cloth 
from  me,  he  gave  me  nothing  in  return ; 
and  when  he  came  to  return  my  call  began 
to  b^  for  guns  and  powder,  which  I  fancy  he 
did  on  the  instigation  of  the  traders.  How- 
ever, though  stingy  and  avaricious,  he  was 
civil,  and  said  that  the  day  on  which  the  first 
white  man  had  visited  his  place  would  always 
be  remembered  as  a  great  era. 

From  Akalunga  we  went  away  north  with 
slashing  iair  winds,  mountainous  hills  rising 
straight  out  of  the  water  with  roughly-formed 
terraces  on  their  sides,  the  people  employed 
about  their  cukivation  looking  like  flies  on 
the  side  of  tiie  wail.  One  day,  passing  dose 
in  to  the  shore,  I  saw  a  couple  of  gorillas 
amongst  the  trees ;  but  we  passed  them  before 
1  could  get  my  gun  ready,  and  when  I  put 
back  to  try  for  a  shot  I  found  that  they  had 
disappeared.  They  were  great  big  fellows, 
and  looked  larger  than  men.  The  natives 
sij  they  build  a  hut  every  night  and  make  a 
r^lar  bed-place  to  sleep  on  j  but  they  laugh 
at  them  and  call  them  foob,  as,  if  caught  in 
the  rain,  they  do  not  go  to  their  comfortable 
huts  for  shelter,  but  sit  cowering  out  in  the 
open  with  their  hands  clasped  behind  their 
□ecks.    One  or  two  Arab  traders,  at  different 


places  along  the  coast,  told  me  they  could  get 
thirty-five  pounds  of  ivory  for  forty  yards  of 
cloth,  and  a  good  slave  for  twenty. 

On  the  28^  of  April  I  got  into  a  deep  sort  of 
inlet  perfectly  landlocked,  where  I  had  to  wait 
a  day  for  the  J^dA  to  come  up,  as  the  men  in 
her  had  been  frightened  by  a  stiff  hrec/x  the 
day  before,  and  had  put  in  to  a  village  early 
in  the  morning.  Here  I  found  a  large  Arab 
camp,  and  two  very  '^ig  boats  hauled  up  under 
a  shed;  one  pulled  eighteen  and  the  other 
twenty  oars,  and  both  were  fitted  with  masts 
and  sails.  They  were  Iheproperty  of  Jamah 
ibn  Salim,  who  was  reported  to  be  awa)'  in 
Itawa  (Msama's  country),  trading  for  ivory. 
In  the  afternoon,  just  as  I  was  going  to  send 
the  £tisy  back  to  look  for  her,  the  J'ici/e  ar- 
rived, tlie  men  protesting  that  they  had  not 
been  able  to  come  on  the  day  before.  Next 
day  the  men  all  wanted  to  stop,  and  we  did 
did  not  get  away  till  late,  and  could  not  find 
a  camping  place  till  eight  p.m.  As  it  was  so 
late.  I  did  not  have  my  tent  pitclied,  trusting 
to  the  look  of  the  blue  sky  for  the  weather, 
but  was  bitterly  disappointed,  as  about  two 
A.M.  it  came  on  to  rain  in  torrents,  and  in 
the  morning  wc  were  all  very  much  like 
drowned  rats.  After  the  things  were  dry  I 
ordered  aslart,  when  ail  the  men  refused  to 
go  00,  and  Bombay  was  useless,  saying  he 
could,  and  that  the  men  would,  do  nothing. 
I  by  force  of  driving,  however,  got  them  away, 
and  a  short  time  after  we  had  got  outside 
found  out  the  reason  of  their  reluctance ;  a 
shooting  party  belonging  to  Mohammed  ibn 
Gharib  was  camped  near,  and  my  people  had 
seen  some  of  them  and  wanted  to  have  a 
yam;  their  canoe  put  out  to  have  a  talk, 
and  I  found  they  had  been  away  from  Ujiji 
for  six  months,  but  had  only  got  a  very  little 
ivory,  and  that  the  next  day  they  were  going 
to  cross  over  the  lake  on  their  way  back,  all 
their  stores  being  exhausted. 

On  the  13th  of  May  we  reached  the 
country  of  Uguhha,  but  only  put  in  at  the 
village  of  a  chief  called  Luluki,  to  have  a  look 
at  a  rejiorted  hot  spring.  I  had  a  hot 
and  tiring  walk,  and  my  feet  being  very 
sore,  it  was  rather  nasty  work  getting  to 
iL  The  temperature  of  the  water  when  I  got 
there  was  96"  Fah.,  but  I  heard  aftenvards 
that  sometimes  it  was  nearly  boiling,  and  that 
people  had  been  scalded  by  it.  There  was  a 
small  spring  of  gas  under  the  surface  of  the 
water,  which  made  it  keep  on  bubbling  up 
like  soda  water. 

Two  days  after  this  I  discovered  the 
Lukuga,  a  largish  stream  going  out  of  the 
Lake.     I  went  down  it  about  five  miles,  and 
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was  then  stopped  by  the  floating  vegetation 
the  river  there,  however,  was  from  three  to 
five  fathoms  deep,  and  a  current  of  about 
knot  an  hour  set  us  strongly  into  the  edge  of 
the  grass.  This  river  Lukuga  flows  out  in 
the  only  break  in  the  hne  of  mountains  and 
hills  by  which  the  Tanganyika  is  encircled, 
and  according  to  all  descriptions  joins  the 
Luvwa  (Livingstone's  Lualaba)  a  short  way 
below  Moero. 

Having  found  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  my 
next  idea  was  to.  follow  it  to  its  junction 
with  the  Lualaba;  but  I  was  obliged  to  go 
back  to  Ujiji  to  get  the  men  and  stores  I 
had  left  there,  before  I  could  again  start 
west.  When  I  arrived  at  Ujiji  I  found  that 
the  greater  portion  of  my  stores  had  been 
wasted  or  stolen,  and  could  get  no  account 
of  how  they  had  gone,  and  was  therefore 
obliged  to  buy  more  to  prevent  future  starva- 
tion. My  donkeys  were  reduced  to  four, 
and  they  were  not  fit  for  the  road,  so  I  sold 
them  for  what  they  would  fetch. 

I  found  it  utterly  impracticable  to  follow 
the  Lukuga,  as  none  of  my  men  would  go 
anywhere  without  a.  guide,  and  as  no  one  at 
Ujiji  had  ever  been  to  the  Lukuga.  I  could 
not  get  one,  and  had  to  avail  myself  of  the 
services  of  a  half-caste  Arab,  Syde  Mezrui,  to 
show  me  the  road  to  Nyangwd.  This  fellow  at 
first  made  professions  of  doing  everything  in 
his  power  for  me,  and  promised  to  obtain 
canoes  when  I  got  to  Nyangw§,  in  which 
I  might  follow  the  river  to  the  sea-coast. 
Whilst  at  Ujiji  I  received  letters  from  home, 
dated  the  ist  oi  July,  1873,  which  had 
passed  through  some  curious  vicissitudes  on 
their  journey  from  Unyanyetnb^.  They  were 
sent  on  by  the  Liwali  there  by  an  Arab 
caravan,  which  was  attacked  and  dispersed 
by  some  of  Mirambo's  people,  and  those 
who  escaped  abandoned  everything,  includ- 
ing my  letters.  A  short  time  after  another 
caravan  was  attacked  by  the  same  men,  but 
beat  them  off,  shooting  two  or  three,  and 
on  one  of  the  dead  bodies  they  found  the 
packet  of  letters. 

I  now  discharged  such  of  my  men  as 
were  afraid  or  unwilling  to  proceed,  and  after 
packing  up  a  map  of  the  Tanganyika  and 
the  journals,  and  a  map  of  Dr.  Livingstone's 
ivhich  I  had  found  at  Ujiji,  in  the  possession 
of  Mohammed  ibn  Salih,  and  some  other 
small  things,  and  despatching  them  to  the 
coast  in  charge  of  my  servant  and  two  other 
men,  set  out  for  Kaseng^  on  the  west  shore 
of  the  lake,  in  company  with  Syde. 

Our  journey  to  Kaseng^  was  uneventful, 
except    that  the    night    during   which   we 


crossed  from  the  east  to  the  west  it  came 
on  to  blow  hard,  and  we  had  heavy  work  to 
reach  the  island  of  Kivisa,  near  the  landing 
on  the  main,  in  the  Betsy;  and  the  ntile 
got  to  leeward  altogether,  and  had  to  put  in 
at  Kigoma  and  wait  till  the  weather  mode- 
rated before  rejoining  us.  We  left  the  shore 
of  the  lake  on  the  jrst  of  May,  and  the 
same  day  reached  Ruanda,  the  chief  town 
of  Uguhha,  which  was  very  populous.  The 
people  formed  a  regular  lane  all  the  way 
through  the  town  ;  and,  to  add  a  ridiculous 
feature  to  the  scene,  an  unfortunate  sheep, 
not  being  able  to  find  a  way  through  the 
crowd,  trotted  along  just  in  front  of  me, 
ba-aing  the  whole  time.  At  Ruanda  I  got 
extra  porters  to  carry  some  of  my  loads,  as 
the  men  of  the  caravan  were  all  out  of  con- 
dition on  account  of  having  been  so  long 
without  marching ;  and  I  also  bought  some 
goats,  as  they  were  cheap  and  plentiful.  The 
chief  at  Ruanda  was  supposed  to  be  a  great 
swell,  and  said  he  was  independent,  though 
I  afterwards  found  that  he  was  feudatory  to 
Kasongo,  the  great  chief  of  Urua. 

The  day  after  leaving  Ruanda,  which  we 
had  to  do  without  any  extra  men,  we  crossed 
the  Rugumba,  a  lat^psh  stream  flowing  fast 
and  swift  into  the  Tanganyika,  and  with 
many  small  particles  of  quartz  glittering  in 
the  sunshine,  brought  down  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Ugoma,  which  ended  abruptly  on 
our  right.  On  this  march,  one  of  my  men,  in 
crossing  a  small  watercourse,  fell  down,  and 
one  of  the  sticks  forming  the  cradle  for  his 
load  ran  into  his  eye,  destroying  it  com- 
pletely. Owing  to  this,  and  illness  of  other 
men,  I  had  to  engage  more  men  for  part  of 
the  road,  as  the  lazy  askari  would  do  nothing 
to  assist  the  pagazi  in  their  work. 

We  then  made  a  march  of  four  or  f 
days,  along  the  watershed  between  1 
Rugumba  and  the  Lukuga,  passing  many 
streams  going  towards  both,  and  arrived  at 
M^k^to,  a  fertile  vale,  and  a  scene  of  almost 
perfect  rural  beauty.  On  our  journey  here, 
from  the  top  of  a  high  hill  I  had  my  last 
view  of  the  Tanganyika,  its  glorious  blue 
showing  out  against  the  purple  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Kowende.  From  these  same  hills 
we  could  see  the  trend  of  the  valley  of  the 
Lukuga,  which  apparently  was  going  to  the 
west-south-west 

Whilst  at  Mikito,  to  spoil  one's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  scenery,  a  wretch  of  a  slave  dealer 
brought  a  small  boy  of  seven  or  eight  years 
old  into  tramp  for  sale.  The  poor  child  was 
crying  bitterly,  and  his  master  bad  him  con- 
fined in  a  slave  fork,  one  end  of  which  he 
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held  in  his  hand,  and  twisted  and  shoved  the 
poor  boy  about  cruelly.  I  felt  very  much  in- 
clined to  thrash  the  master  and  set  the  slave 
free,  but  I  knew  that  directly  afterwards  he 
would  be  worse  treated,  and  therefore  con- 
tented myself  with  turning  the  dealer  in 
human  chattels  out  of  the  camp. 

Leaving  M^kelo,  we  passed  through  a 
moderately  hilly  country,  crossing  a  tangled 
quantity  of  streams  which  it  was  very  hard  to 
sort  into  their  right  basins,  and  just  as  we 
left  Uguhha  and  came  into  UbUdjwa  we 
came  upon  the  Rubumba,  a  stream  which 
rising  dose  to  the  Rugumba  is  oflen  con- 
founded with  it,  though  the  Rubumba  falls 
into  the  Luama  and  the  Rugumba  into  the 
Tanganyika. 

The  Wabfldjwa  arc  also  tributary  to  Ka- 
songo,  and  the  chiefs  and  upper  classes  are, 
I  believe,  originally  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Waguhha  and  Warua,  The  lower  orders, 
however,  are  very  different.  One  of  the 
most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  women  of 
UbQdjwa  is  ±e  custom  they  have  of  piercing 
the  upper  lip,  and  in  the  hole  inserting 
oval  stone,  or  piece  of  wood,  or  bone,  which 
they  keep  on  increasing  in  size  till  it  some- 
limes,  in  the  lesser  and  greater  diameters,  at- 
tains to  1.5  by  1.25  inches.  This  sticks  out  in 
front  and  gives  the  wearer  the  appearance  of 
having  a  bill  like  a  duck  when  seen  in  profile, 
and  prevents  her  from  speaking  plainly. 
Another  peculiar  habit  is  that  of  wearing 
leather  bolsters,  made  tapering  from  centre 
to  end  like  buffaloes'  horns,  round  the  waist. 
Sometimes  a  dandy  lady  will  wear  two  or 
three  of  these  peculiar  vestments,  though  it 
cannot  be  tor  decency,  as  the  barest  requi- 
sites of  what  is  considered  indispensable 
with  most  people  arc  scarcely  complied 
with. 

Some  wear,  instead  of  these  bustles,  belts 
split  in  the  rear  into  two  or  three  parts,  where 
they  serve  to  keep  up  a  small  piece  of  leather 
about  twelve  inches  by  eight,  which  with  the 
belt  and  a  smaller  patch  in  front  constitutes 
the  whole  of  a  lady's  dress,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  indispensable  articles  such  as 
anklets,  bracelets,  and  necklaces. 

The  largest  chief  in  Ubtldjwa  was  Pak- 
wanywa,  dose  to  whose  village  we  stopped  a 
couple  of  days.  He  and  his  wife  came  to 
visit  me,  and  although  her  dothing  was 
scanty  in  quantity,  she  was  very  dressy  in  her 
get  up,  her  apron  being  omamenteid  with 
beads  and  cowries.  She  also  wore  gaiters 
and  bracelets  from  wrist  to  elbow,  tassels 
just  in  front  of  her  ears,  and  several  necklaces, 
all  of  Kood  beads.    Her  hair  uas  done  up  in 


a  pretty  fashion,  and  ornamented  with  bright 
steel  and  copper  ornaments,  and  across  her 
forehead,  just  below  the  roots  of  her  hair, 
stripes  of  red  and  yellow  were  carefully 
painted.  Altogether  she  had  a  very  effective 
appearance,  and  seemed  fully  conscious  of  it, 
though  at  the  same  time  she  was  a  ladylike 
merry  body. 

Whilst  here  we  heard  that  a  large  body  of 
Wamerima  and  slaves  of  Syde  ibn  Habib  were 
close  in  front  of  us,  and  that  they  were  wait- 
ing for  us  to  come  up  in  order  to  make  a 
formidable  body  to  cross  Manyu^ma.  This 
I  was  very  sorry  to  hear;  I  should  much 
have  preferred  travelling  alone,  as  the  traders 
in  these  parts  are  apt  to  take  advantage  of 
the  natives  having  no  guns,  and  to  allow 
their  men  to  steal  and  pilfer  from  the  huts, 
of^en  causing  rows  which  I  had  no  desire  of 
being  mixed  up  with.  I,  however,  had  no 
choice,  as  it  was  intended  as  a  dvility,  and  if 
I  had  refused,  the  natives  would  have  said 
that  we  had  quarrelled,  and,  therefore,  very 
likely  have  attacked  one  party  in  hopes  of 
the  other  joining  them;  so  that  I  was  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma. 

Two  days  after  leaving  Pakwanywa's  we 
arrived  at  the  camp  ot  the  other  caravan,  and 
were  warmly  welcomed  by  Muinyi  Hassani, 
who  was  the  principal  trader  in  the  party, 
although  afterwards  we  did  not  get  on  over 
well  together.  The  next  country  after  Ubfldj- 
wa  was  Uhiya,  where  the  people  wore  on 
the  back  of  their  heads  enormous  leather 
chignons,  with  a  piece  like  a  tongue  sticking 
out  behind,  and  mdulged  in  tattooing  in  ir- 
regular and  diversified  patterns.  On  leaving 
Uhiya  we  began  to  get  into  a  hilly  country, 
the  commencement  of  the  offshoots  of  the 
Mountains  of  Bambarr^.  Here  we  came  into 
a  second  country  of  Uvinza,  and  different 
methods  of  personal  decoration  :  the  [leople 
pierced  the  centre  cartilage  of  the  nose  and 
ran  straws  through,  and  worked  their  hair  into 
ridges  and  tufts,  with  small  plaits  along  the 
tops  of  them.  Wood  carving  was  here 
carried  to  greater  perfection  than  I  had  yet 
seen,  and  clay  idols  were  common  outside 
the  villages.  Many  of  the  villages  had  been 
lately  deserted,  and  I  believe  that  some 
large  party  of  traders  had  had  a  row  there, 
as  they  could  not  have  been  lefl  for  what  is 
a  very  common  reason,  viz.,  the  exhaustion 
of  the  soil  near  them,  as  the  vegetation  was 
luxuriant  close  to  huts  still  in  good  repair. 

A  very  hilly  road  took  us  to  Rohombo, 
the  first  district  in  Manyu^a  according  to 
the  people,  though  geographically  and  eihno- 
logically  Manyu^ma  proper  can  only  be  said 
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to  commence  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Bambarr^  Mountains.  The  population  here 
was  very  dense,  and  the  roads  were  hned  by 
black  crowds  who  had  turned  out  to  look  at 
the  strangers,  and  especially  at  the  white 
man.  Oil  palms  were  very  numerous  at 
Rohombo,  and  the  natives  macie  palm  wine 
from  tliem,  which,  when  fresh,  is  very  good 
and  refreshing,  reminding  one  something  of 
ginger-beer.  They  climb  the  trees  with  a  belt 
made  to  go  round  the  tree  and  themselves, 
something  like  the  Tamils  in  Ceylon.  Salt 
was  in  very  great  demand  here,  all  that  the 
people  get  being  brought  from  TJjiji  by  the 
traders,  as  since  the  Arabs  have  come  here 
the  Warua,  who  used  to  do  the  trading  in 
Manyudma,  have  deserted  it.  A  man  would 
cut  and  bring  into  camp  a  large  load  of  fire- 
wood for  a  pinch  ol  salt  as  large  as  one 
usually  puts  on  one's  plate  at  one  time. 

From  Rohombo  we  went  over  a  rolling 
and  fertile  country  intersected  by  many 
streams,  all  draining  to  the  south-west,  till 
we  reached  the  ascent  oi  the  Bambarr^ 
Mountains.  They  gave  us  a  steep  ciimb, 
standing  up  like  a  narrow  spine,  with  very 
declivitous  sides,  and  we  had  to  camp  before 
reaching  the  top  in  a  deserted  village.  The 
next  morning  we  had  another  climb  before 
sunnounting  the  crest,  and  then,  plunging 
into  a  mass  of  forest,  suddenly  commenced 
our  descent  amongst  a  number  ot  ravines  and 
gullies,  all  crowded  with  enormous  trees. 
Some  of  the  gorges  were  over  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  deep,  and  trees  growing  in  their 
bottoms,  towered  to  an  equal  height  above 
the  head  of  one  standing  on  the  brink.  This 
was  truly  a  primaeval  forest ;  the  hand  of 
man  had  never  desecrated  these  giants  of  the 
sylvan  world.  No  sun  or  breeze  reached 
the  dark,  damp  depths,  and  every  tree 
seemed  to  try  and  force  itself  aloft  into  the 
blue  heaven  to  get  a  sight  of  the  life-giving 
sun. 

Emerging  from  the  forest  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  we  came  upon  villages  and  cul- 
tivated land.  The  villages  were  entirely 
different  from  any  I  had  yet  seen  in  Africa. 
Huts  arranged  in  long  broad  streets, 
the  walls  and  ends  of  bright  red  clay,  with 
sloping  roofs  thatched  with  yellow  grass. 
Tlie  people  also  presented  a  change  as  sudden 
as  that  of  their  houses.  The  women 
("  toujours  place  aux  dames  ")  dressed  their 
hair  into  the  shape  of  an  old-fashioned  bonnet 
in  front,  with  long  ringlets,  daubed  with  mud 
and  grease,  hanging  down  their  backs.  The 
edge  of  the  bonnet-like  part  in  front  was 
trimmed  with  beads,  cowries,  or  seeds  of  the 


wild  banana.     Round  their  waists  they  wore 

a  string  of  the  same  materials,  which  served 
to  support  two  small  aprons,  constituting  all 
their  clothing,  and  which,  when  going  to 
work  in  the  fields  or  fishing,  they  replaced 
by  small  bunches  of  leaves  in  order  to  save 
their  go-to-meeting  frocks. 

The  men,  in  their  way,  were  equally  pecu- 
liar, plaistering  their  hair  thickly  with  mud 
and  forming  it  into  cones,  lumps,  and  fiat 
plates,  into  which  they  inserted  cowries  and 
bits  of  copper  as  ornaments.  Between  the 
different  patches  the  scalp  was  shaved  per- 
fectly bare.  Some  wore  a  cone  on  top  of 
their  heads,  and  the  side  and  back  hair 
formed  into  long  fiat  flakes  with  mud,  with 
round  holes  in  them,  to  which  iron  and 
copper  rings  were  hung.  The  remainder  of 
their  dress  consisted  of  leather  aprons  about 
six  or  eight  inches  wide,  reaching  to  their 

The  second  camp,  after  crossing  the 
Bambarr^  Mountains,  was  at  Mo^ntf  Bugga's 
village,  son  of  Ma4a6  Kussu.  The  latter, 
who  is  now  dead,  was  chief  when  Livingstone 
stopped  here  for  some  months,  and  many  of 
the  people  inquired  after  the  "  old  white 
man,"  and  seemed  very  sorry  to  hear  of  his 
death. 

The  chiefs  indulged  in  more  clothes  than 
their  subjects,  wearing  large  kilts  of  fringed 
grass  cloth.  Each  of  them  also  wore  the 
peculiar  Matiyudma  knife  or  sword  slung 
over  his  shoulder  by  belt  of  otter  skin. 
Every  separate  village  is  independent,  and 
as  at  the  time  we  were  here  there  was  no 
war  going  on,  several  of  the  chiefs  came  to 
see  us  and  have  a  stare  at  a  white  man. 
They  were  attended  by  people  carrying 
rattles,  who  proclaimed  their  names  and 
titles ;  two,  Mo^ne  Goh^  and  Mo^n6  Boot^, 
had  dwarfs  for  their  rattlers,  and  Mo^n^ 
Boote  had  also  a  man  playing  on  an  instru- 
ment made  of  different  sized  gourds  fastened 
in  a  frame,  and  over  them  were  keys  of  hard 
wood,  which,  when  struck,  gave  a  clear 
metallic  sound,  varying  in  pitch  according  to 
the  size  of  the  gourd  under  each  key.  This 
instrument  is  called  the  *'  marimba,"  and  is 
known  close  to  the  west  coast,  from  whence 
it  reaches  to  Manyuema,  which  was  the  first 
place  I  saw  it.  The  name  is  the  same  every- 
where. 

After  leaving  Moene  Bugga's  we  passed 
through  another  strip  of  primeval  forest  of 
enormous  trees,  and  came  to  the  village  of 
another  Mo^n^  Bootd,  with  whom  we  had  to 
make  arrangements  about  the  crossing  of 
the  Luama.     Muinyi  Hassani   and  I  here 
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began  to  differ  somewhat  as  to  the  necessity 
for  numerous  halts,  as  I  wished  to  press 
fomard  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  he  took 
every  opportunity  to  say  we  wanted  to  halt 
for  something  or  another;  but  alternate 
dawdling  and  hurrying  are  what  every 
European  has  to  put  up  with  when  dealing 
with  semi-civilised  races.  We  had  halted 
day  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Bambarr^ 
Mountains,  two  or  three  at  Mo^n^  Bugga's, 
and  now  again  was  another  delay  about 
getting  the  canoes,  which  might  have  been 
obviated  if  meii  had  been  sent  on  in  front 
I  asked  about  this  whilst  at  iiioia6  Bugga's, 
and  was  told  it  bad  been  done,  but  now 
found  that  it  was  a  deliberate  falsehood. 

We  got  across  the  Luama  safely  after  all ; 
it  is  a  fine  stream  two  hundred  yards  wide, 
and  varying  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  in 
depth  with  a  moderate  current.  Its  banks 
are  mostly  clothed  with  fine  timber,  and  its 
winding  course  was  often  visible  from  some 
of  the  small  hifls  over  which  our  path  led, 
forming  an  agreeable  feature  in  the  land- 
scape. 

After  crossing  the  Luama  we  came  to 
rather  a  flat  country,  but  mtereected  by  many 
streams  and  watercourees  which  had  grooved 
out  for  themselves  deep  beds  in  the  sand 
and  shingle  of  which  the  strata  are  com- 
posed. Strips  of  green  trees  mark  the  posi- 
tion of  these  watercourses,  and  the  rest  of 
the  country  is  covered  with  the  Manyudma 
grass,  interspersed  with  trees  stunted  by  the 
grass  fires.  This  grass  is  impassable  until  it 
has  been  burnt  down,  being  often  twelve  and 
fourteen  feet  high,  with  stalks  as  thick  as 
one's  thumb,  and  growing  in  such  a  dense 
mass  that  one  may  throw  oneself  against  it 
and  make  scarcely  any  impression.  Even 
after  it  is  burnt  down,  the  thicker  stalks  re- 
main and  scratch  one's  hands  and  face,  and 
tear  one's  clothes,  besides  which  the  ashes 
and  blacks  make  one  as  dirty  as  a  chimney- 
sweep, which,  as  soap  is  a  rarity  and  a.  luxury 
in  Manyu^a,  is  the  reverse  of  desirable. 
Soon  after  leaving  the  Luama  we  passed  a 
few  hills  on  our  left,  and  many  streams,  some 
flowing  to  the  Luama  and  some  direct  to  the 
Lualaba. 

Our  road  took  us  through  many  villages, 
in  several  of  which  the  men  belonging  to  the 
Wamerima  traders,  as  they  did  not  receive 
anything  from  their  masters  to  bu]-  food, 
had  to  steal  from  the  unfortunate  natives  tg 
supply  their  wants.  I  did  not  know  the 
whole  truth  at  this  time,  as  the  traders  told 
me  that  they  served  out  regular  allowances 
to  their  men,  and  that  they  punished  any 


who  stole  from  the  natives.  As  we  formed 
separate  camps,  I  could  not  say  that  this  was 
false,  and  my  men  assured  me  that  it  was 
true.  However,  long  after,  I  heard  from 
some  of  the  more  respectable  of  my  people 
that  I  had  been  wilfully  deceived. 

At  Karungu,  a  largish  village,  or  rather  a 
scatter  of  hamlets,  matters  came  to  a  crisis, 
and  a  row  between  the  traders  and  natives 
occurred.  The  true  story  was  that  some 
natives  having  been  robbed,  retaliated  by 
stealing  from  Muinyi  HassanL  I  was  only 
told  at  the  time  that  the  natives  had  stolen 
from  him,  but  nothing  of  the  reason  why. 
The  next  morning  Muinyi  Hassani  and  his 
colleagues  had  a  palaver  with  some  of  the 
chiefs  on  the  subject,  and  wanted  their  pro- 
perty returned,  besides  a  heavy  indemnity; 
and  on  the  chiefs  replying  that  they  woidd 
pay  it  with  their  spears,  and  brandishing 
them,  they  were  shot  down  in  the  camp. 

Instantly  there  was  a  regular  tomasha,  all 
the  people  of  the  caravans  rushing  for  their 
guns,  and  the  natives  throwing  their  speais 
at  the  people  nearest  them,  and  then  bolting 
into  the  jungle.  One  fellow's  spear  fell  only 
a  couple  of  feet  from  where  I  was  sitting 
quietly  exiting.  In  a  moment  all  the  people 
belonging  to  the  traders  had  got  their  arms, 
and  rushed  out  to  set  fire  to  the  houses 
near ;  and  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to 
keep  my  men  in  hand,  and  prevent  their 
rushing  out  to  join  their  friends. 

For  a  couple  of  days  we  were  in  a  state 
of  semi-warfare,  the  coast  people  going  out 
in  bodies  whenever  they  saw  a  chance, 
and  the  natives  gathering  together  iiv 
the  jungle  with  their  spears  and  shields, 
shouting  and  yelling.  The  traders'  people, 
in  their  numerous  sorties,  caught  a  lot  of 
women,  children,  and  goats,  and  the  natives 
soon  found  that  spears,  their  only  ofiensive 
weapons,  were  no  match  for  the  guns  of  their 
opponents,  and  after  several  abortive  attempts 
peace  was  at  length  made,  and  Muinyi  Hassani 
and  SydeMezrui  "raadebrothers"  with  some 
of  the  chiefs.  After  peace  was  concluded  I 
found  that  people  from  several  of  the  places 
through  which  we  had  passed  bad  joined  with 
those  of  Karungu,  and  if  there  had  been  any 
equality  in  the  way  in  which  the  two  sides 
were  armed,  we  should  have  been,  in  a  fix. 

I  afterwards  exerted  myself  to  get  the 
slaves  and  goats  returned,  but  was  only 
successful  about  the  former,  as  Muinyi 
Hassani  and  bis  people  said  that  if  nothing 
was  taken  from  the  natives  they  would  think 
rere  afraid  of  them,  and  attack  us  whilst 
inj  through  some  of  the  strips  of  jungle  ^ 
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which  lay  across  our  road,  and  where  numbets 
might  have  prevdled  in  spite  of  gunpowder. 

Two  days  after  leaving  Karuagu  we  arrived 
at  Mangarah,  a  village,  the  chief  of  which  was 
a  friend  with  the  Arabs.  His  son  had  come 
out  to  Kaiungu  to  welcome  us,  and  on  our 
arrival  at  his  father's  introduced  me  to  him 
in  the  most  gentlemanly  manner  possible. 
Mangarah  is  one  of  several  villages  in  which 
there  are  many  iron  foundries,  a  beautiful 
black  speculum  ore  being  obtained  dose  to 
the  surface. 

The  day  we  arrived  here  a  partner  of  Syde 
Mezrui  came  out  from  Kwakasongo,  where 
several  Arabs  are  settled,  to  welcome  the  party 
and  learn  the  news  from  the  coast.  With  him 
came  several  of  the  surrounding  chiefs.  Syde, 
who  had  already  squandered  nearly  all  the 
beads  I  had  given  him,  and  now  found  that 
I  did  not  part  so  freely  as  he  anticipated, 
began  to  show  his  bad  points.  He  got  hold 
of  these  chiefs  and  instigated  them  to  tell  me 
most  unwarranlable  tales  of  the  road  in  front, 
and  told  me  that  everything  they  said  he  was 
cert^n  was  true,  although  he  did  not  know  it 
from  personal  knowledge.  His  partner,  a 
youngster  of  about  twenty,  corroborated  this, 
and  I  was  in  a  greater  puzzle  than  ever  about 
the  rivers  and  everything  else  in  front. 

The  next  day  we  started  for  Kwakasongo, 
and  for  some  inscrutable  reason  went  two  long 
sides  of  a  triangle  instead  of  a  short  one,  thus 
taking  a  couple  of  marches  to  get  there  in- 
stead of  doing  it  in  one  short  one. 


Kwakasongo  I  found  liad  fourteen  or 
fifteen  Arabs,  Wasuahili and  Wamerima,set tied 

there,  including  Syde  and  his  partner,  and 
they  had  about  two  thousand  Wanyamwesi 
and  slaves  all  armed  with  guns,  so  that  they  had 
the  sway  over  the  whole  surrounding  country. 
One  man  alone  had  over  six  hundred 
armed  Wanyamwesi,  and  in  his  storehouse  he 
had  fifteen  hundred  frasileh  (each  of  thirty- 
five  pounds)  ready  for  transport,  but  was 
waiting  to  hear  of  Mirambo's  war  being 
finished,  not  from  fear  of  Mirambo  hitnself, 
but  because  he  was  afraid  he  and  his  men 
would  be  detained  to  fight  Mirambo  by  the 
Arab  Governor  at  Unyanyerab^. 

We  were  detained  at  Kwakasongo  for 
a  week,  and  after  three  days  marching 
arrived  at  KQmbwi  on  the  Lualaba.  The 
first  view  of  the  river  far  exceeded  my  pre- 
vious expectations.  Imagine  a  river  varying 
from  a  thousand  to  three  thousand  yards  in 
width,  with  swiftly  flowing  current,  and  many 
well -wooded  and  inhabited  islands.  At 
Kflmbwi  I  got  canoes  for  myself  and  some  of 
mymen,and  went  down  to  Nyaugwe  by  water 
in  one  day,  leaving  the  others  to  come  by  land. 
At  Nyangwe  I  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
Habib  ibn  Salim,  an  old  Arab  who  had 
housed  Livingstone  during  bis  stay  there. 

My  men,  who  came  by  land,  arrived  two 
days  after  me,  and  then  I  set  to  work  to  try 
and  get  canoes  to  follow  the  great  river  down 
to  the  coast  My  ill  success  in  this,  and  the 
reasons  for  it,  will  be  told  next  month. 
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I  HAVE  assumed  throughout  this  paper  that 
most  district  visitors  feel  a  certain  dis- 
satisfaction both  with  district  visiting  and 
with  systems  of  relief  as  they  exist,  even 
where  such  systems  are  best  organized.  Some 
may  think  that  there  is  too  much  relief  given, 
st»ne  that  there  is  too  little,  others  that 
what  is  given  is  of  the  wrong  kind.  I  believe, 
also,  some  visitors  feel  that  their  spiritual 
influence  is  interfered  with  in  different  ways 
by  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  tem- 
poral relief.  To  some  of  them  it  seems 
incongruous  to  carry  tracts  in  one  hand  and 
coal-tickets  in  another ;  to  others,  that  carry- 
ing either,  still  more  carrying  both,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  shuts  them  off  from  true 
intercourse  with    the   best  kind  of  working 
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men  and  women ;  others,  again,  feel  that 
carrying  tracts  without  coal-tickets  when  the 
grate  is  empty  seems  a  little  like  want  of 
sympathy ;  and  others  that  carrying  coat 
tickets  without  tracts  is  treating  the  poor  as 
if  they  were  only  concerned  with  the  outside 
things  of  life. 

However  earnestly  our  clergy  have  desired 
to  solve  this  problem  of  how  to  deal  wisely 
with  the  temporal  condition  of  their  flocks, 
it  remains  a  problem  still.  However  tenderly 
our  visitors  have  mourned  over  it,  as  it 
aS'ects  hundreds  of  individuals,  it  remains 
mournful  still.  What  prospect  is  there  of  its 
bei[>g  vigorously  studied  with  a  view  to  solu- 
tion, or  even  to  radical  improvement,  by  those 
who  have  power  to  effect  improvement  ? 
Busy,  overworked  clergymen,  with  services 
and  sermons,  and  churches  and  schools,  and 
thousands  of  souls  to  see  to,  have  inherited 
systems  of  relief  in  their  parishes  which  they 
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hardly  have  time  to  refonii,  and  the  gigantic 
pressure  of  daily  duty  perpetuates  many 
unwise  plans,  though  many,  I  am  well  aware, 
are  being  abolished.  How  far  the  best  still 
falls  below  what  they  would  like  to  see,  let  the 
clergy  themselves  say.  I  believe  most  of 
them,  if  asked,  would  reply,  "  I  have  tried 
honestly  to  make  my  system  of  relief  as  satis- 
factory as  I  could,  but  it  is  far  from  my 
ideal."  And  this  is  so  from  another  cause. 
Vou  can  never  make  a  system  of  relief  good 
without  perfect  administration,  far-sighted 
watchfiilness  in  each  individual  case;  andthisis 
specially  true  in  an  age  in  which  bad  systems 
of  lelief  have  trained  the  people  to  improvi- 
dence. Givenyour  entirely  enlightened  clergy- 
man, he  cannot  in  a  large  London  parish 
do  much  more  than  see  to  his  people  when 
the  crisis  of  distress  has  come.  He  cannot 
watch  over  them  before  it  comes,  yet  it  is 
then  that  distress  is  prevcntible.  On  whom 
does  the  continuous  watchfulness  devolve  at 
best?  Visitors,  young,  inexperienced,  un- 
Uught,  undertake  districts ;  they  find  them- 
selves part  of  a  s^tem,  and  follow  in  its  lines ; 
they  meet  individual  cases  of  want,  improvi- 
dence, disease,  and  though  they  know  little 
themselves  how  to  deal  with  such,  they  hesi- 
tate to  make  calls  upon  the  time  of  a  too 
busy  clergyman,  kind  as  he  is  in  helping, 
gladly  as  he  would  reply  to  a  practical  ques- 
tion about  the  individual ;  they  cannot  talk 
out  with  him  radical  means  of  dealing  with 
the  root  of  such  evils.  What  can  they  doi* 
They  give  or  withhold  the  soup  ticket  or' the 
shilling.  Has  the  clergyman  usually  time  ? 
Has  the  visitor  often  knowledge  to  do  much 
more  than  deal  with  the  individual  question 
of  relief  or  no  relief  at  the  moment  in  the 
special  case  7 

And  yet  the  problem  has  become  appalling, 
gigantic  -.  viewed  in  its  entirety,  it  might  make 
us  almost  tremble. 

Statesmen,  philanthropists,  political  econo- 
mists, try  their  hands  at  it,  or  rather  their 
heads.  Do  they  succeed  better  than  the 
clergy  and  the  visitors  ?  Do  they  not  often 
succeed  worse  ?  For  the  clergy  and  the 
visitors  at  least  bear  witness  to  the  poor  of 
sympathy  with  them,  and  deal  with  the  wants 
round  them  practically ;  while  the  theorists, 
let  their  theories  be  ever  so  excellent,  some- 
how stand  so  fat  off  that  they  bring  little 
practically  into  operation.  Who  does  not 
know  of  good  laws  passed  which  are  nearly 
inoperative  because  not  enforced  by  brave 
persons  face  to  face  with  the  evils  which 
should  be  removed  by  them  ?  Who  does 
not  know  of  sotmd  principles  of  political 


economy  clearly  enunciated  to  those  uncon- 
cerned by  them,  which  never  reach  the  ears 
of  those  whose  lives  they  deeply  affect,  still 
less  ate  brought  before  them  by  those  whom 
they  would  heed  or  trust? 

Now  these  two  classes,  the  studious, 
more  leisurely,  generalising  thinkers,  and  the 
loving  individualising  doers,  need  to  be 
brought  into  communication;  and  that  is 
what  in  this  paper  I  wish  most  emphatically 
to  enforce.  Each  has  knowledge  the  other 
requires ;  separated,  they  are  powerless ; 
combined,  they  may  do  much.  For  I  have 
drawn  miserable  pictures  of  the  weakness  of 
both,  but  see  on  the  other  hand  what  each 
has  of  strength.  The  clergy  have  all  that  is 
pitiful,  all  that  is  generous  in  the  hearts  of 
their  richer  parishioners  on  their  side — the 
power  of  calling  out  workers  from  among 
them,  the  power  of  directing  a  la^e  part  of 
their  alms,  the  distribution  of  money,  the 
leadership  of  the  men.  Besides  these  they 
have  the  enormous  accumulated  knowledge 
of  the  poor,  gathered  in  long  years  of  inti- 
mate observation  of  them  in  their  homes — 
a  mass  of  information  over  which  they  may 
not  have  much  time  to  brood,  and  from 
which  they  may  not  be  in  the  habit  of 
generalising,  yet  what  might  not  the  theorists 
learn  from  it  ? 

And  the  visitors.  I  have  called  them 
inexperienced,  and  I  might  have  added  that 
their  work  is  less  valuable  in  many  ways, 
because  it  is  intermittent ;  but  pause  to  think 
what  these  visitora  are  and  might  be.  Hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands,  of  gentle,  earnest, 
duty-doing  souls,  well  bom,  well  nurtured, 
well  provided  for,  possibly  well  educated, 
turning  aside  out  of  the  bright  paths  which 
they  could  pursue  continuously,  to  bring  a 
little  joy,  a  little  help,  to  those  who  are  out 
of  the  way.  A  volut^tary  gift  this,  if  a  very 
solemn  duty.  I  have  heard  persons  who 
give  their  whole  time  to  the  poor  speak  a 
little  disparagingly  of  these  fleeting  visits, 
and  young  girls  themselves,  fevered  with 
desire  to  do  more,  talk  rather  enviously  of 
those  who  can  give  their  time  wholly  to  such 
work  ;  but  have  they  ever  thought  how  much 
is  lost  by  such  entire  dedication  ? — or,  rather, 
how  much  is  gained  by  her  who  is  not  only  a 
visitor  of  the  poor,  but  a  member  of  a  family 
with  other  duties?  It  is  the  families,  the 
homes  of  the  poor,  that  need  to  be  influenced. 
Is  not  she  most  sympathetic,  most  powerlul, 
who  nursed  her  own  mother  through  the  long 
illness,  and  knew  how  (o  go  quietly  about  tbe 
darkened  room  ;  who  entered  so  heartily  into 
the  sister's  love  and  marriage ;  who  obeyed 
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so  perfectly  the  father's  command  when  it 
was  hardest  ?  Better  still  if  she  hs  wife  and 
mother  herself,  and  can  enter  into  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  head  of  a  household,  under- 
stand her  joys  and  cares,  know  what  heroic 
patience  it  needs  to  keep  gentle  when  the 
nerves  are  unhinged  and  the  children  noisy. 
Depend  upon  it,  if  we  thought  of  the  poor 
primarily  as  husbands,  wives,  sons,  and 
daughters,  members  of  households,  as  we  are 
ourselves,  instead  of  contemplating  them  as 
a  different  class,  we  should  recognise  better 
how  the  house  training  and  high  ideal  of 
home  duty  was  our  best  preparation  for  work 
among  them.  Nay,  to  come  down  to  much 
smaller  matters  than  these  family  duties,  to 
the  gladness  of  party,  ball,  and  flower  show, 
I  believe  these,  too,  in  innocent  and  happy 
amount,  when  they  brighten  the  eyes  and 
bring  the  ready  smile  to  the  face,  and  make 
the  step  free  and  joyous,  prepare  us  to  bring 
a  gleam  of  sunlight  into  many  a  monotonous 
life  among  the  poor.  What,  in  comparison 
\n\h  these  gains,  is  the  regularity  of  work  of 
the  weary  worker,  whose  life  tends  to  make 
her  deal  with  people  en  masse,  who  gains 
little  fresh  spring  from  other  thoughts  and 
scenes?  For  what  is  it  that  we  look 
forward  to  as  our  people  gradually  improve  ? 
Not  surely  to  dealing  with  them  as  a  class 
at  all,  any  more  than  we  should  tcl!  ourselves 
off  to  labour  for  the  middle  class,  or  aristo- 
cratic class,  or  shop-keeping  class.  Our 
ideal  must  be  to  promote  the  happy 
natural  intercourse  of  neighbours— mutual 
knowledge,  mutual  help,  of  a  kind,  cer- 
tainly, but  not  this  professed  devotion  of  a 
life,  and  it  will  be  better  from  the  be- 
ginning to  mould  our  system  so  that  it 
shall  bear  witness  of  what  it  ought  to 
become.  If  we  establish  a  system  of  pro- 
fessed workers,  amateur  or  paid,  we  shall 
quickly  begin  to  hug  our  system,  and 
perhaps  to  want  to  perpetuate  it  even  to  the 
extent  of  making  work  for  it.  Well,  here  we 
have  then  our  wonderful  company  of  visitors 
full  of  real  care  for  the  people,  with  time 
and  intelligence  to  apply  the  wisest  principles, 
did  they  but  know  them,  with  fullest  thought 
to  individual  cases ;  capable  of  inspiring  con- 
fidence, of  winning  allegiance ;  of  getting 
those  whom  they  visit  to  understand  what  is 
best  for  their  future,  and  to  make  up  their 
minds  to  do  it.  Is  not  this  precisely  what  is 
needed — the  individual  thought  which  can 
apply  the  ivise  principles,  the  love  which  can 
influence  the  wills  which  should  be  brought 
into  harmony  with  those  principles  ?  Then 
turn   to  consider  how  these  principles  are 


now  being  thought  out,  with  what  painstaking 
devotion,  what  science,  what  accuracy  some 
of  our  greatest  men  are  studying  them.  What 
a  mass  of  information  they  have  accumulated  1 
How  day  by  day  they  are  learning  to  explain 
better  the  meaning  of  it  all !  Think  of  the 
doctors,  the  legislators,  the  poor-law  re- 
formers, the  advocates  of  co-operation,  the 
members  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
how  they  examine,  study,  and  expound.  Once 
duty  to  the  poor  was  supposed  to  consist  in 
giving  large  alms ;  once,  self-sacrifice  and 
devotion  were  thought  sufficient  qualifications 
for  a  worker  among  the  poor  ;  now  it  is  seen 
that  to  these  must  be  added  the  furthest 
sight,  the  wisest  thought,  the  most  self- 
restraining  resolution  to  make  a  useful  worker. 

These  two  classes,  gentle  doers  and  wise 
thinkers,  stand  far  apart,  yet,  if  they  could  be 
brought  into  ciose  communication, both  would 
gain  much ;  the  people  for  whom  they  are 
both  labouring  would  gain  much  more.  In 
what  follows  I  have  tried  to  show  how  such 
a  communication  might  be  made  a  practical 
reality.  The  scheme  described  is  not  based 
wholly  on  theory,  but  has  substantially  been 
in  operation  in  a  district  of  Marylebone  for 
some  years,  and  has  been  lately  adopted  by 
two  other  districts. 

To  effect  a  union,  to  establish  communica- 
tion with  so  numerous  a  body  as  the  district 
visitors  of  London,  would  be  in  itself  difficult. 
The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  only  a  very  numerous,  but  very 
changeful  body ;  not  only  does  death,  mar- 
riage, or  migration  take  them  wholly  away, 
but  they  are  often  iaterrupted  by  temporary 
absence  from  home,  household  duties,  illness, 
and  this  far  more  than  would  be  the  case 
with  paid  workers,  their  district  work  being 
only  a  secondary,  though  a  very  real,  duty. 
These  incessant  changes  could  never,  with- 
out enormous  labour  and  much  likelihood  of 
confusion,  be  registered  at  one  centre ;  and 
this  necessitates  that  the  visitors  must  be 
dealt  with  by  certain  selected  persons,  who 
may  be  local  leaders  or  centres.  Large 
numbers  of  them  are  already  gathered  in 
district  groups,  round  various  churches  mid 
chapels.  My  first  very  natural  thought  was 
to  ask  the  ministers  of  those  churches  and 
chapels  to  accept  new  duties  towards  their 
visitors,  to  bring  before  them  whatever  it 
might  seem  to  the  theorists  ought  to  come 
under  their  notice,  and  to  transmit  to  the 
theorists  any  individual  problems  quite  too 
hard  for  solution  In  the  locality,  and  to  be 
ready  to  furnish  other  information  to  visitors 
on  questions  affecting  the  temporal  condition 
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of  their  people.  But  it  was  obviously  im- 
possible to  ask  hard-worked  London  clergy- 
men and  ministers  to  undertake  additional 
work,  especially  such  a  work  as  this.  For  its 
whole  value  would  depend  on  the  constant, 
living,  detailed  interchange  of  information. 
And,  besides,  though  the  district  visitors 
attached  to  churches  and  chapels  are  by  far 
the  most  numerous  bodies  to  be  enrolled, 
there  are  other  groups  which  it  is  important 
to  secure, and  there  arealsoindividual  visitors 
lo  be  enlisted  who  might  be  ready  to  help 
with  tangible  work,  and  not  prepared  to  take 
spiritual  work.  And  this  is  another  reason 
for  not  asking  the  clergy  to  take  up  the  task. 
On  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  to  me  best 
to  suggest  leaving  the  question  of  all  spiritual 
and  moral  work  exactly  where  it  is — where 
it  almost  must  be,  gathering  round  the  clergy 
and  ministers,  everything  affecting  it  being 
referred  to  them,  and  of  course  all  funds  and 
charities  now  in  their  hands  being  as  hitherto 
raana^d  and  distributed  wholly  under  their 
direction  ;  but  at  the  same  time  to  ask  them 
to  considc.  whether  they  couid  single  out 
some  one  from  each  ecclesiastical  district,  or 
from  any  given  group  of  visitors,  who  should 
be  a  secretary  to  the  others — a  means  of 
communication  between  them  and  the  people 
dealing  as  officials  or  theorists  with  ques- 
tions affecting  large  bodies  of  the  poor. 

I  will  describe  what  I  think  such  a  secre- 
tary should  be  and  do. 

She  need  at  first  have  no  special  knowledge 
of  laws  affecting  the  poor,  insdtutions  esta- 
blished for  them,  or  the  principles  of  action 
which  those  who  have  thought  most  on  the 
subject  unite  in  thinking  best ;  ladies  furnished 
with  such  knowledge  would  not  be  found  in 
many  districts,  and  though  such  information 
would  doubtless  be  of  immense  value,  it 
would  not  be  essenrial  to  secure  it  at 
first,  as  a  great  deal  would  be  rapidly  ac- 
quired by  any  one  holding  the  post  of  which 
I  speak.  She  ought  to  have  a  good  deal 
of  tirre  for  writing  and  seeing  her  fellow- 
workers.  She  need  not  have  time  for  visit- 
ing the  poor.  In  fact  I  should  advise  select- 
ing some  one  who  had  experience  in  visiting 
them,  but  was  content  to  resign  that  Work, 
as  I  think  her  full  available  power  should  be 
devoted  to  her  secretarial  duties.  She  should 
be  able,  however,  to  attend  regularly  at  least 
one  meeting  weekly  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Committee  of  her  district.  If  she  has 
a  house  of  her  own,  or  so  much  control  over 
one  as  would  enable  her  to  see  the  visi:ors 
often  there,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage;  in 
fact,  some  way  of  seeing  them  frequently  and 


individually  appears  to  me  essential.  She 
should  be  one  who,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  is  resident  in  town  ;  for  though  of 
course  a  temporary  successor  could  be  ap- 
pointed, or  her  post  left  vacant,  absences, 
especially  if  frequent,  would  be  a  drawback 
to  her  usefulness.  She  ought  to  have  tact, 
gentleness,  and  firmness.  She  must  be  a 
carcfiil,  conscientious  woman  of  business, 
with  clear  head,  or  very  methodical  ways ; 
for  next  to  ready  sympathy,  method  will  be 
of  all  things  most  necessary  to  her.  Such  a 
secretary  should,  in  that  capacity,  busy  her- 
self only  with  matters  relating  to  the  tem- 
porary condition  of  the  poor.  She  would 
have  relarions  to  her  own  group  of  visitors, 
to  the  locality  in  which  she  lived,  and  to 
the  metropolis  generally.  Those  to  her  own 
fellow-workers  would  be  different  pirobably 
in  different  cases  ;  but  I  suppose  she  would 
help  and  advise  new  visitors,  tell  them  of 
the  local  charides,  consult  with  them  about 
special  cases,  register  their  temporary  absence, 
getting  the  clergy  to  fill  in  such  gaps  if 
possible,  show  them  how  to  keep  written 
records  of  families  under  their  charge  in 
given  form,  so  as  to  be  of  use  to  succeeding 
visitors,  whether  temporary  or  permanent, 
and  communicate  to  visitors,  new  and  old,  all 
facts  within  her  knowledge  which  might  be 
of  value  to  them.  With  regard  to  the  local 
organization,  I  will  not  stay  to  describe  in 
detail  the  ways  in  which  she  might  be  valu- 
able to  the  School  Board  officer,  to  the  reliev- 
ing officer,  to  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances, 
who  might  learn  to  look  to  her  for  more 
radical  means  of  help  than  arc  at  their  com- 
mand, both  material  and  moral,  and  for  in- 
formation as  to  details  such  as  rarely  reaches 
officials,  and  yet  might  enable  them  to  bring 
beneficent  laws  more  powerfully  to  bear  on 
special  cases.  The  secretary  should  not  only 
avail  herself  of  the  investigating  machinery 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  but  she 
should,  as  I  said,  attend  the  committee 
meetings.  There  she  will  learn  an  immense 
deal  about  wise  principles  of  relief,  new  and 
important  facts  of  law  affecting  the  people,  and 
the  working  of  various  institutions ;  in  short, 
she  ought  to  get  there  nearly  all  the  instruc- 
tion she  requires.  She  would  also  be  in- 
valuable to  the  committee.  She  would  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  principles  on  which 
relief  is  given  by  those  whom  she  represents, 
coAiId  tell  whether  they  would  be  likely  to 
make  a  grant  in  a  certain  case,  and,  approxi- 
mately, how  large  such  grant  would  be.  She 
would  know,  too,  how  to  enlist  that  in- 
d'tvidual  gentle  help  which  is  so  often  needed 
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in  cases  coming  before  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  after  the  preliminary  investigation 
is  made,  and  which  the  paid  agent  has  neither 
time  nor  capacity  to  give.  In  fact,  for  appli- 
cants from  every  street,  and  court,  and  lane, 
in  which  a.  visitor  was  at  work,  she  would 
know  to  whom  to  turn  for  the  personal  atten- 
tion which  the  Charity  Organization  Com- 
mittee feel  they  so  urgently  need.  Nor  would 
her  services  end  there.  Not  only  would  she 
obtain  the  aid  of  the  visitors  she  represented 
at  such  times  of  crisis  in  the  history  of  a  poor 
family  as  those  in  which  they  usually  apply 
to  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  not 
only  would  she  be  able  to  supply  a  detailed 
report  of  the  past  life  of  the  applicant  on 
points  which  might  bear  on  the  committee's 
decision,  but  afterwards,  when  the  decision 
was  made  and  relief  granted  or  withheld, 
through  succeeding  years  she  would  get  the 
people  watched  over  with  that  contmuous 
care  without  which  right  decisions  at  any 
particular  crisis  of  life  lose  half  their  cfEcacy  ; 
indeed,  she  might  often  avert  such  a  crisis 
altogether.  For  instance,  she  might  get 
the  visitors  to  induce  a  man  to  join  a 
provident  dispensary  or  club ;  which  would 
be  more  satisfactory,  though  not  perhaps 
more  necessary,  than  refusing  him  aid  when 
he  has  not  done  so.  Sometimes,  when  1 
think  of  those  Charity  Organization  Com- 
mittees so  much  misunderstood  by  many, 
because  they  have  ao  resolutely  determined 
to  give  no  fresh  unsatisfactory  relief,  some  of 
them  tenderly  pitiful  of  the  poor,  some  of 
them  a  little  far  off  from  them,  but  all  trying 
to  help  them  in  thoughtfully  considered 
ways,  and  of  the  great  current  of  careless, 
inconsiderate  relief  going  on  unchecked 
and  uncontrolled  by  them,  I  feel  as  if  a 
union  between  you  and  them  would  do 
more  than  almost  anything  else  to  help 
the  poor.  There  they  arc  all  ready  for 
you  in  every  district  of  lx)ndon,  asking  you 
to  co-operate,  asking  you  to  study  "with 
them  wiiat  is  best,  and  you  leave  them  in 
too  many  cases  to  be  mere  repressors  of  the 
grossest  forms  of  mendicity,  and  by  no 
means  organizers  of  charity.  If  the  plan  I 
suggest  were  adopted  by  only  a  few  visiting 
societies,  I  delight  to  think  what  might  be 
gained  by  furnishing  the  committees  with  a 
lew  gentle  workere  representing  many  more, 
and  associated  with  the  charities  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

But  1  pass  on  to  consider  the  relations  of 
these  secretaries  to  the  metropolis.  They 
ought  to  be  supplied  with  information  about 
tlie  laws  affecting  the   poor,  sanitary   laws. 


poor  laws,  education  acts ;  they  ought  to 
get  notice .  of  important  meetings  about 
medical  charities,  of  new  suggestions  and 
arrangements  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
collecting  and  storing  the  earnings  of  the 
poor.  And  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Much 
of  it  might  even  now  be  done  through  the 
Charity  Organization  Society.  All  of  it,  I 
hope,  will  be  done  through  the  society  in  the 
future  ;  but  the  Committees  are  too  busy,  too 
occupied  with  their  daily  labour,  to  deal  with 
this  new  matter  with  the  fulness  of  detail 
which  at  first  it  will  require;  and  perhaps 
they  do  not  everywhere  nor  always  command 
the  full  sympathy  and  confidence  of  their 
district.  Added  to  which,  I  have  noticed 
that  people,  curiously  enough,  are  mote 
willing  to  invite  information  from  private 
persons  than  from  official  bodies.  Something 
must  be  done  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  time 
of  transition,  and  I  trust  I  am  not  overbold 
in  offering,  while  the  plan  is  new,  to  do  what 
I  can  to  fill  the  gap  j  but  in  the  future  we 
ought  to  endeavour  to  secure  that  the  visitors 
should  be  so  organized  that  they  can  them- 
selves compare  notes,  and  each  communicate 
to  each  how  practical  difficulties  have  been 
met  in  particular  localities — so  organized 
that  facts  bearing  on  their  work  should 
reach  them  swiftly  and  certainly,  and  that 
their  experience  should  be  accessible  for 
legislators  and  reformers. 

I  have  set  before  you  nothing  great, 
nothing  grand,  no  new  society,  no  fresh 
light  even  on  the  problems  respecting  wiser 
systems  of  rehef,  or  their  applications  to 
individuals,  which  you  are  desiring  so  much 
to  solve,  each  in  your  own  parish  or  court, 
I  do  believe  those  problems  to  be  capable  of 
solution.  I  do  beheve  that  our  almsgiving 
has  been  cruel  in  its  kindness.  It  is  for  the 
sake  of  the  people  themselves  that  I  would 
see  it  decreased,  yes,  even  put  down  alto- 
gether; I  believe  they  would  be  richer,  as 
well  as  happier,  for  it.  For  the  sake  of  the 
energy  of  the  poor,  the  loss  of  which  is 
so  fatal  to  them,  for  the  salce  of  that  inter- 
course with  them,  happy,  friendly,  human 
intercourse,  which  dependence  renders  im- 
possible, seek  to  your  utmost  for  better 
ways  of  helping  them.  We  can  give  you 
no  general  rules  which  will  obviate  necessity 
of  thought,  singly  must  your  difficulties  be 
met,  singly  conquered,  but  see  that  you 
throw  upon  them  all  available  light  from  the 
experiences  of  others,  the  thoughts  of  the 
thoughtful  No  new  society,  no  great 
scheme,  have  I  to  urge,  only  if  here  or 
there  any  one  or  two  of  the  groups  of  visitors 
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care  to  select  one  among  them  to  be  their 
secretary,  and  send  me  her  name  and  address, 
I  will  tell  her  what  I  can  which  I  think  may 
be  helpful  to  her  or  them.  We  might  meet, 
too,  we  secretaries,  now  and  again,  to  talk 
over  important  questions  and  strengthen  one 
another;  and  though  I  could  not  possibly 
find  time  to  deal  with  difficulties  in  detul,  I 
might  show,  or  get  shown,  what  plans  have 
been  found  useful  in  places  which  I  know. 
I  might  help,  too,  a  little  about  finding  em- 
ployment. I  hear  of  a  good  many  situations 
of  an  exceptional  kind,  and  difficult  to  fill 
up  suitably,  and  notices  of  such  vacancies 
I  might  send  on  to  secretaries,  who  could 
find  among  their  visitors  some  one  who  would 
care  to  spend  thought  and  time  in  fitting 
into  an  exceptional  place  the  person  best 
adapted  for  it.  TTic  large  demands  for 
labour  arc,  I  believe,  best  dealt  widi  by  ad- 
vertisement or  registry ;  but  there  is  not  any 
more  valuable  way  of  helping  individuals 
than  by  fitting  them  in  where  they  are  wanted 
in  ways  that  are  not  passible  except  to  those 
who  have  personal  knowledge  of  candidates. 
Mere  routine  notices  might  thus  meet  great 
human  needs. 

I  have  spoken  throughout  this  paper 
of  outward  means  and  appliances ;  I 
have  referred  very  little  to  maprovement 
of  the  lives  and  spirits  of  men.  This  is 
not  because  I  do  not  care  for  those  lives 
and  spirits.  They  are  reached,  we  muSt 
remember,  in  many  different  ways.  A  great 
deal  of  life  is  necessarily  spent  in  getting 
its  surroundings  into  order,  and  in  London 
here,  this  madiineiy  of  ours,  all  the  tangi- 
ble things  round  us  need  a  great  deal  done 
to  them ;  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  dealing 
with  them ;  it  tests  us  better  than  any  words 
can  do.  It  is  very  difficult — impossible,  I 
believe — to  make  the  things  of  this  world 
fair  and  orderly,  to  arrange  them  justly,  to 
govern  them  rightly,  without  living  very 
nobly.  The  right  use  of  money,  the  laws 
affecting  houses  and  lands,  involve  principles 
which  test  the  sincerity  of  a  man  or  a  nation  ; 
they  test  it,  I  say,  as  words  cannot  test  it.  I 
think  our  poor  see  this  very  clearly,  and  that, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  messages  about 
God's  nature,  and  about  His  relation  to 
them,  come  in  a  strange  way  through  our 


nets.  More  perhaps  than  through  our  words. 
This  is  emphatically  so  just  now.  They 
have  heard  a  great  many  words,  and  have 
been  puzzled  because  our  actions  have  often 
seemed  to  them  at  variance  \vilh  those  words. 
I  know  how  hopelessly  we  must  fail  in  any 
attempt  to  live  up  to  the  unspeakable  majesty 
of  His  tenderness,  and  the  boundless  wisdom 
of  His  righteousness ;  but  even  our  failure, 
after  sincere  trial,  brings  a  message  of  what 
He  is  to  His  children.  Our  actions  are 
speaking  to  them.  For  this  reason  I  have 
never  felt  the  execution  of  the  most  minute 
duty  with  regard  to  tangible  things  beneath 
my  notice,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  in  urging 
any  of  you  to  consider  the  right  settlement 
of  questions  of  temporal  relief,  I  am  asking 
you  to  devote  yourselves  to  a  task  which  is 
Otherwise  than  holy.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
felt  that  it  can  only  be  rightly  dealt  with  by 
those  who  are  content  to  cany  it  on  in  silent 
allegiance  to  One  who  will  judge  with  further 
sight  than  feeble  men,  who  will  know  what 
deeper  mercy  there  may  be  in  the  act  which 
looks  to  men  harsh  at  the  moment.  Indeed, 
I  dare  not  trust  the  difficult  things  there  may 
be  to  do  in  refusal  of  immediate  help  to  any 
mere  reasonable  political  economist  The 
generals  who  can  direct  the  sad  retracing  of 
our  foolish  steps  should  be  those  who  care 
for  the  people  because  their  Father  cares,  and 
so  desire  to  make  them  what  He  would  have 
them  to  be  ;  and  the  only  ones  who  will  have 
fortitude  to  bear  the  misunderstanding  this 
may  cause  will  be  those  who  feel  tenderest 
pity  for  the  people. 

Not  a  small  thing,  even  in  itself,  is  the 
dealing  with  the  tangible  and  soulless  things 
of  earth.  We  may  be  very  proud,  justly  proud, 
of  the  well-ordered  spot  of  earth,  the  well- 
spent  income,  the  self-restrained  providence, 
whether  they  are  our  own,  or  whether  we 
have  helped  anotiier  so  to  regulate  the 
talents  entrusted  to  him  ;  but  the  glad  pride 
breaks  away,  and  a  deep  thankfulness  over- 
powers one,  if  ever  by  word  or  deed  one 
seems  to  have  helped  any  one  to  catch  even 
a  little  glimpse  of  that  mighty  Love  which 
enwraps  his  spirit,  uniting  it  in  solemn 
harmony  with  all  that  is  contained,  as  well 
as  all  that  atitno(  be  contained,  in  this 
wonderful  visible  world. 

OCTAVIA   HILL. 
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THE  SECRET   OF  THE  MERE. 


T  BUILT  a  hut  beside  the  Mere, 
■^  A  lowly  hut  of  turf  and  stone ; 
Therein  1  thought  from  year  to  year 

To  dwell  in  silence  and  alone, 
Watching  the  lights  of  heaven  chase 
The  phantoms  on  the  water's  face. 

The  world  of  men  was  far  away ; 

There  was  no  sound,  no  speech,  no  cry ; 
All  desolate  the  dark  Jlere  lay 

Under  the  mountains  and  the  sky — 
A  sullen  Mere,  where  sadly  brood 
Uark  shadows  of  the  solitude. 

"  It  is  an  evil  world,"  I  said ; 

"  There  is  no  hope,  my  doom  is  dark." 
And  in  despair  of  soul  1  fled 

Where  not  another  eye  might  mark 
My  silent  pain,  my  heart's  distress. 
And  all  my  spirit's  weariness. 

And  when  I  came  unto  the  Mere,    , 

It  lay  and  gleam'd  through  days  of  gloom. 

The  livid  mountains  gather'd  drear 
All  round  like  stones  upon  a  tomb; 

Around  its  margin  rusted  red 

The  dark  earth  crumbled  'neath  my  tread. 

I  said,  "  It  is  a  godless  place — 
Dark,  dcsohte,  and  curst,  like  me. 

Here,  through  all  seasons,  shall  my  face 
Behold  its  image  silently." 

Atid  from  that  hour  I  linger'd  there 

In  protestation  and  despair. 

For  mark,  the  hills  were  stone  and  sand, 
Not  strewn  with  scented  red  or  green — 

All  empty  as  a  dead  man's  hand. 
And  empty  lay  the  Mere  between. 

No  flocks  led  there,  no  shepherd's  cry 

Awoke  the  echoes  of  the  sky. 

And  through  a  sullen  mist  I  come, 
And  beast-like  crept  unto  my  lair  ; 

And  many  days  I  crouch'd  in  shame 
Out  of  the  sunshine  and  sweet  air. 

I  heard  the  passing  wind  and  rain. 

Like  weary  waves  within  the  brain. 

But  when  I  rose  and  glimmer'd  fordi, 
Ghost-wise  across  my  threshold  cold, 

I'he  clouds  had  lifted  west  and  north, 

And  all  the  peaks  were  touch'd  with  gold. 

I  smiled  in  scorn';  tar  down  beneath 

The  waters  lay  as  dark  as  death. 


1 1  said,  "  Go  by,  0  goddess  bright ! 
;      Thou  canst  not  scatter  darkness  hifre. 
I  In  two  sad  bosoms  there  is  night. 

In  mine  and  in  the  lonely  Mere. 
I  Light  thoti  thy  lamps,  and  go  thy  way." 
■  Ii  went,  and  all  the  heavens  grew  grey. 

.And  when  the  lamps  ot  heaven  were  lit, 
i      I  did  not  raise  mine  eyes  to  see. 

But  watch 'd  the  ghostly  glimmers  flit 
j      On  the  black  waters  silently. 

I  hid  my  face  from  heaven,  and  kept 
1  Dark  vigil  nhen  the  bright  sun  slept. 

•  And  ever  when  the  daylight  grew 
j     I  saw  with  joy  tlie  hiils  were  high ; 

From  dawn  to  dark,  the  live  day  through, 
I     Not  lighting  as  the  sun  went  by; 
:  Only  at  noon  one  finger-ray 

Touch'd  us,  and  was  withdrawn  away. 

I  cried,  "  God  cannot  find  me  now ; 

Done  now  am  I  with  praise  or  pain." 
Beside  the  Mere,  with  darken'd  brow, 

I  waik'd  as  desolate  as  Cain. 
I  cried,  "  Not  even  God  could  rear 
One  seed  of  love  or  blessing  here  I " 

'Twas  spring  that  day ;  the  air  was  chill ; 

Above  the  heights  white  clouds  were  roll'd ; 
The  Mere  below  was  blue  as  steel. 

And  all  the  air  was  chill  and  cold. 
When  suddenly  from  air  and  sky 
I  heard  a  solitary  cry. 

Ah  me  !  it  was  the  same  sweet  soutul 

That  I  had  heard  afar  away ; 
Sad  echoes  waken'd  all  around 

.  Out  of  the  rocks  and  caverns  grey. 
And  iookmg  upward,  weary-eyed, 
I  saw  the  gentle  bird  that  cried. 

Upon  a  rock  sat  that  sweet  bird. 

As  he  had  sat  on  pale  or  tree. 
And  while  the  hills  and  waters  heard. 

He  named  his  name  to  them  and  me. 
I  thought,  "  God  sends  the  spring  i^ain, 
But  here  at  least  it  comes  in  vain  ! " 

From  rock  to  rock  I  saw  him  fly. 
Silent  in  flight,  but  loud  at  rest ; 

And  ever  at  his  summer  cry 

The    mountains    gladden'd    and    seem'd 
bless'd, 

And  in  the  hollows  of  them  all 

Faint  flames  of  grass  began  to  crawl ! 
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Some  secret  hand  I  could  not  see 
Was  busy  where  I  dwelt  alone  ; 

It  touch'd  with  tender  tracery, 

Faint  as  a  breath,  the  cliifs  of  stone  ; 

Out  of  the  earth  it  drew  soft  moss, 

And  lichens  shapen  like  the  cross. 

And  lo  !  at  every  step  I  took 

Some    faint    life    lived,    some  sweetness 
stirr'd, 
AVhile  loosen'd  torrents  leapt  and  shook 

Their  silvern  hair  to  hear  the  bird, 
And  white  clouds  ran  across  the  blue. 
And  sweet  sights  rose,  and  sweet  sounds  grew, 

I  hated  every  sight  and  sound ; 

I  hated  most  that  happy  cry. 
I  saw  the  mountains  glory-crown'd. 

And  the  bright  heavens  drifting  by  ; 
I  fell  the  earth  beneath  my  tre?d, 
Now  kindling  quick,  that  late  was  dead  1 

Then  down  I  stole  unto  the  Mete, 
And  black  as  ever  was  its  sleep. 

Close  to  its  margin  all  was  dreai ; 
I  heard  the  weary  waters  creep. 

I  laugh'd  aloud,  "  Though  all  grow  light. 

We  twain  keep  dark,  in  God's  despite  ! 

"  We  will  not  smile  nor  utter  praise  ; 

He  made  us  dark,  and  dark  we  brood. 
Sun-hating,  desolate  of  days, 

Wc  dwell  apart  in  solitude. 
Let  Him  light  lamps  for  all  the  land ; 
IVe  darken  and  elude  His  hand." 

Scarce  had  I  spoken  in  such  wise, 
When  once  again  I  heard  the  bird. 

And  lo  !  the  Mere  beneath  mine  eyes 

Was  deeply,  mystically  stirr'd  ; 
A  sunbeam  broke  its  gloom  apart, 
And  heaven  trembled  in  its  heart ! 


There,  trembling  in  that  under-gloom. 
Like  rising  stars  that  open  dim, 

Innumerable,  leaf  and  bioora, 
I  saw  the  water-lilies  swim,  ■ 

Still  'neath  the  surface  dim  to  sight, 

But  creeping  upward  to  the  light ! 

As  countless  as  the  stars  above. 
Stirring  and  glimmering  below, 

They  gather'd,  and  I  watch'd  them  move, 
Till  on  the  surface,  white  as  snow. 

One  came,  grew  glad,  and  open'd  up 

A  pinch  of  gold  m  its  white  cup. 

Then  suddenly  within  my  breast 
Some  life  of  rapture  open'd  too. 

And  I  forgot  ray  bitter  quest, 
Watching  that  glory  as  it  grew  ; 

For,  leaf  by  leaf  and  flower  by  flower. 

The  lilies  open'd  from  that  hour. 

And  soon  the  gloomy  Mere  was  sown 
With  oilM  leaves  and  stars  of  white  ; 

The  trumpet  of  the  Spring  was  blown 
Far  overhead,  from  height  to  height, 

And  lo  !  the  Mere,  from  day  to  day, 

Grew  starry  as  the  Milky  Way. 

I  could  not  bear  to  dwell  apart 
With  so  divine  and  bright  a  thing ; 

I  felt  the  dark  depths  of  my  heart 
Were  stirring,  trembling,  wakening. 

I  watch'd  the  Mere,  and  saw  it  shine, 

E'en  as  the  eye  of  God  on  mine. 

As  one  that  riseth  in  his  tomb, 
I  rose  and  wept  in  sotd's  distress  ; 

I  had  not  fear'd  His  wrath  and  gloom, 
But  now  I  fear'd  His  loveliness. 

I  craved  for  peace  from  God,  and  then 

Crept  back  and  made  my  peace  with  men  I 

ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
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I. — "  I  HAVE  J 


THUS  did  a  servant  of  the  Lord  Jehovah 
once  address  an  earthly  monarch  who  bad 
distressed  and  enslaved  the  chosen  people 
of  God.  He  found  his  way  to  the  presence 
of  the  king,  and  after  addressing  him  in 
these  words,  he  smote  the  king  with  a  con- 
cealed dagger,  and  put  an  end  at  once  to  his 


tyranny  and  his  life.  He  i&u/a  message  from 
God — a  very  stem  and  terrible  message,  a 
message  of  death  rather  than  life,  of  punish- 
ment rather  than  reward,  ot  anger  rather  than 
love. 

May  not  we,  however,  use  and  apply  these 
words  to  ourselves  in  a  somewhat  diflerent 
way?  May  we  not  give  them  a  personal 
and  a  spiritual  application  ?  Surely  God 
Almighty  very  often  sends  messages  to  us 
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all.  Hardly  any  event  in  life  ever  takes 
place  without  its  bringing  with  it  a  message, 
a  real,  distinct  message  from  God,  Our 
joys  and  our  sorrows,  our  mercies  and  our 
cares,  our  work  and  our  rest,  they  all 
come  to  us  charged  with  messages  from  on 
high. 

Let  us  take  a  fetr  instances  of  the  way  in 
which  these  messages  come  to  us.  And 
first  of  all  let  us  take  a  very  common  and 
ordinary  event. 

I.  Does  not  every  Sunday,  as  it  comes 
round  to  us,  bring  with  it  a  message  from 
God?  Does  it  not  say  to  us,  as  we  rise  in 
the  morning,  feeling  that  it  is  a  day  of  rest — 
a  day  unlike  other  days — does  it  not  seem  to 
say  to  us,  "  I  have  a  message  from  God  unto 
thee;  I  come  to  speak  to  thee  about  thy 
Father  in  heaven ;  I  come  to  bid  thee  lift 
up  diy  heart  to  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Re- 
deemer ;  this  is  the  day  for  reaching  forth 
unto  things  unseen,  a  day  for  high  and  holy 
and  solemn  thoughts,  a  day  for  sending,  as 
it  were,  the  spies — the  spies  of  faith  and 
hope — into  the  far-distant  land  where  all  is 
peace  and  joy  and  rest  ?  " 

Oh  I  is  not  this  the  message  which  every 
Sunday  brings  with  it  ?  the  message  of  God's 
love  for  OUT  souls,  the  message  which  speaks 
of  God's  tender  care  for  us,  in  giving  us 
these  precious  days  of  refreshment  and  rest, 
these  holy  days  of  spiritual  joy  and  peace  ? 

3.  Or  let  us  take  another  matter.  Illness 
surely  never  comes  to  any  one  of  us  but  it  bears 
with  it  "  a  message  from  God."  We  some 
of  us  know  what  it  is  to  have  passed  through 
a  very  serious  or  painful  illness ;  we  some  of 
us  know  what  it  is  to  have  been  brought 
very,  very  near  the  darkness  and  the  silence 
of  the  grave,  when  the  angel  of  death  seemed 
to  be  hovering  over  us,  and  we  almost  felt 
his  cold,  icy  breath  upon  our  cheek,  and 
when  earth  and  the  things  of  earth  seemed 
gliding  fast  away  from  us — oh,  then  was  the 
Almighty  sending  us  a  mess^e !  It  was  a 
mess^e  to  us  from  the  unseen  world,  re- 
minding us  that  life  is  very  frail,  and  very 
uncertain  ;  remindirvg  us  that  after  life  comes 
death,  and  after  death  the  judgment ;  it  was 
a  message  bidding  us  put  our  house  in  order, 
because  we  know  not  how  sudden  might  be 
our  call,  how  short  the  passage  to  eternity. 
Oh,  let  us  who  have  received  this  solemn 
message  ever  bear  it  in  mind ;  let  us  who 
have  been  called  back,  as  it  were,  from  the 
very  jaws  of  death,  consecrate  our  whole 
selves,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  that  great 
God  who  has  given  back  to  us  our  restored 
lite  and  health  and  strength.    That  recovery, 


that  dehverance  of  ours,  was  "a  message  from 
God"  to  our  soul ! 

3.  Or,  agnin,  do  not  all  anniversaries  of 
great  and  important  events  in  our  lives  bring 
with  them  "  a  message  from  God  "  to  us  ? 
When  our  birthdays  come  round  to  us,  and 
we  thank  God  for  having  spared  us  hitherto, 
and  we  rejoice  iu  the  love  and  the  congratu- 
lations of  those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest 
to  us,  oh,  does  not  God  send  us  a  message 
at  those  times  ?  Or  when  the  anniversary 
of  some  great  deliverance,  or  of  some  great 
domestic  happiness,  or  of  some  great  per- 
sonal mercy — when  this  rolls  round  year 
after  year,  does  it  not  also  bring  with  it,  year 
after  year,  a  very  earnest  message  from 
our  God,  reminding  us  that  He  gave  us 
the  mercy,  that  He  sent  us  the  deliver- 
ance, that  from  Him  comes  every  blessing 
that  we  possess,  and  that  to  Hint  belong 
our  thanks,  to  Him  is  our  gratitude  due. 
Let  us  try  to  make  every  one  of  those 
happy  anniversaries  a  time  for  hearing  the 
voice  of  God  speaking  to  us  personally 
and  individually.  Let  us  try  to  make 
every  one  of  those  events  come  home  to  us, 
and  say  to  us,  "  I  have  a  message  from  God 
unto  thee :  God  asks  for  thy  love ;  God 
expects  thy  gratitude," 

4.  Once  again :  ought  we  not  to  look 
upon  every  sermon  that  is  preached  to  us  as 
a  message  from  God,  to  our  souls?  The 
great  King  often  entrusts  His  messages  to 
very  unworthy  messengers ;  He  often  makes 
use  of  very  humble  instruments;  but  it  is 
our  part  to  think  more  of  the  message  than 
of  the  messenger ;  more  of  the  Master  than 
of  His  servant. 

The  messenger  may  sometimes  be  un- 
attractive enough;  his  words  may  be  common- 
place, his  manner  rough,  his  eloquence  small ; 
but  if  he  preaches  God's  truth,  if  he  founds 
his  message  on  the  Holy  Book,  if'he  unfolds 
to  us  the  very  same  lessons  of  truth  and  love 
which  that  Book  contains  ;  then,  whether  he 
be  eloquent  or  dull,  attractive  or  unattrac- 
tive, learned  or  unlearned,  all  this  matters 
but  little ;  he  is  the  messenger  of  the  great 
King ;  He  is  the  ambassador  of  Heaven ; 
He  is  the  servant  of  Christ,  and  he  comes  to 
us  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High  God,  and 
he  says  to  each  and  every  one  of  us,  "  1  have 
a  message  from  God  unto  tkee'' 

Thus,  then,  does  God  send  His  messages. 
The  question  for  us  all  is  this :  Have  I  listened 
to  those  messages  ?  Have  I  accepted  those 
calls?  Am  I  any  the  better  for  them?  Have 
they  brought  me  nearer  to  God,  ray  Father, 
and  nearer  to  Christ  my  Saviour  ?   God  give 
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BE  all  grace  to  ponder  on  these  questions, 
and  to  listen  to  those  messE^es  of  His  which 
His  love  sends,  and  which  our  faith  should 
receive  and  cherish  in  our  inmost  hearts. 

n. — SALT. 

The  yell-knowD  substance  which  we  com- 
monly call  salt  is  very  largely  used  in  the 
«conom]r  of  nature.  It  is  difficult  to  point 
to  any  of  the  great  works  of  nature  in  which 
this  most  valuable  commodity  does  not 
appear.  It  floats  in  the  air  ;  it  is  present  in 
water,  both  sca-watei  and  fresh  ;  it  exists  in 
«vecy  animal  that  walks  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe ;  it  is  found  in  every  plant  and  v^e- 
table,  in  every  tree  and  flower ;  it  is  con- 
tained  in  every  species  of  soil ;  and  large, 
enormously  lai^e,  deposits  of  it  are  to  be  met 
with,  here  and  diere,  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  In  one  district  of  Poland  there  is 
said  to  be  a  bed  of  salt  five  hundred  miles  in 
length,  twenty  miles  in  breadth,  and  twelve 
hundred  feet  in  depth ;  while  in  England 
there  are  salt-beds  which  have  supplied  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  for  ages  and  ages 
with  this  most  important  material 

The  feet  is,  that  without  this  great  purify- 
ing and  antiseptic  agent,  both  animal  and 
vegetable  life  would  be  altogether  an  im- 
possibility. The  presence  of  salt  is  essential, 
to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  well-being  of  all 
material  things.  It  is  the  secret  of  healdi, 
fertility,  and  life.  It  prevents  corruption ;  it 
keeps  the  world  pure;  it  promotes  and 
stimulates  life.  The  glorious  sea,  which, 
with  its  life-giving  breezes,  restores  healdi 
and  strength  to  thousands  of  our  sick, 
languid,  and  over-worKed  fellow-creatures, 
would  be,  without  the  salt  which  it  contains, 
a  very  fountain  of  death,  a  reservoir  of  cor- 
ruption, a  huge  pestilential  drain.  But  the 
salt  of  the  ocean  prevents 'all  this ;  the  salt 
of  the  ocean  is  that  which  brings  the  colour 
to  the  palid  cheek  of  the  weary  sufierer, 
strength  to  the  jaded  constitution,  and 
energy  to  the  over-worked  brain.  Salt  is 
good ;  it  is  one  of  God's  best  gifts ;  it  puri- 
fies ;  it  stimulates ;  it  arrests  corruption  ;  it 
stays  the  course  of  decay. 

In  both  Old  and  New  Testament  we  find 
many  references  to  this  great  purifying  agent. 
Every  sacrifice  which  ¥fas  offered  to  the 
Lord  Jehovah  was  to  be  mingled  with  salt 
Thus  we  read  in  the  second  chapter  of  Levi- 
ticus, "And  every  oblation  oiF  thy  meat 
offering  shalt  thou  season  with  salt ;  neither 
shalt  thou  suffer  the  salt  of  the  covenant  of 
thy  God  to  be  lacking  fi«m  thy  meat-offer- 
inev  :  with  all  Aidp  rmmnint  thnu  shalt  nflin- 


salt."  So  in  Ezekiel  we  read,  "  And  thou 
shalt  offer  them  before  the  Lord,  and  the 
priests  shall  cast  salt  upon  them,  and  they 
shall  offer  them  up  for  a  bumt-offering  unto 
the  Lord."  Turning  to  the  pages  of  the  New 
Testament,  we  find  both  our  Lord  and  His 
apostles  referring  to  salt.  St.  Paul  speaks 
of  the  strengthening,  purifying  influence  by 
which  the  ordinary,  every-day  conversation 
of  Christians  should  be  distinguished  under 
this  emblem  of  salt.  "  Let  your  speech  be 
alwa)^  with  grace,  seasoned  •wttk  salt."  And 
our  Saviour  three  times  over  speaks  of  salt, 
first,  as  representing  the  principle  or  life  and 
purity  which  should  exist  in  the  soul  of 
every  true  Christian ;  and,  secondly,  to  teach 
how  each  separate  Christian  should  spread 
abroad  and  diffuse  that  principle,  and  thus 
become  an  agent  of  life  and  punty  to  all  with 
whom  he  has  to  do.  First  He  spoke  thus: 
"Every  sacrifice  shall  be  salted  with  salt" 
that  is  to  say,  every  soul  which  is  really  given 
up  to  God  must  be  full  of  this  life-giving 
principle^this  salt  of  the  heart.  Secondly, 
He  uttered  these  words  :  "  Ye  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth  ;  "  meaning  that  individual  Chris- 
tians arc  to  go  forth,  and  by  their  love  to 
God,  and  their  zeal  for  Christ,  are  to  neutra- 
lise the  sin  and  to  break  down  the  wicked- 
ness, and  to  keep  in  check  the  cor- 
ruption of  this  evil  world.  Thirdly,  He 
speaks  thus:  "Salt  is  good;  but  if  the  salt 
luve  lost  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be 
seasoned," — that  is,  if  by  neglect  or  sinful 
living  this  quickening  principle  loses  its 
power,  its  freshness,  and  its  virtue,  how  can 
it  again  be  restored  to  its  former  vigour? 
This  useless,  worthless,  powerless  salt  is  fit 
neither  for  the  land,  nor  yet  for  the  dunghill, 
but  men  cast  it  out. 

And  now  the  question  arises,  what  is  really 
meant  by  this  emblem  of  salt  ?  What  is  that 
state  of  soul  so  indispensable  to  every 
follower  of  Christ,  and  without  which  he 
must  be  rejected  as  useless,  profitless,  and 
worthless?  I  would  answer,  it  is  the  grace 
of  God  in  the  heart  of  man,  whereby  he  is 
made  holy  and  kept  holy.  What  salt  is  to 
the  body,  that  religion  is  to  the  soul.  Salt 
purifies,  renovates,  invigorates ;  salt  hinders 
corruption  and  arrests  decay.  So  the  love  of 
God,  which  is  religion,  this,  too,  purifies, 
renovates,  invigorates  the  soul ;  this  hinders 
spiritual  corruption,  this  arrests  spiritual 
death.  Reb'gion  is  meant  to  make  people 
My  as  well  as  happj.  Christianity,  with  all 
its  blessings  and  privileges,  comes  to  us  and 
offers  us  not  only  pardon  and  peace,  but  life 
and  iniritv     Thi-  true  Christian  is  he  who  is 
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most  like  his  Lord.  The  true  Chnstbtn  is 
he  who  day  by  day  grows  in  grace,  in  unself- 
ishness, in  unwoildliness,  in  courage,  in 
truthfulness,  in  devotedness  to  God.  A 
merely  barren  faith  will  be  of  little  avail;  a 
love  of  listening  to  what  are  Eomelimes 
called  "gospel  sennons,"  a  love  of  listening 
to  beart-stinit^  declarations  of  the  tender 
love  of  Christ  for  sinners,  followed  by  no 


corrcGponding  desire  to  follow  Christ  and  ta 
imitate  Christ — this  will  not  save  the  soul; 
every  sacrifice  must  be  salted  with  the  salt  c^ 
God's  grace,  every  Christian  must  be  led  by 
God's  Holy  Spuit;  faitli  must  never  be 
divorced  from  works ;  the  knowledge  of 
gospel  truths  must  ever  be  accompanied  by 
the  "  salt "  of  a  holy  and  a  religious  life. 

EDWAiU)  V.   HALL, 


NATIONAL    HEALTH. 


CHAPTER  IL — HEALTH   AND  aviLISATlON. 


IE^  my  last  chapter  I  ventured  to  indicate 
that  man  in  his  past  history  has  been 
ever  struggling  against  natural  obstacles, 
towards  greater  advantages  of  health,  and 
towards  the  happiness  which  accrues  from 
the  possession  of  that  acquirement.  If  this 
view  be  correct,  it  should  follow  that  at  the 
present  day  a  notable  improvement  ought  to 
be  shown  in  the  conditions  of  health  that 
manifested  amongst  our  civilised  com: 
nities,  as  compared  with  the  conditions  tliat 
have  existed  in  preceding  and  less-favoured 
civilisations,  or  that  exist  in  this  day  in  un- 
civilised tribes.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  fact  is  as  thus 


It  niay  be  urged  that  no  comparison 
can  be  instituted  between  the  current 
civilised  states  and  those  practically  lost 
civilisations  which  marked  the  Babylonian, 
the  Egyptian,  the  ancient  Greek,  and  the 
ancient  Roman  empires.  I  have  heard  it 
expressed  by  more  than  one  admiring  scholar 
of  those  civihsations,  that  if  we  knew  all  the 
details  of  them  that  are  now  concealed  we 
should  probably  see  in  them  a  standard  of 
excellence  which  this  age,  in  its  most  re- 
fined aspects,  does  not  approach.  I  bow 
to  this  opinion  with  the  knowledge  that  it  is 
unanswerable.  All  I  know  is,  that  nothing 
comes  to  my  hand,  no  book,  no  word,  that 
conveys  to  my  mind  the  idea  of  the  existence 
of  any  period  when  the  human  race,  existing 
under  any  form  of  civilisation,  was  freer  of 
great  pestilences,  was  freer  of  slowJy-kilhng 
diseases,  was  freer  of  loathsome  diseases  that 
do  not  necessarily  kill,  than  it  Is  at  this  hour. 

I  turn  to  the  fathers  of  medical  science 
to  find  them  rich  in  their  knowledge 
of  diseases,  knowledge  which  they  could 
never  have  learned  unless  the  diseases  bad 
been  before  them  as  subjects  of  study.    I 


turn  to  the  historians  to  find  the  records  of 
great  devastations,  from  plague,  pestilence^ 
and  famine.  I  read  the  poets  telling  of  the 
same,  and  of  the  vengeances  of  offended 
deities.  I  find  an  ancient  ruler,  no  less 
ancient  and  no  less  wise  a  ruler  than  Cam- 
byses  himself,  teaching  his  son  Cyrus  lessons 
in  sanitary  science  as  lessons  then  much 
needed.  With  regard  to  health  Cyrus  tells 
his  father -that  "since  he  has  beard  and 
seen  that  those  states  which  seek  for  good 
health  educate  physicians,  and  that  com- 
manders take  with  them  physicians  for  the 
sake  of  the  soldiers,  he  too,  therefore,  as- 
soon  as  his  present  expedition  was  intrusted 
to  him,  gave  bis  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
thought  that  he  had  with  him  very  compe- 
tent physicians."  To  which  the  father, 
Cambyses,  replies.  "  But  these  physicians,  my 
son,  of  whom  thou  speakest,  are  like 
menders  of  torn  garments,  and  thus  they 
cure  those  who  have  fallen  sick.  Thy  diief 
anxiety  should  be  to  provide  for  health; 
for  thou  oughtest  to  take  care  to  prevent  the 
army  from  fedling  into  sickness  at  alL"  And 
then  he  desciibes,  as  a  modem  and  learned 
Surgeon-General  might  describe,  what  is  to  be 
dreaded,  what  is  to  be  avoided.  He  tells  that 
the  bodies  and  faces  of  men  are  the  signs  of 
good  health  and  bad  health;  and  be  adds 
other  advice  and  observation  which  shows 
us  that  in  Cambyses'  day,  in  the  midst  of 
very  high  ancient  civilisation,  there  was 
no  special  exemption  from  the  thousand 
natural  ills  that  tlesh  is  heir  to. 

I  need  wait  no  longer  on  this  interesting 
topic.  Happily,  proof  nearer  at  hand  is 
b^ore  me  for  comparison  of  the  modern 
with  past  life,  proof  which  tells  that  widi  true 
civilisation  health  ever  api>ears  in  friendly 
conununion.  We  must  not,  however,  rush 
at  once  to  the  conclusion  tbat  health  and  Ion- 
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genty  are  devdqsed  widi  eveiy  pliaie  t^  whit 
is  called  modem  civilisation.  The  iDodem 
civilised  man  conquers,  and  in  conquering 
drives  tile  nwdern  savage  out  of  existence,  or 
leaves  him  part  of  a  mere  fragment  of  a  wan- 
dering tiibe.  Bat  civilisarioa,  however  refined 
it  may  be,  however  intellectu^,  inventive, 
leamed,  or  kncwing  it  may  be,  is  fooli^  and 
hclplecs  to  check  disease  and  death  unless 
it  be  vise  as  well  as  knowing,  unless  it  be 
sdf-sacrificing,  and  unless  ijie  passions  of 
men,  which  dvilised  life  so  varioasly 
modifies,  are  influenced  by  it  in  such  a 
Doaoner  as  b)  be  beld  from  the  infiuence  of 
destructive  causes.  When  civilisation  leads 
to  excess  of  luxory ;  when  it  leads  to  excess 
of  str^  mental  or  physical,  after  wealth 
and  the  supposed  advantages  tl»t  can  only 
be  purchased  by  wealth ;  when  it  spreads  too 
eagerly  the  sails  of  comnmce;  when  it 
grasps  too  fiercely  after  conquest  and 
dominion ;  when  it  brings  about  collisions 
between  dasees  of  men  in  the  same  popula- 
CiOD }  then  it  is  not  an  agency  for  the  steady 
promodoQ  of  national  health  and  national 
life. 

We,  who  would  do  all  we  can  to  improve 
the  health  and  life  of  the  nation,  must  always 
bear  these  truths  in  mind.  Steadiness  of 
national  life  requires  steady  national  repose. 
The  political  soundness  and  safety  of  a 
nation  may  be  read  in  the  annals  oi  its 
mortality. 

The  best  tj'pical  examples  of  communi- 
ties living  under  conditions  most  favourable 
to  vital  integrity  have  been  those  which 
have  been  civilised  in  the  midst  of  the 
extremest  simplicity,  in  other  words  in  the 
nudst  of  freedom  &om  the  evils  of  intel- 
lectual civilisation.  This  point  will  well 
bear  direct  and  practical  illustration. 

At  the  census  of  iSai  it  was  calculated 
that  in  the  English  county  of  Monmouth  the 
death-iate  was  in  the  proportion  of  fourteen, 
and  in  1831  twelve,  in  the  thousand  living. 
But  from  the  years  1841  to  1870,  the  death- 
rate  of  the 'same  county  has  presented  a 
mean  of  twenty-three  in  tie  thousand  living, 
or  nearly  double  the  rate  that  existed  from 
1821  to  [831. 

The  mortality  tables  of  Edmonds  show 
that  for  the  eighteen  years  from  r8i3  to 
1S30  the  mortality  of  Kngland  and  Wales 
was  at  the  rate  of  31-20  in  the  thousand 
living.  From  1841  to  r870,  the  death-rate 
has  been  twenty-two  in  the  thousand  living. 

These  examples  could  be  multiplied,  but 
they  are  sufficient  to  indicate  that  what  is 
commonly  called  advancing   civilisation  is 


not  sufficient  of  itself^  in  detail,  to  insure  a 
reduction  of  mortality  ia  a  limited  series  of 
years. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  the  county  of 
Monntouth  is  less  civilised  now  than  it  was 
forty-six  years  ago;  yet  its  mortality  has 
considerably  increased.  We  caimot  assume 
that  England  altogether  is  less  dvilised  than 
she  was  forty-five  years  ago,  yet  her  general 
mortality  has  slightly  increased. 

What  shall  we  say  then  ?  Shall  we  rush 
to  the  conclu^n  that  with  our  vaunted 
civilisation  we  are  passing  into  a  lower  phase 
of  national  life?  Is  our  vital  force  on  the 
decline?  '  Are  learned  authors  who  have 
written  on  the  decrease  of  disease  by  civili- 
sation—Marx and  Willis,  Berard,  Fran- 
cis D'lvemois,  Boudin — to  be  considered 
dreamers  ?  Is  it  possible  that  we  are  blindly 
and  imperceptibly  drifting  into  danger, 
wearing  out,  as,  philosophers  say,  the  sun 
our  master  is  ?  Chr  is  there  a  mistake  some^ 
where,  and  are  we  improving,  as  we  hope 
we  are?  Optimist  or  pessimist,  which  is  the 
authority  ? 

Before  these  questions  can  be  answered, 
let  us  look  at  another  series  of  facts.  Out 
balance  will  then  be  more  fairiy  weighted. 

In  the  year  1700  the  mortality  of  London 
was  computed  as  one  in  twenty-five ;  that  is 
to  say,  as  forty  in  the  thousand.  In  the  year 
tSoi  it  was  computed  as  one  in  thirty-eight ; 
that  is  to  say,  as  twenty-six  in  the  thousand. 
From  1 84  r  to  1 850  it  was  computed  as  one  in 
forty;  that  is  to  say,  twenty-five  in  the  thou- 
sand. From  1861  to  1870  it  was  computed  as 
one  in  forty-two ;  that  is  to  say,  twenty-four  in 
the  thousand.  These  fads  show  a  steady 
and  remarkable  progression  in  favour  of 
health,  as  far  as  such  progression  is  indicated 
by  reduction  of  vitality.  Should  the  reduc- 
tion continue,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  if 
even  the  improvement  does  not  move  faster 
than  it  has  moved,  twenty  persons  out  of 
every  thousand  Hving  will  die  in  the  year 
r90o,  instead  of  the  forty  that  'died  two 
hundred  years  ago.  One  in  fifty,  instead  of 
one  in  twenty-five,  will  be  the  mortality  in 
the  metropolis. 

If  we  apply  the  same  test  to  England  al- 
tc^ether,  we  find  that  a  century  since,  within 
three  years,  the  deaths  were  computed  at  one 
in  for^,  or  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  in  the 
thousand  hving.  At  this  time  the  deaths 
are  one  in  forty-five,  or  at  the  mte  of  twenty- 
two  in  the  thousand.  This,  it  is  true,  is  but 
a  small  improvement ;  yet  it  indicates  the 
position  that  with  an  advance  of  civilised 
life  there  runs  an  advance  of  actual  life. 
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The  position  is  strengthened  by  the  further 
fact  that  whereas  at  the  date  of  a  hundred 
years  back,  the  whole  population  of  England 
was  barely  eight  millions  and  a  lutl^  it  was 
in-1870  twenty-two  millions,  seven  hundred, 
and  twelve  thousand,  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
six,  with  on^  cause  of  mortality,  the  over- 
crowding of  populations,  greatly  increased. 

^Vhither,  then,  are  we  led  ?  There  seems 
before  us  a  statistical  paradox,  and  some  will 
say,  as  they  read,  that  statistics  can  be  made 
to  prove  anything.  Really,  there  is  no 
paradox,  and  the  statistics,  as  is  commonly 
the  case,  prove,  when  they  are  honestly  read, 
the  simple  and  consistent  truth. 

To  read  the  facts  correctly  it  is  neces- 
sary to  classify  them  as  they  lie  within 
or  in  the  circumference  of  the  period  of 
time  in  which  they  have  been  produced, 
and  (o  remember  that  the  greater  drcle 
includes  the  lesser.  Taken  in  this  way, 
we  leam  that  in  the  wider  drde  of  time 
the  moitahty  of  the  nation  has  been  reduced ; 
while  in  the  smaller  circles  there  have  been 
periods  in  which  the  reduction  has  ceased, 
or  has    even   been   replaced    by    a    slight 


At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed 
that  improvement  so  far  is  extiemely  slow,  and 
is,  indeed,  so  finely  balanced,  it  is  hard  to 
predict  whether  it  will  or  will  not  be  main- 
tained. National  health  is  national  wealth, 
but  the  reverse  is  not  equally  true.  National 
wealth  is  not,  of  necessity,  national  health,  I 
fear  the  contrary  is  nearest  the  truth.  If  we 
could  invent  a  social  state  in  which  health 
of  hfe  and  wealth  of  life  would  co-exist,  we 
should  have  a  state  where  a  noble  intellectual 
dvilisation  was  combined  with  a  very  fhigal 
mode  of  subsistence,  with  moderation  of 
pleasure,  and  with  such  restraint  of  passion, 
that  violence  of  character  would  never  be 
exhibited  by  those  who  wished  to  be 
accounted  sane.  With  this  state  would  be 
connected  all  the  external  sanitary  require- 
ments for  the  maintenance  of  health,  and  to 
these  advantages  would  be  added  a  due 
prudence  in  respect  to  marriage,  so  that 
marriages  were  not  contracted  until 
the  married  had  the  means  necessary  for 
nuuntaining  the  life  of  the  offspring  that 
result  from  their  union.  The  last-named 
provision  is  possibly  the  primary  and  essen- 
tial ;  for  death  is  the  shadow  of  birth. 

I  remember  once  reading  a  lesson  on  this 
subject,  written  by  an  anonymous  writer,  in 
relation  to  the  life  value  oi  the  inhabitants 
of  the  little  town  of  Montreux,  a  parish  in 
the  canton  of   the  Vaud,    in   Switzerland. 


The  facts  and  the  ai^ument  based  on  them 
ran  somewhat  in  the  following  order.  The 
records  of  Montreux,  which  lud  been  faith- 
fully kept  for  several  years  by  the  good 
pastor,  M.  Bridel,  showed  that  the  populatioD 
was  limited  to  two  thousand  eight  hnndied 
and  thirty-three  souls,  and  told  all  that 
related  to  the  life  history  of  this  self- 
contained  communily.  The  births  were  at 
the  rate  of  one  in  forty-five,  the  deaths  one 
in  sixty-four  annually,  01  i5'6a  in  the 
thousand  living.  The  writer  compared  this 
mortality  with  that  of  a  Russo-Greek  popu^ 
lation  existmg  at  the  same  period  of  time, 
\D  which  population  the  births  were  one  in 
seventeen,  and  the  deaths  one  in  twenty-five, 
i.e.  at  the  rate  of  forty  in  the  thousand 
Mark !  says  he,  the  figures  which  announce 
the  proportional  mortality  of  these  contrasted 
communities.  In  the  Kussian  community  one- 
twenty-fifth  disappear  aimuslly ;  in  Montreux 
one-sixty-fourth.  The  Russian  generations 
passed  away  more  than  twice  as  rapidly  as  the 
population  of  Montreux.  Who  would  puiv 
chase  the  advantage,  equivocal  at  best,  of  a 
triple  number  of  births,  accompanied  by  this 
enormous  multitude  of  premature  deaths? 
In  Montreux,  four-fifths  of  those  bom  reached 
the  age  of  twenty,  while  in  the  Russian  diocese 
of  Nisni  Novgorod,  out  of  one  thousand 
baptized,  six  hundred  and  sixty-one  perished 
before  their  fil^enth  year.  The  nuptial 
garments  of  the  mothers  were  the  destmed 
shrouds  of  the  first-bom.  In  the  Russo- 
Greek  community  the  apparent  annual 
increase  was  Vr.  In  Montreux,  the  appa- 
rent annual  increase  was  lii.  In  the  former 
the  march  of  life,  so  seemingly  rapid,  was 
the  most  murderous  in  Europe.  In  die 
latter  the  march,  so  seemingly  slow,  was, 
with  health  and  abundance,  the  sure  fotmda- 
tions  of  actual  and  steady  mcrease  of  life  over 
death. 

When  this  writer  came  to  inquire  into  tie 
cause  of  these  differences,  he  traced  the 
rate  of  death  to  the  rate  of  birth,  unde.' 
conditions  favourable  or  unfavourable  to 
persistence  of  life.  He  found  that  the 
advance  of  a  population,  and  its  condition 
with  regard  to  subsistence,  are  universally 
correlative,  and  that  a  state  of  comjert  stands 
in  relation  to  the  rate  of  increase,  either 
as  cause  or  effect  If  the  rate  is  rapid, 
the  state  of  comfort  is  in  the  relation  of  cause. 
If  the  rate  is  slow,  the  state  of  comfort  is  its 
effect.  Thus  the  conditions  of  ease,  and  the 
consequent  health  of  the  social  body  sustained 
at  Montreux,  were  due  to  tiie  comparative 
slowness   and   circumspection   with   which. 
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its  successive  races  were  brought  upon  the 
scene  of  the  world. 

The  secret  of  success  for  securiug  the  low 
moTtalltf,  and  a.  soda!  state  in  which  the 
)-.appy  dicumstances  of  one  generation  were 
handed  down  unimpaired  to  the  next,  was 
assigned  by  this  excellent  writer  to  Swiss 
forethought  and  the  virtue  of  continence. 
These  civilised  peasants  of  a  Swiss  village 
conserved  their  health,  conserved  their  lives, 
maintained  a  condition  of  ease,  and  thereby 
a  condidoQ  of  social  health,  simply  by  the 
comparative  slowness  and  circumspection 
with  whidi  their  successive  races  were 
brought  upon  the  scene  of  the  world.  In 
Montreux  the  nuptial  garments  of  the  mother 
were  mt  destined  to  serve  as  the  shrouds  of 
the  fiist-bom. 

It  would  be  fair  to  urge  that  the  compari- 
son I  have  borrowed  between  a  community 
of  Switzers  and  a  community  of  Russian 
Greeks  is  not  strictly  fair.  Unfortunately 
the  comparison  admits  of  wider  application. 
For  the  Russo-Greek  population  of  a  past 
day  I  may  substitute  an  English  community 
of  the  present,  which  cannot,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  be  considered  less  civi- 
lised than  Montreux  was  forty  years  ago. 
In  liverpool,  from  the  year  r86i  to  1870,  the 
deaths  were  at  the  rate  of  thirty-nine  in  the 
thousand  annually. 

Whatever  may  be  the  favouring  influences, 
then,  ot  our  modem  civilisation, — and  no  one 
can  fail  to  admit  there  are  favouring  ittflu- 
ences, — they  must  be  accepted  as  qualified  by 
the  knowledge  that  they  can  only  prove 
their  value  when  they  are  sustained  by  moral 
influences  which  lie  apart  from  them  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view.  The  fact  is  obvious 
that  some  communities,  by  virtue  of  certain 
physical  or  moral  laws,  exist  and  exhibit  in 
existing  a  high  standard  of  health  without 
being  dependent  for  their  health  and  longevity 
on  what  we  sanitarians  call  strict,  formal, 
sanitary  rules.  Nay,  they  exist  oftentimes  in 
the  absence  of,  or  it  may  be  in  opposition  to, 
some  of  the  sanitary  rules  on  which,  at  pre- 
sent, an  exaggerated  01  doubtful  reliance  is 
placed. 

I  have  already  given  a  simple  proof  of 
this  truth  in  the  comparison  I  have  adduced 
between  a  Swiss  village  and  two  other  com- 
munities. I  have  before  me  a  still  more 
striking  evidence  of  the  same  tmth  in  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  communities,  and  of 
their  vitalities,  in  modem  times. 

The  Jews,  spread  throughout  the  world  in 
small  clusters  of  population,  have  been  un- 


they  should  exist  at  all  is  one  of  the  marvels 
of  history.  That  they  should  exist  as  they 
do,  and  present  the  vitality  they  do,  adds 
even  marvel  to  marvel  Of  no  other  people 
can  it  be  so  truly  said  that  the  advancing 
dvtlisation  of  the  nations  in  which  they  have 
been  cast  has  been  a  ban  and  a  curse.  Vet 
concerning  them  the  saying  is  too  tme. 
From  the  time  of  their  great  revolt  under 
their  last  great  leader,  Barchochebas,  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  a  revolt  which 
ended  in  the  complete. destruction  of  their 
city  as  a  home  for  them,  their  career  has  been 
one  incessant  straggle  with  fate  for  very  life. 
From  the  time  of  Justinian  and  Justinian 
law,  they  have  had  to  compete  not  only  with 
the  difficulties  caused  by  nature,  but  with  the 
legal  difficulties  raised  by  more  cruel  and 
more  specifically  directed  powers  against 
them  than  those  of  nature,  viz.,  the  powers 
of  the  men  who  gave  them  permission  to 
live  and  be  persecuted.  They  have  been 
debarred  political  rights  and  social  privi- 
leges. They  have  been  bom  in  circum- 
stances most  unfavourable  to  healthy  de- 
velopment. They  have  been  forced  to  live 
in  special  and  overcrowded  quarters  of  great 
cities.  They  have  been  pressed  to  supply 
the  wants  of  their  oppressors,  when  their  own 
wants  were  far  greater  than  were  the  wants 
of  those  who  oppressed  them.  They  have 
been  often  deprived  of  the  highest  services 
which  the  healing  sdence  gave  to  their  more 
fortunate  and  favoured  compeers.  They 
have  been  cut  off  from  advantages  of  educa- 
tion which  to  others  were  offered  in  the 
choicest  forms. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  adversities  and 
deprivations,  the  Jews  have  continued  to  live, 
and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  have  continued 
to  live  exhibiting  a  healthier  life  and  a  longer 
life  than  others  amongst  whom  they  have  been 
cast  In  every  country  to  which  the  modem 
statist  has  tumed  his  attention,  and  has 
found  material  on  which  to  estimate  the 
vitality  of  the  Jews,  and  to  compare  that 
vitah^  with  the  vitality  of  the  people  imme- 
diately surrounding  them,  the  result  has  been 
as  favourable  to  them  as  to  the  Switzers  of 
Montreux,  or  the  natives  of  Monmouthshire 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Some  ex- 
amples of  these  results  are  deserving  of  our 
attention. 

M.  Mayer,  in  the  year  1864,  made  a 
scries  of  observations  on  the  relative  values 
of  life  of  the  conscript  population  of  the 
town  of  Fiirth.  The  physical  population  ol 
Fnrth  was,  he  states,  at  that  time  poor  and 
mrnn   en  that  thf>  number  of  conscrints  ex- 
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empted  itata  service  on  accouat  (^  infimtitiffi 
and  defective  height  was  greater  by  one-half 
in  Fiirth  than  it  mis  io  Mnnich.  His  cal- 
culations, therefore,  were  made  on  a  popula- 
tion which,  whether  it  vrere  Jewish  or  Chris- 
tian, was  of  an  inferior  physical  character; 
and  tliey  are  the  more  valuable  on  this 
account,  since  they  present  the  facts  derived 
from  two  populations,  both  of  which  were 
poor,  with  one,  the  Jewish,  labouring  under 
some  disadvantages  not  felt  by  the  other. 
Under  these  condidons  there  was 'Observed 
(luring  ten  years  a  notable  difference  in 
favour  of  life  among  the  Jews.  This  advan- 
tage was  most  distinctly  evidenced  during 
the  Arst  periods  of  life.  Of  children  from 
one  to  five  years  of  age  the  Jews  lost  ten  per 
cent.,  the  Christians,  or,  more  correctly  speak- 
ing, those  who  did  not  profess  the  Jewish 
liiUi,  fourteen  per  cent.  This  tenacity  of  life 
tvas  traced  as  belonging  to  the  Jews  during 
every  other  stage  of  life  until  the  age  of  sucty. 
From  sixty  to  seventy  the  mortality  was  at 
the  rate  of  iz  amongst  the  Jews,  and  of  9*3 
amongst  the  other  part  of  the  conscript  class. 
From  seventy  1:0  e^;hty  it  was  9  per  cent 
amongst  the  Jews,  and  8*9  amongst  the 
others.  From  eighty  to  ninety  it  was  8'i  per 
cent,  amongst  the  Jews,  and  3*4  amongst  the 
Christians  and  others  who  did  not  profess 
Judaism. 

The  results  of  these  calculations  indicated 
that  through  every  phase  the  vitally  of  the 
Jen-ish  people  was  superior  to  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding people  with  whom  fhey  were  cast. 
At  first  sight  it  may  seem  that  the  Jews  who 
had  passed  the  age  of  sixty  were  less  healthy 
and  more  disposed  to  die,  either  from  prema- 
ture old  age  or  from  disease,  than  the  other 
conscripts.  But  the  inference,  as  Mayer 
shows,  would  be  wrong.  The  greater  mor- 
tality of  the  Jews  above  sixty  was  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  a  much  greater  Dumber  of 
them  lived  to  die  beyond  tiiat  period  of  life. 
Even  at  the  age  of  between  eighty  and  ninety 
so  many  were  left  that  their  deaths  could  be 
counted  in  the  proportions  of  8  per  cenL 
compared  with  2-4  per  cent,  of  their  imme- 
diate neighbours. 

From  Fiirth  the  inquiry  was  carried  to 
Frankfort,  a  town  in  which  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  chapters  of  Jewish  life  have  been 
written.  In  this  town  the  modern  Jews 
have  laid  the  beginning  of  that  extraordinary 
wealth,  the  end  and  influence  of  which,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  for  themselves  and  for  others, 
has  yet  to  be  seen ;  a  wealth  thai  will  pro- 
bably bring  about  the  strangest  revolutions 
that  has  yet  been  realised  in  their  strange 


history ;  a  wealdi  that  may  make  them 
the  kings  of  the  world  or  destroy  them 
altogether.  In  Frankfort  the  Jews  have  lived 
until  lately  in  their  own  qnarten ;  they  have 
had  few  social  advantages,  as  such  advan- 
tages appear  to  the  mere  politician,  to  the 
man  of  pleasure,  or  even  to  the  masses 
of  mankind.  It  is  no  insult  to  them, 
because  they  have  not  deserved  what  tliey 
have  suffered,  to  say  that  diey  have  as 
j^et  barely  escaped  the  thraldom  erf'  a  pe<^1e 
living  by  permissicxi  and  resting  upon  mercy 
sancdoned  under  legal  probibidon. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  invent,  for  the  jmr- 
poses  of  our  present  inquiry,  a  series  of  condi- 
tions more  critical  than  have  been  actually 
presented  to  as  in  the  mortality  statistics 
afforded  in  Frankfort  by  the  two  commoni- 
ties  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Both  were  living, 
in  the  general  meaning  <^  the  word,  under 
the  same  kinds  of  civilisation,  but  socially  the 
Jews  were  hampered  while  their  fellow-citizens 
were  entirely  hce.  The  Jews  had  doser  quar- 
ters, they  were  reputed  to  be  less  deanly  than 
their  neighbours,  and  though  some  of  ihem 
were,  confessedly,  very  rich,  die  mass  of  them 
were,  or  were  supposed  to  toe,  poorer  than  the 
majority  of  the  citizens.  They  had  no  direct 
hand  in  making  the  laws,  and  altogether  were 
not,  at  first  sight,  to  be  envied.  What  under 
these  states  of  relative  existenoe  were  the 
relative  valnes  of  rheir  heakh  and  life? 

The  answer  to  this  curious  question  is  given 
by  Mayer  from  evidence  carefiilly  collected  by 
Dr.  Neofville  in  Frankfort  The  avenge 
duration  of  life  of  the  wh<de  poptilauon, 
Jewi^  and  Christian,  was  thirty-seven  years 
and  seven  months.  But  the  mortality  was 
unequally  divided.  The  average  dsration  of 
life  amongst  the  Jews  was  forty-e^bt  years 
and  nine  months  ;  amongst  the  other  classes 
of  the  community  it  was  thirty-six  years  and 
eleven  months.  During  die  hist  five  years 
of  life  the  Jewish  children  died  at  the  rate  of 
i2'9  per  cent.;  the  children  of  the  other 
elates  at  the  rate  of  34'r  per  cent  Of  the 
Jews  that  passed  into  manhood  or  woman- 
hood 54.  per  cent,  reached  their  fiftieth  year ; 
of  the  other  classes  that  passed  into  manhood 
or  womanhood  38'!  per  cent  reached  their 
fiftieth  year.  Amongst  the  Jews  34.7  per 
cent  attained  the  age  of  foursoore  aiid  ten ; 
amongst  the  other  classes  r3*4  attained  ibtx 
nearly  ripe  maturity.  In  the  total,  one-fourth 
of  the  Jews  lived  to  be  twenty-eight  years  aad 
three  months  old,  while  one-fonrthoftherest  of 
the  community  only  lived  to  reach  ax  years 
and  eleven  months.  One-half  oTihe  Jews 
lived  to  be  fifty-three  years  old ;  one-half  of 
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the  other  classes  lived  only  to  be  thiity-six. 
One^burth  of  the  Jewish  population  attained 
the  age  of  threescore  and  ten  years ;  one- 
fourthof  the  other  population  barely  attained 
the  age  of  fifty-nine  years  and  ten  months. 
These  general  rates  of  mortality,  common  to 
the  communities  at  large,  m  Frankfort, 
extended,  according  to  Neufville,  into  Eped>d 
orders.  Of  one  hundred  commercial  men 
amongst  the  Jews  fifty  died  before  reaching 
the  age  of  sixty-one.  Amongst  a  hundred 
of  the  same  occupation,  not  Jews,  fifty  died 
brfore  reaching  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  ■ 

An  eminent  Freudi  statistician,  who  pre- 
pared, a  few  years  ago,  for  his  Government, 
an  elaborate  paper  on  the  vitality  of  the  Jews, 
— I  refer  to  M.  Legoyt, — has  reported  some 
equally  important  facts  relating  to  the  Jews  in 
PnissiabetweentheyearsiS5gand  1S61.  He 
corroborates  what  has  been  stated  by  Mayer 
and  Neufville  as  to  the  greater  value  of 
Jewish  life  in  the  earlier  years  of  existence. 
He  indicates  that  the  number  of  still-bom 
children,  that  is,  of  children  who  die  before, 
during,  or  soon  after  birth,  was  in  1849  one 
stUl-bom  child  in  9773  amongst  Jews,  to 
one  in  44'86  amongst  other  peoples.  He 
shows  that  from  1859  to  i86t  in  one  hundred 
births  in  Prussia  the  proportiDn  of  mortality 
n-as48'iT  amongst  the  Jews  to  66'33  amongst 
the  other  classes  of  the  country. 

From  these  experiences  Legoyt  assumes 
that  the  average  life  of  the  Israelites  ought 
to  exceed  that  of  the  general  population. 
The  fact,  he  adds,  is  so.  The  difference  to 
their  profit  is  about  five  years.  The  civil 
state  extracts  in  Prussia  only  impute  to  them 
1*61  deathsinahundred,  while  for  the  whole 
kingdom  the  mortality  assessment  is  363  in 
the  hundred.  The  population  increases 
1*36  in  the  hundred  among  the  Christians, 
and  1*73  among  the  Jews  annually.  The 
efTectives  of  the  first  require  a  period  of  51 
years  to  double  themselves ;  those  of  the 
second  a  period  of  4150  years.  In  1S49 
Prussia  calculated  one  dead  in  40*69  Jews, 
and  in  33-36  of  other  classes.  From  a 
table  of  mortality  which  he  constructed  from 
data  included  between  the  years  1855-9, 
Legoyt  drew  as  conclusions  : — Firstly,  that  at 
birth  the  average  life  of  the  general  popula- 
tion was  higher  than  that  of  the  Jewish; 
secondly,  that  at  all  other  ages  the  Jews  had 
the  advantage ;  thirdly,  that  as  regards  the 
Jewish  women  their  average  duration  of  life 
did  not  attain  that  of  the  whole  population 
up  to  the  age  of  sixty  years,  but  beyond  that 
limit  it  became  higher. 

There  lie  before  me  some  other  details 


bearing  on  this  same  subject  and  conveying 
the  same  truths.  From  them  I  cull  one 
more  series  of  evidences,  because  they  are 
quite  recent  and  original,  and  because  they 
refer  to  our  own  eountiy. 

We  have  in  England,  as  yet,  no  collected 
official  documents  bearing  on  the  divisioiw 
of  classes  of  people  in  respect  to  race  or 
rehgion.  We  know  from  the  admirabk 
census  returns  how  many  i^rsons  of  different 
trades  and  occupations  there  are  amongst  us. 
We  know  that  in  the  33,713,266  persons  of 
both  sexes  who  made  up  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  in  1871,  there  were 
684,103  who  were  professional  persons; 
5,905,171  who  were  engaged  in  domestic  or 
household  affairs;  815,434  who  were  com- 
mercially occupied;  1,657,138  who  were 
Adam's  first  journeymen,  tillers  of  the  soil, 
a^icultural  workers;  5,137,735  who  were 
toiling  and  spinning  in  the  busy  hives  of 
industry,  industrials;  and,  8,513,706  who, — 
being  either  boy  sand  girls  at  school,  or  persons 
of  rank  and  property,  or  persons  doing 
nothing  to  gain  a  livelihood, — were  all 
classed  together  under  the  head  of  indefinite 
and  non-productive  persons.  We  know  how 
many  of  all  these  dasses  were  males  or  fe- 
males ;  how  many  were  manied  or  single ; 
with  various  other  pieces  of  important  infor- 
matiotL  But  up  to  this  time  the  facts  which 
relate  to  racial  peculiarities,  to  families,  to 
modes  of  life  springing  from  habit,  education, 
and  thought,  remain  uurevealed  In  this  king- 
dom. The  reasons  that  are  commonly  urged 
against  the  collection  of  official  data  on  these 
points  have  always  seemed  to  me  to  be 
puerile,  and  indeed  to  be  the  fooUsh  results 
of  prejudice,  I  had  almost  said  of  super- 
stition. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Cact  remains 
that  we  cannot  ascertain  on  any  determi- 
nate scale  what  the  influence  of  the  closest 
inner  social  life  of  the  people  is  on  die 
vitality  of  the  people.  In  relation  to  the 
Jews,  who  stand  out  more  distinctly  than  any 
other  class,  we  cannot  estimate  their  numbers 
accurately  even  in  London,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  country.  From  two  good  sources  ot 
information,  each  of  which  I  should  have 
considered  to  be.  reliable,  I  have  heard,  from 
one  that  there  are  twenty  thousand,  from  the 
other  that  there  are  forty  thousand  Jews  in 
the  metropolis.  The  medium,  vii.,  thirty 
thousand,  is  probably  nearest  to  the  actual 
truth.  Owing  to  these  circumstances,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  place  before  my  readers 
any  such  series  of  facts  as  those  ^ey  have 
leathered  from  the  labours  of  Mayer,  NeufvUle, 
,ti7e..v,G00t^lc 
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and  L^yt.  I  have  nevertltclcss  a  short 
record  to  offer  which  bears  on  our  subject, 
and  which  is,  as  tar  as  it  goes,  of  consider- 
able interest 

Dr.  Asher,  the  secretary  to  the  Great 
Synag<^e  of  Jews  in  London,  has  sup- 
plied me  with  the  data  of  the  number  of 
burials  of  Jews  in  London,  as  they  are  offi- 
cially known,  for  the  three  years  1873-4-5. 
In  the  tables  thus  supplied  to  me  there  ai% 
recorded  the  ages  of  all  who  were  buried 
from  the  age  of  one  month  to  that  of  ninety 
years.  The  total  number  of  interments  in 
the  period  named  was  two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty-three.  Of  these,  one 
thousand  and  eighty-four  were  not  members 
of  the  Great  Synagogue,  and  they  arc  simply 
returned  under  this  general  head.  One 
hundred  and  seventy-two  were  members  of 
the  families  of  seat-holders  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue. The  rest  were  members  of  families 
belonging  to  the  Hambro',  the  new,  the 
Central,  the  Bayswater,  the  Borough,  and 
the  North  London  Synagogues.  One  thou- 
sand and  twenty-six  were  males,  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  nine  were  females.  In 
twenty-eight  instances  the  deaths  were  pre- 
mature. 

Taken  alone,  the  facts  thus  supplied  are 
of  little  value.  Fortunately,  however,  they 
admit  of  being  compared  with  the  tables  of 
mortality  at  different  ages  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  London.  IVliat  then,  at  the  same 
ages,  are  the  relative  proportions  of  deaths  in 
Jews  to  the  deaths  of  the  whole  population  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  that  the 
vitality  of  the  Jews  in  London  contrasts,  as 
elsewhere,  favourably  with  that  of  the  mem- 
bers of  other  classes  of  the  community.  In 
the  earlier  periods  of  life,  viz.,  under  five 
years,  the  favourable  comparison  is  not  so 
peculiarly  marked  as  in  Frankfort,  but  it  is 
indicated.  The  rate  of  mortality  stands  in 
the  relation  of  forty-four  of  the  Jewish  to 
forty-five  of  the  whole  population.  In  the 
meridian  of  life,  viz.,  ftom  thirty-five  to  forty- 
five  years,  the  contrast  is  better  marked; 
for  now  the  rate  of  mortality  stands  at  the 
rate  of  five  of  the  Jews  to  eight  of  the  other 
classes.  But  it  is  at  the  more  advanced  ages 
of  life  that  the  contrast  comes  out  with 
spedal  force.  At  eighty-five  years  and  up- 
wards the  number  of  Jews  that  died  were  3 
to  o'8  of  the  whole  of  the  community ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  Jews  who  had  passed  fouiscorc 
V'^ars  were  nearly  three  to  one,  when  com- 
pired  with  their  neighbours  of  difierent 
faiths.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the 
Jewish,  as  in  other  classes,  the  longevity  of 


the  women  exceeds  that  of  the  men.  Eleven 
Jewish  women  passed  over  ninety  years  of 
age,  to  five  men  ;  and  fifty-three  women  died 
between  eighty  years  of  age,  to  twenty-two 
men  of  the  same  age.  Between  the  ages  of 
sixty  and  seventy  years,  the  balance  was  a 
little  in  favour  of  the  men ;  eighty-nine  men 
died  within  that  period  of  age,  to  eighty- 
three  women. 

It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the 
younger  ages  of  life  the  Jewish  male  mortality 
was  in  advance  of  the  female.  Thus  of 
males  over  ten  and  under  twenty,  the 
deaths  in  the  three  years  were  as  thirty-six 
m^des  to  twenty-four  females,  and  from  five  to 
ten  years  the  deaths  were  as  fifty  males  to 
thirty-five  females. 

Of  the  Jews  themselves,  from  whose  history 
the  returns  that  are  before  us  have  been 
obtained,  nothing  can  he  ui^ed  to  show  that 
they,  more  than  others,  derived  special 
advantages  from  what  is  popularly  called 
civilised  progress.  Those  of  them  who  lived 
in  foreign  towns  were  mainly  of  the  poor  of 
those  towns ;  and  amongst  ihe  two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  sixty-three  who  died  in 
London,  and  the  facts  of  whose  deatlis  are 
given  in  Dr.  Asher's  tables,  no  fewer  than  two 
thousand  and  forty-eight,  or  close  upon  sixty 
per  cent,  of  the  whole,  were  denizens  of  the 
east,  north-east,  and  east  central  districts 
of  the  great  city.  It  cannot  be  presumed 
that  any  of  these  were  under  special  privilege 
that  they  should  live  so  much  longer  than 
their  fellows.  Neither  can  their  greater 
vitality  be  presumed  to  occur  because  they 
were  Jews  ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  Montreux 
were  not  Jews,  and  the  people  of  Monmouth- 
shire, to  whom  I  have  referred,  were  not  Jews ; 
yet  both  these  presented  a  similar  good 
vitality,  a  vitality  which  contrasted  forcibly 
with  that  of  other  contemporary  classes. 

From  all  the  fiicts  above  related  two  great 
inferences  may  be  drawn.  The  first  of  these 
is,  that  civilisation,  when  it  lifts  man  out  of 
the  savage  state,  adds  to  health  of  life  and 
to  length  of  days.  The  second  is,  that  dvi- 
lisation,  n^en  it  gives  to  civilised  man  more 
privileges  than  he  deserves  or  requires ;  when 
it  ministers  to  his  passions  and  perverts  his 
fi^edom ;  when  it  forces  him  to  extremes  of 
labour  J  when  it  promotes  premature  mar< 
riage  and  excessive  growth  of  population, — 
then  civilisation  itself  lapses  back  into 
practical  barbarism,  and  nature,  maintainii^ 
her  unswerving  and  wise  course,  pursues  her 
way  even  with  death  on  her  wings. 

BENJAMIN  W.  KICUARDSOH. 
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By  the  author  of  "Lady  Bell,"  etc. 


<3IAPTER  XXIX. — "  WHV  HAVE  YOU  DECEIVED 
ME,   ARCHIE?" 

HE  per- 
turbed 
stranger 
at    the 


to  rise 

and 
dress 
himself 
without 
a  bath, 
and  to 
break- 
Tast  on 
home- 
made 
bread 
which 
i  un- 


■'*-tA  -'^        -'"  N       4     palat- 

able to 
Tiim,  and  oa  an  infusion  of  sloe-leaves  that 
}iis  landlady  had  substituted  for  milk,  was 
compelled  at  last  to  summon  somebody  of 
greater  authority  than  the  gawky  chamber- 
maid and  bar-maid  in  one.  He  wished  to 
settle  how,  after  a  few  more  inquiries,  he 
■could  get  away  from  this  benighted  and  out- 
landish hamlet. 

Host  Morse  having  the  stable  entirely 
imder  his  rule,  and  being  less  occupied  with 
thegreatsightof  the  morning  than  his  wife,  was 
induced  to  brave  the  gentleman  who  spoke 
as  if  butter  would  not  melt  in  his  mouth. 
As  a  safe  vent  to  his  pent-up  feelings  in 
discussing  the  dog-cart  and  horse,  with 
which  the  innkeeper  was  to  furnish  his  guest. 
Host  Morse  had  broken  away  from  the  sub- 
ject in  hand  in  order  to  refer  to  that  which 
was  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  Saxford  that 
day.  "  There  d'  be  awedding  in  the  village 
this  morning,  your  honour,"  he  had  said. 
"  Bridegroom  he  be  a  stranger  chap,  fresh 
come  into  these  parts,  a  day's-man,  Joel 
Wray,  leastways  we  called  him  as  he  called 
hisself,  Joel  Wray ;  but  it  d'  seem,  by  now, 
his  right  name  't  is  Dooglas." 

The  gentleman  had  been  listening  blankly 
and  indifferently  J   but  at  Joel  Wray's  new 
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name,  he  first  fell  back  into  his  chair,  and 
then  started  up.  "What  do  you  say?"  he 
cried  out  loudly,  and  without  the  least  hesita- 
tion. Seizing  his  hat  and  making  far  the 
door,  he  was  down  the  stairs  and  up  the 
street  in  the  direction  of  the  church,  before 
Host  Morse,  standing  open-mouthed,  and 
feeling,  as  he  described  afterwards,  "  like 
one  strook  or  took,"  could  cry  God  save  him  ! 
what  was  the  matter  ? 

It  was  the  apparition  of  the  tall,  Tweed- 
suited  stranger,  darting  into  the  church, 
which  stopped  the  marriage  party. 

The  gentleman  stated  distractedly  about 
him  till  his  eye  was  caught  and  fixed  by  Joel 
Wray  in  his  working  clothes,  with  the  rose  in 
his  jacket.  "  Good  Heavens,  Archie,  what 
are  you  doing  here  i""  he  gasped  out. 

'fhe  young  man's  eyes  met  those  which 
had  fastened  on  his,  and  he,  too,  stood 
arrested.  "  Selincourt !  what  on  earth  brings 
you  here?"  he  said,  with  the  oddest  mixture 
of  amazement,  discomfiture,  provocation,  and 
something  like  a  sense  of  comicality  in  bis 
tone. 

The  familiar  recognition  between  these 
apparently  widely-severed  members  of  society 
— the  fine  gentleman  at  the  Brown  Cow,  and 
Joel  Wray,  the  day's-man  at  the  Manor  farm — 
turned  the  rest  of  the  party  to  stone  for  an 
instant     In  the  next  followed  a  reaction. 

"Is  there  anything  wrong?"  asked  the 
vicar  in  an  accent  of  aggrieved  trepidation. 

"  I  am  here  to  stand  up  for  this  young 
'oman,"  said  the  bailiff,  preparing  to  show 
fight  for  Pleasance,  "as  is  as  vartuous 
a  young  faymalc  as  breathes ^passon,  he 
knows — and  as 'a  come  to  church  to  be — as 'a 
been,   married    honest  to  this   here  young 

Even  the  lad  Ned,  of  all  people,  took  it 
into  his  head  to  put  in  his  awkward  oar. 
Perhaps  it  was  his  part,  as  best  man,  to 
speak  up  for  Joel,  and  Ned  had  something 
to  do,  after  all.  "  Joel  ain't  in  the  wrong,  as 
I  can  see.  Banns  and  everythink  were  right, 
or  passon  and  clerk  should  'a  seed  to  it. 
I  lowd  you  last  night,  zur,"  turning  valiantly 
upon  Selincourt,  "  that  he  were  bridegroom." 

Dorky  Thwaite,  as  best  maid,  did  not 
follow  suit  and  put  ,the  finishing  touch  to 
what  was  grotesque  in  the  situation,  not- 
withstanding that  she  was  all  in  a  tremor 
lest  Madam's  should  not  prove  a  marriage 
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af^er  all,  and  there  should  be  no  dinner  wilh 
plum-pudding  at  the  Manor-house. 

Phillis  Plum  was  standing  with  the  be- 
seeching eyes  of  a  deaf  person,  and  Miles 
was  signalling  to  his  old  woman  to  be  quiet 
and  submit  to  the  restriction,  since  nobody 
was  going  to  "holler"  a  secret  into  her 
stopped  ears,  and  t^^t  in  church,  so  that  all 
the  village  might  hear. 

Pleasance  did  not  scream,  or  sob,  or 
faint,  after  the  fashion  of  brides  in  the  few 
marriages  that  have  been  challenged  since 
marriages  were  instituted ;  but  neither  did 
she  remain  unmoved  in  her  faith  in  the 
loyalty  of  her  bridegroom. 

It  seemed  to  her  as  if  by  that  unfathomed 
law  of  repetition  which  comes  in  force  in 
men's  lives,  a  certain  miserable  scene  in  her 
history  was  to  be  re-acted,  only  with  a  dif- 
ference in  all  the  actors  save  one.  She  could 
not  tell  wherein  lay  the  analogy,  she  could 
not  give  any  explanation ;  but  with  this 
sudden  interruption  there  came  back  upon 
her,  in  a  flash.  Miss  Cayle/s  drawing-room, 
when  she  and  Anne  had  been  unexpectedly 
brought  before  a  stranger,  while  at  a  few 
wards  their  whole  surroundings  had  fallen 
away  from  them. 

Joel  Wra/s  voice  broke  the  momentary 
silence— it  had  not  lasted  for  more  than  a 
moment  "  Don't  you  see  what  you  are 
bringing  upon  me,  Selincourt?"  he  said 
with  passionate  remonstrance.  "  These  good 
folks,  my  friends,  are  ready  to  suspect  me 
of  bigamy  at  the  very  least  You  had 
better  explain,  since  you  have  thrust  your- 
self where  your  presence  was  not  wanted, 
and  succeeded  in  making  a  mess  of  it." 

Selincourt,  thus  assailed,  made  a  gesture 
of  helpless  despair.  "  If  there  has  been  a 
matriage,"  he  groaned,  lifting  his  bUnking 
eyes  from  the  bridegroom,  and  casting  round 
a  hasty  appalled  glance  which  took  in  the 
clei^man  and  the  little  festive  group  of  men 
and  women,  in  which  one  woman's  figure 
in  white  stood  conspicuous,  "  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  dispute  it.  This  young  gentleman 
is  of  age,  and  he  has  not  been  married 
before— to  my  knowledge." 

The  statement,  thus  wrungforth,  produced 
an  effect  only  less  than  the  first  address. 

"Lor'-'a-mussy,Joelagea'leman'!"  "An'he 
'a  been  cuttin',  ploughin',  sawin',  and  ordered 
about  with  the  rest  sin'  'arvcst ! "  "  An'  he 
'a  been  farin'  plain,  and  he  a'  standin'  there 
in  them  pewer  clothes  !"  "  What  d'  be  the 
worl'  comin'  to  ?  "  were  sentences  murmured 
audibly  by  Ned,  Miles,  and  the  bailiff — the 
last  magnate  collapsing  at  this  undreamt-of 


turn  of  affairs,  and  the  whole  three  men  look- 
ing more  staggered  and  perplexed  than  if 
Joel  had  been  detected  in  an  attempt  to 
commit  a  felony. 

The  vicar  took  his  view  of  the  concession. 
"'  If  the  young  man  "  (he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  say  gentleman  to  Joel — whom  he  had 
'  known  as  a  farm  labourer,  and  whom  he  had 
never  suspected  of  being  anything  more  than 
a  smart  mechanic  tired  of  his  trade)  "has 
simply  " — the  vicar  said  "  simply,"  but  he 
paused  and  looked  at  Joel  sternly, — "  I  s: 
if  he  has  simply  deserted  his  position  in  lit 
though  I  regret  his  error  and  all  that  it  i 
volves,  and  feel  pained  to  find  that  I  have 
been  made  to  assist  in  any  deception  that 
has  been  practised,  I  cannot  think,  sir,"  look- 
ing com mise rati ngly,  but  stiil  reproachfully 
,  at  Selincourt,  "  that  you  were  warranted  in 
breaking  in  upon  us  in  the — the  unmannerly 
manner  you  have  done." 

"  I  was— ah — commissioned  to  find 
friend's  son,  and  restore  him,  if  possible,  to 
his  family,"  declared  Selincourt,  but  yet  with 
the  air  of  a  man  resigned  to  be  blamed, 
seeing  that  he  has  never  looked  for  anything 
save  blame  in  the  whole  transaction.  "  If 
my  manner  has  been  amiss,  I  must  plead  the- 
shock  of  his  discovery  in  such  circumstances." 

Pleasance  heard  every  word,  and  she  had 
a  perception,  visual  or  mental,  of  the  aristo- 
cratic chin  of  which  she  had  got  a  glimpse 
lifted  in  the  air,  and  the  eyes  looking  over 
her  head.  There  rose  up  before  her  mind  as 
if  It  had  been  but  yesterday,  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Wyndham's,  manner  when  ^e  had  told  the 
girls  that  their  father  was  dead,  as  if  it  had 
been  no  concern  of  theirs,  since  their  mother 
had  been  a  low  woman. 

"  Selincourt,"  Joel  Interposed,  "  after  I 
have  taken  my  wife,"  he  gave  the  title  dis- 
tinctly and  defiantly,  "  back  to  our  present 
home,  I  shall  come  to  the  inn  and  hear  what 
you  have  to  say,  which  is  more  than  you 
liave  any  right  to  expect  of  me." 

Thus  dismissed,  with  a  high  hand,  Selin* 
court  drew  back,  and  the  party,  after  stand- 
ing as  if  irresolute  for  some  seconds  longer, 
pursued  its  course  to  the  vestry. 

But  it  was  an  altered  party — not  only  were 
Joel's  cheeks  flushed  scarlet,  and  Fleasance's 
blanched  white,  but  uncertainty  and  disturb- 
ance pervaded  every  member. 

Nothing  more  was  said.  The  clear  inti- 
mation that  Joel  was  a  gentleman,  together 
with  the  tone  which  he  had  assumed  to  this 
stranger,  Mr.  Selincourt,  who,  w-i:h  ail  his  well- 
bred  deprecation,  had  burst  like  a  bomb- 
shell on  the  company,  prevented  any  of  the 
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vigorous  appeals  and  rough  remonstrances 
that  would  have  been  freely  hurled  at  Joel 
the  day's-man. 

Even  the  »icar  said  no  more. 

The  names  "  Archibald  Douglas  " — at 
which  every  one  who  could  get  near  enough 
to  see,  stared  intently,  and  "  Pleasauee  Hat- 
ton  "  were  scrawled  in  characters  widely  dif- 
ferent from  the  writers'  ordinary  handwriting. 
The  bailiff  appended  hissignature,  not  certain 
whether,  in  spite  of  the  parson's  presence,  he 
might  not  be  called  in  question  for  the  good- 
nature which  had  prompted  this  day's  work. 
The  clerk  followed,  as  neither  Miles  nor 
Ned's  powers  of  caligraphy  were  presentable. 

At  last  the  marriage  company  passed  out 
into  the  road  and  die  village  street.  Sur- 
chained  as  it  was  with  its  secret,  it  could 
hardly  contain  itself.  Doubtless,  it  ema- 
nated in  this  instance  from  Host  Morse, 
who  was  not  long  left  gaping  in  the  parlour 
of  the  Brown  Cow,  and  from  Clem  Blenner- 
hasset,  who  cried  out  on  the  first  faint  sign 
of  a  stir  and  tumult,  "  I  knowed  it.  He 
telled  me  hisseU,  ever  so  long  agone," 

A  sense  that  something  unusual  had  hap- 
pened, was  diffused  with  lightning  speed 
throughout  the  village,  and  was  taking  shape 
in  the  wildest  rumours.  Joel  Wray  was  a 
runaway  convict,  and  Mr.  Selincourt  a  head 
policeman  in  the  genteelest  of  disguises,  who 
was  only^ving  Joel  a  little  law  through  the 
influence  of  the  parson  and  the  bailiff,  that 
be  might  walk  back  with  Fleasance  to  the 
Manor  House,  in  order  to  save,  appearances, 
and  spare  Madam  and  Mrs.  Balls  the  first 
brunt  of  the  blow. 

Joel  had  half-a-dozen  wives  already — the 
shameful  young  Turk,  and  Fleasance  did 
very  wrong  in  so  much  as  suffering  him  to 
accompany  her  to  the  Manor  House,  there 
10  break  with  him  for  ever. 

Joel,  the  day's-man,  had  turned  out  so  grand 
a  gentleman  in  disguise,  that  "  Lawyer  Lock- 
wood  were  nor'n  to  him,  and  in  course  the 
marriage  <»uld  not  hold  good,  and  yon 
dandi5ed  customer  at  the  Brown  Cow  were 
his  father  come  to  break  it  off,  and  had  done 
it  likewise,  walking  into  the  wcry  church  and 
knocking  the  marriage  to  pieces,  under  nose 
of  passon,  the  momint  it  were  made." 

The  familiar,  gazing  crowd,  with  its  free 
greetings,  which  had  stood  to  see  Fleasance 
goiiE^'  to  be  married,  was  nothing  to  the 
massed-together  villagers,  with  strange  looks 
and  silent  tongues,  that  feasted  their  eyes 
on  her  return. 

Fleasance  walked  erect  and  firm,  not  as  if 
the  earth  were  crumbling  away  beneath  her 


feet,  while  Joel  by  her  side  saw  not  one  ol 
these  people  craning  their  necks  to  get  a 
clear  view  of  him.  He  was  holding  Flea- 
sance's  hand  where  he  had  put  it  within  his 
arm,  and  where  it  seemed  to  rest  without 
either  her  will  or  consciousness ;  and  he  v, 
talking  to  her  and  her  alone,  with  his  head 
bent  low  to  look  into  her  face  that  was  like 
a  mask,  the  whole  of  their  way  back  to  the 
Manor  House. 

"  I  am  afraid  this  has  been  a  great  shock 
to  you,  Fleasance,"  he  was  saying  anxiously, 
"I  never  thought  that  it  would  come  upon 
you  like  this,  I  meant  to  break  it  to  you 
after  you  were  prepared  for  it,  when  you 
would  have  come,  surely,  to  welcome  it.  I 
would  rather  have  cut  off  my  right  hand  than 
had  it  come  upon  you  like  this  to-day  by  my 
mother's  ill-judged  interference,  and  Selin- 
court's  bungling." 

And  then  he  proceeded  to  enter  on  eager 
explanations,  telling  her  fully,  at  last,  all  about 
himself,  and  taking  care  to  dwell  upon  the 
fact  that  his  father  had  been  horn  in  a  station 
very  little  if  any  higher  than  that  of  the  work- 
ing people  among  whom  his  son  had  been 
sojourning  by  his  own  choice,  for  the  last 
six  months. 

But  the  elder  Archibald  Douglas,  having 
shown  the  turn  for  mechanics  which  his  son 
had  inherited  from  him,  had  gone  to  a  great  ■ 
manufacturing  town  and  become  first  a  factory 
hand,  next  a  manager,  and  at  length,  as  th( 
due  reward  of  his  talents  and  industry,  : 
manufacturer  in  his  own  person.  In  that 
position  he  had  acquired,  comparatively  early 
in  life,  a  large  fortune,  had  employed  part  of 
his  capital  in  the  purchase  of  estates,  and  had 
married  one  of  the  daughters  of  a  poor  county 
family.  The  man  who  was  then  speaking  t 
Fleasance,  her  husband,  was  this  rich  and 
landed  manufacturer's  only  son.  The  father 
had  died,  and  the  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 

But  he  was  not  pleased  to  reign  without 
preparation  or  probation.  "  It  was  not  that 
there  was  nothing  left  for  a  fellow  to  do 
now,"  he  asserted,  "  I  mean  no  more  worlds 
to  conquer,  no  bnttles  to  speak  of  to  fight, 
no  discoveries  of  new  lands  to  make,  when 
even  '  the  great  lone  land '  is  ransacked  for 
sables  and  beavers.  Besides,  there  are  things 
even  better  worth  doing  than  fighting  battles 
or  discovering  lands,"  he  urged  eagerly.  "It 
was  not  that  I  had  seen  you,  love,  for  you 
know  I  had  never  set  eyes  on  you.  But  1 
did  want  to  know  the  mass  of  my  fellows, 
and  above  all  the  poorest  men  and  women 
among  them,  by  sharing  with  them  their 
work  and  their  litre,  and  livmg  with  them    . 
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like  a  brotKer  for  a.  time.  If  I  found  for 
myself  what  their  real  selves  and  real  lives 
were,  I  might  go  on  and  help  them  more 
effectually  than  most  masters  and  landlords 
are  able  to  do. 

"  I  thought  of  the  stout  old  Russian  Czar, 
Peter.  I  could  but  try,  however  much  1 
should  fall  short.  I  knew,  of  course,  that 
I  should  fail  immeasurably,  but  I  was  bent 
on  trying,  I  cherished  the-  scheme  through 
Eton  and  Oxford  days.  When  it  got  wind 
so  far,  and  reached  my  mother,  though  she 
had  not  opposed  it  in  theory — the  very  re- 
verse, indeed — she  set  her  face  against  it  in 
practice,  and  strove  to  get  me  to  give  it  up. 
But  I  could  not 

"  I  thought  at  first  to  go  into  a  factory, 
because  of  that  turn  for  mechanics  which  I 
have  inherited  from  my  father,  and  by  which 
he  made  his  fortune.  But  then  at  his  death 
our  interest  in  the  old  factory  had  been  sold 
to  his  partners,  and  I  was  destined  for  a 
country  gentleman,  pure  and  simple. 

"And  I  was  fond  of  country  life  too, 
since  the  time,  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  once, 
you  remember  ?  when  my  father  used  to  tell 
me  and  my  sister  Jane  of  his  young  days, 
and  of  his  father  and  mother's  little  farm 
away  among  the  Cumberland  dales.  Besides, 
country  knowledge  would  be  most  useiul  to 
me  as  squire  of  Shardleigh.  You  will  love 
Shatdleigh,  Pleasance. 

"  So  I  left  my  mother,  and  Woodcock 
our  agent,  and  all  the  college  fellows  in  the 
lurch,  and  came  off  in  a  suit  like  this,  to 
work  for  my  hving;  andl  metyou,  Pleasance, 
and  I  could  not  choose  but  seek  to  make 
you  mine." 

He  spoke  in  the  same  strain  without 
pausing  for  half  an  hour  on  end,  till  they 
came  close  to  the  Manor  House.  And  all 
the  rejoinder  which  she  had  made  to  him 
was  to  look  once  up  in  his  face  with  troubled 
eyes  and  to  ask  with  trembling  lips  and 
clicked  voice,  "  Archie,  why  have  you  de- 
ceived me?" 

CHAPTER   XXX. "  YOU   MUST  RETURN   TO 

YOUR   MOTHER,  ARCHIE." 

"  And  now,  Selincourt,  may  I  ask  by  what 
title  you  have  mixed  yourself  up  in  my 
affairs  P  " 

Archie  Douglas  put  the  question  in  a  voice 
of  repressed  wrath  standing  in  Joel  Wray's 
working  clothes,  and  appealing  to  Mr,  Selin- 
court in  the  parlour  of  the  Brown  Cow. 

The  appeal  was  a  pertinent  one,  and  with- 
out question  it  told.  None  knew  better  or 
felt  more  keenly  than  Mr.   Selincourt  the 


established  code  of  honour  by  which  one 
gentleman  is  bound  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
flights,  plunges,  and  hair-bteadth  escapes  of 
another.  It  is  no  matter  that  the  one  may 
stand  to  the  other  in  point  of  age  as  father 
to  son,  or  that  the  two  have  known  each 
other  from  youth  upwards. 

In  the  case  in  question  there  was  but  the 
remotest  kinship.  Mrs.  Douglas — Archie's 
mother  —  and  Ambrose  Selincourt  were 
cousins ;  and  although  there  was  certainly 
old  acquaintanceship,  the  conditions  for 
friendship  did  not  exist  between  two  minds 
utterly  unlike,  except  that  they  were  both 
capable  of  integrity. 

Mr,  Sclincourt's  sole  title  to  interfere  con- 
sisted in  the  obligation  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  young  man's 
mother,  and  to  which  he,  Mr,  Selincourt, 
could  not  say  no. 

He  could  not  tell  why  Mrs.  Douglas  should 
have  selected  him  of  all  men  in  preference 
to  the  family  agent,  or  any  other  confidential 
friend.  Nay,  he  had  no  idea  ivhy  he  himself 
could  not  refuse  quests  and  commissions  for 
which  he  was  perfectly  aware  that  he  was 
signally  disqualified,  merely  because  the 
solicitation  came  to  him  from  a  woman,  a 
widowed  mother,  an  old  friend.  He  could 
not  answer  these  questions,  although  he  was 
a  learned  man,  the  fellow  of  a  college,  and 
one  who  rarely  left  tlie  hoary  walls  which 
might  be  supposed  saturated  with  knowledge. 

But  as  a  pendant  to  the  disheartening 
sense  of  his  want  of  claim  to  be  heard,  Mr. 
Selincourt  had  the  comparative  ease  of  a  man 
who  is  not  vitally  interested  in  the  matter. 

However  taken  aback  and  scandalized  he 
might  be  at  a  termination  which  to  him 
threatened  the  ruin  of  his  kinswoman's  son, 
still  in  its  lamentableness,  the  disaster  did 
not  concern  Mr.  Sehncourt  so  nearly  as  to 
prevent  him  from  discussing  it  temperately. 

Of  course  he  was  very  sorrj-,  but  after  the 
first  brunt  of  the  discovery,  perliaps  he  con- 
tinued more  put  out  than  sorry  in  feeling 
himself  so  thoroughly  a  fish  out  of  the 
water  at  the  Brown  Cow,  and  in  holding  in 
check  his  pressing  inclination  to  get  into  his 
proper  element  again  without  delay. 

"  I  acknowledge  that  I  have  no  right," 
said  Selincourt,  abasing  himself  for  his 
heinous  offence  against  social  requirements, 
"  save  what  I  have  derived  from  your  mother. 
Your  conduct  is  distressing  her  very-  much, 
even  while  she  is  ignorant  of  this — ^ah !  this 
last  misfortune  !"  he  concluded,  with  a  deep 
sigh. 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Ardiie  ironically,  "my 
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conduct  haf  been  distressing  her  as  much  as 
il  I  had  been  breaking  the  whale  Deca- 
logue. But  I  don't  admit  that  I  have 
deliberately  sinned  against  the  fifth  com- 
mandment," he  added,  with  a  sudden  change 
at  argument  suggested  by  his  own  words. 
"I  am  ready  to  honour  her  with  all  due 
honoui ;  but  I  am  no  longer  a  child  that  she 
should  exact  &om  me  implicit  obedience, 
to  which,  by  the  way,  she  never  accustomed 
me.  I  have  my  own  obligations  to  fulfil, 
and  my  own  standard  to  strive  after.  To 
my  own  master  I  must  stand  or  fall.  If  I 
have  gone  away  and  left  my  mother  with 
no  trace  of  me,  it  is  because  she  was  doing 
hei  best  to  son  enmity  between  us  by  seek- 
ing to  clog  and  fetter  me  in  a  fixed  resolve, 
against  which  there  was  no  law.  If  I  have 
r.oi  consulted  her  in  the  most  serious  step  of 
m)  lile,  it  is  because  I  knew  that  she  would 
have  opposed  me,  not  the  less  inveterately 
that  it  might  have  been  quietly.  Certainly 
il  would  have  been  useless,  for  the  step  con- 
cerns me  first  and  last.  I  wished  to  save 
everybody  from  pain,  but,  all  the  same,  I  am 
willing  to  answer  for  my  deed  to-day  to  God 
and  man,"  he  finished  proudly. 

"  Apart  from  the  respect  which  you  owe  to 
your  mother,"  said  Mr.  Sehncourt,  with  some 
firmness,  "you  are  entirely  your  own  master, 
both  by  your  majority  and  by  the  terms  of  your 
late  father's  wilL  No  one  disputes  that,"  added 
the  speaker,  desireus  of  propitiating  his  hot- 
headed antagonist.  "I  will  allow  farther, 
that,  brought  up  aa  you  have  been,  heir  to 
a  place  like  Shaidleigh,  you  may  claim  addi- 
tional respect  for  your  opinions,  which  are 
of  consequence  to  many  of  your  fellow- 
^  creatures," 

"  I  make  no  claim  of  the  kind,"  said 
Archie,  a  little  sulkily.  "  I  ask  nothing  more 
than  the  lawful  freedom  which  every  grown 
man  is  warranted  in  seeking — to  do  what  he 
judges  to  be  right,  and  goon  his  own  course, 
whatever  that  may  be." 

"I  would  not  do  you  the  injustice  of  sup- 
posing for  a  moment,"  continued  Mr,  Selin- 
court,  "  that  you  ^ave  not  been  actuated  by 
good  motives,  however  fallacious,  in  your 
singular  line  of  conduct" 

"  I  am  not  a  communist,  Selincourt,"  in- 
terrupted Archie,  with  a  smile. 

"  God  forbid.  I  should  hope  not,"  replied 
Selincourt,  with  a  shudder.  "  I  suppose  this 
is  a  kind  of  modem  knight  errantry,  which 
may  be  expected  to  lead  you  into  strange 
quarters,  and  put  your  powers  of  endurance 
to  the  test  Yet,  Archie,"  exclaimed  the 
elder  man,  breaking  off  the  thread  of  his 


observations  and  yielding  to  an  impulsive 
expression  of  his  pent-up  feelings,  as  he 
looked  around  him  at  the  unsuitable  decora- 
tions of  begrimed  majesty  and  shell  flowers. 
"  1  wonder  at  your  taste." 

The  person  addressed  was  by  nature  a 
much  hardier  individual  than  his  mother's 
cousin,  whether  or  not  his  plebeian  blood 
ft'om  one  side  of  the  house  had  anything  ] 
to  do  with  it.  He  had  been  further  braced  : 
by  a  tendency  to  innocent  discursiveness  | 
out  of  his  immediate  sphere  from  his  boy- 
hood. He  had  not  been  a  low-lifed  fellow 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  not  ad- 
dicted to  base  vices  or  given  to  loose  com- 
panions. But  from  the  early  days  when  he 
had  listened  with  all  his  ears  to  his  father's 
stories  about  his  humble,  hard-working  dale 
progenitors,  Archie  Douglas  had  manifested 
a  great  sympathy  with  and  interest  in  the 
working  classes,  together  with  an  inclination 
to  put  himself  in  their  place,  and  subject 
himself  to  their  trials  and  temptations. 

Actually,  Archie  Douglas  failed  to  see  Mr. 
Sclincourt's  allusion,  and  imagined  that  it 
referred  to  the  subject  which  was  nearest 
his  own  heart,  and  which,  had  his  mind  been 
at  liberty,  would  have  been  filling  it  at  this 
moment.  He  opened  his  lively  dark  eyes 
with  amazed  indignation. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  looked  at 
Fleasance  and  not  admired  her?" 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Mr.  Selincourt,  quickly 
waving  aside  the  charge,  "  I  have  not  ven- 
tured on  such  an  assertion,  for  I  confess 
that  I  was  agitated — I  did  not  see,  so  as  to 
receive  even  the  vaguest  impression — the 
young  woman — ah,  the  ladjr.  Douglas,  I 
have  been  scrupulously  avoidmg  till  now,  any 
reference  to  what  must  form,  alas,  grievous 
evidence  of  the  danger  of  your  fantastic  en- 
thusiasm." 

Mr.  Selincourt  found  himself  forced  to 
come  to  the  point,  and  speak  out  his 
thoughts,  without  regard  to  their  effect  on 
his  companion. 

"  I  glory  in  the  consequence,"  said  Archie, 
holding  up  his  head.  "  I  will  always  glory 
in  it,  and  consider  It  by  far  the  most  fortu- 
nate circumstance  in  my  lot  I  have  got  the 
good  wife  that  is  God's  best  gift  to  a  man. 
What  should  you  or  any  other  poor  old  fogie 
of  a  schoolman — forgive  me,  Selincourt,  but 
I  pity  you— know  about  it  ?  " 

"  Thank  the  Lord  for  our  ignorance," 
muttered  Selincourt,  devoutly, 

"  And  as  for  being  a  lady,"  insisted  Archie, 
"  I  can  tell  you  Plcasance  is  every  inch  a 
lady,  a  match  for  my  mother  any  day." 
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"  I  won't  contradict  you.  Don't  let  us 
argue  on  this  question,"  said  Mr.  Selincourt. 
"  Only  you  cannot  expect  this  of  me,  my 
dear  fellow,  that  I  should  congratulate  you 
on  having  thrown  away  yourself  and  your 
possessions  on  a  low  marriage," 

"  I  deny  that  it  is  low  in  any  just  sense," 
said  Archie,  keeping  his  temper  wonderfully, 
"  but  I  cannot  expect  you  to  understand 
it,  and  I  do  not  ask  you  to  congratulate 
me — yet— only  not  to  pity  me — rather  to 
keep  your  congratulations  to  a  later  date 
— believe  me  you  will  live  to  give  them." 

The  provocation  of  Archie's  high-handed 
impenitence  was  great,  but  Mr,  Selincourt 
contented  himself  with  shaking  his  head  and 
proceeding  with  all  speed  to  deliver  himself 
of  his  comnaission.  "  This  was  what  I  bad 
to  say  when  everything  was  forgotten  on 
account  of  this  dreadful  affair— ah  !  you  count 
it  delightful  for  the  present  moment — well, 
we  shan't  quarrel,  there  is  no  good  in  quar- 
relling; besides,  I  am  arrogating  no  right 
to  quarrel  with  you,  and  I  call  upon  you  in 
turn  to  respect  my  admitted  powerlessness. 
What  this  grievous  affair  has  nearly  put  out 
of  my  head,  is,  that  your  mother  is  not  only 
longing  and  pining  to  see  you  again,  but 
she  is  far  from  well  in  health." 

"She  was  in  her  usual  health  when  I  left 
town,"  said  Archie  hastily,  in  a  tone,  half  of 
vexation,  half  of  incredulity. 

"She  is  ailing  now,"  reported  her  ambas- 
sador, unhesitatingly ;  "  the  old  mischief  in 
her  chest  has  broken  out  again.  Mind, 
I  do  not  say  that  your  conduct  has 
brought  it  on,  I  believe  that  the  changeable 
weather  this  summer  and  autumn  has  been 
f^ainst  her.  But  it  has  really  come  to  this, 
that  the  doctors  have  ordered  her  off,  once 
more,  to  Pan  or  Cannes,  before  the  frosts 
set  in.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  she 
will  not  mos'e  before  she  sees  you." 

Archie  Douglas,  instead  of  answering, 
thrust  his  hands  intu  his  jacket  pockets, 
and  took  two  or  three  turns  up  and  down 
the  room,  turning  his  back  on  Mr.  Selin- 
court. 

"  I  am  convinced  that  you  would  not 
irrieve  your  mother  more  than  could  be 
helped,"  urged  the  mediator;  "as  for  what 
is  done  and  cannot  be  undone,  well,  I  sup- 
pose the  best  must  be  made  of  it.  I  do  not 
envy  you  your  task,  but  you  are  your  own 
master,  and  your  mother  knows  that,  and  is 
a  reasonable  woman,  I  do  not  need  to 
remind  you  how  vaiaable  her  life  is,  not 
only  to  you,  but  to  your  sister," 

Mr.    Selincourt    was    reflecting   while    he 


spoke,  that  Archie  Douglas  having  succeeded 
in  stumbling  into  an  extremely  objectionable 
marriage  down  in  this  rough  locality,  had 
cut  himself  off  from  ever  affording  a  home 
in  the  natural  course  of  events  to  his  sister ; 
and  that  therefore  the  preservation  to  her  of 
her  mother  as  her  guardian  was  specially 
to  be  prayed  for. 

Archie  slopped  short  in  his  walk  and 
turned  sharply  on  the  speaker, 

"  I  shall  go  up  to  town  and  see  and  explain 
everything  to  my  ramhcr  within  the  next 
four-and-twenty  hours,"  he  said,  abruptly 
and  gruffly,  betraying  the  effort  which  the 
determination  had  cost  him, 

"  Do  so,  my  dear  fellow,"  chimed  in  Mr. 
Selincourt  eagerly ;  "  I  shall  not  presume  to 
accompany  you,  since  you  have  die  courage 
and  manliness  to  do  what  is  right  of  your 
own  accord,  without  seeking  my  poor  sup- 
port. Third  parties  are  always  in  the  way, 
and  do  more  harm  than  good  in  these  cases, 
I  did  not  engage  to  return  to  your  moUier, 
and  I  think  that  she  herself  wil!  prefer  to 
have  you  with  her  alone.  I  have  executed 
her  commission  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
I  have  been  three  weeks  in  coming  up  with 
you,  even  after  I  had  got  on  your  track," 
added  Mr.  Selincourt  ruefully ;  "  but  I  assure 
you  that  I  was  cautious  in  not  compromising 
you,"  He  sought  consolation  for  being  too 
late  in  taking  this  credit  to  himself, 

"You  could  not  compromise  me,"  broke 
in  Archie,  loftily.  "  I  wished  to  keep  out  of 
my  mother's  reach,  and  it  was  necessary  that 
my  name  and  position  should  be  hidden ; 
but  otherwise  I  had  nothing  to  conceaL" 

"  True,  no  doubt,"  assented  Mr.  Selin- 
court suavely,  but  with  a  horrible  suspicion 
that  the  position  might  not  have  remained  so 
hidden  as  to  have  failed  to  glimmer  through 
the  imaginary  veil.  It  might  have  been 
guessed  at  by  some  rustic  and  her  relations 
as  cunning  as  they  were  ignorant,  leaving 
poor  Archie  Douglas,  in  his  ^ublimc  self- 
conceit  and  disinterestedness,  the  victim  of 
a  wretched  conspiracy,  as  weU  as  of  demo- 
cratic fanaticism. 

But  there  was  no  use  in  hinting  the  sus- 
picion at  this  date.  "I  shall  keep  your 
secret,"  Mr.  Selincourt  told  Archie  in  con- 
clusion, "  and  let  you  disclose  it  to  your 
mother,  when  she  and  you  can  take  sucii 
measures  as  you  judge  best  in  the  unhappy — 
ahj — the  awkward  circumstances.  I  shall  run 
up  to  town  and  take  the  North  Western  and 
get  back  to  collegij  to-morrow  afternoon. 
They  may  speak  of  the  advantages  of  a  holi- 
day, but  for  a  man  like  me  there  is  no  rest 
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like  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  his  own 
quad  and  his  orni  rooms," 

Thus  the  antagonists  parted  on  aa  amic- 
able arrangement.  Of  course  Mr.  Seliu- 
court  had  heard  of  and  come  across  shameful 
villany  in  his  day,  but  he  would  as  soon 
have  suspected  himself  as  Archie  Dougl: 
greatly  though  he  disapproved  of  the  young 
man's  eccentricity.  Mr,  SelincourC  knew 
Archie  to  be  well -principled  and  high- 
minded — with  his  very  faults  leaning  to 
virtue's  side;  why,  even  his  present  terrible 
scrape  was  only  the  unhappy  result  of  an 
extravagant  development  of  philanthropy. 


XXXI. — "I  WILL  NOT  CO  WITH 

vou." 

Pleasance  had  no  sooner  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  Manor  House  than  she  was 
railed  to  still  Mrs.  Balls's  aroused  apprehen' 
sions.  Bad  news,  travelling  all  the  faster 
because  of  their  intangibility,  had  flown  be- 
fore the  bridal  pair  back  to  their  liome,  and 
Pleasance  found  her  old  friend  sitting  up  in 
bed  white  and  ghastly,  shaking  in  every 
limb,  and  crying,  "  Where  d'  you  be,  Plea- 
sance ?  Be  there  owt  come  to  you  ?  They 
says  summat  be  mortal  wrong  ?" 

Pleasance  answered  the  most  easily  satis- 
fied question — 

"  I  am  here,  dear.     Do  you  not  see  me  ?  " 

"And  where  be  he  as  should  be  your 
good  man  by  now?"  was  the  demand  that 
followed  quickly.     . 

"  He  came  with  me,"  said  Pleasance,  her 
heart  aching  sorely;  "  he  will  be  here  again 
presently." 

Mrs.  Balls  was  pacified, 

"  Ay,  he  can  go  and  come  an  it  please  he, 
but  do  'ee  mind  I  towd  'ee,"  she  said,  suffer- 
ing herself  to  be  laid  back  on  her  pillow, 
and  with  a  faint  attemyt  at  resuming  the 
joke  of  the  morning,  "  that  you  'ouldn't  be 
free  to  go  and  come,  not  no  more,  arter  your 
outin'  this  momin' — that  it  'ould  be  please 
your  good  man  from  this  time  forrard." 

Pleasance  received  the  sting  of  the  words 
while  she  was  too  preoccupied  to  note  how 
much  remaining  strength  and  intelligence 
Mrs.  Balls  had  lost  in  her  panic,  and  what 
childish  bewilderment  was  stealing  over  her 
face  and  voice. 

Pleasance  ivanted  to  be  alone  and  think. 
She  had  a  few  minutes  of  grace,  for  no  one 
expected  her  to  sit  down  to  the  feast  which 
had  been  provided  for  the  wedding  guests. 
Since  the  bridegroom  was  compelled  to  stay 
away,  the  bride  was  permitted  to  follow  his 
eiamnle.       Siranpft  and    unheard-of  as    the 


phenomenon  of  a  marriage-feast,  ungraced 
by  the  presence  of  the  new-made  husband 
and  wife,  was  in  the  parish,  the  marvel 
proved  a  relief  in  this  instance,  allowing  the 
full  discussion  of  the  singular  circumstances 
along  with  the  satisfaction  of  the  guests' 
unabated  appetite. 

Pleasance  tried  to  understand  it  alt — tried 
to  make  allowance  for  him — the  offender; 
but  she  was  no  longer  the  Pleasance  of  the 
morning,  confiding  and  devoted.  She  was 
the  Pleasance  in  whom,  even  as  a  child, 
Miss  Cayiey  had  seen  powers  and  possi- 
bilities distinct  from  those  of  bright  clever- 
ness and  friendly  sympathy;  and  whose 
pass  ion  at  en  ess,  where  her  stringent  sense  ot 
right,  and  her  warm,  tender  afiections,  were 
outraged,  had  been  dreaded  by  her  early 
guide. 

This  was  the  Pleasance  who  had  not  been 
crushed  by  her  first  downfall,  who  had  asserted 
herself,  and  decided  for  both  sisters.  Bui 
that  was  because  Pleasance's  great  trials 
could  only  be  dealt  by  the  hands  of  her 
dearest  friends,  could  only  reach  her  through 
her  own  fond  exaltation  of  these  friends,  and 
her  cleaving  Co  them  as  more  to  her  than 
silver  and  gold. 

This  was  the  same  Pleasance  who  had  so 
writhed  under  Anne's  loss,  that  she  had  taken 
the  desperate  resolution,  and  abode  by  it,  o( 
renouncing  the  class  which  had  renounced 
Anne,  and  left  her  to  perish — of  never  again 
having  to  do  with  associations  which  could 
smite  her  by  reminding  her  too  keenly  of  the 
sister  and  friend  who  had  been  taken  from 
her  for  ever. 

Pleasance  did  not  think  of  what  Archie 
Douglas  had  said  to  her;  though  she  had 
taken  in  the  sound  and  sense.  How  could 
it,  when  it  was  swelling  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  deceit  which  had  been  practiseil 
upon  her,  and  the  wrong  which  had  been  done 
to  her  truth.  It  seemed  to  her  that  insult  was 
added  to  injury  by  his  supposing  that  wealth 
and  rank — the  wealth  and  rank  on  which 
she  had  for  ever  turned  her  back— could 
bribe  her  into  more  than  complacency,  into 
vulgar  elation,  and  could  buy  for  him  a 
ready  and  entire  forgiveness  for  his  double- 
dealing  and  treachery?  He  had  been  de- 
ceitful and  treacherous  under  seeming  can- 
dour and  frankness,  and  he  had  persevered 
long,  preserving  his  secret  unbroken  to  the 
last  moment. 

Pleasance  did  not  consider  his  plea  that 
he  had  not  put  on  a  disguise  in  order  to  test 
and  to  win  her  in  pretended  poverty,  in 
foolish  emulation  of  the  foolish  etrotism  ot 
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those  heroes  of  romance  who  were  no  heroes 
to  her.  She  had  not  taken  to  heart  his  eager 
confiding  to  her  of  his  far  more  heroic  and 
chivalrous  motive — after  her  own  heart,  as 
that  motive  might  otherwise  have  been.  She 
did  not  once  remember  it,  yearning  with 
tenderness,  even  while  she  might  have  con- 
demned him  for  falling  so  far  short  of  what 
he  had  ventured  to  call  his  mission  ii 
abusing  it  for  personal  ends. 

The  time  might  come  when  Pleasance 
would  take  all  these  things  into  account, 
treasure  every  fragment  of  the  argument  on 
his  side  in  her  remembrance,  and  ponder  over 
it  in  her  heart;  but  that  time  had  not  come 
on  her  marriage  morning  when  she  had  been 
betrayed  into  marrying  a  gentleman  against 
her  wilt.  She  only  thought  then  of  her 
wrongs. 

Oh  I  how  she  had  loved  and  believed  in 
Archie  Douglas,  beheving  in  him  in  the  teeth 
of  testimony  which  might  well  have  shaken  a 
less  confiding  woman's  faith !  She  had  hoped 
to  be  happy  with  him  in  the  only  station  for 
which  she  was  fit,  and  in  which  she  could  be 
happy.  She  had  spoken  to  him  freely  ol  her 
hopes,  to  which  he  had  listened,  knowing 
that  they  were  vain.  She  had  been  as  glad 
as  a  child  over  the  idea  that  she  could  fur- 
nish him  with  the  smaU  means  on  which  they 
might  begin  housekeeping,  and  he  had  never 
told  her — he  might  have  been  laughing  at 
her  all  the  time — that  he  was  the  possessor 
of  many  thousands,  to  which  her  few  hun- 
dreds were  as  drops  in  the  bucket. 

Mrs.  Balls — her  honest,  kindly,  motherly 
cousin,  whom  she  had  promised  never  to 
forsake — was  in  her  last  weakness,  and  how 
was  Pleasance  to  keep  her  pledge  to  one 
who  had  been  as  a  mother  to  her  ?  It  would 
be  worse — more  dishonourable  and  heart- 
less in  Pleasance  to  give  up  Mrs.  Balls,  than 
if  Pleasance  had  it  in  her  power  to  fail, 
and  ^led  to  a  real  mother  whom  it  was  her 
natural  duty  to  cherish.  It  would  be  a 
mockery  to  think  of  her  staying  with  and 
waiting  on  Mrs.  Balls  .when  she,  Pleasance, 
was  the  wife  of  a  gentleman,  and  when  she 
was  called  upon  to  walk  in  bis  ways  and 
suit  herself  to  his  tastes. 

He  had  had  many  opportunities  of  explain- 
ing himself,  many  chances  given  him,  from 
the  time  when  he  had  taken  to  heart  the 
loss  of  the  foreign  sailors,  down  to  the  Sun- 
day afternoon  when  in  the  near  prospect 
of  their  marriage  he  had  stood  with  her  by 
Anne's  grave,  and  let  himself  be  forsworn,  as 
it  seemed  in  Pleasance's  severe  young  eyes. 
Even  there,  on  that  ground  hallowed  to  Plea- 


sance, he  had  not  opened  his  mouth  to  warn 
and  confide  in  her.  Neither  sorrow  nor  joy 
had  melted  him  so  as  to  constrain  him  to 
confess  the  deception  he  was  practising 
She  knew  he  was  kind,  but  what  was  kind- 
ness without  truth  ? 

So  she  had  heard  Mrs.  Balls  say  that  her 
father  had  been  kind  to  her  mother,  and  yei 
he  had  been  so  weak,  so  much  the  creature 
of  social  prejudices  as  to  be  ashamed  of  his 
own  free  choice.  He  had  doi>e  her  mother 
and  these  two,  Anne  and  Pleasance,  the 
cruel  injustice  of  never  publicly  owning  his 
marriage,  and  of  leaving  his  children  where 
he  himself  had  placed  them  in  a  false  debat- 
able position,  of  which  they  were  the  innocent 
victims. 

Could  Pleasance  expect  another  and  a 
nobler  ending  from  Archie  Douglas's  atiU 
more  deceitful  beginning?  Was  she  wha 
had  not  hesitated  to  condeom  such  a  poor 
compromise,  to  perpetuate,  open-eyed,  her 
mother's  hajf-seeu  imprudence,  and  leave  a 
third  unborn  generation  to  reap  the  full 
harvest  of  misery?  Would  it  not  be  con- 
summating his  error,  and  surely  bringing 
down  upon  him  his  punishment  ? 

Pleasance's  anger  was  somewhat  subdued 
before  Archie  Douglas  came  back  to  her, 
and  joined  her  where  she  sat  all  alone  with 
her  hands  in  her  lap  in  an  upper  room  in 
the  Manor  House,  where  she  had  been  wont 
to  keep  her  books  and  pets.  The  place  was 
now  empty,  except  for  a  box,  and  a  cage  oi 
two,  and  a  fixed-in  window-seat.  The  low 
October  sunshine  poured  in  and  illuminated 
vithout  warming  the  brown  bareness  and  the 
iolitary  figure  in  the  white  dress  so  out  of 
keeping  with  the  surroundings.  He  came 
up  to  her  without  any  guilty  hesitation, 
although  with  subdued  looks  and  tones. 

"  You  have  not  gone  down  to  the  company 
the  kitchen  without  me,"  he  said,  in  a 
voice  half  rallying,  half  pleading.  "  I  sup- 
pose the  good  folks  will  do  very  well  for 
once,  cracking  their  special  nut  and  digest- 
ing its  kernel,  as  well  as  discussing  their  fare, 
without  us.  But  neither  have  you  changed 
your  dress  and  gone  back  to  youc  friend  Mrs. 
Balls,  as  you  proposed.  Does  she  not  need 
you  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  said  Pleasance  heavily. 
"  I  have  only  seen  her  for  a  minute." 

He  sat  down  in  the  window-seat  beside 
her,  and  took  her  hand,  which  she  did  not 
withdraw.  Where  was  the  use,  when  it  would 
soon  be  all  over  ?  But  how  strange  it  was  to 
see  him  close  to  her  there.  In  the  working- 
clothes  which  looked  as  if  they  belonged  to 
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him,  but  which  he  had  only  worn  as  some 
player  on  the  stage  might  appropriate  either 
the  black  velvet  of  Hamlet  or  the  hodden- 
grey  of  the  gravedigger,  as  it  suited  him, 

"  You  know,  Pleasance,"  he  was  saying, 
"  I  had  intended  to  stay  with  you  and  work 
heie  for  a  time  after  our  marriage,  because 
it  was  the  great  wish  of  your  heart,  and  till 
you  had  grown  leconciled  to  the  feet  that 


I  had  other  duties  and  obligations  which  you 
must  share  and  lighten.  Whatever  cause 
you  have  had  to  dislike  them,  on  your  own 
account,  you  will  come  to  love  them  because 
they  are  mine,  won't  you,  darling?  But, 
besides,  an  end  has  been  put  to  my  appear- 
ing again  upon  the  scene  as  a  working 
man  by  poor  old  Selincourt's  blundering. 
You  will  think  it  so,  Pleasance,  when  you 


are  better  acc^uaiated  with  the  man.  I  was 
furious  with  him,  but  the  old  sinner  meant 
no  tiann,  and  to  make  a  long  story  short,  he 
[\3.s  brought  me  tidings  to  which  I  cannot 
refuse  to  attend,  and  which  I  am  sure  you 
would  be  the  last  to  ask  me  to  neglect  My 
mother  is  ill,  and  ordered  abroad,  where  she 
has  frequently  been  sent  for  the  winter,  and 


able  son.  But  you  must  teach  them  better^ 
that  I  have  had  the  wit  to  win  the  dearest, 
sweetest,  wisest  woman  in  the  world.  I  am 
very  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  even  more  than 
to  hurry  you — the  first  thing  too,  only  you 
see  that  I  have  too  good  an  excuse,  and 
cannot  help  myself.  I  must  run  up  to 
town  to-morrow,  Pleasance,  and  take  you 
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with  our  ina.mage,  and  make  you  known  to 
her." 

He  ran  over  the  obligations  rapidly,  rather 
slurring  them  as  not  being  able  to  parry  the 
suspicion  that  they  involved  what  would  be 
trying  and  distressing  to  all  concerned. 

"  After  that,"  he  said,  drawing  a  long 
breath  of  relief,  "  and  after  I  have  seen  my 
mother  and  Jane  off,  you  may  depend  upon 
me  bringing  you  straight  back  to  Mrs.  Balls." 

Would  he  have  had  the  honesty  and 
courage,  supposing  she  had  consented  to  go 
with  him,  to  do  what  he  proposed?  Could 
she  have  depended  on  his  fidelity  and  gene- 
rosity in  restoring  her  to  her  filial  post? 

It  was  idle  speculating,  since  she  would  not 
try  him. 

"  I  will  not  go  with  you,"  said  Fleasance 
steadily,  but  in  a  voice  that  she  could  not 
have  recognised  as  her  own,  looking  up  at 
him  with  crimson  cheeks  contrasting  with 
her  white  dress. 

"  You  will  not  go  with  me ! "  he  exclaimed, 
startled,  but  quite  unable  to  take  in  her 
meaning,  "  Do  you  propose  to  follow  me  ? 
But  would  not  that  be  a  great  deal  more 
disagreeable  for  you?  No,  I  do  not  think 
I  could  consent  to  that." 

"  r  will  not  go  at  ali,"  she  said,  plainly ; 
"I  daresay  you  think  that  I  must  go  with 
you,"  she  continued,  while  he  looked  at  her 
confounded,  "  because  I  married  you  this 
morning,  and  so  am  bound  to  obey  you.  But 
ours  was  not  a  right  marriage  in  which  both 
man  and  woman  know  what  they  are  doing. 
I  don't  think  that  it  should  stand  for  a  mar- 
riage ;  but  I  do  not  know  and  cannot  help 
that  What  I  do  know  is  that  I  wUl  not  go 
with  you  unless  you  force  me,  which  you 
will  not  do." 

"Pleasance,"  he  cried,  "what  is  this? 
You  are  not  in  earnest,  you  are  not  in  your 
senses.  Our  marriage  not  a  right  marriage, 
which  you  do  not  think  should  stand,  and 
you,  my  love,  my  wife ! "  He  stopped,  choked 
with  emotion. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  Archie  Douglas,  or 
whatever  they  call  you,"  she  uttered  the  last 
words  with  harsh  scorn  that,  even  before 
it  tingled  through  his  veins,  filled  him  with 
consternation,  "you  know  that  I  did  not 
mean  to  marry  you  as  you  are ;  you  know 
and  I  know  that  I  am  no  more  fit  to  be  a 
gentleman's  wife,  than  I  have  wished  to  be 
the  lady  that  I  have  forgotten  to  be." 

"  It  is  not  true,  I  do  not  know  it,  Plea- 
sance. How  can  I  know  it,"  he  protested 
passionately,  "when  I  have  deliberately 
chosen  you  to  be  my  wife  ?    I  know  that  you 


have  set  yourselfagainst  a  higher  class,  because 
of  the  adversity  of  your  youth,  so  set  your- 
self that  I  dreaded  to  tell  you  my  real  posi- 
tion lest  it  should  part  us  while  parting  was 
yet  possible.  Don't  you  remember  that  every 
time  I  approached  the  subject  you  repelled 
me  and  closed  my  mouth  by  your  hostility  ? 
I  ha\e  erred,  but  it  was  for  your  sake.  Look 
here,  Fleasance,  rank  and  wealth  did  not 
stop  me  for  an  instant,  I  felt  that  they  could 
not  come  between  us.  Are  you  going  to 
make  them  the  bugbears  that  I  never  made 
them?''  he  urged.  "Are  you  going  to  let 
the  outward  accidents  of  fortune  divide  us 
after  all,  when  I  have  loved  you  so  well, 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  my  duty  to  others, 
I  could  have  held  my  worldly  station 
worthily  lost,  could  have  renounced  and 
never  resumed  it  for  your  sake?" 

"Where  was  your  duty  to  others?"  she 
said,  in  the  icy  accents  that  contrasted  so 
strangely  with  her  flaming  cheeks.  "  Where 
was  your  true  manhood  when  you  de- 
ceived me,  a  woman  who  loved  and  trusted 
you — deceived  me,  not  for  an  hour  or  a  day, 
but  for  a  long  course  of  days  and  weeks,  and 
in  face  of  all  you  knew  of  my  sad  story, 
my  convictions,  and  my  conscience  ?  Do  you 
mean  that  we  are  equal  any  longer,  you  and 
I  ?  I,  who  did  not  hide  a  thought  from 
you,  and  you,  who  misled  me  from  first  to 
last,  and  did  not  once  speak  the  truth  to  me, 
but  made  a  tool,  if  you  did  not  make  a  mock, 
of  me?" 

"  Pleasance,  Pleasance,"  he  cried,  roused 
to  wrath,  and  springing  up.  Then  he 
stood  still  in  despair,  convicted  before  her, 
and  yet  rebelling  against  her  undreamt- 
of cruelty.  "  Pleasance,"  he  began  again 
reproachfully,  "I  have  already  told  you 
that  it  was  not  to  gain  you  that  I  first 
assumed  a  character  to  which  I  was  no 
further  entitled  than  that  all  of  us  are 
working  men  and  women,  and  that  we 
are  at  liberty  to  change  our  sphere  of  work 
when  and  where  we  choose,"  (she  shook 
her  head  at  the  specious  fallacy  of  his 
reasoning).  "  But  even  if  it  had  been 
otherwise,"  he  ui^ed,  "  I  think  I  might 
have  found  more  mercy  from  you — the 
cause  of  my  deceit,  if  you  will  have  it  deceit, 
I  am  not  the  first  man,  or  the  man  of 
highest  station,  else  history  lies,  who  has 
dropped  the  surroundings  of  his  station,  and 
descended  into  the  ranks  to  struggle  on  the 
same  level  for  the  prize  he  coveted.  I  never 
heard  that  the  man's  descent  was  counted 
unworthiness  in  the  man  and  degradation 
to  the  woman." 
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"But  I  count  it  unworthiness and  degrada- 
tion," said  Pleasance  bitterly ;  "  I  know 
what  you  allude  to.  I  have  read  the  stories 
of  the  Grizels  and  Enids  and  Lady  Burleighs, 
and  I  alwa3rs  thought  them  written  by  men 
to  shame  women — to  show  how  little  honour 
was  reckoned  due  to  a  woman.  A  man 
would  never  dare  to  beguile  his  friend  and 
think  to  call  him  friend  again,  but  he  may  play 
upon  a  woman's  weakness,  and  having  taken 
her  in  by  ialse  pretences  and  led  her  a  long 
way  under  false  colours,  having  tried  her — as 
who  was  he  to  try  her? — as  no  human  being 
has  the  right  to  try  another — he  has  but  to 
throw  off  his  mask  to  be  forgiven  because 
it  is  love,  and  not  friendship,  that  he  has 
profaned.  And  what  is  full  compensation 
10  the  poor  silly  woman  ?  She  is  torn  from 
every  tie  of  her  youth,  but  she  finds  her- 
self rich  and  great,  like  a  woman  among 
the  Turks,  with  silk  gowns,  and  cachemere 
shawls,  and  gold  chains  that  she  does  not 
know  how  to  wear  and  that  do  not  suit 
her,  with  French  cookery,  that  is  not  good 
for  her  and  soon  ruins  her  digestion,  with 
I  servants  that  laugh  at  her  before  her  face,  and 
new  relations  that  hate  and  despise  her.  It 
is  veiy  pitiful  to  be  bought  by  such  things," 
ended  Pleasance  with  ominous  quietness, 
sitting  tearless  and  hopeless,  with  her  hands 
crossed  in  her  lap. 

"  Did  I  ever  think  to  buy  you  ?  Did  I 
ever  seek  to  tempt  you  f "  he  appealed  to  her 
in  vain. 

"  You  once  told  me  a  story  that  you  had 
seen  played,"  she  told  him  in  return,  "  of  a 
lad  who  was  a  gardener  and  who  loved  a 
proud  beautiful  girl  of  rank,  whom  he  dared 
not  approach,and  how  his  love  tempted  him  to 
lend  himself  to  her  enemies  who  could  make 
him  pass  for  a  prince  in  order  to  win  her 
and  humble  her.  You  said  that  there  was  the 
halting  morality  of  the  play,  for  the  plot  was 
not  merely  a  heartless,  but  a  base  trick  which 
no  true  man  would  have  been  induced  to 
play.  Now,  I  do  not  think  that  the  gardener 
lad  was  substantially  worse  than  his  neigh- 
bours— the  rich  gendemen  who  affect  to  be 
poor  working  men  ;  I  think  they  deserve 
tUo  same  reprobation." 

"  If  y:5U  lliink  so,  Pleasance,"  said  Archie 
r>ougIas  slowly,  "  you  are  right  in  not  going 
with  roe,  and  we  are  better  to  part  here  and 
now." 

He  was  standing  before  her — no  longer 

the  say,  good-natured  young  workman  whose 

good-nature  had  l>een  the  by-word  of   his 

chance  comrades  and  one  of  his  great  charms. 

Here  was  the  man  of  whom  Mr.  Selincourt 


had  said  that  his  opinions  were  of  moment 
to  many  of  his  fellow-creatures,  the  young 
squire  of  broad  acres  and  numerous  retainers 
and  dependents,  who,  when  he  was  among 
his  own  people  had  been  accustomed — 
whether  he  recognised  it  or  not — to  be  listened 
to  and  deferred  to.  He  had,  indeed,  among 
his  equals,  and  among  his  college  companions, 
learned  to  occupy  common  ground,  to  give 
and  take,  bear  and  forbear.  He  had  even 
felt  a  great,  generous  impulse  to  wave  every 
attribute  of  supremacy,  and  live  with  all  men 
as  brethren,  tilt  he  could  make  friends  of 
them  and  teach  them  to  make  a  friend  of  him  ; 
but  he  could  not,  by  any  means,  in  thus 
doing  annihilate  the  tendencies  and  destroy 
the  influences  which  were  superseded,  but 
not  suppressed. 

The  air  of  authority  and  command  which 
Pleasance  had  learnt  to  condemn  in  man  and 
woman,  was  clearly  visible  in  Archie  Doughis, 
under  his  working  clothes,  at  this  moment 

"  You  are  r^jht  that  I  have  been  miserably 
wrong  in  my  conclusions,"  he  said  again, 
sternly.  "  But  the  misery  shall  go  no 
tiirther  so  far  as  I  can  help  it,  you  support- 
ing me  in  ray  resolution.  For  bringing  such 
distress  upon  you  by  a  deception,  which 
was  as  much  self-deception  as  anything  else, 
may  God  foi^ive  me  as  I  am  already  reap- 
ing my  share  of  its  fruits.  I  will  not  compel 
you  to  go  with  me ;  I  can  say  ferther  that 
I  do  not  desire  it,  in  your  present  frame  of 
mind.  But  you  are  my  wife  "(he  said  the 
word  with  sl^p  intonation  this  time),  "  un- 
fortunately, nothing  that  we  can  do  will  break 
the  bond,  and  which  has  become  by  one  fault 
ofminesohateful  in  your  eyes.  You  have  the 
first  claim  to  that  protection,  and  to  those 
worldly  goods  which  you  reject  and  heartily 
despise.  When  I  go,  I  shall  leave  you  my 
address  bo^  in  town  and  country.  I  shall 
write  to  you  after  I  leave,"  she  put  up  her 
hand  in  deprecation,  but  he  finished  his 
sentence  without  heeding  her,  "  whether  you 
think  fit  to  read  and  answer  my  letters  or  not." 

He  stopped ;  and  total  silence  fell  between 
them  for  a  moment,  in  which  his  hard  breath- 
ing was  audible  to  both,  and  in  which  she 
heard  the  loud  beating  of  her  own  heart  as  it 
stood  at  bay.  He  broke  the  silence  where 
speech  was  concemcd  by  words  the  very 
common  place  ness  of  which  was  full  of 
irony  in  their  anguish,  "  I  suppose  there  is 
nothing  left  for  us  but  to  bid  each  other 
farewell." 

"  Farewell,"  she  swd  stubbornly. 

He  moved  half  way  to  the  door  without 
her  stirring,  an  .1  then  he  came  back  quickly  to 
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her  with  all  the  strange,  cold  calmness  of  his 
mobile  face  broken  up.  "  Can  this  be  real  ?  " 
he  whispered,  stretching  out  his  amis  to  her. 
"  Only  three  hours  ago  we  two  were  made 
one,  and  ere  the  words  are  well  spoken,  have 
we  had  a  deadly  quarrel,  and  are  we  about 
to  part  ?  " 

"  We  should  never  have  met,"  said  Plea- 
sance,  "  and  so  we  do  well  to  part." 

"  Be  it  so,  then,"  he  said,  with  a  sort  of 
fierce  disdain  of  himself  and  her,  his  empty 
arms  falling  by  his  side,  while  he  drew  back 
erect  and  haughtily, "  you  have  chosen  it ;  the 
evil  rest  with  you,  if  there  be  evil  I  have 
only  submitted  to  your  decision." 

There  was  no  one  to  see  whether  or  not 
Fleasance  relented  when  it  was  too  late,  and 
when  the  last  sound  of  her  bridegroom's 
foot  had  died  away  in  the  distance. 

If  Mr.  Selincourt  had  come  to  Saxford 
a  week  earlier,  the  couple  might  have  been 
parted, — though  that  is  doubtful,  for  as  the 
wrong  which  Pleasance  conceived  that 
Archie  Douglas  had  done  her  would  then 
have  beeu  less  complete  and  irremediable, 
so  his  confessions  and  persuasions  might 
have  had  more  power  over  her. 

Or  if  Mr.  Selincourt  had  come  a  week 
later,  then  the  couple  would  not  still  have  felt 
only  lovers.  They  would  have  had  time  tp 
realise  that  they  were  man  and  wife,  joined 
together  till  death,  to  spend  their  years  and 
share  their  good  and  ill  thenceforth  in  closest 
union — homely  yet  saaed.  And  surely  no 
words  of  a  third  person,  no  revelation  of 
a  hitherto  unknown  division  between  them, 
could  have  steeled  Fleasance,  to  wreck  her 
life  at  one  stroke,  and  cast  away  her  husband 
and  her  happiness. 

In  the  meantime  the  marriage  feast, 
stripped  of  bride  and  bridegroom,  like  the 
play  of  Hamltt  enacted  without  the  Prince 
of  Denmark,  having  surmounted  its  hard 
deprivation,  and  being  enlivened,  instead,  by 
the  recollection  of  the  late  striking  scene  in  the 
church,  and  the  fiirther  excitement  which  it 
foreboded,  was  going  on  so  briskly  that  Joel 
Wray  left  the  house  without  observation. 

Even  after  the  lapse  of  another  hour  old 
Miles  Plum  was  still  stni^ling  with  the 
necessity  of  drinking  the  toast  of  the  day, 
and  the  exceeding  awkwardness  and  positive 
obstacle  attendant  on  drinking  that  or  ajiy 
other  toast,  when  the  good  wishes  of  the 
company,  which  should  have  been  addressed 
to  the  principals,  must  be  spoken  to  blank 
air  and  recoil  on  the  head  of  the  well-wishers. 

Phillis  was  yet  intent  on  supplying  the 
exhaustless  wants  of  Ned  and  Dorky  Thwaite, 


and  on  sending  messes  to  the  attendants  on 
Mrs.  Balls,  as  she  dozed  on  her  bed.  The 
bailiff  had  gone  straight  home,  half  in 
dudgeon,  half  in  dismay. 

Pleasance  had  time  to  rally  and  recoyer 
herself,  to  take  off  her  white  gown  and  put 
it  away  out  of  her  sight,  as  one  lays  aside 
the  relics  of  the  dead.  In  her  ordinary 
dress,  with  only  the  wanness  of  her  face  to 
indicate  that  within  that  day  it  had  burned 
with  shame  and  pain  and  passion,  she  pre- 
pared to  resume  her  post  in  Mrs.  Balls's 
room,  and  to  account  to  her  kinswoman, 
when  she  awoke,  for  whatever  catastrophe 
had  occurred  and  whatever  clianges  were  in 
store. 


The  workpeople  at  the  Manor  farm,  and 
the  villagers  of  Saxford,  who  saw  with  but 
pardal  comprehension  the  scenes  of  this 
drama  enacted  before  them,  when  they  found 
that  Joel  Wray,  without  taking  leave  of  any 
one,  had  on  the  evening  of  his  marriage  day 
proceeded  straight  to  the  station,  from  which 
he  had  taken  train  for  London,  leapt  unani- 
mously to  the  last  of  their  conclusions.  Tht 
stranger  was  Joel  Wray's  great  gentleman  of 
a  father ;  he  had  come  to  break  off  the  mar- 
riage, and  had  succeeded. 

The  public  indignation  slept  as  yet  on 
Pleasance's  account.  For  one  thing,  her 
plight  was  indefinitely  softened  from  what  it 
might  have  been,  iT,  after  having  rashly 
wedded  a  stranger,  he  had  proved,  say,  a 
burglar,  and  been  in  danger  of  transporta- 
doD,  No  doubt  she  received  compensation 
for  her  loss  of  a  husband,  and  the  village 
had  its  sordid  side,  actuated  by  which  it 
placed  substantial  value  on  such  compen- 

Esprit  d4  carps  is  a  sentiment  which  is 
liable  to  many  fluctuations  and  restrictions- 
Working  men  and  women  stand  by  each 
other,  but  they  do  not  care,  ^  a  rule,  to  have 
one  of  their  number  promoted  over  the 
rest,  they  ate  even  apt  to  be  bitterly  jealous 
of  a  working  man  or  woman  aspiring  to  such 
a  promotion.  "  Serve  'em  right,"  they  growl 
oi  scream  when  pride  is  followed  by  a  fall, 
and  perhaps  they  are  a  little  tempted  to  do 
what  in  them  lies  to  conduce  to  that  fall. 

When  Lily  became  a  lady,  the  village 
might  have  been  outwardly  gay,  but  un- 
doubtedly, unless  Lily  was  a  very  exceptional 
person,  it  must  also  have  felt  inwardly  pro- 
voked and  ^^grieved. 

Then  Lily  happened    to  be   successful. 
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jind  there  is  much  popular  homage  which 
culminates  in  the  lower  ranks,  paid  to 
palpable  success.  If  Lily  had  chanced  to 
fail,  and  have  the  cup  dashed  from  her  lips, 
all  the  prophets  of  evil,  all  the  severe 
censors  and  malicious  detractors,  would  have 
been  down  upon  her  at  once,  and  only  a  few 
of  the  kinder  souls  would  have  been  mol- 
lified by  her  misfortune. 

In  Pleasance's  case  there  were  signal  mor- 
tification and  disaster  following  on  the  heels 
of  the  proclamation  of  an  exaltation  which 
she  had  just  grazed  and  missed.  In  addi- 
tion Fleasance  did  not  belong  properly 
and  exclusively  to  the  people,  disposed  as 
she  was  to  identify  herself  with  and  cling  to 
them.  She  suffered  from  the  element  of 
strangeness  in  her.  She  was  like  a.  solitary 
emigrant  striving  to  be  naturalised  in  a  great 
nation,  which  is  linked  together  by  innumer- 
able bonds,  and  which  can  only  extend  to 
the  foreigner  an  inelastic  tie.  After  all, 
she  was  but  a  volunteer  adopted  into  the 
regular  ranks;  she  was  the  alien  fowl  ad- 
mitted into  the  bamvard  which,  nevertheless, 
the  other  fowls  are  everlastingly  prone,  on 
small  grounds,  to  turn  upon  and  peck. 

The  general  feeling  with  regard  to  Flea- 
sance, when  it  was  fully  setded  in  village 
conclave  that  she  had  been  separated  from 
her  gentleman  of  a  husband  on  the  very  day 
of  her  marriage,  by  the  all-poweiful  interven- 
tion of  his  father,  was  that  she  ought  not  to 
have  looked  so  high.  Besides,  she  had  been 
very  sly  in  looking  high,  for  she  had  always 
made  believe  that  she  was  perfectly  con- 
tented as  a  workmg  girl.  Yet  see  her !  she 
had  thrown  over  Long  Dick  and  she  had  taken 
up  with  a  stranger,  and  set  her  cap  at  Joel 
Wray,  having  guessed,  no  doubt,  with  her 
cleverness,  that  in  the  mean  capacity  of  a 
da/s-man,  he  was  somebody  dean  out  of 
the  common.  The  end  had  been  that  she 
was  fitly  punished  for  her  worldliness  and 
slyness,  and  who  was  to  cry  pity  on  her? 

The  village  girls  particularly  were  dazzled, 
and  preferred  to  marvel  over  the  phcenix 
that  had  been  among  them.  They  giggled  at 
having  been  his  partners  in  field-work,  as 
even  Lizzie  Blennerhasset  had  giggled  over 
having  rowed  in  a  boat  with  "  as  good  as  a 
lor'."  They  r^etted  that  they  had  not  made 
up  to  him  more  than  they  had  done,  and 
got  from  him  gifts — ribands  or  neckerchiefs, 
or  brass  brooches  and  glass  ear-rings, 
which  be  would  have  thought  it  an  insult  to 
bestow.  All  that  he  had  ever '  given  to 
theta,  and  that  was  collectively,  consisted  of 
oringes  and  packets  of  sweetmeats  (with 


regard  to  which  they  had  questioned  him  ui 
a  free  and  friendly  fashion  at  the  time, 
whether  he  could  afford  them  i*) 

Joel  Wray,  in  place  of  having  sunk  to 
zero  in  Saxford  estimation  by  what,  accord- 
ing to  the  village  explanation,  would  have 
been  his  mean  desertion  of  Madam, 
still  enjoyed  the  high  temperature  of  a 
privileged  favourite.  He  was  even,  alas  for 
public  morals  I  a  little  admired  by  vicious 
judges  for  the  imagined  adroitness  and  free- 
dom from  injury  with  which  he  had  done 
what  his  neighbours  could  not  hope  to  do 
with  impunity, — gone  the  length  of  marrying 
before  the  parson,  and  had  his  marriage 
come  to  nothing  when  it  suited  him,  by 
giving  Madam  the  slip  so  soon  as  she 
threatened  to  prove  a  trouble,  because  of 
his  father's  discovery  of  the  performance.  He 
had  got  rid  of  her  and  distanced  the  parish 
authorities  atone  stroke,  and  that  on  the  very 
wedding  day,  "  He  were  a  clever  rogue  of  a 
buttery  chap,  he  were." 

But  Joel  Wray  had  done  a  little  to  justify 
the  extreme  and  undue  indulgence  with  which 
his  offence  was  at  first  treated  at  Saxford. 

Clem  Blennerhasset  (who  regarded  the 
padlock  that  he  had  put  on  his  mouth  as 
removed)  indulged  in  givmg  his  feelings  vent, 
and  in  becoming  the  centre  of  an  envious 
crowd,  coveting  his  earlier  information  and 
superior  advantages,  while  he  boasted  loudly 
of  what  Joel  Wray  had  said  he  would  do  for 
him.  And  sure  enough  before  Bully  Smith 
could  lay  hold  of  his  degenerate  son  and 
"wallop  him  tightly"  for  this  new  develop- 
ment of  his  musical  craze,  a  letter  came  from 
Joel  Wray,  or  Archibald  Douglas  as  be  signed 
hunself,  which  caused  even  the  smith  to  hold 
his  hand,  and  consider  the  good  of  his  family. 

For  the  first  time  in  Clem's  experience, 
his  musical  faculty  ceased  to  be  derided 
and  put  under  a  ban  :  on  the  contrary,  it 
brought  him  such  respect  and  consideration 
as  filled  the  boy  with  wonder.  Under  the 
inSuence  of  this  late  regard  on  the  part  of 
his  family,  and  of  his  own  unmitigated 
amazement,  which  rendered  him  uncomfort- 
ably uncertain  how  to  take  his  friends'  com- 
placent reaction,  Clem  was  despatched  to 
London,  to  new  fields  and  new  fortunes, 
leaving  only  one  regret  behind  him,  that  poor 
Liz  would  not  look  up  and  wish  him  joy. 

The  villagers  were  more  or  less  profoundly 
impressed  by  Clem  Blennerhasset's  luck,  and 
the  benefit  corrferred  on  him.  Why  might 
not  his  case  be  that  of  others?  What  was 
to  hinder  Joel  Wray,  who  had  dwelt  famili- 
arly  amone  them,  and  beyond  a  few  early 
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twits  at  the  curious  combination  in  hin)  of 
coxcomb  and  day's-man,  been  well  received 
by  them,  from  becoming  a  general  bene- 
factor ?  Gorgeous, visions  of  offices  of  head 
dairymaids  and  keepers  of  lodge  gates, 
grooms  and  stablemen,  began  to  float,  with 
a  giddy  effect,  before  rustic  eyes. 

There  was  a  remnant  of  what  might  be 
called  the  old  republicans  of  Saxford,  who 
stood  finn  as  ever  against  all  Joel  Wray's 
attractions  of  romantic  mystery,  daring 
achievement,  and  limitless  power.  These 
were  the  same  men  who  had  remained  faith- 
ful to  Long  Dick,  and  inveighed  against 
new-fangled  folks  and  new-fangled  ways. 
They  persisted  in  viewing  the  discovery  that 
Joel  Wray  had  been  a  gentleman  abiding 
with  them  for  a  time,  in  the  light  of  a  dis- 
honest imposition  on  their  credulity.  It  was 
the  taking  of  bread  out  of  at  least  one  poor 
man's  mouth,  that  a  gentleman  might  divert 
himself  with  playing  at  being  a  working  man. 
It  constituted  an  ill-considered  jest  in  the 
middle  of  their  serious  earnest,  an  imperti- 
nent interference  with  their  small  privileges, 
and  an  utterly  unwarranted  intrusion  into 
their  secrets.  They  swore  that  had  they 
known  him  as  a  spy  they  would  have 
•'  trounced"  him.  But  neither  did  these 
rugged  old  men — for  the  most  part — waste 
tlieir  sympathy  on  Pleasance.  She  was  not 
one  of  them,  outand  out ;  she  had  encouraged 
the  fellow,  who  had  dealt  with  her  accord- 
ing to  his  kind  ;  let  her  smart  for  it. 

Little  did  Pleasance  care  for  the  want  of 
sympathy.  There  had  been  a  time  when  she 
had  ardently  cravedfor  fellow-feeling,  and  when 
the  sense  of  isolation,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts 
to  adapt  herself  to  a  humble  standard,  had 
chilled  and  weighed  upon  her.  But  now  she 
was  rather  glad,  if  she  could  ever  feel  a 
spark  of  gladness  again,  to  know  herself 
alone.  She  was  thankful  for  the  moment 
that  Mrs.  Balls,  apparently  satisfied  with  her 
presence,  asked  her  no  further  questions, 
and  did  not  even  inquire  after  him  who  was 
to  have  been  a  son  to  her,  as  if  she  missed 
him  and  felt  troubled  by  his  singular  and 
protracted  absence. 

But  soon  this  dull  sense  of  thankfulness 
was  disturbed  by  a  cold  apprehension  which 
penetrated  even  thi'ough  Pleasance's  sore 
] preoccupation.  Mrs.  Balls  had  not  been  like 
even  her  failed  self  since  Pleasance  parted 
from  her  on  the  wedding  morning  to  go  on 
her  happy  errand.  She  lay  there,  with  dim 
wandering  eyes  and  shaking  hands,  plucking 
feebly  at  the  bed-clothes,  rousing  herself 
restlessly  for  a  moment,  but  only  to  speak 


broken,  anxious  words  of  being  from  home, 
and  bound  to  set  out  on  the  journey  back. 
When  soothed  into  composure,  she  returned 
invariably  to  one  idea,  and  made  a  ghastly 
shift  to  smile  again  with  a  shadow  of  arch- 
ness, and  repeat  to  Pleasance  her  last 
pleasantry — "  Nay,  now,  Pleasance,  you  mun 
please  your  good  man,"-~It  was  forced  on 
Pleasance  that  there  was  another  change 
coming  to  her  old  friend. 

The  doctor,  when  summoned,  confirmed 
the  fear.  A  little  excitement — not  the  happy 
excitement  of  the  morning  probably,  for 
which  she  had  been  prepared,  but  the  hurried 
tale  which  had  been  imparted  to  her  without 
warning,  of  an  interruption  and  of  some  mis- 
fortune connected  with  Pleasance's  wedding — 
had  dealt  the  last  blow  to  the  worn-out  system. 
"  Another  tiling  to  thank  him  for."  Pleasance 
made  a  mental  note  to  herself,  even  while 
she  stood  with  calmness  and  heard  that  there 
was  nothing  more  to  look  for  but  the  end — 
the  end  of  one  human  life  here,  with  al!  its 
earthly  pleasures  and  pains,  hopes  and  fears. 
Oh  I  how  Pleasance  could  have  wished,  if  she 
had  been  found  fit,  that  the  end  were  hers  ! 

Once  more,  as  when  she  had  sat  by  Anne, 
buoyed  up  with  the  child's  desperate  hope, 
which  was  altogether  absent  from  the 
woman,  Pleasance  took  her  post  at  the  sick 
bed.  She  never  moved  save  in  its  ministra- 
tions. She  hardly  took  her  eyes  from  the 
inert  figure  which  seemed  yet  to  be  palpably 
receding  from  her  gaze,  and  vanishing  into 
the  invisible  and  the  unknown. 

Her  very  last  friend,  not  half  enough 
valued  while  she  had  her,  was  going  fa^t 
from  her ;  and  all  Pleasance's  need  of  her, 
greater  than  ever,  could  not  retain  the  weak 
stay. 

Though  the  end  was  certain,  it  was  not 
speedy,  like  Anne's  decline.  Days  and 
nights— during  which  October  waned  into 
November — passed  and  left  Pleasance  by 
the  bed,  or  lying  down  on  the  mattress  on 
the  floor. 

She  had  no  lack  of  assistants  besides 
Phillis  Plum  and  the  old  friends  of  Mrs.  Balls 
from  the  village.  The  doctor  and  the  parson 
came  regularly  as  ever,  to  do  what  they  could 
to  relieve  the  last  incurable  ill.  Through 
their  press  of  business  they  gazed  still  more 
curiously  than  they  had  done  on  a  former 
occasion  at  the  chief  watcher  and  mourner— 
the  young  woman  who  was  the  talk  of  the 
parish  for  having  contracted  an  unequal 
marriage,  for  having  b;;en  left  behind  on  her 
wedding  day,  and  who  would  not  speak 
voluntarily  of  her  situation. 
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The  vicar  especially  would  fein  have 
1  heard  the  end  of  the  brpk«i-in-upon  wed- 
5,  with  regard  to  whici  all  he  knew  was 
lying  rumour  that  the  reprehensible 
ng  fellow's  relation  or  friend  had  been 
I  able  to  induce  him  to  go  off  without  his 
I  bride,  who  was  submitting  to  stay  on  without 
htm  at  the  Manor  farm.  The  clergyman's  old 
1  half  shy,  wholly  gentle  overtures  to  win  her 
I  confidence  and  to  tender  her  advice  were 
I  made  to  Pleasance,  but  if  they  had  failed 
I  when  she  was  a  sorrowing  child,  they  were 

not  likely  to  succeed  now. 
I       The  interruptions  were  few  and  sUght,  and 
came   only  from  letters  which  arrived  for 
I  Pleasance  at  this  time.     These  were  ad- 
I  dressed  in  the  name  which  she  had  not  yet 
I  borne,  by  which  she  had  hastily  forbidden 
I  Phillis  Plum  to  call  her,  and  which  no  one  else 
had  given  her—"  Mrs.  Archibald  Douglas." 
They  were  written  with  what  feelings  Plea- 
sance never  suffered  herself  to  ask.     She  did 
not  know  the  handwriting ;  she  had  never 
happened  to  see  it  before ;  and,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  work  of  an  intolerably  presuming 
stranger — save,  indeed,  that  for   no  mere 
stranger  would  her  eyes  have  flamed  at  the 

1  sight  of  the  characters  composing  the  address 
— she  turned  aside  her  head  on  each  occasion, 
and  flung  the  successive  letters  unopened 
into  the  fire,  refraining  from  looking  round 
[ill  they  were  floating  red-hot  films  which  a 
breath  would  dissolve. 

Once  Philhs  Plum,  who  had  brought  a 
letter  to  Pleasance,  interposed  with  a  pru- 
dent remonstrance.  "  Bean't  it  a  pity  not 
3  secwhatwere  in  it?"  she  pled.  "They 
did  say  at  post-office  this  en  'a  a  furrin  post- 
mark an'  all." 

Sut  Pleasance  only  shook  her  head  in 
sign  of  a  fixed  negative,  and  refused  the 
further  communication  with  Phillis,  which 
her  deaf  ears  rendered  so  troublesome. 

So  the  days  and  nights  passed  till  every 
vestige  of  autumn  had  left  the  bleak  east 
countiy.  Not  a  shade  of  royal  purple  re- 
mained on  the  sere  brown  and  dank  green 
of  die  heather  in  the  hollow  of  the  moor, 
where  Pleasance  had  gone  with  Joel  Wray  to 
watch  the  beatific  peace  of  a  ^m  summer 
sunset,  and  where  she  had  stayed  to  comfort 
him  and  to  listen  to  his  love  tale.  Not  an 
orange  or  a  tawny  leaf  lingered  on  the  old 
chestnut  and  walnut  trees  at  the  foot  of  the 
Manor  garden,  which  might  in  their  day 
have  afforded  shade  and  shelter  to  other 
plighted  lovers.  Baneath  those  trees  Plea- 
sance and  her  promised  husband  bad  stood 
II  and  arraoKed  their  future  marriafte.  when 


he  had  equivocated  to  her,  and  described 
his  circumstances  in  terms  which  had  a 
double  meaning,  and  were  as  lying  words. 

It  was  all  over  now.  The  very  country 
sights  and  sounds  which  had  been  around 
them  had  undergone,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
an  entire  transformation. 

And  Pleasance  was  left  sitting  in  the  grey 
chin  light  thrown  by  rain-clouds  which  just 
shifted  that  wind-clouds  might  take  their 
place,  and  sweep  across  the  sky  in  a  black 
frowning  pageant,  watching  her  aged  cousin 
dying.  Anne  was  gone  long  ago ;  and  even 
before  her.  Miss  Cayley  and  Fleasance's 
young  school  companions  had  disappeared 
below  her  horizon.  Long  Dick  was  gone — 
that  was  Fleasance's  doing ;  and  so  perhaps 
it  was  her  fault  also  that  Lizzy  Blennerhasset 
had,  BO  far  as  Pleasance  was  concerned,  de- 
parted with  him.  Did  not  Pleasance  hear 
something,  despite  herself,  in  the  echoes 
of  the  gossip  which  reached  the  sick  room, 
sounding  from  the  remote  distance  of  the 
hale  and  hearty  outer  world?  And  before 
Fleasance's  eyes,  in  the  short  winter  day, 
homely,  honest  Mrs.  Balls  was  drifting — un- 
conscious of  the  fact,  unconscious  of  tlie 
real  life  around  her,  though  she  always 
knew  Pleasance,  into  another  world.  AH 
that  had  been  spared  or  renewed  of  Flea- 
sance's landmarks  were  being  removed  simul- 
taneously, like  those  which  had  vanished 
before  them. 

Pleasance  could  bear,  with  a  little  thrill  of 
awe  and  a  flood  of  tenderness,  to  hear  that 
fitful  recurring  talk  of  Mrs.  Balls,  of  her 
being  from  home  and  setting  out  upon  a 
long  journey.  Itsounded  hke  a  fragmentary 
revelation  out  of  the  dim  darkness  that  com- 
passes our  coming  and  going  in  this  world; 
like  a  wistful  anticipation  of  the  journey 
which  lies  before  each  of  us,  and  which  lay 
so  close  to  those  wayworn  feet.  But  it  was 
hard  to  hear  that  piteously  stale  jest  of 
"  Nay,  now,  Pleasance,  ye  mun  please  your 
good  man,"  at  which  Pleasance  had  laughed 
gaily  when  she  heard  it  first  in  very  different 
circumstances — at  last  meeting,  and  taunting 
her  at  every  turn.  Mrs.  Balls  said  it  as  long 
as  she  could  speak,  sometimes  before  Phillis 
Plum,  who  could  not  catch  a  syllable,  but 
who  would  cock  her  well-nigh  useless  ears 
and  ask  at  random,  in  reply,  "  What  be  she 
arter  now  ?  the  pheasic  ?  or  be  it  her  money 
she  wants  to  tell  you  on,  or  a  line  on  her 
prayers  her's  sayin'i*"  She  would  mumiur 
it  before  the  doctor  and  the  parson,  who 
took  no  notice,  very  likely  did  not  listen  to 
a  dying  old  woman's    evident   wandering. 
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She  would  whispei  it  to  Pleasance  herself — 
momitig,  noon,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  when  she  bad  drawn  aside  the  curtain 
to  let  the  late  moon,  wading  through  the 
clouds,  add  her  white  light  to  the  yellow  light 
of  the  candle — until  PJeasance's  unstrung 
nerves  could  stand  the  involuntary  appeal 
no  longer,  and  she  fell  weeping  and  sobbing 
before  the  dreaming  speaker,  imploring, 
■'  Bid  mc  please  you,  dear — bid  me  please 
God  ;  but  do  not  bid  me  please  another." 

Mrs.  Balls  did  not  hear;  she  kept  to  her 
faltering  injunction,  and  died  with  it  on  her 
lips.  In  a  lower  depth  of  loneliness — after 
having  known  the  dearest  companionship — 
than  when  she  had  followed  Anne's  coffin  to 
its  grave,  Fleasance  walked  after  Mrs. 
Balls's  coffin,  entering  Sasford  for  the  first 
time  since  her  maniage  morning.  She  had 
replaced  her  white  wedding  gown,  with  its 
bridegroom's  roses  and  carnations,  by  a  black 
mourning  gown  and  cloak,  and  she  held  in 
her  hand  the  sprig  of  rosemary  which  it  was 
still  the  custom  in  Saxford  to  cast  into  graves. 

CHAPTER  XXXIil.— "lizzie  BLENNERHASSET 
WILL  GO  HEXT."  "STAY,  LIZZIE,  FOR  WE 
ARE  ALIKE  BEREFT,  BUT  THERE  IS  ONE 
WHO   WILL  BE  OUR   REFUGE." 

Saxford  found  its  heart  There  was  a 
stout  heart  there,  capable  of  both  warmth 
and  tenderness  when  it  was  reached,  though 
it  required  Strong  appeals  and  broad  con- 
trasts to  reach  it.  That  was  a  strong  appeal 
and  a  broad  contrast  when  Pleasance  walked 
alone,  for  she  had  shrunk  from  the  renewed 
proffer  of  the  bailiff's  support,  followed  by 
the  farm-servants  of  the  Manor,  at  Mrs.  Balls's 
funeral. 

The  vicar  had  caused  the  bell  to  be  tolled 
for  so  old  and  worthy  an  inhabitant  of  the 
parish,  and  it  was  to  the  sound  of  the  dismal 
Lolling  that  Pleasance  walked,  while  sullen 
raindrops  plashed  upon  her  hooded  head 
and  on  the  pall  of  the  coffin.  The  village 
heart  had  already  been  softened  by  that 
primitive,  half  contrite,  half  generous  re- 
calling of  the  virtues  of  the  dead  by  which 
the  rudest,  still  more  than  the  most  civilised, 
circles,  bear  testimony  that  the  things  which 
have  been  are  among  the  things  that  were. 

"  Her  were  a  kind  woman  for  a  maid,  and 
an  honest.  Her  gave  every  man  and  wum- 
man  theys  due,  her  did,"  said  one. 

"  She  was  liberal  with  whatten  skim  milk 
and  scalded  whey,  and  flour  and  bacon,  she 
had  in  her  power,"  said  another. 

"  Whatten  store  she  set  on  that  poor 
mawther  as  is  forsaken  this  day  I     Lor' ! 


what  hearts  d'  be  in  men,  gentlefolks  and 
all,  when  they  'a  gathered  on'y  to  cast 
aside  ! "  moralised  a  third. 

"Mor,  Madam — she  were  good  too,  let 
alone  her  bemg  airified,"  suggested  the 
first  speaker ;  "  that  came  nat'ral  sin'  she 
were  once  on  a  day  at  boarding-school." 

"  Her  kep  a  pleasant  tongue  in  her  head," 
corroborated  the  second ;  "  Her  minded  a 
mander  on  wants,  more'n  her  own,  when 
she  drav  to  Cheam — a  big-printed  Prayer- 
book  for  father,  the  twind  for  Laurie 
Larkins's  cabbage-nets,  matched  muslins  for 
Lizzie  Blennerhasset,  as  was  her  frien'  pe- 
lickler  till  they  fell  out  along  on  Long 
Dick's  goin',  as  if  a  wilful  man  'ouldn't  'a 
his  way,  let  a  wumman  do  what  she  'outd. 
As  soon  as  she  came  into  her  fortune  we 
was  all  to  profit,  but  a  polished  villan  'a 
spiled  all." 

"  I'm  main  vexed  for  the  gal.  I  d'  think 
she  'a  been  hard  tret,  along  on  Joel  Wray's 
thinking  fit  to  be  a  gen'leman.  What's 
a  gentleman  that  he  should  come  in  a 
labourer's  jacket,  and  with  his  fair  false 
speeches  turn  a  gal's  head,  and  then  turn  's 
back  on  her  on  their  wedding  day  no  less  f 
For  my  part  I've  no  stomach  for  grubs  as 
comes  out  butterflies.  Give  me  a  pewer 
workin'  man  as  owes  his  wife  summat,  and 
ain't  in  the  way  on  affording'  to  throw  her 
up  ;  them's  the  sort  on  men  for  wummen," 

(The  last  speaker  was  Mrs.  Grayling.) 

"  What'll  come  to  Madam  now?"  ques- 
tioned Mrs.  Morse,  joining  the  group.  "I 
ain't  given  to  meddlin',  but  I  'ould  like  to 
know  for  owd  friendship's  sake— with  Mrs. 
■  Balls  I  mean — what  d'  be  up  with  her 
cousin  ?  She  can't  bide  not  no  longer  by 
herself  at  the  Manor,  and  Lawyer  Lockwood 
ain't  so  soft  as  to  put  a  gal  like  she  in  a 
'sponsible  woman's  place,  over  the  cheeses 
and  the  other  gals  as  helps  the  dairy  work, 
I  ain't  the  one  to  objec',  but  he  'ont ;  and  1 
suppose  she  'a  given  up  her  claim  on  her 
fine  gen'leman  that  were  so  fain  to.  disown 

"  There  be  the  compensation,"  said  Sally 
Larkins  vaguely.  "  Passon  'ould  see  that 
made  sure  to  she,  for  he  were  allers  a  great 
en  with  Missus  Balis ;  her  were  for  Church 
and  State,  and  never  went  with  the 
Methodies  ;  and  one  good  turn  deserves 
another,  don't  'ee  se«  ?  Then,  Madam,  s 
hev  her  fortin',  or  be  it  gone  in  the  pouches 
of  her  gen'leman,  Joel  Wray?  Any  way 
she  d'  be  a  strong  wholesome  young  'oman 
athout  cumbrance;  she'll  get  another  place 
welly  easy ;   she's  none  so  ill  off,"  ended 
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Sally.  She  spoke  not  so  much  because  she 
grudged  the  pity  spent  on  another,  as  because 
she  was  always  in  clironic  difficulties  herself, 
with  a  husband  as  idle  and  careless  as  she 
was,  and  a  troop  of  undisciplined,  ill-clad, 
ill-fed  children  tearing  at  whatever  came  in 
their  way — so  that  every  other  person's  diffi- 
*;ulties  'seemed  to  her  light  in  comparison 
with  her  own. 

"  I  tell  'ee  what,"  said  Mrs.  BIcnnerhasset, 

taking  a  bold  resolution  on  the  spur  of  the 

moment,  but  giving  it  the  air  of  having  been 

cherished  and  matured  from  the  beginning; 

I  *'  I  ain't  the   one  to   leave   Madam  in  the 

i  lurch  ;  she  were  rare  fond  on  my  Liz  oncet, 

;  till  Liz,  poor  soul!  bein'  far  gone  for  that 

sorter,  Long  Dick,  took  offence  and  flew  up 

.  in  t'other  gal's  ^e  as  no  gal  'ould  stand.     I 

I  say  it  will  be  rank  rotlen-heartedness  con- 

siderin'  her  as  is  gone,  if  none  on  us  feels  for 

I  the  poor  mawther,  or  seeks  to  see  what  is  to 

tecome  on  her.     I'll  slip  up  to  the  Manor 

this  artemoon,  the  same  as  I  'a  gone  a 

inander  a  times,  sin'  Missus  Balls  were  took, 

and  sat  with  her,  and  carried  her  a  taste  on 

my  apple  turnover  and  buttered  ale,  neibour 

and  frien'  like.     I  says  '  this,  Missus  Balls, 

itil  do  'ee  good,'  says  I,  '  though  thee  were  in 

the  dead  struggle,'  I  says.     I  paid  never  no 

heed  to  them  dismals  as  is  sure  for  to  visit  a 

body  when  they  d'  be  much  with  the  dyin'," 

announced  Mrs.  Btennerhasset  with  modest 

confidence  in  her  fidelity  to  friendship's  obli- 

i;ations.     "  Now  I'll  make  no  differ,  I'll  go  as 

afore,  and  bid  Madam  cheer  up,  and  help  her 

to  look  over  what's  left,  and  ax  her  what  she 

feeb  like,  see  an  I  'ont.' " 

Not  only  did  an  unmistakable  murmur  of 
assent  and  applause — showing  how  the  tide 
of  public  opinion  was  turning — follow  Mrs. 
Blennerhasset's  speech,  but  it  was  seconded 
by  no  less  a  person  than  Mrs.  Morse. 

"  I  'a  made  up  my  mind  to  go  with  you. 
Missus  Blennerhasset,"  said  her  crony  with 
mild  condescension.  "  I  'a  a  feelin'  heart, 
and  I  'ould  not  answer  to  it,  an  I  didn't  do 
that  much  for  Missus  Balls  and  the  gal's  own 
sake." 

When  the  two  magnates  among  the  village 
matrons  espoused  Pleasance's  cause,  the  fact 
of  her  vindication  in  public  opinion,  and 
restoration  to  her  meed  of  public  favour, 
was  triumphantly  established.  But  the  time 
had  gone  by  when  Pleasance  cared  whether 
her  public  stood  aloof  or  closed  in  around 
her— she  who  had  once  so  longed  for  the 
sympathy  that  she  had  given  freely,  was  now 
as  indifferent  to  it  as  to  the  censure  which 
had  gone  before  it, 
xvir-j7 


When  Mrs.  Morse  and  Mrs.  Blennerhasset 
in  their  state  bonnets,  with  all  the  eyes  of  the 
village  upon  them,  had  arrived  at  their  dest?- 
nation,  Pleasance  received  them  kindly  be- 
c.iusethey  had  been  Mrs.  Balls's  friends,  but 
she  was  as  little  affected  as  she  was  impressed 
by  their  notice  of  herself.  Shp  listened  with 
a  little  fleeting  interest  to  their  mention 
Mrs.  Balls  and  their  elaborate  and  varied 
encomiums  on  her — "  t'  was  a  good  day  when 
she  came  t'  Manor,  she  were  a  proper  wum- 
man  and  allowed  no  gallawantin,  nor  no 
collyshangin  among  the  lads  and  gals.  Her 
were  prudent  and  thatten,  laid  by  a  penno  in 
no  time,  yet  never  grudged  her  custom  and 
her  pay  to  the  Brown  Cow  for  such  ale  as  was 
not  home-brewed,  or  such  stronger  drink  as  a 
single  wumman  as  tasted  temperate,  yet  knew 
what  was  good  for  her,  wanted-^he  made 
her  frien's  welcome  and  com'fable  in  her 
house — it  do  look  era'py  athout  her — it  do." 

But  after  Pleasance  had  taken  the  hint 
and  provided  for  the  refreshment  of  her 
visitors,  in  the  old  style  of  which  they  had  so 
highly  approved,  and  when  the  conversation 
turned  upon  hereelf,  Pleasance,  though  she 
did  not  resent  neighbourly  curiosity,  was  in- 
diflferent.  It  seemed  as  if  the  springs  of  feel- 
ing, where  she  herself  was  concerned,  were 
dried  up,  and  that  her  heart  had  grown  hard 
as  well  as  heavy. 

Mrs,  Balls's  will,  bequeathing  her  savings  of 
eighty  pounds  to  her  cousin,  had  been  at- 
tested, and  the  legacy  duty  paid  by  Lawyer 
Lockwood,  who  had  also  told  Pleasance  that 
as  he  would  not  put  in  a  dair}--woman  in 
Mrs,  Balls's  place  till  spring,  there  need  be 
no  haste  in  her  removal,  she  was  welcome  to 
stay  over  the  winter  taking  care  of  the  old 
place  if  she  chose.  That  was  all  she  minded 
at  present — she  was  not  frightened  to  stay, 
with  Phillis  Plum  bearing  her  company. 

There  seemed  nothing  further  for  Mrs. 
Blennerhasset  and  Mrs.  Morse  to  do,  than 
return  home  it  might  be  a  shade  bafSed  and 
crusty,  though  they  had  accomplished  their  ■ 
mission  and  were  satisfied  that  they  had  done 
their  duty,  and  cleared  their  tender  con- 
sciences of  all  that  could  reasonably  have 
been  expected  of  them.  Then  a  chance  ob- 
servation changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and 
enabled  the  gossips  to  be  of  the  impotUnce 
that  they  dearly  loved  to  be. 

"  It's  which'll  foller  her  fust,"  Mrs.  Blen- 
nerhasset had  made  a  moral  speculation  in 
which  she  had  finished  by  rising  to  a  figure, 
"for  we  d'  be  like  swallers  as  may  take  flight 
any  mineot." 

It  did  require  a  flight  of  imagination  to 
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change  big  blowsy  Mis.  Blennerhasset,  or 
even  little  demure  Mrs.  Morse,  into  swal- 
lows on  the  wing;  but  Mrs.  Morse's 
imagination  was  able  to  do  it,  at  least  she 
made  no  objection  to  the  simile,  but  went 
on  to  remark,  addressing  the  observation  to 
Pleasance— 

"  Lizzie  Blennerhasset  will  go  next." 

It  might  seem  odd  that  she  should  allow 
herself  to  make  such  a  speech  before  her 
dear  friend,  the  mother  of  the  person  indi- 
cated, but  Saxford  was  accustomed  to  plain 
speaking  on  all  subjects. 

"  Sure-ly,"  corroborated  Mrs.  Blenner- 
hasset with  perfect  composure,  and  not  ap- 
pearing more  melancholy  than  the  general 
tenor  of  the  conversation,  without  any  special 
application,  warranted,  "  Liz  d'  be  m  a  fair 
waste,  I  blieve;  and  we  raunno  stop  her, 
mun  we  ?  Her  were  never  much  of  a  gal, 
poor  Liz !  sin'  the  bumin'  on  the  smithy ; 
and  now  she  be  in  a  poor  way,  what  with 
lier  mis'able  body,  and  her  frettin'  and 
pinin'  arter  Long  Dick,  though  she  were 
nowt  but  a  cousin  to  him,  and  couldn't 
be  thought  to  be  ought  else.  Father  and 
rae,  we  was  never  so  oonreasonable  as  to 
look  that  way  ;  nobody  can  say  it  of  we  ; 
besides,  everybody  knowed  Long  Dick  were 
over  head  and  ears  in  this  welly  quarter.  But 
as  for  our  Liz,  she's  that  fallen  off,  the  little 
as  were  on  her,  she's  no  bessem  a  chiney 
babby  as  can  do  no  more  good  here.  Her 
ain't  put  in  a  stich  these  three  months  by- 
gone ;  and  though  she  d'  be  patient,  I'll  say 
that  of  her,  poor  sickly  mawther !  she  d' 
need  some  waitin'  on ;  and  it  stands  to 
reason  it  'ould  be  a  deal  nicer  for  her  and 
all  on  us  that  she  were  at  her  rest,  safe  in 
kingdom  come." 

"  Is  Lizzie  so  ill  as  that?"  said  Pleasance 
half  to  herself.  "  I  did  not  know  it ;  I  am 
very  sorry  ;  yet  why  should  I  be  sorry  ?" 

"  Wool  I  you  was  friens  !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Blennerhasset,  a  little  puzzled  herself,  at  the 
same  time  so  conscious  of  offence  on  Lizzie's 
part  that  she  could  not  be  offended  for  her, 
even  if  Lizzie  had  been  one  of  the  children 
whom  the  complacent,  careless  woman  was 
likely  to  be  touchy  about. 

Pleasance  said  no  more;  but  that  very 
afternoon,  in  the  sombre  November  twilight, 
she  went  over  to  the  village.  It  seemed  as  if 
she  could  not  keep  her  feet  from  carrying 
her  there,  though  she  had  begun  to  hate  to 
go  out — she  who  had  been  so  fond  of  the 
open  air  and  of  active  exerdse.  She  had 
begun,  too,  to  dislike  the  daylight,  and  to 
seek  to  sit  cowering  and  moping  over  the  fire 


during  the  day.  If  she  went  out  at  all  it  was 
to  repair  to  the  garden  to  pace  it,  or  to 
wander  in  the  adjoining  meadows,  at  night-fall, 
now  she  went  straight  to  the  smithy, 
unmmdful  either  of  the  observation  or  the 
commiseration  which  she  might  attract,  going, 
as  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  with- 
out knocking,  in  at  the  open;door  and  past 
the  family  room,  up  to  Lizzie's  little  garret — 
work-room  and  bedroom. 

There  Pleasance  found  the  shadow  of 
Lizzie  stretched  on  the  top  of  the  patch- 
work quilt  of  her  bed,  lying  all  alone  in  the 
fading  light,  but  starting  up,  as  only  Resh 
and  blood  could  start,  ready  to  cry  out  as  at 
the  sight  of  an  apparition,  when  Pleasance 
Hatton  entered,  without  any  intimation  of 
her  approach.  Pleasance,  in  a  black  gown, 
with  a  colourless  cheek  and  a  weary  gesture, 
came  and  sat  down  by  the  bed,  and  put  out  a 
trembling  hand  to  catch  Lizzie's  and  said,  out 
of  her  own  wounded  spirit  with  its  single  grain 
of  faith,  "  Slay,  Lizzie ;  we  are  alike  bereft ; 
but  there  is  One  will  be  our  refuse." 

Pleasance  had  been  forsaken  in  her  turn  ; 
Pleasance,  whether  she  had  deserved  it  or 
not,  had  been  brought  very  low  to  speak  as 
she  did,  when  she  said  again,  "  Lizzie,  both 
of  our  lives  have  failed ;  nobody  wants 
either  of  us;  can  we  not  do  something  for 
each  other  ?  Don't  go,  Lizzie  ;  my  plight  is 
the  worse  of  the  two,  and  I  cannot  die  and 
get  out  of  it." 

This  was  the  girl  to  whom  Lizzie,  in 
happier  days,  had  looked  up  as  to  a  superior 
being,  whose  regard  she  had  craved,  and 
when  she  had  won  that  regard,  it  had  been  next 
to  Long  Dick's  indulgent  kindness,  the  great 
boon  of  Lizzie's  crushed  and  shaded  life, 
Lizzie  had  once  been  very  fond  of  Pleasance. 

More  than  that,  this  was  the  mistress 
Long  Dick  had  worshipped,  the  woman  for 
whom  he  would  have  gone  through  fire  and 
water,  and  whom — though  she  had  preferred 
another,  and  that  a.  stranger — he  had  never 
been  heard  to  blame.  Poor  Lizzie's  heart 
swelled  to  bursting. 

"  Don't  'ee  speak  like  that,"  she  said,  in  an 
agitated  whisper ;  "  I  ain't  able  to  bear  it. 
Poor  dear,  poor  dear!  Pleasance,  as  I 
thought,  were  so  happy — fair  blest.  Ay,  for 
sure  I'll  live  if  I  can,  and  the  Lor"  will  let 
me.  Dick  he  would  *a  me  to  do  what  little 
I  could,  in  his  place.  You  mind  he  sent  me 
to  you  fust  time ;  he  were  allers  pleased  that 
we  tew  were  sich  frien's.  'Twere  no  wish 
or  word  on  hisn,  on'y  my  own  devilish  spirit 
that  made  me  break  out  on  you  yon  dre'ful 
day.     You  know  that,   Pleasance?     Poor 
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Pleasance  I  as  he  thought  no  end  on,  as  were 
the  light  on's  tew  eyes,  that  you  should  come 
to  grief  yousself,  arter  all !  Itwere  nor'n  for 
a  poor  lamter  gal  like  me  to  fare  ill ;  but 
that  you  should  'a  missed  a.  good  lot,  and  that 
sich  a  whipper-snapper  as  Joel  Wray — ^be  he 
ten  times  a.  gen'letnan^should  think  hisself 
above  your  price,  it  heats  me." 

"  Don't  speak  of  him,"  said  Pleasance, 
windng.  "  It  was  my  own  will ;  we  were 
not  fit  for  each  other.  That  was  the  simple 
truth ;  and  I  would  rather  not  hear  his 
name  mentioned.  But  never  mind  me, 
Lizzie;  mind  yourself — about  trying  to  get 
welt.  Will  you  leave  this  dull  close  room 
and  come  up  to  the  Manor  ?  Do  you 
think  that  you  could  bear  to  be  moved, 
and  that  your  father  and  mother,  and  (he 
rest  of  them,  would  let  you  go?  They  have 
their  own  work,  and  are  constantly  about, 
I  have  nothing  to  do  now,  and  dcn't  care  to 
stir ;  it  would  he  something  to  live  for.  I 
daresay  it  is  selfish  to  think  of  it,  after  I  gave 
you  up.  But  oh,  Lizzie  !  I  might  do  you 
good,  please  God,  and  it  would  be  such  a 
mercy  to  me — a  far  greater  favour  than  any 
I  was  ever  able  to  do  you." 

"  Laws,  Pleasance,"  said  Lizzie,  "it  is 
you  that  are  good.  I  am  on'y  in  the 
way  here,  sin  Long  Dick  and  Clem,  too, 
d'  be  gone.  You  'a  heard  on  Clem's 
luck?  Wool,  an'  it  d'  be  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  good.  But  there  ainlt  a  soul 
here   as    I    can    say  a  word   to,   or    liste>^ 


1  to  a  word  from,  as  they  'ouldn't  like  better 
from  another.  1  ain't  angered  or  even 
wexed,  Nancy  and  Kitty  'a  their  own  road 
to  travel,  and  their  own  ends  to  serve.  It  d' 
be  their  day;  it  ain't  to  be  thought  they 
'ould  spare  time  for  the  likes  on  me,  as  were 
never  fit  to  go  half  way  with  them,  and  were 
allers  holding  them  back  ;  on'y  rare  kind 
ens  like  Long  Dick  and  you  'ould  do  that. 
Father  and  mother,  they  'a  bore  a  deal  with 
me,  and  I  'a  been  a  real  worret  to  en,  what 
with  my  leg  as  healed  short  arter  it  were  hurt 
in  the  fire,  and  ray  dwinin'  ways  and  my 
bein'  so  love  sick  for  Long  Dick,  as  I  'ouldnt 
get  no  mor'n  the  Prince  on  Wales,  They 
never  nagged  at  mc,  or  spoke  rough  to  me, 
no  more  than  they  could  help.  They  let  me 
alone,  and  I  dessay  they  thought  it  clever 
in  me  when  I  learned  the  dressmaking  and 
perwided  for  myself.  But  I  were  so  deadly 
sick  with  love  and  pinin',  alter  Dick  left,  that 
I  couldn't  hold  up  to  make  my  bread  not 
no  more,  and  I  didn't  fee!  to  need  it  long. 
But  now  that  you  'a  come  and  axed  me  your 
ownself,  Pleasance,  as  if  I  could  do  summat 
yet,  as  Dick  'ould  like,  to  serve  you,  I  most 
fancy  I  feel  as  if  there  were  more  life  in  me 
than  I  thought  for,"  said  Lizzie,  putting  back 
her  yellow  hair  from  her  face  with  her  wasted 
hands,  and  looking  up  at  Pleasance  with  the 
old  inexpressible  sweetness  in  her  blue  eyes. 
"  If  I  could  stand  being  lifted  to  t'  Manor, 
I  might  get  better  yet,  and  cheat  the  hole 
in  the  churchyard." 


THE  CORNISH  COAST. 

FAR  in  the  west,  a  windy  music  rings 
The  names  of  citadels  of  dim  renown — 
Of  Lyonnesse,  the  sunken  beach  of  kings, 
Tintagel's  height  and  mystic  Uther's  crown. 

It  tells  of  tights  a  thousand  years  ago, 
Of  banners  waving  round  the  rocky  wall, 

The  strifes  of  heroes  and  their  overthrow. 
When  the  same  surges  wailed  for  Arthur's  fall. 

Old  monks  are  chaunting,  in  forgotten  towers. 
To  kneeling  knights,  and,  under  shade,  is  seen 

Launcelot  stealing  from  the  royal  bowers 
With  guilty  Guinevere,  the  glorious  queen. 

High  on  the  guarded  mount  th'  Archangel's  sword 
Wrathfully  gleams  on  Marazion's  spoil. 

And  ruined  chieftains  cross  the  craggy  ford, 
While  grim  Tregeagle  plies  his  endless  toil. 
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The  wraiths  of  ages  pass,  of  leagued  crusades, 

Plantagenet  and  stately  Tudor  days; 
With  fleeing  foemen  and  with  mourning  maids, 

And  rival  Roses  sung  in  vanished  lays. 

Fair,  mid  the  changeful  lights  of  stranded  time, 
Are  April  spring-tides,  mingling  smiles  and  tear^, 

Serener  loves  that  sue  for  softer  rhyme, 

Beauties  that  blush,  like  morning,  through  the  yean. 

But  the  winds  whistle  to  a  sterner  tune, 
The  breakers  boom  along  the  barren  shore, 

Recalling,  in  the  notes  of  some  wild  rune, 
Th'  invader's  pride,  the  avenging  battle's  roar. 

I  see  the  galleons  of  insultiug  Spain 

The  sport  of  nortliem  gales  and  English  skiffs  ; 

I  hear  the  loud  laugh  of  the  Cornish  main, 
And  Freedom  shouting  from  her  iron  cliffs. 

Tenors  to  tyrants  are  Trelawneys  found. 
As  the  stout  bishop  bold  for  truth  to  die, 

While  thirty  thousand  chaunted  underground 
The  song  that  clamour'd  for  "  the  reason  why." 

Another  valour  reigns,  th'  adventurous  heart 
Rifles  far  regions  for  the  teeming  shires ; 

The  fastness  fSls,  appears  the  thronging  mart. 
And  o'er  the  labouring  mine  the  furnace  fires. 

Still  in  dark  nights  the  wrecking  tempest  raves 
That  tossed  the  Norland  pirates  of  fierce  fame. 

While  captains,  loyal  to  their  heaving  graves, 
£ear  through  the  storm  an  undiminished  name. 

Fresh  fancies  stir  us,  as  the  ages  roll ; 

Still,  underneath  the  varying  effort,  lies. 
Ebbing  and  flowii:^,  the  same  human  soul, 

And  the  old  priest  returns  in  altered  guise. 

These  rocks  re-echo  the  resounding  voice 
Of  the  great  preacher  with  the  narrow  creed. 

Pressing  our  rich  life  to  a  single  choice, 
Yet  sowing  hungry  soil  with  fruitful  seed. 

A  new  day  dawns  and  grants  a  grander  grace 
Than  thine,  good  sb^herd  of  the  Cornish  fold. 

We  read  the  mighty  tecords  of  our  race, 
And  trust  the  eternal  Forces  as  of  old. 

We  have  the  &ith  that  in  the  stars  above — 
The  skjr,  the  hills,  the  message  of  the  sea — 

Are  signs  of  wonder,  majesty,  and  love. 
The  beacons  of  the  nobler  earth  to  be. 

J.  N. 
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DO  you  flatter  yourself  that  nobody  thinks 
you  eccentric?  Do  not.  If  there  is 
not  something  about  you  which  would  seem 
to  others  eccentric,  then  you  have  no  reason- 
able hope  of  immortality,  for  you  have  no 
centre  of  individuality,  nothing  to  show  that 
you  are  a  being  and  not  a  mould.. 

We  call  people  eccentric  whose  ways  are 
not  our  ways.  "  She  is  so  eccentric,  poor 
thing !"  says  the  woman  of  society,  speaking 
of  some  old  friend.  "  She  never  goes  any- 
where. She  says  she  does  not  receive  nor 
pay  calls.  There  is  no  use  in  asking  her  to 
take  a  stall  at  a  bazaar.  She  has  buried  herseli 
alive  with  that  husband  of  hers  and  those 
four  rough  boys."  Yet  probably  the  woman 
who  speaks  and  the  woman  who  is  spoken 
about,  both  say  alike  that  home  should  take 
precedence,  and  all  the  "  eccentricity  "  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  one  puts  her  precepts  into 
practice. 

The  eccentricities  of  genius  have  long  bcin 
a  handy  theme  for  the  leisurely  comments  of 
people  of  safely  limited  talent.  The  genius 
is  eccentric,  because,  having  discovered  the 
diet  best  suited  to  his  constitution,  he  keeps 
to  it,  and  will  not  eat  pickled  salmon,  no, 
not  even  to  please  a  Lord  Mayor.  The 
genius  is  eccentric,  because  he  did  not  pay 
the  least  attention  to  the  Countess  of  Dul- 
borougb,  but  spent  the  whole  evening  talk- 
ing to  that  old  maid,  Miss  Good,  who  is 
nobody  at  all. 

The  word  "  eccentric"  is  commonly  applied 
to  any  deviation  from  custom,  or  from  the 
habits'  and  manners  of  others,  but  as  they 
never  profess  to  radiate  from  any  centre, 
ought  it  not  rather,  in  mere  strictness  of 
speech,  to  be  apphed  to  any  deviation 
from  the  declared  centre  of  our  own  exist- 
ence? 

Is  not  true  eccentricity  simply  a  wish  to 
do  an  easy  and  plain  thing  in  a  hard  and 
intricate  way,  or  else  to  do  something  which 
had  better  not  be  done  at  all?  To  call  a 
merely  unusual  or  novel  action  eccentric  is 
CO  confound  eccentricity  with  originality  and 
progress.  The  first  man  ta  build  a  house  or 
to  carry  an  umbrella  was  no  eccentric.  Any 
man  who  would  persist  in  walking  on  his 
hands,  or  in  going  to  bed  in  all  his  day- 
apparel,  would  have  been  always  eccentric, 
and  will  be  ever  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  generally  called 
eccentricity  is  commonly  the  discovery  of 
easier  and  swifter  methods,  or  of  novelties, 


whether  ia  duty  or  circumstance.  Such  a 
nun  is  said  to  be  so  "peculiar" — he  made 
all  his  friends  in  such  queer  ways, — one 
friendship  began  in  a  chance  conversation  on 
a  steamer — another  in  a  meeting  at  an  inn. 
Now,  everybody  admits  that  the  making  of 
friends  is  perfectly  legitimate  and  nonnal ; 
only  most  prefer  the  manufacture  to  be 
carried  on  by  an  elaborate  machinery  oi 
introductions,  calls,  cards,  &c.,  through  which 
all  our  carpets  are  worn  out  by  the  feet  of 
casual  comers  and  goeis,  before  we  hear  thc 
footfall  of  one  who  really  brings  good  tidings 
of  love  and  iellowship  to  our  own  soul.  Or 
another  is  called  eccentric,  because,  heartily 
believing  something  to  be  oJ  vital  good  to  his 
feUow.creatures,  he  invests  all  his  money  in 
lurthering  it,  and  spends  himself  in  recom- 
mending it  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
His  belief  itself  may  be  eccentric,  or  it  may 
not  j  it  may  be  in  the  golden  rule,  or  in  a 
particular  pill,  but  his  honest  application  of 
that  belief  is  not  eccentric,  and  never  can 
be.  At  that  point  precisely  he  ia  at  one  witii 
all  the  great  men  who  have  jfoiled  and 
strained  Uiemselves  to  push  the  world  towards 
God  and  good, — and  one  against  the  huge 
army  of  charhitans  who  impose  burdens 
which  they  do  not  bear. 

What  a  huge  mass  of  small  misery  would 
vanish  if  people  could  dare  to  be  eccentric 
in  the  sense  of  doing  something  which  is 
right  for  themselves  as  individuals  !  How 
many  a  woman  suffering  under  the  close 
pinches  of  a  narrow  income,  with  a  constant 
dispiriting  sense  of  shabbiness,  could  be  set 
free  from  her  worst  torture,  if  she  gave  up 
the  use  of  gloves  except  when  needed  for 
warmth,  and  put  their  price  into  her  general 
treasury  I  Is  it  best  to  have  hands  a  little 
brown,  or  a  face  worried  and  anxious  ?  The 
real  beauty  ol  a  hand  is  not  spoiled  by 
exposure,  or  even  by  hard  work,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  hideous  than  the  preserved 
whiteness  and  plumpness  of  a  coarse  hand. 
We  cannot  imagine  angels  in  gloves.  We 
cannot  imagine  the  old  healthy  heathen 
goddesses  in  gloves.  The  hand-clasps  wJiich 
we  shall  never  forget  were  given  by  ungloved 
fingers. 

To  hide  hands  or  face  from  ordinary  wear 
and  tear  lest  they  spoil  them  is  as  bad  as  to 
starve  with  money  in  the  bank  lest  we  spend 
it.  Hands  and  faces  were  given  us  to  be 
used  and  worn  out,  and  wear  out  they 
will,  whether  or  no.     The  true  test  of  beauty 
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is  its  long  resistance  and  its  faculty  for  wear- 
ing nelL  Who  would  put  brown  holland 
over  Russia  leather  chairs  ?  While  new,  they 
might  be  taken  for  good  imitatioD,  but  when 
old  they  are  undoubted. 

Everybody  has  to  be  eccentric  somehow. 
It  takes  many  a  queer  twist  before  the 
infinite  variety  of  human  character  and  cir- 
cumstance can  be  reduced  to  a  similarity 
almost  as  striking  as  that  in  a  packet  of  pins. 
It  was  a  humorous  and  suggestive  illustra- 
tion of  this  that  a  book,  lately  written  to 
advise  ladies  of  limited  income  how  to  look 
like  their  richer  neighbours,  hinted  that  in 
order  to  secure  the  conventional  number  of 
silk  dresses  and  parasols,  they  might  even 
wear  coloured  under-linen  ! 

It  is  often  said  that  when  poverty  ap- 
proaches as  "an  armed  man,"  the  first 
retrenchment  is  made  on  the  table,  the  last 
in  the  wardrobe.  This  ought  not  to  be.  Is 
not  "the  body  more  than  raiment?"  Put 
the  boy  into  corduroys  instead  of  broad- 
cloth, but  spare  him  a  good  dinner,  and  so 
give  him  a  chance  of  getting  his  own  broad- 
cloth when  his  turn  comes,  instead  of  wear- 
ing out  yours  till  it  drops  in  rags  about  him 
in  some  casual  ward.  Any  linen  shirts  and 
beaver  hats  you  can  buy  will  soon  be  trans- 
lated to  some  other  sphere  of  matter  quite 
beyond  his  use,  while  muscle  and  nerve  will 
remain.  There  is  nothing  sadder  than  the 
study  of  the  children  of  shabby-genteel 
families.  They  retain  the  well-moulded 
features  and  lithe  forms  of  "  good  blood," 
long  after  the  departure  of  the  hot  energy  of 
cool  staying  power  which  realty  constituted 
it.  To  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  stable, 
"they  are  good  ones  to  look  at,  but  bad 
ones  to  go."  They  are  our  social  slaves 
— the  drag  of  our  labour-market,  and 
capital  shrewdly  knows  that  it  can  extort 
any  terms  from  them,  while  it  docs  not 
insist  on  fustian  jackets  or  white  caps  and 
aprons. 

There  may  be  table-retrenchments  for 
which  nobody  needs  pity.  If  the  children 
get  porridge  instead  of  lea,  rosy  apples 
instead  of  jellies,  they  may  bless  the  poverty 
:hat  suggested  the  change.  It  is  the  poorer 
tea  and  the  thinner  bread  and  butter  which 
is  to  be  deprecated.  Even  the  moderate 
cost  of  the  caiefully-hoarded  black  silk  dress, 
which  deceives  nobody,  if  put  into  the  bread 
account,  would  relieve  all  tighmess  in  that 
quarter  for  the  whole  period  that  it  would 

Let  a  widowed  mother  make  her  Sabbath- 
best  of  serge,  and  boldly  teach  her  lads  the 


virtues  of  holland  and  corduroy,  that  she 
may  grudge  no  quantity  of  wholesome  food, 
no  cost  of  merry  holiday,  and  she  may  live 
to  display  the  rich  gifts  from  her  eldest, 
and  to  boast  that  her  yomigest,  though 
he  does  not  make  money,  has  learned  to 
live  so  simply  that  M  can  easily  afford  to 
give  his  life  to  the  art  or  science  of  his 
ambition,  and  so  to  write  the  name  she 
gave  him  on  the  beat  page  of  his  country's 
history. 

To  wish  to  be  like  other  people  is  as 
fijtile  as  it  is  fatal.  We  cannot  be  like  any- 
body but  ourselves.  The  more  conventional 
we  are,  the  more  we  resemble  the  jay  which 
borrowed  a  feather  from  every  other  bird. 
We  do  not  succeed  in  our  attempted  re- 
semblance, we  only  spoil  our  own  appear- 
ance and  our  own  capacities.  Nobody 
admires  such.  They  are  ridiculous  even  in 
the  eyes  of  similarly  bedecked  jays.  How 
the  people  in  a  theatre  laugh  as  old  Polonius 
proses  .'  There  is  wisdom  in  his  words,  but 
it  is  wisdom  as  a  rose  after  a  snail  has  slimed 
it.  He  knows  right,  wrongly.  And  yet  we 
may  be  quite  sure  there  are  more  of 
Poloniuses  in  box,  pit,  and  gallery  than  there 
are  of  vacillating  Hamlets,  blunt  Horatios, 
or  guilty  kings  and  queens.  These  belie 
the  prince's  words.  These  "  galled  jades  " 
do  not  wince.  Their  criticism  is — "  This  is 
a  fool :  "  the  moral  they  deduce  appears  to 
be,  "  Let  us  be  so  likewise." 

Our  use  of  the  word  "must"  should  be 
greatly  in  our  minds  when  we  confess  that 
we  do  those  things  which  we  ought  not  to 
do,  and  leave  undone  those  things  which  we 
should  do.  We  neglect  duties  that  should 
be  done  at  any  cost  of  will-power ;  we 
helplessly  accept  as  duties  actions  which, 
done  as  such,  lose  all  their  value.  How 
many  "cannot"  dismiss  a  servant,  and  open 
their  own  hall-door  or  dust  their  own  shoes, 
even  though  their  annual  expenditure  is 
regularly  in  excess  of  their  annual  income  I 
Vet  they  "must"  pay  calls  on  people  whom 
they  do  not  like, 'and  they  "must"  go  to 
parties  where  two  or  three  hours  of  black- 
hole  atmosphere  and  ten  minutes'  gobble  at 
unwholesome  food  leave  them  with  a  week's 
indigestion  and  bad  temper.  Or  on  higher 
levels  it  may  be  that  we  "  cannot"  keep  a 
certain  commandment,  but  we  "must"  be- 
lieve a  certain  creed.  We  cannot  serve  some 
fellow-creature,  but  we  must  love  him  !  It 
is  simply  a  double  lie,  as  transparent  as  if 
one  should  say  he  cannot  cross  a  gutter,  but 
can  easily  jump  over  the  moon. 

From  some  people's  talk  one  might  infer 
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that  public  opinion  was  a  solid  body  of 
resistless  force,  or  at  least  a  policeman  with 
a  truncheon.  "  One  cannot  go  to  two 
parties  in  the  same  dress,",  said  a  lady. 
"What  prevents  you?"  asked  her  com- 
panion.    "  Simply  do  it." 

What  is  public  opinion  ?  The  aggregate 
of  many  persons'  opinions,  mostly  founded 
on  their  own  ways.  Do  you  acknowledge 
even  to  yourself  that  their  ways  and  their 
opinions  are  better  than  yours?  You  think 
Mrs.  S.  a  feather-brained  creature,  in  fact  a 
fool,  and  yet  you  feel  it  a  terrible  judgment 
if  you  can  imagine  that  she  is  making  deroga- 
tory remarks  on  the  length  of  your  skirt,  or 
even  the  amount  of  beef  you  order  from 
your  butcher. 

When  you  shrink  from  banding  the  dishes 
at  your  own  table,  or  from  the  growing  neces- 
sity that  your  daughters  should  do  some- 
thing for  their  own  Uvelihood,  whose  image 
looms  terribly  before  you  ?  Is  it  that  of  the 
great  man  whose  rare  visits  fill  your  house 
with  spiritual  light  and  warmth  ?  Or  that  of 
the  good  woman  whose  life  you  know  goes 
up  as  daily  incense  before  God  ?  Or  that  of 
the  dear  friend  who  knows  all  about  you, 
even  about  the  skeleton  in  your  cupboard, 
and  whose  life  has  so  penetrated  your  life, 
that  you  cannot  realise  how  it  was  when  you 
did  not  know  him  P  No,  it  is  that  of  the  De 
Vescis  opposite — about  whom  you  delight 
to  tell  the  naughty  anecdote  that  they  have  a 
malicious  cousinwho  superscribes  his  letters  to 
Gentility  Square,  with  the  plain  name  of 
"Mr.  Vesey."  Or  that  of  the  Wildes,  over 
whom  there  always  hangs  such  a  cloud  of 
mystery,  so  that  nobody  has  ever  heard  how 
he  made  his  money,  or  what  was  her  maiden 
name.  Or  lastly  and  chiefly,  it  is  that  of 
Lady  Pompon,  who  twice  a  year  kindly 
renews  the  card  that  you  keep  on  the  top 
of  your  card-basket,  and  who,  could  yo\i 
only  know  it,  goes  to  her  next  evening 
service  with  a  happy  consciousness  of  "acts 
of  humility." 

We  should  all  have  a  "  proper  regard"  for 
public  opinion.  Only  what  public  opinion  ? 
Our  most  coiTventional  acquaintance  seeks 
the  favourable  verdict  of  Pluto  Place,  not  of 
Black  Slum.  Let  us  think  of  the  quality  of 
the  approval  we  gain  rather  than  of  its 
quantity.    Let  us  (kre  to  do  what  should  be 


done,  and  the  best  will  either  approve  us  al 
once,  or  presently  thank  us  for  teaching  them 
a  new  lesson.  People's  mora!  tastes,  like  their 
artistic,  want  educating.  The  greater  a  man 
is,  the  fewer  within  earshot  will  praise  him. 
Condemnation  is  the  only  title  of  honour 
that  some  people  can  bestow.  Mazzini's 
greatness  was  truly  recognised  when  he  was 
judged  as  an  assassin  by  those  who  would  have 
been  proud  of  a  presentation  to  the  besotted 
Bomba.  They  saw  that  white  was  the 
opposite  of  black :  they  only  mistook  the 
temos.  Columbus  was  wise  when  he  had  his 
fetters  buried  with  him  :  he  had  doubtless 
learned  that  in  such  a  world  the  Iron 
Chain  is  a  far  more  substantial  order  of 
merit  than  the  most  selectly  distributed 
Golden  Fleece.  Higher  yet.  While  the 
Jews  made  a  hero  of  Barabbas  the  robber, 
their  only  possible  tribute  to  Jesus  was  to 
crucify  Him. 

If  there  be  anything  which  we  secretly 
long  to  do,  could  we  only  muster  courage, 
then  we  may  be  sure  that  there  are  many 
others  like  us — standing  still  as  sheep,  till  the 
bell-wether  moves  onward.  There  are  some 
slaves  who  achieve  their  own  freedom  long 
before  the  General  Emancipation  Act  which 
they  help  to  bring  about.  And  let  us 
remember  the  old  proverb — it  is  "  the  hind- 
most" whom  the  devil  takes.  It  would  be  a 
foolish  cat  who  refused  to  go  to  the  milk-pan 
dU  the  other  cats  had  licked  off  the  cream. 
Yet  there  are  people  who  can  accept  nothing 
till  it  begins  to  grow  stale.  The  originality 
of  some  impulses  are  half  their  value.  When 
they  cease  to  be  a  protest  against  the  untruth- 
fulness and  unthinkingness  of  habit,  they  are 
often  far  on  the  way  to  be  untruthful  or 
unthinking  themselves.  To-day,  the  most 
conventional  of  us  are  doing  what  was  first 
done  by  some  very  "eccentric"  forefather. 
Shall  we  drive  the  steeds  of  the  car  of  time, 
or  shall  we  toil  ever  behind  in  the  dust  which 
it  raises  ?  Shall  we  be  slaves  ourselves,  or 
free  liberators  of  others  ? 
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TWO  SEASONS. 

CAN  this  be  spring  ?    These  tearful  lights  that  break 
Across  wet  uplands  in  the  windy  dawn 
Are  paler  than  the  primroses,  that  make 

Dun  glories  on  the  banks  of  field  and  lawn ; 
Wild  blasts  are  sweeping  o'er  the  garden  beds, 

Wild  clouds  are  drifting  through  the  dull,  grey  s^ies. 
And  early  (lowers,  rain-beaten,  hang  their  heads  ; 
Can  it  be  spring  that  wears  this  stonny  guise  ? 


Can  this  be  autumn?    Freshly  green  and  fair 

The  meadows  glisten  in  the  morning  rays, 
Touches  of  brown  and  crimson,  here  and  there. 

Are  all  tliat  tell  us  that  the  year  decays. 
We  would  not  have  the  old  year  young  again; 

If  this  be  Death,  we  find  him  passing  sweet ; 
Watching  the  soft  hues  changp  on  hill  and  plain, 

,We  wait  in  peace  the  calm  Destroyer's  feet. 

SARAH    DOUDSEV. 


ON  SEEKING  GOD. 


ON  SEEKING  GOD. 

Bt  the  late  NORMAN  MACLEOD,  D-D. 


ASSUMING  that  there  U  a  God^an 
assumption  we  can  never  deny  without 
doing  wrong  to  our  nature — wc  feel  that 
there  are  wants  in  the  soul  of  man  which 
such  an  One  alone  can  supply,  a  hunger  and 
thirst  which  He  alone  can  satisfy.  We  can- 
not do  justice  to  our  nature  without  giving 
room  to  the  sense  of  the  Infinite.  We 
demand  an  e;(istence  without  end.  Nothing 
short  of  immortality  can  meet  the  longing  of 
the  soul.  We  might  possibly  prefer  utter 
extinction  to, an  immortality  of  evil  or  of 
misery ;  but  when  the  hope  of  an  endless  life 
of  good  is  presented,  the  spirit  of  man  rises 
with  joy  at  the  thought,  and  grasps  it.  as 
his  inheritance.  If  imagination  would  fix 
any  limit  to  oui  existence  and  to  opr  pro- 
gress, at  which,  when  reached,  there  shall 
stretch  before  our  memory  a  past  embracing 
ages  upon  ages,  during  which  we  have  ad- 
vanced in  knowledge,  in  the  enlargement 
and  enjoyment  of  a  perfected  social  life, 
and  during  which  our  facuiti^  also  have 
become  stronger  and  more  capable  of  taking 
wider  journeys  through  endless  fields  of 
knowledge,  and  our  characters  have  become 
grander  by  mcreased  means  of  action  and 
love, —  and  let  this  point  be  at  once 
as  the  summit  of  a  mighty  range  of 
heavenly  mountains,  and  the  edge  also  of  a 
precipice  plunging  into  an  inSnite  abyss 
of  annihilation,  the  end,  in  short,  of  our 
existence — would  we  be  satisfied  in  being 
thus  limited  and  thus  ending,  because  of  the 
past  we  had  enjoyed  ?  Nay,  we  would  not 
be  satisfied  were  we  permitted  to  live  for 
ever,  and  to  feed  only  on  the  memory  of  all 
we  had  seen  and  heard  and  known  and 
loved.  Would  we  not  yearn  for  the  infinite 
beyond,  and  seek  to  pierce  the  darkness  and 
to  brave  the  abyss,  and  descend  to  it  even 
as  a  grave,  a  second  death,  if  we  thereby 
could  win  another  resurrection  ?  Yes  I  The 
soul  is  made  for  immortality,  because  it  is 
made  for  God  I  His  eternal  life  alone  is  the 
assurance  and  certainty  of  ours.  Hit  infinite 
love  is  the  eternal  fountain  of  love  to  fill  our 
hearts,  and  the  hearts  of  all  who  are,  like 
us,  made  in  His  image.  In  Him  as  eternal 
wisdom  and  power,  in  Him  as  the  ever- 
lasting source  of  all  that  is  or  can  be 
of  majesty  or  beauty,  in  Him,  the  Infinite  God 
and  Father,  and  in  nothing  lower,  nothing 
less,  can  man,  the  greatest  work  of  His  hands, 
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Shall  we  not,  then,  seek  after  Him  to 
know  Him  i>  Without  Him,  I  am  a  creep- 
ing worm  of  the  dust ;  finding  Him^  1  am 
a  humble  child  of  God  I  Without  Him  and 
alone,  I  am  a  king  in  a  dungeon,  in  dark- 
ness and  in  chains,  poor  and  needy  and 
naked ;  with  Him,  I  am  a  king  on  a  throne 
eternal  in  the  heavens,  rich  and  in  need  of 
nothing,  and  as  seeing  Him  and  all  His 
works,  clothed  in  royal  robes,  and  crowned 
with  glory  evermore. 

Again,  I  am  constrained  to  seek  God  as  the 
only  way  of  solving  many  of  tlie  problems 
that  press  themselves  upon  me.  I  feel  I  am 
a  de^eniiait  creature,  and  I  crave  for  some- 
thing firm  and  stable  on  which  I  can  lean — 
not  for  dead  matter  or  mechanical  laws,  but 
for  a  living  person  on  whose  will  I  can  rely. 
Amidst  the  perplexities  of  the  present, 
realising  all  the  farces  that  are  hedging  up 
my  path — amidst  all  the  darkness  of  the 
unknown  future — I  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
anything  less  than  One  on  whom  I  can  cast  my 
burden,  who  will  hear  my  cry  in  the  waste 
howling  wilderness,  or  in  the  stormy  battle 
of  life,  and  be  my  strength,  my  guide,  my 
comforter. 

Then,  again,  with  a  rua/  matle  for  moral 
good,  deeply  wounded  by  conscious  guilt  and 
evil,  a  soul  that  feels  there  is  an  ought  which  is 
not  realised,  but  which  in  sorrow  or  in  hope  it 
thinks  may  yet  be  attained,  I  seek  to  know  (he 
One,  if  such  there  be,  who  has  put  that  soul 
within  me  and  made  me  thus,  and  whether 
He  can  give  me  the  righteousness,  the  peace 
of  conscience,  the  joy,  the  sure  hope  of 
eternal  progress  in  love  and  all  that  is  pure 
and  lovely,  which  I  long  for.  Now  all  this  I 
find  in  the  conception  of  God  !  Tlie  very 
thought  of  such  a  Being  finds  me :  it 
meets  me  at  every  point,  it  goes  down  to 
the  depths  of  my  being,  it  searches  me,  fills 
me,  elevates  me,  restores  me  to  myself,  and 
to  all  things.  I  must  seek  Htm,  should 
there  only  be  a  ^Moy^  that  I  shall  find  Him; 
for  if  not,  the  universe  to  me  is  an  empty 
void.  Let  me  find  such  an  One,  and  it  is 
as  the  eye  finding  light,  or  as  an  orphan  in  the 
wide  world  finding  a  Father,  and  that  Father 
the  Almighty.  Nothing,  I  say,  but  God  as. 
He  is,  the  living  and  true  God,  can  satisfy  me 
as  I  am. 

This  leads  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  as 
to  how  we  should  seek  God. 

Kirst.  as  tn  the  eve  with  which   we  should 
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seek  Him.  The  intellectual  eye  is  not  enough. 
The  intellect  sees  much  truth,  but  it  does  not 
see  love,  no  more  than  the  ear  perceives 
colour.  When  the  man  of  science  speaks 
regarding  a  department  in  the  field  of  know- 
ledge which  he  has  cultivated,  I  listen  to 
him  with  the  same  respect  which  I  would 
give  to  a  great  artist  when  he  speaks  of 
art ;  but  in  proportion  as  they  have  devoted 
themselves  to  any  one  subject,  and  as  they 
have  cultivated  only  one  side  of  their  being, 
I  refuse  to  listen  to  them  as  necessarily 
speaking  with  authority  on  another  side  of 
truth  which  they  have  never  perhaps  seen, 
or  the  faculty  to  see  which  has  been  com- 
paratively neglected  by  them.  I  would  value 
more  the  spiritual  judgment  or  insight  of 
the  poor  but  truly  experienced  Christian  re- 
garding God,  than  that  of  the  most  eminent 
man  of  science  who  had  not  cultivated  his 
spiritual  nature,  nor  educated  those  higher 
moral  powers  by  which  spiritual  truth  is  dis- 
cerned. "  He  who  lovedi  not,  knoweth  not 
God,"  is  a  fact  which  debars  any  eye  from 
seeing  God  but  an  eye  that  can  discern  holy 
and  righteous  love  as  the  highest  possi- 
ble excellence.  Without  this  eye,  God,  Who 
is  love,  cannot  be  seen  or  known.  Hence 
one  difficulty,  but  a  normal  and  a  necessary 
one,  in  finding  God,  and  one  that  cannot 
possibly  be  got  over  except  by  the  educa- 
tion of  the  spirit.  If  we  could  present  God 
in  a  visible  form,  such  as  the  senses  could 
discern,  cither  as  a  superb  idol,  embodying 
all  that  marble  could  express  of  beauty  and 
strength,  this  could  be  understood,  but  not 
God ;  for  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  God  is  love, 
and  no  marble  can  express  that  to  the  eye. 
Such  methods  have  no  power  to  educate  the 
eye  of  the  spirit.  Outward  figures  which  seek 
by  representations  to  the  senses  to  aid  man 
to  apprehend  an  invisible  God,  only  hinder 
him  from  the  cultivation  of  those  higher 
powers  by  which  alone  He  can  be  truly 
perceived.  They  do  not  lift  up  man  to  God, 
but  bring  down  a  man  for  men,  instead  of 
God.  Nor  could  the  Son  of  God  Himself 
as  a  mere  man  seen  by  the  bodily  eye,  or 
judged  of  by  the  fleshly,  carnal,  or  unspirituai 
mind,  be  a  revelation  of  God,  Herod  saw 
Jesus,  and  so  did  Judas ;  but  as  they  had 
not  the  right  eye,  the  purity  of  heart,  which 
is  the  purity  of  love,  they  could  not  and  did 
not  see  Jesus  as  a  Revelation  of  the  unseen 
God.  Unless  we  are  "  bom  of  God,"  unless 
as  children  we  have  the  spirit  of  sonship,  or 
love,  we  cannot  "see  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
for  we  cannot  realise  the  King. 
This  being  so,  we  can  also  understand 


how  no  such  revelation  of  God  as  is  given 
through  miracle  appealing  to  the  bodily 
eye  can  be  sufhdent.  Miracles  might  be 
wrought  before  each  man,  majestic  visions, 
angels,  and  manifestations  of  surpassing 
glory  might  be  seen,  and  sounds  of  tm- 
earthly  melody  might  be  heard  in  the 
sky;  cities,  nations,  might  oowd  to  see 
wonders  and  signs  in  heaven  and  earth, 
and  yet  no  progress  be  made  in  educatmg 
man  to  find  God.  If  by  the  spirit  only  He 
can  be  seen  and  found,  if  there  is  no  other 
instrument  possible  than  that  of  a  spiritual  eye 
higher  than  that  of  reason,  because  dealingwith 
higher  truths  and  seeing  further  into  eternal 
realities,  then  anything  which  instead  of  this 
substitutes  sight  or  the  teaching  of  the  lower 
understanding,  must  retard  the  true  education 
of  the  faculties  which  have  to  do  now,  and  will 
have  to  do  for  ever,  with  the  unseen  and 
eternal.  Slow  this  education  may  be,  but  it 
alone  is  sure,  while  any  other  is  false  from 
the  beginning. 

But  to  preserve  the  right  eye,  we  must  keep 
the  right  conduct.  The  purity  of  the  spiritual 
vision  is  immensely  affected  by  the  character 
of  the  life.  The  right  seeing  is  affected  by 
the  right  living.  Nothing,  for  instance,  so 
blinds  the  eye  in  seeking  after  God  as  an 
immoral  life.  The  fleshly  lusts  war  against 
the  soul ;  they  are  what  dust  or  mud  are  to 
the  bodily  eye.  He  that  doeth  evil  cometh 
not  to  the  light,  and  without  light  the  eye 
is  useless.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fcarfiil 
punishments  of  sin,  that  he  who  loves  it 
and  clings  to  it,  begins  to  hate  God  because 
He  hates  sin,  and  dislikes  to  seek  after  Him, 
as  he  would  dislike  seeking  after  an  enemy. 
The  will,  that  is  bound  to  the  fiesh  will  net 
aid  the  spirit.  The  feet  turn  the  eye  in 
the  wrong  direction  from  that  in  which 
God  is  to  be  found.  As  men  of  science 
sacrifice  time,  and  deny  themselves  in 
what  would  injure  their  physical  and 
mental  faculties,  dim  the  eye,  or  disturb 
the  calm  which  is  essential  to  study  and 
discovery,  so  must  the  man  who  would 
see  God  mortify  whatever  would  distract  his 
vision.  Unholy  passions,  as  a  thick  cloud, 
conceal  the  vision  of  God. 

Again :  consider  where  we  are  to  seek 
God — or,  in  other  words,  where  we  are  to 
find  the  light  we  desire. 

Now  God  has  revealed  Himself.  To  assume 
the  impossibility  of  His  doing  so  is  not  only  to 
limit  the  power  of  God,  and  to  make  Him  so 
arrange  die  world  as  to  exclude  Himself 
from  It,  but  it  is  to  limit  His  moral  power, 
or  to  deny  His  love,  the  very  essence  of  His 
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beJDg,  by  making  it  impossible  for  Him  to 
bring  that  love  home  to  huma.n  hearts, 
as  the  reality  ot  all  realities  to  satisfy 
the  beings  He  has  made,  and  to  bring 
them  to  be  partakers  of  His  own  good  and 
joy.  But,  without  dwelling  on  this,  and 
passing  by  all  other  possible  revelations,  let 
us  contemplate  the  "  light  of  the  glory  of 
God  shining  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ" 
All  He  said  and  did,  in  showing  us  the  Father, 
hnds  a  response  in  conscience,  and  is  seen  to 
be  not  only  in  all  respects  in  harmony  with  our 
highest  ideas  of  God,  but  it  educates  us  in 
the  knowledge  of  God,  enlarging  at  once  the 
eye  that  can  see  the  glory,  and  presenting 
that  glory  so  as  to  fill  the  eye  with  its 
splendour.  The  God  whom  He  reveals  is 
One  Who  has  made  man  for  good— Who 
is  the  Father  of  all  men,  for  we  all  are  His 
offspring — Who  has  willed  that  all  should 
seek  Him  and  find  Him — Who  has  never 
ceased  to  love  the  race  He  has  made — 
\Vho  so  loved  a  world  that  knew  Him 
not  that  He  sent  His  Son  not  to  con- 
demn it,  but  to  save  it — a  God  who  deals 
with  every  human  being  in  accordance  with 
His  divine  nature  and  character — Who  in 
Christ  Jesus  has  sympathy  with  every  condi- 
tion of  humanity — Who  reveals  in  the  sorrows 
of  Christ  what  man's  sin  is  and  ever  has 
been  and  ever  must  be  to  Him — Who  extends 
a  full  and  free  pardon  to  all,  and  has  given  a 
Redeemer  to  all,  and  who  invites  all  to  come 
to  Him  for  rest — Who  excludes  none  who  do 
not  exclude  themselves,  and  does  all  that  is 
morally  possible  to  save — Who  will  never 
condemn  any  man,  except  on  such  grounds 
as  every  righteous  and  loving  being  in  the 
universe  would  condemn  him — a  God  whose 


Che  guilty,  invites  every  man  to  come  to 
Him  that  he  may  be  guilty  no  more.  No 
language  can  fully  express,  no  imagination 
can  conceive,  the  glory  of  this  God  in  His 
good-will  to  man.  This  is  the  eternally  true 
light  in  which  alone  we  ore  to  see  God,  if 
we  are  to  find  Him.  This  light  is  its  own 
best  evidence.  We  can  conceive  of  nothing 
more  divine,  more  worthy  of  God,  than  what 
Christ  revealed.  The  more  we  study  it,  the 
more  does  it  seem  infinite. 

And  when  I  am  thus  taught  in  the  light 
of  Christ  to  see  God  as  manifest  in  the  Sesh, 
I  recognise  Him  as  an  ever-loving  God,  not 


as  yesterday  only,  but  to-day.  I  begin  to  see 
that   the    God  who    spoke  to   the   fathers 

and  to  the  prophets,  and  in  His  Son,  has 
been  speaking  to  myself;  that  He  has  never 
left  Himself  without  a  witness  in  that  He  has 
done  good — good  to  me ;  thatilis  voice  was 
neversilent  in  my  heart;  that  it  was  His  loving 
fatherhood,  and  the  brotherhood  of  Christ, 
which  was  dimly  revealed  in  every  blessed 
human  relationship ;  His  hand  wiped  away 
tears,  and  fed  me,  and  raised  me  up  in 
sickness ;  His  grace  restored  my  soul ;  His 
strength  kept  me  from  falling,  and  defended 
me,  and  led  me  safely  up  to  man  ;  His  smile 
was  in  my  mothei^s  smile,  His  frown  in 
my  loving  father's  righteous  anger ;  His 
wrath  of  righteous  love  in  the  misery  of  my 
self-willed  and  rebellious  heart,  making  me 
arise  in  my  rags  and  nakedness  and  go 
to  Him.  Never  did  He  leave  me ;  He 
never  was  far  from  rae;  He  was  closer  to 
me  than  the  light,  than  the  air.  In  Him  I 
have  lived  and  had  my  being ;  and  all  He  did 
was  in  order  that  I  should  seek  after  Him, 
and  the  moment  I  did  so  we  met,  for  He 
was  near  and  seeking  me  I 

Finally,  it  is  a  glorious  declaration  that 
every  man  should  "rejoice  that  seeks  the 
Lord,"  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  blessing 
pronounced  on  all  who  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness.  This  call  to  Joy  is 
a  most  blessed  revelation  of  the  love  of 
God.  It  meets  the  worst  man,  the  most 
desponding  and  hopeless,  at  the  very  outset 
of  his  journey.  It  does  not  bargain  for 
anything  beyond  the  sincere  seeking.  It  does 
not  present  a  point  to  be  reached  in  the 
search,  any  attainment  in  goodness,  any 
experience  as  the  result  of  a  long  and  labori- 
ous journey  before  we  can  rejoice.  There 
doubtless  is  a  higher  measure  of  joy  corre- 
sponding to  the  labour  bestowed  and  the 
advance  attained  in  the  Journey,  for  a  greater 
knowledge  of  God  must  ever  produce  a 
greater  measure  of  Joy  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence. But  this  command  meets  the  worst 
man  at  the  greatest  distance  from  God,  in 
the  lowest  depths  of  his  sin  and  misery; 
it  meets  the  man  who  has  hitherto  despised 
all  God's  reproofs,  refused  His  counsels, 
whose  sins  have  been  heinous  thtough  mani- 
fold provocations  ;  and  it  says,  "  If  you  but 
in  future  seek  the  Lord,  let  thy  heart  rejoice 
— rejoice  because  thou  wilt  find  Him,  and 
to  find  Him  is  eternal  Joy ! " 
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A.  DAY    WITH   THE  GERMAN-AUSTRIAN  ALPINE  CLUB. 


TT  was  now  getting  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  to  our  great  relief,  the  various 
members  of  the  party  who  were  not  going  to 
pass  the  night  in  the  hut,  began  to  take  their 
rieparture.  To  each  party  in  turn  the  Herr 
Prasident,  hat  in  hand,  did  the  honour  of  the 
adieus,  making  courteous  speeches  to  all,  and 
distinguishing  the  more  honoured  with  a 
prescribed  round  of  Hochs  !  The  band  were 
irsated  with  especial  honour ;  and  com- 
menced their  descent  amid  a  perfect  fire- 
work of  cheers  and  compliments.  Last  of 
all,  the  superintendent  of  the  cannonading 
department,  who  had  been  firing  off  deafen- 
ing salutes  from  his  maroons  at  every  stage  in 
the  proceedings  which  afforded  him  the 
slightest  opportunity,  announced  that  his 
powder  was  exhausted,  and  that  he  could 
stay  no  more.  The  Herr  Frasident  ran 
forward,  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand, 
and  to  our  infinite  amusement  finished  up 
a  little  speech  of  farewell  with  "  Adieu ! 
Sie  haben  uns  alien  die  grosste  Freude 
gegeben ! " 

The  farewells  were  scarcely  over,  when  we 
could  see  from  a  general  State  of  expectancy 
which  seized  the  company  that  a  fresh  arrival 
was  expected.  Thewords"d3sFraulein"  were 
heard  more  than  once,  and  we  soon  made 
out  that  a  young  lady  was  making  her  way 
up  to  the  scene  of  the  festivities.  It  was 
reported  she  was  to  emerge  at  the  top  of  the 
ridge  below  us  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the 
Herr  Priisident  taking  his  stand  at  the  edge 
of  our  little  plateau,  summoned  his  followers 
around  him  to  raise  a  cheer  as  soon  as  she 
should  come  in  sight.  The  moment  she 
came  in  view,  the  word  of  command  was 
given ;  and  at  each  successive  point  of  her 
re-appearance  round  a  fresh  comer  of  the 
cliff  the  same  order  was  given,  and  with  the 
same  military  precision  were  the  Hochs  !  and 
the  hats  simultaneously  raised  into  air,  while 
the  flutter  of  a  responsive  handkerchief  was 
waved  from  the  advancing  party  below.  At 
last  up  she  stepped  amongst  us,  amid  a  fresh 
burst  of  plaudits :  a  fine  simple-looking  girl, 
dressed  in  admirableraountaineering  costume; 
hat,  jacket,  and  short  petticoat  of  greyTyro- 
lese  cloth  trimmed  with  green ;  below,  trou- 
sers to  match,  gaiters,  and  a  pair  of  first-class 
shooting  boots.  She  walked  forward  without 
embarrassment,  acknowledged  simply  the 
attentions  of  the  party,  and  was  ushered 
courteously  into  the  hut. 


And  now,  all  excitement  over,  we  could 
give  ourselves  up  to  enjoy  the  unrivalled  glory 
of  the  scene.  A  fine  afternoon  was  waning 
to  a.  glorious  sunset ;  from  our  high  perch  on 
the  N.E.  shoulder  of  the  Ortler  we  had  an 
absolutely  uninterrupted  view  to  the  north 
and  east,  and  fold  after  fold  of  peaks  and 
ridges  stood  out  bathed  in  warm  light  against 
the  sky.  Below,  the  exi^uisite  green  valleys 
of  Trafoi  and  Su!den,with  the  upper  lakes 
of  the  Adige  valley  beyond ;  around  us, 
the  cold  and  ever  more  grey-growing  snows 
of  the  Ortler,  while  the  peak  itself,  alone 
almost  of  all  the  summits  in  view,  kept  itself 
to  the  last  jealously  veiled  in  mist.  To 
pass  hours  in  such  a  scene  as  this,  tlie  eye 
at  one  moment  sweeping  from  range  to 
range,  and  from  peak  to  peak,  till  the  sense 
of  their  limitless  extent  gradually  comes  home 
to  it,  at  another,  plunging  perpendicularly 
down  to  points  beneath  one's  feet,  which  in 
the  exquisitely  transparent  air  it  is  hard  to 
believe  to  be  as  many  hundreds  of  feet 
below  as  one  knows  them  to  be  thousands ; 
amid  objects  and  distances  so  vast,  and  in 
an  air  so  keen,  that  one's  whole  sense  of  size 
and  proportion  has  to  be  re-casl ;  to  watch, 
in  an  evening  of  exquisite  calm,  the  ceaseless 
changes  which  the  failing  light  works  in  the 
shape,  the  distance,  the  colouring,  and  the 
size  of  every  object  on  the  horizon ;  to  feel 
on  so  huge  a  scale  the  hand  of  night 
gradually  and  irresistibly  laying  its  touch 
on  everything  till  tiie  whole  earth  seems  in 
one  act  to  lay  itself  down  to  rest ;  to  feel  all 
this,  with  that  exquisite  keenness  of  eye  and 
sense  which  come  of  mountain  air  and  moun- 
tain exercise,  is  as  perfect  a  form  of  pleasuri 
as  this  world  of  ours  has  to  give,  .^nd  tha' 
evening  we  enjoyed  it  to  the  full ;  we  sat  on, 
wrapped  in  our  coats,  gazing  and  gazing  into 
the  west,  in  a  perfect  luxury  of  enjoyment, 
till  the  coldness  of  the  air  and  a  cry  that  tea 
was  ready  recalled  us  from  our  reveries  to  a 
sense  of  our  sublunary  necessities.  The 
warmth  and  brightness  of  the  interior  were 
most  grateful ;  and  we  were  all  almost  loth,  a 
few  minutes  later,  to  troop  out  again  into  the 
night  to  witness  the  grand  display  of  fire- 
works, which  was  to  usher  in  the  first  darkness 
of  the  evening.  Rockets,  Roman  candles, 
and  Bengal  lights  were  fired  oif  in  rapid 
succession ;  the  party  collected  in  a  group 
against  the  outer  wall,  to  be  illuminated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  valleys  below ;  and  the 
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re^onsive  pop  of  a  maroon  in  the  distance 
announced  that  we  had  been  seen. 

Again  the  whole  party  poured  into  the  hut, 
and  in  the  semi -darkness,  packed  tight  as 
herrings  in  a  baiiel,  we  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  our  neighbours.  X  was  amused  to 
find  that  the  knowledge  of  our  German 
mountaineers  was  confined  entirely  to  the 
German  mountains.  Of  Switzerland  they 
seemed  to  know  nothing  except  at  second 
hand.  One  informed  me  confidently  that  an 
outstanding  peak  due  north  of  us  was  the  Fiz 
Languard  :  a  peak  which,  in  fact,  was  south 
of  west  of  us,  and,  with  the  whole  Bemina 
group,  quite  invisible  from  where  we  were. 
Another  asserted,  with  great  confidence  (and 
he  was  a  man  of  science)  that  tlie  Ortler 
Spitze  stood  third  in  height  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Europe,  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte 
Rosa  alone  surpassing  it.  In  vain  I  lemarked 
that  about  Zermatt  alone  there  were  a  dozen 
or  more  peaks  higher  than  the  Ortler ;  he  in- 
formed me  I  was  mistaken.  I  then  observed 
I  had  been  up  three  peaks  tn  the  Bemina 
group  the  week  before,  all  higher  than  the 
Ortler ;  but  he  confidently  put  me  down  by 
telling  me  that  we  English  employed  a 
different  kind  of  foot,  and  that  reckoning  by 
Viennese  feet,  the  Ortler  was,  beyond  all 
, doubt,  the  third  mounts  of  the  Alps.  In 
point  of  &ct,  it  is  twelve  thousand  eight 
hundted  and  seven  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
surpassed  in  height  by  all  the  first-class  peaks 
of  Switzerland. 

My  scientific  (Hend  next  informed  me  that 
lie  read  every  English  book  of  science  worth 
reading — especially  on  electricity — and  that 
Professor  Tyndall  was  our  only  physicist  of 
first-rate  eminence.  I  mentioned  timidly 
the  name  of  Sir  William  Thomson ;  but  he 
remarked,  simply  and  conclusively,  "How 
then  had  he  not  heard  of  him?"  At  the 
name  of  Professor  Lister,  however,  a  germ 
of  harmony  developed  itself;  he  considered 
him  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  his 
age.  We  next  turned  to  politics ;  but  as  in 
answer  to  my  first  query,  "  Was  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  Germany  to  keep  a  million  of 
men  under  arms  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace?"  he  replied  that  we  English  lived 
upon  an  island,  and  that  in  consequence 
neither  our  people  nor  our  statesmen  under- 
stood anything  about  foreign  politics,  we 
were  not  able  to  progress  very  far  in  our 
discussion  of  that  subject. 

We  were  now  expecting  to  see  the  evening 
celebrated  by  some  sort  of  jovisUty,  or  at 
least  that  the  spirits  of  the  party  would  rise 
high,  and  some  form  of  fun  or  humour  make 


its  appearance.  We  were  well  aware  by 
experience  of  the  horrors  of  a  night  spent 
in  an  Alpine  hut,  and  were  in  no  hurry 
to  enter  upon  them  before  the  time.  Cer- 
tainly there  had  been  no  trace  of  humour 
in  any  one  of  the  speeches  delivered  in  the 
afternoon.  But  with  so  many  young  fellows, 
after  so  successful  a  day,  and  under  the 
combined  influence  of  tea  and  spirits,  we 
could  not  imagine  but  that  fun  and  chaff  of 
various  kinds,  would  break  out — we  made 
sure  of  a  good  Tyrolese  song  or  two— and 
we  were  looking  forward  with  much  interest 
to  see  what  I  had  never  seen  before — fun  and 
frolic  among  Germans.  But  we  were  doomed 
to  be  disappointed.  For  some  time  the 
whole  company  sat  perfectly  still,  each  man 
talking  to  his  neighbour  with  as  much  solemn 
earnestness  as  if  we  were  in  a  section  of  the 
Social  Science  Congress,  or  waiting  for  the 
commencement  of  a  sermon.  But  soon,  to 
our  great  dismay,  the  Herr  Frasident  got  up, 
and  formally  announced  that  it  was  eight 
o'clock,  and  that  as  we  should  have  to  start 
early  in  the  morning,  it  would  be  well  to  be 
early  in  bed.  We  should  be  off  for  the 
ascent  of  the  Ortler  not  later  than  five  a.m.  ; 
and  as  it  took  a  long  time  to  get  so  large  and 
entangled  a  party  under  weigh,  we  were  to 
be  roused  at  three  a.u.  He  would  now  pro- 
ceed to  allot  the  sleeping-places  among  the 
company,  so  far  as  they  would  go.  Now,  as 
there  were  only  ten  berths  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  persons, 
it  was  obvious  that  their  equitably  distribu- 
tion would  be  a  work  of  no  small  difiiculty ; 
and  there  was  a  general  tremor  of  expectation 
as  the  Priisident  set  to  work  with  the  most 
nice  discrimination  to  adjudicate  upon  the 
claims  of  the  various  aspirants  to  a  night's 
rest.  Couch  No.  i  was  without  hesitation 
assigned  to  the  fraulein,  and  No.  a  to  an 
elderly  gentleman  who  acted  as  her  pro- 
tector, and  whom  we  thenceforth  irreverently 
termed  "  the  wad."  The  age,  position,  and 
personal  merits  of  each  candidate  were 
rapidly  passed  in  review,  as  one  by  one  the 
ten  places  were  authoritatively  disposed  of  i 
and  the  excluded  balance  of  fifteen  began, 
in  various  degrees  of  depression,  to  put  to 
themselves  the  question,  What  was  to 
become  of  them  f  Amongst  this  excluded 
balance  were  m^  Iricnd  and  myself,  though 
we  had  been  kmdly  offered,  and  had  de> 
dined,  places  among  the  fiivoured  ten.  We 
had  visions  of  passing    the    night    sitting 
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per  man  among  the  party,  and  the  remainder 
were  to  be  lodged  " upstairs,  on  bay,  among 
the  guides."  In  fact,  we  were  to  begin,  with 
shame,  to  take  tbe  highest  room. 

To  a  man  who  has  known  what  it  is  to 
pass  the  night  on  hay  among  guides — with 
their  unfailing  companions — this  prospect 
was  the  reverse  of  encouraging.  We  had 
noticed  that  there  was  a  low  room,  like  a 
dovecote,  on  the  upper  floor,  taken  out  of 
the  slope  of  the  slates ;  and  having  a  fair 
guess  of  the  character  of  the  accommodation 
and  ventilation  it  was  likely  to  afford,  we 
clung  with  desperate  tenacity  to  our  seats 
below,  till  at  last  the  Frasident  authorita- 
tively ordered  us  off,  and  prepared  to  ex- 
tinguish the  lights.  Then  out  we  sallied 
into  the  fiosty  night  air,  the  sky  ablaze  with 
stars,  and  stumbled  up  to  the  door  of  the 
upper  room.  One  glance  within  was  enough 
to  reveal  the  horror?  that  lay  before  us,  and 
to  show  how  dear  our  delay  below  had  cost 
us.  We  were  the  last  of  the  party  to  enter ; 
by  the  light  of  an  expiring  candle  we  could 
see  that  while  there  was  just  head-room  at 
the  side  where  we  entered,  the  roof  sloped 
away  to  almost  nothing  at  the  other;  there 
was  no  window,  no  hole  or  cranny  of  any 
kind  capable  of  letting  in  one  breath  of  air ; 
the  door  was  fastened  tight  behind  us,  and 
the  whole  floor,  from  end  to  end,  was  strewn 
as  thick  as  it  could  be  made  to  hold  with  a 
densely-packed  mass  of  prostrate  bodies.  It 
seemed  at  first  as  if  no  amount  of  squeezing 
could  work  out  room  for  two  bodies  more ; 
but  as  W8  groped  quietly  along  to  the  further 
end  of  the  room,  we  lighted  on  what  looked 
like  a  slight  fissure,  or  "  fault,"  in  the  human 
strata.  Heavily  and  simultaneously  we 
let  ourselves  drop  into  the  mouth  of  the 
opening:  it  widened  gradually  beneath 
us,  and  as  the  shock  communicated  itself 
along  the  whole  row  cf  sleepers,  we  gradu- 
ally worked  out  for  ourselves  the  space 
requisite  for  our  night's  rest.  How  utterly 
rain,  however,  was  any  hope  of  rest  under 
Ihe  circumstances,  we  soon  discovered.  We 
yere  said  to  be  lying  on  hay ;  but  the  saga- 
■jous  guides,  who  had  been  the  first  to  esta- 
jlish  themselves,  had  thickened  their  beds 
It  the  expense  of  the  remainder,  and  left  to 
IS  the  apology  of  a  few  grassy  hairs  to  keep 
IS  from  the  floor.  The  floor  was  about  as 
lard  as  a  good  deal  floor  usually  is.  The 
oises  never  ceased,  and  were  exaggerated  by 
he  darkness.  Some  snored;  some  chattered; 
imost  all  expectorated  ;  some,  finding  sleep 
upossible,  would  every  now  and  then  find 
leir  way  to  a  flask  or  wine-bottle,  with  much 


smacking  of  the  lips.  Two  of  my  neigh- 
bours indulged  in  coarse  facetious  conversa- 
tion throughout  the  night,  each  giggle  vibrat- 
ing through  their  neighbours  four  deep  on 
either  side;  others,  overpowered  with  the 
heat,  kept  removing  garments  and  deposit- 
ing them  as  chance  might  direct,  so  that  my 
friend,  once  half  asleep,  awoke  to  find  a 
greasy  boot  stuff'ed  half-way  down  his  throat. 
The  night  seemed  absolutely  interminable  ; 
and  it  can  be  imagined  with  what  a  sense  of 
reh'ef  we  discovered  by  the  lighting  of  a 
candle,  and  a  general  commencement  of 
munching  among  the  guides,  that  the  long- 
wished-for  hour  of  three  was  approaching. 
With  the  first  symptom  of  sound  below,  we 
rose  from  our  lairs;  and  we  only  realised 
the  fall  horrors  of  the  atmosphere  we  had 
been  breathing  from  the  strange  shock  we 
experienced,  producing  a  sudden  faintness, 
as  we  emerged  into  the  cold  morning  air. 
Twenty-two  persons,  more  than  hajf  of  them 
guides,  all  of  them  with  that  peculiar  flavour 
of  stale  tobacco  and  other  extraneous  matter 
accumulated  about  their  persons  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Alpine  guide,  had  been  for 
seven  hours  in  a  room,  some  twenty  feet  by 
twelve,  on  an  average  not  five  feet  high, 
without  windows,  and  by  its  solid  masonry 
completely  satisfying  the  German  standard 
of  comfort  by  excluding  every  breath  of  air. 
Our  companions  seemed  to  have  passed  the 
night  in  perfect  comfort.  I  had  often  before 
noticed,  but  never  realised  so  strongly  as  on 
the  present  occasion,  what  an  advantage  in 
the  "  struggle  for  existence "  the  German 
possesses  from  his  entire  exemption  from  the 
necessity  of  having  fresh  air  to  breathe,  and 
have  been  led  to  wonder  whether  the  British 
craving  for  oxygen,  so  much  encour^ed  by 
our  doctors,  be  not  a  weakness  of  the  same 
character  as  our  national  taste  for  ardent 
spirits,  and  fresh  air  itself  a  luxury  which 
should  be  indulged  in  only  in  moderation.  I 
shall  not  easily  forget  a  visit  I  paid  on  a  fine 
summer's  morning  to  a  distinguished  German 
professor.  He  was  still  in  the  small  bed- 
room in  which  he  had  slept  wth  tight-barred 
windows  all  night ;  he  still  wore  his  night- 
dress, enveloped  in  a  fusty  dressing-gown  ; 
no  signs  of  ablution  were  to  be  seen  ;  he  was 
smoking  a  cigar — by  no  means  the  first 
smoked  in  the  room  since  the  window 
had  been  last  opened— -and  he  was  writJi^ 
comfortably  and  composedly,  in  an  atmo- 
sphere which  gave  him  such  a  complete  ad- 
vantage over  me  that  I  was  obliged  to  retreat 
with  my  object  unattained.  I  was  like  a 
man  who  cannot  dine  without  fish,  or  sleep 
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except  on  a  feather  bed,  or  is  the  victim  of 
any  other  form  of  self-indulgence. 

As  we  descended  from  our  night  quarters 
we  felt  that,  had  the  light  been  stronger,  we 
could  have  seat  the  column  of  foul  aif  that 
rushed  out  of  the  door  along  with  us.  Below 
we  found  all  astir.  One  or  two  of  the  gentle- 
men who  had  had  only  benches  assigned  to 
them,  had  crept  into  the  vacated  berths,  and 
were  sound  asleep.  The  remainder  were 
busy  preparing  tea  and  coffee,  extracting  stale 
viands  from  much  squashed  comers,  packing 
their  provisions  for  the  day  into  other  people's 
knapsacks  in  the  impossibility  of  finding 
their  own,  lacing  their  boots,  hunting  for 
spectacles  and  veils,  uncoiUog  themselves 
from  layers  <tf  mufflers,  smearing  their  faces 
with  glycerine,  settling  disputes  between 
guides  as  to  the  ownership  of  ropes  and  axes, 
and  performing  the  thousand  operations 
(washing  always  excepted)  preparatory  to  a 
Start  for  the  day.  As  there  was  no  room  to 
turn  in,  these  various  operations  had  to 
be  perfonned  by  a  process*  of  continual 
changing  rotation  and  repulsion  among  the 
human  units  that  packed  the  room,  analogous 
to  that  which  Professor  CliiTord  describes  as 
perpetually  taking  place  among  the  atoms 
that  compose  air  or  water.  As  on  all  occa- 
sions when  eating  and  drinking  are  going 
on  promiscuously,  the  guides  naturally  found 
their  presence  indispensable  for  the  assist- 
ance of  their  masters,  and  the  two  hours  of 
preparation  prescribed  by  the  Prasident 
proved  to  be  none  too  long  for  the  "  disen- 
tanglement "  of  the  party.  At  length,  shortly 
before  five  A.M.,  the  first  start  for  the  summit 
was  effected,  and  the  various  members  of  the 
party  proceeded  to  tell  themselves  off  in 
'  parlies  of  two,  three,  or  four  undti  the 
'  leadership  of  their  respective  guides. 
'  We  were  given  to  understand  that  a  short 
interval  should  be  allowed  between  the  start- 
\  ingof  each  fresh  party  ^  and  we  soon  learnt 
I  [he  reason.  Having  obtained  the  Prasidenl's 
.  leave  to  set  off,  we  started  along  the  rocky 
ridge  of  the  TabaretU  Wand  above  us,  then 
struck  across  a  slope  of  snow,  and  found  our- 
selves at  the  top  of  an  awkward-looking 
]  c/uminie  or  couloir  of  stones,  down  which  we 
had  to  descend  before  commencing  the 
attack  of  the  main  ridge.  It  was  eminently 
a  case  to  which  the  adage  which  warns  one 
to  be  "  last  in  a  bog,"  was  applicable :  a  sheer 
'  descent  of  some  four  hundred  feet  down  a  nar- 
row gully  between  overhanging  clifis,  filled  en- 
j  tirely  with  shingle  and  loose  stones  ready  to  fly 
downwards  on  the  slightest  provocation,  and 
too  narrow  to  afibrd  escape  on  either  side. 


We  could  hear  the  party  in  front  of  us  letting 
loose  thunders  of  stone  avalanches,  and 
charitably  hoping  that  there  might  be  no 
other  party  below  them,  we  gave  them  time 
to  reach  the  bottom  before  plunging  into 
the  slithery  slope  ourselves.  And  no  easy 
work  it  was  to  keep  our  footing;  everything 
was  ready  to  give  way  beneath  us ;  and  picking 
our  way  with  all  proper  mountaineering 
caution,  we  had  scarcely  got  half-way  down 
when  we  espied  a  blundering  party  above 
us  iust  entering  on  the  descent.  Another 
moment,  and  we  should  have  been  exposed 
to  the  full  fire  of  the  enemy;  so  leaping  into 
the  centre  of  our  gully,  witii  legs  stretched 
out  stiff  in  front,  and  ice-axes  dug  deeply  as 
drags  into  the  ground  behind,  we  let  our- 
selves go  on  the  crest  of  a  ghssade  of  stones, 
and  rode  triumphant  to  the  bottom.  Here 
we  overtook  and  passed  one  or  two  of  the 
parties  which  had  started  in  front  of  us, 
among  them  a  stout  gentleman  who  had 
started  very  early  with  a  single  guide,  and 
who  now  appeared  to  be  involved  in  hope* 
less  difficulties.  Helpless  of  hand  and  foot, 
and  near-sighted  to  boot,  his  guide  was 
endeavouring  with  infinite  labour  to  hoist 
him  with  the  rope  up  a  steep  series  of  steps 
cut  in  the  frozen  slope  ;  but  as  he  could 
neither  see  the  steps  in  the  first  instance,  nor 
stand  on  them  when  seen,  and  as  his  breath 
was  at  least  as  short  as  his  sight,  his  progress 
was  naturally  somewhat  slow.  To  our 
great  amusement,  we  recognised  in  him  our 
enthusiastic  Italian  orator  of  the  day  before  : 
the  sublime  heights  reached  so  easily  with 
his  tongue  were,  alas!  inaccessible  to  his 
person.  On  our  descent  from  the  summit, 
some  four  or  five  hours  afterwards,  we  again 
overtook  him,  hardly  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  same  spot,  painfully  retracing  his  steps 
over  the  same  ice  slope,  nor  could  we  leam 
from  any  one  that  he  had  been  seen  at  any 
higher  level. 

The  remainder  of  the  ascent  was  accom- 
plished without  difficulty,  and  calls  for  no 
further  remark.  It  was  a  splendid  morning; 
one  of  those  dawns  whose  perfect  beauty 
would  alone  be  more  than  enough  to  recom- 
pense one  for  any  amount  of  discomforts  or 
fatigues.  Not  one  speck  of  cloud  in  the  sky 
the  air  sparkling  with  crisp  freshness,  the 
snow-world  around  passing  gradually  from 
the  most  dead  grey  to  £e  most  brilliant 
white;  the  horizon  warming  up  with  a  uni- 
form glow  of  saffron,  till  at  last  a  few  flashes 
of  red  struck  upon  the  highest  peaks  and 
ushered  in  the  full  glory  of  a  dazzling  sum- 
mer day.    Steadily  we  toiled  up  one  steep 
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snow  slope  after  another,  winding  round 
crevasses  and  under  huge  blocks  of  over- 
hanging nei'i,  till  we  reached  the  final  slope 
up  to  the  keel-shaped  top;  then  along  the 
narrow  arrile  which  forms  the  keel  to  the 
small  plateau  of  the  actual  suramit.  It  was 
a  noble  view;  as  fine  as  any  I  have  ever 
seen  in  the  Alps.  A  cloudless  horizon,  ex- 
cept as  usual  in  the  direction  of  Monte  Rosa, 
which,  with  a  few  doubtful  giants  of  the 
Oberiand,  stood  out  but  half  disclosed;  at 
our  feet  all  the  lovely  peaks  of  the  Ortler 
group  ;  the  noble  Konigspitze,  with  its  tre- 
mendous precipice  straight  before  us,  Monte 
Cevcdale,  Pallon  del  la  Mare,  &c.,  and 
the  whole  range  circling  off  to  the  two 
lovely  peaks  of  San  Matteo  and  Tresero  on 
the  right ;  further  to  the  south  the  Brenta 
and  Amadello  groups,  and  standing  above 
them  all,  the  jagged  outline  of  the  Dolomites, 
To  the  east,  all  the  peaks  of  the  Tyrol,  from 
the  Gross  Glocker  to  the  Weisskugl ;  to  the 
west,  the  BemJna  group,  every  peak  standing 
out  firm  and  dear ;  to  ^e  north,  the  endless 
sea  of  peaks  rising  up  from  the  valleys  of 
the  Inn  and  Rhine,  with  the  Todi  and,  us  I 
believe,  the  less  lofty  but  conspicuous  peak 
of  the  Sentis  closing  in  the  distance. 

Fresh  arrivals  on  the  top  kept  constantly 
contracting  our  already  narrow  elbow-room ; 
and  when  at  last  the  gallant  FrduUin  appeared 
to  complete  the  party,  and  stepped  in  amongst 
usamidaroundof'Hochs!"  we  numbered  no 
fewer  than  twenty-four  persons,  all  told,  upon 
a  space  about  as  large  as  an  ordinary  dining- 
table.  The  wind,  which  had  been  piercingly 
cold  on  our  way  up,  had  now  subsided,  and 
under  the  slight  shelter  of  the  northern  cor- 
nice of  snow  we  set  to  work  heartily  at  our 
breakfast,  basking  in  the  sun,  and  with  the 
sweet  consciousness  of  successful  enterprise. 
We  had  ascended  from  the  hut  in  Jess  than 
three  hours ;  my  German  friends  almost  all 
assisted  by  the  Sieig-eism,  or  crampons, 
which,  despised  as  they  are  by  the  Swiss 
mountaineer,  afford  a  great  advantage  to 
their  wearer  up  a  steep  and  slippery  snow- 
slope,  such  as  we  had  to  ascend  that  day. 
The  spirits  of  the  party  now  rose  fairly  to 
the  occasion ;  a  hoarsely-shouted  British 
chorus,  though  but  little  appreciated,  ex- 
tracted a  German  song  in  return  ;  and  some- 
thing like  enthusiasm  was  provoked  when  we 
called  on  all  present  to  drink  a  bumper  to 
the  tnie  mountaineer's  toast  of  "  Wein,  Weib, 
undGebirge!"  Afullhourandahalfwesaton, 
revelling  in  the  view,  and  naming  every  peak. 
Then  once  more  getting  into  marching  order, 
we  separated  into  our  respective  parties,  and 


tumbled  rapidly  down  the  slopes  of  snow 
which  it  had  cost  us  so  much  labour  to 
ascend.  Without  further  incident  we  again 
reached  the  hut  at  about  mid-day.  Each 
group  was  photographed  in  marching  order 
upon  its  arrival ;  and  after  a  welcome  draught 
of  wine  and  water,  not  unaccompanied  by  a 
further  snack,  and  crowned  with  a  glass  of  a 
delicious  liqueur  of  which  I  have  forgotten 
the  name,  my  friend  and  I  began  to  prepare 
for  our  descent  to  Trafoi.  The  remainder 
waited  on,  to  produce  a  more  satisfactory 
effect  by  arriving  in  a  compact  body  at  the 
inn;  and  after  much  mutual  bowing  and 
pretty  speech-making,  and  the  interchange  of 
many  cards,  and  amid  general  regret  that 
we  could  not  remain  to  take  part  in  the 
"after-feast"  which  was  to  be  held  in  Trafoi 
that  night,  we  took  our  leave  of  the  German- 
Austrian  Alpine  Club.  Tlie  twenty  members 
present  raised  for  us  a  parting  Hoch,  which 
we  flattered  ourselves  we  more  than  answered 
by  two  vigorous  British  cheers. 

As  we  neaped  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
there  occurred  the  last  mountaineering  inci- 
dent of  our  summer  trip.  We  were  descend- 
ing a  dry  watercourse,  extremely  steep,  and 
ending  in  a  stilt  steeper  drop  below.  I  was 
with  difficulty  keeping  myself  steady  on  the 
loose  stones  which  barely  hung  upon  the 
slope,  when  I  heard  a  sudden  cry  of  warning 
behind,  and  looking  back  saw  that  the  guide, 
some  sixty  yards  above  me,  had  let  loose  a 
huge  stone  in  my  direction  Down  it  came, 
leaping  with  tremendous  strides  straight 
towards  me.  I  was  so  placed  that  I  had  no 
chance  of  escaping  to  one  side  in  time,  and 
so,  waiting  till  the  stone  was  as  near  me  as  I 
dared  allow  it,  I  made  one  wild  spring  into 
the  air,  and,  as  I  alighted,  saw  the  whiuing 
mass  thirty  yards  below  me. 

We  were  soon  sighted  by  the  ladies  of  oi 
party,  who  awaited  us  with  an  account  of 
the  continuous  roar  of  revelry,  singing, 
dancing,  "wine  and  skittles,"  which'hadbeen 
kept  up  uninterruptedly  at  the  inn  during  the 
last  twenty-four  hours.  Our  approach  had 
been  signalled,  and  we  marched  up  in  triumph 
amid  a  roar  of  maroons  discharged  for  our 
especial  benefit,  as  being  the  first  to  descend 
of  those  who  had  climbed  the  Ortler. 

Thus  ended  our  day  with  the  German- 
Austrian  Alpine  Club;  and  we  have  more 
than  half  a  mind  to  accept  the  invitation 
they  gave  us  to  attend  the  next  meeting  of 
a  similar  character,  to  be  held  in  Botzen, 
with  a  view  to  attacking  the  Dolomite 
country,  in  September  of  next  year. 

GEORGE  C.   XAMSAY, 
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^n  Slb-faehiimtb  W>bc  S^o'S- 
Bi  THE  AUTHOR  or  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman." 


WHAT  is  a  "wrecked"  life?  One 
which  the  waves  of  inexorable  fate 
have  beaten  to  pieces,  or  one  that,  like  an 
unseaworthy  ship,  is  ready  to  go  dowO'  in 
any  waters  ?  What  most  destroy  us  ?  the 
tbmgs  we  might  well  blame  ourselves  for,  only 
we  seldom  do,  our  follies,  blunders,  errors, 
not  counting  actual  sins,  or  the  things  for 
which  we  can  blame  nobody  but  Providence 
— if  we  dared — such  as  our  losses  and  griefs, 
our  sicknesses  of  body  and  mind ;  all  those 
afflictions  which  we  call  "  the  visitation  of 
God  ?  "  Ay,  and  so  they  are,  but  not  sent 
in  wrath,  or  for  ultimate  evil.  No  amount 
of  sorrow  need  make  any  human  life  harm- . 
fill  to  man,  or  unholy  before  God;  as  a 
discontented,  unhappy  life  must ,  needs  be 
unholy;  in  llie  sight  of  Him  who  in  the 
mysterious  economy  of  the  universe  seems 
(o  have  one  absolute  law — He  wastes 
nothing.  He  modifies,  transmutes,  substi- 
tutes, re-applies  material  to  new  uses ;  but 
apparently  by  Him  nothing  is  ever  really 
lost,  nothing  thrown  away. 

Therefore  I  incline  to  believe,  when  I  hear 
people  talking  of  a  "wrecked  "  existence,  that, 
whosoever  is  to  blame,  it  is  not  Providence. 

Nobody  could  have  applied  the  term  to 
Fortune  Williams,  looking  at  her  as  she  sat 
in  the  drawing-room  window  of  a  house  at 
Brighton,  just  where  the  grey  of  the  Espla- 
nade meets  the  green  of  the  Downs — a  ladies' 
boarding-school,  where  she  had  in  her  charge 
two  pupils,  left  behind  for  the  hoHdays,  while 
the  mistress  took  a  few  weeks'  repose.  She 
sat,  watching  the  sea,  which  was  very  beauti- 
ful, as  even  the  Brighton  sea  can  be  some- 
times. Her  eyes  were  soft  and  calm,  her 
hands  were  folded  on  her  black  silk  dress ; 
her  pretty  little  tender -looking  hands ;  un- 
ringed,  for  she  was  still  Kliss  Williams,  still  a 
governess. 

But  even  at  thirty-five— and  she  had  now 
reached  that  age,  nay,  passed  it — she  was 
ttot  what'  you  would  call  "  old-modish." 
Perhaps,  because  the  motherly  instinct, 
naturally  very  strong  in  her,  had  developed 
more  and  more.  She  was  one  of  those 
governesses — the  only  sort  who  ought  ever  to 
attempt  to  be  governesses — who  really  love 
children,  ay,  despite  their  naughtinesses  and 
nuKchicvouaiesses,  and  worrying  ways ;  who  | 


feel  that,  after  all,  these  Hide  ones  are  "  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  and  that  the  task 
of  educating  them  for  that  kingdom  some- 
how often  brings  us  nearer  to  it  ourselves. 

Her  heart,  always  tender  to  children,  had 
gone  out  to  them  more  and  more  every 
year;  especially  after  that  fatal  year,  when 
a  man  took  it,  and  broke  iL  No,  not  broke 
it,  but  threw  it  carelessly  away,  wounding  it 
so  sorely  that  it  never  could  be  quite  itself 
again.  But  it  was  a  true,  and  warm,  and 
womanly  heart  still. 

She  had  never  heard  of  him — Robert  Roy 
— never  once,  in  any  way,  since  that  Sunday 
afternoon  when  he  said,  "  I  will  write  to- 
morrow," and  did  not  write,  but  let  her  drop 
from  him  altogether  like  a  worthless  thing. 
Cruel,  somewhat,  even  to  a  mere  acquaint- 
ance ;— -but  to  her  ? 

Well,  all  was  past  and  gone,  and  the  tide 
of  years  had  flowed  over  it.  Whatever  it 
was — a  mistake,  a  misfortune,  or  a  wrong, 
nobody  knew  anj-thing  about  it.  And  the 
wound  was  healed,  in  a  sort  of  a  way,  and 
chiefly  by  the  unconscious  hands  of  these 
little  "  ministering  angels,"  who  were  angels 
that  never  grieved  her,  except  by  blotting 
their  copy-books  or  not  learning  their  lessons. 
I  know  it  may  sound  a  ridiculous  thing 
that  a  forlorn  governess  should  be  comforted 
for  a  tost  love  by  the  love  of  children ;  but 
it  is  true  to  nature.  Women's  lives  have 
successive  phases,  each  following  the  other 
in  natural  gradation — maidenhood,  wifehood, 
motherhood:  in  not  one  of  which,  ordinarily, 
regret  we  the  one  before  it,  to  which  it  is 
nevertheless  impossible  to  go  hack.  But 
Fortune's  life  had  had  none  of  these,  except- 
ing perhaps  her  one  six-months'  dream  of 
love  and  spring.  That  being  over,  she  fell 
back  upon  autumn  days  and  autunm  plea- 
res — which  are  very  real  pleasures,  too. 
As  she  sat  with  the  two  little  girls  leaning 
against  her  lap — they  were  Indian  children, 
unaccustomed  to  tenderness,  and  had  already 
grown  very  fond  of  her — there  was  a  look  in 
her  face,  not  at  all  like  an  ancient  maiden, 
governess,  but  almost  motherly.  Yon 
see  the  like  in  the  faces  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
as  the  old  monks  used  to  paint  her,  quain^ 
and  not  always  lovely,  but  never  common 
or  coarse,  and  spiiitualised  by  a  look  of 
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mingled  tenderness  and  soirow  into  some- 
thing befond  all  beauty. 

This  woman's  face  had  it,  so  that  people 
who  had  known  Miss  Williams  as  a  girl 
were  astonished  to  find  her,  as  a  middle-aged 
woman,  grown  "  so  good-looking."  To  which 
one  of  her  pupils  once  answered,  naively, 
"  It  is  because  she  looks  so  good." 

But  this  was  after  ten  years.  Of  (he  first 
half  of  these  years  the  less  is  said  the 
better.  She  did  not  live ;  she  merely  endured 
life.  Monotony  without — a  constant  aching 
within ;  a  restless  gnawing  want,  a  per- 
petual expectation,  half  hope,  half  fear  ;  no 
human  being  could  bear  all  this  without 
being  the  worse  for  it,  or  the  better.  But 
the  bettemess  came  afterwards,  not  at  first. 

Sometimes  her  craving  to  hear  the  smallest 
tidings  of  him,  only  if  he  were  alive  or  dead, 
grew  into  such  an  agony,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  her  entire  helplessness  in  the  matter, 
she  might  have  tried  some  means  of  gaining 
information.  But,  from  his  sudden  change 
of  plans,  she  was  ignorant  even  of  the  name 
of  the  ship  he  had  sailed  by,  the  firm  he  had 
gone  to.  She  could  do  absolutely  nothing, 
and  learn  nothing.  Hers  was  something 
like  the  "  Affliction  of  Margaret,"  that  poem 
of  Wordsworth's  which,  when  her  little  pupils 
recited  it — as  they  ofVen  did — made  her 
ready  to  sob  out  loud,  from  the  pang  of  its 
piteous  reality : — 


Still,  in  the  depth  of  her  heart  she  did  not 
believe  Robert  Roy  was  dead ;  for  her  finger 
was  still  empty  of  that  ring— her  mother's 
ring — which  he  had  drawn  off,  promising  its 
return  "when  he  was  dead  or  she  was 
married."  This  implied  that  he  never  meant 
to  lose  sight  of  her.  Nor,  indeed,  had  he 
wished  it,  would  it  have  been  very  difficult 
to  find  her,  these  ten  years  having  been  spent 
entirely  in  one  place,  an  obscure  village  in 
the  south  of  England,  where  she  had  lived 
as  governess— first  in  the  squire's  family, 
then  the  rector's. 

From  the  Dalziel  family,  where,  as  she 
had  said  to  Mr,  Koy,  she  hoped  to  remain 
for  years,  she  had  drifted  away  almost  imme- 
diately ;  within  a  few  months;  At  Christmas 
old  Mrs,  Daiziel  had  suddenly  died;  her 
son  had  returned  home,  sent  his  four  boys 
to  school  in  Germany,  and  gone  back  again 
to  India.    There  was  now,  for  the  first  time 


for  half  a  century,  not  a  single  Daldel  left 
in  St  Andrews. 

Though  all  ties  were  broken  connect- 
ing her  with  the  dear  old  city,  her  boys 
still  wrote  to  her  now  and  then,  and  she  to 
them,  with  a  persistency  for  which  her  con- 
science smote  her  sometimes,  knowing  it  was 
not  wholly  for  their  sakes.  But  they  had 
never  been  near  her,  and  she  had  lit^e  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  any  of  them  ever  again, 
since  by  this  time  she  had  lived  long  enough 
to  find  out  how  easily  people  do  drift 
asunder,  and  lose  all  clue  to  one  another, 
unless  some  strong  firm  will,  or  unconquer- 
able habit  of  fidelity,  exists  on  one  side  or 
the  other. 

Since  the  Dalziels,  she  had  only  lived  in 
the  two  families  before  named,  and  had  been 
lately  driven  from  the  last  one  by  a  cata- 
strophe, if  it  may  be  called  so,  which  had 
been  the  bitterest  drop  in  her  cup  since  the 
time  she  left  St.  Andrews. 

The  rector — a  widower,  and  a  feeble,  gentle 
invalid,  to  whom  oatm^ly  she  had  beeit 
kind  and  tender,  regarding  him  with  much 
the  same  sort  of  motherly  feeling  as  she  bad 
regarded  his  cliildren — suddenly  asked  her 
to  become  their  mother  in  reality. 

It  was  a  great  shock  and  pang.  Almost 
a  temptation;  for  they  all  loved  her,  and 
wished  to  keep  her.  She  would  have  been 
such  a.  blessing,  such  a  brightness,  in  that 
dreary  home.  And  to  a  woman  no  longer 
young,  who  had  seen  her  youth  pass  without 
any  brightness  in  it,  God  knows  what  an 
allurement  it  is  to  feel  she  has  still  the 
power  of  brightening  other  lives.  If  For- 
tune had  yielded — if  she  had  said  yes,  and 
manied  the  rector — it  would  have  been 
hardly  wonderful,  scarcely  blameable.  Nor 
would  it  have  been  the  first  time  by  many 
times  that  a  good,  conscientious,  tender- 
hearted woman  has  manied  a  man  for  pure 
tenderness. 

But  she  did  not  do  it;  not  even  when 
they  clung  around  her — those  forlorn,  half- 
educated,  but  affectionate  girls— entreating 
her  to  "  marry  papa,  and  make  us  alt  happy." 
She  could  not— how  could  she?  She  felt 
very  kin(14y  to  him.  He  had  her  sincere 
respect,  almost  affection;  but  when  she 
looked  into  her  own  heart,  she  found  there 
was  not  in  it  one  atom  of  love,  never  had 
been,  for  any  man  alive,  except  Kobert  Roy. 
While  he  was  unmarried,  for  her  to  many 
would  be  impossible. 

And  so  she  had  the  wisdom  and  courage 
to  say  to  herself,  and  to  them  all,  "This 
cannot  be ;"  to  put  aside  the  cup  of  attainable 
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happiness,  which  might  never  have  proved 
real  happiness,  because  founded  on  an  insin- 
cerity. 

But  the  pain  this  cost  was  so  great,  the 
wrench  of  parting  from  her  poor  girls  so 
cruel,  that  after  it  Miss  Williams  had  a  sharp 
illness,  the  first  serious  illness  of  her  life. 
She  struggled  through  it,  quietly  and  alone, 
in  one  of  those  excellent  "  Governesses' 
Homes,"  where  everybody  was  very  kind  to 
her — some  more  than  kind,  affectionate.  It 
was  strange,  she  often  thought,  what  an 
endless  amount  of  affection  followed  her 
wherever  she  went  She  was  by  no  means 
one  of  those  women  who  go  about  the  world, 
moaning  that  nobody  loves  them.  Everybody 
loved  her,  andsheknewit — everybody  whose 
love  was  worth  having — except  Robert  Roy. 

Still,  her  mind  never  changed  ;  not  even 
when,  in  the  weakness  of  illness,  there  would 
come  vague  dreams  of  that  peaceful  rectory, 
with  its  quiet  rooms  and  green  garden ;  of 
the  gentle,  kindly-hearted  father,  and  the 
two  loving  girls,  whom  she  could  have  made 
so  happy,  and  perhaps  won  happiness  herself 
in  the  doing  of  it. 

"  I  am  a  great  fool,  some  people  would 
say,"  thought  she,  with  a  sad  smile ;  "  per- 
haps rather  worse.  Perhaps  I  am  acting 
absolutely  wrong  in  throwing  away  my 
chance  of  doing  good.  But  I  cannot  help 
it — I  cannot  help  it" 

So  she  kept  to  her  resolution,  writing  the 
occasional  notes  she  had  promised  to  write 
to  her  poor  forsaken  girls,  without  saying  a 
word  of  her  illness;  and  when  she  grew 
better,  though  not  strong  enough  to  under- 
take a  new  situation,  finding  her  money 
slipping  away — though,  with  her  good  salaries 
and  sn^l  wants,  she  was  not  poor,  and  had 
already  begun  to  lay  up  for  a  lonely  old 
age — ^e  accepted  this  temporary  home  at 
Miss  Uaclachlan's,  at  Brighton.  Was  it — so 
strange  are  the  under-currents  which  guide 
one's  outward  life — was  it  because  she  had 
found  a  curious  chsxm  in  the  old  lady's 
Scotch  tongue,  unheard  for  years  ?  that  the 
two  little  pupils  were  Indian  children,  and 
that  the  house  was  at  the  seaside  ? — and  she 
had  never  seen  the  sea  since  she  left  St. 
Andrews. 

It  was  like  going  back  to  the  days  of  her 

youth  to  sit  as  now,  watching  the  sunshine 

glitter  on    the  far-away  ocean.      The  very 

.  smell  of  the  sea-weed,  the  lap-lap  of  the  little 

I  waves,   brought   back  old    recollections  so 

vividly — old    thoughts,   some   bitter,     some 

I  sweet,  but   the    sweetness   generally  over- 

cominij  the  bitterness. 


"  I  bam  bid  ill  ihajof  lh*t  Oo  notld  could  bstow : 
1  have  liiBd— I  bm  lond-" 

So  sings  the  poet,  and  truly.  Though  to 
this  woman  iove  had  brought  not  joy,  but 
sorrow,  still  she  had  loved,  and  it  had  been 
the  mainstay  and  stronghold  of  her  life,  even 
though  to  outsiders  it  might  have  appeared 
little  better  than  a  delusion.a  dream.  Once. 
and  by  one  only,  her  whole  nature  had  been 
drawn  out,  her  ideal  of  moral  right  entirel) 
satisfied.  And  nothing  had  ever  shattered 
this  ideal.  She  clung  to  it,  as  we  cling  to 
the  memory  of  our  dead  children,  who  ar^ 
children  for  ever. 

With  a  passionate  fidelity  she  rememberei; 
all  Robert  Roy's  goodness,  his  rare  ami 
noble  qualities,  resolutely  shutting  her  eyes 
to  what  she  might  have  judged  severely,  had 
it  happened  to  another  person— his  total. 
unexpUined,  and  inexplicable  desertion  of 
herself.  It  was  utterly  irreconcileable  with 
all  she  had  ever  known  of  him  ;  and  bein,^ 
powerless  to  unravel  it,  she  left  it,  just  as 
we  have  to  leave  many  a  mystery  in  heaven 
and  earth,  with  the  humble  cry,  "  I  cannot 
understand — 1  love." 

She  loved  him,  that  was  all ;  and  some- 
times even  yet,  across  that  desert  of  despair, 
stretching  before  and  behind  her,  came  a  wild 
hope,  almost  a  conviction,  that  she  should 
meet  him  again,  somewhere,  somehow.  This 
day,  even,  when,  after  an  hour's  delicious  idle- 
ness, she  roused  herself  to  take  her  little  girls 
down  to  the  beach,  and  sat  on  the  shingle 
while  they  played,  the  sound  and  sights  of 
the  sea  brought  old  times  so  vividly  back, 
that  she  could  almost  have  fancied  coming 
behind  her  the  familiar  step,  the  pleasant 
voice,  as  when  Mr.  Roy  and  his  boys  used  to 
overtake  Iier  on  the  St.  Andrews  shore — 
Robert  Roy,  a  young  man,  with  his  life  all 
before  him,  as  was  hers.  Now,  she  was 
middle-aged,  and  he — he  must  be  over  forty 
by  this  time.     How  strange  1 

Stranger  still,  iliat  there  had  never  occurred 
to  her  one  possibility — that  he  "was  not," 
that  God  bad  taken  him,  But  this  her  heart 
absolutely  refused  to  accept.  So  long  as  he 
was  in  it,  the  world  would  never  be  quite 
empty  to  her.  Afterwards —  But,  as  I  said, 
there  are  some  things  which  cannot  be  faced, 
and  this  was  one  of  them. 

All  else  she  had  faced,  long  ago.  She  did 
not  grieve  now.  As  she  walked  with  her 
children,  listening  to  their  endless  talk,  with 
that  patient  sympathywhich  made  all  children 
love  her,  and  which  she  often  found  was  a 
better  help  to  Uieir  education  than  dozens  of 
lessons,  there  was  on  her  face  that  peaceful 
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expression  which  is  ihe  greatest  preservative 
of  youth,  the  greatest  antidote  to  change. 
And  so  it  was  no  wonder  that  a  tail  lad, 
passing  and  repassing  on  the  Esplanade  with 
another  youth,  looked  at  her  more  than  once 
with  great  curiosity,  and  at  last  advanced 
with  hesitating  pohteness, 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  if  I  mistake  ; 
but  you  are  so  like  a  lady  I  once  knew,  and 
am  now  looking  for — are  you  Miss  Williams  ?  " 

"  My  name  is  Williams,  certainly ;  and 
you " — something  in  the  curly  light  hair, 
the  mischievouB  twinkle  of  the  eye,  struck 
her — "  you  cannot  be,  it  is  scarcely  possible, 
David  Dalziel?" 

"  But  1  am  though,"  cried  the  lad,  shaking 
her  hand  as  if  he  would  shake  it  off.  "  And 
I  call  myself  very  clever  to  have  remembered 
you,  though  I  was  such  a  little  fellow  when 
you  left  us,  and  I  have  only  seen  your 
photograph  since.  But  you  are  not  a  bit 
altered,  not  one  bit.  And  as  I  knew,  by 
your  last  letter  to  Archy,  that  you  were  at 
Brighton,  I  thought  I'd  risk  it,  and  speak. 
Hurra  !  how  very  jolly  I " 

He  had  grown  a  handsome  lad,  the  pretty 
wee  Davie,  an  honest -looking  lad  too 
apparenUy;  and  she  was  glad  to  see  him. 
From  the  dignity  of  his  eighteen  yeare  and 
five  feet  ten  of  height,  he  looked  down  upon 
the  governess  and  patronised  her  quite  ten- 
derly; dismissing  his  friend,  and  walking 
home  with  her,  telling  her  on  the  way  all  his 
affairs  and  that  of  his  family,  with  the  volu- 
bility of  litde  David  Dalziel  at  St.  Andrews. 

"  No,  I've  not  forgotten  St.  Andrews  one 
bit,  though  I  was  so  small.  I  remember 
poor  old  grannie,  and  her  cottage,  and  the 
garden,  and  the  Links,  and  the  golfing,  and 
Mr.  Roy.  By-the-bye,  what  has  become  of 
Mr.  Roy  f 

The  suddenness  of  the  question,  nay,  the 
very  sound  of  a  name  totally  silent  for  so 
many  years,  made  Fortune's  heart  throb  till 
its  beating  was  actual  pain.  Then  came  a 
sudden  desperate  hope,  as  she  answered, — 

"  I  cannot  tell.  I  have  never  heard  any- 
thing of  him.     Have  you  ?  " 

"No — yet,  let  me  see.  I  think  Archy 
once  got  a  letter  from  him,  a  3^ai  or  so  afier 
he  went  away;  but  we  lost  it  somehow,  and 
never  answered  it.  We  have  never  heard 
anything  since." 

Miss  Williams  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
benches  facing  the  sea,  with  a  murmured 
excuse  of  being  "  tired."  One  of  her  little 
girls  crept  beside  her,  stealing  a  hand  in 
hers.  She  held  it  fast,  her  own  shook  so, 
imt  gradually  she  grew  quite  herself  again. 


"  I  have  been  ill,"  she  explained,  "  and  can- 
not walk  far.  Let  us  sit  down  here  a  little. 
You  were  speaking  about  Mr.  Roy,  David  ?  " 

"Yes,  what  a  good  fellow  he  was  !  We 
called  him  Rob  Roy,  I  remember,  but  only 
behind  his  back.  He  was  strict,  but  he  was 
a  jolly  old  soul  for  all  that.  I  believe  I 
should  know  him  again  any  day,  as  I  did 
you.  But  perhaps  he  is  dead ;  people  die 
prelty  fast  abroad,  and  ten  years  is  a  long 
time,  isn't  it?" 

"A  long  time.  And  you  never  got  any 
more  letters  ?  " 

"  No,  or  if  they  did  come,  they  were  lost, 
being  directed  probably  to  the  care  of  poor 
old  grannie,  as  the  first  one  was.  We 
thought  it  so  odd,  after  she  was  dead,  you 

Thus  the  boy  chattered  on — his  tongue  had 
not  shortened  with  his  increasing  inches — 
and  every  idle  word  sank  down  deep  in  his 
old  governess's  heart. 

Then  it  was  only  her  whom  Robert  Roy 
had  forsaken  ?  He  had  written  to  his  boys  ; 
probably  would  have  gone  on  writing,  had 
they  answered  his  letter.  He  was  neither 
faithless  nor  forgetful.  With  an  ingenuity 
that  might  have  brought  to  any  listener 
a  smile,  or  a  tear,  Miss  Williams  led  the 
conversation  round  again,  till  she  could 
easily  ask  more  concerning  that  one  letter; 
but  David  remembered  litdc  or  nothing  ex- 
cept that  it  was  !dated  from  Shanghai,  for  his 
brothers  had  had  a  discussion  whether  Shang- 
hai was  in  China  or  Japan.  Then,  boy-like, 
they  had  forgotten  the  whole  matter. 

"Yes,  by  this  time  everybody  has  for- 
gotten him,"  thought  Fortune  to  herself, 
when  having  bidden  David  good-bye  at  her 
door  and  arranged  to  meet  him  again — he 
was  on  a  visit  at  Brighton  before  matriculat- 
ing at  Oxford  next  term — she  sat  down  in 
her  own  room,  with  a  strangely  bewildered 
feeling.  "  Mine,  all  mine,"  she  said,  and  her 
heart  closed  itself  over  him,  her  old  friend  at 
least,  if  nothing  more,  with  a  tenacity  of 
tenderness  as  silent  as  it  was  strong. 

From  that  day,  though  she  saw,  and  ™ 
determined  henceforward  to  see,  as  much  as 
she  could  of  young  David  Dalziel,  she  never 
once  spoke  to  him  of  Mr.'  Roy. 

Still,  to  have  the  lad  coming  about  her 
was  a  pleasure,  a  fond  link  with  the  past,  and 
to  talk  to  him  about  his  future  was  a  plea- 
sure too.  He  was  the  one  of  all  the  four — 
Mr.  Roy  always  said  so — who  had  "  br^s  " 
enough  to  become  a  real  student;  and 
instead  of  following  the  others  to  India,  he 
was  to  go  to  Oxford  and  do  his  best  there. 
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His  German  education  had  left  him  few 
Enghsh  friends ;  he  was  an  afTectionate, 
simple-heaned  lad,  and  now  that  his  mis- 
chievous days  were  done,  was  taking  to 
thorough  hard  work.  He  attached  himself 
to  his  old  governess  with  an  enthusiasm  that 
a  tad  in  his  teens  often  conceives  for  a 
woman  still  young  enough  to  be  sympathetic, 
and  intelligent  enough  to  guide,  without 
ruling,  the  errant  fancy  of  that  age.  She, 
too,  soon  grew  very  fond  of  him.  It  made 
her  strangely  happy,  this  sudden  rift  of 
sunshine  out  of  the  never -forgotten  heaven 
of  her  youth,  now  almost  as  far  off  as  heaven 
itself. 

I  have  said  she  never  spolce  to  David 
about  Mr.  Roy,  nor  did  she ;  but  sometimes 
he  spoke,  and  then  she  listened.  It  seemed 
to  cheer  her  for  hours  only  to  hear  that  name. 
She  grew  stronger,  gayer,  younger.  Every- 
body said  how  much  good  the  sea  was  doing 
her,  and  so  it  was ;  but  not  eiiactly  in  the 
way  people  thought  The  spell  of  silence 
upon  her  life  had  been  broken,  and  though 
she  knew  all  sensible  persons  would  esteem 
her  in  this,  as  in  that  other  matter,  a  great 
"fool,"  still  she  could  not  stifle  a  vague 
hope  that  some  time  or  other  her  blank  life 
might  change.  Every  little  wave  that  swept 
in  from  the  mysterious  ocean,  the  ocean  that 
lay  between  them  two,  seemed  to  carry  a 
whispering  message  and  lay  it  at  her  feet, 
"  Wait  and  be  patient,  wait  and  be  patient." 

She  did  wait,  and  the  message  came  at 
last. 

One  day,  David  Dahiel  called,  on  one  of 
his  favourite  daily  rides,  and  threw  a  nevn- 
paper  down  at  her  door,  where  she  was 
standing. 

"An  Indian  paper  my  mother  has  just 
sent.  There's  something  in  it  that  will 
interest  you,  and—-    " 

His  horse  galloped  off  with  the  unfinished 
sentence ;  and  supposing  it  was  something 
concerning  his  family,  she  put  the  paper  in 
her  pocket  to  read  at  leisure  while  she  sat 
on  the  beach.  She  had  almost  forgotten  it, 
as  she  watched  the  waves,  full  of  that  plea,- 
sant  idleness  and  dreamy  peace  so  new  in 
her  life,  and  which  the  sound  of  the  sea  so 
often  brings  to  peaceful  hearts,  who  have  no 
dislike  to  its  monotony,  no  dread  of  that 
solemn  thought  of  infinitude,  time  and 
eternity,  God  and  death,  and  love — which  it 
unconsciously  gives,  and  which  I  think  is 
the  secret  why  some  people  say  they  have 
"such  a  horror  of  the  sea-side." 

She  had  none ;  she  loved  it,  for  its  sights 
and    sounds  were    mixed   up    with    all   the 


happiness  of  her  young  days.  She  could 
have  sat  all  this  sunshiny  morning  on  the 
beach  doing  absolutely  nothing,  had  she  not 
remembered  David's  newspaper  ;  which,  just 
to  please  him,  she  must  look  through.  She 
did  so,  and  in  the  comer  among  the  brief  list 
of  names  in  the  obituary,  she  saw  that  of 
"  Roy."  Not  himself  as  she  soon  found,  as 
soon  as  she  could  see  to  read,  in  the  sudden 
blindness  that  came  over  her.  Not  himself. 
Only  his  child. 

"  On  Christmas  day,  at  Shanghai,  aged 
three  and  a  half  years,  Isabella,  the  only  aitd 
beloved  daughter  of  Robert  and  Isabella 
Roy." 

He  was  alive  then.  That  was  her  first 
thought,  almost  a  joyful  one,  showing  how 
deep  had  been  her  secret  dread  of  the  con- 
trary. And  he  was  married.  His  "  only 
and  beloved  daughter  1"  Oh  !  how  beloved 
she  could  well  understand.  Married,  and  a 
father ;  and  his  child  was  dead. 

Many  may  think  it  strange  ^It  would  be  in 
most  women,  but  it  was  not  m  this  woman) 
that  the  torrent  of  tears  which  burst  forth, 
after  her  first  few  minutes  of  dry-eyed 
anguish,  was  less  for  herself,  because  he  was 
married  and  she  had  lost  him,  than  for  him, 
because  he  had  'had  a  child  and  lost  it — 
he  who  was  so  tender  of  heart,  so  fond  of 
children.  The  thought  of  his  grief  brought 
such  a  consecration  with  it,  that  her  .grief — 
the  grief  most  women  might  be  expected  to 
feel,  on  reading  suddenly  in  a  newspaper  that 
the  man  they  loved  was  married  to  another 
— did  not  come.  At  least  not  at  once. 
It  did  not  burst  upon  her,  as  sorrow  does 
sometimes,  like  a  wild  beast  out  of  a  jungle, 
staying  and  devouring.  She  was  not  slain, 
not  even  stunned.  After  a  few  minutes  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  it  had  happened  long 
ago — as  if  she  had  always  known  it  would 
happen,  and  was  not  astonished. 

His  "  only  and  beloved  daughter  t "  The 
words  sung  themselves  in  and  out  of  her 
brain,  to  the  murmur  of  the  sea.  How  he 
must  have  loved  the  child  I  She  could 
almost  see  him  with  the  httle  one  in  his 
arms,  or  watching  over  her  bed,  or  standing 
beside  her  small  coffin.  Three  years  and  a 
half  old  !  Then  be  must  have  been  married 
a  good  while — long  and  long  after  she  had 
gone  on  thinking  of  him — as  no  righteous 
woman  ever  can  go  on  thinking  of  another 
woman's  husband. 

One  burning  blush — one  shiver  from  head 

foot  of  mingled    agony   and    shame — 
one  cry  of  piteous  despair,  which  notXKly 
heard  but  God — and  she  was  not  aCraid  of  ji 
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His  hearing — and  the  struggle  was  over. 
She  saw  Robert  Roy ;  with  his  child  in  his 
arms,  with  his  wire  by  his  side,  the  same 
and  yet  a  totally  different  man. 

She,  too,  when  she  rose  up  and  tried  to 
walk,  tried  to  feel  that  it  was  the  same  sea, 
the  same  shore,  the  same  earth  and  sky — 
was  a  different  woman.  Something  was  lost, 
.something  never  to  be  retrieved  on  this  side 
the  grave,  but  also  something  was  found. 

"  He  is  alive,"  she  said  to  herself  with 
the  same  strange  joy;  for  now  she  knew 
where  he  was,  and  what  had  happened  to 
him.  The  silence  of  all  these  years  was 
broken,  the  dead  had  come  to  life  again,  and 
the  lost,  in  a  sense,  was  found. 

Fortune  Williams  rose  up  and  walked,  in 
more  senses  than  one ;  went  round  to  fetch 
her  little  girls,  as  she  had  promised,  from 
that  newly-opened  delight  of  children,  the 
Brighton  Aquarium  ;  stayed  a  little  with 
them,  admiring  the  fishes;  and  when  she 
reached  home  and  found  David  Dalziel  in 
the  drawing-room,  met  him  and  thanked  him 
for  bringing  her  the  newspaper. 

"  I  suppose  it  was  on  account  of  that 
obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Roy's  child,"  said 
she,  caimly  naming  the  name  now.  "  What 
a  sad  thing  !  But  still  I  am  glad  to  know 
he  is  alive  and  well.  So  will  you  be.  Shall 
you  write  to  him?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  answered  the  lad, 
carelessly  crumpling  up  the  newspaper  and 
throwing  it  on  the  &n.  Miss  Williams  made 
a  faint  movement  to  snatch  it  out,  then  dis- 
guised the  gesture  in  some  way,  and  silently 
watclied  it  bum.  "  I  don't  quite  see  the 
use  of  writing.     He's  a  family  man  now, 


and  must  have  forgotten  all  about  his  old 
friends.     Don't  you  think  so?" 

"  Perhaps ;  only  he  was  not  the  sort  of 
person  easily  to  forget." 

She  could  defend  him  now ;  she  could 
speak  of  him,  and  did  speak,  more  than 
once  afterwards,  when  David  referred  to  the 
matter.  Then  the  lad  quitted  Brighton  for 
Oxford,  and  she  was  left  in  her  old  loneliness. 

A  loneliness,  which  I  will  not  speak  of. — 
She  herself  never  referred  to  that  lime. 
After  it,  she  roused  herself  to  begin  her  life 
anew  in  a  fresh  home,  to  work  hard,  not 
only  for  daily  bread,  but  for  that  humble  in- 
dependence which  she  was  determined  to 
win  before  the  dark  hour  when  the  most 
helpful  become  helpless,  and  the  most  inde- 
pendent are  driven  to  fell  a  piteous  burden 
into  the  charitable  hands  of  friends  or 
strangers-^a  thing  to  her  so  terrible,  that, 
to  save  herself  from  the  possibility  of  it,  she 
who  had  never  leant  upon  anybody,  never 
bad  anybody  to  lean  on,  became  her  one 
almost  morbid  desire. 

She  had  no  dread  of  a  solitary  old  age, 
but  an  old  age  beholden  to  either  pubhc  or 
private  charity  was  to  her  intolerable ;  and 
she  had  now  few  years  left  her  to  work  in 
— a  governess's  life  wears  women  out  very 
fast.  She  determined  to  begin  to  work 
again  immediately,  laying  by  .is  much  as 
possible  yearly,  against  the  days  when  she 
could  work  no  more ;  consulted  Miss  Mac- 
tacblan,  who  was  most  kind ;  and  then 
sought,  and  was  just  about  going  to,  another 
situation,  with  the  highest  salary  she  had  yet 
earned,  when  an  utterly  unexpected  change 
altered  everything. 


IRISH   HUSH   SONG. 


T   WOULD  hush  my  lovely  laddo* 
-L     In  the  green  aibutus  shadow. 
O'er  the  fragrant,  flowerin'  meadow 
In  the  smiJia'  spring-time. 

Sho-heen,  shoo  1o  I 

Sho-heen,  boo  lo  I 

I  would  rock  him  by  the  fountain. 
By  the  soothin',  silvery  fountain. 
On  the  pleasant,  purple  mountain 
In  the  sultry  summer. 

Sho-heen,  shoo  lo  I 

Sho-heen,  hoo  lo  1 

I  would  smooth  my  darlint's  pillow 
By  the  blue  Atlantic  billow. 
On  the  shores  of  Parknasilla, 


In  the  goolden*  autumn. 
She-heen,  shoo  lo ! 
Sho-heen,  hoo  lo  I 
I  would  soothe  my  child  to  slumber 
By  the  rosy  rustlin'  ember. 
Through  the  days  of  dark  December, 
Through  the  stormy  winter. 
Sho-heen,  shoo  lo ! 
Sho-heen,  hoo  lo ! 
May  no  cruel  fairy  charm  him. 
May  no  dread  Benshee  alarm  him  I 
Flood  nor  fire  nor  fever  harm  him — 
Summer,  autumn,  winter, 
Winter,  spring,  and  summer  I 
Sho-heen,  shoo  lo  I 
Sho-heen,  hoo  lo ! 
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II. — THE   DALES. 


HUS  are  named 
the  many  grassy 
valleys  tliat  open 
upon  the  Hval, 
Borgar,  and 
Breida  Fiords,  on 
the  vestern  coast 
of  Iceland,  said 
to  be  the  softest 
and  most  plea- 
santly attractive 
part  of  the  island. 
The  district  is 
interesting  to 
those  who  are 
familiar  with  the 
old  Sagas  of 
which  it  is  the 
scene,  as  the 
names  mentioned 
in  them  still  cling  to  many  a  homestead,  hili, 
and  river,  scarcely  changed  since  these 
ancient  days. 

After  nearly  a  week  at  Reykjavik  we 
started  again  on  our  travels,  the  same  party, 
with  eleven  "ponies  this  time,  bound  for 
Akureyri,  in  the  north,  meaning  there  to 
pick  up  the  Scottish  steamer.  We  could 
not  dearly  ascertain,  however,  if  she  were 
to  be  there,  and  it  afterwards  proved  she  was 
not  there,  somewhat  to  our  disappointment, 
as  in  consequence  we  also  never  reached 
Akureyri,  having  to  return  to  Reykjavik  to 
take  another  boat.  But  we  saw  aU  ^e  more 
of  the  charming  dale  country,  and  ourjoumey 
back,  by  another  route,  leli  us  nothing  to 
regret. 

On  the  loth  of  July  we  took  a  conditional 
last  farewell  of  Reykjavik,  and  started  at  eight 
P.M.  instead  of  six,  as  we  intended,  and  we 
considered  ourselves  punctual,  so  demoralised 
had  we  by  this  time  become  in  time-keeping. 
But,  what  matters  time  when  no  one  is  kept 
waiting,  and  there  are  no  trains  to  catch,  and 
it  is  light  all  night?  Besides,  up  the  country, 
as  at  sea,  the  extra  punctual  may  make  it 
whatever  time  they  like,  and  live  by  their 
own  watches.  It  is  much  more  important  to 
keep  temper  than  time  in  this  land,  as  fussy 
tourists  will  soon  discover ;  a  genuine 
Icelander  will  not  be  hurried,  and  resents  at 
once  any  incivility,  probably  saying  nothing, 
but  quietly  letting  things  go  all  wrong.  It 
was  a  still  warm  evening,  the  air  was  pleasant, 


the  light  mist  which  waved  across  the  edges  of 
the  mountains.  Where  the  path  skirls  the  sea- 
shore close  to  the  break  of  the  low  wave,  we 
passed  some  fisliermen  dividing  their  newly- 
caught  grilse  and  herring  into  piles,  after  the 
old  fashion  called  kiosa  og  deila  (choice  and 
deal),  one  man  dividing,  and  another,  with 
his  back  turned,  assigning  the  shares.  In  the 
LaxdaiaSagaa  certain  man  namedHall  is  men- 
tioned, who  lived  eight  hundred  years  ago,  who 
"thought  so  much  of  himself  that  he  wished 
to  have  both  khsa  and  driia  at  the  fishing ;" 
hence  a  quarrel,  in  which  he  was  killed.  We 
bought  some  herring,  a  rare  change  from  the 
usual  salmon,  and  rode  on  to  Mossfell  church, 
drawing  rein  at  the  mirk  midnight  among 
the  churchyard  mounds,  like  Leoore  and  her 
spectre  lover.  We  woke  to  a  lovdy  morn- 
ing, and  breakfasted  under  the  shade  of  the 
fragrant  haycocks,  fbr  all  the  hill-slope,  on 
which  church  and  parsonage  are  perched, 
was  astir  with  haymaking.  The  bare  hilb 
with  their  light  clay  or  red  marl  conies  re- 
called, as  did  the  colouring  and  temperature, 
the  mountain  lands  of  central  Italy.  The 
day  was  so  hot,  and  the  pastor  and  his  family 
so  pleasant,  that  we  lingered  till  one  p.m.,  and 
then  rode  off  in  the  blaze  of  sunshine.  We 
were  glad  to  halt  in  a  red  rocky  ravine  of  the 
mountain  we  were  about  to  cross,  where  a 
clear  river  flowed  in  a  series  of  little  cas- 
cades, the  ver)-  place  for  fishing,  had  it  not 
been  so  bright,  th.it  sketching  was  the  most 
profitable  occupation.  As  fish  and  game 
were  now  in  season,  I  had  brought  my  trout 
rod,  and  Gislason  his  gufi,  and,  though  we 
did  not  go  out  of  the  way  for  sport,  we  often 
mended  our  &je  en  route.  Rousing  Skuli, 
who  slept  during  our  halt  on  the  hillside  in 
the  midst  of  our  grazing  ponies,  we  crossed 
the  mountain  pass  and  bog  we  had  passed 
before  on  our  way  from  Rennyvellir,  the  bog 
a  mere  trifle  in  this  dry  weather,  and  crossing 
the  last-named  valley,  we  mounted  the 
opposite  ridge.  Now  we  rode  under  lava 
crags,  all  wreathed  masses  of  wrenched  dis- 
torted stuff,  which  looked  as  if,  when  liquid 
and  boiling  liigh,  it  had  suddenly  been 
turned  to  stone.  Down  the  other  side  we 
came  upon  a  lovely  quiet  reach  of  the  Hval 
Fiord,  like  a  bit  of  the  clear  evening  sky 
lying  among  the  high  purple  crags  whicli 
enclosed  it.  We  descended  to  the  shore, 
and  halted  for  a  while  about  ten  at  night  by 
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lay  lighted  up  in  bars  of  red  and  gold  by  the 
sunset;  on  the  other  the  river  fell  in  an  un- 
broken sheet  of  foam  between  two  great 
black  square  basalt  cliffs,  a  distant  snow 
mountain  rising  above  them.  Thence  we 
scrambled  on  by  the  edge  of  the  most  inland 
reach  of  the  Fiord,  riding  towards  its  head. 
Before  reaching  it  we  turned  into  the  sea 
itself,  a  short  cut  at  low  water,  and  rode 
through  it  in  shallows  blown  into  wide  swirls 
by  the  rising  wind,  about  two  miles  to  the 
opposite  mountain  coast.  The  night  was  only 
a  stiller,  more  mysterious  day ;  hundreds  of 
sea-birds  slept  on  the  dim  water,  but  as  we 
roused  them  it  flashed  into  long  lines  of 
silvery  light  as  they  rose  and  broke  it  in 
their  whirling  flight.    Then  a  clear  yellow 


light  began  to  peer  over  a  mountain,  it  looked 
like  afire  at  first,  but  there  appeared  instead 
the  very  brightest  moon  I  ever  saw — too 
bright  by  far,  said  our  guide,  as  it  foreboded 
wind,  which  was  already  making  the  riding 
less  pleasant  On  we  cantered,  over  tracks 
of  alternate  sand,  water,  and  stones,  the 
morning  brightening  over  the  night  sky  that 
was  never  at  all  dark,  and  the  wind  growing 
furious,  screaming  in  our  ears,  and  raising 
foamy  little  waves  on  the  sea.  I  had  reached 
that  dreamy  state  when  the  mind  refuses  all 
fresh  ideas,  and  I  seemed  to  have  been  for 
ever  riding  a  cream-coloured  pony  with  a 
high  hog-mane  after  a  clattering  drove  of 
loose  horses,  when  about  half-past  one  in 
the  morning  we  stopped  at  apparently  a  series 
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of  large  mole  hills,  which  were  the  bar  or 
farm  buildings  of 'Hrafper  Burg,  After  long 
knocking,  a  very  tall  man  doubled  himself  up 
sufficiently  to  get  out  at  a  very  low  door,  and 
helped  to  raise  the  tent ;  then  we  crept  gladly 
in,  had  our  coffee,  and,  in  spite  of  straining 
ropes,  and  storm  and  cold,  slept  most  com- 
fortably till  late  in  the  morning. 

This  day's  ride,  which  I  have  detailed  as 
a  specimen,  was  really  beautiful  in  the  sweet 
summer  weather ;  but  in  this  odd  climate  a 
change  of  wind  to  the  north  brings  sudden 
winter.  It  froze  in  the  night  outside  our 
tent,  and  the  gale  continuing  in  the  morning 
made  our  journey  over  the  hills  impossible. 
Even  washing  was  difficult  in  the  foamy  sea, 
and  was  best  managed  by  tying  a  long  string 


to  a  big  sponge,  and  sending  it  out  beyond 
the  froth  to  fetch  water.  Next  day  the 
weather  had  moderated,  and  as  soon  as 
our  ponies  could  be  collected  we  rode  off, 
bound'  for  Reykholt.  On  the  low  moun- 
tain pass,  over  which  our  way  first  led, 
the  wind  was  furious ;  we  could  not  have 
faced  it  had  it  been  worse;  and  then  we 
rode  through  more  sheltered  grassy  valleys, 
past  two  or  three  bright  blue  lakes,  but 
always  among  hills,  coming  in  the  evening 
to  the  pretty  sunny  valley  of  ReykhOlt. 
Cattle  and  horses  grazed  here,  lively  little 
bulls  galloped  up  lo  inspect  «s,  and  several 
farms  were  visible  on  the  slopes.  The 
abundant  river  ran  all  in  loops  down  the 
valley,   while  we   rode    quite  straight   and 
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forded  it,  I  think,  thirteen  times.  Here 
and  there  jets  of  steam  rose  from  the 
earth,  or  leaping  fountains  of  boiling  water, 
it  might  be,  bursting  from  a  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  or  from  the  grass,  or 
from  a  wayside  boulder.  So  copious  were 
they,  and  so  bright,  one  wished  that  invalids 
could  come  and  have  the  benefit  of  them, 
and  of  the  sweet  air  of  the  lonely  valley. 
Lonely,  though  we  did  see  haymakers  at  a 
distance,  and  on  this  day's  journey  we  did 
meet  one  man;  the  previous  day's  journey 
we  had  seen  only  a  boy  and  the  postman,  so 
we  were  not  troubled  by  tourists,  genial  or 
uncongenial. 

Reykholt    is   chiefly    interesting   as    the 
home,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  of  the  his- 


torian Snorro  Sturleson,  whose  history  of  the- 
kings  of  Norway  is  generally  allowed  to  be 
the  best  chronicle  written  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Indeed,  for  animation  and  interest,  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  its  tfqual  in  the  whole 
range  of  literature.  The  chief  relic  of  his 
time  is  the  circular  bath  it  is  on  record  that 
he  built.  The  excellent  masonry  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  is  still  in  repair.  It  is  about 
sixteen  feet  in  cjiameter,  and  waler-burdoch 
and  dock-leaves  droop  over  the  brimming 
hot  water.  Something  was  wrong  with  the 
cold-water'  conduit,  however,  and  it  was  too 
hot  to  bathe  in.  Why  is  there  but  one  good 
bath  in  Iceland,  and  that  one  six  hundred 
years  old  ?  Yet  it  must  have  been  otherwise 
in  former  days,  as  the  chief  bedroom  in  a 


house  is  still  called  the  bath  ttofa  (or  room). 
Once  upon  a  time,  many  hundred  years  ago, 
there  lived  a  Norse  viking  and  hero  called 
Ulf  Usvo,  which  means,  the  Unwashed  Wolf. 
He  was  killed  in  a  sea-fight,  but  apparently 
left  a  numerous  race,  so  numerous  that  to  this 
day,  up  the  country  in  Iceland,  it  is  to  be 
feared  his  soubriquet  would  be  no  great 
distinction.  There  are  evident  difficulties 
about  keeping  an  earth  house  clean  ;  wash- 
ing it  might  reduce  it  to  mud,  and  the  de- 
posit of  peat-smoke  within  is  warm  and  gives 
a  fine  bit  of  colour ;  but  the  other  fact,  in 
presence  of  plenty  of  fresh  cold  water,  and 
often  of  hot  water  too,  ready  laid  on,  is  inex- 
plicable, and  the  worst  drawback  of  Iceland. 
We  were  now  travelling  inland  towards  the 
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icy  hills  which  loomed  larger  and  larger  be- 
fore us;  passing  sometimes  over  stony  wastes, 
sometimes  over  old  lava,  pleasantly  covered 
with  birch  copse  about  six  feet  high,  Wc 
forded  the  rapid  Hvitk,  whose  white  waters 
told  of  the  neighbouring  glaciers,  and  came 
pretty  late  to  a  grassy  knoll  encircled  by  a. 
rivulet,  where  stood  the  farm  of  Kalman- 
stunga.  There  are  depressmg  moments  in 
all  journeys,  and  this  was  one  of  them,"  as 
for  the  first  time  we  had  arranged  to  sleep  in 
a  farm,  A  good  deal  of  roughing  and  fatigue 
are  involved  in  Icelandic  travel,  but  they  are 
easily  home,  owing  to  the  pure  wholesome 
air,  which  soon  puts  the  traveller  in  first-rate 
condition.  It  was  most  pleasant  to  wake  in 
the  tent  to  its  morning  freshness,  and  the 
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scent  of  grass  and  thyme,  and  we  found  the 
churches  also  quite  airy ;  but  in  an  average 
larm,  the  Uttle  window  of  the  timber  guest- 
room is  not  made  to  open,  and  the  air  has 
to  pass  through  tlie  low  winding  earthen  pas- 
sage among  ever-increasing  odours  before  it 
reaches  the  door.  Our  window  did  some- 
times get  broken,  but  this  place  was  too  far 
inland,  and  glass  therefore  too  precious, 
for  an  accident  to  happen.  Earth  houses 
are  discouraged  now  by  th6  Government. 
In  Reykjavik,  timber  and  stone  only  are 
employed :  of  the  latter,  of  course,  there  is 
plenty,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  want  of  lime. 

The  walls  of  these  earth  houses  are  about 
two  feet  thick ;  on  the  roof  fine  grass  grows, 
duly  mown  for  hay ;  there  sit  the  dogs  on 
the  look-out,  ready  to  jump  down  at  any 
alarm.  The  passages  are  winding,  to  ex- 
clude the  wind,  and  often  too  low  to  stand 
in  upright ;  the  rooms  are  mere  arched 
caverns  j  in  the  kitchen  only  are  any  arrange- 
ments for  fire,  such  as  a.  few  rougli  stones  to 
hold  the  sticks  together,  and  a  hole  in  the  roof 
to  let  out  what  smoke  is  not  deposited  as  soot 
on  the  walls.  There  is  little  furniture,  and 
often  a  good  deal  of  dirt.  Out  of  these  dis- 
mal abodes,  however,  would  come  courteous 
women  bearing  trays  of  excellent  coffee  and 
delicious  cream,  which  were  often  served  to 
us  on  the  grass  outside.  Here  at  Kalman- 
Stunga  the  guest-room  was  not  so  bad  as  it 
looked  :  it  was  rather  high,  so  all  the  oftener 
did  we  hit  against  a  low  beam  which  ran 
right  across  it.  The  depressing  closeness  of 
the  night  made  the  freshness  of  the  morning 
air  outside  seem  the  more  delicious. 

The  interior  of  Iceland,  as  is  generally 
known,  is  a  great  uninhabited  grassless 
desert,  for  the  population  (only  about  70,000 
for  an  area  one-fourth  lai^er  than  Iieland) 
is  mostly  confined  to  the  sea-shores  and 
neighbouring  valleys.  In  going  from  coast 
to  coast  this  desert  must  be  crossed ;  it  edges 
the  inhabited  land  as  die  sea  does  on  the 
other  side,  and  gives  it  a  wild  charm, — for  us, 
at  least,  who  suffer  from  over-population. 
We  were  now  on  the  borders  of  this  region, 
crossing  a  great  valley  or  plain  of  old  lava, 
with  a  bac^ound  of  snow  mountains.  The 
lava  was  rather  like  a  very  rent  and 
crevassed  glacier,  hut  all  black,  the  sombre 
colouring  being  only  relieved  by  the  patches 
of  grey  and  yellow  lichen.  Right  in  the 
middle  rose  the  isolated  conical  hill.  Brick's 
Jokiill,  with  dark  crags  below,  and  perpetual 
snow  and  ice  above.  Even  on  that  sunny 
day,  the  scene  conveyed  the  strongest  im- 
pression of  vast,  weird,  remote  desolation. 


We  rode  over  the  lava  till  we  reached  a 
great  gaping  pit,  and  then  dismounting  we 
clambered  down  over  rough  rocks  into  the 
cave  of  Surtsheller,  which  they  say  runs 
for  two  miles  underground.  The  floor  of 
the  cavern  was  of  transparent  hard  ice, 
covered  near  the  entrance  with  some  inches 
of  water.  The  hist  sight  of  daylight,  look- 
ing back,  was  therefore  very  pretty,  as  the 
ice  gave  a  perfect  blue  reflection  of  the 
overarching  rocks.  Now  lighting  candles, 
we  scrambled  on  over  icy  slopes.  Down  in 
the  clear  depths  we  could  see  the  slrange 
black  shapes  of  the  lava,  as  Dante  saw  the 
traitors  like  flies  in  amber  in  the  ice  of 
his  frozen  Inferno.  All  this  cavern  must 
have  been  once  a  hu^e  bubble  in  the 
boiling  lava,  and  these  fantastic  boulders 
flung  from  some  furious  volcano,  Tlien 
came  the  frost-giants  and  made  the  place 
their  summer  palace ;  for  where  (he  cavern 
is  at  its  highest,  and  the  clear  ice  stands 
in  tall  columns,  and  fretted  arches  reach- 
ing to  the  roof,  it  is  curious  and  pretty 
enough  for  any  fairy  tale.  In  the  light 
of  oar  torch,  the  whole  place  flashed  back 
prismatic  colours  with  a  blaze  that  made 
our  two  little  candles  seem  very  dim 
when  it  was  out.  At  the  far  end  of  the 
cave,  in  a  hollow  rock,  we  found  seals  and 
coins  and  carved  names  left  by  former  tra- 
vellers, some  of  them  dating  from  early  in 
die  century.  We  added  our  names,  as  we 
were  the  first  ladies  who  liad  been  in  the 
caverns — not  that  there  is  any  special  diffi- 
culty about  going  there,  but  that,  speaking 
broadly,  no  ladies  travel  in  Iceland."  We 
were  glad  to  return  to  the  warm  daylight, 
feeling  convinced  that  the  outlaws  who  once 
inhabited  these  caves  must  soon  have  be- 
come the  most  rheumatic  of  men. 

Our  way  hence  grew  most  desolate — 
over  stony  plains,  between  shapeless  hills, 
swept  by  the  keen  north  wind.  A  brown 
desert  strewed  with  stones  often  succeeds  a 
plain  of  thick  rich  grass  in  Iceland,  with 
as  sharp  a  difference  as  a  ploughed  field 
borders  a  meadow,  and  we  passed  several 
such  alternations  this  day.  At  last  the 
country  improved,  fine-shaped  conical  moun- 
t^uE  opened  to  the  west,  and  we  were  glad, 
after  ten  hours  of  travel,  to  halt  at  the  farm 
and  chapel  of  Nordtunga,  where  Gislason 
left  us  to  ride  straight  on  to  the  port  of 
Bordcrey,  as  we  had  ascertained  the  steamer 
was  expected  there  next  day.     One  advan- 
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tage  only  accrued  from  the  absence  of  our 
clieery  guide ;  as  he  spoke  English  about  as 
well  as  we  did,  our  very  broken  Icelandic 
liad  not  hitherto  had  the  same  leason  to 
be  exercised  as  now,  when  we  were  wholly 
dependent  on  it.  ^Ve  found  even  our  slight 
knowledge  of  the  language  most  useful, 
not  only  for  the  usual  reasons,  bat  because 
it  made  the  people  so  friendly.  Though 
it  is  rash  to  geueralise  about  the  cha- 
racter of  a  nation  after  a  stay  of  hardly 
three  months,  I  will  venture  to  say  this,  that 
without  some  knowledge  of  their  language 
it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  character  of 
the  Icelanders.  This  would  seem  too  obvious 
to  be  worth  mentioning,  but  for  the  strange 
assertions  frequently  published  by  hasty 
tourists  who  scamper  through  the  country 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  lalk  of  the  people  as  if 
tliey  knew  all  about  them  without  under- 
standing a  word  they  say.  Danish, 
English,  and  French  are  much  understood 
at  Reykjavik,  but  no  language  except  their 
own  is  of  great  use  up  the  country.  I  have 
often  observed  that  people  there,  who  at 
Arst  sight  appeared  indifferent  and  reserved, 
when  they  heard  our  Icelandic,  which  no 
doubt  was  enough  to  make  them  laugh,  at 
once  became  full  of  kindness  and  interest. 
They  would  compliment  our  lame  efforts 
and  try  to  teach  us  more,  and  we  used  to 
have  plenty  of  lively  talk.  Sime  say 
Icelanders  do  not  understand  a  joke ;  they 
probably  mean  an  English  one,  for  our  experi- 
ence was  that  the  sarcastic  playfulness  of  the 
old  skalds  is  not  uncommon  to  this  day, 
and  that  they  venture  sometimes  to  amuse 
themselves  even  at  the  expense  of  that 
august  being,  the  Great  Eritish  Tourist. 

We  made  some  progress  in  talking  before 
we  left  the  island,  but  we  found  the  grand 
old  language  very  difficult.  The  verbs  most 
in  use  are  very  strong,  and  hard  to  master ; 
nouns  are  of  any  of  the  three  genders  without 
rule  or  reason  apparent  to  foreigners,  and  have 
many  declensions;  everything  is  dechned, 
even  some  numerals,  and  all  proper  names  as 
iif  Latin.  And  the  root- vowels  frequently 
change  with  the  cases.  Moreover  every- 
body speaks  good  grammar.  The  general 
tone  of  voice  is  toll  and  refined,  the  language 
at  a  distance  sounds  like  well-spoken  but 
rather  slurred  English,  while  many  old  words 
Still  used  in  Scotland  which  have  dropped 
out  of  modern  English,  strike  with  homely 
familiarity  on  the  ear.  The  language  is  very 
rich,  possessing  many  words  which  require  a 
paraphrase  to  translate  them,  and  it  has  that 
conciseness,   fire,    and  nobility    of  expres- 


sion in  which  modem  German  is  so  markedly 
dehcient,  and  which  Matthew  Arnold  refers 
to  the  Celtic  element  in  the  English 
language.  How  he  would  account  for  it  in 
this  ancient  Teutonic  tongue  I  cannot  tell. 

We  stayed  three  days  at  Nordtunga,  and 
two  of  them  were  miserable,  with  a  dull 
unchanging  iron-grey  sky  above,  and  a 
strong  never-ceasing  blast  blowing  from  the 
north,  like  the  curreot  of  an  icy  river.  My 
friend  and  I  asked  each  other  if  this  was 
July,  and  why  we  came  to  Iceland.  The 
middle  day,  the  371)1  of  July,  the  wind  was 
west,  and  the  weather  warm  and  lovely. 
We  rode  over  to  Mr.  Ritchie's  salmon 
fishery  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hviti  on 
fiorgar  Fiord,  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
miles  off,  accompanied  by  the  farmer  and 
his  wife ;  we  went  there  partly  to  beg  for 
bread,  as  we  had  only  short-bread  left, 
which  does  not  go  well  with  ham  and  game. 
We  spent  a  charming  day  on  tlie  pretty 
rocks  below  the  purple  mountains  that  edge 
the  Borgar  Fiord.  I  do  not  detail  our  pleasant 
ride,  it  was  the  old  story  of  bright  rivers,  deep 
bogs,  green  meadows,  snow-hills  above  us,  and 
lovely  colouring.  But  when  by  eleven  p.m. 
I  had  got  back  to  my  lonely  quarters  in  the 
chapel,  the  north  wind  had  returned,  and 
was  howling  among  the  rafters,  and  making 
such  a  din  that  the  circling  band  of  grave- 
mounds  which  separated  me  from  all  living  ' 
things  might  have  been  letting  their  worst 
inmates  out  to  shriek  in  the  blasts  which 
shook  the  little  building.  However,  in  spite 
of  too  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  what  are 
called  "  popular  superstitions,"  by  day-light,  I 
I  did  not  envy  my  &iend  in  the  stuffy  farm.      { 

On  our  way  north  we  stopped  two  nights 
at  Hvammr,  where  the  clergyman  and  his 
pretty  young  wife  received  us  cordially.  The 
house  was  certainly  not  good,  the  passages 
being  like  branching  caverns  where  you 
knocked  your  head  against  the  roof,  and 
Stumbled  into  puddles  of  water  on  the  way 
to  the  good  wooden  guest-room.  But  there 
were  books,  and  thmgs  were  clean,  and  the 
mistress  of  the  house  showed  us  stores  of 
old  and  handsome  jewellery,  and  her  beaih 
tiful  Icelandic  costume  of  green  cloth  and 
velvet,  which  we  coaxed  one  of  the  girls  to 
put  on.  She  looked  like  the  stately  heroine 
of  a  Saga  in  it,  and  I  recognised  a  resem- 
blance to .  the  costume  of  recumbent  figures 
on  old  tombs  of  Normandy. 

Then  we  rode  over  the  desert  Holta- 
vordzheide  to  the  uorthem  shore.  First 
mounting  over  wild  locks  above  a  tumultuous 
river,  we  reached  a  little  lonely  house  on  the 
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edge  of  the  desert  land ;  there  lived 
woman,  earth-red  in  colour,  strange  in 
manner,  a  sort  of  mountain  gnome.  She 
examined  our  hands  and  ears,  in  search,  she 
said,  of  gold ;  in  Italy  one  would  have 
suspected  bandit  relatives  lying  in  wail 
further  on,  but  in  Iceland  it  was  mere 
feminine  curiosity — the  only  womanly  trait 
visible  in  the  gnome.  This  day  we  met 
nobody,  and  there  was  hardly  any  track:  we 
plodded  as  best  we  could  across  a  high  table- 
land, over  bog,  or  rock,  or  stones.  Snow 
had  fallen  there  during  the  late  northerly 
storm,  which  Gislason  had  encountered  in 
full  fury  the  night  he  had  ridden  from  Nord- 
tunga,  and  he  had  had  some  trouble  in 
forcing  the  loose  ponies  against  it.  Most 
dreary  must  this  heath  be  in  bad  weather, 
though  this  day  it  was  not  without  its  own 
wild  charm,  especially  when  from  the  upland 
ridge  we  sighted  the  northern  sea — the 
Arctic  ocean.  From  thence  the  ride  by  a 
river  with  many  waterfalls  was  less  dreary 
than  above.  We  stopped  at  Melar,  a  big 
tidy  farm  in  the  valley  at  the  head  of  Hrula 
Fiord,  such  a  usual  halting  place  for  travellers 
that  it  is  almost  an  inn.  The  chaises, 
usually  so  moderate,  were  here  high  enough 
to  make  us  criticize  our  accommodation,  for 
there  was  no  "  gift  horse  "  in  the  question, 
and  the  Bonder,  a  rich  fellow  who  sauntered 
about  with  a  perpetual  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
watching  every  one  else  hard  at  work  at  the 
hay,  has  not  fairly  grasped  the  traveller's  side 
of  the  innkeeper's  trade. 

I  rode  next  day  the  ten  miles  to  Borderey 
in  an  hour,  being  unencumbered  with  bag- 
gage ;  the  active  ponies  hardly  slackening 
their  pace  over  seaweed-covered  rocks  and 
bits  of  bad  ground,  which  could  scarcely 
have  been  crossed  at  all  by  an  average 
English  horse.  The  ancient 'port  of  Bor- 
derey, which  looks  large  on  the  map,  consists 
merely  of  a  big  store,  a  merchant's  house, 
and  a  flag-staff.  The  merchant,  who  has  lost 
a  leg,  and  has  a  special  regard  for  Scottish 
people,  from  grateful  memories  of  the  late 
Professor  Syme,  entertained  us  hospitably, 
as  did  the  ladies  of  his  family.  It  seemed 
strange  to  see  fashionable  wall-papers  and 
white  and  gold  shutters  in  this  remote  comer 
of  the  world. 

The  ride  back  to  Melar  that  sunny  even- 
ing was  delightful.  The  path  overhung  the 
narrow  sea,  so  lonely  as  regards  humanity, 
but  all  alive  with  birds — eider-ducks,  sea- 
gulls, and  swans.  The  great  northern  diver 
laughed,  the  lesser  diver  wailed,  and  every  dis- 
charge of  the  gun  woke  on  all  sides  a  startling 


clamour.  We  splashed  across  the  head  ol 
the  Fiord  to  where  a  herd  of  three  hundred 
ponies  was  grazing ;  of  all  colours  and 
qualities,  tossing  their  wild  manes  as  they 
chased  over  the  grass,  or  standing  reflected 
in  the  river  in  the  intense  sunshine,  they 
enlivened  the  grassy  foreground  of  the  snow- 
capped hills  and  rock-bound  sea. 

No  steamer  appeared,  so  after  three  days 
we  continued  our  journey  to  the  north  up  the 
Hruta  Fiord.  We  were  accompanied  a  good 
way  by  an  eagle,  the  coolest  of  all  birds,  for 
Gisktson  shot  him  on  the  wing  as  he  slowly 
sailed  past,  and  we  saw  he  was  hit  by  the 
feathers  which  fell ;  but  the  gun  was  loaded 
with  very  small  shot,  and  he  seemed  to 
despise  us  too  much  even  to  avoid  us,  con- 
stantly perching  beside  us  a  little  out  of 
range,  and  keeping  us  in  sight  loi  miles. 
Two  more  eagles  came  close  to  us  this  day, 
and  on  the  heath  we  crossed  the  birds 
seemed  to  be  wonderfully  tame.  Then  we 
turned  west  over  waste  lands  and  quaking 
morasses,  commanding  fine  views  of  the 
Hruta,  and  presently  Breida  Fiords.  It  was 
a  grand  though  gloomy  journey,  for  the  day 
was  cloudy,  and  the  landscape,  vast  in  scale, 
was  utterly  desolate.  Towards  evening  the 
sky  lighted  up  behind  the  mountain-ch^n  to 
the  west,  showing  range  beyond  range  of  the 
wild  hills,  which  defy  the  great  Atlantic 
waves  in  the  north-west  promontory  of  Ice- 
land. Wistfully  I  looked  at  them  with  an 
unappeased  craving  to  explore  them.  There 
were  reasons  against  it ;  but  it  seemed  dull, 
at  such  a  point  of  interest,  to  "pause  and 
make  an  end."  We  pitched  our  com- 
fortable little  tent  when  we  were  tired,  and 
pitied  travellers  who  go  from  inn  to  inn. 

Next  day  we  turned  regretfully  south,  and 
spent  three  days  here  and  there  in  L^jtdale, 
which,  had  it  been  less  pretty,  would  have 
been  to  me  full  of  interest  owing  to  the 
Sagas.  Morris's  charming  poem  of  the 
"  liovers  of  Gudnin "  gives  an  episode  of 
the  quaint  old  Laxdala  Saga,  life-like  in  its 
simplicity,  and  bringing  ancient  days  and  cus- 
toms freshly  back,  especially  in  this  country, 
essentially  unchanged.  Dreaming  of  Kiartan, 
Bodli,  and  Gudrun,  and  all  their  sad  intense 
story,  so  long  past  yet  so  living  still,  I  rode 
down  to  the  shores  of  the  Hvamrar  Fiord, 
The  evening  was  splendid,  and  most  impres- 
sive was  that  great  lonely  sea  rolling  in  heavy 
breakers  on  the  lonely  shore.  A  dark  purple 
mountain  rose  on  one  side,  and  above  it  was 
wrapped  in  a  cloud  blazing  with  those  celestial 
colours  that  one  can  remember  but  dimly, 
and  never  describe.     Little  islands  showed  ia 
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dusky  puqjle  against  the  gold  where  the  Fiord 
opened  into  the  wider  Breida  Fiord,  and  the 
far  mountain-peaks  of  the  north-west  penin- 
sula rose  beyond.  To  the  south-west  another 
fine  mountain -range  closed  the  prospect ; 
here  wheeled  the  sea-gulls,  there  many  swans 
were  sporting ;  otherwise,  with  all  this  extent 
and  beauty,  we  saw  no  life. 

The  parson  at  Hjardarholt  (Kiartan's 
Hjardarhoh)  received  us  kindly.  The  place 
is  still  girdled  with  the  bog  where  his  enemies 
hid  his  sword.  Opposite,  at  Hauskuld- 
stadr  Farm,  still  the  bum  runs  below  the 
Tun,  or  in-field,  where  Hauskuld  overheard 
his,  as  he  thought,  dumb  slave  telling  her 
little  boy  how  she  was  the  King  of  Ire- 
land's daughter  j  eight  centuries  ago,  but 
the  centuries  make  few  changes  here.  For- 
tunately they  have  laid  the  vampires  or 
walkers-again,  as  ghosts  are  called  in  Ice- 
landic as  in  Scotch.  A  very  bad  one  lived 
hereabou  ts, — H  rap  p, — most  unpleasantinlife, 
when  he  died  his  family  were  weak  enough 
to  consent  to  his  request  that  he  should  be 
buried  head  upwards  at  the  kitchen  door, 
that  he  might  still  be  able  to  "  take  a  look 
round;"  and  a  pretty  Ufe  he  led  them,  for 
he  became  a  dangerous  vampire. 

The  Laxk,  or  Salmon  River,  is  very  pretty. 
I  rode  with  our  guide  to  a  charming  water- 
fall and  dark  pool  among  the  grey  rocks, 
where  large  salmon-trout  rose  freely  to  the 
fly,  and  showed  fine  sport  in  the  swirls  and 
rapids  lower  down.  This  was  a  regular 
fishing  day,  warm  and  showery,  rare  during 
our  stay  in  Iceland,  where  the  weather 
was  generally,  if  cloudy,  too  cold,  and  if 
fine,  too  bright  for  good  fly-fishing.  Though 
so  much  salmon  is  taken  in  boxes,  there  seems 
but  little  sport.  1  never  saw  any  one  fish- 
ing with  the  rod.  In  very  hot  weather  we 
have  been  amused  by  going  down  among 
rocky  pools  to  see  the  men  lower  little  hand- 
nets  into  the  water,  and  then  with  stones 
and  shouts  Gearing  the  salmon,  who  gene- 


rally thereupon  went  into  the  net  by  twos 
and  threes,  we  could  not  clearly  understand 
on  what  principle.  The  salmon  are  excel- 
lent and  very  abundant.  It  was  charming 
to  watch  them,  in  some  rivers,  working  up 
stream,  sometimes  eight  or  ten  in  the  air  at 
once  leaping  at  the  falls.  Last  year  at  least 
they  averaged  smaller  than  our  Scottish  fish, 
whereas  the  trout  and  char,  both  river 
and  loch,  were  very  large  and  heavy.  Far 
frntn  all  population,  there  seemed  no  reason 
against  fishing  freely ;  but  some  of  the  rivers, 
as  the  one  near  Reykjavik,  are  preserved. 

We  left  the, Dales  by  the  fine  pass  of 
Kvenna-brekka,  mounting  between  walls  of 
shadowy  basalt  to  a  table-land  with  a  grand 
view  of  icy  or  purple  hills,  rendered  magni- 
ficent that  night  by  the  extraordinary  splen- 
dour of  the  sunseL  Hence  we  scrambled 
down  into  a  narrow  desolate  valley,  over- 
hung by  the  curious  conical  mountain,  fiaula, 
of  which  I  have  given  a  sketch,  taken  outside 
the  pass.  Till  lately  no  one  had  ascended 
Baula,  which  was  formerly  considered  one  of 
the  gates  of  fairy-land,  and  it  is  still  whispered 
that  those  who  go  up  the  right  way  and  in 
the  right  frame  of  mind,  may  meet  the  elf- 
folk.  Anything  seemed  possible,  as  we 
picked  our  way  after  dark  over  wild  rocks, 
guided  chiefly  by  the  glitter  of  the  river ;  and 
indeed  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  old  beliefs 
should  still  linger  in  these  solitudes,  where 
man  is  so  insignificant,  and  nature  so  power- 
ful. Eastward  still,  by  the  long  grassy  valley 
of  Lundr,  where  we  camped  for  the  last  lime 
by  a  farm  called  England,  i.e.  meadow-land, 
TTience,  a  beautiful  mountain  ride  brought 
us  to  Tingvellir,  and  so  back  to  Reykjavik, 
after  a  charming  excursion  of  twenty-two 
days.  It  was  the  more  successful  because 
we  only  travelled  on  really  fine  days,  never 
hurrying  on  in  bad  weather,  which,  in  Iceland 
even  more  than  elsewhere,  spoils  all  the  en- 
joyment of  travel. 

B.  J.  o. 
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THE  CHEVIOT   HILLS. 

Bv  JAMES  GEDUE,  F.R.S. 


I  HAVE  described  the  condition  of  the 
Cheviot  district  during  the  climax  of  the 
Ice  Age  as  one  of  intense  arctic  cold,  thi 
whole  ridge  of  hills  being  then  completely 
smothered  in  snow  and  ice.  This  excessive 
climate,  however,  did  not  last  continuously 
throughout  the  so-called  glacial  era,  but  was 
interrupted  by  more  than  one  mild  inter- 
glacial  period.  We  have  evidence  in  Scot- 
md,  as  in  other  countries,  to  show  that  the 
great  confluent  ice-masses  melted  away  so  as 
to  uncover  all  tlie  low  grounds  and  permit 
the  rc-appearance  of  plants  and  animals. 
Rivers  again  watered  the  land,  and  numerous 
lakes  diversified  the  face  of  the  country. 
Willows,  hazels,  and  aiders  grew  in  the 
sheltered  valleys,  oak-trees  flourished  in  the 
low  grounds,  and  Scotch  firs  clustered  upon 
the  hili-slopes,  A  strong,  grassy  vegetation 
covered  wide  areas,  and  sedges  and  rushes 
luxuriated  in  marshy  places  and  encroached 
upon  the  margins  of  the  lakes.  The 
mammoth,  or  woolly-coated  elephant,  roamed 
over  the  land,  and  among  its  congeners  were 
the  extinct  ox,  the  horse,  the  Irish  elk,  and 
the  reindeer.  After  such  a  temperate  condi- 
tion of  things  had  continued  for  some  time — 
probably  for  thousands  of  years — the  land, 
during  the  last  interglacial  period,  became 
gradually  submei^ed  to  a  depth  of  upwards 
of  five  hundred  feet,  and  a  cold,  ungenial  sea, 
in  which  flourished  species  of  northern  and 
arctic  shells,  covered  all  the  low  grounds  of 
Scotland.  The  cold  continuing  to  increase, 
our  glaciers  descended  for  the  last  time  from 
the  mountains  and  encroached  upon  the  bed 
of  the  sea,  until  they  became  confluent, 
fairly  usuq>ing  the  floor  of  the  German  Ocean, 
and  pushing  back  the  western  seas  as  far  as, 
and  even  beyond,  the  islands  of  the  Outer 
Hebrides.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  such  great  changes  of  climate  occurred 
several  times  during  the  glacial  era,  which 
thus  seems  to  have  consisted  of  an  alternation 
of  cold  and  genial  periods.  But  as  the  last 
phase  in  this  extraordinary  series  of  changes 
was  a  cold  one,  during  which  the  great 
glaciers  scoured  the  face  of  the  country,  we 
now  obtain  only  a  few  scattered  traces  of  the 
genial  conditions  that  characterized  the  pre- 
ceding mild,  interglacia!  periods.  Vegetable 
.accumulations,  lake  and  river  deposits,  with 


mammalian  remains,  marine  beds  and  their 
shelly  contents,  were  ail  ploughed  up  under- 
neath the  ice,  and  to  a  very  large  extent 
entirely  demolished.  Here  and  there,  how- 
ever, we  find  in  the  till  or  boulder-clay  that 
marks  the  last  cold  period,  wasted  fragments 
of  trees,  tusks  of  mammoths,  and  broken 
sea  shells;  while  underneath  the  till  we 
occasionally  come  upon  old  lake  deposits 
with  vegetable  and  mammalian  remains,  or, 
as  the  case  may  be,  beds  of  marine  origin 
well  stocked  with  sea-shells  of  arctic  species. 
And  these  freshwater  and  marine  beds 
repose,  in  many  cases,  upon  an  older  accu- 
mulation of  till,  which  belongs  to  some  of 
the  earlier  cold  periods  of  the  glacial  era. 
In  the  Cheviot  district  proper,  the  traces  of 
mild,  interglacial  conditions  are  very  slight, 
but  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  we  find 
them  more  strongly  markedT  Thus,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Slitrig,  near  Hawick,  we  notice 
freshwater  beds  with  peaty  matter  lying 
between  a  lower  and  an  upper  till  or  boulder- 
clay  i  and  intei^lacial  freshwater  beds  also 
appear  in  the  neighbouring  county  of 
Peebles,  particularly  in  the  valley  of  the 
Leithan  Water.  Again,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tweed  near  Carham,  there  occur  interglacial 
beds  in  which  I  detected  numerous  bones  of 
water-rats  and  frogs.  These  interglacial 
remains  acquire  a  peculiar  interest  when  we 
come  to  view  the  "superficial  deposits"  of 
Scotland  in  connection  with  those  of  England 
and  the  continent;  for,  as  I  have  endea- 
voured to  show  elsewhere,'  it  is  ntost  likely 
that  the  ancient  gravels  ot  England,  which 
contain  the  earliest  traces  of  man,  belong  for 
the  most  part  to  interglacial  times;  and  the 
extraordinary  changes  of  climate  described 
above  may  therefore  have  been  actually  wit- 
nessed by  human  eyes.  Indeed,  I  believe  it 
was  the  advent  of  the  last  cold  period  of  the 
Ice  Age  that  drove  out  the  old  tribes  who  used 
the  rude  flint  implements  that  are  now  found 
in  the  gravel  deposits  and  caves  of  England, 
and  who  occupied  the  British-area  along  with 
>,  hippopotami,  rhinoceroses,  elephants, 
hyjenas,  and  other  animals.  The  men  who 
enteied  Britain  after  the  final  disappearance 
of  arctic  conditions,  were  more  advanced  in 
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civilisation,  and  were  accompanied  by  a  very 
different  assemblage  of  aninials— by  a  group 
represented  by  oxen,  sheep,  dogs,  and  other 
creatures,  most  of  which  are  stilt  indigenous 
to  Britain. 

But  to  return  to  the  Cheviots.  When  the 
final  cold  period  had  reached  its  climax,  and 
the  ice-sheet  began  lo  melt  away  for  the  last 
time,  the  tops  of  the  hills  then  once  more 
became  uncovered,  and  large  blocks,  de- 
tached by  the  action  of  the  frost,  fell  upon 
the  surface  of  the  glaciers,  and  were  borne 
down  the  valleys,  some  of  them  to  become 
stranded  here  and  there  on  the  hill-slopes, 
others  to  be  carried  far  away  from  the  Cheviot 
area  and  dropped  at  last  over  Northumberland 
and  Durham,  or  even  farther  south.  As  the 
melting  of  the  ice  continued,  and  the  glacier 
of  the  Tweed  ceased  to  reach  the  sea,  great 
accumulations  of  gravel  and  sand  were 
formed.  Underneath  the  ice,  sub-glacial 
streams  ploughed  out  the  till,  and  paved 
their  hidden  courses  with  gravel  and  sand. 
In  summer  time,  the  heat  was  probably 
greater  than  is  now  the  case  in  these  ladtudes, 
and  this  high  temperature  must  have  given 
rise  to  great  floods  consequent  on  the 
melting  of  the  snow  and  ice,  and  the  fall  of 
excessive  rains.  The  whole  surface  of  the 
Tweed  glacier  was  abundantly  washed  with 
water,  which,  pouring  down  by  clefts  and 
holes  in  the  ice,  swelled  all  the  sub-glacial 
streams  and  rivers.  At  the  same  time,  floods 
descending  from  the  Lammermuirs  and  the 
Cheviots,  pushed  with  them  vast  quantities 
of  shingle,  gravel,  and  sand,  part  of  which 
was  swept  upon  the  surface  of  the  Tweed 
glacier,  while  much  seems  to  have  gathered 
along  its  flanks,  forming  banks  and  ridges 
running  parallel  with  the  course  of  the 
valley. 

At  last  the  time  came  when  the  ice  had 
fairly  vanished  firom  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Tweed,  and  we  now  walk  over  its  bed  and 
mark  the  long  ridges  and  banks  of  shingle 
and  gravel  that  were  formed  by  the  sub- 
glacial  streams  and  rivers,  and  the  somewhat 
similar  accumulations  that  gathered  along  the 
sides  of  the  glacier  at  the  foot  of  the  Lam- 
mennuir  Hills.  Here  and  there,  also,  we 
note  the  heaps  (t.e.  moraines)  of  shingle, 
earth,  clay,  and  dAris,  with  large  erratics 
which  travelled  on  the  surface  of  the  ice,  and 
were  dropped  upon  the  ground  as  that  ice 
melted  away.  All  the  loose  erratics  that  lie 
at  the  surface  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Tweed  valley  have  come  from  the  west. 
Some  of  them  rest  upon  hard  rock,  oihei^ 
upon  till,  and  yet  others  crown  the  tops  and 


,  slopes  of  gravel  and  sand  hillocks,  or  appear 
in  low  mounds  of  morainic  origb. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  one 
traces  the  footsteps  of  the  retiring  glaciers  in 
mounds  and  hummocks  of  rude,  earthy 
d^ris,  blocks,  and  rock-rubbish.  These  are 
terminal  moraines,  and  they  indicate  certain 
pauses  in  the  recession  of  the  ice.  The  most 
remarkable  examples  occur  in  the  valley  of 
the  Kale  Water,  at  Blinkbonny,  a  mile  or  so 
above  the  village  of  Eckford.  At  that  place 
a  bank  of  moraine  matter  at  one  time 
blocked  up  the  valley  of  the  Kale,  and  thus 
formed  a  wide  and  extensive  lake,  that 
I  stretched  up  to  and  beyond  Morebattk-. 
'  Numerous  curious  hillocks  of  gravel  anil 
'  sand  are  banked  against  the  moraine,  and 
point  to  the  action  of  the  flood-waters  that 
!  escaped  from  the  melting  glacier.  Other 
!  gravelly  moraine  mounds  occur  higher  up 
.  the  same  valley,  as  near  Gnibbit  Milt. 
I  These  last  tell  us  of  a  time  when  the  Kale 
'  glacier  had  retreated  still  further,  so  as  to 
'  have  its  terminal  front  near  where  More- 
!  battle  now  is.  Wreaths  and  hummocks  of 
gravel  and  sand,  extending  &om  Grubbit  to 
the  north-east,  along  the  hollow  in  the  hills 
that  leads  to  Yetholm  Loch,  indicate  the 
course  taken  by  a  portion  of  the  torrents  that 
'  escaped  from  the  ice  in  summer-time.  In 
other  hiil-valleys,  similar  indications  of  ancient 
local  glaciers  may  be  seen.  Some  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  these  appear  upon  tJie 
'  aiopes  and  in  the  valleys  that  drain  into  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Jed.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  mounds  and  hillocks,  made  up  ol 
coarse  earthy  d^ris  and  rock-rubbish  j  some- 
'  times  these  are  solitary  and  rest  in  the  throat 
of  a  valley,  at  otlier  times  they  are  scattered 
all  over  the  hill-slopes  and  valley-bottom. 
One  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  what  they 
]  mean — they  indicate  clearly  the  presence  of 
insignificant  glaciers  which  were  soon  to 
vanish  away.  The  larger  and  better-defined 
mounds  are  true  terminal  moraines,  while  the 
scattered  heaps  of  rubbish  point  out  for  us 
the  beds  in  which  the  glaciers  lay.  Thus, 
from  the  sea-coast  up  to  the  highest  ridge  of 
this  border  country,  we  follow  die  spoor  of 
I  the  melting-ice ;  passing  from  massive  and 
I  wide-spread  deposits  of  till,  gravel,  and  sand, 
'  and  angular  debris  in  the  low  grounds,  up  to 
I  insignificant  heaps  and  scatterings  of  rock- 
I  rubbish  and  angular  boulders  at  the  higher 
levels  of  the  country. 

Several  more  or  less  extensive  flats  in  the 
Jiill-valleys  indicate  the  formi:r  presence  of 
lakes  which  have  since  become  obliterated 
by  Uie  action  of  die  streams.     But,  by  far 
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the  most  conspicuous  example  of  such  siltcd- 
up  lakes  is  that  of  the  Kale  valtey,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.  In  the 
later  stages  of  the  Ice  Age  that  river-valley 
must  have  existed  as  a  lake  from  Marlfield 
up  to  and  beyond  Morebattle.  Indeed, 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  even  within 
historical  times  a  considerable  lake  over- 
spread the  flat  grounds  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. The  name  Morebattk  is  supposed  to 
mean  the  "  village  by  the  lake,"  and,  up  to  a 
few  years  ago,  there  was  a  sheet  of  water 
called  Linton  Loch  a  little  to  the  east  of 
Morebattle.  But  this  has  been  drained  by  the 
proprietor,  and  is  now  represented  by  only 
two  insignificant  pools.  The  present  course 
of  the  Kale  between  Marlfield  and  Kale- 
mouth  is  of  post-glacial  age— the  old  pre- 
glacia]  and  interglacia!  course  being  filled  up 
with  drifted  materials.  As  the  appearances 
at  this  'place  are  somewhat  typical  of  many 
■of  the  valleys  of  the  Cheviot  district,  I  may 
briefly  summarise  the  history  of  the  More- 
battle  lake. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  last,  great  age  of 
ice  the  Kale  would  seem  to  have  flowed 
from  Marlfield,  close  to  the  line  now  followed 
by  the  turnpike  road  asfarasEasteiWooden, 
after  whith  it  passed  near  the  present  sites 
of  J^linkbonny  and  Mosstower,  and  so  on 
to  ilie  Teviot,  which  it  joined  some  little 
distance  above  Kalemouth.  During  the  Ice 
Age  many  of  the  old  river  courses  were 
completely  choked  up  with  clay,  stones, 
and  gravel,  so  that  when  the  ice  melted 
away  the  rivers  did  not  always  or  even 
often  regain  their  old  channels.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  the  Kale,  we  find  that  the 
present  course  of  the  river  beiow  Marlfield 
IS  ol  recent  or  post-glacial  age,  having  been 
excavated  by  the  river  since  the  close  of  the 
glacial  epoch.  The  old  or  pie-glacial  course 
lies  completely  choked  up  and  concealed 
under  the  rubbish  shot  into  it  at  a  time  when 
glacier  ice  filled  all  the  valley  of  the  Kale 
down  to  Marlfield.  At  this  latter  place  the 
Kaleglacierseemstohavemadeaconsiderable 
pause — it  ceased  for  some  time  to  retreat — 
and  thus  a  heavy  bank  of  gravel,  sand,  shingle, 
«arth,  blocks,  and  angular  rubbish  gathered 
in  front  of  it,  and  obliterated  the  old  river 
course  into  which  they  were  dropped.  When 
the  glacier  at  last  disappeared,  a  lake  was 
formed  above  the  morainic  dam  that  dosed 
the  valley  below  Marlfield,  and  the  outflDw 
of  the  lake  took  place  at  a  point  lying  some 
little  distance  to  the  north  of  the  old  or  pre; 
glacial  course  of  the  Kale.  By  slow  degrees 
the  river  excavated  a  new  chaonel  for  itself 


in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  rocks,  and  in  doing 
so  gradually  lowered  the  level  of  the  waters. 
This  and  the  silting  action  of  the  Kale  and 
its  feeders  slowly  converted  the  lake  hollow 
into  a  broad  alluvial  flat  through  which  the 
river  now  winds  its  way. 

Another  extensive  lake  seems  to  have 
occupied  the  vale  of  the  Teviot  between 
Jedfoot  and  Eckford,  and  similar  old  lake 
beds  occur  in  several  of  the  hill  valleys. 
One  good  example  is  seen  in  the  valley 
of  the  Oxnam  Water,  where  the  fiat  tract 
ithat  extends  from  the  old  village  of 
Oxnam  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Row  Hill  indi- 
cates the  former  presence  of  a  lake  which 
has  been  drained  by  the  stream  cutting  for 
itself  a  gorge  in  Silurian  greywack^s  and 
shales.  In  many  other  valleys  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  streams  do  not  always  occupy 
their  pre-glacial  courses,  and  some  of  the  old 
forsaken  courses  are  still  patent  enough. 
Thus  a  glance  at  the  hollow  that  extends 
from  Mossbumford  on  the  Jed  to  Harden- 
peel  on  the  Oxnam,  is  enough  to  convince 
one  that  in  pre-glacial-  and  .probably  in  early 
post-glacial  times  also  a  considerable  strean) 
has  fiowed  from  what  is  now  the  vale  of  the 
Jed  into  the  valley  of  the  Oxnam. 

In. all  the  valleys  , we  meet  with  striking 
evidence  to  show  that  the  streams  and  rivers 
must  formerly  liave  been  larger  than  they 
are  now.  Certain  banks .  and  ridges  of 
gravel  fringe  the  valley-slopes  at  considerable 
heights,  and  indicate  the  action  of  deeper 
and  broader  currents  Uian  now  make  their 
way  towards  the  sea.  It  is  probable  that 
these  high-level  gravel  terraces  date  their 
existence  back  to  the  close  of  the  Ice  Age, 
when  local  glaciers  still  lingered  in  some  of 
the  mountain- valleys,  and  when  in  summer 
time  great  floods  and  torrents  descended 
from  the  hills  ;  for,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
there  arc  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
summer  season  was  hotter  then  than  it  is 
at  present. 

An  extremely  humid  climate  seems  to 
have  characterized  Scotland  even  in  post- 
glacial times,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
phenomena  of  her  peat-mosses.  Very  little 
peat  occurs  on  the  Scotch  side  of  the  Cheviots, 
and  it  is  conspicuous  chiefly  on  the  very  crest 
of  the  hills,  where  it  attains  a  thickness  that 
varies  from  a  foot  or  two  up  to  five  or  six 
yards.  Here  and  there  we  detect  the  remains 
of  birch  under  the  peat,  but  the  peat  itself  is 
composed  chiefly  of  bog-moss  and  heather. 
The  evidence  so  abundantly  supplied  by  the 
peat-mosses  in  other  parts  of  Scotland  shows 
that  after  die  Ice  A^  had  passed  away  the 
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Scottish  area  became  clothed  with  luxuriant 
forests  of  oak,  pine,  and  other  treas.  At 
this  time  the  British  Islands  appear  to  have 
been  joined  to  themselves  and  the  continent 
across  the  upraised  beds  of  the  Irish  Sea  and 
[lie  German  Ocean.  Races  of  men  who  used 
polished  stone  implements  and  sailed  in 
canoes  that  were  hollowed  out  of  single  oaks 
inhabited  the  country,  together  with  certain 
species  of  oxen  (now  either  extinct  or 
domesticated),  the  elk,  the  beaver,  the  wolf, 
and  other  animals,  such  as  the  dog,  the 
sheep,  &c,,  which  are  still  indigenous.  The 
climate  was  more  excessive  then  than  it  is 
now — Jhe  summers  being  warmer,  and  the 
winters  colder.  By-and-by,  however,  sub- 
mergence ensued,  the  great  wooded  plain 
that  seems  once  to  have  extended  between 
Britain  and  the  continent  disappeared  below 
the  waves,  and  the  climate  of  this  country 
became  more  humid.  The  old  forests  b^an 
to  decay  and  the  peat-mosses  to  increase, 
until  by-and-by  large  areas  in  the  low  grounds 
passed  into  the  condition  of  drearymoor  and 
morass,  and  even  the  brushwood  and  stunted 
trees  of  the  hills  died  down  and  became 
enveloped  in  a  mantle  of  bog-moss.  A  study 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  Scottish  peat- 
mosses leads  one  to  believe  that  the  rate  of 
increase  is  now  much  exceeded  by  the  rate 
of  decay,  and  that  the  eventual  disappear- 
ance of  the  peat  that  clothes  hilltops  and 
valley-bottoms  isonlyaquestion  of  time.  The 
progress  of  draining  and  other  agricultural 
operations  have  no  doubt  influenced  lo  some 
extent  this  somewhat  general  decay  of  the 
peat-mosses  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  change  of  climate,  to  which  the 
decay  of  the  peat  is  due,  may  really  be  owing 
to  some  cosmical  cause.  Quite  recently  an 
accomplished  Norwegian  botanist  has  come 
to  similar  conclusions  regarding  the  peat- 
mosses of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 

We  have  now  traced  the  geological  history 
of  the  Cheviot  district  down  to  the  "  Recent 
Period."  From  this  point  the  story  of  the 
past  must  be  continued  by  the  archaeologist, 
and  into  his  province  I  will  not  trespass 
further  than  to  indicate  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  traces  which  the  early  human 
occupants  of  the  upland  valleys  have  left 
behind  them.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I 
may  briefly  recapitulate  the  general  results 
we  have  obtained  from  our  rapid  review  of 
the  glacial  and  post-glacial  deposits.  A 
study  of  these  has  taught  us  that  the  Cheviot 
Hills  and  the  adjoining  low  grounds  partook 
in  those  intense  arctic  conditions  under 
whose-  influence  all  Scotland  and  a  large 
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portion  of  England  were  buried  -beneath  a 
wide-spread  nier  de  glaa.  The  Cheviots 
themselves  jvere  completely  smothered  under 
a  mass  of  glacier  ice  which  extended  across 
the  vale  of  the  Tweed,  and  was  continuous 
over  the  Lammermuirs  with  the  vast  sheet 
that  filled  all  the  great  lowlands  of  central 
Scotland.  But  although  the  Cheviots  were 
thus  overwhelmed,  they  yet  served  to  divide 
the  ice-flow,  for  we  find  that  the  gelid  masses 
moved  outwards  from  the  hills  towards  the 
valley  of  the  Tweed,  turning  gradually  away 
to  east  and  south-east  to  creep  over  the 
north  part  of  England,  How  far  south  the 
ice-sheet  reached  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined, but  its  moraine  profonde  or  till  may 
be  traced  to  the  edge  of  the  Thames  valley ; 
and  I  have  picked  up  In  Norfolk  ice-worn 
fragments  of  igneous  rock,  which  have  been 
derived  from  the  Cheviots  themselves,  show- 
ing that  Scotch  ice  actually  invaded  the  low 
grounds  south  of  the  Wash.  Such  severe 
glacial  conditions,  after  continuing  for  a  long 
time,  were  interrupted  more  than  once  by 
intervening  periods  characterized  by  a  milder 
and  more  genial  climate.  The  great  mer  de 
glace  then  melted  out  of  the  vallej-s,  and  for 
aught  that  we  can  say  the  snow  and  ice  may 
even  have  vanished  from  the  hills  themselves. 
Vegetation  now  covered  the  country,  and 
herds  of  the  mammoth,  the  old  extinct  ox, 
the  Irish  elk,  the  reindeer,  the  horse,  and 
probably  other  creatures,  roamed  over  the 
now-deserted  beds  of  the  glaciers.  It  was 
probably  at  this  time  that  Palaeolithic  man 
lived  in  Britain.  He  was  contemporaneous 
with  lions,  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  hippopo- 
tami, and  other  animals  of  southern  and 
northern  habitats  —  the  former  hving  in 
England  when  the  climate  was  genial — but 
being  replaced  by  the  northern  species  when 
the  temperature  began  again  to  cool  down, 
and  the  snow  and  glaciers  were  once  more 
reappearing  and  creeping  downwards  and 
outwards  from  the  hills.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  last  interglacial  period  the  land 
became  submeiged  lo  a  considerable  extent, 
and  species  of  arctic  shells  lived  over  the 
sites  of  the  drowned  land  where  the  mam- 
moth and  its  congeners  had  formerly 
flourished.  By-and-by  the  cold  so  far  in- 
creased that  another  great  ice-sheet  filled  up 
the  shallow  sea,  and  as  it  slowly  ground 
over  the  face  of  the  land  and  the  sea-bottom, 
it  scoured  out  and  demolished  to  a  lai^ 
extent  all  loose  river  and  lake  and  marine 
accutniilaCions.  When  at  last  the  ice  melted 
away,  it  left  the  ground  cumbered  with  stony 
clay,  and  with  much  gravel  and  sand  and 
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morainic  d^ris.  It  is  underneath  these 
deposits  that  we  yet  obtain  now  and  again 
fragments  of  the  life  of  the  last  interglacial 
period.  But  in  all  the  regions  visited  by  the 
final  great  incursion  of  the  ice,  such  relics  are 
comparatively  rare  ;  it  is  only  when  we  get 
beyond  the  districts  that  were  overwhelmed 
that  the  ancient  interglacial  remains  arc  well- 
preserved.  Beyond  the  southern  extremity 
reached  bythe  latest  ice-sheet,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  regions  south  of  the  Humber,  we  find 
the  country  often  sprinkled  with  tumultuous 
heaps  and  wide-spread  sheets  of  gravel  and 
bride-earth,  which  seem  to  owe  their  origin 
to  the  floods  and  torrents  that  escaped  from 
the  melting  ice.  These  waters,  sweeping  over 
the  laad,  carried  along  with  them  whatever 
relics  of  man  and  beast  lay  at  the  surface, 
and  swept  out  interglacial  river  deposits, 
scattering  the  materials  far  and  wide  over 
the  undulating  low  grounds  of  central  and 
eastern  England.  Mr.  S.  B.  J.  Skertchly, 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  England,  has 
shown  that  such  is  the  origin  of  the  so- 
called  "river-gravels"  with  ancient  flint  im- 
plements and  mammalian  remains  in  the 
districts  watered  by  the  Little  Ouse,  the 
Waveney,  and  other  rivers  in  that  part  of 
England.  These  gravels  could  not  possibly 
have  been  deposited  by  the  present  rivers, 
for  they  are  found  capping  the  hills  at  a 
height  of  more  than  eighty  feet  above  the 
sources  of  the  streams.  The  whole  aspect 
of  the  gravels,  indeed,  betokens  the  action  of 
rapid  floods  and  torrents,  such  as  must  have 
been  discharged  abundantly  in  summer  time 
from  the  melting  ice-sheet  that  lay  at  no 
great  distance  to  the  north. 

When  the  last  ice-sheet  vanished  away,  it 
left  the  ground  covered  thickly  in  many 
places  with  its  various  deposits.  Rivers  and 
streams  were  thus  often  debarred  from  their 
old  channels,  and  were  forced  to  cut  out  for 
themselves  new  courses,  partly  in  drifted 
materials,  and  partly  in  solid  rock.  A 
number  of  lakes  then  also  existed  which 
have  since  been  silted  up.  So  long  as 
glaciers  lingered  in  the  hill-valleys,  the  rivers 
seem  to  have  flowed  in  greater  volume  than 
they  now  do.  By-and-by  the  bare  and  tree- 
less country  became  clothed  with  a  luxuriant 
forest  growth,  and  tenanted  by  animals, 
many  of  which  are  still  indigenous  to  our 
country,  while  others  are  locally  extinct,  such 
as  the  wolf,  the  beaver,  and  the  wild  boar. 
In  some  of  the  old  lake  beds  of  the  Cheviot 
district  numerous  remains  of  red  deer  and 
other  animals  have  been  turned  out  in  the 
search  for  marl,  and  in  drainage  operations, 


the  red-deer  antlers  being  often  of  very  nobli 
dimensions.  It  seems  probable  that  in  early 
post-glacial  times  our  country  was  joined  to 
the  continent  and  shared  in  a  continental 
climate,  the  summers  being  then  warmer  and 
the  winters  colder  than  now.  The  men  who 
lived  in  Britain  after  the  final  disappearance 
of  the  great  glaciers  used  stone  implements, 
which  were  often  polished  and  highly 
finished,  and  they  sailed  about  in  canoes, 
being  probably  a  race  of  active  hunters  and 
fishers.  They  belong  to  the  archteologist's 
"  Neolithic  "  or  new-stone  period  —  the 
"  Palaeolithic  "  or  old-stone  period  being  of 
much  older  date,  and  separated,  as  I  believe, 
from  Neolithic  times  by  the  intervention  of 
the  last  cold  period  of  the  Ice  Age. 

To  the  forest  era  succeeded  a  time  when 
the  climate  became  very  humid,  a  result 
which  may  have  been  due  in  large  part  to 
the  separation  of  Britain  from  the  continent. 
It  was  then  that  the  ancient  forests  began  to 
decay,  and  peat  mosses  to  increase.  How 
long  these  humid  conditions  of  climate 
characterized  the  country  we  can  hardly  say, 
but  we  know  that  nowadays  the  peat  mosses 
do  not  grow  so  rapidly  as  they  once  did,  and 
indeed  almost  everywhere  the  rate  of  decay 
is  greater  than  the  rate  of  increase.  This 
points  to  a  further  change  of  climate,  and 
brings  us  at  once  face  to  face  with  the 
present 

And  now  a  few  words,  in  conclusion,  as  to 
the  old  camps  and  Other  remains  that  occur 
so  abundantly  in  the  valleys  of  the  Cheviot 
Hills.  In  many  of  the  hill-valley,  especially 
towards  their  upper  reaches,  as  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Kale  and  the  Bowmont,  almost  every 
hill  is  marked  by  the  presence  of  one  or 
more  circular  or  oval  camps  or  forts.  They 
are  generally  placed  in  the  most  defensible 
positions,  on  the  very  tops  of  the  hills  or  on 
projecting  points  and  ridges.  Most  of  them 
are  of  inconsiderable  dimensions,  and  could 
not  have  afforded  protection  to  any  large 
number  of  men,  for  many  hardly  exceed  one 
hundred  feet  in  diameter.  Not  a  few  consist 
of  only  a  single  circular  or  oval  rampart  with 
an  external  ditch — the  rampart  being  com- 
posed of  the  rude  d^ris  which  was  dug  out 
to  form  the  ditch.  Others,  however,  are  not 
only  much  larger  (five  to  six  hundred  feet 
in  diameter),  but  surrounded,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  with  two  or  more  ramparts  separated 
by  intervening  ditches ;  and  I  noticed  that 
35  a  rule  the  side  wiiich  must  have  been 
:  easily  assailable  was  protected  by 
several  ramparts  rising  one  above  the  other. 
From  the    extraordinary  number  of   these 
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hill-forts  one  has  the  impression  that  the 
upper  valleys  of  the  Cheviots  must  at  one 
time  have  been  thickly  peopled,  probably  in 
pre-Roman  times.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
camps  or  forts  overlooking  a  valley  often 
bear  a  certain  relation  to  each  other,  as  if 
the  one  had  been  raised  to  support  the  other, 
and  not  unfrequently  we  can  trace  well- 
marked  intrenchments  extending  across  a 
hill-ridge,  or  along  a  hill-slope  for  a  distance 
of  not  much  short  of  a  mile,  and  evidently 
having  some  strategic  connection  with  the 
forts  or  camps  in  their  vicinity,  I  found  no 
trace  of  any  "dwellings,"  either  near  the 
forts  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  terraces.  The 
only  indications  of  what  may  have  been  the 
walls  of  such  appear  within  a  fortified  camp, 
called  the  Moat  Hil!,  at  Buchtrig.  This  is 
an  isolated  knoll  of  rock,  which  has  been 
strongly  fortified — large  slabs  and  blocks  of 
the  porphyrite  of  which  it  is  composed 
having  been  wedged  out  with  infinite  pains  to 
fonn  circular  ramparts.  The  "  walls  "  are 
of  course  nearly  level  with  the  ground  and 
grassed  over,  but  they  indicate  little  square 
enclosures,  which  may  very  possibly  have 
been  huts  closely  huddled  together.  This 
fort  is  oval,  and  measures  five  hundred  feet 
by  two  hundred  and  seventy. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  we  also  meet 
with  plentiful  marks  of  ancient  cultivation 
and  with  places  of  sepulture — all  of,  which 
may  without  much  doubt  be  referred  to  the 
same  period  as  the  camps  and  forts.  The 
slopes  of  the  hills  are  often  marked  with 
broad  horizontal  terraces,  that  remind  one 
strongly  of  the  "  lazy-beds "  of  the  Hebrides. 
They  are  evidently  the  "cultivated  grounds  " 
of  the  hill-men,  and  doubtless  the  hill-slopes 
were  selected  for  various  reasons,  chief 
among  which  would  be  their  retired  and 
somewhat  inaccessible  position.  The  ease 
with  which  they  could  be  drained  and 
irrigated  would  be  another  of  their  recom- 
mendations; and  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  at  this  early  date  the  low  grounds  were 
covered  with  forests  and  morasses,  and  there- 
fore not  so  easily  cultivated  as  the  hill-slopes. 

Here  and  there  we  notice  also  little 
conical  hillocks  or  tumuli.  They  were 
much  more  numerous  at  one  time  than  they 

w  are,  and  by-andby  they  may  all  dis- 
appear. Numbers  have,  even  within  recent 
years,  been  pulled  down,  partly  to  clear  the 
ground,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  stones 
of  which  they  are  composed.  This  is  much 
to  be  regretted  ;  for  their  destruction  simply 
means  the  obliteration  of  historical  records, 
the  loss  of  which  can  never  be  made  good. 


I  asked  a  farmer  what  had  become  of  the 
tumuli  which  at  one  time,  according  to  the 
Ordnance  Survey  map,  were  dotted  over  the 
hill  behind  his  house,  "  If  it's  the  wee 
knowes  (knolls)  you  mean,  I  pu'd  them 
down,  for  they  were  jist  in  the  way.  There 
wa3  nee  thing  o'  importance  below  the 
stancs,  only  a  whecn  worthless  bits  o' 
pottery  ware  !  "  And  the  worthy  pointed  to 
a  heap  of  stones  behind  a  neighbouring 
"  dyke,"  where  I  afterwards  found  some 
fragments  of  the  pottery  which  had  been  so 
rutiilessly  demolished.  These  tumuli  are  no 
doubt  old  burial-places,  and  much  informa- 
tion concerning  the  habits  of  our  ancient 
predecessors  might  often  be  obtained  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  mounds,  when 
it  is  deemed  essential  to  remove  them.  But, 
surely,  after  all,  they  might  be  spared,  for 
they  can  seldom  be  so  very  much  "  in  the 
way;"  and,  at  all  events,  if  they  must  be 
removed,  might  it  not  be  wel!  to  communi- 
cate the  fact  of  their  approaching  demolition 
to  some  local  archseoJogical  society,  or  to 
any  member  of  the  Berwickshire  Naturalists' 
Club,  who  for  the  sake  of  science  would,  I 
feel  certain,  do  what  was  possible  to  preserve 
an  accurate  account  of  their  contents  ? 

"Standing  stones"  are  met  with  now 
and  again,  either  singly  or  in  groups,  and 
sometimes  they  form  circles.  It  is  most 
likely  that  they  were  raised  by  the  same 
people  who  made  the  forts  and  tilled  the 
horizontal  "laze -beds."  One  can  only 
conjecture  that  they  may  have  been  designed 
as  memorial  stones,  to  mark  the  place  where 
a  chief  or  person  of  consequence  was  slain 
in  battle.  They  may  also  mark  burial- 
places,  or  indicate  the  site  of  some  deed  of 
prowess  or  other  action  or  circumstance 
worthy  of  being  remembered.  Antiquarians 
at  one  time  considered  that  all  these  stones 
were  relics  of  druidical  worship ;  but  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  this  view  has  long  been 
abandoned.  That  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  Cheviots  may  have  had  some  kind  of 
religion  is  exceedingly  probable,  but  it  must 
have  been  of  a  very  primitive  kind,  not 
more  advanced  than  that  of  the  North 
American  Indians. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  notable  relics 
of  the  people  who  lived  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Cheviot  Hills  in  pre-Roraan  times.  These 
valleys,  as  I  have  said,  seem  to  have  sup- 
ported a  numerous  population,  who  tilled  the 
slopes  and  probably  hunted  in  the  forests  of 
the  adjoining  low  grounds.  That  they  lived 
in  fear  of  foes  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
number  of  their  intrenchments  and  fortified 
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c.inips,  to  which    they  would  betake  them- 
. elves  whenever  their  enemies  appeared. 

What  effect  the  Roman  occupation  had 
upon  the  dwellers  among  these  hills  we  can- 
not tell.  The  great  "  Watling  Street  "  passes 
right  across  the  Cheviots,  and  there  are  some 
old  circular  forts  and  camps  quite  close  to 
that  wonderful  road,  along  which  many  a 
battalion  of  Roman  soldiers  must  have 
marched,  and  these  forts,  if  of  pre-Rotnan  age, 
were  not  at  all  likely  to  have  been  held  by 
ilie  natives  after  Walling  Street  was  made. 
In  the  remoter  fastnesses  of  the  hills,  how- 
ever, the  old  tribes  may  have  continued  to 
crop  their  "  lazy-beds,"  to  hunt,  and  tend 
their  herds,  during  the  Roman  occupation, 
and  the  -old  forts  may  have  been  in  requisi- 


tion long  after  the  last  Roman  had  disap- 
peared over  the  borders. 

But  I  have  already,  I  fear,  delayed  too 
long  over  the  old  history  of  the  Cheviot 
Hills,  and  must  now  draw  my  meagre 
sketches  to  a  close.  In  my  first  paper  I 
said  that  these  hills  were  a  terra  incognita 
to  the  tourist.  Those  who  visit  the  district 
mTi3t  not  therefore  expect  to  meet  with 
hotel  accommodation.  But  "knowing" 
pedestrians  will  not  be  much  disturbed  with 
tliis  information,  and  will  probably  find,  after 
they  have  concluded  their  ivanderings,  that 
the  hospitality  and  general  heartiness  for 
which  our  stalwart  Borderers  were  famous  in 
other  days  are  still  as  noteworthy  charac- 
teristics as  they  used  to  be. 


SKETCH  OF  A  JOURNEY  ACROSS  AFRICA. 

Bv  VERNEY  LOVETT  CASIERON,  Lieutenant  Roval  Navv. 


HABIB  IBN  SALIM,  die  old  trader 
mentioned  in  my  last  number,  who 
housed  Dr.  Livingstone  at  Nyangw^,  showed 
me  great  kindness  during  my  stay  there,  but 
most  of  the  other  traders  were  very  half- 
hearted in  their  welcome.  Muinyi  Dugumbi, 
n'ho  was  supposed  to  be  the  head  man 
amongst  them,  was  full  of  promises  of  as- 
sistance, but  he  was  so  absorbed  in  the 
delights  of  his  harem  of  over  300  female 
slaves,  that  he  did  nothing.  Some  of  the 
other  traders  neither  promised  nor  did  any- 
thing, and  Syde  Merzrui  contented  himself 
with  begging  for  beads,  instead  of  trying  to 
procure  canoes  for  me  according  to  his 
agreement.  My  whole  attention  was  now 
concentrated  on  the  means  of  obtaining 
canoes  to  convey  us  down  the  Congo  to  the 
Falb  of  Yellala,  I  was  at  first  told  that  I 
could  get  them  at  the  markets,  which  are 
held  every  fourth  day  at  Nyangw^,  but  soon 
found  that  the  Wagenya  (a  tribe  inhabiting 
a  narrow  strip  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
to  whom  all  the  canoes  belonged)  would  not 
sell  any  for  such  stores  as  I  had  to  offer, 
although  their  repugnance  might  have  been 
overcome  if  I  had  consented  to  buy  slaves 
i'rom  the  Arabs  and  to  purchase  the  canoes 
ivith  them.  This,  of  course,  I  was  imable 
to  do. 

All  my  efforts,  howc\'er,  were  ineffectual ; 
and  I  was  next  advised  to  send  men  through 
the    strip    of     country    belonging    to     the 


Wagenya,  to  get  boats  from  the  people 
who  built  them  (or  rather  hacked  them  out 
of  logs),  and  who  lived  in  the  jungl6,  about 
ten  miles  from  the  river.  I  was  unable  to 
go  myself,  and  therefore  the  opportunities 
which  arose  of  buying  shipping  were  not 
taken  full  advantage  of,  and  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks  I  found  myself  with  only  one 
canoe  (which  was  given  to  me  by  Habib  ibn 
Salim),  which  might  have  held  four  or  five 
njen  and  their  loads,  and  apparently  with 
little  or  no  chance  of  obtaining  another. 

A  party  of  Arabs,  etc,  who  haif  ^een 
away  to  the  south  of  the  river  for  some  time, 
making  war  and  fomenting  disturbances 
amongst  the  natives,  principally  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  slaves,  now  returned  and 
brought  news  that  Tipo-tipo  (alias  HamAl 
ibn  Hamdd)  was  coming  to  Nyangw^  to 
arrange  peace  between  Russuna,  chief  of 
Mardra  (a  friend  of  his),  and  the  traders 
settled  at  Nyangwd;  who  would  have  at- 
tacked him  (Russuna)  had  it  not  been  for 
the  inten'enlion  of  Tipo-tipo, 

When  Tipo-tipo  arrived,  he  advised  me  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  going  down  the  river  in 
canoes,  or  of  attempting  to  march  along  its 
bank  direct  from  Nyangw^.  He  told  me  that 
if  I  would  go  with  him  to  his  camp,  about 
ten  days'  march  south  by  west  of  Nyangw^, 
I  should  then  be  able  to  get  guides  to  show 
me  the  way  to  a  great  lake  about  fifteen 
marches  west  of  it,  where  men  came  in  large 
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canoes. holding  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
people,  and  the  crews  of  which  wore  hats 
and  trousers.  I  had  already  heard  many 
reports  of  this  lake  at  Nyangw^,  and  that 
tlie  Lualaba  fell  into  it ;  but  now,  in  addition, 
two  men,  belonging  to  the  district  in  which 
Tipo-tipo's  camp  was  situated,  assured  me 
that  they  had  been  there,  and  gave  the 
name,  Sankorra;  and  also  mentioned  a 
small  lake  (.-ailed  Iki,  situated  on  a  river 
Luwembi,  just  to  the  west  of  the  Lomami. 

After  a  litde  consideration,  I  determined 
to  go  with  Tipo-tipo  to  his  camp,  and  thence 
march  to  Sankorra,  and  trust  to  getting 
boats  from  the  trouser- wearing  traders  who, 
I  hoped,  would  jjrove  to  be  half-caste  Portu- 
guese from  Cassanci  or  thereabouts. 

I  therefore  cleared  out  of  Nyangw^,  the 
night  before  Tipo-tipo  left  there,  and 
camped  in  a  village  of  Wagenya,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Lualaba.  I  saw  most  of 
the  men  off  myself,  and  as  the  day  was  very 
hot,  left  Bombay  to  bring  the  rest  of  the 
caravan  and  my  boxes  over  after  mc ;  but,  as 
usual,  trusting  to  Bombay  was  like  trusting 
to  a  broken  reed,  and  he  and  the  other  men 
did  not  make  their  appearance  till  noon  on 
the  following  day.  In  addition,  several  of 
the  men,  whom  I  had  seen  across  myself, 
managed  to  slip  back,  and  three  deserted 
altogether,  taking  with  them  their  guos  and 
ammunition. 

The  left  bank  of  the  Lualaba  is  low  and 
swampy,  with  many  semi-stagnant  back- 
waters, which  render  it  a  very  hotbed  of 
fever,  whilst  the  right  bank  is  rai^'ed  and 
healthy.  When  I  had  got  my  men  and 
stores  together,  and  ready  for  the  road,  I 
was  suffering  from  a  heavy  attack  of  fever, 
the  effect  of  one  night's  exposure  to  the 
malaria.  I  managed,  however,  to  struggle 
on  for  a  long  march,  which,  including  an 
hour's  halt,  lasted  from  half-past  twelve  to 
between  seven  and  eight  p.m.,  although,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  I  was  reeling  about 
like  a  drunken  man  from  fever  and  weak- 
ness. For  the  last  hour  or  so,  our  path  led 
us  through  tracts  covered  with  gigantic 
pyramidal  ant-hills,  which  I,  in  the  partial 
delirium  of  fever,  kept  on  mistaking  for  my 
tent;  when  at  last  I  did  arrive  in  camp,  1 
was  so  done,  Ihat  I  was  obliged  to  turn  in 
at  once,  without  being  able  to  eat  any- 
thing. 

The  next  morning  I  was  able  to  go  on 
again,  and  each  day  saw  me  getting  better. 
Half  way  to  Tipo-tipo's  camp,  we  halted  for 
acoupleofdaysat  Russuna's;  but  just  before 
reaching  his  village  a  row  took  place,  between 


some  of  the  Wamerima  from  Nyangw^  who 
accompanied  us  and  the  natives,  who,  think- 
ing that  these  had  come  to  plunder  them 
again,  began  a  fight,  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  two  natives;  but  Tipo-tipo  had 
influence  enough  to  restore  peace  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of  the  affair,  and  made  the  NyangivJ 
people  pay  something  to  the  chief. 

During  the  two  days  I  was  at  Russuna's  I 
was  an  object  of  intense  interest  to  his  wives, 
who  would  scarcely  let  me  have  one  moment 
to  myself,  and  kept  on  turning  up  the  legs  of 
my  pyjamas,  to  see  if  I  were  really  white  all 
over  :  indeed,  I  had  to  use  a  certain  amount 
of  restraint,  or  I  believe  their  curiosity  would 
have  led  to  their  undressing  me  altogether. 
All  these  wives  of  Russuna,  about  forty  or 
Afty  in  number,  live  together  in  a  amall 
village  formed  of  two  rows  of  huts,  with 
one  hut  in  the  middle  for  himself  and 
his  mother,  on  whom  devolves  the  task  of 
keeping  the  harem.  Many  of  the  wives  were 
really  very  good-looking,  and,  like  many  other 
ladies,  seemed  quite  sensible  of  their  charms. 

Between  Russuna's  and  Tipo-tipo's  camp, 
nothing  of  importance  occuned.  The  country 
was  very  pretty  and  fertile  with  groves  of 
nutmeg-trees,  and  enormous  quantities  of  oil 
palms.  Tracks  of  elephants  were  very 
numerous,  and  we  sometimes  heard  them 
trumpeting  in  the  jungles. 

When  I  arrived  at  Tipo-tipo's,  though  he 
had  always  told  me  only  to  expect  a  camp,  1 
found  a  neatly-built  and  well-airanged  town. 
There  were  four  or  five  smaller  traders 
besides.  Tipo-tipo  and  the  armed  followers 
from  Zanzibar  and  Unyanyembe  amounted  to 
nearly  a  thousand ;  in  addition  to  these,  slaves 
and  native  hangers  on  may  have  raised  the 
sum  total  to  upwards  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred.  Directly  I  got  to  this  place  I  sent 
some  of  my  men  with  guides,  supplied  by 
Tipo-tipo,  to  ask  permission  from  the  chief  of 
the  country  to  the  west  of  the  Lomami  to 
pass  through  his  territory,  as  none  of  the 
Arabs  had  been  allowed  to  pass  that  way, 
though  native  traders  were  constantly  going 
to  and  returning  from  Lake  Sankorra,  which 
they  reported  as  being  fifteen  marches  dis- 
tant. In  support  of  this  story,  I  was  shown- 
cloth  and  beads  obtained  from  traders  wiio 
came  there  from  the  west,  and  who  were  the 
trouser- wearing  people  I  had  heard  of.  The 
cloth  and  beads  were  quite  of  a  different  sort 
from  any  brought  from  Zanzibar.  Cowiies, 
too,  which  at  Nyangwe  were  greatly  in 
demand,  were  here  a  perfect  drug  in  the 
market,  owing  to  the  large  quantities  that 
came  from  the  West  Coast. 
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A  couple  of  days  after  my  arrival  I  received 
a  sUle  visit  from   Kasongo,  the  chief  of  the 
district.     The  first  to  arrive  were  drummt-rs 
and  marimba  plaj'ers  belonging  to  several 
I  petty  chiefs,  then  a  sort  of  master  of  the  cere- 
monies with  a  huge  carved  stick,  followed  by 
the  small  chiefs,  each  of  whom  he  announced 
I  in  due  form,  and  at  last  Kasongo  himself  and 
two  of  his  daughters,  with  a  retinue  of  men 
I  anned  with  spears,  and  bows  and  arrows. 
'       A    clear    space    was   formed,    in    which 
:  Kasongo  and  his  daughters  went  through  a 
sort  of  dance,  accompanied  by  the  musicians, 
and  some  singers  who  chanted  a  monotonous 
,  recitative.     ^\'hen    the   dance    was   finished 
I  Kasortgo  came  into  an  open  hut,  which  was 
I  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  traders,  and 
where  they  usually  passed  the  day.     It  was 
I  now  spread  with  carpets  and  mats  in  hot^our 
I  of  his  arrival. 

I  We  had  a  longish  palaver,  and  Kasongo 
I  at  first  said  he  would  go  himself  to  the  chief 
j  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  LomSmi,  and  try 
'  to  make  terms  with  him  about  my  passing 
through  to  the  westward ;  but  afterwards  he 
hauled  off,  saying  that  he  was  too  old  to 
travel,  and  that  he  would  send  some  of  his 
head  men  instead,  to  carry  on  the  negotia- 
tions. I  waited  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then 
returned  Kasongo's  visit,  accompanied  by 
Tipo  tipo,  and  most  of  the  principal  people 
amongst  the  Arabs.  I  found  Kasongo  seated 
in  a  dear,  open  grassy  plot  in  the  middle  of 
his  village,  looking  clean  and  tidy,  in  a  dress 
of  grass  cloth,  and  a  great  contrast  in  appear- 
ance to  what  he  was  the  day  he  called  on 
me,  when  he- was  tricked  out  in  tawdry,  dirty 
clothes  made  up  for  him  by  the  Arabs,  and 
certainlj-  had  not  then  left  a  very  favourable 
impression  on  my  mind. 

Whilst  I  was  at  his  village  both  his  men 
and  mine  who  had  been  to  the  west  of  the 
Lomflmi,  returned  the  answer  of  the  chief, 
that  no  people  armed  with  guns  had  ever 
passed  through  his  territory,  and  that  if  any 
came  he  would  resist  them,  and  if  possible 
destroy  them.  I,  however,  at  the  same  time 
saw  many  men  who  declared  they  had  been 
both  to  Lake  Sankorra  and  also  to  Lake 
Iki,  and  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  what 
they  said. 

On  my  return  to  the  Arab  settlement,  I 
racked  my  brains  to  find  what  was  best  to 
be  done,  and  when  Tipo-tipo  told  mc  that  he 
had  heard  of  Portuguese  traders,  whom,  from 
his  description,  I  judged  to  be  about  two 
hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
south-south-west  from  us,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  go  there  and  then  to  try  to  work 


back  to  Sankorra,  thus  avoiding  the  chief  j 
who  had  refused  us  permission  fo  pass.  i 

As  soon  as  Tipo-tipo  heard  of  my  deter- 
mination he  gave  me  three  guides,  natives 
of  Uma,  under  charge  of  Mona  Kasanga,  ! 
son  of  the  chief  of  Kowamba  (a  lake  on  i 
the  Lualaba),  to  show  me  the  road. 

My  men  threw  every  sort  of  obstacle  in  | 
my  way,  as  they  were  thoroughly  afraid  of  , 
going  on  through  a  country  where  no  cara-  j 
vans  had  passed ;  some  half-dozen  deserted  ! 
the  day  I  started,  and  although  I  sent  back  ' 
from  the  place  I  halted  at,  I  could  get  no  ■ 
news  about  them.  They  no  doubt  hid  some-  i 
where  near  Tipo-tipo-ville,  and  were  Sup- 
ported by  chums  amongst  the  Zanzibar  | 
slaves  until  I  was  well  away. 

Besides  giving  me  the  native  guides,  Tipu- 
tipo  also  sent  a  free  man  of  Zanzibar  to 
accompany  me  for  ten  days  on  my  road,  but 
this,  although  intended  as  a  great  help,  was 
rather  a  hindrance,  as  he  every  day  said, 
after  about  two  hours'  marching,  that  the 
next  place  at  which  we  could  possibly  halt 
was  about  six  or  seven  hours  further  on,  and 
therefore  we  had  better  camp  where  we  were. 
In  other  matters  he  was  very  useful,  and 
perhaps  his  always  desiring  to  halt  early 
arose  from  an  idea  which,  until  I  had  piacli- 
caliy  disproved  it,  seemed  very  common 
amongst  the  Arabs,  viz.  that  a  European 
was  unable  to  march  far  or  fjst  in  Africa. 

Our  road  led  us  close  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Lomimi,  of  which  we  caught 
glimpses  from  time  to  time.  We  crossed 
numerous  affluents,  all  of  which  we  had  to 
ford.  The  country  was  still  fairly  level,  with 
hollows  grooved  out  through  the  sand  and 
pebbles,  which  formed  the  upper  strata.  In 
these  miniature  valleys  there  were  always 
trees,  and  many  very  beautiful  ferns  and 
mosses ;  some  of  these  were  club  mosses 
over  a  foot  in  height.  My  guides  were  now 
getting  very  doubtful  about  the  road,  and 
as  most  of  the  villages  through  which  we 
passed  had  been  deserted  by  the  inhabit- 
ants from  an  absurd  rumour  that  we  were 
in  search  of  slaves,  we  were  unable  to  get 
any  directions  from  them.  My  guides  them- 
selves were  all  afraid,  and  kept  on  trying  to 
work  away  to  the  eastward,  towards  the 
village  of  Mona  Kasanga's  father.  At 
length  one  day,  after  having  lost  the  track 
three  times,  I  took  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
and  walked  on  by  myself,  leaving  the  guides 
and  caravan  to  follow  me  or  not  as  they 
liked  ;  of  course  I  was  pretty  sure  that  ihey 
wouid  be  much  too  cowardly  to  leave  me 
altogether,  but  they  straggled  and  wandered 
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all  over  the  country. .  We  camped  that  night 
in  a  village  near  a  lai^e  branch  of  the  Lo- 
mSmi,  called  the  Lukanzi;  the  guides  per- 
sisted that  there  were  no  means  of  crossing  it, 
I  asked  where  the  natives  of  the  village  were 
gone  to,  and  was  told  that  they  had  crossed 
the  river,  so  I  knew  that  there  must  be 
some  way  to  get  over  to  the  other  side,  and 
sent  the  guides  along  a  path  to  find  if  it  led 
to  a  bridge.  After  having  been  absent  some 
time  they  returned,  and  reported  that  the 
path  came  to  an  end  near  the  river,  as  it 
only  led  to  a  watering-place.  I  did  not 
believe  this,  so  I  went  down  the  path  myself, 
and  four  or  five  hundred  yards  from  the 
camp,  found  a  large  fishing-weir  bridge. 

Next  morning  I  got  the  men  across,  after 
a  very  great  deal  of  trouble ;  they  were  all 
in  a  great  fright,  as  the  guides  had  been 
cramming  them  with  hobgoblin  stories  all 
the  night  about  tbe  natives  beyond  the 
river.  As  soon  as  we  were  across  I  took 
the  lead  again,  and  about  a  mile  from  the 
river,  whilst  I  was  passing  through  a  strip  of 
jungle,  a  native  lurking  near  shot  at  me, 
and  the  arrow  glanced  off  a  leathern  coat  I 
wore  without  penetrating.  I  saw  the  fellow 
bolting,  and  as  he  was  between  me  and  the 
open,  I  was  able  to  make  him  break  cover, 
and,  dropping  my  rifle,  I  ran  him  down,  and 
gave  him  a  regular  good  thrashing. 

Soon  after  this  a  lot  of  natives  appeared 
on  the  path  in  front  of  us  and  wanted  to 
prevent  our  proceeding  any  farther,  but 
after  lialf-an-hour's  palaver,  which  ended  in 
my  giving  them  a  few  beads,  we  became 
very  good  friends,  and  went  on  to  the  village 
of  a  chief  four  miles  off,  escorted  by  a  mob 
of  black  fellows  shouting,  yelling,  and  play- 
ing on  large  wooden  horns.  Here  I  was 
told  that  Kwarumba,  a  chief  whose  village 
had  been  described  to  roe  as  lying  directly 
on  our  road,  was  only  one  inarch  distant. 
I  expected  to  get  information  from  him 
about  the  Portuguese,  and  therefore  I  was 
anxious  to  go  on  at  once,  but  Mooa  Kasanga 
began  to  give  himself  airs,  saying  he  was  a 
chiefs  son,  and  sorely  against  my  will  detained 
me  for  a  day. 

Next  morning  we  went  on  our  road,  and 
after  again  crossing  the  Lakanzi  by  another 
fishing-weir  bridge,  arrived  in  the  afternoon 
at  Kwarumba's  first  village,  which  was  very 
large  and  well  populated.  Here  we  halted, 
and  I  was  regularly  surrounded  by  crowds 
who  came  to  look  at  me,  and  to  whom  the 
sight  of  a  white  man  was  perfectly  noveL 
I  believe  many  of  the  people  had  never  even 
heard  of  one. 


On  the  following  <lay  we  marched  a  short 
distance,  and  camped  close  to  the  village  in 
which  Kwarumba  lived.  In  the  afternoon 
he  came  to  see  me,  and  told  me  that  a  short 
time  before,  strangers,  who  were  not  Arabs, 
and  who  wore  hats  and  carried  umbrellas, 
had  been  close  by.  This  was  good  news 
for  me,  and  I  concluded  that  they  were  the 
Portuguese  of  whom  I  was  in  search. 

After  leaving  Kwarumba's,  the  guides 
again  began  to  give  trouble,  but  I  held  on 
to  my  own  course  as  well  as  I  could  until 
we  arrived  at  Kamwawi,  where  at  first  we 
were  well  received.  •  I  engaged  guides  to 
take  me  down  to  the  chief  with  whom  the 
strange  caravan  was  stopping,  and  paid  them 
in  advance,  and  during  the  wTiole  afternoon 
women  were  in  our  camp  selling  flour, 
beans,  &c.  Next  morning,  however,  I  found 
that  my  pet  goat  "  Dinah  "  was  missing,  and 
therefore  went  up  to  the  village  to  inquire 
about  her;  so  little  did  I  saspect  that  any- 
thing was  wrong,  that  I  did  not  even  take 
my  pistol  or  gun  with  me. 

I  could  get  no  answer  about  the  goat,  and 
the  people  began  throwing  spears  and  shoot- 
ing arrows  at  us,  so  I  had  to  send  and  get  all 
my  party  together  in  the  village,  and  show  a 
bold  front.  For  some  time  I  would  not  allow 
my  men  to  fire  in  return,  as  I  did  not  know 
what  the  shindy  was  about,  and  I  wanted  to 
try  every  means  to  make  aJl  straight  before 
I  resorted  to  force.  However,  as  I  found 
the  natives  getting  cheekier  and  cheekier 
every  minute,  I  at  last  allowed  some  three  or 
four  of  my  men  to  return  their  fire,  and  a 
native  was  shot  through  the  leg.  Almost 
directly  the  row  commenced  a  party  of  five 
hundred  men  or  so  came  up  from  the  road 
by  which  we  had  intended  to  go,  where  I 
believe  they  had  been  posted  in  ambush.- 
When  wc  began  to  defend  ourselves  they 
consented  to  a  parley,  notwithstanding  their 
being  at  least  ten  to  one. 

After  a  few  preliminaries,  it  was  decided 
that  the  chief  of  the  \illage  and  myself  should 
exchange  presents,  and  that  one  of  my  men 
should  make  brothers  with  him,  after  which 
we  should  go  on  our  way  in  peace;-  but 
before  this  could  be  carried  out,  another 
chief  with  a  large  body  of  men  came  up,  and 
said  to  the  chief  of  Kamwawi,  "  Don't  be  such 
a  fool,  they  are  a  small  party,  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  kill  or  make  slaves  of  them  all, 
and  divide  their  beads  and  cloth  amongst 
us," 

In  consequence  of  his  advice  the  negotia- 
tions were  broken  off;  so  I,  remembering 
Troubridge  at  Teneriffe,  set  fire  to  a  hut  and 
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said  Ihat  unless  I  was  allowed  to  go  in  peace 
I  would  bum  the  whole  village.  On  this  we 
were  told  that  we  could  go  unmolested  to  a 
village  where  our  guides  said  we  should  be 


received  as -friends,  and  I  therefore  gave 
orders  to  march  for  it.  Notwiihstandbg 
their  promise,  the  natives  hung  about  us  all 
the  march,  which  lasted  from  ten  a.m.  tiU 


nearly  six  p.m.,  and  whenever  we  passed 
through  a  strip  of  jungle  [hey  closed  in  and 
began  shooting  at  us,  and  the  "  whit,  whit  " 
of  the  long  arrows  sounded  anything  but 
pleasant. 


Just  before  sunset  we  arrived  close  to  the 
village  (Mkat^te),  which  we  had  been  led  to 
expect  would  prove  a  haven  of  rest,  but  we 
were  destined  to  be  disappointed.  The  only 
answer  vouchsafed  to  the  hails  of  my  guides. 
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as  to  whether   we  should   be  received  as 
friends  or  not,  was  a  volley  of  arrows. 

I  sung  out  for  my  men  to  follow  nie,  a  call 
which  was  responded  to  by  three  or  four,  and 


made  a  dash  through  a  strip  of  jungle,  and 
across  astream  into  the  village.  The  natives 
as  soon  as  they  saw  us  taking  the  offensive 
bolted,  and  the  remainder  ot  my  men  coming 


The  faculty  in  Unu  (Petiih  men  or  ni 


up,  I  burnt  down  all  the  village  except  four  [  in  memory  of  the  goat,  we  remained  five  days, 
huts,  which  I  utilised  as   the  comere  of  a    when  the  natives  finding  that  we  were  too 
species  of  fortification.     By  dint  of  working  j  hard  a  nut  for  them  to  crack,  volunteered  to 
all  night,  ihe  morning  saw  us  fairly  protected.  '  make  peace. 
In  this  place,  which  I  named  "  Fort  Dinah,"  '      On  our  leaving  Fort  Dinah  we  found  the 
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people  apparently  very  friendly,  all  the  little 
children  running  after  us  and  saluting  us,  but 
at  the  same  time  alarge  number  of  temporary 
huts  in  the  villages  through  which  we  passed 
showed  that  men  had  come  from  far  and 
wide  to  join  in  the  attack  on  us.  The  chief 
of  the  district  now  offered  to  pay  us  an 
indemnity,  but  this  I  refused  to  receive,  but 
exchanged  presents  with  him  to  show  that 
no  ill-will  was  borne  on  either  side. 

We  then  pursued  our  way  with  varying 
fortunes,  leaving  the  valley  of  the  Lomarai 
and  crossing  many  streams  flowing  directly 
into  Lualaba  itself.  At  a  place  called 
Maugwa  Sanza  I  heard  that  the  village  of 
Kasongo  (the  head  chief  of  Urua)  was  only 
two  or  three  days  distant,  and  that  two  cara- 
vans were  settled  .there.  I  wanted  to  find  a 
guide  and  go  there  direct,  but  Mona  Kasanga 
said  that  the. roan  pointed  out  the  wrong 
direction,  and  that  if  we  took  that  road  we 
should  get  into  trouble,  and  he  persisted 
tliat  our  right  course  lay  to  the  E.S.E, 

When  we  had  followed  this  road  for  three 
days  we  came  to  a  village  called  Mukalombo, 
and  there  we  found  out  the  reason  why  Mona 
Kasanga  and  the  other  guides  had  been 
deceiving  us.  Mona  Kasanga  had  heard 
that  having  neglected  to  pay  his  tribute  his 
father,  together  with  some  of  his  sons,  had 
been  killed,  and  his  village  destroyed  by 
Kasongo,  Mona  Kasanga  dreading  the 
same  fate,  was  therefore  afraid  to  trust  him- 
self in  the  clutches  of  Kasongo,  Mukalombo 
was  also  the  home  ot  the  second  guide,  and 
on  this  account  he  had  joined  with  Mona 
Kasanga  in  trying  to  lead  me  astray,  Mona 
Kasanga  now  refused  to  go  on  any  farther 
with  me,  and  I  had  to  wait  till  the  second 
man,  Ko)igwd,  had  done  a  big  drink,  and 
trust  to  him  to  show  me  the  road. 

Four  days'  marching  west  by  south  brought 
me  to  Munza,  a  large  district,  where  a  good 
deal  of  iron  is  worked,  and  where  I  found  a 
party  of  men  belonging  to  Jumah  ibn  Salim 
(commonly  known  as  Jumah  Merikani),,  and 
they  proiuised  to  give  me  a  man  to  show  the 
way  to  Kasongo's.  They  also  told  me  that 
the  second  caravan,  of  which  I  had  been 
told,  was  commanded  by  a  Portugnese  from 
the  West  Coast  The  two  remaining  guides 
given  me  by  Tipo-tipo  now  bolted ;  but  (or 
this  I  did  not  much  care. 

After  a  day's  halt  at  Munza  I  went  on  with 
Ngoori,  a  man  detailed  by  Kasongo  to  act 
as  a  sort  of  dragoman  to  Jumah  Merikani, 
and  after  three  days  arrived  at  Kilemba, 
where  I  was  most  warmly  and  hospitably 
welcomed   by  Jumah    Merikani.     I    found 


that  Kasongo  was  away  on  an 
collect  tribute  and  punish  those  who  had 
neglected  to  pay  it ;  in  this  he  was  assisted 
by  many  people,  both  from  the  Arab  and 
Portuguese  caravans,  who  were  rewarded  by 
being  allowed  to  make  slaves  of  all  captives 
they  could  obtain. 

The  day  after  my  arrival,  Kend^l^,  as  the 
Portuguese  trader  was  called  by  the  natives, 
came  over  from  his  camp  about  a  mile 
distant  to  call  on  me.  He  said  he  was  soon 
going  west,  but  that  he  must  first  collect  his 
various  detached  parties,  which  would  occupy 
about  a  month,  and  that  directly  that  was 
done  he  would  make  his  adieus  to  Kasongo 
and  start.  I  asked  if  he  would  require  any 
payment,  and  he  said  that  although  he  was 
black,  he  was  all  the  same  as  a  white  man, 
and  never  told  lies,  and  hs  *vould  trust  to 
ray  generosity.  His  proper  name  turned  out 
to  be  Jos<i  Antonio  Alviz,  and  he  was  a  native 
of^Dondo  on  the  Kwanza,  He  eventually 
prm'ed  to  be  trading  from  Bihe,  though  at 
first  he  said  that  he  came  from  Cassanci,* 
owing  to  his  having  heard  that  I  wanted  to 
go  there. 

As  Senhor  Alviz  said  he  was  not  going  to 
start  for  a  month,  I  deterniined  to  employ 
the  time  in  visiting  Lake  Mohrya,  on  which 
I  heard  there  were  regular  lake  dwellings.  I 
found  it  difficult  to  make  up  my  party,  as  in 
consequence  of  my  wanting  to  take  only 
halt-a-dozeo  men  with  me,  all  tried  to  shirk 
going.  At  last  I  made  my  start  on  the  30th 
of  October,  1874,  and,  after  marching  through 
a  pretty,  though  half-deserted  country,  arrived 
at  the  lake.  This  was  a  mere  pond  com- 
pared to  the  giant  lakes  of  Africa,  and  its 
visible  surface  was  much  diminished  by 
floating  vegetation  ;  but  in  the  clear  waters 
were  the  regular  lake  dwellings. 

They  were  clustered  together  in  villages  ; 
each  hoiise  stood  alone,  though  in  many 
cases  only  separated  a  few  yards  from  its 
neighbour;  the  intermediate  space  b«ng 
filled  upby  ruined'piles  of  former  houses,'^  _ 

In  vain  did  I  try  to  obtain  canoes  to  visit 
these  curious  dwellings,  analogous  tw  those 
so  vividly  revivftd  by  Sir  Arthur  Helps  in 
"  Realmah,"  a  book  which  brought  to  the 
notice  of  modern  civilised  nations  a  fair  idea 
of  one  of  the  phases  through  which  their 
ancestors  have  passed.  One  of  the  chief 
causes  of  my  failure  was  the  presence  of  a 
guide  furnished  by  Fum^  a  Kenna  (the  wife 
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of  Kasongo),  who,  exercising  his  prerogative 
as  one  of  the  royal  household,  used  to  rob 
all  the  country  folks  he  came  across.  I 
often  remonstrated  with  him  on  this  practice, 
and  tried  to  bribe  him  to  refrain,  but  he 
said  it  was  his  right  granted  him  by  his 
king,  and  that  nothing  should  prevent  his 
exercising  it. 

The  dwellers  in  the  lake  villages  were 
afraid  to  let  me  approach  them  in  his 
company,  for  fear  of  similar  outrage ;  but  at 
the  same  time  I  should  not  have  been  able 
to  have  seen  the  lake  at  all  unless  I  had  been 
accompanied  by  a  court  guide,  I  contented 
mj-sclf  rehictanily  with  getting  as  near  as  I 
could  to  one  of  the  villages  by  walking  on 
the  floating  vegetation,  and  taking  a  good  look 
at  it  and  its  inhabitants,  and  their  pro- 
ceedings through  my  opera  glasses.  In 
addition  to  this  1  made  a  rough  sketch  of 
the  lake,  and  one  on  a  larger  scale  of  a 
single  hut.  The  reason  of  these  lake- 
dwellers  thus  defying  the  power  of  their 
suzerain,  was  that  in  their  insular  habitations 
they  considered  themselves  perfectly  free 
from  the  danger  of  the  punishments  inflicted 
by  him  on  others  of  his  recalcitrant  subjects. 

I  returned  to  Kilemba  in  two  days,  the 
second  march  being  over  five  hours  through 
drenching  rain  without  a  check  or  halt  of  any 
kind,  and  I  much  astonished  my  kind  friend 
Juraah  Merikani  by  ■having  got  over  the 
distance  in  so  short  a  time. 

Kasongo,  I  learned,  was  still  absent,  and 
his  whereabouts,  and  time  of  retaming,  were 
very  dubious.  Kenddl^  still  said  he  would 
remain  a  month,  and  1  therefore  endeavoured 
to  get  guides  from  Fum^  a  Kenna  to  show 
me  the  way  to  Lake  Kassali  or  Ki  Konja,* 
tjirough  which  the  Lualaba  was  said  to  flow. 
Fumd  a  Kenna  kept  on  promising  to  give  me 
men  to  take  me  to  Kikonja,  and  two  or  three 
times  sent  one,  only,  however,  to  be  re-called 
an  hour  or  two  after  he  had  made  his  appear- 
ance. At  last,  being  tired  of  dawdling,  I  set 
out  for  Kikonja  with  four  or  five  of  Jumah 
Merikani's  men,  who  had  been  there  to  show 
the  way.  We  arrived  at  Kow^di,  a  village 
about  eight  miles  from  the  lake,  but 
between  us  and  it  flowed  the  Lovoi,  which  the 
chief  of  Kowddi  said  he  had  orders  from 
Kasongo  to    prevent    my  crossing.      As    I 


•  In  Li*iD«tei>e'i  lut  fonnili,  p.  ji;,  •ol.  i.,  he  nentioi 
E)-c1c  ibn  Kibib,  urine  thlt  LuGra  and  LuaLba  fell  inl 
Lake  KInkonu  ( evidnUj  into  mj  Kikonja,  •rfalrk  I  ali 
heard  rccoSred  tD«  Lnfira).  Ill  one  of  hit  Itttctt  bfl  all 
mentioDt  tba  Laalaba  BmniE  froB  a  take  K.I4.E.  Into  Cbo< 


Kikonja,  and  iota  ii4icli  LgalaSi  nllt. 


heard  Kasongo  M'as  only  t^vo  marches  off,  I 
sent  men  to  find  him  and  ask  permission 
to  cross  the  Lovoi.  Unfortunately,  before 
they  could  reach  his  camp,  he  had  set  off  on 
one  of  his  erratic  cruises,  and  they  returned 
without  having  seen  him.  The  reason  for 
the  orders  to  prevent  my  crossing  the  Lovoi 
was  that  Daiyi,  a  brother  of  Kasongo,  who 
laid  claim  to  the  kingdom  and  had  a  con- 
siderable number  of  followers,  was  residing 
with  the  chief  of  the  Jake,  I  sent  men  back 
to  Kilemba  to  ask  Fum^  a  Kenna  for  guides, 
and  also  managed  to  send  men  across  to 
Kikonja  to  try  to  get  the  chief  there  (whose 
name  was  also  Kikonja)  to  tise  his  influence 
with  the  chief  of  Kow^di  to  allow  me  to 
cross  the  Lovoi,  This  latter  brought  me 
back  reliable  reports  about  the  lake,  and 
also  the  news  that  Kikonja  wanted  to  see  me, 
but  that  the  chief  of  Kowddi  refused'to  allow 
me  to  go  on  till  he  had  orders  from  Kasongo 
to  that  effect.  One  day,  notwithstanding 
all  these  obstacles,  I  managed  to  get  a 
distant  view  of  the  lake.  After  waiting  for 
over  three  weeks  for  the  guides  from  Fum^  a 

I  Kenna  to  come,  I  determined  to  return  to 
Kilemba,   more   especially    as    I    had    been 

I  very  ill  with  dysentery,  and  thought  that 
milk,  with   which    I    used    to    be    liberally 

■  supphed  by  Jumah   Merikani,  who  kept  a 

.  large  flock  of  goats,  would  do  me  more  good 
than  any  medicine. 

The  same  day  that  I  arrived  at  Kilemba, 
I  met  guides  coming  from  Fum^  a  Kenna, 
who  evidently  wished  apparently  to  help  me, 
whilst  in  reality  she,  in  consequence  of 
orders  from  Kasongo,  was  doing  her  best 
to  thwart  me. 

On  my  arrival  I  found  that  during  my 
absence  Kasongo  had  returned  and  again 
started  off,  leaving  orders  that  I  was  on  no 
account  to  be  allowed  to  depart  without 
seeing  him,  and  also  desiring  that  notice  of 
my  arrival  should  be  sent  to  him  at  once. 
Kend^^  had  all  his  ivory  lashed  and  packed, 
and  said  that  when  Kasongo  came  back  he 
would  require  a  few  days  to  say  good-bye  to 
him,  and  that  after  that  there  was  nothing 
more  to  detain  us,  and  that  we  should  get 
to  BenguMla,  which  I  now  leamt  was  his 
destination,  in  about  seventy  days.  Six 
weeks  elapsed  (a  dreary  time)  before 
Kasongo  turned  up,  though  I  sent  many 
messengers  to  say  I  was  waiting  at  Kilemba 
and  wanted  to  get  away.  The  only  thing  I 
had  to  help  the  time  along,  was  the  discovery 
that  my  people  had  stolen  nearly  all  my 
beads  in  the  vain  hope  of  forcing  me  to 
retrace  my  steps.     Jumah  Merikani,  how- 
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ever,  stood  my  friend  and  supplied  me  with 
stores  which  I  expected  would  be  sufficient 
to  last  to  Benguella,  or  at  all  events  to  Bih^, 
where  I  should  be  able  to  get  enough  to 
reach  the  coast.  Kasongo's  advent  was, 
however,  by  no  means  the  signal  for  our 
immediate  departure,  for  he  had  to  swagger 
and  talk  big  about  his  greatness,  and  hold 
meetings  to  impress  me  suitably.  One  day 
he  held  a.  very  large  levee,  at  which  all  the 
neighbouring  chiefs  were  assembled  to  do 
him  homage,  and  where  he  made  a  very  long 
speech,  in  which  he  asserted  that  he  was  the 
greatest  man  in  all  the  world,  and  that  the 
only  one  that  could  at  all  compare  with  him 
was  Mata  Yafa,  his  friend  and  relation,  who  is 
chief  of  Ulflnda. 

After  this  display  I  thought  we  were  right 
for  the  road,  but  Kendall  first  wanted  an 
agreement  made  out  as  to  what  he  was  to 
receive  for  the  work  he  was  to  do,  and  when 
this  was  arranged  he  began  to  give  himself 
airs,  and  to  find  excuses  for  delaying  our 
Start.  First,  I  heard  that  he  was  going  to 
build  a  house  for  Kasongo,  and  when  I 
remonstrated,  he  said  that  it  was  false,  but  a 
few  days  afterwards  he  owned  that  the  report 
was  true,  but  that  u  would  not  detain  us 
more  than  a  few  days,  as  the  house  to  be 
built  was  precisely  similar  to  that  in  which 
he  was  living,  and  which  he  declared  was 
finished  in  four  days. 

We  left  Kilemba  for  Totela,  where  the 
house  was  to  be  built,  on  the  15th  of 
February,  1875,  and  made  a  ver^'  dawdling 
march  of  four  days,  besides  halting  two  or 
three  in  order  to  give  Kenddld  an  opportunity 
of  stealing  food,  as  he  issued  no  rations 
whatever  to  any  one.  In  fact,  even  he 
himself  and  his  women  lived  on  a  portion  of 
the  plunder  brought  in  by  his  people,  and 
which  he  used  to  extort  from  them  as  leader 
of  the  caravan.  Besides  his  own  carriers, 
there  were  also  independent  bands  of  people 
of  Bih^  and  Loval^  who  ravaged  the  country 
in  all  directions,  and  were  under  no  restraint 
whatever,  Kasongo,  instead  of  checking 
these  ruffians,  gave  them  free  leave  to  do  as  i 
they  liked  (he  even  encouraged  them  in 
their  atrocities)  if  in  return  they  would  go 
with  him  when  lie  went  to  punish  any  of  his 
villages,  either  for  not  paying  tribute  at  all 
or  whose  tribute  he  thought  insufficient.  On 
these  occasions  all  the  adult  males  who  could 
not  escape  were  shot  down  like  dogs,  and 
the  women  and  children  seized  as  slaves. 

The  house  was  built  almost  entirely  by 
my  men,  and  under  my  superintendence,  or 
it  would  never  have  been  finished  at  all,  but 


even  when  it  was  completed  there  were  still 
more  delays.  A  party  of  Kend^I^'s  men  had 
gone  to  Kanyoka,  a  place  on  the  boundary 

between  Kasongo's  and  Mata  Yafa's  king- 
doms, some  time  before  I  arrived  at  Kilemba, 
and  as  nothing  had  been  heard  of  them  since, 
Kcnd^l^  refused  to  start  without  them,  and 
we  had  to  wait  until  men  had  gone  and 
brought  them  back.  They  did  not  return 
until  the  2  7th  of  May,  and  in  the  mean  time 
Coimbra  (Kend^IiJ's  second  man)  was  off  on 
a  slave-hunting  expedition,  much  to  my 
disgust  and  annoyance. 

On  the  28th  my  camp  was  burnt  down 
by  the  carelessness  of  one  of  my  men,  and  I 
very  nearly  lost  journals  and  all  I  possessed  ; 
but,  owing  to  the  coolness  and  pluck  of  my 
servant  Jumah,  everything  important  inside 
the  tent  was  saved,  though  the  tent  itself  was 
bumt- 

A  few  days  afterwards  we  started  for 
Lunga  Mandis,  a  sub-chief  of  Kasongo's,  ten 
days  (short  marches)  south  by  west  of  us. 
Here  we  were  detained  nearly  three  weeks 
waiting  for  the  wretch  Coimbra,  and  only 
got  off  at  last  by  dint  of  constant  growls  and 
remonstrances.  After  the  first  march  we 
were  detained  a  day  by  slaves  running  away 
and  their  owners  going  to  look  for  them. 
The  next  morning,  just  as  we  were  packed 
up  and  ready  fbr  the  road,  news  came  that 
Coimbra  would  arrive,  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  Kenddle  said  we  must  wait  for  him. 

Sure  enough,  in  the  course  of  the  day 
Coimbra  came  in,  driving  a  string  of  fifty  or 
sixty  wretched  women  tied  together  with 
knotted  cords,  and  all  heavily  laden  with 
plunder,  and  several  with  babies  in  their 
arms.  These  poor  creatures  represented 
twenty  or  thirty  villages  burnt  down,  and  I 
am  sure  a  population  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  three  hundred  people  utterly  de- 
stroyed. About  three  or  four  hundred  more 
may  have  escaped  to  other  villages.  There 
were  now  in  the  caravan  upwards  of  fifteen 
hundred  slaves,  all  of  them  obtained  by 
plunder  and  murder  from  a  country  which 
has  only  lately  been  tapped  to  supply  slaves 
for  export. 

The  rest  of  my  jouniey  to  the  West  Coasv 
I  will  describe -in  the  next  number. 

[The  Editor  has  much  pleasure  in  publish- 
ing the  following  explanation  sent  him  by 
Lieutenant  Cameron,  ih  reference  to  some 
remarks  made  by  him  at  the  Colonial  Insti- 
tute. The  Editor  hopes  that  there  are  few 
Missiorwry  Societies  in  this  country  so  folSlish 
as  to  employ  agents  whose  qualifications  have 
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not  been  thoroughly  tested,  or  who,  when 
actually  engaged,  are  permitted  to  labour 
without  supervision.  He  is  glad  not  only  to 
endorse  what  Lieutenant  Cameron  says 
respecting  the  Universities'  mission,  but  to 
express  his  belief  that  similar  confidence  may 
be  placed  in  the  well-equipped  Scotch  mission 
recently  sent  to  Livingstonia, — Ed.  G.  W.] 

It  has  been  supposed,  from  what  I  said  on 
the  evening  I  had  the  honour  to  address  the 
members  of  the  Colonial  Institute,  that  I 
intended  to  disparage  the  work  of  mission- 
aries, or  to  erideavour  to  dissuade  men 
from  following  that  noblest  of  callings.  I 
am  sorry  to  have  been  so  misunderstood. 
Nothing,  according  to  my  ideas,  can  be 
grander  than  the  man  who  devotes  his  life, 
his  talents,  and  his  energie."  to  missionary 
labours.  But  what  I  wanted  to  urge  was,  that 
proper  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection 
of        " 


In  ordinary  affairs  of  hfe  every  candidate 
for  employment  lias  his  qualifications  for  the 
post  he  seeks  carefully  considered  and 
weighed  by  able  men,  and  has  during  his 
labours  to  submit  to  close  and  constant 
supervision. 

Missionaries,  on  the  contrary,  are  fre- 
quently taken  on  their  own  recommendation, 
and  are  often  subject  to  no  supervision  what- 
ever. 

With  regard  to  what  I  said  about  the 
necessity  that  missionaries  should  be  gentle- 
men, I  maintain  I  am  in  the  right.  Who 
could  be  better  fitted  for  this  glorious  work 
than  such  men  as  Bishops  Mackenzie,  Patle- 
son,  Selwyn,  Heber,  and  Crowther,  and  I 
would  add  Drs.  Moffat  and  Livingstone,  who 
were  one  and  all  Christian  gentlemen  in  tlie 
truest  sense  of  the  word  ? 

Real  work  is,  I  believe,  being  done  by  the 
Universities'  mission,  so  ably  conducted  by 
the  learned  Bishop  Stecre. 
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T  F  the  reader  takes  up  a  railway  map  of  the 
■^  United  Kingdom,  he  will  at  once  see 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  travel  a  long  dis- 
tance without  passing  over  several  lines  of 
railway,  the  property  of  different  companies. 
In  going  from  London  to  Inverness,  for 
example,  the  London  and  Nonh-Westem, 
the  Caledonian,  and  Highkuid  lines  are  tra- 
versed. Or,  if  the  East-Coast  route  be 
taken,  then  the  Great  Northern,  the  North- 
ICastem,  the  North  British,  the  Caledonian 
and  Highland  railways  are  used.  In  going 
from  Darlington  to  Cardiff  the  North- 
Eastem,  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
the  London  and  North- Western,  and  the 
Rhyraney  Railways  are  passed  over ;  while 
between  Lynn  and  Inverness  there  lie  no 
fewer  than  six  different  lines.  Has  it  ever 
struck  the  reader  to  inquire  how  it  comes 
that,  in  spite  of  these  facts,  he  can  book 
through  from  London  to  Inverness,  or  from 
Lynn  to  Stirhng,  or  even  to  Dingwall,  with- 
out the  trouble  of  taking  out  fresh  rickets  at 
ihe  junctions  ?  Imagine  the  wholly  different 
aspect  things  would  wear  for  the  railway- 
travelling  public,  if  each  company  only 
booked  over  iis  own  line;  the  constant 
worry  of  changing,  the  bustle  of  re-booking, 
the  hunting  up  of  luggage,  and  the  convey- 
ing of  it  from  station  to  station,  it  may  be  at 
considerable  distance  from  each  other ;  for 
imfiiendly  railway  companies  might  not  of 


themselves  court  close  proximity  in  their 
termini.  It  is  evident  on  the  face  of  it  that 
a  stop  would  at  once  be  put  to  extended 
excursion  tickets,  to  circular  toui^,  and  to  all 
that  elaborate  system  of  easy  holiday  travel- 
ling which  is,  year  by  year,  becoming  more 
and  more  a  necessity  of  our  modem  life  at 
high-pressure.  And  bad  as  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  for  passengers,  it  would  be  yet 
wone  for  goods  traffic.  Indeed,  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  see  how,  under  such  conditions  as  we 
have  supposed,  with  constant  unlading  from 
wa^on  to  waggon  and  cart  to  cart,  the 
millions  of  tons  of  goods  of  all  kinds  could 
ever  get  to  their  journeys'  end.  Certainly 
for  the  class  of  goods  coming  under  the 
head  of  "  perishable  "  there  would  not  be 
much  chance.  Yet  such  would  inevitably  be 
the  position,  both  for  goods  and  passengers, 
were  diere  not  in  existence  an  institution, 
supported  by  the  railway  companies,  yet  in 
a  sense  apart  from  them,  which  unites 
ihem  as  though  into  one  body,  not^vith- 
standing  divergent  interests  at  many  points, 
at  once  for  their  own  ultimate  benefit 
and  for  the  unspeakable  comfort  of  the 
community.  Seeing  that  all  arc  so  largely 
indebted  to  a  machmery  which,  on  the  whole, 
is  so  little  known,  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  our  sketch  of  this  system  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  not  a  few. 
In  Seymour  Street,  Euston  Square,  London, 
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there  is  a  compact-looking,  but  somewhat 
dingy  building,  with  another  *'  fresh  from  the 
mason's  hand "  close  to  it,  known  as  the 
Railway  Clearing  House,  It  is  in  this 
establishment  that  the  magic  work  of  book- 
ing through  is  really  accomplished.  Here 
are  a  staff  of  some  fourteen  hundred  clerks, 
who,  under  a  secretary  and  four  chief  clerks, 
may  be  said  to  supervise  and  adjust  all 
the  through  railway  traffic  of  the  kingdom, 
there  being  but  a  few  miles  of  straggling 
local  railways  which  are  not  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  In  addition  to  this  sta£f  at 
the  head  office,  there  are  about  four  hundred 
agents  or  "  number-takers  "  who  are  placed 
at  the  various  junctions  where  the  lines 
meet.  The  duty  of  these  agents  is  to 
take  note,  by  name  and  number,  of  every 
carriage,  waggon,  and  cover-sheet  that  may 
pass  on  to  a  foreign  company's  line,  and  the 
date  of  such  transfer.  Accounts  are  regn- 
larly  forwarded  by  them  to  the  Railway 
Clearing  House,  and  these  reports,  together 
with  passenger  tickets  and  returns  regularly 
forwarded  from  the  stations  themselves, 
furnish  the  materials  from  which  the  staff 
of  the  Clearing  House  busily  work  out  their 
results  day  by  day.  The  first  process  to  which 
this  chaotic  mass  of  documents  is  submitted 
is  that  of  ■'sorting."  For  this  a  detachment  of 
messengers  is  retained,  who  refer  each  paper 
to  its  proper  chest,  from  which  they  are 
conveyed  by  boys  to  the  various  departments, 
of  which  there  are  four,  with  many  divisions. 
The  first  and  by  far  the  largest  department  is 
that  of  J/fTfAdMrfw^,  which  may  be  said  to  com- 
prise the  half  of  the  whole  work  of  the  House. 
This  takes  cognisance  of  all  trafhc  distinct 
from  that  of  passenger  trains  ;  and  the  main 
features  of  the  process  are  easily  indicated. 
Each  station  makes  return  of  all  its  outward 
traffic  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  its  inward 
traffic ;  and  the  first  piece  of  work  is  to  check 
the  outward  returns  of  the  forwarding  station 
with  the  inward  returns  of  the  receiving 
station.  In  the  case  of  any  discrepancy,  of 
course^  it  is  necessary  that  the  stations  should 
be  corresponded  with,  and  the  returns  rec- 
tified ;  and  not  seldom  much  trouble  is 
involved  in  this.  If,  however,  the  returns 
are  found  to  correspond  exactly,  the  next 
step  is  to  make  due  allocation  to  each 
company.  But  before  this  is  finally  done, 
it  is  necessary  to  settle  the  matter  of  "  ter- 
minals," that  is,  the  allotment  of  allowances 
for  the  Despatching  and  the  Receiving 
Company,  including  collection,  cartage,  load- 
ing, unloading,  dehvery,  &c.  This  having 
been    deducted    from    the    total,    each    of 


the  companies  concerned  is  then  credited  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  mileage  of  their 
lines  over  which  the  goods  have  been  con- 
veyed. This  would  seem  to  be  on  the  whole 
a  very  simple  matter ;  but  it  is  complicated 
by  many  special  arrangements ;  and  in  not  a 
few  cases  the  routes  over  which  the  commo- 
dities may  have  travelled  cannot  be  learned 
from  the  station  returns.  In  this  event  their 
route  must  be  traced  out  by  reference  to  the 
numbers  of  the  waggons  in  which  they  were 
sent.  This  is  ascertained  from  the  returns 
made  by  the  number-takers  at  the  various 
junctions.  Besides,  there  are  different  work- 
ing arrangements.  In  some  cases  the  goods 
are  hauled  and  in  others  not  hauled  by 
companies  over  whose  lines  other  companies 
have  running  powers.  Between  Brighton 
and  Aberdeen,  for  example,  a  waggon  must 
pass  over  a  portion  of  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  and  Metropolitan  lines,  from 
Battersea  to  Ludgate,  and  from  Ludgate  to 
King's  Cross ;  so  that,  while  the  Great 
Northern  must  be  credited  with  the  hauling 
over  these  lines,  the'  companies  themselves 
must  be  credited  with  the  due  amount  for  the 
wear  and  tear  of  their  metals.  As  the  last 
outcome  of  the  work  in  this  department,  the 
accounts  of  the  companies  are  so  made  up 
as  to  show  at  once  how  much  money  is  due 
to  or  from  ihem,  both  inwards  and  outwards, 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  how  much  each 
company  has  to  receive  from  each  of  its 
station  agents.  In  the  event  of  loss,  say,  by 
the  failure  of  a  trader,  the  same  principle  is 
applied.  The  Clearing  House  allocates  to 
each  of  the  companies  concerned  its  proper 
proportion,  which,  as  in  the  other  case,  is 
implicitly  accepted  by  them.  So,  too,  in  any 
dispute  that  may  arise.  The  Clearing  House 
acts  the  part  of  a  neutral,  dividing  the  undis- 
puted portion  of  the  receipts,  and  holding 
the  rest  in  trust  till  the  parties  agree. 

Broadly  taken,  we  have  tlis  a;  the  result 
of  the  Clearing  House  i\ork  applied  to 
merchandise,  that  any  station  on  any  railway 
can  invoice  and  forward  goods  to  any  other 
station  in  the  country  to  which  through  rates 
have  been  agreed,  and  the  companies  need 
not  in  the  least  trouble  themselves  over  the 
proportions  of  the  rates  charged,  assured  as 
they  are  that  this  will  be  accomplished  for 
them.  We  have  in  a  very  complete  account 
published  in  the  Railway  Flysh^d  the  follow- 
ing very  good  illustration  of  the  exactitude 
of  the  process  of  tracing  out  details  and 
balancing  accounts : — 

Wtien  a  city  man  relunung  to  bis  mbartian 
letreat  passes  a   goods   Iraia    composed  of   Great 
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■\V'B5leni  Company's  engine,  on  the  Notlh  London 
Company's  tailway  (if  it  ever  Etiikes  him  to  thinlc  of 
the  matter  al  all),  he  must  imagine  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  each  company  coDcemed  should  ever 
get  ib  correct  proportion  of  the  receipts  from  the 
carriage  of  the  miscellaneous  consignments  of  goods 
which  it  contains,  and  yet  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  Clear- 
in';  House  accounts  are  made  up  with  such  mioute- 
nesi  of  detail,  and  facility  of  reference,  that  any  eitor, 
however  small  the  amount,  can  be  easily  pointed  out 
■nd  duly  remedied." 

The  next  department  takes  the  name  of 
Coaching,  and  is  conceincd  with  everything 
carried  by  thTongh  passenger  trains,  animate 
and  inaniroate.  \\  is  divided  into  two  sections 
— parcels  and  passengers.  Of  the  work  of 
each  we  shall  give  a  general  oiitline. 

(i)  ParaU.~\\  is  clear  that  as  the  bulk  of 
the  parcels  so  carried  are  comparatively  small, 
no  trace  can  be  kept  of  them  by  the  numbers 
on  the  vehicles  they  were  conveyed  in,  as  in 
the  case  of  goods.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  have  a  regular  system  of  way-bills,  with  an 
efficient  check  at  each  junction,  and  this 
has  been  found  to  a  large  extent  in  perforat- 
ing stamps.  If  the  parcels  and  the  way- 
bills have  kept  together,  all  is  easy ;  but  if 
they  should  chance  to  get  separated,  as  in 
busy  times  will  not  imfrequcntty  occur 
through  the  haste  or  the  ignorance  of 
porters,  a  great  deal  of  work  is  imposed  on 
the  Clearing  House  in  tracing  out  and  identi- 
fying them.  Here,  too,  a  certain  amount  is 
allowed  for  collection  and  delivery,  and  the 
remainder  equally  divided  according  to  the 
mileage.  We  should  mention,  however,  that 
for  parcels  the  terminal  allowances,  for  a 
reason  easily  guessed,  are  at  a  fixed  rate  per 
parcel ;  the  receiving  company  getting  double 
the  allowance  of  the  forwarding  company. 
Accounts  are  made  up  in  a  manner  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  merchandise 
department,  and  with  the  same  exactitude, 
only  that  the  actual  division  of  receipts  is 
here  half-yearly  instead  of  monthly.  Notwith- 
standing their  smaller  scale,  we  can  well 
believe  that  Ihe  compilation  of  these  accounts 
is  a  yet  more  complex  and  tedious  matter 
than  that  of  the  goods'  accounts. 

(2)  Passengers. — Our  readers  will  not  have 
failed  to  observe  that  on  "  through  tickets  " 
there  are  not  only  a  very  plentiful  amount 
of  numberings,  but  that  at  each  junction  a 
process  of  perforating  is  carried  on,  which 
toward  the  end  does  not  seem  to  improve 
the  symmetry  of  the  valued  bit  of  card-  j 
board.  These  marks  each  mean  something 
important  to  a  Clearing- House  clerk.  The 
tickets  run  in  regular  order  of  numbers ;  so 


that  the  first  thing  done  in  the  Clearing  House, 
after  all  the  tickets  have  been  arranged  by 
some  twenty-five  boys  constantly  employed 
at  this  task,  is  to  ascertain  that  the  com- 
mencing and  the  closing  numbers  issued  for 
the  month  by  the  ticket-clerk  exactly  agree. 
The  perforated  marks  again  show  to  the  ex- 
perienced eye  at  a  glance  whether  or  not  the 
proper  route,  or  what  route  has  been  taken. 
The  ticket-clerk  has  forwarded  to  the  Clear- 
ing House  the  halves  of  the  children's  tickets 
that  were  reserved  by  him  at  the  time  of 
issue,  and  these  having  been  allowed  for, 
as  well  as  any  omission  of  issue  that  may 
have  been  detected,  the  preparation  of  the 
companies'  credits  is  begun.  These  show 
for  each  company  interested  full  particulars 
of  the  progressive  numbers,  the  non-issued 
and  children's  tickets,  the  number  of  tickets 
sold,  and  the  proportions  of  the  fares  due 
to  the  company  for  whom  the  account  is 
prepared;  each  return,  as  entered,  has  to 
be  balanced  so  as  to  ensure  the  total  of  the 
credits  in  the  various  accounts  agreeing  with 
the  total  station  debits.  A  similar  course 
has  to  be  adopted  with  other  station  re> 
turns,  and  it  consequently  results  that  a 
company  is  a  debtor  for  the  fares  it  has 
received  on  account  of  other  companies,  and 
creditor  in  respect  of  the  fares  other  com- 
panies have  collected  on  its  behalf.  A  com- 
plete check,  as  will  be  seen,  is  thus  not 
only  kept  up  as  between  the  various  com- 
panies, but  as  between  them  and  their  various 
em  ploy  &s. 

The  next  is  the  Mileage  department. 
Though  the  amount  of  money  cleared  by 
it  is  small  compared  with  that  of  the 
other  departments,  it  js,  in  some  respects, 
the  most  important  of  all.  It  really  con- 
stitutes the  foundation  of  a  great  part 
of  the  Clearing  House  system.  It  deals 
with  the  rolling-stocks  of  the  various  com- 
panies, carefully  follows  each  item,  and 
ensures  speedy  return.  In  the  early  days 
of  railways,  constant  difficulties  arose  about 
carriages  and  waggons.  Many  of  them 
were  kept  possession  of  for  weeks  and 
months,  and  were  greatly  injured;  some, 
indeed,  were  never  traced,  and  were  en- 
tirely lost  to  their  owners.  It  is  here  that 
the  main  purpose  of  the  number-takers  at 
the  various  junctions  comes  into  full  view. 
Every  carriage,  waggon,  and  sheet  passes 
under  their  scrutiny,  is  made  careful  note 
of,  and  followed  in  its  course  from  the 
beginning  of  its  journey  to  the  end  ;  the  one 
number-taker  checking  and  supplementing 
the  other.   On  their  reports  the  railway  Clear- 
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ing  House  credits  the  owning  company  of  each 
carriage  or  waggon  with  an  agreed  rate  per 
mile  the  moment  it  passes  to  another  line. 
The  London  and  North- Western,  for  example, 
send  their  through  traffir  over  the  Caledonian 
line,  and  the  mileage  charged  for  their 
"  foreign  carriages,"  as  they  are  called,  is 
settled  at  three  farthings  per  mile.  At  the  end 
of  the  month  the  bill  for  mileage  against  the 
North-Weslern  will  amount,  say  to  ;^8,ooo  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  per  contra 
in  the  form  oTmileage  against  the  Caledonian, 
which  has  also  been  sending  carriages  and 
passengers  over  the  London  and  North- 
Western,  and  both  accounts  go  to  the  Clear- 
ing House.  Taken  together,  they  may 
amount  to  about  ;^2o,ooo,  yet  the  set-off  of 
the  one  against  the  other  may  be  no  more  than 
j£io  or  ^20,  Again,  should  the  stipulated 
time  have  been  exceeded  befote  the  vehicle 
is  returned  to  the  owners,  a  demurrage 
charge  per  day  is  made.  The  rates  ol  mileage 
and  demurrage  are  of  course  to  compensate 
the  owners  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  their 
stock  while  in  the  hands  of  others.  Thus,  if 
a  first-class  carriage  be  sent  from  Euston  to 
Edinburgh,  the  Scotch  Railway  is  bound  to 
return  it  to  Euston  at  once,  whether  full  or 
empty.  If  it  is  not  sent  back  loj'.  a  day  is 
charged  against  the  company  retaining  it, 
and  so  on  down  to  second  and  third-class 
carriages  and  to  waggons,  which  are  only 
charged  31.  a  day.  The  mileage  chaises  are 
made  quarterly.  On  one  side  of  eath  balance 
sheet  is  shown  the  charges  due  from  all 
companies,  to  the  owners  of  one  stock,  on 
the  other  the  earnings  of  all  stocks  on  the 
line  of  one  company.  And,  as  we  have 
said,  the  difference  is  then  either  received  or 
paid  by  the  Clearing  House. 

The  number  of  miles  charged  tlirough  the 
Mileage  Department  per  annum  is  about  four 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  millions  ;  the  number 
of  days  upon  which  demurrage  is  charged  is 
upwards  of  one  million,  involving  yearly, 
nearly  twenty-nine  millions  of  entries. 

A  most  important  department  of  the  work 
of  the  Clearing  House  is  that  connected  with 
Lost  Luggage.  Every  station  is  required  to 
report  at  once  to  the  Clearing  House, 
with  exact  details,  the  presence  of  any 
unclaimed  luggage,  and  all  inquiries  made 
by  passengers  for  missing  luggage  are  at 
once  forwarded  to  it  from  the  various  rail- 
way offices.  The  descriptions  are  carefully 
compared,  and  the  finding  station  instructed 
how  to  dispose  of  the  property;  the  Clearing 
House  again  being  advised  that  it  has  been 
duly  received  at  the  station  where  it  should 


be  delivered  to  its  owner.  The  value  of 
this  department  to  the  public  can  hardly  be 
overrated.  Officials  are  fallible,  and  mistakes 
are  most  likely  when  traffic  is  greatest ;  and 
the  companies  have  shown  wisdom  in  thus 
providing  a  central  department  where  the 
matter  can  be  thoroughly  and  expeditiously 
dealt  with.  Scarce  anything  is  more  distress- 
ing than  the  loss  of  personal  luggage  ;  but 
those  who  happen  to  be  unfortunate  in  this 
regar'!  may  take  heart,  for  few  absolute  losses 
are  experienced — so  thorough  is  the  Clearing 
House  system.  Over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  packages  are  annually  restored  to 
their  owners — many  of  them  doubtless  con- 
taining valuable  articles.  Being,  however, 
nearly  all  locked  portmanteaus,  dressing-bags, 
carpet-bags,  and  trunks,  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  their  worth  exactly,  but  lialf  a  million 
sterling  annually  would  be  quite  within  the 
mark. 

This  great  establishment  is  managed  by  a 
committee  appointed  from  the  directorate  of 
the  different  railways.  The  chairman  is 
Lord  Wotverton,  whose  father,  Mr.  Cair 
Glyn,  was  one  of  its  first  supporters,  and 
did  much  to  reconcile  the  railway  com- 
panies to  it,  whUe  as  yet  they  were  slow  to 
see  its  merits  and  its  great  capacities  of 
growth.  The  administration  is  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  P.  W.  Dawson,  who  has  been  fortu- 
nate in  seeing  it  rapidly  "  grow  from  more 
to  more"  under  his  hands  in  recent  years. 
In  1843,  when  it  was  started  by  Mr.  Ken- 
neth Morison,  in  Drummond  Street,  it  had 
only  five  clerks  ;  in  j866  it  had  upwards  of 
four  hundred ;  to-day,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
has  over  fourteen  hundred.  Three  years 
after  its  institution,  there  were  only  sixteen 
companies  on  its  books.  Ten  years  later 
there  were  seventy- three.  ■  Now,  as  we  have 
said,  there  are  only  one  or  two  small  unim- 
portant lines  not  connected  with  it,  while  it 
embraces  many  lines  of  steam-boats.  The 
total  extent  of  lines  under  its  jurisdiction  in 
December,  1874,  was  15,400  miles. 

In  addition  to  the  fixed  conferences  of 
the  delegites  from  the  railway  directorates, 
regular  meetings  take  place  of  the  managers 
of  the  various  lines  to  arrange  any  differences 
that  may  arise  with  respect  to  particular 
points ;  and  special  meetings  are  called  in  the 
event  of  any  question  coming  forward  of 
immediate  and  pressing  importance.  For 
all  these  arrangements,  by  which  a  settle- 
ment is  ensured  without  delay,  and  without 
such  disturbance  of  friendly  relations  as 
might  soon  come  to  affect  the  public  com- 
fort, we  are  indebted  to  the  Railway  Clearing 
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House,  which  prepared  the  way  for  this 
amicable  relationship,  and  has  managed  to 
maintain  it. 

"The  plan  of  the  Clearing  House,"  says  the 
7imts,  "  IS  Eimple  in  the  extreme.  It  may  be  said 
to  represent  the  combioed  interest  of  the  railway 
companies  nnitcd  in  1  voluntary  association  under 
the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Ho  com- 
pany is  obliged  to  join  it  unless  it  chooses,  and  any 
company  can  withdraw  from  its  association  at  a 
brief  notice.  Practically,  however,  this  permission  to 
'withdraw  is  of  EmaU  aTail,  for  no  company  can 
really  conduct  its  business  without  the  assistance  of 
the  Cleariug  House.  .  .  What  has  always  been 
deMred  by  theorists — namely,  one  vast  amalgamated, 
-general  railway  system — has  been  virtually  hiought 
about  by  the  labours  of  this  Clearing  House,  with 
this  difference,  that  as  each  line  has  its  representa- 
tive on  the  Clearing  House  committee,  each 
member  looks  alter  the  interests  of  the  line  from 
which  he  is  accredited  with  a  vigilance  which  no 
merely  central  board  could  ever  do.  In  fact,  a  cen- 
tral board  woald  be  nothing  but  a  gigantic  mono- 
jioly  full  of  prejudice  and  hostilities,  and  without 
mQcb  motive  to  either  economy  or  efficiency.  In 
such  a  case  the  division  of  labour  hecame  iIie  only 
element  of  success.  The  lines  beiog  distrihuted 
among  a  number  of  proprietaries,  the  energy  of 
dtfTereat  l>oards  of  directors,  the  watchfulness  of  the 
various  t>odies  of  shareholders,  and  the  wholesome 
emalation  between  the  companies  are  all  brought  to 
bear  through  the  Clearing  House  on  the  successful 
working  of  the  lines,  and  the  public  derive  the  beoeiit 
of  a  through  system  of  boohing  as  if  there  were  only 
one  railivay  compiny  and  one  set  of  shareholders 
throughout  (he  kingdom.  .  .  Our  whole  railway 
system  would  be  as  nothing  without  the  Clearing 
House,  which  affords  another  illustration  of  the 
great  truth  that  the  British  railway  pablic  is  the 
best  served  railway  public  in  the  world,  and  ua  the 
whole,  the  least  grateful." 

The  much  abused  railway  director,  how- 
ever,  is  in  this  seen  to  be  wiser  in  his  gene- 
ration than  he  generally  gets  credit  for.  For 
here  he  has  his  disputes  settled  by  commit- 
tees of  delegates  who  are  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  who  determine  which  company  is 
in  fault  for  damage,  claims  for  delays,  Bic, 
&C.  Heavy  law  expenses  are  thus  saved, 
and  those  concerned  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  whoever  loses,  railway  compa- 
nies and  net  lawyers  pocket  the  cash.  This, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  is  a  great  feature 


in  the  usefulness  of  the   Railway  Clearing 
House. 

In  connection  with  the  establishment  there 
are  various  benevolent  and  other  societies, 
wiiich  show  the  warm  interest  taken  by  the 
heads  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition 
of  those  under  them,  as  many  details  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  rooms  decisively  show 
that  health  and  physical  comfort  have  like- 
wise been  well  considered.  The  most  pro- 
minent of  these  are  the  Contingent  and 
the  Superannuation  Funds,  both  oi^anized 
on  an  admirable  basis.  The  latter,  which 
is  open  to  all  railway  companies,  parties  to 
the  Clearing  House,  was  established  mainly 
through  the  exertions  of  Mr,  Dawson,  after 
similar  schemes  had  repeatedly  fallen  aside. 
The  subscription  is  two  and  a-half  per  cent, 
upon  the  salary  of  the  subscriber,  his  company 
or  committee  subscribing  the  same  amount. 
There  are  about  two  thousand  members, 
and  an  accumulated  fund  of  about  ;^3o,ooo, 
five  railway  companies  having  joined.  We 
were  much  pleased  also  to  see  that,  through 
the  liberality  of  the  directors,  the  staff  of 
the  Clearing  House  are  in  possession  of  an 
admirable  library  of  some  eight  thousand 
volumes,  to  which  a  permanent  librarian  is 
attached,  also  of  a  reading-room,  well  sup- 
plied with  newspapers  and  magazines,  where 
lectures  and  entertainments  of  varied  charac- 
ter are  given  during  the  winter  months.  They 
are  also  provided  with  handsome  kitchen, 
luncheon  bar,  and  dining- hall,  in  which 
cheap  but  substantial  dinners,  luncheons, 
teas,  &c.,  are  provided  daily  for  upwards 
of  a  thousand  clerks — an  arrangement  which 
doubtless  does  something  to  maintain  the 
admirable  sanitary  condition  of  the  House. 
There  is  also  a  cooperative  store,  which, 
like  the  dining-liall,  is  managed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  clerks.  We  were  much  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Rider  for  his  courtesy  in 
showing  us  over  the  whole  place,  and  clearly 
and  exhaustively  answering  the  many  ques- 
tions we  were  tempted  to  ask  him. 
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Ill, — HEALTH  AND  OCCUPATIOK, 

THAT  man  was  bom  to  live  by  the  sweat  j  prostrate.  "  I  will  lay  up,"  says  the  foolish 
of  his  brow  is  a  figure  of  speech,  the  [  man, "  so  much  wealth  out  of  the  present  that 
truthfulness  of  which  remains  as  perfect  now  '■  my  children  and  children's  children  shall 
as  on  the  day  when  it  was  first  spoken.  '  never  require  to  work.  They,  at  all  events. 
Who  tries  to  break  that  law  wrestles  with  all  I  shall  not  be  sons  and  daughters  of  toil," 
the  forces  of  nature,  and  is  brought  foolishly  ]  Under  the  influence  of  this  sentiment  some 
XVH— 40 
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men  work  in  such  disobedience  to  natural 
rule,  that  they  themselves  die  in  the  middle 
stages  of  their  life.  They  would  wonder  if 
they  could  see  the  folly  of  the  sacrifice.  To 
work  for  his  own  health  and  means  of  sub- 
sistence ;  to  work  for  this  from  the  first  work- 
ing times  until  the  dose  of  life;  to  work  for 
those  who  are  young  and  dependent  upon 
him  until  they  too  can  work  as  he  has  done 
for  health  and  life ;  to  work  a  little  in  advance 
for  those  oi  his  who  may  continue  to  demand 
from  their  own  weakness  more  care  and  aid, 
these  are  true  duties  belonging  to  every  mc 
Pressed  far  beyond  this  bound,  the  effort 
becomes  unjust,  and  injustice  in  natural 
things  has  its  certain  rectification.  The  law 
is  absolute.  Man  shall  live  bv  the  sweat  of 
his  brow. 

To  the  children  of  the  earth,  the  earth  is 
presented  as  a  garden,  and  the  primitive 
ideal  of  the  life  tlUt  is,  as  a  life  planted  in  a 
garden,  is  the  simplest  and  truest,  "  Here," 
nature  tells  her  children,  "here  is  the  great 
sphere  for  your  labom:.  It  is  your  property  to 
discover  and  to  conquer  to  its  utmost  bounds 
of  sea  and  land.  Make  it,  if  you  will,  ^garden 
of  richness,  and  pleasure,  and  delight,  for  it 
is  yours  also  to  enjoy.  Some  of  you  in  this 
sphere  must  overlook  and  govern ;  some 
must  teach  the  ignorant  j  some  must  tend 
the  feeble  and  sick ;  some  must  make  and 
invent  new  instruments  for  the  handicrafts, 
and  find  new  modes  of  transit  from  place  to 
place;  some  must  till;  some  hew  theii  way 
into  the  earth,  and  find  new  treasures ;  some 
must  recreate  the  created,  and  bring  forth 
forms  of  natural  beauty  on  stone  or  canvas 
that  shall  delight  the  eye  and  cheer  the 
heart;  some  must  be  the  treasurers  and  scien- 
tific re-distributors  of  the  wealth  which  the 
toilers  have  extracted  from  the  earth  ;  some 
must  be  scribes  who  .watch  and  score  the 
work  that  is  done  for  other  ages  to  read; 
some  must  sing  songs,  or  tell  tales,  or  bring 
up  to  sight  the  life  oi  the  past,  for  the  jrest 
and  delectation  of  the  workers  oi  every  class ; 
some  must  survey  the  whole  field  of  labour, 
and  teach  from  the  observation  those  lessons 
of  morality,  of  health,  of  goodness  which 
observation  makes  known  as  the  best  lessons 
for  rules  of  life,  of  the  life  of  all.  But  all  must 
work  :  the  whole  generation  of  labourers,  be 
it  ever  so  great,  cannot  work  so  as  to  lessen 
the  labour  of  its  successor.  New  knowledge, 
new  labour,  new  responsibility."  Still,  age  on 
age,  there  is  the  garden  that  must  be  super- 
vised, weeded,  embellished.  It  dies  with 
its  children,  it  rises  again  with  them.  An 
9ge  may  be  strained  in  work  to  the  utmost, 


and  die  at  its  work,  and  stiil  the  next  age 
must  strain  and  die.  The  garden  itself  never 
rests  :  in  steady  revolution,  in  time  and  space 
it  knows  no  rest,  and  allows  none.  That 
cunning  old  knaveof  a  gardener  there,  coming 
out  of  the  dark  grotto,  who  has  pillaged  the 
earth  unjustly,  or  has  pillaged  the  wallets  of 
his  fellows  with  such  infinite  skill  that  he 
cannot  be  punished,  he  has  a  store  securely 
hidden,  so  he  thinks,  which  none  but  those 
who  are  privileged  to  be  directed  by  the 
insane  scroll  which  he  calls  his  last  will  and 
testament,  can  find  and  use.  These  happy 
bom,  will  not,  like  him,  have  to  work  in  the 
garden,  but  will  walk  about  in  it  buying  its 
pleasures,  its  health,  its  slaves.  Impossible  1 
If  they  be  ever  so  cautious,  they  cannot  battle 
against  the  perpetual  motion.  If  they  do, 
they  clash  and  axe  annihilated.  The  result 
is,  that  out  of  sense  of  self-preservation  they 
will  fall  at  last  into  a  gang,  and  work  with 
the  rest.  Nay,  if  the  cunning  old  man  uses 
his  hand  to  perpetuate  himself  in  what  he 
considers  immutable  materials,— in  marble, 
in  stone,— he  fails ;  for  they  change  also,  or 
are  ch^mged.  They  too  die,  and  are  re- 
formed for  new  work. 

In  the  garden  of  life  there  must  then  be 
universal  work  from  universal  man.  Here 
we  start  on  firm  ground.  Without  work  uni- 
versal there  can  be  no  health  universal. 
Here,  again,  we  start  on  finn  ground,  and  this 
now  is  the  basis  of  our  argument.  We  say 
soundly  enough  occupation,  or  work,  is  neces- 
sary for  health.  The  question  to  be  studied 
is  how  near  in  the  present  stage  of  the  culti- 
vation of  the  garden  of  life  have  we  ap- 
proached to  those  measurements  of  labour, 
and  to  those  natural  and  necessary  industries 
which  are  in  accord  with  a  life  that  is  healthy 
and  therewith  happy. 

As  in  this  spirit  of  inquiry  we  look  at  the 
work  that  is  in  progress  in  the  garden,  we 
cannot,  I  regret  to  say,  be  satisfied  with  the 
prospect  There  are  a  great  many  idle 
dashers  there  in  all  ranks,  who  ought  to  be 
at  work,  but  who  are  making  collisions 
simply  with  those  who  are  in  train.  There 
are  a  great  many  who  are  doomed  to  work 
who  ought  not  be  in  train,  owing  to  their 
physical  weakness.  There  are  a  great  many 
who  are  in  train  at  work  that  is  too  heavy, 
too  long,  too  laborious.  There  are  a  great 
many  who  are  in  train  at  work  which  is 
positively  injurious  to  themselves  and  others, 
planting  poisonous  seeds  where  only  whole- 
some fruits  or  flowers  should  grow.  In  some 
sections  of  the  garden  of  life  there  arc  many 
who  stand  ready  to  slay,  who  are  trained  to 
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fight  to  the  death  the  owners  of  other  sec- 
tions if  a  mere  quarrel  should  arise ;  and 
there  are  in  certain  sections,  great  hives  of 
workers  febricatirg  the  instruments  of  death 
for  the  slayers.  Truly,  the  primitive  garden, 
the  Paradise,  is  not  yet  regained. 

When  we  come  to  the  scientific  considera- 
tion of  the  relation  of  work  to  health,  we  are 
led,  in  the  first  place,  to  study  the  relation 
of  work  to  life.  Health  is  a  detail,  life  a 
principal.  If  we  can  detennine,  as  a  pre- 
liminary feet,  how  the  years  of  life  of  men 
following  different  pursuits  in  some  im- 
portant sections  of  the  garden,  are  modified 
by  the  labour,  and  if  we  find  there  are 
great  variations  in  this  respect,  then  we  are 
enabled  to  judge  by  the  relative  mortahty 
the  leading  truths,  and  by  a  comparison  of 
value  of  life  to  judge  also  of  the  value  of 
health  in  different  grades  of  workers.  After- 
wards we  can  enter  into  detail  on  the 
■classes,  and  inquire  what  in  particular  classes 
are  the  particular  variations  of  health,  and 
how  fer  they  depend  on  the  labour  of  the  class. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  information 
that  has  been  obtained  on  this  subject  has 
been  extremely  limited.  I  mean  by  this 
accurate  information,  based  on  so  many 
carefully  recorded,  observations,  that  the 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them  may  be 
safely  accepted.  At  last,  in  this  country, 
■under  the  able  designing  hand  ot  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Fan, — whose  labours  will  be  better 
known  as  time  reveals  them,  and  which, 
indeed,  are  so  great,  that  time  is  necessary 
to  unroll  them, — at  last,  under  his  hand,  we 
have  obtained  so  much  information  re- 
specting life  and  occupation  ig  the  part  of 
the  garden  of  the  world  called  England,  that 
a  good  solid  basis  is  laid  for  the  support  of 
the  most  valuable 'records  of  general  struc- 
ture and  of  detail.  We  know  now,  in  respect 
to  seventy  well-defined  sets  of  workers  in 
the  garden,  in  England,  what  is  the  value  of 
the  life  under  each  class.  We  can  set  class 
against  class,  and  without  any  danger,  in 
this  instance,  of  exciting  collision  or  ill- 
feeling,  can  compare  one  class  with  another. 

I  propose  to  take  these  facts  as  they  have 
been  drawn  up  for  our  study.  They  lie 
before  me  in  an  original  table  which  for  a 
course  of  lectures  recently  delivered  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  on  the  subject  before  us,  I 
was  permitted  to  receive  from  the  Registrar- 
General's  office,  and  which  will,  I  hope,  be 
easily  construed  from  the  history  of  it  I  am 
about  to  write. 

My  authority  sets  forth  by  extracting  from 
his   returns   of   mortality,  which    now   arc 


sufficiently  perfect  for  the  purpose,  the 
annual  death-rate  in  England  and  Wales  of 

males  aged  fifteen  years  and  upwards,  who 
were  engaged  in  seventy  occupations  during 
the  three  years  1861,  1862,  and  1871.  He 
shows  (a)  the  years  of  life  belonging  to  these 
different  occupations  in  i86r,  i86a,  1871. 
(i)  The  deaths  in  each  class  that  were 
actually  recorded  in  the  said  three  years,  (c) 
The  deaths  that  would  have  occurred 
according  to  a  standard  rate  of  deaths  derived 
from  the  mean  rate  of  all  the  deaths,  (i/) 
The  names  of  each  of  the  seventy  occupa- 
tions. (^)  The  deaths  of  these  males  aged 
fifteen  and  upwards  engaged  in  the  seventy 
defined  occupations  in  comparison  per 
cent,  with  the  deaths  per  cent,  of  males  of 
aU  the  occupations.  (/^  Lastly,  the  authority 
gives  the  annual  death  of  the  males  of  the 
seventy  occupations  per  thousand,  living  at 
eight  groups  of  ages,  from  the  age  of  fifteen 
years  to  that  of  seventy-five  and  upwards. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  outhne  how  com- 
prehensively the  information  supplied  is  laid 
out.  I  admit  that  in  course  of  time  the 
infonnation  will  be  enlai^ed  upon,  and,  in 
some  details,  perhaps,  modified.  Indeed, 
it  is  now  put  forward  with  these  explanations 
on  the  fa:ce  of  it  But,  approximately,  it  is 
so  near  to  the  truth,  we  need  not  cavil  at 
details :  it  is  the  best  knowledge  yet  acquired 
on  the  subject  upon  which  it  treats,  it  has 
been  collected  with  infinite  labour,  and  it 
calls  for  grateful  acknowledgment. 

As  the  facts  which  have  accumulated  in 
the  manner  above  described  are  surveyed,  the 
most  striking  of  all  is  the  disparity  in  value 
of  life  between  the  representatives  of  different 
occupations.  Taking  one  hundred  as  the 
standard  of  deaths  of  all  who  are  employed 
in  all  the  occupations  named,  i.e.  as  the  mean 
of  the  whole  number  of  deaths  equally 
divided,  we  discover  that  some  of  the  classes 
of  workers  in  the  English  garden  die  at  the 
rate  of  sixty-three  as  compared  with  the 
standard,  while  others  die  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-three.  These  are  the 
extremes  of  the  scale,  the  top  and  bottom, 
taking  the  class  of  life  that  presents  the 
highest  vitality  at  the  top,  and  the  class  that 
presents  the  lowest  vitality  at  the  bottom. 
Between  these  come  varied  degrees  of  vitality 
amongst  the  different  classes,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  degree,  in  forty-five  gradations. 

The  workers  who  stand   at  the  head  of 
vitality   are    the    barristers.      The    deaths 
recorded  in  their  class  in  the    three  years 
from  which  the  observation  is  derived,  were   1 
one  hundred   and    thirty-five ;    the    deaths   j 
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that  would  have  occurred  amongst  them  in 
the  same  period  if  they  had  been  in  the 
mean  rule  of  deaths,  that  is  to  say  if  they 
shared  the  common  rate  of  deaths  with  all 
the  others,  would  have  been  two  hundred 
and  fifteen.  The  rate  of  their  deaths  was 
sixty-three  compared  by  the  standard. 

The  next  in  order  on  the  list  of  those  who 
present  a  high  vitality  is  the  class  composed 
of  the  clei^y  of  the  Established  Church  of 
England.  The  deaths  in  this  class  were 
actually  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  five 
in  the  three  years :  the  deaths  that  would 
have  occurred  amongst  them  according  to 
the  standard  rate,  would  have  been  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-seven.  The 
rate  of  their  deaths  compared  with  the  total 
of  all  the  deaths  of  all  the  classes  was'seventy- 
one  to  a  hundred.  The  good  health  and 
longevity  of  the  clergy  has  long  been  ob- 
served, both  in  England  and  in  Switzerland, 
but  that  it  was  so  superior  in  its  totality  had 
certainly  not  before  been  surmised. 

Under  the  head  of  Protestant  ministers 
are  placed  all  the  other  ministers  of  England 
and  Wales  who,  preaching  Protestant  princi- 
ples, are  not  included  under  the  title  of 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church.  These 
are  a  very  slight  degree  lower  in  the  vital 
scale :  they  rank  as  seventy-five  by  the 
standard. 

Next  in  order  to  these  ministers  come  the 
class  of  men  in  trade  known  as  grocers.  These 
yielded  an  actual  mortality  in  the  three  years 
of  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty. 
By  the  mean  standard  they  would  have 
yielded  four  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three.  The  rate  of  their  mortality 
compared  with  the  standard  of  the  hundred 
was  seventy-six. 

In  another  very  large  group  of  traders 
who  combine  grocers'  business  with  other 
forms  of  shop-keeping  the  same  favourable 
condition  (Kd  not  precisely  obtain,  but  still 
it  was  not  greatly  altered.  The  deaths  were 
at  the  rate  of  seventy-seven.  After  the 
grocers  come  a  small  class  of  a  very  different 
order,  a  class  not  destined  probably  to 
remain  always  on  the  books  of  the  statis- 
tician. This  class  is  made  up  of  game- 
keepers. The  rate  of  their  mortality  was 
eighty. 

The  large  class  of  superintendent  tillers  of 
the  soil  known  as  farmers  and  graziers  are 
the  next  favoured.  Their  mortality  is  eighty- 
five  as  compared  with  the  standard  of  a 
hundred.  They  are  followed  by  the  civil 
engineers  eighty-six,  booksellers  and  pub- 
lishers eighty-seven,  and  wlieelwrights  eighty- 


eight.  Next  to  the  wheelwrights  are  the 
silk  manufacturers  who. rate  at  eighty-nine, 
and  who  are  specially  worthy  of  notice 
because  they  contrast,  as  we  shall  see  in  due 
time,  most  favourably  by  the  side  of  some 
other  workers  in  textile  manufactures. 

Labourers,  including  the  whole  class  of 
agricultural  workers,  and  carpenters  and 
joiners  succeed  in  order:  they  each  present  a 
mortality  of  ninety-one,  and  compare  a  degree 
favourably  with  the  little  class  of  men  who- 
are  known  as  bankers,  and  whose  rate  of 
death  is  ninety-two.  Next  to  them  are  the 
whole  class  of  male  domestic  servants,  who. 
yield  a  rate  of  ninety-three  deaths  in  pro- 
portion to  the  hundred. 

Sawyers,  a  rather  large  class  of  working 
men,  present  a  little  higher  mortality,  ninety- 
five.  Brass  manufacturers  and  bnuiers  pre- 
sent ninety-six  as  their  rate,  and  paper 
manufacturers  and  musical  instrument  makers, 
present  the  same,  viz.,  ninety-six.  Gun- 
smiths and  blacksmiths  rise  to  ninety-seven. 
Shoemakers,  iron  and  steel  manufacturers, 
and  tanners  and  curriers  rise  to  ninety-eight. 
Bakers  complete  the  list  of  those  who  stand 
on  the  favourable  side  of  the  standard  in  the 
scale.  They  exhibit  a  mortality  of  ninety- 
nine  compared  with  the  standard  of  one 
hundred  as  the  mean.  , 

We  have  now  descended  step  by  step 
along  the  scale  until  we  have  arrived  at  the 
classes  of  men  who  out  of  the  seventy  occu- 
pations under  our  cognizance  yield  the 
average  mortality.  These  are  two  in  number. 
They  are  engine  and  machine  makers,  and 
wool  and  worsted  manufacturers. 

To  place  the  computations  in  perfect  sim- 
plicity of  statement,  we  may  rest  here,  and, 
in  a  line,  run  back  the  orderfrom  the  standard 
to  the  lowest  degree  of  mortality.  It  will 
run  then  in  this  way. — To  the  hundred  that 
would  have  died  by  an  equality  of  deaths 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  seventy  classes 
of  workers,  theje  died  ninety-nine  bakers ;. 
ninety-eight  tanners  and  curriers,  iron  and 
steel  manufacturers,  and  shoemakers ;  ninety- 
blacksmiths  and  gunsmiths;  ninety-six. 
musical    instrument    makers,   paper    manu- 

turers,  brass  manufacturers  and  braziers  ;, 

,ety-five    sawyers ;   ninety-three    domestic 

vants ;  ninety-two  bankers ;  ninety-one 
carpenters,  joiners,  and  labourers ;  eighty- 
nine  silk  manufacturers;  eighty-eight  wheel- 
wrights ;  eighty-seven  booksellers  and  publish- 
ers ;  eighty-six  civil  engineers  ;  eighty-five 
farmers  and  graziers  ;  eighty  gamekeepers  ;. 

-enty-seven     grocers     and      shopkeepers;. 

fenty-six  grocers;  seventy-five  Protestant 
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ministers;  seventy-one  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church ;  and,  sixty-three  gentle- 
men of  the  long  robe — barristers. 

As  we  resume  otii  narrative  and  proceed 
on  our  way  the  picture  becomes  sadder. 
We  leave  the  standard  of  a  hundred  in 
which  engine  and  machine  makers,  and  wool 
and  worsted  makers  were  enrolled,  to  see 
before  us  a  long  list  of  forty-three  classes  in 
whom  tlie  rate  of  vitality  is  lower  and  the 
rate  of  mortality  higher  than  the  standard. 
At  the  first  the  difference  is  very  small,  but 
it  falls  to  a  figure  a  little  more  important 
than  the  figure  on  the  other  or  favourable 
aide.  The  classes  which  depart  first  from 
the  standard  in  the  downward  direction  are 
iron,  copper,  tin,  and  lead  manufacturers. 
They  rank  as  a  hundred  and  one,  and  in  this 
respect  stand  side  by  side  with  bakers 
and  confectioners.  The  schoolmasters  and 
solicitors  come  next  at  one  hundred  and  two. 
After  these  follow  the  millers,  and,  side  by 
side  with  them  in  respect  to  rate  of  mortality, 
the  Roman  Catholic  priests.  These  both 
have  a  mortality  of  one  hundred  and  three 
compared  by  the  standard.  The  comparison 
is  very  strange  in  regard  to  the  priest  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  when  it  is 
made  with  that  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England  or  with  Protestant 
ministers.  Watchmakers  come  in  order 
after  the  priest  and  miller,  they  rank  as  one 
hundred  and  four;  and  one  step  below  them 
are  the  tobacco  manufacturers,  who  rate  at 
one  hundred  and  five. 

We  reach  at  this  point  another  repre- 
sentative class  oT  the  strictly  professional 
order,  in  the  men  belonging  to  the  science 
and  art  of  physic  They,  one  would  think, 
living  only  to  learn  the  laws  of  health  and  of 
life,  might  surely  be  on  a  level  with  the  other 
professions,  and  might  rank  above  such 
hardly  conducted  lives  as  those  of  the  baker, 
blacksmith,  sawyer,  domestic  servant,  or  farm 
labourer.  It  is  not  so  :  these  men  who 
labour  to  save  life  stand  six  degrees  down 
in  the  scale  below  the  standard,  thirty-five 
degrees  below  the  most  favoured  class  of 
all,  Ihe  barristers,  thirty-four  below  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  and  three 
below  the  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  They  rate  as  one  hundred  and  six, 
and  by  their  side  arc  the  ship- builders,  who 
yield  the  same  figure. 

Messengers  and  porters,  coachmakers,  and 
ropemakers  are  three  classes  which  lie  to- 
gether and  next  in  order  :  they  rank  as  one 
hundred  and  seven. 


are  immediately  lower  on  the  list ;  they  rank 
as  one  hundred  and  eight.  It  is  of  import- 
ance, for  reasons  I  shall  ultimately  have  to 
offer,  to  compare  these  shopkeepers  with  the 
grocers,  between  whom  and  themselves  there 
is  so  wide  a  difference  in  the  matter  of  mor- 
tality. Next  to  the  drapers  come  the  tailors, 
who  stand  at  one  hundred  and  nine  on  the 
list,  and  with  them  the  workers  in  cotton, 
tlax,  and  silk  manufacture,  who  also  stand  at 
one  hundred  and  nine.  Respecting  this  last- 
named  group  an  error  of  dassification  has 
crept  into  the  account,  which  it  will  be  well  to 
avoid  in  future  tables.  The  wool  and  worsted 
manufacturers  have  already  been  estimated 
in  previous  and  distinct  classes,  and  have 
been  found  to  be  favourably  placed.  They 
are  here  mixed  with  the  cotton  and  flax 
workers,  probably  because  in  the  cotton  and 
flax  manufacturers,  from  which  the  returns 
are  obtained,  there  are  some  wool  and  silk 
workers  also ;  but  these,  by  being  blended 
with  the  others,  vitiate  the  calculation,  be- 
cause they  lighten  the  mortality.  However, 
they  are  so  grouped,  and  we  must  take  them 
with  this  correction,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  placed,  viz.,  as  rating  at  one  hun- 
dred and  nine. 

The  two  groups  which  succeed  are  one  de- 
gree lower  in  the  scale,  one  hundred  and  ten. 
These  are  chemists  and  drug^sts,  and  com- 
mercial travellers,  and  following  tbem  a  de- 
gree lower  still,  viz.,  one  hundred  and  eleven, 
are  the  insurance  service  and  commercial 
cldrks,  and  butchers.  Carvers  and  gilders  rank 
at  a  hundred  and  twelve,  farriers  at  a  hundred 
and  thirteen,  and  miners,  cotton  and  flax 
manufacturers  {taken  together,)  and  printers, 
at  a  hundred  and  fifteen ;  bookbinders  rate 
at  a  hundred  and  sixteen,  glass  manufacturers 
and  fishmongers  at  a  hundred  and  nineteen, 
and  plumbers  and  painters  at  a  hundred  and 
twenty. 

Fourteen  occupations  remain  on  the  list, 
which  are  remarkable,  in  that  they  present 
the  highest  mortahties.  They  begin  with 
railway  engine-drivers,  officers,  and  servants, 
tool,  file,  and  saw  makers,  and  harbour  and 
dock  labourers,  all  of  which  classes  have  a 
mortality  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one. 
Hatters,  coppersmiths,  and  needle  manufac- 
turers are  still  more  unfavourably  placed, 
viz.,  at  a  hundred  and  twenty-three  ;  manu- 
facturing chemists,  and  dye  and  colour 
manufacturers  run  down  a  degree  further, 
viz.,  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-four;  hair- 
dressers sink  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven ; 
bargemen  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  and 
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hoise-keepers  and  grooms,  to  a  hundred  and 
thirty-one. 

The  last  three  classes  on  the  list  are  of  all 
the  most  exceptional.  They  are  {a)  inn  and 
hotel  keepers,  licensed  victuallers,  or  pub- 
licans {i),  earthenware  manufacturers,  and 
(c)  coachmen  (not  domestic)  and  cabmen. 
In  the  first  two  of  these  classes,  the  rate  of 
mortality  computed  by  the  standard  of  one 
hundred  as  the  mean  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight.  In  the  last-named  group  the 
rate  is  one  hundred  and  forty-three.  In 
otlier  words,  for  every  hundred  who  die  of 
the  representatives  of  the  seventy  occupa- 
tions collectively,  there  die  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  innkeepers  and  earthenware 
workers,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
cabmen  and  non-domestic  coachmen.  The 
last  class  die  as  two  to  one  compared  with 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church. 

The  three  groups  of  occupations  thus 
signalised  stand  out  in  a  peculiar  light,  and 
offer  a  strangely  striking  example  of  the  in- 
fluence of  occupation  on  health  and  life.  Of 
the  groups  themselves,  the  earthenware  manu- 
facturers  are  a  very  small  group,  the  total  of 
the  deaths  recorded  against  them  in  the  three 
years  being  only  one  thousand,  three  hundred, 
and  twenty.  The  coachmen  and  cabmen, 
though  larger  in  number,  the  deaths  recorded 
against  them  being  in  the  three  years  two 
thousand,  two  hundred,  and  thirtecQ,  consti- 
tute also  a  comparatively  small  group.  The 
innkeepers,  on  the  other  handj  are  a  large 
class,  the  number  of  deaths  recorded  against 
them  for  the  three  years  being  seven  thousand, 
one  hundred,  and  twenty-seven.  We  are 
obhged,  therefore,  to  place  this  class  of 
workers  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  scale  of 
vitaUty  of  all  the  great  classes  of  workers  in 
Engird  and  Wales.  I  may  add  that  if  we 
were  to  depart  from  our  table  and  make 
search  among  all  the  minor  occupations  not 
included  in  the  seventy  that  have  come 
under  notice,  none  other  could  be  found 
that  is  so  disadvantageously  placed  in  rela- 
tion to  value  of  life. 

In  the  history  given  in  the  above  passages 
I  have  recorded  the  leading  facts  bearing  oo 
life  and  occupation  in  this  country  in  so  ht 
as  they  are  officially  authenticated.  They 
may  be  accepted  as  fair  representations  of 
the  facts  of  other  countries  similarly  civilised. 
In  respect  to  health  they  show  at  once  that 
the  conditions  conducive  to  good  health  must 
indeed  be  little  cared  for  in  a  community 
some  classes  of  which  die  at  the  rate  of  two 
to  one  over  other  classes,  and  in  which  those 
I  who  are  now  most  favourably  circumstanced 


ate  actually  not  themselves  up  to  the  natural 
standard  of  health  and  longevity. 

The  lact  of  the  mere  loss  of  life  inddent  to 
occupation  conveys  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
amount  of  disease  that  is  induced  and  that 
leads  to  the  fatal  results.  Diseases  of  the 
lungs,  of  the  heart,  of  the  hver  and  kidneys, 
of  the  brain  and  other  parts  of  the  nervous 
system,  are  the  chisf  maladies  which  bring 
about  the  mortality. 

As  we  glance  with  scientific  appreciation 
over  the  facts  revealed  by  the  history  that 
has  been  collected,  and  which  is  now  in  our 
possession,  several  points  stand  prominently 
forward.  It  wiii  not  be  lost  time  to  look  at 
one  or,  two  of  these. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  led  to  see  that  the 
degree  of  mortality,  and  therefore,  as  may  be 
fairly  inferred,  the  degree  of  ill-health  incident 
to  an  occupation,  is  not  of  necessity  connected 
with  the  occupation,  but  is  due  to  some  error, 
which  may  perhaps  be  very  slight,  but  which, 
continuously  persisted  in,  is  extremely  fatal. 
Let  us  glance,  for  example,  at  the  facts  relating 
to  the  two  trades,  the  grocer's  and  the  draper's 
trade.  In  the  work  carried  out  by  the 
labourers  in  those  businesses  there  cannot 
be  any  great  difference  in  the  amount  of 
work  done  nor  in  the  hours  of  work.  Neither 
can  there  be  any  marked  or  sufficient  differ- 
ence in  respect  to  sodal  advantages.  The 
draper  lives  as  well,  is  sheltered  as  well,  is  or 
may  be  as  well  provided  with  recreative 
pleasures  as  the  grocer.  They  both  live  in 
the  same  communities,  exposed  to  common 
general  influences  and  to  similar  anxiedes  in 
reference  to  business  affairs.  It  is  not  pro- 
bable, and  indeed  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  assume,  that  the  grocer  leads,  as  a 
rule,  a  more  temperate  or  more  perfect  moral 
life  than  the  draper.  Yet  there  is  this  extra- 
ordinary difference  between  them,  that  by  a 
mean  of  a  himdred  as  a  standard  for  men 
belonging  to  seventy  occupations,  only  seventy- 
six  grocers  die  to  one  hundred  and  eight 
drapers,  and  this  in  males  varying  in  agefrom 
fifteen  to  seventy-five  years.  When  we 
analyze  the  phenomena  we  find  that  this 
great  difference  is  produced  at  definite  periods 
of  life ;  that  from  fifteeen  years  up  to  fifty- 
five  the  mortality  at  every  period  is  in  excess 
amongst  the  drapers.  From  ail  these  facts 
we  are  driven  to  infer  that  the  evil  which  is 
at  work  is  of  an  acute  kind,  influencing  life 
in  its  earlier  stages,  and  if  we  inquire  one 
step  further  we  discover  that  the  evil  lies  in 
diseases  affecting  the  organs  of  respiration, 
such  as  consumption  and  bronchial  phthisis. 
The  explanation  is  at  hand  without  mystery. 
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Tlie  grocer  lives  in  an  open  shop  with  doors 
rarely  dosed  from  morning  to  night.  He 
deals  in  goods  which  give  off  little  dust.  He 
is  rapid  in  his  movements,  and  keeps  himself 
warm  by  exercise,  without  the  aid  of  hot 
stoves  and  thick  raiment.  The  draper,  on 
the  other  hand,  works, in  a  close  atmosphere. 
His  shop-door  is  on  swiitg  hinges,  and  is 
commonly  blocked  up  with  rolls  of  woollen 
or  cotton  material.  His  shop  is  literally 
stuffed  with  goods.  He  is  engaged  handling 
goods  which  fill  the  air  with  fluff  and  dust. 
He  warms  up  his  place  with  stoves,  and  from 
morning  to  night  he  keeps  up  his  temperature 
by  artificial  means.  Under  these  conditions 
he  becomes  first  dyspeptic,  thin,  pale,  and 
ansmic,  then  consumptive  or  bronchial,  and 
so  he  succumbs.  The  source  of  evil  here  is 
easily  traced,  and  is  as  easily  removable. 
It  belongs  to  the  occupation  as  a  matter  of 
ignorance,  not  of  necessity.  It  is  a  type  of 
many  similar  errors  connected  with  those 
occupations  which  yield  the  highest  mor- 
talities. 

In  other  examples  the  degree  of  danger 
connected  with  the  occupation  is  so  closely 
connected  with  it  that  it  is  inseparable,  al- 
though at  first  sight  the  connection  may  not 
seem  necessar>'.  One  who  casually  compares 
the  life  of  the  members  of  the  profession  of 
the  church  with  the  life  of  the  members  of 
the  profession  of  medicine  might  think  that 
between  the  two  professions  there  was  little 
reason  for  difference  of  value  of  life.  Yet 
by  the  standard  we  have  obtained  it  follows 
that  for  every  seventy-one  clergymen  who 
die,  one  hundred  and  six  doctors  die.  When 
we  come  to  the  cause  of  this  difference, 
we  find  that  up  to  thirty-five  years  of  age 
the  deaths  are  in  proportion  of  two  of  the 
doctors  to  one  of  the  clergy,  and  that  from 
this  period  of  life  through  every  decade  the 
excess  of  mortality,  in  a  lesser  ratio,  continues 
amongst  the  ^sculapian  fraternity.  Here  the 
cfuse  of  difference  lies  in  the  difference  of 
occupation  purely.  The  extreme  labour  of 
learning,  and  the  danger  of  the  learning 
through  which  the  nun  of  physic  has  to  pass 
before  he  attains  his  qualification,  arc  the 
great  causes  of  his  mortality  in,  early  life ; 
later,  the  straggle  to  live,  coupled  with  the 
day  and  night  watching  ;  and  later  still,  the 
increasing  watchfulness  and  anxiety  which 
come  with  success — these  causes  all  add  to 
the  failure  of  physical  health  and  to  the  loss 
of  life  which  succeeds  thereupon  in  this  class 
of  workers.  In  short,  whoever  enters  the 
profession  of  medicine  must  enter  it  knowing 
that,  compared  with  the  clerical  and  other 


professions,  he  must  accept  a  shorter  lease  of 
life  than  theirs,  in  compensation  for  the 
longer  leases  of  life  it  is  his  high  privilege 
to  confer  on  all  his  brethren. 

There  are  classes  of  labourers  who, 
engaged  at  very  laborious  work,  die  in  very 
different  proportions  because  tbeir  work  is 
carried  on  under  different  conditions.  The 
dock  labourer's  work  is  not  actually  harder 
than  the  farm  labourer's.  Yet  the  dock 
labourer  dies  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty-one,  the  farm  labourer  at  the  rate  of 
ninety-one.  In  this  case  the  greater  exposure 
of  the  dock  worker  to  physical  accident,  and 
to  extremes  of  cold  and  wet,  are  the  deter- 
mining  causes  of  his  greater  mortality. 
The  same  may  be  said  in  respect  to  the 
differences  between  the  bargemen  and  the 
blacksmiths. 

There  are  classes  of  labour  in  which  the 
great  mortality  that  prevails  amongst  the 
workers  is  due  to  want  of  scientific  care  in 
carrying  away  products  of  the  labour  which 
are  given  off  as  volatile  refuse.  These 
products  are  dusts,  or  gases,  or  vapours 
which  the  worker  breathes  or  receives  into 
his  lungs,  and  the  presence  of  which  in  the 
air  is  sufficient  to  convert  a  light  and  easy 
occupation  into  a  seriously  fatal  pursuit. 
The  work  of  the  hairdresser  cannot  possibly 
be  esteemed  a  more  laborious  art  thaD 
that  of  the  wheelwright.  But  the  hair- 
dressers who  are  ail  day  inhaling  a  close 
atmosphere  charged  with  fine  particles  of 
hair-dust  die  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  while  the  wheelwrights,  who 
are  toiling  in  all  weathers  in  the  open  shed, 
die  at  the  rate  of  eighty-eight.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  that  any  such  differences  as  these 
should  exist  The  fatality  from  impure  air 
charged  with  dusts  is  so  much  ignorant 
destruction  of  life. 

There  are  classes  of  workers  who  present 
high  mortalities,  from  the  circumstance  that 
they  are  exposed  directly  to  poisonous 
compounds  which,  absorbed  by  their  body, 
produce  fatal  disease.  The  workers  in  lead, 
plumbers,  painters,  and  potters,  and  the 
workers  in  some  chemical  factories,  and  at 
some  chemical  pursuits,  such  as  photography, 
afford  illustrations  of  this  nature.  The  labour 
of  plumbers  and  painters  is  not  more  severe 
than  that  of  carpenters  and  joiners,  but  the 
death-rate  of  the  former  is  as  a  hundred  and 
twenty  to  ninety-one  of  the  latter.  The 
cause  of  the  difference  in  this  instance  is  the 
exposure  to  lead,  chiefly,  and  some  other 
similar  cause  is  at  work  in  the  other  examples 
of  high  mortali^,  referred  to  under  this  head. 
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In  many  of  these  examples  all  the  danger  is 
induced  by  deficient  cleanliness  on  the  part 
of  the  worker,  and  by  the  combined  efforts 
of  workmen  and  of  science  all  the  evils  may 
in  time  be  removed. 

The  most  startling  fact  of  all  in  reference 
to  occupation  and  health  is  that  which  is 
told  of  the  innkeepers  and  publicans.  This 
class  of  the  community  is  really  at  the  lowest 
of  the  vital  scale.  The  cause,  unhappily,  is 
not  difticnlt  to  discover.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  occupation  of  an  innkeeper,  as  an  oc- 
cupation, which  can  account  for  its  unhealthi- 
ness  on  ordinary  grounds  of  labour.  It  is 
not  an  occupation  which  exposes  those  who 
fill  it  to  physical  danger,  as  the  work  of  the 
miner  or  the  engine-driver  does.  It  is  not 
an  occupation  which  makes  great  demands 
on  the  physical  organism,  like  that  of  the 
blacksmith  or  rope-maker.  It  is  not  an  oc- 
cupation which  leads  men  into  solemn 
charges  and  responsibilities,  like  those  of  the 
physican,  solicitor,  or  clergyman.  It  is  not 
an  occupation  which  brings  those  who  follow 
it  to  the  miseries  of  want  and  starvation.  Why, 
then,  is  it  the  occupation  most  nearly  allied 
to  death  ?  The  answer  is  simply  told.  The 
occupation  is  the  one  the  most  nearly  allied 
to  alcohol.  Thisagent  of  death,  which  diffuses 
danger  more  or  less  amongst  all  classes  of 
workers  in  our  part  of  the  garden  of  life,  tempts 
most  rapidly  into  destruction  those  who  are 
the  dispensers  of  it.  The  influence  of  this  one 
agent  vitiates  to  some  extent  every  calcula- 
tion on  the  vitality  of  classes  of  men ;  here 
it  stands  out  on  its  own  ground,  telling  its 


effects  on  its  chosen  servants,  and  teach- 
ing a  lesson  by  the  fruits  it  yields  in  them, 
which,  if  the  one  lesson  stood  alone,  were  a 
sufficient  recompense  for  all  the  labour 
through  which  the  facta,  that  have  now  passed 
before  us  have  been  collected. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  "brought  to  the  con- 
clusion, as  we  cast  a  final  survey  over  the 
different  groups  of  workers  in  the  section 
of  the  garden  represented  in  this  nation, 
that  the  injuries  inflicted  in  the  name  of 
work  are  most  irregularly  distributed,  and  the 
inference  is  fair  that  much  of  the  labour  from 
which  injury  occurs  is  carried  to  a  d^ee 
far  beyond  the  fulfilment  of  that  natural  law, 
with  the  statement  of  which  this  chapter  was 
opened,  viz.,  that  man  shall  live  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow.  Of  the  members  of  the  seventy 
occupations  we  have  specially  studied,  not 
one  does  too  little  work,  many  do  a  great 
deal  too  much,  and  probably  so  long  as  there 
is  human  competition,  excess  of  labour  will 
prevail,  and  will  be  a  certain  cause  of  an 
excess  of  mortality  above  the  natural  standard. 
But  the  real  dangers,  the  series  of  causes, 
which  lead  to  the  great  excesses  of  mortality, 
and  which,  I  believe,  add  a  sixth  of  the  cur- 
rent excesses,  are  to  be  sought  outside  the 
occupations  as  mere  departments  of  human 
industry  and  skill.  They  lie  in  the  conditions 
under  which  the  skill  and  the  industry  are 
developed  and  pursued ;  conditions  nearly 
every  one  of  which  are  removable  without  a 
breath  of  injury  to  the  art  or  business  itself, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

BENJAMIN  W.    RICHARDSON. 


ONE  OF  THE  SEVENS, 

*'5ni^  [ODdn«u  add  mercy  shaU  f6 

SEVEN  times  ten— they  came  and  fled, 
Fled  as  ftceth  a  mommg  dream ; — 
My  tale  is  told,  my  say  is  said, 
I  read  the  past  by  Memory's  beam. 

Seven  times  ten,  with  untold  woe 

For  sio  unseen  by  all  save  One, 
FoT  evil  thoughts  that  come  and  go. 

For  evil  deeds,  for  good  undone. 


Tve  mourned  the  loss  of  precious  things, 
I've  wept  beside  the  honoured  dead. 

Health  has  flown  and  riches  had  wings, 
And  thus  the  seventy  years  were  sped. 

With  wayward  steps  my  path  I  trod, 

But  oh  1  what  mercies  marked  my  way  '. 

The  love  that  led  my  soul  to  God 
Has  turned  my  darkness  into  day. 


Seven  times  ten ; — all  fades  not  yet, — 
Sweet  flowers,  and  fields,  and  books  are 


Dear  friends  are  round  my  table  set. 

And  daily  gifts  of  corn  and  wine. 
Safe  hid  beneath  o'ershadowing  wings. 

Age  need  not  fear  the  winter  blast ; 
Sture  watered  by  celestial  springs. 

The  path  has  verdure  to  the  last. 
For  coundess  gifts,  for  bounteous  grace, 

Break  forth  my  soul  in  songs  of  praise,    ■ 
To  Him  whose  love  redeems  our  race, 

And  crowns  with  blessing  all  our  days. 
By  Him  is  every  want  supplied  ; 

And  not  alone  from  youth  to  age, 
In  death  we  live,  for  He  hath  died 

To  win  our  glorious  heritage.  s.  w. 
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By  thb  AtJTHOR  op  "  Lady  Bell,"  Etc. 
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!itJmulus  of  change,  and  still  more  with  an 
object  in  life  which  Dick's  departure  had 
withdrawn  from  her,  to  make  a  gradual  re- 
cover)'. By  the  time  spring  had  come  she 
was  restored  to  nearly  her  usual  state  of 
health,  and  was  able  to  resume  her  old 
occupation  of  dressmaking,  which  she  prac- 
tised for  a  season  at  the  Manor. 

Fleasance  was  earnest  in  working  with  her, 
not  only  to  cheat  time  and  thought,  but  with 
a  faint  expectation  that  if  she  could  acquire 
a  certain  amount  of  skill  in  dressmaking,  in 
addition  to  her  other  qualifications,  she  had 
a  chance  of  being  retained  by  the  new  mis- 
tress of  the  Manor,  supposing  she  were  the 
wife  of  the  new  head  man  and  the  mother  of 
a  family.  Fleasance  might  become  so  valu- 
able an  auxiliary,  that  in  such  a  case  she 
might  be  solicited  to  remain  and  give  her 
help  in  the  household. 

Fleasance  clung  to  the  old  place.  It  is 
inly  after  people  go  one  after  another,  and 
leave  a  place  vacant,  (hat  the  place  itself 
assumes  the  value  it  is  capable  of  assum- 
in  such  circumstances,  in  a  man  or  a 
woman's  eyes.  To  give  up  the  animal  world 
of  the  Manor,  too,  would  be  like  giving  up 
the  last  wrecks  that  were  Icfl  out  of  a  fortune. 
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Thus  the  winter,  which  Fleasance  had 
once  thought  would  fly  on  the  wings  of  love, 
wore  past'  until  there  was  a  spring  feeling  ' 
the.  air;  rooks,  were  cawing,  the  few  little 
birds  of  the  east  county  were  singing  in  the 
afternoons ;  and  there  were  snowdrops  and 
aconite  and  colt's-foot  in  the  garden,  and 
primroses  budding  under  the  hedge-rows. 

The  advent  of  the  new  mistress,  to  the 
Manor  ivas  close  .  at  hand,  causing  Lizzie 
Blennerhasset  to  speak  incessantly  of  going 
home  to  the  smithy  and  Fleasance  to  reflect 
silently  with  a  slight  throb  of  her  stunned  and 
stricken  heart,  what  farther  changes  might  be 
involved  to  her  in  the  movemenL 

But  first  there  came  one  of  those  letters,  to 
the  Manor  which,  unless  during  Mrs.  Balls's 
last  illness,  had  been  like  angels'  visits,  few  and 
far  between,  and  which  had  ceased  altogether 
since  last  autumn.  . 

This  letter  was  not  to  Fleasance,  but  to 
Lizzie,  and  it  came,  of  course,  circuitously 
after  having  made  a  lengthened  stay  at  the 
smithy.  It  was  a  letter  from  Long  Dick.  It 
had  been  written  many  weeks  before,  at  a 
(arm  far  up  in  the  back  woods  of  Canada,  to 
which  his  feet  hastening  to  leave  the  Manor 
andSaxford  behind  them.and  to  shake otr  their 
very  dust,  had  reached.  The  writer  had  found 
heart  of  grace  to  convey  an  assurance  of 
his  welfare  and  of  something  more  to  the 
woman  who  had  loved  the  very  ground  he 
had  trodden  upon. 

"  Dear  Liz,"  Long  Dick  had  contrived 
to  indite  in  his  laboured  and  still  curiously 
defective  calligraphy  and  orthography,  "This 
comes  to  tell  ee  I  d'  be  well,  and  hopes  you 
be  the  same.  Times  ain't  so  bad  with  me 
as  they  'a  been,  and  Cain-a-day  ain't  a 
bad  country  by  harf,  an  it  weren't  smo'red 
with  wood — leastways  this  bitten,  and  no 
meadows  or  beasteses  as  at  home ;  but  map- 
pen  the  less  like  home  the  bessem  for  some 
folks.  There  d'  be  grand  sticks  on  trees,  and 
sich  a  number  on  them  that  the  housen — sich 
as  there  is — be. built  on  wood  and  not  on 
stone,  which  do  seem  a  waste.  But  where  they 
om  for  com  it  d'  grow  grand.  I  were  a 
cruel  brute  to  you  last  momin,  but  I  were 
hard  dniv,  desperate  like,  you  knows  that  and 
bears  no  malice.  You  'a  never  bore  menowt 
but  'eavens  goodness  sin'  I  bore  you  out  on 
the  fire. 

"  There  nnin  a  been  8  marriage  at  Manor 
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long  or  now,  and  mappen  he  'a  gotten  my 
berth — Wool  I  why  not?  he  'a  gotten  what 
I  held  a  deal  dearer  j  and  I  wunno  be  sich 
a  gnjdgin  beast  as  grudge  him  thatlen  to 
the  bargain.  He  were  'nation  smart  and  'ould 
learn,  he  'ould,  and  he  were  not  a  bad  chap 
an  he  had  not  ttossed  ray  road  and  took — 
what  he  took ;  and  he  drew  me  out  on  Broad 
at  risk's  life,  though  I  wish  he  'ad  left  me 
there  asoakin  and  adriftin  with  poor  owd 
Punch.  But  there  I  d'  be  a  smitin'  your  poor 
tender  little  heart  again  and  turnin  you  sick 
and  dizzy,  as  I  can  see,  though  I  be  knots  and 
fadoms  on  sea  water  on  the  udder  side  of  the 
world.  I  meant  no  sich  ill  deed.  I  just 
n'ished  you  to  see  and  to  say  to  them  as  may 
be  axin— to  her  and  to  him,  as  I  were  doin 
well  and  gcttin  high  wages  at  this  farm,  and 

re  hearty  a-seein  on  strange  sights,  and 
wantin  to  spile  sport.  For  she  'ould  kinder 
go  thinking  on  me,  and  grievin  for  me  at 
times ;  and  so  'ould  he,  dang  him !  for  he 
were  like  a  woman  he  were,  in  some  things, 
though  he  were  manful  enough  in  udders. 
And  so  I  d'  be  your  cousin  and  fiien  till  death, 
Dick  Blennerhasset 

"  I  wuss  all  well  at  smithj'.  Tell  uncle  I 
'a  shod  a  power  on  horses  sm  I  came,  thanks 
to  his  leamin.  I  'a  thoughts  on  settin  up  a 
smithy  of  my  owncet  in  back  woods.  Clein 
will  be  pleased  for  to  hear  there  d'  be  fiddles 
out  here.  I  heard  en  at  Quebec,  which  is  a 
town  just  bigger  and  finer  than  Cheara,  the 
day  I  landed.  Tell  Missus  Balls  I  ware 
astin  for  her." 

There  was  nothing  wondeifiil  in  this  letter 
except  its  general  ignorance  and  generosity. 
Pleasance  made  much  of  the  last,  telling  her- 
self sadly,  that  here  was  one  poor  stout 
foolish  fellow  in  whom  she  had  not  been 
mistaken. 

But  though  Pleasance  had  always  been 
inclined  to  think  well  of  Long  Dick,  and 
though  she  thought  better  of  him  now  than 
ever,  it  remained  a  mystery  to  her  what  Lizzie 
Blennerhasset  made  of  the  letter,  with  its 
tardy  brief  acknowledgment  of  the  obligation 
to  her  who  had  well-nigh  died  for  the  love 
of  the  writer.  Without  looking  beyond  the 
few  brief  references  to  Lizzie's  self  which  were 
notilsprimarymotive,  and  yet  without  arguing 
from  them  the  wild  conclusion  of  Dick's  loving 
her  at  last — Lizzie  was  in  the  seventh 
heaven.  "  He  'a  minded  me  and  written 
to  me  afore  all — he  'a  minded  my  suffer- 
in  for  him — he  'a  minded  my  wery  ways  and 
looks." 

Long  Dick's  letter  had  been  something  of 
» lively  incident  from  the  outer  world  in  the 


quiet  domestic  hfe  of  the  Manor,  heralding 
the  great  public  event  of  the  arrival  of  tlie 
new  representative  of  Lawyer  Lockwood  and 
the  substitute  for  Mrs.  Balls. 

The  letter  had  helped  to  diversify  the  last 
week,  and  distract  attention  and  conversation 
from  what  was  becoming  its  chief  theme — 
namely,  a  close  revision  of  all  that  had 
reached  Saxford  in  rumour  and  gossip  of  the 
distinguishing  peculiarities  of  the  coming, 
housekeeper  and  dairywoman. 

On  one  of  these  last  days  Pleasance  had 
missed  a  Iamb  which  had  lost  its  dam, 
and  which  had  therefore  fallen  largely  to  the 
women  to  rear. 

Pleasance  had  gone  after  what  she  had 
believed  the  traces  of  the  lamb  as  far  as  the  ! 
shoulder  of  the  moor,  and  looking  doivn  into 
the  hollow  and  seeing  the  vagrant  as  she  had 
expected,  lying  chewing  its  juvenile  cud  in  a 
sheltered  nook,  she  had  desf^nded  after  it, 
and  sat  down  to  rest,  ere  she  resumed  her 
homeward  way. 

It  was  one  of  those  sweet  days  in  eaily 
spring,  in  which  the  sun  does  not  seem  so 
much  to  shine  broadly,  as  to  brood  lovingly, 
with  a  thousand  subtle  influences,  over  the 
earth  beneath  him  springing  up  to  meet  his 
smile.  Yet,  there  was  enough  sunshine  to 
cause  what  was  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  moor  on  a  fine  day,  the 
endless  procession  of  cloud  shadows  which 
pursued  over  its  brown  and  green  surface  the 
cloud  march  in  the  sky.  Pleasance  sat 
watching  them,  and  then  turned  to  the  one 
windmill  which  was  in  view,  and  regarded 
its  swinging  arms  till  she  grew  giddy. 

On  and  on  raced  the  clouds,  round  and 
round  whirled  the  sails.  Was  it  like  the  con- 
tinuity of  human  history,  never  broken  for 
individual  disaster?  Wasitwhat  men  are  some- 
times tempted  to  count  the  pitiless  will  of 
fate  always  weaving — never  in  this  life  dis- 
playing the  finished  pattern  that  might  seem 
to  make  the  burden  and  the  care,  the  pain 
and  the  tears  of  the  process  worth  it? 

Then  a  barge  glided  in  sight  like  a  signal 
stroke  of  destiny,  bringing  a  token  out  of  a 
far  country;  and  contemporaneously  with  the 
barge  appeared  Lizzie  coming  to  seek  Plea- 
sance, and  holding  in  her  hand — pausing 
momentarily  as  she  limped  along  to  rest,  and 
to  spell  out  a  few  words — tlie  letter  which 
she  could  say  by  heart. 

"  Oh,  there  she  is  with  her  letter  again," 
sighed  Pleasance,  alitde  pettishly.  "  I  think 
her>head  is  turned  with  that  letter,  I  wish 
she  had  spared  it  to  me  here." 

It  seemed  mean  to  complain  of  being 
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asked  to  share  Lizzie's  small  taste  of  happi- 
ness, which  she  relished  so  keenly,  and  for 
which  she  was  so  humbly  grateful.  Before 
she  came  up  to  Fleasance  the  latter  had  be- 
gun to  reproach  herself  and  to  seek  to  bring 
lierself  into  a  better  frame  of  mind.  Yet 
it  n-as  hard  to  listen  to  Lizzie's  ecstasies  on 
a  spot  to  which  Fleasance  did  not  care  to 
come  at  all,  and  where  she  had  always  to  put 
a  supreme  force  upon  herself  to  resist  the 
current  of  recollection. 

But  it  was  not  the  old— it  was  another  letter 
which  by  an  odd  coincidence  had  come 
again  to  Lizzie,  a  letter  from  Clem  in  London 
this  time,  "  And  it  d'  be  all  about  music, 
practices,  concer's,  and  sich  like,  as  nobry 
but  hisself  'ould  care  to  hear  about,"  said 
Lizzie,  with  a  little  contempt  of  her  brother's 
epistolary  powers — "not  a  word  about  the 
Queen,  or  the  palaces  and  towers,  and  shops 
or  nor'n.  I  ain't  patience  to  read  it  through 
till  night — there,  Fleasance,  you  may  'a  it, 
and  see  what  you  can  make  on  it.  Mor,  I  'a 
seen  the  day  Fai'er  'ould  'a  gev  he  a  good 
hidin  for  such  a  letter,  but  now  'tis  his  biz- 
ness,  and  that  d'  make  a  differ.  You  can 
take  your  time,  dmner  will  not  be  ready  yet 
a  while ;  and  the  lamb  will  foller  when  she 
sees  you,  athout  trouble." 

Fleasance  let  Lizzie  drop  the  letter  into 
her  lap  and  go.  Why  should  not  Fleasance 
read  Clem's  letter  and  hear  his  account  of  a 
progress,  the  coming  about  of  which  was 
like  a  fairy  tale  ?  Why  should  not  she  read 
it  all  the  more  that  the  rough  village  genii 
though  he  might  have  left  behind  him 
his  village  many  to  envy  what  was  to  them 
his  sudden  unaccountable  promotion,  could 
find  no  real  sympathizer  even  among  his 
nearest  relations  7 

Clem  had  come  later  from  regular  school- 
ing than  Long  Dick,  besides,  smce  he  had 
gone  up  Xo  try  whether  he  might  not  be 
admitted  to  an  academy  of  music  he  had 
been  put  on  a  course  of  preparatory  general 
education,  which  was  doing  its  best  to  make 
a  less  utterly  illiterate  lad  of  him ;  while  he 
was  spurred  on  in  the  wider  field  that 
would  otherwise  have  had  no  attraction 
for  him  by  the  fact  that  without  being  to  a 
certain  extent  "  a  scholard,"  he  would  never 
be  a  musician  worthy  of  the  name.  On  the 
other  hand,  except  with  reference  to  music, 
Clem's  parts  were  duller  than  Long  Dick's, 
and  many  of  his  rustic  turns  of  thought  and 
habits  of  expression  were  the  next  thing  to 
inveterate.  It  was  therefore,  through  a 
strange,  almost  incomprehensible  jumble  of 
stiff  gnarled  pot-hooks — here  and  there  soft- 


ened by  late  efforts  into  more  flowing  and 
symmetrical  penmanship. 

He  had  played  before  "  a  first  fiddle  "  of 
repute,  and  been  not  onlyheard  to  the  end,  but 
encouragingly  told  to  work  on ;  however,  he 
was  to  work  at  nothing  but  exercises  for  a 
long  time.  He  had  been  sent  or  taken  to 
this  hall  and  that  society  to  hear— the  music 
of  the  spheres  to  Clem — he  was  in  another 
world,  and  was  exalted  and  engrossed. 

At  last  Clem  diverged  from  his  precious 
musical  information.  With  a  pant  for  breath 
and  a  great  heart-throb  Fleasance  read, 
"  Since  the  day  I  corned  and  were  boarded 
here,  I  have  seed  little  of  Mister  Douglas,  him 
we  was  used  to  call  Joel  Wray;  my  eye!  ain't 
he  been  a  stunner,  and  he  mairied  to  Madam 
and  all  I  But  hed'  be  reckoned  a  batchelor 
man  here,  as  I  'ad  plain  positive  proof.  I 
was  going  to  say  I  have  seen  little  on  Mister 
Douglas  since  I  came  up  to  town  as  they  say 
here,  for  why  I  hear  he  'avc  been  in  France 
with  his  mother  and  sister.  But  first  'twere 
through  him  that  1  got  to  them  concerts  and 
oratorios  I  have  been  telling  you  of,  and  now 
that  he  is  corned  home — that  is  to  town  again, 
I  expect  that  I  shall  get  to  mor'n  and  be  at 
the  Albert  Hall,  or  at  the  Fhilharmonic  or 
the  Sacred,  or  the  Monday  Fops,  or  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  every  blessed  day  and  night, 

you  see  I  have  little  time  to  write.     But  I 

s  to  tell  you  more  about  Joel,  that's  young 
Squire  Douglas,  being  looked  on  as  a  batche- 
lor man  here.  I  was  in  the  Park,  that's  not 
like  no  squire's  park  near  Saxford,  but  all 
flower  gardens  here — and  gen'lemen  and 
ladies  riding  and  driving  there.  I  were 
leaning  against  the  rail  with  some  other 
fellers,  when  by  comes  Joel — I  wish  you 
saw  him,  young  Lockwood  were  nothing 
to  him— in  a  swell's  coat  and  hat,  and  riding 
a  chestnut  mare,  and  two  young  ladies  to 
right  and  left  of  him,  and  a  groom  as  were 
like  a  gen'leman  himself  aiidin  behind  them. 
That  weren't  hke  the  wheat-hoeing  in  the 
Thirty-acre,  or  the  harvestin,  no,  nor  his 
weddin  down  at  Saxford.  Well,  but  he  saw 
me,  and  while  he  reddened  up,  he  nodded  to 
me  as  frank  as  you  like ;  and  I  touched  my 
cap,  not  my  hair,  to  my  patron  as  they  calls 
him  here — main  proud  that  he  were  that 
frien'ly.  '  Who's  that  nob  ? '  says  a  feller  near  | 
me  to  a  feller  a-staring  at  me  as  if  I  were  a  | 
bigger  chap,  along  on  my  master's  nod. 

Oh,  that  is  young  Douglas  of  Shardleigh,' 
says  his  mate ;  '  he  is  a  rich  be^ar,  his  father 
was  the  great  manufacturer  in  the  north,  wlio 
left  such  a  deal  of  tin.' 

I  know  all  about  him,'  sings  out  a  third 
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man,  '  I  come  from  his  part  of  the  country ;  he 
has  just  returned ;  he  has  been  abroad  with  his 
[aniily  for  the  mother's  health;  but  they  have 
come  back  early,  though  the  east  winds  ain't 
gone  yet,  because  Miss  Douglas,  who  has  her 
share  of  the  old  manufacturer's  tin,  is  to  come 
out  this  season.  She  was  the  young  ladynext 
us  1  the  other  young  lady  is  a  friend,  a  Miss 
Wyndham,  on  a  visit  in  Grosvenor  Square. 
They  say  she  and  Douglas  are  to  make  a 
marriage.'  And  the  otJiers  went  on  to  cry, 
what  a  great  catch  it  were  for  a  young  lady, 
and  were  she  a  fortune  herself,  or  a  beauly, 
01  connecked  high  to  get  en  ?" 

Pleasance  read  and  took  in  the  sense,  laid 
down  the  letter  on  the  heather  beside  her, 
and  looked  around  her  with  a  dazed  look. 
There  was  not  a  living  creature  within  sight 
except  the  little  strayed  lamb  beginning  to 
tind  that  it  had  strayed,  to  grow  weary  of 
and  frightened  at  the  (reedom  it  had  coveted, 
to  get  up  and  run  here  and  there,  without 
discovering  its  loster  mother,  to  bleat 
piteously,  and  at  last  to  start  in  a  hurried 
trot  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the 
Manor. 

Fieasance  did  not  rise  to  prevent  it ;  she 
still  looked  about  her  with  that  blank  bewil- 
dered look.  Was  this  the  Manor  moor  that 
she  had  known  all  hei  life,  and  where  she  had 
come  and  sat  and  sewed  or  read  in  peaceful 
content,  during  her  spare  moments,  hundreds 
of  times?  Was  that  the  same  grey  stone  she 
had  avoided  sedulously  this  morning,  and  on 
which  Joel  Wray  had  thrown  himself,  when 
he  had  brought  her  there,  and  placed  her  by 
his  side,  under  the  August  sunset,  the  night  he 
rame  back  from  Cheam  ?  He  had  told  her  in 
the  very  next  breath  to  that  in  which  he  had 
spoken  of  the  solemn  mystery  of  death,  and 
of  the  drowned  men,  whose  distant  hearths 
were  made  cold,  and  over  whom  he  had 
mourned  so  tenderly,  that  he  coveted  her 
for  his  love  and  his  wife,  with  whom  to 
ipend  the  rest  of  his  days.  Was  she  the 
>ame  woman  who  had  heard  that  tale  ? 

Pleasance  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  thought  She  was,  after  all,  in  spite  of 
the  early  womanhness  which  circumstances 
had  imparted  to  her  character— in  spite  of 
her  close,  practical  familiarity  with  such  real 
life,  in  its  unvarnished  toil  and  care,  joy 
md  sorrow,  as  that  with  which  she  had  come 
;n  contact — in  spite  of  her  habitual  mental 
feeding  on  and  thorough  digesting  of  a  few 
worthy  books — very  inexperienced.  She  was 
so  inexperienced  .that,  in  so  far  as  knowledge 
■jf  the  world — the  conventional  world,  went, 
ihc  might  have  credited  ihe  most  violently 


improbable  circtunstance,  or  combination  of 
chcumstances,' almost  as  easily  as  the  most 
ignorant  of  the  village  girls  around  her. 

But  Pleasance  had  one  potent  defence 
against  such  credulity.  Any  base  and  vile 
act  was  so  far  reraov»i  from  herself  that  she 
could  not,  without  great  difficulty,  conceive 
of  it  in  another — far  less  in  another  whom  she 
had  believed  to  know  well,  and  whom  she 
had  learned  to  love  dearly. 

Therefore  Pleasance  did  not  for  a  moment 
give  way  to  the  folly  of  holding  that  Archie 
Douglas  could  be  about  to  many  another 
woman.  But  the  idle  report  that  had  been 
brought  in  Clem's  letter  to  Saxford,  opened 
Pleasance's  eyes,  as  her  quiet,  self-concen- 
trated life  recently  had  not  been  able  to  do, 
to  the  utter  falseness  of  the  position  which 
both  she  and  Archie  Douglas  occupied. 

There  could  have  been  no  such  public 
acknowledgment  of  their  marriage,  as  she  had 
rendered  doubly  difficult  by  her  rupture  with 
him,  and  her  refusal  to  accompany  him  to 
his  friends,  and  of  which,  so  far  as  it  had 
concerned  herself,  she  had  never  thought, 
since  it  did  not  seem  to  matter  to  her,  dwell- 
ing near  the  village  where  the  marriage  had 
been  publicly  celebrated,  and  where  it  was 
well  known.  Whether  Archie  Douglas  had 
suffered  himself  to  be  withheld  from  telling 
his  family ;  or  whether  he  had  told  them, 
and  it  had  been  their  pohcy  to  seek  to  hush 
up  the  aSair,  so  that  it  was  with  their  con- 
nivance that  he  was  living  in  the  world  as 
a  single  man,  Pleasance  could  not  tell.  All 
she  knew  and  felt  with  strong  conviction  was, 
that  the  secret  must  be  kept  no  longer  in 
the  interests  of  justice,  that  justice  which  lay 
so  near  Pleasance's  heart,  Archie  Douglas 
and  others  must  be  thought  of  in  the  humi- 
liation and  misery  of  the  situation.  The 
truth  must  be  told  at  any  sacrifice  of  the 
pride  of  which  he  had  so  often  accused 
her,  and  of  the  poor  peace  that  was  left  her. 

For  Archie  Douglas's  own  sake,  to  save  him 
from  a  snare  which  would  grow  upon  hint 
year  by  year,  and  wind  about  and  entangle 
him — holding  him  the  while  in  fetters,  be- 
coming always  the  more  hateful  and  mad- 
dening— until  it  should  eat  into  and  poison 
all  that  was  manly  and  honourable  in  him. 
Pleasance  would  go  through  fire  and  water, 
would  subject  herself  to  desperate  pains  and 
penalties. 

But  there  were  others  besides  Archie 
Douglas  to  whom  the  permanent,  even  par- 
tial, concealment  of  his  marriage  might 
work  grievous  wrong  and  unhappiness.  His 
mother  and  sister — whether  deeply  injured 
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by  him,  or  whether  guilty  of  abetting  him, 
must  be  sufierers. 

At  that  moment  it  recurred  to  Fleasance'i 
mind  that  the  name  of  the  girl  refened  to 
was  Wyndham.  That  had  been  her  aunt's 
name,  and  the  consideration  made  Pleasance 
pause  even  then  with  a  curious  sens 
fatality  and  retribution.  But  Wyndham  was 
not  an  uncommon  name  in  England  j  aod 
Pleasance's  mind  was  too  much  occupied 
with  thoughts  which  agitated  her  profoundly, 
to  admit  of  her  dwelling  on  vague  possibili- 
ties, or  on  speculations  which  had  to  do  with 
the  remote  tribulations  of  her  girlhood. 

When  she  reached  the  Manor  she  came 
without  the  lamb,  and  looking  so  strange 
to  Lizzie's  eyes  that  I-izzie  at  once  forgot 
the  missing  animal,  and  assailed  Pleasance- 

"What  'a  come  to  you?  There  be'nt 
snakes  on  the  moor  as  in  the  meador ;  but 
be  you  bitten,  Pleasance  ?" 

"  No,  IJzzie ;  but  I  have  been  making  up 
my  mind  to  go  right  away  to  London,  no 
less,  before  there  is  a  change  here.  I  may 
hear  of  something  that  would  suit  me,"  said 
Pleasance,  with  a  slight  treraulousness  in  her 
voice.  "  I  should  see  a  little  of  the  world, 
and  I  can  pay  for  my  fancy,  you  know,"  she 
ended,  with  an  attempt  at  a  smile. 

"  She  d'  be  seekin'  if  she  can  hear  tidin's 
on  that  thief  in  the  wood,  her  man,  afore  she 
tries  summat  new,  poor  mawther ;  though 
she  'ont  let  on  about  it,"  said  Lizzie  to  her- 
self, unconsciously  shaking  her  head,  while 
she  answered  aloud  with  determined  cheer< 
fulness,  "  Wool  i  it  is  no  more  than  nat'ral, 
and  you  young  and  hearty,  and  with  a  bit 
on  money  to  spen'.  You'll  get  Clem  to  go 
about  with  you,  and  len'  you  a  ban'  in  need, 
if  so  be  that  he  can  be  got  from  his  scrapin' 
and  fiddlin'.  I'll  go  home  a  day  or  two 
sooner,  that's  all ;  but  you'll  come  back, 
Pleasance  ? " 

"I  mean  to,"  said  Pleasance  quickly; 
"  where  else  can  I  go  to?" 

"  And  you  'a  got  Clem's  letter  with  the 
places  written  down ;  keep  it.  I  'a  seen 
enough  on  his  crosheis  and  quivers," 

Poor  Pleasance  caught  at  the  chance  with 
its  small  compensation,  though  she  had 
supposed  that  she  had  ceased  to  care  what 
the  world — her  little  village  world— said;  and 
though  she  was  going  for  a  time  out  of  hear- 
ing of  its  gabble.  She  knew  from  the  welcome 
relief  afforded  her  by  the  hope  of  the  news 
which  Clem  had  given  being  confined  to  her- 
self, with  its  farther  circulation  suppressed,  that 
it  would  still  have  stung  her  keenly  to  have 
had  the  slander  of  .Archie  Douglas's  speedy 


infidelity,  in  addition  to  his  desertion,  go 
abroad.  It  would  at  once  have  been  caught 
up  and  swallowed  wholesale,  and  become  the 
talk  of  Saxford  in  her  absence,  while  her 
errand  and  its  probable  consequences  would 
have  been  enlarged  upon  in  every  coarse 
and  grotesque  light. 

XXXV. — PLEASANCE   GOES. 


Pleasance  was  so  anxious  to  do  what  she 
was  called  on  to  do  without  loss  of  time,  and  to 
avoid  all  observation  in  doing  it,  that  she  set 
out  the  very  next  day,  without  going  to  the 
village  and  making  preparations,  and  without 
sfteaking  to  a  single  soul  save  Lizzie,  in 
whose  charge  Pleasance  left  her  few  worldly 
goods,  consisting  principally  of  Mrs.  Balls's 
effects. 

It  was  the  same  season  of  the  year,  too, 
onlyahttle  earlier,  and  in  the  morning,  not  .in 
the  evening  of  a  fine  spring  day,  such  as  that 
of  yesterday,  or  of  nine  years  ago  when  Anne 
and  Pleasance  had  arrived  in  the  cast 
country.  And  as  she  walked  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  fixed  intent  through  the  fields 
to  the  station,  carrying  in  her  hand  all  the 
'"ggage  which  she  took  with  her  in  the  very 
old  carriage-bag  that  she  had  brought  -  to 
the  Manor,  she  could  not  help  recalling 
that  first  day,  and  asking  herself  was  she 
turning  her  back  on  another  portion  of  her 
life  ?  Yet  she  did  mean,  as  she  had  said 
to  Lizzie  Blennerhasset,  to  come  back.  She 
could  neither  see  nor  desire  any  other 
course  or  refuge,  except  the  path  which 
custom  had  rendered  easy  to  her,  and  the 
home  among  the  homely  people  whom  she 
knew,  and  who  bore  her  some  respect,  and 
were  not  unfriendly  towards  her. 

In  other  circumstances,  Pleasance's  sound 
and  well-gifted  nature  might  have  eagerly 
responded  to  the  novelty  and  exhilaration  of 
such  a  journey,  and  risen  with  elasticity  to  the 
anticipation  of  fresh  experience  and  a  fresh 
world.  But  she  had  been  only  four  months  ago 
cruelly  taken  by  surprise  and  driven  desperate. 
Her  rooted  convictions  and  prejudices,  her 
loyal  adherence  to  a  chosen  standard,  and 
tender  feelings  had  all  been  up  in  arms 
in  hard  conflict,  so  that  the  wounds  of 
that  conflict  must  remain  long  unhealed,  and 
he  scars  would  prove  ineffaceable.  And 
ihe  still  bore  a  heavy,  crushing  burden  of 
steadfast  opposition  to  whatever  culpable 
weakness  of  herself  or  another  might  beset 
her  in  her  self-appointed  task. 

As  it  was,  f  leasance  saw  everything  with 
the  sedateness  and  impassiveness,  the  half- 
tired,  half-hopeless  spirit  that  has  only  just 
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come  up  out  of  the  deep  waters,  and  can 
hardly  so  much  as  imagine  that  there  is  any 
safe  footing,  not  to  say  pleasant  path,  left  for 
tlie  wayfarers  in  this  troublous  journey  of 
life. 

Pleasance  took  her  seat  in  a  third-class 
carriage  "scantily  occupied  at  this  hour  witJi 
sober,  serious,  working  people  going  to  work 
a  few  miles  down  the  line,  or  to  market  at  the 
next  town.  She  was  herself  the  most  serious 
of  the  party,  so  much  so  that  one  of  them,  a 
frank  woman,  asked  her  pointedly  if  she  had 
lost  a  good  place,  or  i(she  had  been  sent  for 
liome  to  wait  on  some  deadly  sick  relation, 
or  had  she  got  her  pocket  picked? 

When  the  neighbourhood  of  London  pre- 
sented itself,  with  its  unmistakable  increase 
of  brick  and  lime,  extending  farther  and 
farther  in  new  and  half-built  houses  into  a 
waste  which  is  neither  town  nor  country, 
witji  ancient  country  tea-gardens  left  stranded 
in  an  advancing  suburb,  with  cemeteries  and 
breweries  and  a  smoke-cloud — the  more  per- 
ceptible on  this  occasion  that  the  spring  day 
was  sinking  down  in  chill  greyness  after  the 
fashion  of  spring  days — beginning  to  be 
hung  out  like  a  grim  pall  over  all,  Pleasance 
did  rouse  herself  from  her  private  troubles. 

However  pressing  these  troubles  might  be, 
this  was  London,  the  great  city  of  the 
modem  world,  the  first  look  on  which  was 
an  event  in  the  life  of  any  creature  breathing 
thoughtful  breath — any  creature,  great  or 
small,  young  or  old,  care-laden  or  care-free. 

Pleasance  had  had  her  dreams  of  seeing  Lon- 
don for  thefirsttime,as  most  country-bred  men 
and  women  have  had  theirs  from  childhood. 
Not  so  long  ago  she  had  made  her  plans  to  be 
taken  there  and  shown  its  wonders  by  a  duly 
qualified  cicerone,  who  would  have  delighted 
in  his  office,  and  in  whom  she  could  have 
put  boundless  faith.  The  plans  had  broken 
down,  and  it  was  under  such  auspices  as  she 
never  could  have  anticipated  that  she,  like 
many  another  gazer,  was  catching  her  earliest 
glimpse  of  London- — was  looking  at  the  ugly 
wilderness  of  mean  houses  which,  from  what- 
ever side  a  traveller  enters,  soonest  meets  his 
view,  and  asking  herself  could  this  be  great 
London,  great  in  power,  knowledge,  and 
benevolence,  the  biggest,  wealthiest,  busiest 
ciiy  in  the  universe? 

Pleasance  thought,  with  a  stolen  sigh,  that 
she  had  been  right  to  prefer,  when  the  choice 
seemed  offered  to  her,  a  countiy  life  to  a 
town  life,  and  to  judge  that  the  fate  of 
working  people  in  all  the  essentials  of  air 
and  sunshine,  space  and  naturS,  was  infinitely 
preferable  to  what  life  could  be  in  a  huge 


city,  to  which  necessity  and  higher  wages 
drew  them. 

Lastly,  a  great  ache  and  misery  smote  her 
with  the  vivid  comprehension  that  she  had 
come  to  that  London  in  which  he  was  dwell- 
ing at  this  very  time,  but  in  a  region  far 
apart  from  her,  and  with  which  she  would 
have  nothing  to  do. 

Pleasance  arrived  at  her  station  dauntlessly, 
with  no  protection  save  her  humble  inde- 
pendence, her  modest  dignity,  and  a  little 
money  in  her  pocket.  She  had  no  idea  that 
she  ran  any  personal  risk,  that  her  beautifiil 
face  could  expose  her  to  annoyance,  or  that 
the  dozen  sovereigns,  which  she  had  put  into 
a  purse,  that  was  stitched  into  her  pocket, 
might  prove  to  her  a  snare  rather  than  a  safe- 
guard. She  did  not  know  a  house  to  go  to 
in  the  millions  of  houses  in  London,  since 
she  had  no  intention  of  seeking  Archie 
Douglas  in  his  mother's  house,  or  of  apply- 
ing to  Clem  Blennerhasset  in  his  boarding- 
house.  What  she  thought  of  was  to  ask 
some  respectable  man  or  woman— she  had  no 
fear  of  not  meeting  or  not  knowing  such 
when  she  did  meet  him  or  her — to  tell  her 
where  she  could  find  a  quiet  inn  for  third- 
class  travellers  where  she  might "  put  up," 
as  she  called  it,  in  the  mean  time. 

She  was  as  ignorant  of  London  ways  as 
any  foreign  girl  set  down  in  its  thronged 
and  bewildering  streets.  But  intrepid  in- 
telligent innocence  is  its  own  passport  even 
in  London. 

Pleasance  hit  on  her  respectable  man  in 
one  of  the  railway  guards,  a  circumstance 
which  was  so  far  fortunate  for  her  theoiy, 
since  in  addition  to  his  credited  incoirupti- 
bility,  he  was  bound  by  his  official  duties 
to  help  and  stand  by  travellers.  "Can 
you  direct  me  to  a  quiet  inn  for  third-class 
travellers  where  I  may  get  lodgings  and  will 
pay  my  way?"  said  Pleasance,  with  that 
most  transparent  simplicity  of  hers. 

The  man  looked  at  her,  thought  for  an 
instant,  and  then  called  a  tmsty  old  porter, 
who  guided  her  through  one  or  two  of  the 
city  streets,  the  noise  of  which  half  deafened 
her,  to  a  comparatively  retired  back  street. 
There,  at  the  sign  of  the  Yorkshire  Grey, 
was  such  an  old-fashioned  inn,  as  is  still  the 
head-quarters  of  some  of  the  carriers'  carts 
which  remain  on  the  metropolitan  roads. 

The  place  was  quiet  as  Pleasance  had 
wished.  It  "  did  "  a  limited  regular  business, 
and  was  kept  by  sedate  elderly  people,  a 
widow  and  her  daughter,  punctilious  in  their 
line,  who,  though  they  laid  themselves  out 
for  carriers,  and  were  much  better  accustomed 
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to  them  than  to  wandering  damsels  of  any 
degree,  were  still  not  unwilling  to  admit  any 
respectable  guest. 

Pleasance  had  succeeded  admirably^  con- 
sidering the  chances,  even  to  her  instalment 
in  a  tidy  little  bed-room  which  looked  out 
over  an  assemblage  of  roofs  to  the  sky,  and 
outside  the  window  of  which  there  was  a 
box  of  thyme  brought  there  fi^om  a  countrj- 
garden,  by  a  carrier  of  floral  tastes, 

Pleasance  had  nothing  more  to  do  than 
-order  a  cup  of  tea,  and  bread  and  butter, 
brought  to  her  with  an  additional  offering  of 
water-cresses  by  the  staid  old  landlady  her- 
self. When  the  day  was  done,  she  was  at 
liberty  to  seek  what  sleep  she  could  find  in 
the  excitement  of  her  new  surroundings,  with 
the  mnfifled  roar  of  London,  and  the  squalling 
of  back-settlement  cats,  contending  in  her 
ears.  She  was  bound  to  get  rid  of  her  fatigue, 
and  to  nerve  herself  for  the  arduous  under- 
taking that  lay  before  her. 

Though  the  Yorkshire  Grey  kept  early 
hours,  Pleasance,  with  her  country  farm- 
house habits,  was  earlier  still,  and  having 
dressed  and  read  the. lessons  which  she  had 
learnt  to  read  with  Anne  at  Miss  Cayley's, 
and  prayed  out  of  her  devout  earnest  heart, 
she  was  resdess  for  breakfast  that  she  might 
be  stirring.  It  was  not  to  visit  the  sights  of 
London — Pleasance's  heart  was  far  too  full 
for  that.  Indeed  with  reference  to  the  old 
plans — old,  yet  not  of  a  year  or  half  a  year's 
standing — which  she  had  made  about  London, 
she  felt  rather  inclined  to  grow  heart-sick  at 
the  thought  of  the  great  gardens  at  Kew,  the 
Crystal  Palace,  the  museums,  picture  galleries, 
and  theatres.  If  it  were  not  to  fortify  herself 
against  the  outcries  of  such  as  Lizzie 
Blennerhasset,  she  would  be  tempted 
not  to  go  near  the  sights.  It  was  to  take 
some  definite  step  in  the  fulfilment  of  her 
mission,  to  do  something  towards  freeing 
herself  from  being  a  party  to  a  false  conceal- 
ment, and  then  to  hurry  away  from  London 
and  bury  herself  once  more  down  in  the 
country,  that  Pleasance  longed. 

As  soon  as  Pleasance  had  breakfasted, 
she  started  under  the  direction  of  the  land- 
lady to  walk  to  the  nearest  thoroughfare  and 
its  first  cabstand,  when,  calling  a  cab  and 
entering  it,  she  told  the  driver  to  take  her 
to  some  of  the  fine  streets  and  squares,  and 
past  a  particular  house  of  which  she  gave  the 
address.  He  was  then  to  bring  her  back  to 
his  stand. 

Whether  the  man  regarded  the  order  as 
peculiar  or  not,  he  made  no  demur  in  obey- 
ing   iL     In    the   rawness   of    the  morning, 


while  the  sun  was  still  fighting  a  piteous 
battle  with  a*  combination  of  smoke,  fog, 
and  mist,  Pleasance  was  driven  by  Picca- 
dilly and  Park  Lane  in  the  first  place. 
She  sat  and  gazed  about  her  with  a  rush 
of  colour  to  her  cheeks,  diough  she  was 
driving  there  all  alone.  She  marked  the 
entrance  to  Hyde  Park  and  the  Row,  where 
two  or  three  straggling  horses  were  being 
aired,  and  where  she  easily  guessed  that 
Archie  Douglas  must  have  been  riding  with 
his  sister  and  friend,  when  Clem  Blenner- 
hasset saw  them.  Would  they  ride  there 
every  day,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
great  folks  in  nove"?  But  she  tried  to  put 
away  the  overpowering  vision,  with  the  sug- 
gestion which  it  brought,  and  to  gratify  the 
impulse  that  had  led  her  there.  She  could 
look  around  and  make  her  observations  undis- 
turbed, in  the  compararive  ease  and  retire- 
ment of  the  cab.  It  was  not  to  her  a  shabby 
ramshackle  vehicle  given  to  doubtftil  freights, 
drawn  by  a  scarecrow  of  a  horse,  and  deat 
at  its  hire,  but  as  fine  and  complete  an  equi- 
page, horse  excepted,  as  it  appears  to  a 
country  child,  come  to  town  for  its  holidays. 
It  would  be  a  privilege  to  have  such  a  carriage 
at  command  for  the  payment,  not  of  ashilling, 
but  a  crown. 

Pleasance  marvelled  and  admired,  in  spite    ! 
of  the  asperity  which  caused  her  to  contrast    \ 
those  hundreds  of  lordly  mansions,  not  with    ; 
the  hideous  dens  in  the  squalid  courts  of    1 
which  she  had  not  dreamt,  but  even  with  the    1 
myriads  of  mean  houses  from  which  she  had     I 
shrunkonher  entrance  into  London.    She  was    j 
tempted  to  think  the  natural,  foolish,  short-    i 
sighted  thought,  how  could  the  inhabitants 
of  the  one  region  bear  to  conceive  of  the 
existence  of  the  other?  Did  they  deliberately 
propose  to  themselves,  like  Dives,  to  take  to 
themselves  the  good  things  here,  while  they 
left  the  next  world  and  its  chances  to  their    | 
poor  brethren  ?  ! 

At  last  the  cabman  turned  into  Grosvenor    j 
Square,  and  Pleasance,  sitting  far  back  in    1 
the  cab   and  holding  her  breath,   saw  an 
inclosure  of   large   houses  with  grass  and 
trees  in  the  centre.     The  door  of  one  man- 
sion was  open,  and  a  portly  porter,  in  red 
breeches  and  laced  coat — the  very  finest- 
looking  man  in  point  of  dress  that  Pleasance    ! 
had  ever  seen — was  revealed,  already  lolling 
in  his  oaken  chair,  with  his  huge  morocco- 
bound  book  before  him.    On  the  steps  of 
another  house   two   exquisites  of  footmen 
were  airing  their  perfection  of  livery, 

The  particular  house  in  the  square  was 
reached.     Pleasance's  driver  passed  slowly, 
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while  he  looked  back  at  her  with  a  significant 
motion  of  his  whip,  and  an  idle  wonder  why 
the  dickens  this  fioe-looking,  better  sort  of 
working-girl,  nursery-maid,  or  shop-woman 
wanted  to  look  at  this  house  above  all 
others  ? 

Pieasance,  now  that  she  was  there,  hardly 
dared  to  glance  out  and  see  the  spacious 
front  of  the  house,  the  great  flight  of  steps 
to  the  closed  door,  and  the  verandah  with 
its  azaleas  and  rose-bays.  The  windows 
airing  the  rooms  within,  were  thrown  wide, 
and  disclosed  glimpses  of  a  rich  confusion 
of  satin  and  lace  hangijigs,  tall  gilt  chande- 
liers like  gold  trees  witt^gold  flowers,  pots  on 
pedestals  with  more  growing  flowers,  and  the 
gleam  of  a  white  statue. 

Fleasance  was  not  dazzled  and  abashed 
by  unusual  achievements  of  masonry  and 
upholstery.  But  she  was  an  imaginative 
woman,  with  the  union  of  pride  and  humility 
often  found  in  imaginative  people.  She  could 
appreciate  intensely,  in  a  sense,  the  accom- 
paniments of  wealth  and  station  from  which 
she  recoiled,  and  which  she  rejected  abso- 
lutely for  herself;  while  she  was  more  con- 
vinced than  she  had  ever  been  that  she  had 
neither  part  nor  lot  in  such  matters. 

She  was  forced  to  come  up  to  London  and 
tell  the  truth,  though  it  should  bring  dismay 
and  disaster  into  this  great  house.  The  son 
of  the  house  had  wandered  from  his  sphere, 
and  in  his  wilful  caprice  and  deceit,  and  in 
her  ignorance,  had  compassed  such  a.  mar- 
riage as  becarae  neither  of  tiiem,  and  Flea- 
sance must  publish  the  marriage,  and  go 
back  to  her. elected  portion,  though  he,  as 
well  as  she,  should  thenceforth  live  lonely  in 
his  lot  She  would  never  share  it  with  him, 
to  be  an  aS'ront  to  his  people,  even  though 
she  should  die  at  last  of  the  honoiu: — not 
the  happiness,  like  the  lady  of  Surleigh — and 
thus  free  him  and  all  concerned  from  an 
incubus. 


The  afternoon  had  turned  out  a  dry,  half- 
bright,  half-cloudy,  windy  March  afternoon. 
Pleasance  made  her  way  alone  and  on  foot, 
guiding  herself  by  the  landmarks  that  she 
had  noted  from  the  cab,  to  the  Park,  on  the 
chance  of  seeing  Archie  Douglas  there. 
She  was  feverishly  restless  to  accomplish  her 
object,  and  she  thought  that  if  she  could 
meet  him  in  the  Park,  and  he  would  turn 
aside  and  speak  with  her,  she  might  tell  him 
in  as  few  words  as  she  could  command  what 
her  errand  was — that  it  was  right,  for   his 


honour  and  for  the  good  of  all,  that 
their  marriage  should  be  publicly  known, 
however  sharp  the  penalty  to  him.  She 
could  not  help  it;  she  would  have  spared 
him  if  she  could  ;  and  it  would  be  ail  that  she 
would  ever  cause  him  to  suffer.  She  m 
that  in  the  long  regret  which  must  be  the 
portion  of  both  their  lives,  since  both  were 
alike  spoilt,  she  would  ask  nothing  further  of 
him,  and  make  no  other  appeal  to  him. 

She  found  no  impediment  to  her  en- 
trance into  the  Park,  though  with  other  foot- 
passengers  she  had  to  run  for  her  life  in 
crossing  the  path  of  the  high-bred  horses 
pawing  and  prancing  as  they  dashed  into  the 
drive.  She  walked  along  the  footway,  and 
gazed  wistfully,  and  yet  neither  enviously 
covetously,  but  with  a  certain  combined 
desire  and  fear  in  her  eyes,  as  she  had  gazed 

the  houses  in  the  western  square  in  the 
morning,  at  the  carriage-company  and  the 
riders.  They  seemed  to  Pleasance  very  nw- 
merous,  though  EUster  was  not  come,  and 
the  Park  was  only  half  frequented. 

Surely  among  so  many  she  would  find  the- 
one  she  sought,  and  in  the  solitude  which  a 
crowd  afforded,  she  would  be  able  to  walk 
apart  with  him  a  few  yards,  and  tell  him 
what  she  had  to  tell  without  their  association. 
nything  unusual  in  their  aspect  towards- 
each  other,  being  remarked  upon.  She 
wandered  up  and  down  the  broad  path, 
keeping  neai  the  gate  for  a  greater  precaution 

not  able  to  divert  her  attention  for 
moment  to  the  budding  trees  or  the  spring 
flower-beds  of  which  Clem  Blennerhasset  had 
spoken,  incapable  of  taking  her  eyes  from 
every  carriage-party,  or  even  dngle  horsemai> 
that  entered,  without  seeing  the  face  she 
longed,  yet  dreaded  to  see — till  she  grew 
weary. 

The  blustering  March  wind  blew  aboul 
and  battered  her,  beating  in  her  face,  taking 
away  her  breath,  ruffling  her  hair  and  di^ 
ordering  her  dress.  The  fine  white  dust 
changed  her  black  clothes  to  grey,  got  into 
her  eyes  and  gritted  between  her  teeth.  She 
could  not  venture  to  go  into  a  side  walk  lest 
she  should  miss  her  aim.  It  did  not  enter 
into  her  head  to  sit  down,  while  she  reflected 
that  here  was  nothing  of  the  freedom,  fresh- 
;,  and  endless  variety  of  a  country  walk, 
and  thought  that  the  town  was  a  poor  ex- 
change  for  the  country  to  any  chss.  She 
began  to  feel  pity  for  the  ladies— many  of 
them  with  pale,  delicate-featured  faces  like 
what  Anne's  had  been — half  broiling,  hall 
shivering  between  the  bursts  of  bright  sun- 
shine and  the  keen  wind,   as  they  sat  in 
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their  furs  and  silks,  going  the  monotonous 
round  in  the  carriages. 

At  last  Pleasance's  watching  eyes  lit  up 
with  a  flash  of  attainment,  while  she  trembled 
so  that  she  was  forced  to  stand  still. 

There  was  the  same  group  in  the  very 
order  that  Clem  Blennerhasset  had  described 
it,  but  Pleasance  saw  only  one  member — the 
one  by  whom  she  distinguished  the  whole.  I 


Archie  Douglas — whom  she  had  last  seen  in 
his  worldng-suit  on  their  wedding<day,  with 
his  arms  stretched  out  in  a  final  passionate 
appeal  to  her — was  there  clad  as  a  gentleman 
riding  a  spirited  horse,  and  chatting  smilingly 
with  his  companions  on  each  hand. 

Fleasance  stood  waiting  among  the  little 
crowd  of  idlers  and  spectators  of  various 
ranks,  but  principally  of  men  from  clubs, 


barracks,  and  offices,  that  gather  about  the 
Park  railings  on  a  favourable  spring  after- 
noon. 

The  riding-party  was  very  near  her,  when 
she  took  two  or  three  quick  steps  forward — 
so  blindly  that  she  was  within  a  hair's  breadth 
of  striking  against  one  of  the  lady's  horses, 
causing  it  to  shy  and  rear. 

'■  Hie  there  ! "  "  Hallo,  you  get  out  of  the 


way,"  "  Hold  on,  young  woman,"  was  shouted 

in  various  keys  by  the  bystanders,  including 
a  peremptory  policeman.  But  Archie  Douglas 
was  yet  quicker  and  more  imperative.  He 
leapt  from  his  horse  on  the  instant,  and 
motioned  to  the  groom  a  few  paces  behind 
him  to  take  the  animal  off  his  hands.  His 
face  had  changed  from  the  good-natured, 
quickly- interested,  and  amused  look  which 
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belonged  to  it  as  its  cominan  expression,  to 
an  eager  flush  of  excitement  and  disturbance. 

His  sister,  whose  liorse  had  been  the  one 
startled,  mistook  his  action.  "Why  have 
you  got  off,  Archie  ?"  she  called  to  him  as 
she  continued  to  pat  the  neck  of  her  restive 
horse.  "  There  is  no  need  ;  Lady  Alice  has 
come  to  herself;  it  was  just  a  jib  at  that  un- 
lucky woman." 

Th^  policeman  was  reminding  Pleasance, 
in  a  forcible  manner,  that  she  was  invading 
forbidden  territory,  and  must  keep  to  her 
own  ground,  that  of  the  pedestrians.  "  You 
ain't  to  walk  under  the  'osses'  noses.  What 
do  you  expeck  ?  If  you  want  to  cross,  there 
is  room  enough,  if  you  look  out  for  it." 

"  I  don't  want  to  cross,"  said  Pleasance 
distinctly,  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  curious 
by-standers,  prepared  to  take  a  lively  interest 
in  the  altercation  and  the  scene  generally. 
"I  have  business  with  that  gentleman." 

Archie  Douglas  was  acknowledging  the 
business  by  the  energy  with  which  he  was 
getting  rid  of  his  horse,  and  bidding  his 
sister  and  her  friend  ride  on. 

"  But  what  can  she  seek,  Archie  ?"  the 
matter-of-fact  young  sister,  not  to  be  set 
aside,  persisted  in  asking.  "  Is  she  from 
Shardleigh  ?     Why  does  she  stop  us  here  ?" 

"  Come  away,  Jane,"  siud  her  more  tract- 
able companion ;  "  leave  Mr.  Douglas  to 
settle  his  business." 

But  Jane  Douglas  did  not  stir. 

The  ring  forming  an  audience,  among 
whom  were  some  personal  acquaintances  of 
Archie  Douglas,  was  rapidly  taking  in  all  the 
bearings  of  the-  case.  The  investigation 
passing  from  Pleasance's  dusty  common 
black  woollen  gown  and  jacket,  and  dowdy 
straw  bonnetfto  her  youth  and  beauty — when 
one  came  to  remark  it,  and  to  the  manifest 
trouble  in  her  faOe,  was  ending  in  one  miser- 
able conclusioft. 

"  Do  come  e.v*y,  Jane,"  urged  Miss 
Wyndham  in  a  low  tone,  "  we  are  not 
wanted  here;"  while  she  said  to  herself, 
"The  stupid,  stubborn  little  goose,  she  will 
cause  a  greater  esdandre  where  Archie  is 
concerned  than  anything  that  has  gone 
before," 

The  policeman,  in  the  interests  of  society, 
was  as  pressing  in  his  efforts  to  get  Pleasance 
to  move  on  or  off,  and  leave  the  Row  dear, 
for  other  riders  were  coming  up,  to  whom 
the  stoppage  must  prove  an  impediment. 
"  Come,  come,  young  'oman,  you  hadn't 
ought  to  think  of  transacting  biziiness 
here.  You  must  sfek  the  gent,  if  so  be 
you  have  anything  to   say   to  him,   some 


other  wbcres,  and  you  and  he  can  speak 
private." 

Pleasance  lifted  up  her  head.  Instinctively 
she  penetrated  the  shameful  misconstructioD 
put  upon  her  relations  with  Archie  Douglas. 
Some  painful  experience  in  the  class  in  which 
she  had  lived  might  have  taught  even  her 
modesty  to  fear  it  beforehand ;  but  the  appre- 
hension had  not  occurred  to  her  before. 
The  blood  rushed  to  her  cheeks,  adding 
tenfold  to  her  beauty  under  all  its  disadvan- 
tages. She  looked  indignantly  full  in  the 
faces — pitying,  condemning,  amused — all 
tient  on  her;  die  turned  with  swift  piteous 
appeal  to  Archie  Douglas. 

If  he  faltered  or  failed  her  at  that  critical 
moment,  she  would  despise  him  from  the 
bottom  of  her  heart  then  and  for  ever;  she 
would  know  a  depth  of  misery  which  she  had 
not  yet  fathomed,  insomuch  as  contempt  is 
an  infinitely  lower  abyss  than  wrath. 

But  Archie  Douglas,  however  he  might 
err,  was  far  enough  from  a  coward.  He  took 
the  one  biave  step  that  was  open  to  him, 
mthout  a  second's  hesitation.  He  went  up 
to  the  policeman  and  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder.  "  My  man,"  he  said,  in  a  clear, 
audible  voice,  "  you  would  not  come  be- 
tween man  and  wife?"  He  looked  round 
ontiia  thunderstruck  sister.  "  Jane,"  he  said 
in  an  accent  so  decided  that  it  sounded 
cool,  "  you  must  know  that  there  are 
stronger  claims  upon  me  than  even  yours 
and  Miss  Wyndham's.  But  you  need  not 
ride  home  unattended ;  there  is  General 
Protheroe  from  his  afternoon  whist,"  and 
he  indicated  a  grey-haired  officer  advancing 
to  salute  them  with  military  precision,  and  in 
profound  ignorance  of  the  scene  on  which  he 
was  about  to  break  in^  He  was  hailed  by 
Ar^erDouglas,  With  a  steadiness  and  calm- 
ness that  only  well-read  students  of  human 
nature  could  refer  to  the  pitch  of  excitement, 
he  said,  "  General,  may  I  ask  you  to  ride  on 
with  my  sister  and  Miss  Wyndham,  and  see 
them  home  (I  think  my  mother  has  been 
expecting  a  visit  from  her  old  friend  ever 
since  we  came  to  town),  I  have  to  look 
after  Mrs.  Douglas  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Douglas  !  Who  ?  \Vhere  ?"  cried 
the  General,  gazing  .about  him  in  a  bewil- 
dered manner,  and  neglecting  his  courteous 
assurances  of  pride  and  pleasure  in  the  com- 
mission summarily  entrusted  to  him.  "  1 
thought  you  meant  that  I  was  to  take  the 
yoitng  ladies  to  Grosvenor  Place,  and  meet 
Mrs.  Douglas  there  ?" 

"  So  you  will,  I  hope,  but  there  may 
be  more  than  one  Mrs.  Douglas,"  replied 
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Archie  Douglas,  vith  a  somewhat  spasmodic 
smile,  as  he  drew  Pleasance's  ann  within 
his,  before  she  knew  what  he  was  about, 
and  walked  away  with  her,  leaving  the 
liveliest  sensation  and  dismay  behind  them. 

Rica  Wyndham  broke  the  spell.  "  General 
Protheroe,"  she  said,  "  don't  you  thiok  this 
is  not  a  day  for  sitting  still  in  the  open  air 
for  five  minutes  ?  I  am  d^ng  with  cold, 
and  even  my  poor  horse  is  beginning  to 
shiver.     Let  me  have  a  canter." 

The  gallant  General  took  the  cue  with  the 
alacrity  and  intrepidity  of  a  soldier,  and 
complied  at  once  with  the  young  lady's 
request — Jane  Douglas  being  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  riding  on  with  the  others,  as  if 
they  fled  from  the  thrills  and  shmgs  and 
amazed  tumult  which  the  electric  shock  of 
her  brother's  wild  words  had  occasioned. 

Almost  before  the  girl  could  think,  the 
spectators  of  the  scene,  with  their  tell- 
tale faces,  were  left  far  behind.  Amidst 
the  familiar  features  of  the  Park,  with 
their  special  conventionality,  Jane  would 
have  been  tempted  to  accuse  her  eyes 
and  ears  of  grossly  deceiving  her,  and  her 
imagination  of  having  conjured  up  an  out- 
rageously improbable  incident,  if  she  had 
not  retained  evidence  to  the  contrary  in  the 
continued  absence  of  her  brother,  and  in 
the  sight,  when  she  chose  to  look  over  her 
shoulder,  of  Evans,  the  groom,  still  encum- 
bered with  the  led  horse. 

The  rapid  riding  hindered  speaking. 
When  the  party  at  laSt  slackened  their  pace, 
Rica  Wyndham  and  General  Protheroe, 
though  one  of  them  bad  experienced  a 
sharp  disappointment,  fell  immediately  into 
the  polite  hypocrisy  of  speaking  on  entirely 
neutral  and  uninteresting  topics. 

But  Jane  Douglas  was  very  young,  and, 
as  far  as  a  girl  of  her  position  and  prospects 
could  be,  very  new  to  the  world ;  and  she 
seized  tb:  first  opportunity,  when  General 
Protheroe  rode  aside  for  a  moment  to  put 
his  hand  on  his  daughter-in-law's  carriage 
door  and  exchange  a  few  words  with  her,  to 
adjure  her  friend,  "What  on  earth  cjn  it 
mean,  Rica?  Archie  could  not  be  joking  in 
such  horribly  bad  taste — it  would  not  be 
a  bit  like  him — and  he  looked  quite  in 
earnest," 

"  I  should  leave  the  matter  to  him,  dear, 
if  I  were  you,"  replied  Rica  Wyndham  in  a 
lightly  soothing,  inditferent  tone,  admirably 
assumed.  "  Let  him  explain  it  as  he  pleases 
and  when  he  pleases,  or  let  him  leave  it  un- 
explained. There  are  circumstances  in  which 
curiosity  is   dangerous  and   3  tremendous 


blunder,  especially  on  the  part  of  us  girls. 
You  are  a  dear  little  girl,  Jane,  and  are  not 
supposed  to  know  anything  of  the  woild — 
no  more  am  I,  though  I  am  older,  and  have 
been  out  for  two  seasons.  AU  I  know  is,  that 
we  must  be  careful  to  preserve  unimpaired 
the  charming  bloom  of  our  ignorance." 

Jane  Douglas  was  not  a  fool.  She  under- 
stood that  Rica  implied  that  Jane's  brother 
Archie  had  some  secret  which  it  would  be 
no  credit  any  more  than  it  would  be  a  satis- 
faction for  him  to  divulge. 

Jane's  heart  burnt  holly  within  her.  She 
was  sufficiently  trained  and  tutored  not  to 
say  straight  out  to  Rica  Wyndham  that  she, 
Jane,  hated  Rica  for  her  speech ;  but  Jane 
did  bate  Rica  at  the  moment,  when,  mth 
grave  youthful  dignity,  not  unbecoming,  she 
attempted  to  rebuke  her  companion. 

"  You  are  quite  mistaken,  Rica,  so  far  as 
my  brother  Archie  is  concerned.  He  has 
no  secrets  from  mamma  and  me — at  least," 
— (for  there  smote  upon  Jane  the  recollection 
that  Archie  had  certainly  had  a  secret  from 
his  family  within  the  last  few  months,  but  she 
managed  to  finish  with  unabated  confidence 
and  sisterly  pride),  "  I  am  sure  there  is  no 
act  of  Archie's  which  he  might  not  proclaim 
before  the  whole  world." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Rica  Wynd- 
ham, with  a  little  additional  curl  of  the  fine 
lips  that  curled  so  naturally;  "but  I  think 
you  might  be  satisfied  with  having  such  a 
paragon  of  a  brother,  and  not  seek  to  quarrel 
with  me  on  his  behalf.  Poor  me  l  I  con- 
fess I  have  not  very  much  faith  in  paragons, 
perhaps  less  than  in  ordinary  mortals  like  my 
brother  Tom,  who  is  good  enough  as  brothers 
go,  but  who  is  certainly  not  calculated  to 
diminish  my  unbelief." 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. — AN  UNWIFELY  WIFE. 

Archie  Douglas  did  not  speak  till  he  had 
taken  Fleasance  out  of  the  Park  gate  close  to 
them.  Then  he  asked  her,  in  a  voice  the 
agitation  of  which  he  could  no  longer  restrain, 
to  what  place  he  should  direct  the  cab 
which  he  was  about  to  call,  as  they  could  not 
speak  together  in  the  public  streets. 

Fleasance,  in  addition  to  her  other  sources 
of  distress,  had  become  painfully  conscious 
that  she  had  been  wrong  in  approaching  him 
in  the  Park,  and  that  he  might  have  cause  to 
reproach  her  for  acting  as  she  had  done. 
She  told  him  her  address  without  resistance 
or  reservation,  and  suffered  him  to  put  her 
into  a  cab  and  to  enter  it  after  her. 

When  they  had  driven  off  he  leant  forward 
and  said,  "  Fleasance,  is  Mrs.  Balls  dead  t 
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Have   you  come  to  me?"  and  his  voice 

was  tremulous  with  feehng. 

If  Fleasance  had  cared  to  read  his  mean- 
ing, it  might  have  been  plain  to  her  that  her 
empire— widely  removed  from  each  other  as 
she,  as  well  as  others,  saw  the  two — could  be 
restored  by  a  single  word.  He  was  ready 
to  forgive  all  the  wounds  inflicted  on  his 
pride  and  his  love  by  her  former  obstinate 
rejection  of  him,  and  of  his  penitence  for 
having  deceived  her,  and  by  her  spuming  the 
advantages  which  other  women  would  have 
prized. 

But  Pleasance  did  not  speak  the  word. 
She  said,  sadly  yet  firmly,  looking  down  be- 
cause of  the  anguish  that  tugged  at  her  heart- 
strings when  her  eyes  met  his,  while  she 
remained  resolute  not  to  put  upon  him  a 
burden  that  he  could  not  bear,  or  subject  her- 
self to  a  trial  which  she  should  not  know 
how  to  suffer.  "  I  have  not  come  because  I 
wanted  you,  Archie,  I  have  not  come  to  stay." 

He  was  repelled  and  thrown  back  upon 
himself.  It  seemed  to  him  from  her  words 
that  she  was  there  in  sheer  perversity  to  ex- 
pose their  unhappy  position,  and  to  thwart 
and  torture  him. 

"Then  what  is  your  business  with  me ? " 
he  asked,  leaning  back  and  folding  his  arms 
to  endure,  while  his  whole  tone  and  manner 
changed  in  her  estimation  to  those  of  the 
grand  seigneur — a  change  which  appeared  to 
put  a  world  of  different  experiences,  different 
motives,  different  passions,  and  prejudices, 
between  him  and  Pleasance. 

"  Is  our  marriage  known  to  your  people  ? " 
she  asked  him,  with  the  simple,  courageous 
directness  which  nothing  could  daunt  or  turn 
aside,  though  her  heart  might  be  broken. 
"  I  can  understand  tliat  it  was  a  great  mis- 
take for  you  as  well  as  for  me ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, that  does  not  help  us  to  put  an  end 
to  it,  and  since  that  is  true,  the  whole  truth 
should  be  told.'   Don't  you  think  so  ? " 

She  spoke  quietly,  so  dispassionately  as  at 
once  to  chill  and  exasperate  him. 

"To  stoop  to  concealment  would  not 
only  be  a  great  error  which  would  increase 
every  evil  a  thousand  fold,"  she  was  remon- 
strating strongly,  yet  in  a  manner  not  entirely 
removed  from  that  elder  sister's  or  mother's 
fashion  in  which  she  had  olten  spoken  to 
him  in  happier  circumstances — "it  would  be 
terribly  unjust  to  others." 

"  To  whom  we  are  to  serve  as  a  warning, 
I  suppose,"  he  spoke  with  sharp  irony. 
"  Did  you  never  think,"  he  demanded,  while 
a  flush  came  over  his  face, "  how  you  wrought 
to  shame  me,  as  you  arc  doing  this  day  ?  " 


"  No,  no,"  she  cried,  in  an  agony  of 
denial. 

"Yes,"  he  affirmed,  with  steiD  indigna- 
tion. "  Did  you  never  consider  how  cruelly 
hard,  well-nigh  impossible,  you  made  it  for 
me  to  tell  of  the  -marriage  to  the  friends  to 
whom  you  would  not  accompany  me,  when 
we  had  quarrelled  and  parted  on  our  very 
wedding  day  ?  " 

"  Still,  if  it  had  to  be  told,"  she  said. 

"  You  may  rest  satisfied,"  he  exclaimed, 
with  the  passionate  scorn  of  himself  and  her 
into  which  he  had  worked  himself.  "To- 
night the  foolish  story  will  be  over  all 
London— all  London  that  knows  anything  of 
me,  and  nothing  of  you." 

He  was  thinking,  while  he  spoke,  of  what 
had  been  to  him  the  unapproachable  attrac- 
tions which  had  won  him — ay,  and  which  he 
was  angrily  conscious  at  this  moment  were 
as  powerful  as  ever  to  subdue  him. 

"  The  concealment  is  at  an  end,"  he  as- 
sured her ;  "  but  whether  the  end  has 
been  brought  about  with  any  regard  to  me 
and  my  share  in  the  misfortune — whether 
I  might  not  have  been  cotisulted,  or  evea 
warned,  as  to  the  mode  of  iJie  announcement 
— whetier  there  might  not  have  been  some 
respect  paid  to  my  duty  to  my  people,  which 
would  have  led  me  to  prepare  them  for  the 
blow  that  must  come  unexpectedly  upon 
them — I  leave  you  to  judge." 

She  listened  half  wistfully,  half  shrinkingly, 
to  his  hot  taunts,  and  then  she  half  rose. 
"  Let  me  go,"  she  implored  him.  "  We  are 
only  making  ourselves  more  miserable.  Con- 
tention between  us  can  do  no  good,  and  is 
horrible.  I  thought  we  might  have  both 
seen  what  was  for  our  mutual  good — the  best 
that  can  be  for  either  of  us — and  consented  I 
to  part,  in  a  sort,  friends.  Since  that  is  not 
to  be — and  perhaps  we  had  better  never  have 
met  again — let  us  part  now," 

"So  be  it,"  he  said  moodily,  motioning  her 
back  to  her  seat.  "  I  shall  rid  you  of  my  com- 
pany, if  this  is  all  that  you  liave  come  up  from 
the  country  to  say  tome,  after  a  whole  quarter 
of  a  year  has  passed.  Can  it  be,"  he  cried,  a 
new  and  more  heinous  offence  suggesting 
itself  to  his  excited  imagination,  "  that  you 
could  suspect  because  I  kept  silence,  driven 
to  it  by  your  own  conduct — that  I  should  be 
false  to  such  vows,  however  fruitless  ?  Have 
you  grossly  insulted  me  by  believing  that  of 
me  ?  Base  enough  to  be  even  criminal — was 
that  what  you  thought  me?  " 

'■  No,  so  help  me,"  she  pledged  herself 
solemnly  and  despairingly,  "  It  is  idle 
speaking,  if  you  doubt  ray  word,"  for  he  had 
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made  a  gesture  of  tncreduliEy ;  "  but  I  did 
not  believe  it  for  an  instant — I  could  not 
believe  it,  and  I  knew  that,  if  the  time  ever 
came  that  you  could  be  so   miserable  as 

I  commit  a  great  sin,  it  must  have  been 
your  having  had  to  do  with  me — your  having 
suffered  yourself  to  be  beguiled  into  an 
acted  lie,  that  could  have  tempted  and  driven 
you  to  the  awful  faW." 

So  far  from  being  propitiated,  the  bare 
idea  sent  him  nearly  beside  himsetf,  "  Plea- 
sance,"  he  said,  uttering  her  name  with 
fierce  emphasis,  "  you  have  paid  me  back 
well  for  my  error  in  im^ningthat  you  would 
be,  after  all,  pleased  to  find  that  1  had  many 
advantages  to  lay  at  your  feet,  while  I 
gloried,  poor  fool  I  in  laying  them  there.  In 
return,  you  have  conceived  me  capable  of 
such  villainous  treachery  as  it  might  drive 
mad  the  most  miserable  wretch  bearing  the 
name  of  man,  only  to  be  accused  of," 

"  Oh  1  don't  you  see  that  we  must  part  ?  " 
was  all  that  she  said  in  answer  to  bis  violence, 
writhing,  and  ringing  her  hands. 

"As  you  wiU,"  he  said,  in  sullen  resent- 
ment, giving  the  driver  a  signal  to  stop,  and 
then,  as  he  opened  the  door,  and  was  about 
to  step  out,  half-blinded,  into  the  tumult  of 
the  Gty,  he  realised  that  he  was  leaving  her 
there  unprotected,  and  iar  from  her  country 
village,  with  its  familiar  scenes  and  faces. 

He  turned  round  mth  his  white,  contracted 
face,  from  which  die  pleasant  youthfiilness 
had  vanished,  and  said  stiffly,  "  I  am  bound 
see  after  your  safety.  You  may  think  little 
of  such  an  obligation,  but  as  I  am  a  man 
and  a  gentleman,  it  weighs  upon  me." 

She  hastened  to  give  him  what  relief  she 
could.  "  I  am  quite  safe  in  a  respectable 
inn  close  to  the  North-eastern  Railway,  which 
will  take  me  home,"  she  assured  him  eagerly, 
with  a  mixture  of  naivett  and  sense.  "You 
roay  inquire,  if  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to 
you,"  she  added  quickly. 

It  was  as  if  she  had  said,  "  You  arc  aware 
of  the  terms  on  which  we  stand.  Ooi  mutual 
inclination  now,  as  well  as  yotn  assurance 
when  we  parted,  that  you  would  not  force 
me  to  fulfil  obligations  that  I  bad  entered 
upon  without  my  knowledge,  and  to  which 
I  had  no  mind,  will  prevent  you  from 
attempting  to  alter  these  terms." 

He  bent  his  head,  and  leapt  out  on  the 

pavement,    disappearing   the   next   moment 

among  the  passers-by,  while  the  cab  took 

Pleasance  within    sight    of   the    Yorkshire 

.  Grey. 

There  entered  into  the  oW  carriers'  inn 
the   most  utterly   jaded    guest    that    Mrs. 


Tovey,  the  old  landlady,  had  ever  beheld 
return  from  sight-seeing.  She  refused  all 
rrfreshroents  too,  and  shut  herself  into  her 
little  room,  causing  Mrs.  Tovey  and  her 
daughter,  who  were  knowing  in  their  re- 
spectability, sundry  qualms  lest  they  should 
have  been  mistaken,  after  all,  in  their  conclu- 
sions. They  feared  that  this  line,  open-faced, 
quiet-spoken  country  girl,  who  called  herself 
simply  Pleasance  Douglas,  though  she  wore 
something  like  a  mairiage-ring  on  her  finger, 
might  prove  to  be  one  of  those  reckless 
outcasts,  who  cany  bottles  of  laudanum  in 
their  travelling-bags,  manage  to  kindle  char- 
coal in  strange  bedrooms,  or  slip  out  and 
contrive  to  throw  themselves  over  one  of  the 
city  bridges,  and  are  brought  back  hideous, 
dripping  heaps  to  await  inquests. 

But  Pleasance  merely  sat  down  on  a  chair, 
and  took  off  her  bonnet  to  lighten  her  aching 
head,  which  she  hung,  as  she  clasped  her 
hands  on  her  knees,  antl  moaned  to  herself. 

CHAPTER   XXXVIII. — THE    REPORT  TO 
MRS.   DOUGLAS. 

"  Oh,  mamma,  something  dreadful  has 
happened  \"  cried  Jane  Douglas  impetuously, 
and  without  any  preparation,  entering  her 
mother's  private  sitting-room  in  the  house  in 
Gtosvenor  Square. 

Mis.  Douglas's  room  was  marked  by 
studied  simplicity,  and  some  elegance  in 
the  white  muslin  of  its  draperies,  the  number 
of  fine  water-colour  paintings  by  good 
artists  in  water  colours,  Frederick  Walker, 
Fripp,  and  Thomas,  which  adorned  it,  and 
the  peifiime  of  lily  of  the  valley  and 
violets  which  pervaded  it.  To  the  daughter 
of  the  house  it  was  the  dearest,  prettiest 
room  in  it,  just  like  mamma  herself,  who 
was  so  true  and  kind,  while  yet  thoroughly 
refined  and  very  clever,  far,  far  cleverer  than 
Jane,  and  almost — Jane  though  t — than  Archie. 
Yet  Archie  had  taken  his  degree  with  fair 
credit,  and  had  even  been  a  prizeman  one 
proud  year,  down  at  dear  old  King's,  while 
he  was  considered  a  reading-man,  if  only  in 
a  desultory,  and  not  in  a  strictly  classical 
fashion. 

Jane  herself,  as  she  stood  there  in  her 
riding-habit,  was  not  at  all  like  Archie,  and 
was  not  so  pretty  for  a  woman  as  he  was 
handsome  for  a  man.  Jane  was  like  her 
father,  the  son  of  the  Cumberland  dalesman, 
the  great  manufacturer.  Her  complexion, 
instead  of  being  dark,  was  very  fair,  with 
somewhat  dead-coloured  flaxen  hair  of  that 
shade  called  gris  caidri,  to  which  the  French 
are  partial.     Her  face  had  a  certain  square- 
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ness,  her  very  teeth  were  square  in  their  alight 
projection  over  the  nether  lip.  It  was  a  iace 
that  showed  honesty  and  affectionateness 
with  some  character  and  will — yet  to  be 
developed,  but  had  little  that  was  spirituelle 
or  imaginative.  Any  claims  to  beauty  which 
Jane  Douglas  possessed,  depended  on  the 
high-bred  look  of  her  perfect  training,  and  on 
the  attraction  which  gris  cendri  in  hair-  has 
in  itself  to  a  considerable  section  of  the 
community,  in  addition  to  the  delicately  fair 
complexion  which  usually  accompanies  it. 

Mrs.  Douglas,  as  she  came  into  the  room 
before  Jane  had  time  to  speak  to  her  again, 
was  like  her  son,  except  that  she  was  httlefor 
a  woman,  while  he  was  at  least  middle-sized 
for  a  man.  She  had  been  a  very  pretty 
woman,  with  a  dark,  fine  httle  face,  bearing 
unmistakable  marks  of  an  impressionable  and 
intellectually  fanciful  nature — and  this  not 
merely  in  the  quick  dark  eyes,  but  in  the 
sensitive  mouth,  with  its  short  upper  lip,  the 
small  peaked  chin,  the  clearly  cut  but  shghtly 
up-tilted  nose  ivith  its  flexible  nostrils,  the 
delicately  pencilled  flexible  eyebrows,  and 
the  waviness  and  silkmess  of  the  dark  hair. 

Mrs.  Douglas,  though  she  had  a  grown-up 
son  and  a  daughter  ready  to  come  out,  and 
though  she  had  suffered  from  bad  health — 
indeed  perhaps  because  of  that  bad  health 
— was  still  young-looking.  For  that  matter  she 
was  one  of  those  women  who,  never  having 
owed  anything  to  fresh  and  brilhant  tints,  and 
who  retaining  slendemess  of  figure,  delicacy 
of  outline,  and  above  all  susceptibility  of 
temperament,  never  do  look  old,  and  pre- 
serve far  on  in  life  dainty,  fascinating, 
personal  charms.  Doubtless  this  abiding 
youthfulness  and  matiu-e  loveliness  were 
enhanced  in  Mrs.  Douglas's  case,  by  the 
fact  that  she  wa^  scrupulous  in  remembering 
the  strict  tale  of  her  years,  and  the  dignity  of 
that  advanced  stage  of  matroohood  which 
reckons  a  grown-up  son  and  daughter  as  its 
chief  treasnres.  She  dressed  in  an  exqui- 
sitely quiet  sober  fashion,  with  lace  hanging 
about  her  head,  softly  matching  the  few 
streaks  of  grey  in  her  hair,  and  shading  her 
throat,  and  in  gowns  of  rich,  soft  stufi" — silk, 
or  cashmere,  black  or  grey  or  hlac,  smoke- 
coloured  or  heather-coloured.  Her  orna- 
ments, which  supplied  all  the  brilliance  that 
the  still  sparkling  eyes  and  speaking  features 
lacked,  to  relieve  the  low  tone  of  the  picture, 
were  rarely  any  other  than  a  diamond-set 
locket  containing  her  husband's  hair,  a  brace- 
let with  her  children's  portraits,  and  sapphire 
and  opal  rings,  each,  as  she  would  tdl,  a 
cherished  souvenir. 


"You  look  healed,  child,  sit  down  and 
rest  while  you  can,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas,  in 
her  sympathetic,  slightly  plaintive  tones, 

"  Mamma,"  burst  out  Jane  once  more  in 
her  distinct,  abrupt,  rather  highly-pitched, 
though  well-modulated  voice,  "something 
terrible  has  happened." 

"Good  heavens,  child,  what?'  Nothing 
to  your  brother  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Douglas,  with 
a  gasp,  sitting  down  on  the  nearest  seat,  her 
hand  on  her  heart,  and  growing  very  pale. 

"  I  have  frightened  you,  mamma,"  said 
Jane,  remorsefully  \,  "  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  Archie — with  his  health  ai  least." 

"  What  is  it,  tlien  7  "  asked  Mrs.  Douglas, 
beginning  to  recover  voice,  breath,  and 
colour.  "  My  dear,  I  thought  you  liad  more 
sense,"  she  could  not  help  adding,  expecting 
to  hear  some  cock-and-bull  Story  of  a  girlish 
misadventure, 

"  Well,  but,  mamma,  it  is  dreadful,"  per- 
sisted Jane,  very  seriously;  "wait  till  you 
hear.  Just  as  Ardiie  and  Rica  and  I  had 
turned  into  the  Park  on  oui  ride,  a  woman 
came  up  so  suddenly  that  she  startled  Lady 
Alice.  Archie  got  down  in  an  instant,  I 
thought  because  he  imagined  that  I  was  not 
able  Co  manage  for  myself,  but  it  seems  the 
woman  had  business  with  him,  A  policeman 
wished  to  send  her  out  of  the  middle  of  the 
Row,  when,  oh  !  mamma,  Arcfcue  flew  forward 
and  prevented  it,  and  called  her  his  '  wife,' 
and  '  Mrs,  Douglas,'  and  went  away  with  her, 
sending  us  on  with  General  Protheroe,  who 
came  home  with  us.  Rica  asked  him  to 
come  in,  but  I  could  not,  and  I  was  so  thank- 
ful when  he  refused." 

Mrs.  Douglas  had  sat  astounded,  con- 
founded, till  Jaime's  last  words,  when  she 
exclaimed  with  energy, — 

"  Impossible,  Jane,  you  are  speaking  non- 
sense. Archie  may  have  said  something 
frank  and  familiar,  he  is — well,  peculiar  in 
his  ideas,  dear  fellow,  and  apt  to  be  too 
confiding,  and  to  think  all  the  world  as  single- 
hearted  and  enthusiastic  as  he  is  himselC 
He  may  even  have  said  something  which 
sounded  to  you  very  friendly,  for  1  am 
afraid  he  is  rash  and  imprudent,  and  has 
encouraged  absolute  intimacy  in  unsuitable 
quarters ;  but, '  wife,'  or '  Mrs.  Douglas,'  never, 
Jane,  never." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  mamma,  I  am  not  mis- 
taken," Jane  was  not  to  be  shaken  in  her 
testimony;  "of  course  I  thought  my  ears 
were  deceiving  me,  or  that  I  must  be  going 
mad,  but  I  looked  round  and  saw  everybody 
with  the  same  expression.  And  Rica  heard 
it,  too,  you  can  speak  to  her,  mamma." 
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"You  must  be  wrong — you  cannot  fail  to 
be  wrong,"  said  Mis.  Douglas,  with  gathering 
agitation,  clasping  her  hands  tightly  together. 
■"Did  you  know  the  woman?  Was  she 
young  or  old  ?    What  did  she  look  like  ? " 

"I  hardly  saw  her,  but  I  am  sure  she 
must  have  been  a  young  woman,  else  she 
could  not  have  stepped  out  so  quickly,  or 
ventured  so  near  the  horses'  feet.  I  have  an 
impression  she  would  have  been  nice-looking, 
only  she  was  very  shabbily  dressed,  much 
more  shabbily  than  Cobbea"  (naming  her 
mother's  maid)  "  would  have  walked  out." 

Mrs.  Douglas,  in  spite  of  her  declared  un- 
belief, could  not  restrain  a  groan.  And  where 
was  the  use  of  restraint,  if  Jane  had  heard 
what  she  believed  she  had  heard  ?  and 
more  than  that,  she  would  never  be  put  past 
believing  that  she  had  heard  it  ? 

"  My  poor  unhappy  boy,  if  he  has  got 
into  any  miserable  entanglement,  such  as  I 
dreaded  for  him,  so  soon  as  I  heard  of  his 
mad  adventure,  what  can  be  done?"  la- 
mented his  mother  openly.  "  He  has  not 
been  like  himself  since  he  came  back  and  we 
went  abroad.  I  have  noticed  his  restless- 
ness and  his  uncertain  temper,  very  different 
from  his  old  elastic  spirits  and  cheery  good- 
humour." 

"But,  mamma,  it    cannot   be    anything 
rerfly  bad,"    remonstrated   Jane,   "  not  in 
Archie.     He  has  always  been  so  good  and 
kind.  You  remember  that  his  tutor  said  there 
was  not  a  steadier,  more  blameless  young 
fellow  in  his  college,  and  we  were  so  proud 
because  we  knew  that  it  was  tme.  And  when 
he  is  the  head  of  the  house  down  at  ^ard- 
leigh,  with  so  many  people  looking  up  to  him 
and  flattering  him — I  know  they  do,  because 
they  flatter  me  sometimes,  so  that  ihey  must 
flatter  Archie  ten  times  more;  he  is  not  a 
bit   spoilt     Mamma,  when   I   a^ked   Rica 
what  it  could  possibly  mean  " — Jane  paused, 
and  her  fair  complexion  flashed  scarlet  with 
the    culminating   injury   of  the   day — "she 
made   rae  furious.    I  understood  what  she 
meant,  though  I  have  not  even  had  Rica 
Wyndham's  two  seasons   out — that  Archie 
had  done  something  wicked  and  shameful, 
which  it  was  not  for  his  sister  and  for  other 
girls  to  hear."  Mamma,  how  dared  she  say 
such  a  thing  of  Archie?"  cried  Jane  pas- 
sionately. 

"  My  dear,  you  are  worth  a  thousand 
Ricas,"  said  her  mother,  taking  her  daugh- 
ter's hands,  drawing  her  face  down  and  kiss- 
ing it  with  a  tender  sigh.  "  Rica  Wyndham  is, 
for  her  age,  the  incarnation  of  worldliuess. 
'    <70iild  nnt  tmHerKfanrl  what  attrarlinn.  e»- 


cept  that  of  reverses,  drew  Archie  to  her  ! " 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Douglas  with  a  moment- 
ary shade  of  satisfaction  rising  to  the 
surface  of  her  speech,  speedily  to  sink 
down  again  in  her  trouble.  "  But  to  learn 
a  lesson  from  these  worldly  people,  we  must 
speak  no  more  of  this  incredible,  wretched 
story  til!  I  have  talked  it  over  with  Archie. 
I  must  speak  to  him  face  to  face  on  the 
subject;  it  is  far  too  terribly  serious  a 
matter  to  be  passed  over."  She  admitted, 
in  a  degree,  the  depth  of  her  fear,  even  while 
she  clung  to  her  profession  of  incredulity. 
"There  is  no  help  for  iL"  Mrs.  Douglas 
sighed  and  twisted  the  rings  nervously  on 
her  taper  fingers,  while  she  looked  round 
almost  with  timidity  for  the  help  that  was 
not  to  be  found. 

"  Why  should  you  not  speak  to  him  face  to 
face?"  inquired  the  much  bolder,  unso- 
phisticated girl ;  "  it  must  be  much  the  best 
plan,  and  what  Archie  would  like  best.  If 
you  had  any  Diult  to  find  with  me,  anything 
to  call  me  to  account  for,  I  should  greatly 
prefer  you  to  speak  to  me  rdyself,  and  at 

"  There  is  a  difTerence,"  alleged  Mrs. 
Douglas,  half  impatiently,  half  with  a  faint 
smile  on  her  tremulous  lips,  "Archie  is  a 
young  man,  and  the  master  of  Shardleigh,  as 
you  say.  He  is  his  own  master,  though  he  is 
also  my  son,  and  he  has  already  asserted  his 
right  to  take  his  own  way  in  what  he  was 
so  possessed  as  to  regard  his  duty,  poor 
fatherless,  romantic,  imprudent  lad,"  ob- 
served his  mother  in  a  low  parenthesis,  in 
which  there  was  a  singular  mixture  of  admi- 
ration and  pity.  "A  young  man  will  not 
brook  to  be  taken  to  task  like  a  girl;  and 
the  master  of  Shardleigh,  though  Archie  is 
hardly  conscious  himself  of  the  effect  of  his 
position  upon  him,  is  still  less  likely  to  bear 
being  called  in  question  and  censured." 

"  But,  mamma,"  urged  Jane,  returning  to 
the  charge, "  even  if  Archie  has  been  dread- 
fully foolish  and  wrong — since  he  ought  to 
have  consulted  you — ^in  marryingfai  beneath 
him,  and  in  taking  his  wife  &om  a  humble 
station,  to  which,  to  be  sure,  papa  once 
belonged — although  it  will  be  a  great  trial  to 
us,  and  perhaps  very  disagreeable  for  a  time, 
still  it  is  not  so  very,  very  wrong,  and 
beyond  remedy.  It  is  not  as  if  he  had  done 
anything  really  bad,  after  which  we  should 
never  have  held  up  our  beads  again." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  speech  that  Jane 
Douglas  was  still,  and  that  more  from 
character  than  age,  not  beyond  the  stage  of 
on  fnf/tnt  tnvihif.     In  far*  her  ' 
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of-fact  brains,  were  undisturbed  by  imaginative 
mticipations  and  comparisons.  She  had 
already  cudgelled  out  the  conclusion  that,  as 
mamma  herself  must  have  made  in  her  day  a 
decided  misalliance,  except,  indeed,  in  the 
matter  of  the  fortune  which  papa  had  ac- 
quired— still,  if  money  made  the  chief  ditfer- 
cnce  between  Archie's  case  and  that  of  his 
parents,  then  Jane,  who  had  all  her  life  been 
reaping  the  benefit  of  that  money,  as  well 
as  of  her  mother's  gentle  descent,  could  not 
see  that  Archie  had  been  so  much  more 
guilty  than  his  elders. 

"  My  dear  Jane,  you  know  nothing  about 
it,"  said  her  mother  hastily,  with  her  vexation 
beginning  to  get  the  better  of  her  indulgence. 
"  How  should  you,  when  you  are  a  mete 
girl?  I  wish  you  would  not  say  anything 
more  to  me  about  this  matter.  I  know  that 
you  cannot  help  feeling  keenly  mterested, 
and  I  appreciate  your  fidelity  to  your  brother, 
my  love ;  but  you  must  leave  me  to  meet 
him  now.  That  is  a  trial  enough  in  itself, 
and  until  I  have  got  it  over  I  cannot  bear 
to  discuss  the  subject  even  with  you." 

Thus  dismissed,  Jane  went  to  her  own 
room,  greatly  perplexed,  and  a  little  aggrieved 
and  hurt ;  for  she,  as  well  as  Archie,  had 
been  spoilt.  It  was  hard  for  her  to  realise 
that  there  were  at  last  to  be  secrets  even 
more  momentous  than  Archie's  strange  ad' 
venture  among  working  men,  between  the 
three  who  had  once  formed  a  united  house- 
hold; and  also  that  her  mother  could  dis- 
pense with  her  daughter's  sympathy  and  sup- 
port in  a  question  that  concerned  both  of 
them  so  nearly. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX, — TALKING  TO   ARCHIE. 

It  would  have  been  a  trial  for  any  mother 
to  meet  her  son  and  require  from  him 
the  explanation  that  Mrs.  Douglas  had  to 
require  from  Archie.  It  was  a  special  trial 
tor  Mrs.  Douglas,  because  she  was,  with 
many  good  quahties,  always  impelled  to  a 
cautious,  vacillating  policy.  She  had  managed 
in  this  manner  to  lose  her  authority  over 
her  son,  and  even  to  shake  his  respect  for  her, 
while  she  had  retained  his  affection.  Yet 
she  was  like  him  in  many  respects,  particu- 
larly in  her  love  of  giving  pleasure,  and  her 
shrinking  from  giving  pain. 

Mrs.  Douglas  was  not  intentionally  double- 
minded  or  hypocritical,  but  she  had  the 
misfortune  to  Imve  stronger  sympathies  than 
principles.  She  was  carried  away  by  her 
impulses  a  great  deal  farther  than  she  had 
fixed  convictions  to  confirm  her  progress,  and 
thus  she  was  continually  falling  a.  victim  to 


reaction,  secretly  retracing  her  steps,  and 
seeking  to  balance  her  advances. 

When  she,  the  youngest  daughter  of  a  poor 
county  family,  had  consented  to  marry  a 
miuveau  riche  in  the  person  of  the  great 
manufacturer,  already  the  squire  of  Shard- 
leigh,  she  had  said  with  some  amount  of 
truth  that  she  was  not  making  a  mere 
manage  de  convenance.  Her  heart  was  in  iL 
She  was  proud  of  the  independence  and 
energy  which  had  enabled  her  husband  to 
make  his  own  fortune  and  found  a  family. 
She  delighted  in  his  plain,  unaffected  man-  j 
liness. 

Mrs.  Douglas  had  enjoyed  so  much  of  a 
heart  as  to  feel  all  this.  But  still  it  remained 
a  fact  that  no  woman  had  a  livelier  sense  of 
the  advantages  of  long  descent  and  of  gene- 
rations of  culture.  She  would  never  have 
renounced  them  for  the  sake  of  her  husband, 
or  become  the  wife  of  Archibald  Douglas,  the 
manulacturer,  had  he  not  also  been  the  squire 
of  Shardleigh. 

And  after  Mrs.  Douglas  was  the  mistress 
of  Shardleigh,  though  she  avoided  the  bad 
taste  of  trying  to  sever  her  husband  abruptly 
from  his  old  business  connections,  and  to  set 
him  at  variance  with  his  old  friends,  she 
made  her  delicate  health,  with  the  frequent 
necessity  for  her  wintering  abroad,  the  excuse 
for  withdrawing  him  more  and  more  from 
trade  and  manufactures.  She  contrived  that 
he  should  see  less  and  less  of  the  Lanca- 
shire comrades  and  their  wives,  to  whom  she 
had  always  been,  when  she  did  meet  them, 
perfectly  gracious.  She  had  by  no  means 
relished,  though  her  husband  had  lived  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  the  dislike — which  its 
entertainer  had  been  too  much  of  a  woman 
even  to  venture  to  own  in  so  many  words  to 
herself — the  stories  that  Mr.  Douglas  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  refreshing  himself  and 
regaling  his  children,  by  telling  them.  He 
had  loved  to  dwell  on  his  primitive  early 
home,  his  mother  riding  to  market  with  h^ 
farm  produce,  and  his  own  boyish  ventures  in 
trading. 

In  accordance  with  her  Inconsistent  cha- 
racter, Mrs.  Douglas  had  at  first  admired  and 
encouraged  in  her  son  the  gracious  sentiment 
of  common  brother! iness,  the  large  develop- 
ment of  charity,  and  that  strain  of  a  romantic, 
chivalrous  temperament,  which  had  led  him 
to  indulge  in  dreams  of  enterprise,  and  espe- 
cially of  reform  for  the  old  sinning  and 
erring,  but  always  hopeful  and  always  to  be 
rescued  world. 

She  had  drawn  back  when  she  saw,  too 
late,  the  extreme  direction  in  which  Archie's 
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tendencies  were  leading  him — not  to  disqui- 
sition in  Puliament,  not  to  the  trial  of  an 
allobnent  system,  not  to  the  furtherance  of 
co-operation  in  trade,  not  even  to  the  founda- 
tion of  a  Utopia ;  but  to  the  absurd  radi- 
calism of  establishing  a  practical  acquaint- 

:e  with  nien's  needs  and  penalties,  so  as 
to  enlighten  himself  by  personal  experience, 
and  to  establish  a  claim  on  his  neighbour's 
confidence.  And  it  was  precisely  where  his 
mother  stopped  short  that  Archie  Douglas 
went  far  beyond  her. 

To  a  woman  like  Mrs,  Douglas  the  appre- 
hension that  Archie  had  clenched  his  alliance 
with  die  people  by  a  low  marriage,  so  utterly 
rash  and  ill-advised  that  even  he'  recoiled 
from  making  it  known,  foreboded  a  terrible 
misfortune. 

Yet  she  was  suffidently  a  good  woman 
to  have  one  comfort,  though  she  had  not 
acknowledged  it  to  Jane  —  poor  Janey ! 
who  was  so  presumptuous  and  silly  in  count- 
ing the  cost.  In  her  inmost  heart  she  was 
proudly,  almost  tearfully,  grateful  for  the 
knowledge  that  her  boy,  however  fanatical 
and  unfortunate,  was  out  of  the  category  and 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  a  woman  of 
Rica  Wyndham's  type.  He  was  what  hia 
tutor  had  indicated  as  pure-minded  as  his 
sister ;  he  could  look  his  own  mother  in  the 
&ce  where  every  other  woman  in  the  world 
was  concerned.  This  consciousness  was  a 
thing  to  be  devoutly  thankful  for,  while  it  was 
also  a  thing  to  be  t^enfor  granted  in  relation 
to  Archie.  But  it  existed  somehow  so  deep 
down  in  her  nature,  and  so  far  apsut  from 
ordinary  worldly  considerations,  that  -she 
could  not  bring  it  up  and  dwell  upon  it  so 
as  to  be  reassured  by  it 

That  reference  which  Jane  had  thrown  out 
in  the  innocence  of  her  heart  to  her  father's 
origin  had  done  no  good.  Mrs.  Douglas 
knew,  none  better,  that  with  all  her  husband's 
attainments,  with  all  the  man's  large  liberality 
of  heart,  which  nobody  had  been  more  ready 
to  grant  than  she,  and  in  spite  of  the  extra- 
ordinary business  talents  which  had  given 
him  a  special  kind  of  distinction  and  power, 
she  had  ^ways  had  to  contend  with  the 
results  of  his  early  disadvantages. 

If  Archie  had  been  so  lefl  to  himself,  so 
possessed  as  to  take,  in  the  madness  of  the 
moment,  a  low-bom,  low-bred  wife,  who 
would  compromise  him  for  the  rest  of  his 
days,  that  wife  could  not  be  compared  to  his 
fiilher.  There  was  httle  chance  of  redeeming 
qualities  being  found  in  her.  And  Mrs. 
Douglas  was  not  singular  in  this  condemna- 
tion of  Pleasance  unseen  and  unheard. 


What  could  Mrs.  Douglas  conjecture  with 
regard  to  her  son's  choice,  of  which  he  was 
already  ashamed,  but  that  she  had  been,  at 
the  best,  some  barn-door  beauty — coarse, 
rude,  and  hopelessly  ignorant  and  narrow- 
minded  ? 

In  addition  to  every  other  source  of 
trouble,  Mrs.  Douglas  was  hampered  and 
stulti6ed  by  the  peculiar  relations  existing 
between  her  and  her  son.  She  had  always 
been  on  terms  of  familiar  affection  with  him, 
yet  at  the  same  time  she  had  long  accus- 
tomed herself  to  deal  with  him  in  all 
grave  concerns  by  deputy.  She  would 
employ  such  friends  as  Mr.  Selincourt — and 
her  wmning  ways  enabled  her  to  command 
many  allies  in  the  most  unlikely  quarters ; 
or  she  would  appoint  Mr.  Woodcock,  the  con- 
fidential family  lawyer,  to  remonstrate  with 
Archie  on  his  eccentric  theories  and  practices. 
She  had  very  seldom,  from  his  boyhood,  taken 
it  upon  her  to  tax  him  with  an  offence,  and 
bring  him  to  confess  and  make  the  best  of  it, 
as  she  now  proposed  to  do.  Her  usual  line 
of  conduct  had  been  induced  partly  by  an 
uneasy  semi-consciousness  that  Archie  pene- 
trated what  was  false  and  hollow  in  herself, 
partly  by  the  exaggerated  impression  which 
she,  a  squire's  daughter,  held  of  the  import- 
ance of  her  son's  position  as  the  young 
squire  of  Shardleigh,  so  that  she  could  only 
treat  him  as  a  queen-mother  would  treat  a 
reigning  prince.  But  it  had  now  become 
impossible  to  call  in  even  the  most  hononi- 
ableand  trustworthy  of  councillors. 

After  Mrs.  Douglas  had  given  directions 
that  her  son  should  come  to  her  immediately 
on  his  return  to  the  house,  her  sensations, 
bodily  and  mental,  were  not  to  be  envied. 
She  sat  growing  chiller  and  chiller  under  her 
apprehensions,  in  her  pretty,  pleasant  room 
wtuch  the  sun  had  ceased  to  visit  for  the  day, 
and  where  she  had  prevented  a  servant's 
coming  to  put  fresh  coals  on  the  lire  when 
shewas  about  to  hear  Jane's  story,  so  that  the 
fire  had  been  suffered  to  go  out,  and  Mrs. 
Douglas  could  not  have  it  rekindled  lest 
Archie  should  enter  in  the  middle  of  the 
process.  Cold,  watching,  and  trepidation 
were  severe  trials  upon  Mrs.  Douglas's  deli- 
cate organization,  which  had  been  cared  for 
and  petted  in  turn  by  parents,  husband,  and 
children. 

Archie  came  straight  home  from  his  short 
interview  with  Pleasance,  and  went  directly 
to  his  mother's  room,  when  he  was  told  that 
she  wished  to  see  him,  as  if  he  had  been  the 
most  tractable  son  in  England. 

He  knew,  without  the  request  which  had 
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been  made  to  him,  that  she  must  have  heard 
something,  and  she  knew  that  he  roust  be 
so  far  prepared.  That  was  some  relief.  There 
was  no  room  leA  for  tinessing  and  going 
about  the  bush,  to  bring  him  of  his  own  accord 
to  the  point  She  might  have  been  prompted 
to  that,  but  it  would  have  required  an  exer- 
cise of  self-control  and  tact  to  which  she  felt 
she  was  at  this  moment  unequal. 

It  was  sufficient  for  moUier  and  son  to 
look  into  each  other's  pale,  agitated  faces. 
Mrs.  Douglas  gave  up  the  elaborate  pro- 
gramme which  she  had  been  striving  to 
arrange,  and  addressed  the  culprit  with  a 
tender  reproach  in  place  of  a  guarded  accu- 
sation. 

"Can  it  be,  Archie,  that  you  have  been  in 
trouble,  and  your  mother  has  not  known  it?  " 

He  was  sensibly  touched — all  the  more  so 
that  he  had  just  been  wounded  and  stung  to 
the  quick  by  what  he  r^arded  as  the  obdu- 
racy rather  than  the  infatuation  of  Pleasance. 

"  It  is  true,  mother,  that  your  kindness, 
however  much  I  jnay  have  tried  it,  has  never 
yet  iailed  me,"  he  said,  speaking  as  much  to 
himself  as  to  her,  sitting  down  on  the  couch 
beside  her,  even  leaning  his  aching  head  for 
an  instant  caressingly  against  her  shoulder. 

"  And  it  never  shall  tail  you,  Archie,"  said 
Mrs.  Douglas,  in  one  of  her  fervent  assevera- 
tions. "  But  to  enable  me  to  help  you,  you 
must^tell  me  what  has  happened." 

"  I  mean  to  tell  you  all  that  there  is  to  tell, 
and  no  thanks  to  me  when  I  cannot  withhold 
it  any  longer,"  said  Archie,  directing  a  pass- 
ing sarcasm  against  himself, "  but  don't  press 
me  too  much,  particularly  as  neither  you  nor 
anybody  else  can  help  me." 

"Don't  say  so,  my  dear  boy,  only  let  me 
heat  the  truth.  I  am  sure  of  the  truth  from 
you,"  she  hastened  to  add,  when  she  observed 
him  wince,  "  and  we  shall  see  what  can  be 
done." 

"  Nothing  can  be  done,"  he  said  again, 
gloomily,  "When  I  went  off  to  see  for 
myself  what  working-folks  were  like,"  he 
begin  his  stoiy  in  haste,  and  with  undis- 
guised bitterness,  "  I  went  so  far  as  to  many 
a  working  girl  without  your  knowledge.  We 
were  married  in  Saxford  church,  down  in 
Suffolk.  Selincourt  saw  it.  He  walked  in 
by  chance  just  after  the  ceremony,  which  he 
left  me  to  publish.  But  don't  break  your 
heart,  mother,"  he  interrupted  his  statement 
sardonically,  and  as  if  he  were  affording  grim 
compensation  for  the  ejaculation  of  distress 
which  Mrs.  Douglas  could  not  restrain  at 
this  confirmation  of  Jane's  account,  and  of 
her  own  worst  f^rs,   "  she  will  not  trouble 


you ;  she  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  you 
and  me — I  have  seen  the  last  of  her." 

Mrs,  Douglas  drew  back  for  the  second 
time  this  day  shocked  and  appalled.  She 
had  thought  that  the  utmost  which  she  had 
dreaded  from  Archie's  extraordinary  notions 
had  come  upon  her,  but  she  found  that  there 
might  be  more  terrible  evils  to  follow. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  occurred 
to  her,  though  it  might  eventually  restore 
Archie's  freedom,  would  be  dearly  bought, 
and  was  what  Mrs.  Douglas  had  not  bar- 
gained for. 

"Has  it  come  to  that?"  she  asked, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  said  in  ber  dis- 
may and  grief,  "  that  you  have  married  a 
woman  whom  I  cannot  speak  to,  and  whom 
you  can  never  own?  Oh  !  Archie,  my  jXMr 
lost  boy,  you  who  were  so  good,  how  could 
you  be  so  left  to  yourself?  " 

He  started  up  in  a  passion  of  deniaL 

"  Mother,  are  you  out  of  your  senses  ?  c 
do  you  want  to  drive  me  out  or  mine  ?  She 
was  the  nearest  to  perfection  of  any  woman  I 
ever  knew.  It  was  because  she  was  too 
good  for  me  that  she  gave  me  up.  Mother, 
why  are  such  good  women  pitiless  in  their 
intolerance  ? "  he  asked  half  wistfully,  h^ 
wrathfully. 

"Hisfoolish  infatuation  is  not  extinguished, 
after  all,"  thought  his  mother  pityingly,  and 
with  a  shade  of  scorn  for^ich  she  might  for- 
give herself,  since  it  was  very  painful  to  her. 
Still  she  owned  the  sense  of  a  hideous  burden 
removed  from  her.  His  good  name,  the 
name  of  his  father  and  Jane,  which  she, 
too,  bore,  would  not  be  draped  through 
the  mire.  Nevertheless  the  strait  remained 
a  grievous  and  disastrous  str^ut. 

"  I  cannot  understand  you,  Archie,"  she 
preferred  to  say  in  a  safely  ambiguous  and 
— though  she  did  not  intend  it — in  a  colder 
protest. 

"  I  mean,"  said  Archie  impatiently,  almost 
savagely,  "  that  she,  a  working  woman,  has 
no  wish  to  be  a  lady — the  less  so  that 
her  father  was  a  gentleman,  since  she  had  an 
awful  experience  in  her  youth  of  what  a  lady 
can  do.  She  does 'not  covet,  she  absolutely 
rejects,  the  distinction  which  such  as  you 
would  grudge  her.  She  married  me  as  a 
working  man.  It  was  without  her  knowledge 
and  against  her  will  that  I  sought  to  raise 
her  to  my  position.  She  will  not  consent  t 
be  raised.  She  cannot  pardon  ray  presump- 
tion, and  the  deception  of  which  I  i 
guilty." 

It  was  an  extraordinary  story,  and  Mrs. 
Douglas,  who  might  have  listened  to  it,  and 
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had  3  word  to  say  for  it,  had  it  concerned 
any  other  than  Archie,  at  once  set  on  it  the 
seal  of  disbelief  which  it  was  likely  to  receive 
from  men  and  women  of  the  world.  Poor 
Aichie !  he  was  doubly  taken  in ;  he  was 
just  the  fellow  to  have  his  confidence  tho- 
roughly abused.  Of  course  the  girl  had 
known  what  she  was  about,  afid  had  seen 
through  any  flimsy  disguise  which  the  young 
squire  of  Shardieigh  could  think  to  assume. 

Mrs.  Douglas  caught  at  the  chance — some- 
thing to  break  the  blow,  something  to  give 
time,  a  reprieve  which  might,  she  could  not 
tell  how,  in  the  chapter  of  accidents,  end  by 
proving  a  deliverance. 

She  had  already,  while  she  was  awaiting 
her  son,  taken  the  resolution,  that  if  the  sug- 
gestion of  Archie's  having  made  a  secret  low 
inarrlE^e  should  prove  true,  Mrs.  Douglas 
knew  only  too  well  how  fast  such  a  disparaging 
rumour  with  regard  to  a  young  man  in  Archie 
Douglas's  position  spreads  and  establishes 
itself  in  London — then  she  would  employ 
once  more  the  excuse  of  her  delicate  health, 
to  give  up  for  the  present  season  the  idea 
of  bringing  out  the  only  daughter,  for  which 
she  had  been  detaining  Archie,  against 
his  inclinations,  in  town.  He  had  been  wish- 
ing to  break  loose  and  go  down  on  his  own 
account  to  Shardieigh,  or  to  start  off  again  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  for  anything  that  she 
had  been  able  to  discover.  She  had  learnt 
the  secret  of  his  discontent.  As  it  was,  she 
would  go  down  to  Shardieigh  herself.  Jane 
was  young,  her  coming  out  might  very  well 
be  delayed,  she,would  not  mind  it ;  anything 
would  be  better  than  for -her  to  make  her 
entrance  into  society  with  a  cloud  hanging 
over  her  brother. 

In  the  meantime  the  cloud  might  pass,  at 
least  the  story  would  grow  stale.  It  was 
all  very  gad  and  painful,  and  doubly  dis- 
tressing when  one  considered  how  brilliant 
Archie's  prospects  had  been  I 

Here  was  the  opportunity  for  diplomatic 
temporising  which  came  so  naturally  and  was 
so  dear  to  Mrs.  Douglas,  not  so  much  from 
inherent  falseness  as  because  she  was  radically 
weak  in  her  cleverness. 

Therefore  Mrs.  Douglas  did  not  u^e  on 
Archie  what,even  according  to  her  conception 
of  the  case,  would  have  been  the  manliest  and 
wisest  course,  reconciliation  with  his  wife. 
She  did  not  offer  to  become  a  mediator 
between  them,  with  the  end  in  view,  of  sup- 
porting him  by  countenancing  his  wife,  and 
making  the  best  that  was  left  to  be  made  of  a 
bad  business.  She  acquiesced — all  the  more 
unjustifably  because  in  her  ignorance  and 


prejudice  she  had  taken  up  an  entire  mis- 
conception of  the  facts — as  if  it  were  incon- 
testable, that  his  wife  would  not  assume  her 
place,  and  that  he  was  parted  from  her. 

Mrs.  Douglas's  solitary  suggestion  was,  "  II 
there  is  such  incompatibility  between  you 
and  the  girl  you  have  made  your  wife,  as 
to  require  your  separation,  something  must 
be  done  for  her.  You  have  given  her  your 
name,  she  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  on  work- 
ing for  her  support,  it  would  not  be  consistent 
with  your  honour,  Archie." 

"She  is  welcome  to  all  I  have,  for  that 
matter,  but  I  do  not  see  how  she  is  to  be 
got  to  take  a  fraction  of  it.  You  do  not 
know  her,  mother,"  he  said,  brusquely.  He 
was  secretly  in  a  rage  with  his  mother  for 
not  contradicting  lum,  for  not  reminding 
him  that  marriage  was  binding  and  sacred, 
for  not  enjoining  on  him  at  least  to  try 
to  be  reconciled  to  Fleasance  by  all  patient 
efforts  to  remove  or  lessen  the  obstacles  be- 
tween them,  although  he  could  not  conceive 
that  Mis.  Douglas's  doing  so  would  have 
been  of  any  avail  In  the  middle  of  his  indig- 
nation also,  there  was  a  strange  tormenting 
sense  of  absurdity  in  the  idea,  that  his  mother 
should  be  solemnly  b^^ng  him  to  make  a 
provision  for  Fleasance,  because  she  bore  his 
name,  and  because  it  would  not  be&t  his  duty 
and  dignity  to  leave  her  to  her  own  resources, 
and  to  let  her  want  And  all  the  time  he 
would  have  laid  his  whole  possessions  at  her 
feet,  and  she  would  not  listeiL 

"Archie,  don't  you  think  that  you  had 
better  send  for  Mr.  Woodcock,  ctmiide  all 
to  him,  hear  what  he  will  say,  and  get  him  to 
make  some  arrangement?"  Mrs.  Douglas  said 
farther,  anxiotisly  and  earnestly. 

Archie  was  disappointed  in  his  mother, 
but  he  had  known  what  he  had  to  expect, 
and  the  disappointment  was  not  very  deep. 
Besides,  it  was  swallowed  up  in  a  greater  dis- 
appointment. He  was  a  little  contemptuous 
as  well  as  disappointed.  "  You  may  send 
for  whom  you  please,"  he  said,  ungraciously 
turning  on  his  heel  like  the  spoiled  lad  he 
had  been,  and  putting  a  hasty  end  to  the  dis- 
cussion which  was  gall  and  wormwood  to 
him,  "  you  may  make  what  arrangements 
you  think  fit,  1  shall  not  interfere.  There  is 
her  present  address,"  and  he  put  down  a 
card  on  which  he  had  written  it,  "  only 
remember  that  she  is  not  to  be  molested,  or 
forced  into  any  course  that  she  does  not 
choose,  for  any  consideration  with  which  I 
have  to  do." 

There  was  nothing  that  his  mother  could 
hare  liked  better,  a^  the  catastrophe  which 
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had  befallen  Ar<^ie,  than  this  arrangement. 
"  My  dear,"  she  said,  with  affectionate 
emphasis,  "  I  shall  do  the  very  best  I  can  for 
you  since  you  trust  me,  in  this  sad  affair. 
I  shall  not  only  seek  to  do  what  is  becoming 
on  your  part"  {forgetting  that  he  had  just 
forbidden  her  to  consider  him),  "I  shall 
strive  to  judge  what  is  best  for  the  poor 
young  woman's  welfare.  Yoti  hear  that  I 
not  blaming  her,  Archie." 

"  Better  not,  mother,"  he  turned  when  he 
was  at  the  door  to  say  sternly,  "  for  this  is 
not  merely  the  ordinary  story  where  both 
parties  are  to  blame — only  the  man  is  the 
mote  to  blame;  all  the  blame  is  mine." 


Mr.  Woodcock  was  not  an  old  family 
servant  of  the  Douglases,  seeing  that  the  great 
manufacturer  had  raised  himself,  and  here- 
ditary family  servants  were  inadmissible  in 
what  was  only  the  second  generation.  In  a 
sense  Mr.  Woodcock  was  a  servant  to  no 
man ;  he  was  a  well-bom,  well-bred  old 
lawyer,  who  was  on  perfect  equality  with  all 
save  the  very  highest  of  his  clients.  His 
(ather  and  grandfather  before  him  had  been 
law  agents  to  the  former  owners  of  Shard- 
leigh ;  and  thdr  valuable  familiarity  with  its 
resources,  had  rendered  the  agency  an  heir- 
loom of  the  firm  which  every  new  proprietor 
was  likely  for  his  own  sake  to  acknowledge. 

Archie  Douglas's  father  had  gladly  availed 
himself  of  Mr.  Woodcock's  assistance,  and 
had  been  on  cordial  terms  with  him.  Thus 
the  agent  had  a  double  interest  in  Archie — 
who  had  grown  up  under  his  own  eye,  and  to 
some  extent  under  his  guidance,  both  as  the 
son  of  his  friend  and  as  the  young  squire  of 
Shardleigh. 

Mr.  Woodcock  had  a  sort  of  fatherly  re- 
gard for  both  of  the  young  Douglases,  but 
upon  the  whole  he  was  fondest  of  Archie, 
though  he  put  most  dependence  on  Jane. 
He  had  also  a  considerable  liking  for  Mrs. 
Douglas  while  enduring  some  amount  of  pro- 
vocation from  her,  and  while  retaliating  by 
laughing  at  her  civilly  and  in  his  sleeve — 
processes  of  which  the  lady  was  naturaUy 
unaware. 

Mr.  Woodcock,  in  appearance  hale,  hand- 
some, white-haired,  and  ruddy— more  like  a 
country  squire  himself  than  a  dty  man — was 
an  acute,  practical  elderly  gentleman,  just 
turned  sixty.  He  was  not  without  a  recollec- 
tion of  youthful  aspirations  of  his  own,  which 
had  not  been  strictly  confined  to  the  law 
courts ;  and  he  had  a.  humorous  side  to  his 


nature,  equivalent  to  an  assurance  of  some 
amount  of  Lu^e-heartedness,  however  well 
kept  in  hand.  He  had  heaid  many  queer 
stories  from  cUents  in  his  day,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  receive  any  addition  to  his  store 
without  experiencing  or  expressing  much 
surprise  or  emotion  of  any  kind.  It  did  cut 
him  up  a  little  that  young  Archie  Douglas 
was  the  black  sheep  in  this  case ;  but  Mr. 
Woodcock  had  already  been  in  possession 
of  premises  which,  according  to  his  judg- 
ment, ought  to  have  prepared  him  for  the 
catastrophe: 

Mr.  Woodcock  sat  in  Mrs.  Douglas's  room 
in  the  house  in  Grosvenor  Place,  He  had 
been  brought  there  for  a  very  special  private 
interview,  and  had  heard  her  version  of  the 
story  without  interruption, 

"  So  my  friend  Archie  has  gone  and  done 
it?"  he  asked,  rather  in  a  tone  of  regretful 
assent  than  as  raising  an  objection,  sitting 
nodding  his  head  in  distinct,  emphatic  nods. 

It  was  a  significant  circumstance  of  the 
generation  and  oi  the  people  that  neidier 
Mrs.  Douglas  nor  Mr.  Woodcock  enter- 
tained for  a  moment  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  Archie's  perfect  sincerity  in  his  marriage, 
however  <  little  satisfaction  he  might  have 
derived  from  it,  and  however  reluctant  he 
might  have  shown  himiself  to  make  it 
known.  All  the  reference  which  Mr.  Wood- 
cock made  to  this  point,  was,  that  he  should 
communicate  with  Selincourt,  and  take  a 
run  down  to  the  parish  of  Saxford,  in 
order  to  see  that  die  marriage  was  duly 
attested,  for  where  a  man  like  Douglas  of 
Shardleigh  was  concerned,  his  lawyer  must 
be  particular. 

"  Well,  madam,"  Mr.  Woodcock  was 
saying  (he  had  an  old-fashioned  habit  of 
addressing  a  lady  as  "  madam  "),  "  we  might 
have  expected  it  smce  those  days  when  he 
would  come  off  his  pony  in  crossing  Shard 
Common,  to  let  the  young  village  beggars 
have  a  ride;  and  above  all  since  that  out- 
break a  few  months  ago,  when  he  would  play 
Christopher  Sly  in  a  reverse  fashion  all  his 
own.  He  has  been  badly  bitten  with  phi- 
lanthropy, and  has  had  a  pretty  strong  ringe 
of  Christian  socialism  from  his  birth." 

"  But  what  is  to  be  done  ? "  asked  Mrs. 
Douglas,  concealing  her  impatience  and  an- 
noyance at  the  old  lawyer's  coolness  and 
apparent  disposition  to  philosophize  over  the 
disaster  under  the  languor  which  her  delicacy 
of  health  and  the  effects  of  the  blow  she  had 
received  warranted. 

"  I  should  say  this  plunge  would  cure 
Wm,"  answered  Mr.  Woodcock  promptly- 
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not  without  a  sardonic  twinkle  in  his 
eye.  "  There  will  be  no  more  of  even  poli- 
tical see-sawing.  He  will  be  henceforth  as 
stout  a  Tory,  if  there  be  such  an  animal  left, 
as  you,  madam,  can  desire." 

"  Oh,  what  do  his  political  opinions  signify 
now?"  Mrs.  Douglas  was  driven  to  protest,  in 
plaintive  vexation.  "  It  is  the  fiasco  which 
the  poor  boy  has  mad^  of  his  personal 
affairs  that  is  the  misery.  Is  it  not  hard 
when  our  boy's  prospects  were  so  brilliant, 
were  they  not  ?  that  he  should  contrive  to 
mar  them  frightfully,  and  he  barely  five-and- 
twenly  ?  " 

"  He  has  not  done  his  prospects  any  good, 
certainly,"  admitted  the  adviser,  still  with 
professional  wariness.  "  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  he  has  not  earned  his  experience 
not  to  meddle  in  other  people's  affairs  or  to 
mix  separate  interests,  at  much  too  high  a 
price." 

"  You  may  say  so,"  said  poor  Mrs. 
Douglas,  with  a  groan.  "  He  might  have 
mamed  into  any  of  the  best  families  in  the 
country ;  he  had  everything  in  his  favour, 
everything  to  recommend  him  j  or  he  might 
have  remained  single,  at  least  while  he  had 
us  to  make  a  home  for  him  at  Shardleigh. 
It  is  grievous  to  think  that  hisverysingleness 
of  heart  and  generosity — what  made  him  so 
much  better  and  dearer  than  other  young 
men — have  led  him  so  far  astray,  and  1^  him 
so  easy  a  prey." 

"'riie  result  is  not  a  contradiction,  but 
rather  in  natural  sequence.  My  dear  Mrs. 
Douglas,  you  are  no  worse  off  than  your 
neighbours — I  mean,  of  course,  your  neigh- 
bours who  have  highflying  sons;  only  in 
Archie's  case  I  should  havC  expected  the 
punishment — the  rue,  if  you  will  have  it  so — 
to  have  taken  a  difierent  form.  I  did  think 
that  he  had  sufRcient  brains  and  heart  to 
cause  him  to  make  such  a  bargain  as  he 
could  and  would  stick  to,  for  better,  for  worse 
— and  that,  being  what  he  is,  his  bargain  would 
have  stuck  to  him.  My  humble  opinion 
agrees  with  yours  so  tar,  that  what  you  call 
his  goodness — and  I  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  is  not  the  honest,  hare-brained 
enthusiast  we  took  him  to  be — should  have 
been  to  this  extent  his  safeguard.  I  cannot 
understand,  and  I  confess  I  like  least  of  all, 
this  rapid  mutual  revulsion  between  the  pair, 
I  should  not  mind,  as  a  lawyer,  hearing  the 
young  woman's  version  of  the  story." 

"  That  is  just  what  we  wish  you  to  do," 
said  Mrs.  Douglas  eagerly ;  "  that  is,  we 
shall  be  thankful  if  you  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  go  to  her,  and  see  if  she  will  come  to 


terms — if  she  will  consent  to  any  arrange- 
ment that  will  be  for  Archie's  credit  and 
comfort — all  the  credit  and  comfort  that  are 
left  to  him,  poor  fellow.  I  am  sure  you  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I  am  very 
sorry  for  the  young  woman  who  has  taken  so 
mistaken  a  step." 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  madam,  for  doubt 
ing  whether,  when  the  Rubicon  is  passed, 
there  can  be  any  arrangement  save  one, 
that  is  for  Archie's  abiding  credit,"  said  Mr. 
Woodcock  plainly.  "  I  am  sensible  that  it  is 
my  office  to  be  a  go-between,  a  '  redder,'  as 
they  call  it  in  Scotland,"  allowed  Mr.  Wood- 
cock, with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  "  but  if 
the  redder  is  to  come  between  man  and  wife, 
I  should  prefer  to  speak  to  the  man  first. 
You  will  forgive  me  again,  Mrs.  Douglas,  but 
I  must  trouble  Archie  with  regard  to  my 
credentials." 

"By  all  means,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas,  with 
a  courteous  deference  to  the  lawyer's  scruples 
that  would  have  concealed  from  most  people 
a  shade  of  stiffness  in  her  consent,  "  Come 
back  to  dinner,  and  talk  to  Archie  afterwards. 
You  are  privileged,  and  you  have  my  authority 
to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject;  but  I  am 
afraid  that  even  you  will  find  it  a  difficult 
and  disagreeable  task." 

"  Where  is  the  task  worthy  of  the  name 
that  is  not  both  diflicuit  and  disagreeable?  " 
demanded  the  old  lawyer,  rising  gallantly  to 
the  encounter. 

"She  is  utterly  incapable  of  any  stage- 
mother's  villainy,"  reflected  Mr.  Woodcock, 
when  tke  interview  was  at  an  end.  "  I  have 
always  thought  her  a  good  sort  of  woman 
and  mother,  so  far  as  warring  instincts  and 
influences  would  let  her.  She  is  a  production 
of  high  civilisation  and  of  a  certain  amount 
of  liberal,  even  kindly  sentiment,  grafted 
on  class  exdusiveness  and  self  indulgence. 
The  best  thmg  about  her  is  that  she 
makes  no  pretence  of  cynicism.  But  just 
because  she  is  what  she  is,  with  a  shaky 
moral  backbone,  and  beset  by  a  tendency  to 
subtlety  and  finesse,  she  is  not  to  be  trusted 
in  so  delicate  a  matter.  But  there  is  more  than 
Archie's  credit  to  be  considered— ah  I  she 
spoke  the  truth,  the  lad  had  fine  prospects, 
which,  if  he  could  but  have  been  suffici- 
ently immoral  to  think  chiefly  of  himself, 
he  might  have  escaped  making  ducks  and 
drakes  of  There  is  the  future  of  the  property 
to  think  of.  Even  his  sister's  welfare  is  im- 
plicated ;  but  no.  I  doubt  that  poor  Archie, 
having  contrived  to  make  a  low  marriage — 
he  should  know  best,  and  he  is  doing  what 
he  can  to  prove  that  he  has  found  it  dis- 
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graceful — ^bas    severed    the    close    alliance 

with  his  sister.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  her 
guardians,  of  whom  I  am  one,  to  separate 
brother  and  sister  in  time  to  come.  I  am 
not  sentimental,  but  I  remember  them  as 
two  pretty  children,  of  whom  Douglas  was 
as  proud  and  fond  as  most  fathers  are  silly 
enough  to  be.  And  he  used  to  hug  himself 
on  their  being  boy  and  girl,  and  such  a  pair 
of  friends  as  the' four  or  five  years  between 
them  permitted — Archie  would  look  after 
Jane,  and  see  that  she  was  not  put  upon  ;  and 
Jane  would  soften  and  sweeten  Archie,  as  if 
the  softening  and  sweetening  were  not  likely 
to  be  on  the  other  side,  when  Jane  has  the 
father's  fibre  and  Archie  is  the  mother  in 
ideal  with  a  man's  ballast.  And  here  is 
the  end  of  it,  that  they  should  be  forbidden 
each  other's  presence,  and  hardly  know  each 
other  bj'  the  time  they  come  to  die." 

It  was  on  the  day  after  the  scene  in  the 
Park  that  Mr.  Woodcock  dined  in  Grosvenor 
Square  for  the  purpose  of  "tackling"  Archie 
on  his  delinquency,  and  trying  to  arrive  at 
a  dearer  comprehension  of  it. 

Already  the  vague  sense  of  something 
terribly  wrong  brooded  mysteriously  over 
those  quarters  of  the  house  where  no  direct 
intimation  had  been  given  of  the  nature  of 
the  wrong.  It  was  simply  identified  with 
the  young  master  and  a  woman  who,  accord- 
ing to  Evans  the  groom's  tale,  had  made  up 
to  Mr.  Douglas  when  he  was  riding  with  the 
young  ladies  in  the  Park.  The  servants, 
headed  by  Mr.  Debree,  the  elderly  butler, 
and  Mrs.  Ramsay,  the  middle-aged,  house- 
keeper— both  of  whom  had  something  of 
Archie's  mother's  mingled  pride  in,  and  pity 
for,  him,  as  a  fine  fellow  with  a  screw  loose 
— united  with  their  solemn  curiosity,  much 
compassion  for  Archie  and  strong  condenma- 
tion  of  his  visionary  foes. 

Archie  sedulously  avoided  his  mother  and 
sister.  Mrs.  Douglas,  in  her  turn,  shunned 
Jane,  who  would  seek  farther  information,  and 
would  suggest  themost  outrageous  line  of  con- 
duct, such  as  the  family's  immediately  adopt- 
ing its  strange  daughter-in-law  (Jane  re- 
mained ignorant  of  the  discord  between 
Archie  and  his  wife),  and  her  becoming  Jane's 
pupil  Then,  perhaps,  at  some  distant  date, 
Archie's  wife  would  grow  so  tamed  and 
civilised  that  she  would  reward  them  all,  and 
be  another  pet  of  mamma's.  Mamma  was 
very  willing  to  have  pets,  and  very  good  in 
making  allowance  for  them.  And  she  had 
such  a  nice  estimation  of  the  little  which  she 
knew  of  the  virtues  and  sacrifices  of  those 
lowct  ranks  so  far  removed  from  her.     Jane 


concluded  that  her  mother  loved  them  for  the 
sake  of  her  father,  because  he  had  been  a 
man  of  humble  birth,  and  had  built  up  his 
own  fortune — facts  of  which  bis  widow  must 
be  naturally  proud. 

Rica  Wyndham  showed  herself  the  least 
affected  by  the  pervading  agitation,  and 
behaved  with  great  self-command.  She 
represented  the  >Dcial  proprieties,  looked 
and  spoke  as  if  .nothing  were  happening, 
and  overcame  the  awkwardness  of  being 
a  thhd  party  in  a  house  which  is  in  the 
half-smothered  spasms  of  an  unconfessed 
domestic  crisis.  She  proved  the  advantage 
of  the  presence  of  a  competent  outsider  who 
can  play  the  world  to  perfection,  and  com- 
pel die  actors  themselves  to  an  equally  well- 
bred  and ,  desirable  restraint  over  themselves 
— nay,  to  an  obligatory  keeping  up  of  the 
ball  in  the  intercourse  of  life. 

Rica  Wyndham  had  never  looked  better, 
or  shown  to  greater  social  advantage  than 
she  did  at  the  dinner,  where  there  was  only 
Mr.  Woodcock  to  pay  much  heed  to  her,  and 
be  noticed  her  rather  with  the  critical  acumen 
of  a  student  of  himianity  than  with  an  over- 
flowing regard  for  the  genus  of  which  she 
formed  a  striking  specimen.  She  had  a 
good  middle-sized  figure,  only  slightly  dis- 
figured as  yet  by  too  great  an  inclination  to 
embonpoint;  a  complexion  of  creamy  white- 
ness, contrasting  well  with  her  black  eyes — 
those  half-shut  eyes  which  seem  singularly 
divided  between  steep  and  laughter — silky  j 
black  hair,  and  veiy  delicately  pencilled 
black  eyebrows.  Her  features  were  rather 
small,  but  very  pretty,  including  a  small 
aquiline  nose  and  clearly  cut  and  curved 
mouth,  with  the  comers  inclining  upwards. 
But  the  distinction  of  the  face  was,  that  it 
was  that  of  a  meytuuse,  who  not  only  took 
the  world  as  she  found  it,  and  bore  its  rubs 
with  remarkable  philosophy  for  so  young  a 
woman,  but  who  found  much  to  laugh  at  in 
its  most  unpleasant  contradictions.  Those 
who  knew  her  best  said  that  there  was  a 
proud  and  passionate  nature  underlying  the 
sunny,  rippled  surface ;  but  the  depths  were 
rarely  stirred.  Doubtless  Rica  was  one  of 
the  women  who  judge  that  strong  feeling  is 
neither  becoming  nor  wholesome,  and  who 
deliberately  cultivate  a  gay  and  light-hearted 
indifference. 

At  this  dinner  Rica  was  taking  her  diver- 
sion, and  making  -her  own  out  of  Mrs. 
Douglas's  melancholy  rallies,  anxiously  elabo- 
rate forbearance  and  excessive  gentleness 
in  conversation.  She  was  amusing  herself 
with    Jane's    silent,  breathless   absorption. 
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and  her  impulsive,  mute  appeals  to  Mr. 
Woodcock,  her  father's    friend,   who    had 

always  been  Bpecially  friendly  to  her,  and 
who  was  called  in  hke  a  physician,  and 
would  surely  set  this  horrible  embroilment 
right  by  approving  of  and  supporting  her 
plans.  Rica  was  rather  enjoying  in  a  half 
contemptuous  way  Archie's  spasmodic  finn- 
ness  and  his  fitful  efforts  to  back  her  in 
maintaining  the  flippant  raillery  in  which  he 
had  indulged  with  her  lately,  and  firom  which 
nothing  was  sacred. 

Poor  Archie  Douglas  !  Rica  reflected.  He 
was  not  mawkishly  sentimental,  and  pale 
to  boot,  in  his  goodness,  like  his  mo^er, 
or  like  his  sister,  a  very  green  goose. 
She  revenged  herself  when  he  pulled  her 
up  suddenly  for  one  of  her  flints.  It  had 
been  a  laughingly  supercilious  estimate  of 
something  or  other — ^e  last  gallant  adven* 
ture  in  travel,  the  last  high  attainment  in 
art,  the  last  story  of  noble  self-devotion  and 
faithful  toil,  which  were  to  be  their  own 
reward,  such  an  incident  as  would  have 
kindled  Pleasance  Hatton's  cheeks  and  eyes 
with  a  sympathetic  radiance.  And  Rica  said 
to  him  in  an  undertone,  "You  had  better 
bite  me,  and  make  a  short  end  of  me." 

He  was  forced  to  bite  his  own  lips  instead, 
to  redden,  and  say,  laughing  back  to  her, 
that  he  hoped  never  to  see  the  end  of  her, 
she  could  not  be  de  trap,  &c. 

That  irksome  nonsense  came  to  an  end 
with  the  withdrawal  of  the  ladies ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, Archie  was  only  released  from 
Scylla  to  encounter  Charybdis.  He  knew 
what  would  come  when  he  and  Mr.  Wood- 
cock were  left  to  look  at  the  flowers  in  the 
epergne,  to  trifle  with  the  nutcrakers,  and  to 
pass  the  wine. 

Archie  Douglas  was  manly  enough  in 
many  respects,  but  he  felt  as  if  his  punish- 
ment was  more  than  he  could  bear,  and  that 
he  could  hardly  endure  what  he  had  brought 
upon  himself.  In  addition  to  every  other 
j  source  of  rebellion,  from  the  element  of 
boyishness  in  Archie,  he  had  got  it  into  his 
head  that  Mrs.  Douglas  had  dealt  unfairly 
with  him  in  setting  Woodcock  at  him,  and 
in  not  finishing  off  the  matter  herself,  par- 
ticularly when  it  could  come  to  nothing 
among  them. 

Mr.  Woodcock  was  a  very  different  man 
from  Mr.  Selmcourt,  but  he  loo  bore  in 
mind  that  Archie  Douglas  was  his  own  master 
and  the  master  of  Shaidleigh.  He  waited 
for  a  little  time,  to  let  Archie  have  the 
chance  of  introducing  the  business  himself, 
in  his  own  wav.  and  when  he  would   not 


avail  himself  of  the  opportunity,  then  Mr. 
Woodcock  was  valiant  to  make  the  plunge 
necessary  to  break  the  ice. 

"  Archie,"  he  said,  looking  into  his  glass 
to  spare  the  young  man,  "  your  mother  has 
consulted  me,  and  given  me  leave  to  speak  to 
you.  It  seems  you  have  committed  a  very 
imprudent  act,  got  yourself  into  a  shock- 
ing mess,  in  short." 

"  I  suppose  I  am  not  the  first  fellow  who 
has  got  himself  into  a  mess  without  the  help 
of  a  lawyer,"  said  Archie,  de&antly,  looking 
his  senior  in  the  face.  ' 

"  No,  nor  will  you  be  the  last,"  said  Mr. 
Woodcock,  returning  the  look,  "  but  I  have 
always  found  it  the  best  thing  in  these  cases 
to  dismiss  generalities  and  stick  to  particulars. 
I  put  it  in  this  way  to  you,  my  fnend  Archie. 
I  do  not  wish  to  pry  into  your  affairs,  but  if 
my  experience  can  beof  the  least  use  to  you, 
it  is  a  pity  that  you  should  not  avail  youiself 
of  it.  Here  is  my  view  of  the  matter,"  he 
went  on,  thinking  to  make  confession  easier 
to  his  listener.  "  You  began  by  putting 
yourself  into  a  difficult,  and  I  must  say  a  false, 
position.  Your  excited  fancy  was  caught  by 
some  girl's  face  which  struck  you  as  fairer 
in  its  rustic  simplicity  than  beauty  adorned 
in  the  most  orthodox  fashion.  Without 
more  ado,  radier  set  on  flame  by  the 
idea  of  social  objections,  and  despising 
all  ulterior  consequences,  as  you  semi-poetic 
fellows  are  prone  to  do,  you  set  yourself 
to  woo  and  win  your  peasant  nymph. 
Having  succeeded  in  your  object,  you  found 
that  your  pearl  of  dew  was — well,  IJut  a  drop 
of  ordinary  rain-water  after  all.  She  was,  in 
all  probability — excuse  me  Douglas,  I  am 
bound  to  speak  out — very  ignorant,  perhaps 
a  little  sttq)id  and  silly,  even  coarse,  poor 
thing.  She  fretted,  bored,  and  affronted 
you,  and  so  jrou  had  a  quarrel,  and  went 
your  different  ways.  All  very  well,  at  least 
not  altogether  ill,  had  you  been  merelylovers, 
but  unfortunately  you  were  a  great  deal  more. 
If  a  man  has  simply  made  a  great  mistake  in 
the  contract,  he  is  bound  to  bear  the  conse- 
quences of  his  shortsightedness,  and  he  is  not 
the  only — generally  not  the  chief  sufferer. 
The  evil  may  not  be  irremediable — with 
youth,  there  is  a  tolerably  wide  scope  for 
hope,  thank  God ;  but  even  if  the  error  were 
beyond  compensation,  who  should  pay  the 
penalty  but  the  original  offender  ?  " 

"You  are  altogether  wrong.  There  are 
more  things  in  the  world  than  even  you 
dream  of  in  your  philosophy.  Woodcock." 
He  spoke  in  a  tone  of  such  bitter  mockery 
that  it  fairlv  silencprf  his  aHviser. 
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There  was  a  pause,  and  when  the  family 
friend  spoke  again,  it  was  much  tnore  fonaally 
and  briefly.  "  Am  I  to  understand  that  your 
separation  from  your  wife  does  not  admit  of 
a  reconciliarion  ?  " 

"It  does  not,"  said  Archie,  "since  it  lies 
with  her,  and  not  with  me." 

The  admission  confirmed  Mr,  Woodcock 
in  his  suspicion.  "  At  tlie  same  time  you 
propose  to  admit  the  marriage,  and  do  not 
seek  to  have  it  annulled,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible?" he  asked  again  stiffly, 

"  It  ■  is  not  possible,"  declared  Archie, 
sternly — "  it  is  not  possible  from  your  own 
showing,  however  sorely  the  man  or  the 
woman  may  repent  of  it" 

"  Then  I  conclude  that  you  are  prepared 
to  make  a  provision  for  the  woman  to  whom 
you  have  given  your  name,  and  from  whom 
you  do  not  desire  to  take  it  She  cannot  be 
left  to  herself  or  to  other  people  for  her  sup- 
port in  the  future.     Her  maintenance  is, not 


only  your  obligation,  it  will  be  your  wisest 
course  to  give  her  an  interest  in  living  peace- 
ably and  decorously  apart  from  you," 

"  You  may  give  her  Shardleigh  if  you  like, 
and  if  she  will  have  it,"  broke  in  Archie. 

This  speech,  with  its  impulsiveness  and 
lavish  generosity,  was  much  more  like  the 
Archie  of  old,  and  It  softened  Mr.  Woodcock, 
who  was  beginning  to  harden  against  the 
culprit  sitting  in  youthful  haggardness  and 
wretchedness  opposite  him. 

"  Softly,  my  dear  hoy,  that  is  out  of  the 
question.  But  there  is  the  old  dowager 
house  down  at  Stone  Cross,  that  is  far 
enough, away  from  Shardleigh  and  the  rest  o£ 
you,  and  is  a  quiet  place.  She  might  occupy 
that  with  a  suitable  allowance." 

Mr.  Woodcock  could,  get  nothing  larthei 
out  of  Archie  than  to  let  his  wife  have  what 
Mr.  Woodcock  would,  or  rather  what  she 
would  take.  Archie  would  enter  into  no 
particulars,  and  vouchsafe  no  explanation. 
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I. — INTRODUCTION. 

LET  no  one  suppose,  because  I  avoid  the 
word  "Altar!"  in  this  paper,  that  I  am 
about  to  enter  into  any  of  the  questions  oi 
the  day,  which  cause  excitement  in  connec- 
tion with  Rubrics  and  Ritual.  Whether  in 
their  triviality  or  in  their  seriousness  sudi 
questions  are  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the 
spuit  of  what  I  am  writing  here.  It  is  in- 
deed quite  true  that  the  word  "  Altar  "  was, 
under  the  combined  action  of  Convocation 
and.  Parliament,  carefully  removed  from  our 
English  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  never 
reinstated ;  and  that  this  change  is  significant. 
This  fact,  like  other  facU  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
has  its  claim  on  the  loyalty  of  those  who  have 
solemnly  given  to  it  their  adhesion  ;  such  a 
change  too,  deliberately  made  and  deliber- 
ately retained,  has  of  course,  its  connection 
with  Doctrine  J  but  such  questions  do  not 
concern  us  here.* 

In  the  eighty-second  Canon  of  the  Church 
of  England  it  is  directed  that  there  is  to  be 
"a     decent    Communion-Table "    in    every 

*  I  mar  b«  allovAd  io  refer 
fcr  1I71,  hj  " "— ' 
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church.  It  was  of,  course  requisite  that 
this  condition  '  should  be  fulfilled  in  the 
Choir,  of  Chester  Cathedral,  as  it  now 
appears  after  prolonged  and  careful  restora- 
tion. It  is  equally  clear  that  this  part  of 
the  fiHTiiture  of  the  choir  ought  to  be  beau- 
tiful. In  any  case  I  think  the  word 
"decent"  denotes  something  more  than  the 
mere  absence  of  squalor  and  untidiness; 
and  in  a  cathedral,  which  has  marked  fea- 
tures of  elegance  and  dignity,  I  presume 
that  it  means  something  more  than  that 
which  it  would  mean  in  an  ordinary  parish 
church.  Rich  wood-work,  too,  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  this  cathedral.  Moreover,  I  have 
been  very  anxious  that  its  decorative  parts 
should,  while  consistent  with  one  another 
and  with  the  whole,  be  made  subservient 
to  purposes  of  instruction — and  instruction 
harmonious  with  the  Bible.  And  once 
more,  I  was  desirous  to  esoape,  more  or  less, 
from  those  ecclesiastical  and  artistic  ruts,, 
which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  confine  us  too 
narrowly.  Thus  it  occurred  to  me  that  a 
very  useful  suggestion  might  be  furnished 
by  the  thought  of  a  Garden  in  connection 
with  the  i&a  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  that 
the  Holy  Table  in  this  cathedral  might 
suitably  receive  its  decoration  from  the  forms 
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of  the  plants  connected  with  our  Saviour's 
Passion. 

While  these  thoughts  were  in  my  mind,  1 
unexpectedly  obtained  the  help  of  a 
worker  in  art,  who  entered  warmly  into  my 
feelings,*  and,  still  more  unexpectedly, 
obtained  a  gift  of  wood  from  Palestine, 
which  adds  extremely  to  the  value  of  this 
part  of  our  cathedral-choir,  and,  indeed,  gives 
to  it  an  interest,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
not  possessed  by  any  other  church  in 
Christendom.!  The  top  of  the  table  is  a 
very  grand  slab  oC  oak  from  fiaslian,  the 
panels  which  present  the  surface- decorations 
are  olive  I  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  the 
shafts    at  the   angles    are    of   cedar   from 


Lebanon.  The  different  plants  which  form  the 
subjects  of  ornamentation  will  be  mentioned 
presently  in  order,  and  with  such  remarks 
as,  I  trust,  may  lead  to  serious,  reverent,  and 
thankful  feelings.  What  has  been  found  to 
one  mind  suggestive  of  religious  thought  may 
be  similarly  suggestive  to  other  minds. 
These  introductory  paragraphs  may  conclude 
with  a  further  reference  to  the  general 
subject. 

This  general  subject  is  found  in  those 
words  of  St  John  that  are  prefixed  to  this 
article.  "  In  the  place  where  the  Lord  was 
crucified  there  was  a  Garden."  Let  me  ask 
that  particular  attention  may  be  given  to  the 
word  crua/leti.    We  all  associate  the  entomS- 
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matt  of  our  Lord  with  "  a  garden.",  And  we 
cannot  avoid  this.  The  very  "  gardener " 
is  mentioned  by  St.  John  in  the  account  of 
what  took  place  in  the  dim  morning  of  the 
Kesurrection.  I  And  to  this  point  we  shall 
come  in  due  order  before  we  clote.  Sut  St. 
John  is  here  speaking,  not  of  the  entomb- 
ment, but  of  the  crucifixiorL     It  is  not  the 


•  Mr.  G.  F.  Anniun,  at  TownSeld  HauH,  Altnnchi 
hai  carved  ill  (he  panclt  empi  unc.  The  nucril  ilnicci 
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grave  of  Christ,  but  the  cross  of  Christ,  which 
is  here  connected  with  the  "garden." 

I  very  much  doubt  whether  we  are 
altogether  correct  in  our  popular  conception 
of  the  place  of  the  crucifixion,  as  made  familiar 
to  us  in  pictures, — which  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  as  a  dreary,  squalid,  and  cursed 
place,  made  dismal  with  bones  and  skulls. 
No  doubt  Golgotha  denotes  in  some  sense 
"  a  place  of  a  skull,"  for  this  we  are  expressly 
told,*  but  probably  '.his  has  reference  to  the 
form  and  appearance  of  the  ground.  At  alt 
events,  it  was  the  law  and  custom  of  the 
Jews,  that  the  remains  of  the  dead  should  be 
buried;  and,  on  the  other  theory,  we  should 
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expect  Calvary  to  have  been  called  "  the 
place  of  skulb," — not  of  one  sknll,  but  of 
several.  However  this  may  be,  the  above- 
quoted  sentence  in  St.  John's  Gospel  puts 
side  by  side  for  us  the  Cross  and  the  Garden ; 
and,  talciiig  this  juxta-position  into  our 
minds,  and  meditating  upon  it,  we  can  And 
our  way  to  some  subjects  of  very  edifying 
thought.  It  is  not  indeed  necessary  to 
suppose  that  the  cross  of  our  Lord  and  the 
crosses  of  the  two  thieves  were  actually  set 
up  in  the  midst  of  a  garden.  All  that  we 
need  assume  is  that  the  garden  was  close  at 
hand.  All  that  I  ask  of  the  reader  at  this 
point,  is  to  follow  the  invitation  of  the 
Evangelist,  and  to  set  the  Cross  and  the 
Garden  in  his  mind  together,  and  to  blend 
the  associations  of  the  one  with  the  associa- 
tions of  the  other. 

The  juxtaposition  and  the  contrast  are 
very  striking.  On  the  one  hand  is  all  that 
is  most  intense  in  sorrow  and  anguish,  shame 
and  dishononr,  weariness  and  desolation ;  on 
the  other  hand  are  freshness  and  fragrance, 
prosperous  growth,  fniitfiUuess  and  beauty. 
There  is  one  general  salutary  lesson  in  this, 
which,  looking  at  the  subject  as  a  whole,  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of.  It  seems  to  as- 
sociate the  thought  of  the  Cross  with  all  the 
fair  products  of  Nature,  and  with  all  human 
industry  in  connection  with  the  plants  given 
to  Man  for  use.  A  solemn  and  chastening 
benediction  seems  to  come  over  all  this  wide 
world  of  beauty  and  fruitfulness  from  the 
presence  of  the  Cross  in  the  Garden. 

But  we  can  follow  this  thought  further  by 
help  of  various  recorded  particulars  in  con- 
nection with  the  story  of  our  Saviour's 
Passion.  A  sacred  analogy  of  this  kind 
appears  to  run  through  the  whole  narrative. 
I  propose  to  pursue  this  analogy  by  help  of 
these  particulars.  We  shall  see  this  con- 
junction of  the  Cross  and  the  Garden  in 
various  aspects,  as  we  notice  In  succession 
plants  and  trees  which  receive  a  prominent 
mention  in  this  solemn  history.  This  is  the 
principle  on  which  the  decoration  of  the 
Communion  Table  in  Chester  Cathedral  has 
been  arranged.  Nor  do  J  think  that  there 
is  anything  forced  or  unnatural  in  such  a 
method.  In  pursuing  this  train  of  thought, 
I  merely  seek  to  put  together  what  we 
find  regarding  this  subject  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  result  seems  to  me  a  proof 
and  illustration  of  the  extreme  richness  of 
the  Bible,  and  of  its  power  to  yield  us  unex- 
pected and  most  instructive  views,  even  if  we 
traverse  it  by  small  secluded  bye-paths,  along 
I  which  we  have  never  found  our  way  before 


II. — BRANCHES  OF   PALM-TREES. 

Among  the  plants  and  trees  that  are  named 
in  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  Passion,  we 
begin,  as  is  natural,  with  the  Palm.  For  two 
reasons  this  beginning  is  natural.  First,  the 
palm  was  in  ancient  times,  of  all  vegetable 
growths,  the  most  characteristic  of  Palestine  ; 
and,  secondly,  in  the  opening  scene  of  the 
solemn  week,  which  the  work  of  art  now 
before  us  commemorates,  the  triumphal  ap- 
proach of  our  Lord  from  the  Mount  of  Olives 
to  Jerusalem,  "  branches  of  palm-trees  "  arc 
conspicuously  mentioned.* 

As  to  the  first  point,  one  of  the  saddest  «ut- 
ward  changes  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
Holy  Land  is  that  the  stately  form  of  the  palm- 
tree  is  almost  gone.  But  in  the  days  of  the 
early  Roman  Empire — which  is  the  time  of 
wluch  we  are  now  speaking — the  state  of 
things  in  this  respect  was  very  different  The 
great  writer  of  that  period  on  Natural  History 
says, "  Judxa  is  famous  for  its  palms."  The 
general  name  of  Phoenicia  was  derived  from 
the  Greek  name  for  this  tree.  All  through  the 
occupation  of  this  land  by  the  Jews,  whether 
independent  or  as  subjects,  the  noble  aspect 
of  this  tree  was  a  familiar  thing  in  town  and 
in  country.  The  solitarypalm-tree  of  Deborah 
lives  for  ever  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews. 
Thepalm-grovesof  Jericho  were  proverbial,  as 
we  learn  even  from  the  Latin  poets.  When  the 
coimtry  was  finally  subdued  and  ruined,  its 
fate  was  represented  on  the  coins  of  the  Em- 
pire by  a  captive  weeping  under  a  palm-tree,  j 

Art,  too,  in  earlier  times,  among  the 
Hebrews  themselves,  had  made  use  of  this 
familiar  form  of  trunk  and  foliage  ;  for  both 
in  the  real  temple  of  Solomon  and  in  the 
visionary  temple  of  Ezekiel,  the  palm-tree  is 
one  of  the  subjects  of  sculptured  decoration. 
In  the  latter  this  form  appears  not  only  on 
the  posts  of  the  temple,  but  as  the  adornment 
of  walls  and  doors,  in  combination  with  cheru- 
bim ;  and  Eukiel  having  been  a  captive  on 
the  banks  of  the  Chebar,  we  naturally  look 
for  the  suggestions  of  his  vision  in  that  Assyrian 
architecture  with  which  recent  discoveries 
have  made  us  acquainted,  and  where  palm- 
trees  interchanging  with  animal,  forms  are 
frequently  seen  employed  in  decoration,  t 
But  the  literal  temple  of  Solomon  seems  to 
bring  us  in  contact  with  the  indigenous 
growth  of  this  tree  in  Palestine,  and  there  we 
find  it  employed  for  surface  ornamentation, 
with  cherubim  and  open  flowers  and  cluun- 
work,  while,  overlaying  and  covering  these 
ornaments,  was  "gold  fitted  upon  the  carved 
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work.*  Thus  the  Table,  which  we  are  now 
examining  and  describing,  and  in  which 
carved  palm-leaves  are  introduced  here  and 
there,  has  in  its  decoration  something  in 
common  with  the  old  Hebrew  Temple,  while 
they  are  further  connected  together  by  the 
fact  that  in  both  cases  the  material  employed 
is  olive  wood  irom  Falestme. 

There  is  a  meaning,  however,  in  the  palm- 
leaves,  whidi  we  see  in  the  spandrels  and  on 
the  edges  of  this  Communion  Table,  which 
they  could  not  have  had  in  any  period  before 
the  week  of  our  Lord's  Passion.     And  here 
let  us  turn  back  to  the  growth  of  this  tree 
near  Jerusalem.    It  is  most  to  our  purpose 
to  observe  that  this  growth  is  very  particu- 
larly connected  in  Scripture  with  the  Mount 
of  Olives.   In  that  famous  passage  of  Nebe- 
miah,  which  tells  us  how  the  people  were 
directed,  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,   to 
!  "go  forth  ttaio  the  mount,  and  to  fetch  olive- 
'  branches,    and    pine -branches,   and    palm- 
!  branches,"!    the    mount    here  denoted    is 
j  the  Mount  of  Olives.     The  name  of  the 
village  of  Bethany  on  that  hill  denotes  "  the 
I  house  of  dates,"  which  are  the  fruit  of  the 
I  palm-tree.    When  our  Lord,  shortly  before 
I  He  was   to   suffer  upon  the  cross,  looked 
I  down  froto  the  western  ridge  of  this  hill 
I  upon  Jerusalem  and  wept  over  it,  there  is 
'  little  doubt  that  palm-leaves  were  rustling 
;  near  Him  or  overhead ;  and  now,  when  the 
.  Crucifixion  is  still  nearer,  and  when  we  have 
immediately  before  our  thoughts  His  ap- 
proach to  Jerusalem  down  the  descent  of 
this  very  Mount  of  Olives,  we  have   the 
"branches    of   palm-trees"    mentioned  by 
St.  John — ^brandies,  as    appears  from   the 
expression  in  the  original,  torn  from  the 
trees  that  grew  in  the  g^irdens  along  the  road 
by  which  He  passed. 

This  brings  us  to  that  other  topic  to  which 
reference  was  made,  as  justifying  oui  intro- 
duction <A,  and  beginning  with,  the  palm- 
tree.  This  great  gathering  of  people  in  a 
triumphal  [socession,  with  j<^^  acclama- 
tions and  with  "branches  of  palm-trees," 
forms  the  true  starting-point  for  that  week  of 
dark  suffering  and  sorrow  which  we  term 
Passion  Week.  The  meaning  of  the  palm- 
branches  caimot  be  mist^n.  Though 
agony  and  death  were  in  prospect,  they  were 
a  token  of  joy.  The  Cross  was  in  a  Garden. 
Among  the  Heathen  peoples  of  that  day  the 
palm  was  an  emblem  of  victory,  as  could  be 
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shown  by  manifold  illustrations.  Here,  how- 
,  we  ought  rather  to  think  of  the  subject 
in  connection  with  the  feeling  of  the  JifTvisA 
people;  and  we  discover  one  indication  of 
their  feeling  in  the  custom  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  In  the  original  directions  for 
this  feast,  as  given  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus, 
we  find  it  said :  "  Ye  shall  Uke  you  on  the  first 
day  the  boughs  of  goodly  trees,  brandies  0/ 
palm-trees  ....  and  ye  shall  rejoice  before 
the  Lord  your  God  seven  days,"  •  This 
was  always  the  custom  afterwards ;  and  we 
have  seen  an  illustration  in  the  passage 
quoted  from  the  Book  of  Nehemiah.  And 
this,  probably,  is  the  association  which  we 
should  take  with  us  when  we  seek  to  inter- 
pret what  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Reve- 
lation :  "  After  this  I  beheld,  and  lo  1  a  great 
multitude,  which  no  man  could  number,  of 
all  nations  and  kindreds,  and  people  and 
tongues,  stood  before  the  throne,  and  before 
the  Iamb,  clothed  in  white  robes  and  paims 
in  their  hands,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
saying,  Salvation  to  our  God,  which  sitteth 
upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb."  \ 

Thus,  even  in  the  mysterious  visions  of 
the  Apocalypse,  we  find  the  palm  among  the 
imagery  which  surrounds  "the  Lamb  that 
was  sMn ; "  and  before  these  meditations  are 
closed,  we  shall  find  that  we  can  discern  there, 
in  anotlar  sense,  the  Cross  in  the  Garden. 
But  let  us  pause  at  present  with  the  entry 
into  Jerusalem.  It  was  a  joyous  moment. 
We  begin  our  Passion  Week  with  the  accla- 
mations of  children,  and  the  welcome  of  an 
eager  crowd  and  the  waving  of  green  leaves ; 
and  this  beginning  is  truthful  accordmg  to 
the  Scriptures.  The  joy  soon  passed  away. 
Behind  this  hearty  and  innocent  enthusiasm 
was  the  deep  malignity  of  the  enemies  of 
Christ  The  palm-leaves  were  soon  to  be 
intermingled  with  the  thorns.  But  still  we 
have  this  earliest  scene  most  carefully  re- 
corded and  most  strongly  impressed  on  our 
minds.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  palm- 
emblematic  of  life  and  victory — was  among 
the  plants  of  the  Garden  which  surrounded 
the  Cross;  and  this  fact  is  set  vividly  before 
our  minds  in  the  rich  embroidery,  the  gift  of 
a  generous  donor,  and  the  work  of  skilful 
hands,  which  is  laid  on  the  CoBomunion 
Table  of  ow  restored  CathedraLj 

lU. — BREAD  AND  WIME. 

In  illustrating,  on  the  method  here  adopted, 
the  solemn  events  of  Passion  Week,  there  is 
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no  need  why  we  should  follow  the  exact 
order  of  those  events.  We  are  dealing  with 
Poetry  rather  than  Chronology  :  and  Poetry, 
in  its  way,  is  quite  as  true  as  Chronology. 
The  panels  are  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  oo 
the  front  of  the  Communion  Table,  in 
combination  with  the  Thom,  the  Vine  and 
the  Wheat  which  indicate  the  Eucharist, 
while  the  northern  end  is  representative 
of  the  Cntcifixion,  and  the  southern  of 
the  Entombment.  Still  it  is  desirable  in  the 
description  to  follow,  on  the  whole,  the  cor- 
rect sequence  of  events.  It  was  after  the 
Lord  had  instituted  the  Eucharist  that  He 
went  with  His  disciples  to  Mount  Olivet ; 
and  it  was  after  the  agony,  under  the  olive- 
trees  of  that  mount,  that  He  was  crowned 
with  thorns.  To  these  subjects  we  shall 
pass  in  due  order.  At  this  point  we  turn  to 
the  Vine  and  the  Wheat. 

There  are  many ,  aspects  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Here  we  touch  only  one.  But  it 
is  an  advantage,  that  in  contemplating  it  in 
this  one  aspect  we  are  taken  quite  away  from 
paintiil  discussions,  and  led  to  dwell  on  the 
simplicity  of  this  ordinance,  as  originally  in- 
stituted. How  the  Church  has  suffered,  and 
how  individual  souls  have  suffered,  from  the 
speculations  and  debates  which  have  en- 
tangled and  complicated  the  simplicity  of 
Christ's  institution  ! 

"  Bread  and  wine,  which  the  I^ord  hath 
commanded  to  be  received  " — such  are  the 
words  of  the  English  Church  Catechism — 
adapted  to  children,  and  adapted,  no  less,  to 
those  who  are  older.  What  a  loving  instruc- 
tion  there  is  for  us  in  this  simple  institution  1 
How  evidently  it  is  the  same  voice  which 
speaks  to  us  in  the  parables  !  The  familiar 
products  of  the  earth,  the  familiar  results  of 
human  industry,  the  fair  fonns  of  vegetable 
growth,  God's  good  gifts  in  nature  for  prac- 
tical use — these  are  made  the  vehicles  of  the 
highest  and  most  solemn  teaching.  The  corn- 
field and  the  vineyard  are  thus  ordained, 
by  the  most  sacred  appointment,  to  become  to 
us  a  perpetual  parable.  To  use  the  words' 
which  have  been  taken  as  a  motto  to  this 
course  of  illustrative  description,  we  have 
here  again  the  Cross  in  the  midst  of  a 
Garden :  for  we  must  remember  that  a 
garden,  in  the  Jewish  sense  of  the  word,  was 
not  so  much  a  place  of  flowers,  for  fragrance 
and  beauty,  as  a  place  of  cultivation,  for 
Utility  and  for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  life. 
The  Cross,  viewed  in  this  connection,  seems 
to  associate  the  thought  of  Redemption  with 
all  our  conm]onindustry,andwith  thedaily  do- 
mestic experience  of  every  family  in  the  world. 


And  here,  too,  we  must  pause  for  a  moment 
to  think  of  the  great  beauty  of  these  outward 
forms  of  the  vine  and  the  cora-piant.  Nature 
and  Grace  are  in  harmony  together,  and 
together  they^ive  suggestions  to  Art.  There 
are  at  this  time  much  doubt  and  debate  con- 
cerning the  decoration  of  our  churches.  We 
cannot  make  a  mistake,  as  regards  either 
taste  or  theology,  if,  while  thinking  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,  we  make  even  a  lavish  use 
of  these  fair  and  familiar  growths  of  our  culti- 
vated gardens,  the  vineyard  and  the  corn- 
field, to  which  so  Divine  a  consecration  has 
been  given. 

"  Com  and  wine,"  in  the  language  of  Holy 
Scripture,  is  the  expression  used  to  denote 
all  that  is]  needed  for  support,  for  strength, 
and  for  prosperity.  When  Isaac  blessed 
Jacob,  supposing  him  to  be  Esau,  he  said, 
"  God  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and 
the  fiilness  of  the  earth,  and  plenty  of  com 
and  wine ; "  and  when  the  agonized  cry  of 
intreaty  came  from  Esau,  the  answer  was, 
"  Behold  !  with  com  and  wine  have  I  sus- 
tained him."  *  In  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy, 
the  general  blessing  of  Moses  on  the  Promised 
Land  is  this  :  "  Israel  shall  dwell  in  safety 
alone :  the  fountain  of  Jacob  shall  be  upon  a 
land  of  com  and  wine."t  When  spiritual 
blessing  is  contrasted  in  the  Psalms  with 
general  worldly  prosperity,  the  expression  is  : 
"  Thou  hast  put  gladness  in  ray  heart  since 
the  time  when  their  com  and  wine  in- 
creased :  "I  and  in  one  of  the  chapters  of 
Jeremiah,  which  are  now  appointed  to  be 
read  in  our  churches  during  Passion  Week, 
the  utter  desolation  of  famine  and  weakness 
in  Jerusalem  is  described  by  saying :  "  The 
children  swoon  in  the  streets  of  the  city: 
they  say  to  their  mothers,  Where  is  com 
and  wine?"  § 

All  this  sacred  analogy  of  Scriptural  lan- 
guage was  surely  in  the  mind  of  Christ  when 
He  said,  "  I  am  the  true  vine :  without  Me 
ye  can  do  nothing : "  ||  and  again  (still  referring 
to  Himself)  r  "  Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall 
into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abtdeth  alone ; 
but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit."1I 
And,  surely  there  is  this  (though  also  there  is 
more  than  this)  in  the  Eucharist  We  see 
the  Cross  in  the  Garden,  when  we  read  the 
word  of  the  institution  :  "  As  they  did  eat, 
Jesus  took  bread  and  blessed,  and  brake  it 
and  gave  to  them  and  said.  This  is  my  body. 
And  He  took  the  cup,  and  when  He  bad 
given  thanks,  He  said  unto  them,  Tliis  is  my 
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blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  shed 
for  many.  Verily  I  say  untoyou,  1  will  drink 
no  more  of  the  fruit  of  the  rine  till  I  drink  it 
neiv  in  the  kingdom  of  God. — And  when  they 
had  sung  a.  hymn,  they  went  out  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives."  " 

Bread  and  Wine — That  we  may  the  better 
appreciate  the  large  Biblical  range  of  this 
expression,  let  ns  combine  these  notices  of 
the  Eucharist  with  a  reference  to  that  passage 
in  the  Book' of  Genesis,  which  is  Ae  first 
where  that  rich  and  comprehensive  phrase 
occurs  in  the  Scripture.  It  is  the  earliest 
mention,  indeed,  even  of "  bread,"  though  it 
must  be  added,  with  a  melancholy  temem- 
biance  of  man's  infirmity  and  sin,  that  it 
is  not  the  earliest  mention  of  "wine."t  We 
are  told  that  after  Abram's  victory  over 
the  kings  who  had  invaded  his  kinsman's 
territory,  "  Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem, 
brought  forth  bread  and  wine  :  and  he  was 
the  priest  of  the  most  high  God — and  he 
blessed  him  and  said,  Blessed  be  Abram  of 
the  most  high  God,  possessor  of  Heaven 
and  Earth,  and  blessed  be  the  most  high 
God,  Which  hath  delivered  thine  enemies 
into  thine  hand ;  and  Abram  gave  him 
tithes  of  all."t  It  is  a  mysterious  passage ; 
but  we  have  an  echo  of  it  in  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  where  it  is  said  that "  Christ  is  aFriest 
for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek :  "3 
and  this  is  again  caught  up  and  repeated  in 
louder  and  more  distinct  tones  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  ||  so  that  we  see, 
without  any  doubt,  in  Melchizedek  a  type  of 
Christ,  and  in  this  passage  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  a  dim  foreshadowing  of  what  He  ia 
in  relation  to  ourselves. 

"  He  brought  forth  bread  and  wine."  Can 
we  fail  to  see  in  this  an  anticipation  of  the 
Eucharist  ?  And  is  not  the  rich  meaning  of 
this  ordinance  ^or  at  least  one  part  of  this 
rich  meaning)  given  to  us  in  the  very  choice 
of  those  things  in  the  outward  world,  which 
express  to  us  prosperity,  support,  and 
strength?  Nature  itself  interprets  tons  the 
grace  of  the  sacrament. 

"  And  Melchizedek  blessed  Abram."  And 
surely  Christ  blesses  us  with  all  spiritual 
blessing  in  every  part  of  our  lives,  and 
especially  in  this  sacred  ordinance.  "  And 
Melchizedek  blessed  God,"  who  had  given 
Abram  the  victory.  And  Christ,  our  Great 
High  Priest,  leads  our  praises  for  the  victory 
which  has  been  given  to  us.  Let  us  not 
forget  the  conclusion.    It  is  a  conclusion 
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strictly  in  harmony  with  one  of  the  closing 
prayers  of  our  Communion  Service. 
"  Abram  gave  to  Melchizedek  tithes  of  all." 
Let  an  offering  go  up  to  Him  from  everything 
that  we  have  of  wealth,  of  time,  of  opportu- 
nity, of  talent,  of  the  affection  of  the  heart  I 
"  By  Him  let  us  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise 
to  God  continually,  that  is,  the  fruit  of  our 
lips  giving  thanks  to  His  name.  To  do  good 
and  to  communicate  forget  not:  for  with 
such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased."* 

IV. — THE  MOUNT  OF   OLIVES. 

It  was  remarked  in  an  earlier  part  of  these 
meditations  that  in  the  time  of  the  Gospel 
History  the  palm-tree  was  cultivated  in  the 
gardens  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This  must 
have  caused  a  great  difference  in  the  aspect 
of  certain  parts  of  that  high  ridge  of  rounded 
hill  on  the  east  side  of  Jerusalem,  as  com- 
pared with  the  aspect  which  they  wear  now. 
The  olives,  indeed,  from  which  it  receives  its 
name,  are  abundant  there  in  our  own  day  as 
they  were  always,  and  still  remain  a  living 
link  between  the  past  and  the  present.  But 
then  there  was  a  comiinaHon  of  cultivated 
trees  which  is  now  no  longer  to  be  seen ;  and 
when  a  breeze  came  over  the  hill,  there  was 
not  only  the  grey  ripplbg  foliage  of  the  olive, 
but  the  waving  and  rustling  of  the  palm-leaves 
'  gh  over  bead. 

And  the  same  varied  and  beautiful  combi- 
nation of  leaf  and  stem  must  have  been 
common  in  other  parts  of  Palestine.  We 
saw  that  the  palm-tree  used  to  be  abundant 
in  that  land  of  old ;  and  the  olive  now  grows 
freely  in  it  everywhere.  Almost  every  village 
has  its  grove  of  olives.  But  there  is  another 
combinadon  which  brought  these  two  trees 
together,  and  which  it  is  more  to  our  purpose 
to  adduce  here.  I  mean  the  cembinaiion  oj 
art,  I  referred  above  to  the  sculpturing  oi 
palm-trees  in  the  decomtion  of  Solomon's 
Temple.  Now  the  wood  that  was  used  for 
this  carving  was,  in  one  case  at  least,  olive 
wood.  This  was  in  the  doors  at  the  entering 
in  of  the  holiest  place.  "  For  the  entering  of 
the  oracle  he  made  doors  of  olive-tree  .  .  . 
and  he  carved  upon  them  carvings  of 
cheiubims  and  palm  trees  and  open  flowers, 
and  overlaid  them  with  gold,  and  spread  gold 
npon  the  cherubims  and  the  palm-trees."  f 
Thus  the  associations  of  sacred  art  bring 
together  for  us  these  two  characteristic  trees 
of  Palestine.  Moreover,  the  t^erubims 
within  the  oracle  were  made  of  olive  wood.] 
We   are  familiar  now  with  the  qualities  of 
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such  wood  for  work  of  this  kind — its  fine 
hard  grain,  its  channing  colour  i  and  artists 
dealt  with  it  then  as  they  deal  with  it  now ; 
so  that  here  again,  in  this  continued  exertioQ 
of  human  industry  and  skill  on  the  same 
material,  we  have  a  living  link  between 
the  past  and  the  present. 

As  to  the  use  of  olive  wood  in  the  case 
before  our  notice,  it  is  enough  to  repeat 
what  was  said  before,  that  all  those  panels 
on  whidi  are  carved  the  representations  of 
plants  connected  with  our  Saviour's  Passion 
are  of  this  material,  and  brought  from  Pales- 
tine. It  should  indeed  be  added  that  there 
are  in  the  structure  of  this  Communion 
Table  some  small  fragments  of  olive  wood 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives  itself:  nor  must 
I  forget  that  the  beautiful  cloth  which  rests 
on  the  Table  is  edged  by  a  border  of  olive- 
leaves. 

No  tree  is  more  closely  associated  than 
the  olive  with  the  history  and  civilisation  of 
man.  Our  concern,  however,  with  it  here 
is  in  its  suered  relations — ^nd  not  simply  in 
its  general  connection  with  Judtea  and  the 
Jewish  people,  though  that  too  is  a  subject 
of  deep  religious  interest — but  with  the  most 
sacred  relation  of  all,  so  that  the  Olive  may 
be  seen  to  have  a  place  in  that  Garden 
which  surrounds  the  Crois. 

"  In  the  place  where  the  Lord  was  cruci- 
fied, there  was  a  garden  : "  and  of  this  literal 
fact  we  have,  so  to  speak,  an  anticipation  in 
Gethsemane,  which  was  on  the  slope  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  It  is  from  St.  John  that 
we  learn  that  Gethsemane  was  a  garden. 
With  St.  Matthew  it  is  simply  "a  place 
called  Gethsemane."  St  Mark  says,  that 
"  when  they  had  sung  a  hymn  they  went  but 
to  the  Mount  of  OHves,"  St.  Luke  adds 
something  more,  when  he  says  that  "  He 
came  out,  and  went,  as  He  was  wont,  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives : "  but  he  does  not  name 
Gethsemane.  Neitherindeed  does  St.  John ; 
but  he  says,  "  When  Jesus  had  spoken  these 
words,  He  went  forth  with  His  disciples  over 
the  brook  Kedron,  wAere  was  a  gnrdm,  into 
which  He  entered,  and  His  disciples ; "  and 
he  adds,  "  Judas  also,  which  betrayed  Him, 
knew  the  place,  for  Jesus  ofttimes  resorted 
thither  with  His  disciples,""  ' 

It  strikes  us.  as  remarkable  that  St.  John 
only  should  teil  us  that  the  place  of  the 
agony  was  a  garden,  when  we  remember 
that  he  only  says  that  "  in  the  place  where 
the  Lord  was  crucified  was  a  garden,"  and 
he  only  names  "  the  gardener "  in  the  account 

■  John  iviii.  II. 


of  the  Resurrection,  and  he  only  specifies 
the  "branches  of  oalm-trees"  in  describing  the 
triumphal  approach  to  Jerusalem  down  the 
descent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  There 
seems  in  St,  John's  reminiscences  of  these 
events,  and  in  his  feeling  about  them,  a 
consistency  in  minute  particulars  which  is 
worthy  of  note.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  thought  of  a  garden  in  connection 
with  our  Lord's  sufferings  was  strongly  im- 
pressed on  this  apostle's  mind.  We  must 
remember  also,  that  he  was  one  of  the  three 
who  were  intinaately  associated  with  Christ 
in  His  agony  under  the  shadow  of  these 
olive-trees  of  Gethsemane,  and  that  none  of 
the  other  Evangelists  had  this  experience.* 
He  seems,  as  it  were,  especially  appointed  to 
associate  us  with  what  he  himself  felt  re- 
garding the  Saviour's  suf[i:ringi,  and  the 
scenes  by  which  these  sufferings  were  sur- 
rounded. 

We  have  at  this  moment  before  us  just  one 
point  of  all  this  solemn  recollection  in  the  mind 
and  heart  of  St.  John.  Rotmd  Jerusalem,  as 
round  any  dty  of  considerable  size,  there 
must  have  been  many  gardens — manyaiclosed 
spots  of  ground,  where  flowers  and  fruits 
were  tended,  ■n^ere  palm-branches  could  be 
gathered,  and  where  olive-trees  were  culti- 
vated. One  such  place  was  Gethsemane. 
Here  the  agony  took  place.  The  shadow  of 
the  crucifixion  came  over  our  Saviour's  soul, 
when  He  was  in  this  place  of  calm  repose 
and  solemn  beauty.  The  Passover  moon 
was  then  at  its  full,  and  the  flowers  and 
foliage  were  pale  and  &ir  in  the  moonlight 
What  the  agony  of  the  soul  of  Christ  was  we 
cannot  fiiUy  understand  :  but  it  must  pardjr 
have  been  the  anticipation  of  His  death ;  and 
yet  the  scene  around  Him  spoke  of  nothing 
but  peace.  The  Cross  was  in  a  Garden. 
This  juxtaposition  of  the  utmost  anguish  of 
spirit  with  the  delicate  charm  of  nature  and 
the  solemnity  of  outward  objects  is  not  with- 
out its  instruction  for  us  ;  and  it  is  consistent 
with  the  analogy,  which,  in  connection  with 
this  work  of  art,  we  are  endeavouring  to 
trace. 

The  deeper  thoughts  connected  with  our 
Saviour's  anguish  must  be  left  here  untouched. 
For  such  impressions  on  the  heart  silent  and 
solitary  thought  are  the  best  opportunity. 
All  that  I  have  dared  to  give  here  is  a  &ame 
of  olive-leaves  for  the  earnest  prayer,  "By 
Thine  agony  and  bloody  sweat;  Good  Lord, 
deliver  ua !" 

J.  S.    HOWSOK. 
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III. — THE  BIBLE. 


THE  possession  of  one  single  copy  of 
God's  Word,  in  any  one  room  io  out 
house,  brings  with  it  a  veiy  solemn  responBi- 
bility.  Every  one  of  God's  gifts  carries  with 
it  a.  corresponding  responsibility.  To  be 
possessed  of  power  or  influence ;  to  be 
blessed  with  intellectual  v^our  and  strength ; 
to  be  possessed  of  leisure,  or  of  comfortable 
means,  or  of  opportunities  of  doing  good  to 
GUI  fellow-creatures — to  be  possessed  of  any 
one  of  these  things  brings  with  it  a  very  red 
and  serious  danger.  The  gift  must  be  used, 
or  it  will  become  a  curse ;  the  talent  must  be 
employed,  oi  it  will  condemn  us  at  last ! 

And  so  to  possess  just  one  Bible,  a  little 
volume  which  cost  us  perhaps  a  few  shillings, 
or  only  a  few  pence,  is  really  a  matter  which 
ought  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed  by  any.  To 
have  just  one  Bible,  lying  on  out  table  at 
home,  to  see  it,  then,  day  after  day,  to  be 
able  to  read  it  day  after  day,  to  be  able  to 
store  up  in  our  minds  the  words  of  truth,  of 
wisdom,  and  of  affecdon  which  it  contains — 
this,  I  say,  is  a  gift,  a  privilege  of  unspeak- 
able importance,  and  it  brings  with  it  a 
serious  responsibility. 

For  what  is  the  Bible  ?  It  is  a  book,  or 
rather  it  is  a  coUection  of  books,  which  reveals 
to  us,  as  no  other  book  has  ever  done,  some- 
thing of  the  nature,  the  ways,  the  will^ — 
something  of  the  mighty  purposes  of  that 
Almighty  Being  to  whOm  we  have  given 
the  name  of  God.  The  Bible  is  the  solemn 
message  of  the  Eternal  Father,  to  us  Hia 
ignorant,  wayward  children.  It  is  the  inspired 
record  of  God's  dealings  with  man,  and  of 
man's  dealing  with  God  in  the  wonderful 
past.  The  Bible  contains  God's  thoughts, 
God's  messages,  God's  warnings,  God's  pro- 
mises, dictated  by  His  love  and  power,  but 
wntten  down  by  human  instnimentality,  and 
clothed  in  human  language.  The  kernel  is 
divine,  though  the  shell  be  human.  The  spirit 
is  heavenly,  though  the  letter  be  earthly. 

Or  take  another  view  of  the  matter.  This 
life  of  ours  is  a  pilgrimage.  We  are  slowly 
and  laboriously  groping  our  way  through  the 
toils  and  troubles  of  life,  looking  for  and  hast- 
ing unto  a  better,  a  nobler,  a  purer  life  than 
any  which  we  can  live  here.  We  want  a 
light  to  guide  our  steps.  We  need  something 
to  show  us  the  right  and  the  true  path, 
amidst  the  confusing  labyrinth  of  earthly 
tracks,  and  the  discordant  noise  of  earthly 
cries.    The  Bible  is  the  guide-book  which 


God  has  given  to  us  to  show  us  the  way  to 
heaven.  The  Psalmist  realised  this  more 
than  three  thousand  years  ago,  when  he  wrote 
those  words,  "Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my 
feet."  Happy  are  they  who  feel  and  under- 
stand Uiis ;  blessed  are  they  who  value  and 
use  this  lamp ! 

And,  then,  let  us  consider  what  the  Bible 
contains.  It  contains,  as  I  have  already 
said,  an  account  of  God's  dealings  with  man, 
and  of  man's  dealings  with  God.  First,  we 
have  a  record  of  God's  personal  dealings  with 
the  patriarchs  of  the  human  race.  We  are 
told  how  that  He  gave  personal  instructions 
and  promises  to  Adam,  to  Noah,  to  Abraham, 
to  Moses,  to  Joshua.  Then,  next,  we  have  an 
account  of  His  dealings  with  His  own  chosen 
people ;  their  going  down  into  Egypt,  their 
deliverance  from  the  tyrant's  power,  their 
wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  their  ultimate 
possession  of  the  Promised  Land.  Then, 
also,  we  have  the  giving  of  that  magnificent 
code  of  moral  laws,  which  is  even  now  bind- 
ing on  us  Christians ;  that  moral  law  which  is 
the  eternal  proof  and  sign  of  God's  great  love 
to  us,  that  moral  law,  which  is  no  set  of 
arbitrary  rules,  and  meaningless  regulations, 
but  which  marks  out  for  us  the  path  of  holi- 
less  and  obedience,  the  path  of  purity  and 
love,  the  only  path  which  will  take  us  at  last 
to  the  very  presence  of  the  all  holy  God. 
Then,  passing  on,  we  read  how  God  punished 
His  people  for  their  rebellion  and  their  sin, 
how  at  last  He  sent  them  into  slavery  and 
almost  destroyed  them  as  a  nation.  Then  we 
come  to  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  grand  imagery  and  the  majestic  lan- 
guage of  the  Book  of  job,  the  tender,  heart- 
stirring  words  of  the  Psalms — words  which 
find  an  echo  in  every  spiritual  heart,  words 
which  fit  in  so  well  with  our  ever-varying 
moods  and  circumstances,  whether  of  sadness 
or  joy,  whether  of  prosperity  or  adversity. 
Then,  lastly,  we  have  the  noble  words  of  the 
Prophets,  their  passionate  denunciations  of 
wickedness,  their  glorious  declarations  of  com- 
ing joy,  their  earnest  advocacy  of  spiritual, 
heart-felt  religion,  their  fiery  attacks  upon 
merely  formal  religion,  the  mechanical  recita- 
tion of  prayers,  the  mechanical  ofiering  of 
sacrifices  and  keeping  of  feasts. 

Then  we  turn  to  the  New  Testament ;  and 
here  we  find  four  separate  biographies  of  the 
grandest  and  the  noblest  man  who  has  ever 
walked  this  earth ;  four  separate  biographies 
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of  Him  who  was  perfect  God,  as  well  as  per- '  we  have  strains  of  the  tcndcrest  poetry,  in 
feet  man,  and  who  lived  and  who  died,  both  another  the  sternest  denunciations  of  hypo- 
to  be  to  us  a  saciilice  for  sin,  and  also  an  ex-  i  crisy,  the  most  crushing  onslaught  upon  vice 
ample  of  a  perfect,  a  holy,  an  absolutely  spot-  and  sin.  If  we  are  sad  and  disheartened, 
less  life,  here  we  can  find  promises  of  endless  love 

Then,  again,  we  have,  first,  the  doings,  and,  and  guidance ;  if  we  are  languid  and  weary, 
secondly,  the  writings  of  some  of  the  Savi-  we  can  solace  ourselves  with  prophecies  of 
our's  noblest  followers  and  most  intimate  coming  glory,  and  of  endless  rest ;  if  our  sins 
Iricnds.  We  have  the  passionate  appeals  arc  a  burden  to  us,  here  is  the  ont  way 
and  the  elaborate  arguments  of  St.  Paul,  the  .  pointed  out  by  which  to  obtain  pardon,  the 
earnest,  practical  words  of  St.  Peter,  the  j  one  fountain  opened  for  sin  and  uncieanness ; 
strong  common-sense  of  St  James,  and  the ;  if  we  are  mourning  the  departure  of  dear 
loving,  affectionate  exhortations  of  St  John.  \  fiiends  who  have  finished  their  course  here 
The  whole  book  is  worthily  concluded  by  a  |  on  earth,  we  are  told  how  they  rest  from  their 
magnificent  series  of  visions,  a  magnificent ,  labours,  how  that  they  are  safe  under  God's 


array  of  prophecies,  which  speak  to  us  of  the 
final  triumph  of  good  over  evil,  of  God  over 
Satan ;  the  final  triumph  of  all  God's  re- 
deemed people,  their  endless  rest,  their  end- 
less blessedness,  in  the  new  heavens  and  the 
new  earth,  which  His  love  and  His  power  is 
preparing  for  them  as  their  everlasting  home. 
Let  us  observe,  then,  lastly,  the  wonderful 
variety  of  this  book.  In  one  place  we 
have  glorious  descriptions  of  the  power,  the 
greatness,  the  goodness  of  God ;  in  another 
place  we  have  noble  portraits  of  some  of  the 
grandest  of  His  servants,  some  of  the  greatest 
heroes  of  the  human  race.    In  one  passage 


care,  and  in  God's  hands.  Ifwearethinldng 
with  dread  and  alarm  about  our  own  de- 
parture, fearing  the  advent  of  the  silent  mes- 
senger, are  there  not  promises  of  God's  [)re- 
sence  and  of  God's  love  in  that  most  trying 
and  solemn  hour?  "When  thou  passest 
through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee,  and 
through  the  floods,  they  shall  not  overflow 
thee." 

This  is  a  book  for  ail  seasons,  for  all 
ranks,  for  all|  ages,  for  all  circumstances.  It 
is  God's  gift  to  us,  to  show  us  the  way  to 
everlasting  life. 

■  E.  V.   HALL. 
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SONNET. 

ON  A  FOREIGN  WAR-SHIP'S  SALUTE  TO  THE  QUEEN'S  STANDARD  AT 

■OSBORNE,  1B75. 

By  the  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE.  .       . 

^ITH  their  deep  tones,  monotonous  and  slow, 

The  cannons'  voices  roll  along  the  sea; 

But  'tis  in  reverence,  and  to  work  no  woe. 

Those  sounds  here  strike  the  shore,  and  onward  flea 
Past  the  oak  woods,  thaticlimb  the  grassy  lea. 

To  strike  thy  terraces,  and  palace  fair. 
With  stately  salutation  ;  offered  thee 

Who  of  these  potent  realms  the  crown  dost  wear. 
So  to  the  fabric  of  our  future  fame, 

Set  in  the  green  oak  of  our  nation's  might, 
Shall  History's  voice,  with  measured  praise,  proclaini 

Thy  life-long  love  of  justice  and  of  right; 
And  the  good  era  that  thy  retgn  hath  been  ; 
To  hail  ihee,  reverently,  Victoria,  Queen. 
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THE  fly  was  already  at  the  door,  and 
Miss  Williams,  with  her  small  luggage, 
would  in  five  minutes  have  departed,  followed 
by  the  good  wishes  of  all  the  household,  frorn 
Miss  Maclachlan's  school  to  her  new  situa- 
tion, when  the  postman  passed  and  left  a 
letter  for  her. 

'■  I  win  put  it  in  my  pocket  and  read  it 
in  the  train,"  she  said,  with  a  slight  chan|e  of 
colour.  For  she  recognised  the  handwriting 
of  that  good  man  who  had  loved  her,  and 
whom  she  could  not  love. 

"  Better  read  it  now.  No  time  like  the 
present,"  observed  Miss  Maclachlan. 

Miss  Williams  did  sa  As  soon  as  she 
was  fdrly  started,  and  alone  in  the  fly,  she 
opened  it ;  with  hands  slightly  trembling,  for 
she  was  touched  by  the  persistence  of  the 
good  rector,  and  his  faithhiloess  to  her,  a 
poor  governess,  when  he  might  have  married, 
as  they  said  in  his  neighbourhood,  "  any- 
body." He  would  never  many  anybody  now 
— he  wag  dying. 

"  I  have  come  to  feel  how  wrong  I  was," 
he  wrote,  "in  ever  trying  to  <£aage  our 
happy  relations  together.  I  have  suffered 
for  this — so  have  we  all.  But  it  is  too  late 
for  regret  now.  My  time  has  come.  Do 
not  grieve  yourself  by  imagining  it  has  come 
the  faster  through  any  decision  of  yours, 
but  by  slow  inevitable  disease,  which  the 
doctors  have  only  lately  discovered.  Nothing 
could  have  saved  me.  Be  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  cause  for  you  to  give  yourself 
one  minute's  pain."  (How  she  sobbed  over 
those  shaky  lines,  more  even  than  over  the 
newspaper  lines  which  she  had  read  that  sun- 
shiny morning  on  the  shore  !)  "  Remember 
only,  that  you  made  me  very  happy — me  and 
all  mine — for  years;  that  I  loved  you,  as 
«ven  at  my  age  a  man  can  love ;  as  I  shall 
love  you  to  the  end,  which  cannot  be  very 
far  off  now.  Would  you  dislike  coming  to 
see  me  just  once  again  7  My  girls  will  be 
so  very  glad,  and  nobody  will  ren^ark  it,  for 
nobody  knows  anything.  Besides,  what  mat- 
ter? I  am  dying.  Come  if  you  can,  within 
a  week  or  so ;  tfiey  tell  me  I  may  last  thus 
long.  And  I  want  to  consultwith  you  about 
my  children.  Therefore  I  will  not  say  good- 
bye now,  only  good  night,  and  God  bless 
you." 

But  it  was  Kood-bre.  after  alL    Though 
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she  did   not  wait   the   week ;   indeed,    she 

ited  for  nothing,  considered  nothing, 
except  her  gratitude  to  this  good  man— the 
only  man  who  had  loved  her,  and  her 
affection  for  the  two  girls,  who  would  soon 
be  fatherless ;  though  she  _sent  a  telegram 


from  Brighton  to  say  she  was  coming,  and 
arrived  within  twenty-four  hours,  still — she 
came  too  late. 

When  she  reached  the  vill^e  she  heard 
that  his  sufferings  were  all  over  ;  and  a  few 
yards  from  his  garden  wall,  in  the  shadow, of 
the  churchyard  lime  tree,  the  old  sexton  was 
busy  re-opening,  after  fourteen  years,  the 
family  grave,  where  he  was  to  be  laid  beside 
his  wife  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
two  daughters,  sitting  alone  together 
the  melancholy  house,  heard  Miss  Williams 
enter,  and  ran  to  meet  her.  With  a  feeling 
of  nearness  and  tenderness  such  as  she  had 
scarcely  ever  felt  for  any  human  being,  she 
clasped  them  close,  and  let  them  weep  their 
hearts  out  in  her  motherly  a 

Thus  the  current  of  her  whole  life  was 
changed ;  for,  when  Mr.  Mosel^'s  will  was 
opened,  it  was  found  that,  besides  leaving 
Miss  Williams  a.  handsome  legacy,  carefully 
explained  as  being  given  "  in  gratitude  for 
her  care  of  his  children,"  he  had  chosen  her 
as  their  guardian,  until  they  came  of  age,  or 
married,  entreating  her  to  reside  with  them 
and  desiring  them  to  pay  her  all  the  respect 
due  to  "  a  near  and  dear'  relative."  The 
tenderness  with  which  he  had  arranged 
everything,  down  to  the  minutest  points,  for 
them  and  herself,  even  amidst  all  his  bodily 
sufferings,  and  in  face  of  the  supreme  hour — 
which  he  had  met,  his  daughters  said,  witli 
a  marvellous  calmness,  even  Joy — touched 
Fortune  as  perhaps  nothing  had  ever  touched 
her  in  all  her  life  before.  When  she  stood 
with  her  two  poor  orphans  beside  their 
father's  grave,  and  returned  with  them  to  the 
desolate  house,  vowing  within  herself  to  be 
to  them,  all  but  in  name,  the  mother  he  had 
wished  her  to  be,  this  sense  of  duty — the 
strange  new  duty  which  had  suddenly  come 
to  fill  her  empty  life — was  so  strong,  that  she 
forgot  e,verything  else — even  Robert  Roy. 

And  for  months  afterwards — months   of 

anxious  business,  involving  the   leaving  of 

the  Rectory,  and  the  taking  of  a  temporary 

house  in  the  village,  until  they  could  decide  J 
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where  finally  to  settle — Miss  Williams  had 
scarcely  a  moment  or  a  thought  to  spare  for 
any  beyond  the  vivid  present.  Past  and 
future  faded  away  together,  except  so  far  as 

concerned  her  girls. 

"  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it 
with  thy  might,"  were  words  which  had 
helped  her  through  many  a  dark  time.  Now, 
with  all  her  might,  she  did  her  motherly 
duty  to  the  orphan  girls,  and  as  she  did  so, 
by-and-by  she  began  strangely  to  enjoy  it, 
and  to  find  also  not  a  little  of  motherly  pride 
and  pleasure  in  them.  She  had  no  time 
to  think  of  herself  at  all,  or  of  the  great  blow 
which  had  fallen,  the  great  change  which  had 
come,  rendering  it  impossible  for  her  to  let 
herself  feel  as  she  had  used  to  feel,  dream  as 
she  used  to  dream,  for  years  and  years  past. 
That  one  pathetic  line, — 

"  I  cUidu  tkiiik  o'  Jamie,  for  that  md  ba  a  ain," 

burnt  itself  into  her  heart,  and  needed 
nothing  more. 

"  My  children  1  I  must  only  love  my  chil- 
dren now,"  was  her  continual  thought,  and 
she  believed  she  did  so. 

It  was  not  until  spring  came,  healing  the 
girls'  grief  as  naturally  as  it  covered  their 
father's  grave  with  violets  and  primroses, 
and  making  them  cling  a  little  less  to  home 
and  her,a  little  more  to  the  returning  pleasures 
of  their  youth,  for  they  were  two  pretty  giris, 
well-bom,  with  tolerable  fortunes,  and  likely 
to  be  much  sought  after ; — not  until  the  spring 
days  left  her  much  aJone,  did  Fortune's 
mind  recur  to  an  idea  which  had  struck 
her  once,  and  then  been  set  aside,  to  write 
to  Robert  Roy.  Why  shouU  she  not? 
Just  a  few  friendly  lines,  telling  him  how, 
after  long  years,  she  had  seen  his  name  in 
the  papers  ;  how  sony  she  was,  and  yet  glad — 
glad  to  think  he  was  alive  and  well,  and 
married ;  how  she  sent  all  kindly  wishes  to 
his  wife  and  himself,  and  so  on.  In  short, 
the  sort  of  letter  that  anybody  might  write 
or  receive,  whatever  had  been  the  previous 
link  between  them. 

And  she  wrote  it,  on  an  April  day,  one  of 
those  first  days  of  spring  which  malte  young 
hearts  throb  witli  avague  delight,  a  nameless 
hope;  and  older  ones — but  is  there  any  age 
when  hope  is  quite  dead  ?  I  think  not,  even 
to  those  who  know  that  the  only  spring  that 
will  ever  come  to  them  will  dawn  in  the 
world  everlasting. 

When  her  girls,  entering,  offered  to  post 
her  letter,  and  Miss  Williams  answered  gently 
that  she  would  rather  post  it  herself,  as  it 
required  a  foreign  stamp,   how  little  they 


guessed  all  that  lay  underneath,  and  how, 
over  the  first  few  lines,  her  hand  had  shaken 
so  that  she  had  to  copy  it  three  times.  But 
the  address,  "  Robert  Roy,  Esquire,  Shang- 
hai"— all  slie  could  put,  but  she  had  little 
doubt  it  would  find  him — was  written  with 
that  firm  clear  hand  which  he  had  so  often 
admired,  saying  he  wished  she  could  teach 
his  boys  to  write  as  welL  Would  he  recog- 
nise it  ?  Would  he  be  glad  or  sorry,  or  only 
indifferent  ?  Had  the  world  changed  him  ? 
or,  if  she  could  look  at  him  now,  would 
he  be  the  same  Robert;  Roy — simple,  true, 
sincere,  and  brave— every  inch  a  man  and 
a  gentleman  f 

For  the  instant  the  old  misery  came  back; 
the  sharp,  sharp  pain ;  but  she  smothered  it 
down.  His  dead  child — his  living,  unknowa 
wife — came  between,  with  their  soft  ghostly 
hands.  He  was  still  himself;  she  hoped,  abso- 
lutely unchanged  j  but  he  was  hers  no  more. 
Yet,  that  strange  yearning,  the  same  which 
had  impelled  Mr.  Moseley  to  write  and  say, 
"Come  and  see  me  before  I  die,"  seemed 
impelling  her  to  stretch  a  hand  out  across 
the  seas — "  Have  you  forgotten  me  ?  I  have 
never  forgotten  you,"  As  she  passed  through 
the  churchyard  on  her  way  to  the  village,  and 
saw  the  rector's  grave  lie  smiling  in  the 
evening  sunshine,  Fortune  thought  what  a 
strange  lot  hers  had  been.  The  man  who  had 
loved  her,  the  man  whom  she  had  loved,  were 
equally  lost  to  her;  equally  dead  and  buried. 
And  yet  she  lived  still— her  busy,  active, 
and  not  unhappy  life.  It  was  God's  will,  all ; 
and  it  was  best. 

Another  six  months  went  by,  and  she 
still  remained  in  the  same  place,  though 
talking  daily  of  leaving.  They  began  to  go 
into  society  again,  she  and  her  girls,  and  to 
receive  visitors  now  and  then ;  among  the 
rest,  David  Daliiel,  who  had  preserved  his 
affectionate  fidelity  even  when  he  went  back 
to  college,  and  had  began  to  discover  some- 
how that  the  direct  road  from  Oxford  to 
everywhere,  was  through  this  secluded  village. 
I  am  afraid  Miss  Williams  was  not  as  alive 
as  she  ought  to  have  been  to  this  fact,  and 
to  the  other  fact  that  Helen  and  Janetta 
were  not  quite  children  now ;  but  she  let  the 
young  people  be  happy,  and  was  happy 
with  them,  after  her  fashion.  Still,  hers 
was  less  happiness  than  peace;  the  deep 
peace  which  a  storm-tossed  vessel  finds 
when  kindly  fate  has  towed  it  into  harbour; 
with  torn  sails  and  broken  masts,  maybe, 
but  still  safe,  never  needing  to  go  to  sea  any 
more. 

She  had  come  to  that  point  in  life  when 
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we  cease  to  be  "afraid  of  evil  tidings ;"  since 
nothing  is  likely  to  happen  to  us  beyond  what 
has  happened.  She  told  hereelf  that  she 
did  not  look  forward  to  the  ansiver  from 
Shanghai,  if  indeed  any  came ;  nevertheless, 
she  had  ascertained  what  time  the  return  mail 
would  be  likely  to  bring  it.  And,  almost 
punctual  to  the  day,  a  letter  arrived  with 
the  postmark,  "Shanghai."  Not  his  letter, 
nor  his  handwriting  at  all.  And  besides,  it 
was  addressed  to  "  Mrs.  Williams." 

A  shudder  of  fear,  the  only  fear  which 
could  strike  her  now — that  he  might  be  dead 
— made  Fortune  stand  irresolute  a  moment : 
then  go  up  to  her  own  room  before  she 
opened  it. 

"Madam, — I  beg  to  apologize  for  having 
read  nearly  through  j^our  letter  before  com- 
prehending that  it  was  not  meant  for  me,  but 
probably  for  another  Mr.  Robert  Roy,  who 
left  this  place  not  long  after  I  came  here, 
and  between  whom  and  myself  some  con- 
fusion arose,  till  we  became  intimate,  and 
discovered  that  we  were  most  likely  distant, 
very  distant  cousins.  He  came  from  St. 
Andrews,  and  was  head  clerk  in  a  firm  here, 
doing  a  very  good  business  in  tea  and  silk, 
until  they  mixed  themselves  up  in  the  opium 
trade,  which  Mr.  Roy,  with  one  or  two  more 
of  our  community  here,  thought  so  objec- 
tionable that  at  last  he  threw  up  his  situation 
and  determined  to  seek  his  fortunes  in 
Australia.  It  was  a  pity,  for  he  was  in  a 
good  way  to  get  on  rapidly ;  but  everybody 
who  knew  him  agreed  it  was  just  the  sort  of 
thing  he  was  sure  to  do,  and  some  respected 
him  highly  for  doing  it.  He  was  indeed 
what  we  Scotch  call '  wee]  respeckit '  wher- 
ever he  went.  But  he  was  a  reserved  man : 
made  few  intimate  friends,  though  those  he 
did  make  were  warmly  .attached  to  htm. 
My  family  were  \  and  though  it  is  now  five 
years  since  we  have  heard  anything  of  or 
from  him,  we  remember  him  still." 

Five  yeara !  The  letter  dropped  from  her 
hands.  Lost  and  found,  yet  found  and  lost. 
What  might  not  have  happened  to  him  in 
five  years  ?  But  she  read  on,  dry-eyed ; 
women  do  not  weep  very  much  or  very  easily 
at  her  age, 

"  I  will  do  my  utmost,  madam,  that  your 
letter  shall  reach  the  hands  for  which  I  am 
sure  it  was  intended;  but  that  may  take  sgme 
time,  my  only  clue  to  Mr.  Roy's  where- 
abouts being  the  chance  that  he  has  left  his 
address  with  our  branch  house  at  Melbourne. 
I  cannot  think  he  is  dead,  because  such 
tidings  pass  rapidly  firom  one  to  another 


in  our  colonial  communities,  and  he  was  too 
much  beloved  for  his  death  to  excite  no 
concern. 

"  I  make  this  long  explanation  because  it 
strikes  me  you  may  be  a  lady,  a  friend  or 
relative  of  Mr,  Roy's,  concerning  whom  he 
employed  me  to  make  some  inquiries,  only 
you  say  so  very  little — absolutely  nothing — 
of  yourself  in  your  letter,  that  I  cannot  be  at 
all  certain  if  you  are  the  same  person.  She 
was  a  governess  in  a  family  named  Dalziel, 
living  at  St.  Andrews.  He  said  he  had 
written  to  that  family  repeatedly,  but  got 
no  answer,  and  then  asked  me,  if  anything 
resulted  from  my  inquiries,  to  write  to  him 
to  the  care  of  our  Melbourne  house.  But  no 
news  ever  came,  and  I  never  wrote  to  him, 
for  which  my  wife  still  blames  me  exceed- 
ingly. She  thanks  you,  dear  madam,  for  the 
kind  things  you  say  about  our  poor  child, 
though  meant  for  another  person.  We  have 
seven  boys,  but  little  Bell  was  our  youngest, 
and  our  hearts'  delight  She  died  after  six 
hours'  illness. 

"  Again  begging  you  to  pardon  my  uncon- 
scious offence  m  reading  a  stranger's  letter, 
and  the  length  of  this  one, 

"I  remain  your  very  obedient  servant, 
"R.  Rov. 

"  P.S.— I  ought  to  say  that  this  Mr.  Robert 
Roy  seemed  between  thirty-five  and  forty, 
tall,  dark-haired,  walked  with  a  slight  stoop. 
He  had,  I  believe,  no  near  relatives  what- 
ever, and  I  never  heard  of  his  having  been 
married." 

Unquestionably  Miss  Williams  did  well  in 
retiring  to  her  chamber  and  locking  the  door 
before  she  opened  the  letter.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  EU^>ose  that  at  thirty-five  or  forty — or 
what  ^e? — women  cease  to  feel.  I  once 
was  walking  with  an  old  maiden  lady,  talk- 
ing of  a  character  in  a  book.  "  He  reminded 
me,"  she  said,  "  of  the  very  best  man  I  ever 
knew,  whom  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  when  I 
was  a  girl;"  and  to  the  natural  question, 
was  he  alive,  she  answered,  "  No  ;  he  died 
while  he  was  still  young."  Her  voice 
kept  its  ordinary  tone,  but  there  came  a 
shght  flush  on  the  cheek,  a  sudden  quiver 
over  the  whole  withered  face-r-she  was  some 
years  past  seventy — and  I  felt  I  could  not 
say  another  word. 

Nor  shall  I  say  a  word  now  of  Fortune 
Williams,  when  she  had  read  through  and 
wholly  taken  in  the  contents  of  this  letter. 

Life  began  for  her  again — life  on  a  new 
and  yet  on  the  old  basis;  for  it  was  still 
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Hailing  n'aiting — slie  s«nied  to  be  aibong 
those  whose  lot  it  is  to  "  stand  and  wait "  all 
their  days.  But  it  was  not  now  in  that 
absolute  darkness  and  silence  which  it  used 
to  be.  She  knew  that  in  all  human  pro- 
bability Robert  Roy  was  alive  still  some- 
where, and  hope  never  could  wholly  die  out 
of  the  world  so  long  as  he  was  in  it.  His 
career  too,  if  Dot  prosperous  in  worldly 
things,  had  been  one  to  make  any  heart 
that  loved  him  content — content  and  proud. 
For  if  he  had  failed  in  his  fortunes,  w, 
not  from  doing  what  she  would  most  have 
wished  him  to  do — the  right,  at  all  costs  ? 
Nor  had  he  quite  forgotten  her,  since  even 
so  late  as  five  years  back  he  had  been  making 
inquiries  about  her.  Also,  he  was  then 
unmanied. 

But  human  nature  is  wesk,  and  human 
hearts  are  so  hungry  sometimes. 

"  Oh,  if  he  had  only  loved  me,  and  told 
tne  so  1"  she  said  sometimes,  as  piteously  as 
fifteen  years  ago.  But  the  tears  which 
followed  were  not,  as  then,  a  stonn  of 
passionate  despair— only  a  quiet,  sonowful 

For  what  could  she  do  ?  Nothing.  Now, 
as  ever,  her  part  seemed  just  to  fold  her  hands 
and  endure.  If  alive,  he  might  be  found 
some  day ;  but  now  she  could  not  lind  hi 
— Oh,  if  she  could  !  Had  she  been  the  mi 
and  he  the  woman — nay,  had  she  been  still 
herself,  a  poor  lonely  governess,  having  to 
earn  every  crumb  of  her  own  bitter  bread. 
yet  knowing  that  he  loved  her,  might  not 
things  have  been  different?  Had  she  be- 
longed to  him,  they  would  never  have  lost 
one  another.  She  would  have  sought  him, 
as  £vangelkne  sought  Gabriel,  half  the  world 
over. 

And  little  did  her  two  girls  imagine  as  they 
called  her  downstairs  that  night,  secretly 
wondering  what  important  business  could 
make  "  Auntie  "  keep  tea  waiting  fully  five 
minutes,  and  set  her  after  tea  to  read  some 
of  the  "pretty  poetry,"  especially  Long- 
fellow's, which  they  had  a  fancy  for,— little 
did  they  think,  those  two  happy  creatures, 
listening  to  their  middle-aged  governess,  who 
read  so  well  Ihat  sometimes  her  voice  actually 
faltered  over  the  lines,  how  there  was  being 
transacted  under  their  very  eyes  a  story  which 
in  its  "  constant  anguish  of  patience"  was 
scarcely  less  pathetic  than  that  of  Acadia. 

For  nearly  a  year  after  that  letter  came, 
the  little  family  of  which  Miss  Williams  W3.s 
the  head,  went  on  in  its.  nnocen:  quiet  way, 
always  planning,  yet  never  making  a  change, 
until  at  last  fate  drove  tnera  to  t. 


Neither  Helen  nor  Janetta  were  very 
healthy  girb,  and  at  last  a  London  doctor 
gave  as  his  absolute  fiat  that  they  must 
cease  to  live  in  their  warm  inland  village, 
and  migrate,  for  some  years  at  any  rate,  to  a 
bracing  seaside  place. 

Whereupon  David  Dalziel,  who  had  some- 
how established  himself  as  the  one  mascu- 
line adviser  of  the  family,  suggested  St. 
Andrews.  Bracing  enough  it  was,  at  any 
rate  :  he  remembered  the  winds  used  almost 
to  cut  his  nose  off.  And  it  was  such  a  nice 
place  too — so  pretty,  with  such  excellent 
society.  He  was  sure  the  young  ladies 
would  find  it  charming.  Did  Miss  Williams 
remember  the  walk  by  the  shore,  and  the 
golfing  across  the  Links  ? 

"  Quite  as  well  as  you  could  have  done, 
at  the  early  age  of  seven,"  she  suggested, 
smiling.  "  Why  are  you  so  very  aiutious  we 
should  go  to  live  at  St.  Andrews?" 

The  young  fellow  blushed  all  over  his 
kindly  eager  face,  and  then  Irankly  owned 
he  had  a  motive.  His  grandmother's  cot- 
tage, which  she  had  left  to  him,  the  youngest 
and  her  pet  always,  was  now  unlet  He 
meant  perhaps  to  go  and  live  at  it  himself, 
when^ — when  he  was  of  age  and  could  afford 
it ;  but  in  the  meantime  he  was  a  poor  soli- 
tary bachelor ;  and — and — 

''And  you  would  like  us  to  keep  your 
nest  warm  for  you  till  you  can  claim  it  ? 
You  want  us  for  your  tenants,  eh,  David  ?  " 

"  Just  that  You've  hit  it  Couldn't  wish 
better.  In  fact,  I  have  already  written  to 
my  trustees  to  drive  the  hardest  bargain  pos- 
sible." 

Which  was  an  ingenious  modification  of 
the  truth,  as  she  afterwards  found ;  but  evi- 
dently the  lad  had  set  his  heart  upon  the 
thing.    And  she  ? 

At  first  she  had  shrunk  back  from  the  plan 
with  a  shiver  almost  of  fear.  It  was  like 
having  to  meet  face  to  face  something — 
some  one — long  dead.  To  walk  among  the 
old  familiar  places,  to  see  the  old  familiar 
sea  and  shore,  nay,  to  live  in  the  very  same 
house,  haunted,  as  houses  are  sometimes, 
every  room  and  every  nook,  with  ghosts — yet 
with  such  innocent  ghosts —  Could  she 
bear  it  ? 

There  are  some  people  who  have  an 
actual  terror  of  the  past — who  the  moment 
a  thing  ceases  to  be  pleasurable,  fly  &om  it, 
would  willingly  bury  it  out  of  sight  for  ever. 
But  others  have  no  fear  of  their  harmless 
dead — dead  hopes,  memories,  loves — can  sit 
by  a  grave-side,  or  look  behind  them  at 
a  dim  spectral  shape,  without  urieC  without 
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dread,  only  with  tenderness.  This  woman 
could. 

After  a  long  wakeful  night,  spent  in  very 
serious  thought  foi  every  one's  good,  not 
excluding  her  own — since  there  is  a  certain 
point  beyond  which  one  has  no  right  to 
forget  oneself,  and  perpetual  martyrs  rarely 
make  very  pleasant  heads  of  families — she 
said  to  her  girls  next  morning,  that  she 
thought  David  Dalziel's  brilliant  idea  had  a 
great  deal  of  sense  in  it;  St  Andrews 
was  a  very  nice  place,  and  the  cottage 
there  would  exactly  suit  their  finances,  while 
the  tenure  upon  which  he  proposed  they 
should  hold  it  (from  term  to  term)  would 
also  &t  in  with  their  undecided  future ;  be- 
cause, as  all  knew,  whenever  Helen  or 
Janetta  married,  each  would  just  take  her 
fortune  and  go,  leaving  Miss  Williams  with 
her  little  legacy,  above  want  certainly,  but 
not  exactly  a  millionaire. 

These  and  other  points  she  set  before 
them  in  her  practical  fashion,  just  as  if  her 
heart  did  not  leap — sometimes  witli  pleasure, 
sometimes  with  pain — at  the  very  thought  of 
St  Andrews,  and  as  if  to  see  herself  sit  daily 
and  hourly  face  to  face  with  her  old  self,  the 
ghost  of  her  own  youth,  would  be  a  quite 
easy  thing. 

The  girls  were  delighted.  They  left  all  to 
Auntie,  as  was  their  habit  to  do.  Burdens 
naturally  fall  upon  the  shoulders  fitted  for 
them,  and  which  seem  even  to  have  a 
faculty  for  drawing  them  down  there.  Miss 
Williams's  new  duties  had  developed  in  her 
a  whole  range  of  new  quahties,  dormant 
during  her  governess  life.  Nobody  knew 
better  than  she  how  to  manage  a  house  and 
guide  a  fomily.  The  girls  soon  felt  that 
Auntie  might  have  been  a  mother  all  her 
days,  she  was  so  thoroughly  motherly ;  and 
they  gave  up  everything  into  her  hands. 

So  the  whole  matter  was  settled,  David 
rejoicing  exceedingly,  and  considering  it 
"  jolly  fun,"  and  quite  like  a  bit  out  of  a 
play,  that  his  former  governess  should  come 
bade  as  his  tenant,  and  inhabit  the  old 
(amihar  cottage. 

"  And  I'Q  take  a  run  over  to  cee  you  as 
soon  as  the  long  vacation  begins,  just  to 
teach  the  youi^;  ladies  goUing.  Mr.  Roy 
taught  all  us  boys,  you  know  ;  and  we'll  take 
that  very  walk  he  used  to  take  us,  across  the 
Links  and  along  the  sands  to  the  Eden. 
Wasn't  it  the  river  Eden,  Miss  Williams  P  I 
am  sure  I  remember  it.  I  think  I  am  very 
good  at  remembering." 

"  Very." 

Other  people  were  also  "  good  at  remem- 


bering." During  the  fiist  few  weeks  after 
they  settled  down  at  St.  Andrews,  the  girls 
noticed  that  Auntie  became  excessively  pale, 
and  was  sometimes  quite  "  distrait "  and  be- 
wildered-looking,  which  was  little  wonder, 
considering  all  she  had  to  do  and  to  arrange. 
But  she  got  better  in  time.  The  cottage 
was  so  sweet,  the  sea  so  fresh,  the  whole 
place  so  chaiming.  Slowly  Miss  Williams's 
ordinary  looks  returned — the  "  good  "  looks 
which  her  girls  so  energetically  protested  she 
had  now,  if  never  before.  They  never  allowed 
her  to  confess  herself  old  by  caps  or  shawls, 
or  any  of  those  pretty  temporary  hindrances 
to  the  march  of  Time.  She  resisted  not ; 
she  let  them  dress  her  as  they  pleased,  in  a 
reasonable  way,  for  she  felt  they  loved  her ; 
and  as  to  her  age,  why,  s^  knew  it,  and 
knew  that  nothing  could  alter  it,  so  what 
did  it  matter  ?  She  smiled,  and  tried  to  look 
as  nice  and  as  young  as  she  could,  for  her 
girls'  sake. 

I  suppose  ih^e  are  such  things  as  broken 
or  breaking  hearts,  even  at  St.  .\ndrews,  but 
it  is  certainly  not  a  likely  place  for  them. 
They  have  little  chance  against  the  fresh 
exhilarating  air,  strong  as  new  wine ;  the 
wild  sea-waves,  the  soothing  sands,  giving 
with  health  of  body  wholesomeness  of  mind. 
By-and-by  the  busy  world  recovered  its  old 
face  to  Fortune  Williams — not  the  world 
as  she  once  dreamed  of  it,  but  the  real 
world,  as  she  had  fought  through  it  all  these 
years. 

"  I  was  ever  a  fighter,  so  one  fight 
more  I "  as  she  read  sometimes  in  the 
"  pretty "  poetry  her  girls  were  always 
asking  for — read  steadily,  even  when  she 
came  to  the  last  verse  in  that  passionate 


m  the  but  la  ths  bnn, 


"TiO,  nddeo,  tie  * 


And  Che  elcaicnts  laHfl,  tlte  fiend  v 

Shall  dwiiidU,  ilun  tlesd, 
SbaU  chuse,  ihall  become  Gut  a 


OdmaKHLrcifmvKulI  J  ibiU  clup  iha  (csia, 
Aod  wilh  God  be  the  tat  J  " 

To  that  life  to  come  —  during  all  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day  (no,  the  after- 
noon, a  time,  laded,  yet  hot  and  busy  still, 
which  is  often  a  very  trying  bit  of  woman's 
life)  she  now  often  begun  yearningly  to 
look.  To  meet  him  again,  e>en  in  old  age, 
or  wilh  death  between,  was  her  only  desire. 
Yet  she  did  her  duty  still,  and  enjoyed  all 
she  could,  knowing  that  one  by  one  the 
years  were  hurrying  onwards,  and  the  night 
coming,  "in  which  no  man  can  work." 

Faithful  to  his  promise,  about  the  middle  of 
July  David  Dalziel  appeared,  in  overflowing 
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spirits,  having  done  very  well  at  college. 
"  was  such  a.  boy  still,  in  character  and 
behaviour;  though — as  he  carefully  informed 
the  family — now  twenty-one  and  a  man, 
expecting  to  be  treated  as  such.  He  was 
their  landlord  too,  and  drew  up  the  agree- 
ment in  his  own  namCj  meaning  to  be  a 
lawyer,  and  having  enough  to  live  on — some- 
thing better  tlian  bread  and  salt,  "  till  I  can 

n  a  fortune,  as  I  certainly  mean  to  do, 
some  day." 

And  he  looked  at  Janetta,  who  looked 
do»vn  on  the  parlour  carpet — as  young  people 
will.  Alas  !  I  fear  that  the  eyes  of  her 
anxious  friend  and  governess  were  not  half 
wide  enough  open  to  the  fact  that  these  young 
folk  were  no  longer  boys  and  girls,  and  that 
things  might  happen — in  fact,  were  almost 
certain  to  happen  —  which  had  happened 
to  herself  in  her  youth — making  life  not 
quite  easy  to  her,  as  it  seemed  to  be  to  these 
wo  bright  girls. 

Yet  they  were  so  bright,  and  their  rela- 
tions with  David  Dalziel  were  so  firank  and 
free — in  fact,  the  young  fellow  himself  was 
such  a  thoroughly  good  fellow,  so  very  dif- 
ficult to  shut  her  door  against,  even  if  she 
had  thought  of  so  doing.  But  she  did  not. 
She  let  him  come  and  go,  "  miserable  bache- 
"  as  he  proclaimed  himself,  with  all  his 
kith  and  kin  across  the  seas,  and  cast  not  a 
thought  to  the  future,  or  to  the  sad  neces- 
sity which  sometimes  occurs  to  parents  and 
guardians — of  shutting  the  stable  door  after 
the  steed  is  stolen. 

Especially  as,  not  long  after  David 
appeared,  there  happened  a  certain  thing — a 
very  small  thing  to  all  but  her,  and  yet  to 
her  it  was,  for  the  time  being,  utterly  over- 
whelming. It  absorbed  all  her  thoughts 
into  one  maddened  channel,  where  they 
writhed  and  raved  and  dashed  themselves 
blindly  against  inevitable  fate.  For  the  first 
time  in  hdr  life  this  patient  woman  felt  as  if 
endurance  were  «<>/  the  right  thing ;  as  if 
wild  shrieks  of  pain,  bitter  outcries  against 
Providence,  would  be  somehow  easier, 
better  :  might  reach  His  throne,  so  that  even 
low  He  might  listen  and  hear. 

The  thing  ms  this.  One  day,  waiting  for 
;ome  one  beside  the  laurel-bush  at  her  gate 
—the  old  familiar  bush,  though  it  had  grown 
and  grown  till  its  branches;  which  used  to  drag 
on  the  gravel,  now  covered  the  path  entirely 
— she  overheard  David  explaining  to  Janetta 
how  he  and  his  brothers  and  Mr.  Roy  had 
made  the  wooden  letter-box,  which  actually 
existed  still,  though  in  very  ruinous  condi- 
tioa 


"  And  no  wonder,  after  fifteen  yeare  and 
more.  It  is  fully  that  old,  isn't  it.  Miss 
Williams  ?  You  will  have  to  superannuate  it 
shortly,  and  return  to  the  old  original  letter- 
box— my  letter-box,  which  I  remember  so 
well.     I  do  believe  I  could  find  it  still." 

Kneeling  down,  he  thrust  his  hand  throi^h 
the  thick  barricade  of  leaves,  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  tree. 

"  I've  found  it  I  declare  I've  found  it ; 
the  identical  hole  in  the  trunk  where  I  used 
to  put  all  my  treasures — my  "  magpie's  nest," 
as  they  called  it,  where  I  hid  ever)-thing  I 
could  find.  What  a  naischievous  young 
scamp  I  was !  " 

"  Very,"  said  Miss  Williams  affectionately, 
laying  a.  gentle  hand  on  his  curls — "  pretty  " 
still,  though  cropped  down  to  the  frightful 
modem  fashion.  Secretly  she  was  rather 
proud  of  him,  this  tall  young  fellow,  whom 
she  had  had  on  her  lap  many  a  time, 

"  Curious !  it  all  comes  back  to  me — even 
to  the  very  last  thing  I  hid  here,  the  day 
before  we  left — ^which  was  a  letter." 

"A  letter!"  —  Miss  Williams  slightly 
started — "  what  letter  ?" 

"  One  I  found  lying  under  the  lanrel-bush, 
quite  hidden  by  its  leaves.  It  was  all  soaked 
with  rain ;  I  dried  it  in  the  sun,  and  then  put 
it  in  my  letter-box,  telling  nobody,  for  I 
meant  to  deliver  it  myself  at  the  haJl-door, 
with  a  loud  ring — an  English  postman's  ring. 
Our  Scotch  one  used  to  blow  his  hom,  you 
remember  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Williams.  She  was 
leaning  against  the  fatal  bush,  pale  to  the 
very  lips,  but  her  veil  was  down;  nobody 
saw,  "  What  sort  of  a  letter  was  it,  David  ? 
Who  was  it  to  ?  Did  you  notice  the  hand- 
wriring  ?  " 

"  Why,  1  was  such  a  little  fellow,"  and  be 
looked  up  in  wonder  and  slight  concern. 
'•How  could  I  remember?  Some  letter 
that  somebody  had  dropped,  perhaps,  in 
taking  the  rest  out  of  the  box.  It  could  not 
matter — certainty  not  now.  You  would  not 
bring  my  youthful  misdeeds  up  against  me, 
would  you?"  And  he  turned  up  a  half 
comical,  half  pitiful  face. 

Fortune's  first  impulse — what  was  it  ?  She 
hatdly  knew.  But  her  second  was  that 
safest,  easiest  thing — now  grown  into  the 
habit  and  refuge  of  her  whole  life — silence. 

"  No,  it  certainly  does  not  matter  now." 

A  deadly  sickness  came  over  her.  What 
if  this  letter  were  Robert  Roy's,  asking  her 
that  question  which,  he  said,  no  man  oi^t 
ever  to  ask  a  woman  twice  ?  And  she  had 
never  seen  it — never  answered  iu    So,  of 
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course,  he  went  away.  Her  whole  life — nay, 
two  whole  lives — hiid  been  destrojed,  and 
by  a  mere  accident — the  aimless  mischief  of 
a.  child's  imiocent  hand.  She  could  never 
prove  it,  but  it  might  have  been  so.  And 
alas,  alas,  God,  the  merciful  God,  had 
allowed  it  to  be  so  I 

Which  is  the  worst,  to  wake  up  suddenly 
and  find  that  our  life  has  been  wrecked  by 
our  own  folly,  mistake,  or  sin,  or  that  it  has 
been  done  lor  us,  either  directly  by  the  hand 
of  Providence,  or  indirectly  through  some 
innocent — nay,  possibly  not  innocent,  but 
intentional  hand  ?  In  both  cases,  the  agony 
is  equally  sharp— the  sharper  because  irre- 
mediable. 

All  these  thoughts,  vivid  as  lightning,  anc] 
as  rapid,  darted  t&ough  poor  Fortune's  brain 
during  the  few  moments  that  she  stood  with 
her  hand  on  David's  shoulder,  while  he  drew 
from  his  nu^ie's  nest  a  heterogeneous  mass 
of  rubbish — pebbles,  snail-shells,  bits  ot  glass 
and  china,  fragments,  even,  of  broken  toys. 

"  Just  look  there  I  What  ghosts  of  my 
childhood,  as  people  would  say  1  Dead  and 
buried,  tiiou^."  And  he  laughed  merrily 
— he  in  the  tuU  tide  and  giory  ot  his  youth. 

Fortune  Williams  looked  down  on  his 
happy  lace — this  lad  that  really  loved  her, 
would  not  have  hurt  her  for  the  world ;  and 
her  determination  was  made.  He  should 
never  know  anything.  Nothing  should  ever 
know  anything.  The  "dead  and  buried" 
of  fifteen  years  ago  must  be  dead  and  buried 
for  ever. 
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"  David,"  she  said,  "  just  out  of  curiosity, 
put  your  hand  down  to  the  very  bottom  of 
that  hole,  and  see  if  you  can  fish  up  the  mys- 
terious letter," 

Then  she  waited,  just  as  one  would  wait 
at  the  edge  of  some  long-closed  grave,  to  see 
if  the  dead  could  possibly  be  claimed  as  our 
dead,  even  If  but  a  handful  of  unhonored 
bones. 

No,  it  was  not  possible.  Nobody  could 
expect  it,  after  such  a  lapse  of  time. 
Something  David  pulled  out — it  might  be 
paper,  it  might  be  rags.  It  was  too  dry  to 
be  moss  or  earth,  but  no  one  could  have 
recognised  it  as  a  letter. 

"  Give  it  me,"  said  Miss  Williams,  holding 
out  her  hand. 

David  put  the  little  heap  of  "rubbish" 
therein.  She  r^arded  it  a  moment,  and 
then  scattered  it  on  the  gravel—"  dust  to 
dust,"  as  we  say  in  our  funeral  service. 
But  she  said  nothing. 

At  that  moment  the  young  people  they 
were  waiting  for  came  to  the  other  side  of 
the  gate,  clubs  in  hand,  David  and  the  two 
Miss  Moseleys  had  by  this  time  now  become 
perfectly  mad  for  golf,  as  is  the  fashion  of 
the  place.  They  proceeded  across  the  Links, 
Miss  Williams  accompanying  them,  as  in  duty 
bound.  But  she  said  she  was  "rather  tired," 
and,  leaving  them  in  charge  of  another  chape- 
rone — if  chaperones  are  ever  wanted,  or 
needed,  in  those  merry  Links  of  St  Andrews 
^-came  home  alone. 
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II. — THE    ROMAMCS    OF    RAILWAYS. 

By  F.  SCOTT  RUSSELL,  F.R-S, 


NEAR  half  a  century  of  experience  of 
Railways  has  established  them  as  an 
important  element  of  civilised  human  life; 
not  merely  in  England,  where  they  were 
earliest  tried  and  developed,  but  around  the 
world,  wherever  civilisation  has  spread  and 
settled.  To  one  who,  like  myself,  saw  and 
assisted  in  the  early  trials  of  iron  ways  and 
of  steam-horse  power,  it  now  reads  like 
romance  to  be  told  that  the  laying  a  couple 
of  iron  bars  side  by  side  along  a  stone  road 
or  a  wooden  way,  and  letting  the  wheels  of  a 
waggon  go  along  them,  was  a  grand  inven- 
tion ;  and  that  another  grand  invention,  viz,, 
to  turn  round  the  wheels  of  the  wa^on  by 
putting  a  small  steam-engine  and  its  boiler 
on  springs  above  them,  was  in  those  days  a 


difficult  and  distin^ished  achievement.  But 
it  was  so.  I  say  this  memory  of  the  past  may 
seem  to  the  youth  of  nowadays  nearly  in- 
credible. But  to  one  who,  like  myself,  knew 
and  felt  and  endured  such  dilBcuUies  at  a 
time  when  they  were,  socially,  intellectually, 
and  materially  insuperable — that  past  is  a 
strange  weird  but  instructive  memory. 

From  that  simple  beginning  to  lay  two 
bars  of  iron  side  by  side  and  settle  them  fast 
and  firm  in  place,  and  that  next  step  to 
place  waggons  on  them,  with  one  In  front 
carrying  a  steam  engine  and  boiler,  and  turn- 
ing round  its  own  wheels,  and  dragging  the 
oAcrs  along  with  it,  over  the  iron  bars,  let 
us  now  pass  on  to  the  modem  railway  system 
of  half  a  century  of  growth,  and  see  what  we 
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have  got.  Railways  pemieate  the  crowded 
ways  of  London,  and  cany  its  four  millions 
of  hard-working  citizens,  daily,  from  rest  to 
work  and  from  work  to  rest ;  and  take  them 
out  into  their  suburban  or  countiy  homes ; 
and  on  their  high-days  and  holidays  take 
their  wives  and  families  to  their  sports,  pas- 
times, and  recreations.  What  would  a 
l^ndon  holiday  of  four  millions  now  be  if 
London  were  left  without  railways?  And 
what  is  a  comparatively  new  London  luxury 
for  distances  near  our  homes,  is  a  wide-spread 
convenience  which  makes  all  England  and 
Scotland  one  great  community.  Railways 
make  all  their  cities  one  with  I^ndon.  Men 
go  to  sleep  in  one  city,  and  wake  up  in 
another.  Men  do  to-day's  work  in  England, 
and  to-morrow's  in  Scotland.  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  which  I  remember  as  three  days 
and  three  nights  from  London,  or  seventy- 
two  hours'  travel,  are  now  within  twelve  hours. 

Thus  in  half  a  century  all  England  is 
covered  by  railways ;  scarcely  a  small  town 
or  large  village  is  without  its  railway  ;  some 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  two  or  three  ways  to  the 
same  place.  Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  Russia,  speedily  followed  our 
example,  and  gave  their  inhabitants  the  bene- 
fit of  our  experience.  In  Europe  only  Spain 
and  Turkey  lag  behind,  and  allow  their 
golden  sunshine,  and  fertile  soil,  and  manly 
and  sober  working  races  of  men,  to  lie  waste 
uncultured  and  uncivilised.  But  .they,  too, 
are  waking  up;  a  few  lines  exist  in  Spain,and 
Turkey  has  begun  and  means  to  continue 
that  junction  of  European  with  Asiatic  rail- 
ways which  can  be  so  admirably  effected 
across  the  narrow  straits  of  the  Bosphorus. 
India  already  enjoys  the  benefits  of  railways, 
which  have  given  great  value  to  the  products 
of  her  soil,  and  have  saved  her  nations  from 
the  calamities  of  pestilence  and  famine;  and 
the  Indian  system  of  railways,  having  had  all 
the  benefits  of  our  past  experience,  is  much 
more  economically  constructed  and  wisely 
administered  than  our  own,  and  so  pays  us 
back  by  better  example  the  lessons  it  has 
learned  from  ourselves. 

When  once  Turkey  carries  European  rail- 
ways across  the  Bosphorus,  through  Asia 
Minor,  by  ancient  Nineveh  and  Bagdad, 
into  Persia,  we  shall  get  so  near  to  India  by 
railway,  that  the  Indian  railway  system  will 
only  have  to  extend  itself  westward  a  few 
hundred  miles  to  meet  the  Turkish  railways 
through  Persia,  and  then  our  English  railway 
system  and  our  Indian  railway  system  will 
form,  with  European  railways,  one  continuous 
united  group.    A  very  moderate  number  of 


miles,  and  a  veiy  modest  number  of  millions, 
and  a  very  few  years'  work,  'will  accomplish 
this  most  desirable  union  of  English  with 
Indian  railways.  At  modem  English  express 
speed,  the  Overland  Indian  Mail  Train,  fur- 
nished with  the  luxury  of  American  palace 
trains,  will  then  leave  London  on  Friday 
night,  pass  Vienna  on  Saturday  night,  cross 
the  Bosphorus  on  Sunday  night,  pass  by 
Nineveh  towards  Bagdad  on  Monday  night, 
and  by  Topahan  cross  Persia  on  Tuesday, 
joining  the  India  Railway  system  for  Bom- 
bay and  Calcutta  on  Wednesday.  When  the 
happy  moment  arrives  that  our  rulers  find  the 
will,  we  will  find  the  ways,  and  the  means  are 
at  hand.  Our  English  empire  and  our  Indian 
empire  will  then  be  "  one  and  indivisible." 

This,  of  course,  is  in  the  Romance  of  Rail- 
ways, for  it  is  still  in  the  future.  But  it  is 
this  way  that  events  point;  and  this  lies  in 
the  near  future  for  which  we  have  to  exercise 
invention  and  forethought.  But  it  isperha^ 
in  America  that  the  romance  oi  railway 
construction  has  been  most  speedily  and 
successfully  turned  into  reality,  America 
owes  more  of  its  material  wealth  and  pros- 
perity to  railways  than  perhaps  any  other 
country.  The  Adantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
are  united  across  the  continent  of  North 
America  by  a  single  line  of  railway,  joining 
the  great  cities  of  New  Ywk  and  San  Fran- 
cisco by  six  days  and  six  nights  of  continuous 
travel,  which  enables  the  enterprising  tra- 
veller to  complete  his  journey  right  round  the 
world  in  all  the  luxuries  of  "  palatial  steam- 
ships "and  a  "palace train."  Here,then,  the 
Americans  have  shown  us  another  episode  of 
the  romance  of  railways,  in  which  the 
younger  English  have  first "  followed  the  old 
country,"  and  next,  "bettered  the  example!" 

Standing,  therefore,  where  we  now  sUnd, 
what  may  we  look  forward  to  in  the  future 
as  the  coming  romance  of  railways?  Let 
us  study  the  matter,  and  see  where  the  lines 
of  the  past,  prolonged  forwards  from  our  pre- 
sent standpoint,  are  conducting  us  to  in  the 
coming  times.  We  are  surely  going  ahead ! 
but  whither,  and  how  far  ? 

To  guess  at  the  railways  of  the  future,  we 
must  take  a  rather  wide  view  of  the  facts  of 
the  present,  and  see  what  they  do  for  ua 
The  circumference  of  the  earth  has  of  late 
years  grown  very  small,  according  to  our  new 
notions  of  time  and  distance.  An  express 
train  can  go  sixty  miles  an  hour,  or  a  mile  a 
minute.  Our  globe  is  at  most  only  twenty- 
four  thousand  miles  round,  taken  round  in 
the  latitude  oi  John  o'  Groat's  House,  itis  only 
twelve  thousand  miles  about.    A  thousand 
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miles  in  twenty-four  hours  is  a  moderate  speed 
of  an  English  express  train ;  therefore,  if 
there  were  a  great  circle  on  terra firma  right 
round  the  globe,  and  a  railway  twenty-four 
thousand  miles  long,  and  an  American  palace 
train  going  at  English  express  speed,  an 
enterprising  pleasure  party  could  "  do  the 
round  tour  "  in  twenty-four  days,  or,  including 
stoppages,  say  one  month. 

That,  however,  is  a  part  of  the  romance 
of  railways,  not  likely  to  become  matter  of 
fact,  for  the  continents  of  Europe  do  not  join 
nicely  on  to  one  another  so  as  to  form  com- 
plete great  circles;  and  the  narrow  straits 
and  channels  of  the  seas  do  not  fit  in  con- 
veniently, as  at  the  Straits  of  Dover,  or  as  at 
the  sweet  waters  of  the  Bosphorus,  so  as  to 
be  bridged  over  by  channel  ferries  transport- 
ing entire  trains,  or  to  be  vaulted  over  by 
iron  vaults  in  single  spans,  or  to  be  dived 
under  by  subterranean  tunnels.  It  seems  as 
if  it  was  not  in  the  romance  of  the  future  that 
any  single  railway  will  girdle  round  the  earth  ; 
for  the  oceans  and  their  steam  palaces  will 
still  strive  to  keep  their  share  in  the  marvel- 
lous services  which  the  speedy,  safe,  and 
luxurious  transport  of  land  and  ocean  render 
to  the  modem  travel  of  civilised  nations. 

Let  us  now  take  a  more  limited  and  useful, 
if  less  romantic,  view  of  what  we  may  con- 
sider the  near-at-haud  future  of  the  railway 
transport  of  our  own  generation.  That  trains 
in  our  own  country  will  become  safer  and 
more  punctual,  is  a  hope  we  may  reasonably 
entertain.  That  railway  trains  in  England 
should  possess  all  the  conveniences  and  com- 
forts of  railway  trains  in  America,  we  may 
reasonably  expect  That  express  trains 
should  go  faster,  we  can  hardly  desire.  That 
railway  travel  should  cost  less,  we  can  scarcely 
hope,  so  long  as  our  railways  are  "  merchant 
ventures,"  instead  of  national  works.  That 
railways  will  speedily  come  to  be  regarded  as 
great  departments  of  public  service  in  all 
wcll-oidered  states,  and  will  be  organized  for 
the  common  good,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  have 
proved  the  enormous  benefit  of  wise  national 
organizations  of  railway  traffic  for  the  public 
good. 

But  England  is  perhaps  the  country  in 
which  the  rail^-ay  system  is  most  completely 
developed  and  most  widely  employed.  The 
little  islands  of  Great  Britain  have  over  six- 
teen thousand  mites  of  railways;  while 
Germany  has  twelve  thousand,  and  France 
ten  thousand  miles.  The  wide-spreading 
territories  of  Russia  have  already  ten  thou- 
sand miles,  and  Austria  has  nine  thousand. 


Italy  has  already  four  thousand,  and  wide- 
spreading,  fertile  Spain  has  only  three  thou- 
sand. Turkey  and  Egypt,  together,  have  only 
twelve  hundred,  while  Sweden  and  Norway 
have  two  thousand. 

India  has  over  five  thousand  miles,  and 
America  over  fifty  thousand  !  If  less  than 
half  a  century  have  thus  covered  England 
with  railways,  and  spread  them  thus  rapidly 
over  the  civilised  lands  of  Europe;  if  younger 
England  has  sown  the  inventions  of  Old 
England  thus  broadcast  over  the  New 
World;  if  even  the  less  civilised  nations  of 
the  world  have  already  begun  to  make 
experiments  at  least  of  nulway  transport ; — 
what  may  we  expect  of  the  coming  half- 
century  of  growing  enterprise  and  widening 
civilisation  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  railway  will  be  in 
the  coming  time,  in  the  hands  of  civilising, 
colonising,  peace-loving  natioiis,  the  pioneer 
of  civilisation.  In  our  own  India,  railways 
have  brought  immeasurable  benefit  to  every 
district  through  which  they  pass.  Every 
railway  station  becomes  a  market,  to  which 
the  wealth  of  the  soil  is  brought  by  the 
natives,  and  where  it  is  sold  to  high  profit, 
and  where,  in  exchange,  they  can  obtain  all 
the  newest  products  of  modem  civihsation. 
A  railway  in  an  uncultured  country  is  a 
social  revolution,  and,  wisely  conducted,  is  a 
measureless  blessing  to  the  people  of  the  soil. 
The  people  travel  and  get  knowledge ;  they 
labour  and  grow  rich;  their  prejudices  of 
caste  and  class  and  village  disappear ;  they 
become,  in  short,  cultured,  educated,  and 
civilised. 

Benefiting,  then,  by  the  experience  of  the 
past,  and  believing  in  the  great  benefits  we 
may  anticipate  in  the  future,  of  wide-spreading 
railways;  let  us  consider  what  it  is  well  for 
us  to  do  about  railways  so  as  to  make  them 
for  those  who  come  after  us  matters  of  the 
greatest  good.  Now,  in  this,  as  in  all  matters 
of  the  common  good,  there  is  but  one  way  to 
make  sure  and  safe  progress — I  mean  the 
wa^  of  cultivating  and  enlightening  public 
opmion.  In  our  free  land,  all  classes  have 
opinion  and  exercise  influence.  When  all 
classes  are  well  informed  and  enlightened  in 
railway  matters,  railways  will  be  well  con- 
ducted, and  will  work  for  the  good  of  all. 
When  knowledge  is  in  the  hands  of  few,  and 
the  public  are  ignorant,  the  benefit  trf  better 
knowledge  will  be  confined  to  the  few  who 
have  it.  Men  who  are  no  judges  will  be 
content  with  ill-managed  railways ;  men  who 
know  what  a  railway  should  be,  will  expect 
to  find  it  "  up  to  the  mark." 
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If,  therefore,  we  care  to  see  the  benefits  of 
the  modem  railway  system  rapidly  extended 
to  the  promotion  of  the  well-being  of  all  the 
members  of  our  Christian  community,  and  of 
the  human  family,  let  us  take  a  serious  inter- 
est in  understanding  what  a  railway  is  ;  how 
it  is  well  or  ill  managed;  what  it  should  cost; 
and  what  it  might  become  with  wise  foresight 
and  able  direction  and  good  purpose.  In 
short,  let  us  first  make  an  ideal  railway,  and 
then  try  if  we  cannot  realise  it,  and  so  com- 
plete the  romance  of  railways. 

The  way  to  understand  the  practical  nature 
of  a  railway,  and  to  judge  of  the  difference 
between  a  good  and  a  bad  line  of  railway^to 
decide  whether  railway  traffic  is  ill  or 
managed — is  first  of  all  to  master  the  general 
principles  on  which  a  railway  is  designed  and 
constructed,  and  then  to  study  the  practical 
details  requisite  for  its  good  working. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  the  construction 
of  the  locomotive  engine  is  the  key  to  all 
the  other  elements  of  the  modem  railway 
system.  You  may  have  the  best  railway  in 
the  world,  and  yet,  unless  your  locomotive 
engines  have  been  wisely  designed  so  as  to 
suit  the  particular  nature  of  that  railway,  its 
traffic  will  be  unsuccessful.  The  engines 
good  for  one  line  of  railway  and  one  sort  of 
traffic  are  altogether  ineffectual  and  wasteful 
on  a  railway  of  a  different  character,  or  a 
traffic  of  another  class.  Locomotives  are  as 
different  in  use  and  character  as  a  race-horse 
is  from  the  team  of  a  brewer's  waggon,  or  a 
plough-horse  from  a  hunter.  We  shall  there- 
fore commence  our  studies  of  the  romance 
of  modern  railways  with  the  study  of  the 
moving  power  which  gives  life  afld  value  to 
the  modem  railway,  and  which  has  made  the 
steam  horse  one  of  the  most  marvellous  of 
human  creations.  We  shall  first  study  how 
the  steam  horse  is  planned  out  and  designed 
to  suit  its  purpose.  Second,  how  the  iron 
road  is  made  fit  to  receive  and  carry  the 
steam  horse  and  its  load.  Third,  how  the 
locomotive  is  made.  Fourthly,  how  it  is 
driven.  Fifthly,  how  it  can  be  made  to  go 
up-hill  and  down-hill.  Lastly,  how  railways 
can  be  made  and  managed  with  speed,  safety, 
pimctimlity,  profit,  and  public  good. 

I. — THE   STEAM   HORSE  OR  LOCOMOTIVE. 

Building  steam-engines,  locomotives,  and 
steam-ships,  seems  scarcely,  at  first  sight,  fit 
matter  for  "Good  Words."  It  is  matter  of 
"  Good  Works  "  rather  than  Words.  Never- 
theless good  thoughts  are  the  germs  of  good 
deeds ;  and  after  these  good  thoughts  nave 
borne  good  fruit  in  worthy  deeds,  there  can 


be  no  harm,  but  good,  in  spreading  them 
wide-cast  in  "Good  Words,"  as  they  may 
afterwards  spring  up  into  workfiil  life  in  other 
young  minds,  and  so  blossom  and  bring  forth 
still  better  fruit  in  future  life  many  days  hence. 

Good  works  in  the  engineer's  life  are  both 
a  means  and  a  result  of  high  moral  feeling,  of 
noble  character.  The  man  who  has  to  bring 
new  beings  into  our  matter  world,  has  to 
become  "  a  creator."  He  who  out  of  his  own 
head  brings  into  useful,  helpful  existence  in 
this  world  that  which  has  never  before  been 
seen  there,  has  done  pood  service  both  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  man. 

The  first  locomotive  engine  running  along 
the  ground  on  its  own  wheels  must  Iiave  beeit 
a  marvellous  sight.  The  first  little  steam 
boat  propelled  by  paddle-wheels,  and  mn- 
ning  round  a  little  lake,  must  have  been 
a  weird  vision.  When  I  was  young  I  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  that  lake — I  found  an  old 
woman  there  who  had  not,  until  this  time, 
even  seen  a  steam-ship.  When  I  asked  her 
if  she  had  ever  seen  a  steam-boat  on  her  own 
lake,  she  said,  "  Oh  na,  sit !  "  When  I 
showed  her  a  wooden  rib  of  the  ship,  which 
I  found  on  the  bank,  she  said,  "  Ou  ay,  sir ! 
that  was  a  boat  that  gaed  by  reek  !  "  and  she 
then  added,  that  her  young  man  ran  round 
after  the  boat,  as  hard  as  he  could  go,  and 
that  it  beat  him.  Fancy  the  delight  of  that 
Miller  of  Dalswinton  when  he  saw  this  boat 
built  out  of  his  own  head  running  round  his 
own  little  lake.  The  imagination  which  built 
that  donbUess  forecast  the  time  when  many 
such  "  should  go  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge 
be  increased." 

The  romantic  stoty  has  been  told  of  a 
young  American  who,  in  the  early  days 
before  steam  navigation  existed,  is  said  to 
have  thought  and  executed  the  following 
fascinating  fancy  :■ — Living  on  a  lone  farm  in 
the  far-out  country,  he  first  made  a  steam- 
engine,  which  he  fed  with  the  wood  he  hewed 
in  the  forest.  He  made  this  engine  first  of 
all  to  turn  round  his  mill-wheel,  and  grind 
his  com.  When  it  had  .ground  the  com,  he 
filled  a  waggon  with  the  sacks,  and  set  the 
same  steam-engine  and  its  little  boiler  on  the 
back  of  the  wa^on  to  tum  round  the  wheels 
and  push  the  waggon  from  behind,  he  him- 
self guiding  it  in  front.  Afler  a.  long  land 
travel  he  came  to  a  wide  river,  with  the 
market-town  opposite.  Here  he  set  both 
corn  and  engine  in  the  ferry-boat,  and  made 
the  engine  turn  round  a  wheel  which  paddled 
the  boat  achjss  the  ffeny,  and  dehvered  the 
com  safe  in  the  market !  This  story  is  so 
good  tba.t  it  shduld  be  tme. 
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And  though  in  1^75  it  reads  like  romance, 
in  1875  it  is  merely  (act.  At  present,  a. 
steam-engine  ploughs  the  furrows,  1  steam- 
engine  sows  the  seed,  a  steam-engine  reaps 
the  crop,  a  steam-engine  thrashes  the  straw, 
a  steam-engine  grinds  the  com,  a.  steam  train 
transports  the  sacks  to  the  seaside,  a  steam- 
ship takes  them  across  the  sea,  a  steam  hoist 
empties  the  hold  and  fills  the  market- 
waggon,  a  steam  mill  bakes  the  bread — in 
short,  the  steam-«ngine  earns  and  delivers 
our  means  ot  life.  The  romance  of  last 
century  has  become  the  daily  life  of  our 
own. 

It  may  therefore  be  well  worth  our  while 
to  give  some  of  our  thought  to  the  marvel- 
lous means  by  which  we  live  now,  and  to 
consider  how  far  the  mechanical  creations  ot 
man's  genius  have  in  them  the  elements  of 
coming  good  or  coming  ill.  Steam-engines 
increase  our  wealth — do  they  increase  our 
well-being  ?  Steam-engines  make  us  strong 
— do  they  help  us  to  grow  good? 

Human  power  in  steam-engines,  as  in  all 
else,  is  power  for  good  or  evil.  When  man's 
moving  thought  is  the  good  ot  all  about  him, 
steam  will  strongly  aid  him  to  do  good. 
When  man's  moving  thought  is  to  carry  out 
in  the  world  that  which  he  thinks  this  world 
was  made  for,  and  so  help  on  the  plans  ol 
the  Great  World  Maker,  then  truly  the 
creation  of  the  steam-engine  may  become 
one  of  the  worthiest  works  of  working  man. 

Of  all  the  mechanical  creations  of  man's 
fancy,  the  locomotive  steam-engine  is  perhaps 
the  nearest  to  the  creation  of  an  animal.  The 
old  traditions  of  the  alchemists  and  the  necro- 
mancers represent  them  as  looking  forward 
to  the  creation  of  a  human  being  as  the  ulti- 
mate achievement  ot  their  science  and  skill. 
What  would  they  have  thought  had  they 
seen  a  locomotive  engine?  It  feeds  on 
mineral  carbon  and  water,  just  as  an  ox  feeds 
on  vegetable  carbon  and  water.  It  carries 
its  own  food  and  water  just  as  the  camel  of 
the  desert  carries  its  spare  supply  for  the 
long  journeys  over  the  sands.  It  has  also 
the  faculty  of  picking  up  its  own  supply  of 
water  from  the  roadside,  as  it  races  along  at 
sixty  milea  an  hour,  or  a  mile  a  minute,  or 
a  hundred  feet  a  second.  It  can  carry  a 
greater  weight  than  an  elephant,  can  drag  a 
heavier  load  than  a  team  of  oxen,  make  a 
longer  journey  than  a  string  of  camels,  and 
go  with  its  load  more  rapidly  than  the 
fleetest  race-horse  I 

Surely  this  is  a  triumph  of  human  thought, 
insight,  and  skill !  Surely  the  man  who  has 
done  Uiis  may  be  proud  of  his  work !    But 


when  he  has  done  all  this,  he  becomes  the 
humblest  of  worshippers  of  that  far  greater 
Mind,  who  made  the  whole  world  in  one,  to 
travel  along  a  fixed  line  of  spring,  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter  through  the  heavens, 
with  all  the  precision  of  a  mathematical  line 
of  rails,  forming  an  exquisite  oval  route  right 
round  the  sun,  and  going  ever  on  year  by 
ye^r  ^t   a  pace    of  thousands  ot  miles   an 

Although  to  the  uninitiated  there  may  not 
seem  to  be  much  difference  between  the 
locomotive  engines  of  one  line  and  another, 
yet  essentially  they  are  most  various.  Many 
lines  of  railway  are  covered  with  most  foolish 
engines,  quite  unsuiled  for  the  work  of  that 
line,  and  simply  taken  from  any  merctiant 
who  has  offered  to  sell  them  :A(ap  to  tlie 
directors  of  the  company.  The  fact  that  on 
some  lines  ignorant  men  are  made  directors, 
is  one  of  the  great  evils  oi  our  English  rail- 
ways. On  their  lines  you  will  see  the  most 
mongrel  collections  ol  engines  oi  all  patterns, 
few  alike  ;  and  there  you  see  tliat  the  cost  is 
great,  the  profit  of  the  company  smail,  and 
the  public  service  bad. 

A  railway  directed  by  intelligent  and  ex- 
perienced directors,  who  have  chosen  a  wise 
and  trustworthy  engineer,  will  be  found  to 
have  only  a  few  patterns  of  engine,  adapted 
carefully  each  to  its  special  kind  of  duty, 
and  being  all  made  after  the  same  model, 
are  much  cheaper,  more  durable,  and  kept 
in  more  perfect  working  order  than  a  mixed 
variety.  In  practice  it  is  found  ttiat  each 
line  of  railway  has  its  own  special  character 
of  traffic,  its  own  special  requisites  in  the 
character  of  the  line,  and  its  own  special  con- 
veniences or  difficulties  of  maintenance  and 
repair,  and  that  therefore  the  engine  good 
for  one  line  is  bad  for  the  other. 

II. — THE   DESICNER   OF  THE   LOCOMOTIVE. 

The  engineers  who  have  the  merit  ol  the 
good  work  done  by  locomotive  engines  ire 
three — the  engineer  who  plans  out  the 
engine;  the  engineer  who  builds  the  engine 
according  to  plan ;  the  engineer  who  makes 
the  engine  do  her  work. 

These  are  perhaps  rather  degrees  of  engi- 
neering than  essentially  different  kinds  of 
skill  .and  work.  Practically,  however,  they 
are  different  sorts  of  men.  One  may  be 
called  the  civil  engineer,  or  engine  planner; 
one,  the  mechanical  engineer,  or  engine 
builder;  one,  the  working  engineer,  or 
engine  driver. 

We  cannot  do  better  in  our  attempt  to 
put  the  good  works  of  these  engineers  into 
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words,  than  consider,  first,  what  the  special 
duties  are  of  each  of  these  men  who  has  to 
do  with  creating  a  loco  motive  engine. 

The  Civil  Engineer. 

I'he  civil  engineer  is  the  man  who  has 
possibly  both  to  make  the  railway  itself,  and 
to  settle  the  plan  of  engine  to  be  used  for 
drawing  the  loadsof  goods  and  of  passengers 
along  that  line. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  appreciate  the  cha- 
racter of  an  engine,  and  the  capacity  of  its 
designing  engineer,  you  must  enter  a  little 
into  the  nature  and  difhculties  of  the  task  he 
undertakes. 

The  chief  requisites  of  a  locomotive  engine 
fit  for  its  work,  are  two — Grip  and  Go. 

Grip  is  probably  still,  as  it  was  from  the 
beginning,  one  of  the  least  understood  quali- 
ties of  an  engine.  A  good  grip  is  a  much 
rarer  quality  &ian  good  go.  An  engine  to 
go  fast  is  easy,  and  along  a  level  line  is 
common  enough.  An  engine  to  carry  heavy 
trains  up  steep  lines,  with  steady  speed,  in 
regular  time— tlial  is  the  difficulty,  that  is 
the  rare  engine,  that  has  grip  as  well 
as  go! 

What,  then,  is  grip,  and  how  is  it  to  be 
got?  Grip  is  the  holding  on  by  something 
in  order  to  pull  another  out  of  its  place,  or 
move  it.  If  you  are  on  the  ice,  and  try  to 
draw  something  after  you,  you  slip,  and  fall, 
and  fail  to  pull ;  but  if  you  get  hold  of  a  rope 
tied  to  a  tree,  or  if  you  have  nails  in  your 
boots  which  take  hold  of  the  ice,  you  can 
both  draw  and  push  with  effect.  The  rails 
of  a  railway  are  smooth  as  ice.  If  you 
attempt  to  pull  a  load  up  an  incline  by  walk- 
ing on  the  rails,  you  merely  slip — you  can't 
pull  anything  after  you.  Your  feet  take  ao 
hold  on  the  rails — you  want  grip. 

This  was  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of 
early  engineering — How  can  an  engine  get 
grip  on  a  smooth  iron  rail?  Its  wheels  must 
merely  slip,  and  spin  round,  and  drawing 
heavy  loads  must  be  impossible.  So  the 
early  engineers  thought  hauling  trains  by 
long  ropes  the  only  wise  way  to  make  heavy 
loads  move  along  smooth  rails.  Later  on, 
they  gave  the  rails  teeth,  so  as  to  bite  the 
wheels  of  an  engine,  and  so  by  turning  the 
wheels  of  the  engine  round,  and  makmg  the 
teeth  along  a  rail  hold  the  teeth  around 
the  wheel.    These  teeth  gave  the  grip. 

But  the  teeth  soon  came  to  an  end.  They 
wore  out,  they  broke  down,  and  the  grip 
they  gave  was  gone.  In  later  days  the  secret 
of  grip  came  out.  Meanwhile  strange 
blunders  in  railway  engineering  devoured 
millions  of  English  capital.     Few  men  knew 


that  by  t]ie  wise  use  of  grip,  heavy  trains 
could  be  drawn  up  steep  lines  of  railway. 
These  millions  of  money  were  wasted  in 
taking  lines  of  rail  a  long  way  round,  or  in 
boring  through  heights  costly  tunnels,  costing 
from  a  guinea  to  two  guineas  for  each  inch 
forward,  and  level  lines  of  broad  gauges 
made  where  they  cost  double  the  usual 
capital,  merely  because  some  able  engineers 
of  the  day  were  ignorant  of  the  principles  <^ 
pip- 

The  principles  of  grip  as  now  known  are 
these : — If  a  smooth,  flat  sheet  of  iron  lie  on 
another  smooth,  flat  sheet  of  iron,  and  you 
try  to  pull  it,  or  make  it  slide  along,  it  will 
not  slide,  or  slip,  or  drag  along,  until  you 
push  or  pull  it  with  some  iorce.  If  the 
upper  plate  of  iron  weigh  seven  pounds,  you 
must  pull  it  or  push  it  along  with  a  force  of 
one  pound,  or  it  will  not  budge.  If  it  weigh 
seven  cwt,,  you  must  push  or  pulJ  it  with  a 
force  of  one  cwt.,  or  it  will  not  budge.  If  it 
weigh  seven  tons,  you  must  push  it  along 
with  a  power  of  one  ton,  or  it  will  stay  stilL 

What  is  this  hold  which  one  smooth  plate 
has  on  another  to  keep  it  fast,  and  oot 
allow  it  to  slip  or  slide  ?  Answer — No  one 
knows.  Some  people  call  it  friction.  But 
"  friction  "  is  oijy  a  Latin  word  for  keeping 
fast  or  holding  back,  and  means  nothing. 
What  friction  is,  the  Americans  may  call 
stick-tion.  But  that  tells  us  nothing.  What 
we  do  know  is  this — ^That  two  smooth  faces 
of  metal  brought  close  together,  embrace 
each  other,  cling  together,  and  will  not  part ; 
nor  will  either  give  the  other  the  slip,  and 
let  the  other  go,  but  imder  a  compulsion — 
the  measure  of  one-seventh  ot  the  whole 
weight,  with  which  one  presses  on  the  other. 

This  measure  of  grip — one-seventh  of  the 
pressing  weight — is  a  fundamental  principle 
which  underlies  the  whole  construction,  de- 
sign, and  performance  of  the  modem  loco- 
motive engine.  It  is  the  measure  of  all  a 
locomotive  can  do ;  and  a  great  art  of  engine 
building  and  design  is  to  do  the  most  with 
this  one-seventh  of  the  weight,  moving  or 
moved. 

The  enemy  of  "grip"  is  "slip."  The 
metal  of  the  dnving-whcel  of  the  engine  grips 
the  metal  of  the  nil,  with  the  regular  force 
of  one-seventh  of  the  weight  pressing  them 
together,  only  when  both  are  dry.  When 
they  are  damp,  the  strength  of  grip  is 
lowered.  Instead  of  a  grip  of  one  ton  being 
caused  by  a  weight  of  seven  tons,  as  is  true 
on  dry  rails,  on  damp  rails  it  requires  ten 
tons  of  weight  pressing  wheel  and  rail 
together,  to  give  a  grip  of  one  ton.     This 
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must  always  be  kept  in  mind,  both  in  plan- 
ning engines  and  in  settling  the  measure  of 
tlie  work  they  can  do  in  any  given  day  or 
climate.  On  a  railway  in  Asia  Minor  I  have 
known  the  traction  done  all  the  year  round 
with  an  effective  grip  of  one  ton  ib  seven, 
while  in  the  damp  of  England  it  was  in 
general  only  one  ton  in  ten. 

How  it  comes  that  "  damp  "  makes  slip, 
when  "  dry "  gives  grip,  is  an  interesting 
speculation.  We  all  know  the  love  water 
has  for  solids,  how  it  clings  to  them,  and 
how  hard  it  is  to  drive  off.  We  call  this 
"  capillary  attraction,"  but  of  the  nature  and 
cause  these  big  words  tell  us  nothing. 

What  we  do  know  is,  that  in  the  absence 
of  damp,  iron  clings  to  iron  with  one-seventh 
of  the  pressing  force.  What  we  know  is, 
that  damp  clings  to  iron  and  takes  away  so 
much  of  the  clmging  force  as  to  require  more 
pressure  in  the  degree  of  ten  to  seven — a 
difference,  let  us  say,  of  thirty  per  cent. 

The  practical  sum  and  substance  of  all 
this  study  about  grip  and  slip  in  a  locomo- 
tive en^ne  b  as  follows. 

A  pair  of  engine  wheels  pressed  down  by 
a  load  of  seven  tons  have  a  grip  of  one  ton, 
and  can  therefore  push  a  train  forward  with 
a  driving  force  of  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  forty  pounds,  in  dry  weather.  A  pair  of 
engine  wheels  pressed  down  by  a  load  of 
seven  tons,  have  a  grip  of  six  hundred  and 
seventy-two  pounds  less  in  damp  weather, 
than  in  dry,  and  can  therefore  push  a  train 
forward  with  only  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  pounds  or  seven-tenths  of  a  ton  of 
driving  force.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  for 
our  climate  in  damp  weather  the  driving 
wheels  of  an  engine  should  be  loaded  with  a 
weight  of  ten  tons  for  each  ton  ot  driving 
torce  they  are  meant  to  give. 

In  all  ne  have  now  said  about  "grip," 
or  adhesion  of  wheels  to  rails,  or  the  measure 
of  pushing  force  got  by  the  grip  of  engine 
wheels  on  rails,  we  have  been  going  straight 
to  the  root  of  the  whole  matter  of  railway 
construction  and  engine  constmction.  Un- 
luckily engineers  in  history  began  at  the 
Other  end  of  the  matter,  and  so  made  mul- 
titudes of  gigantic  failures,  the  traditions  of 
which  still  infest  our  profession,  deteriorate 
their  work,  and  injure  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  railways. 

"  Grip "  being  the  first  condition  of  rail- 
way propulsion,  we  can  proceed  after  duly 
appreciating  and  accurately  measuring  that 
to  its  result,  viz.,  "  go." 

In  f»actice  we  want  three  classes  of  trains, 
and  three  corresponding  classes  of  engines. 


One  we  call  express  engines. 

One  we  call  ordinary  engines. 

One  we  call  goods  engines. 

One  we  want  to  go  sixty  miles  an  hour. 

One  we  want  to  go  forty  miles  an  hour. 

One  we  want  to  go  twenty  miles  an  hour. 

These  are  the  speeds  wanted  on  common 
English  railways.  Foreign  lines  and  excep- 
tional lines  may  have  quite  other  aims. 
With  steeper  lines  and  other  circumstances 
of  trade  and  commerce  and  local  wants  come 
exceptional  engines. 

I.  TAe  £xpras  £ngme. 

How  to  go  sixty  miles  an  hour,  is  therefore 
the  first  chief  condirion  of  the  engineer's  plan 
for  a  locomotive  engine. 

This  problem/to  go  sixty  miles  an  hour,  is 

some  ways  the  easiest,  and  in  others  the 
hardest.  Through  a  tolerably  level  country, 
it  is  easy ;  over  very  steep  roads  it  is  not 
attempted. 

Early  engineers,  men  of  eminence,  had  a 
notion  about  speeds  of  sixty  or  one  hundred 
mites  an  hour,  which  was  curious,  not  un- 
natural, but  disastrous,  costly,  and  wrong. 
But  as  wrong  is  often  merely  the  way  to 
right,  we  shall  do  well  to  follow  out  the  way 
they  went  and  see  where  they  landed. 
Speed  I  speed  at  all  cost !  was  the  cry  of  a 
time.  How  to  get  it  seemed  to  some  easy. 
Let  us  examine  this  question  of  great  go  or 
high  speed  as  it  was  then  treated. 

The  grand  solution  of  the  question  was 
this— 

Great  go  means  great  wheels. 

Little  go  means  litde  wheels. 

There  was  the  mystery  solved !  I  re- 
member in  these  earlier  days  to  have 
seen  an  engine,  built  for  a  great  railway, 
with  wheels  some  twelve  feet  high  or  more. 
It  was  a  strange  sight.  Of  course,  to  carry 
such  wheels,  a  broad  base  was  necessary. 
Our  common  railways  give  five  feet  for  the 
breadth  or  tread  of  the  wheels,  seven  feet 
was  the  width  of  rails  for  these  tall  wheels. 
These  notions  about  big  wheels  giving  great 
speed  to  a  railway  train,  were  one-sided 
exaggeration  of  some  plain  and  simple  truths 
which  we  may  now  examine. 

To  go  sixty  miles  an  hour  by  turning  round 
a  pair  of  wheels,  in  a  locomotive  engine,  is 
a  problem  done  now  in  England  every  day. 
It  is  more  really  wonderful  than  it  now  seems, 
it  is  also  more  simple  than  its  really  marvel- 
lous nature  might  suggest. 

To  go  sixty  miles  an  hour,  it  is  convenient 
to  take  a  pair  of  seven-feet  wheels.  A  wheel 
seven  feet  diameter  measures  twenty-two 
feet  round  the  rim ;  that  is,  if  we  roll  it  along 
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a  road,  it  will  roll  forward  twenty-two  feet 
in  turning  once  round.  In  giving  it  two 
turns  forward  it  will  travel  forty-four  feet 
forward.  In  three  turns  it  will  travel  sixty- 
six  feet ;  and  in  four  turns  round  it  wilt  go 
forward  eighty-eight  feet.  These  numbers 
deserve  to  be  remembered. 

The  value  of  these  numbers  consists  in 
the  fact  that  each  of  them  represents  a 
railway  speed.  If  a  train  travel  forward 
twenty-two  feet  in  a  second  of  time,  it  will 
go  fifteen  miles  an  Hour,  If  a  train  travel 
forward  forty-four  feet  in  a  second  of  time,  it 
goes  thirty  miles  an  hour.  If  it  travfl  sixty- 
six  feet  a  second,  that  gives  forty-five  miles 
an  hour.  If  a  train  travel  forward  eighty- 
eight  feet  a  second,  that  is  our  sought  speed 
of  sixty  miles  an  hour. 

This  brings  us  to  the  important  practical 
result,  that  if  we  wish  a  locomotive  engine 
with  seven-feet  wheels  to  drive  a  train 
forward  sixty  miles  an  hour,  we  must  so  use 
our  power  as  to  compel  these  seven-feet 
wheels  to  go  round  four  times  in  every 
second  of  time,  and  to  take  the  train  forward 
four  times  twenty-two  feet  a  second,  and  so 
give  a  speed  of  eighty-eight  feet  per  second 
to  the  wheels  and  the  train. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  this  speed  to  one's 
self.  In  walking  four  miles  an  hour,  I  move 
my  feet  two  paces  forward  in  every  second 
of  time,  or  say  six  feet  per  second.  My  legs 
are  about  the  same  length  as  the  spokes  of 
the  seven-feet  wheel.  To  go  sixty  miles  an 
hour  my  legs  would  require  to  take  twenty- 
two  steps  in  every  second  of  time  instead  of 
two.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  fancy  such  a 
thing.  But  if  we  take  a  race-horse  we  can 
easier  understand  it.  Imagine  a  race-horse 
able  to  cover  twenty-two  feet  at  a  bound,  and 
able  to  make  four  bounds  in  a  second, 
that  would  give  the  eighty-eight  feet.  This 
our  racing  engine  does  by  four  turns  a  second 
of  its  wheels,  twenty-two  feet  in  girth. 

The  difficulty  of  driving  our  train  sixty 
miles  an  hour  has  now  resolved  itself  into 
giving  out  engine  power  to  make  its  wheels 
turn  round  four  times  each  second,  and  with 
sufficient  grip  on  the  rails  to  drag  the  train 
with  it  at  that  speed.  These  facts  suffice  to 
show  why  an  express  engine  has  a  pair  of 
driving  wheels  something  near  seven  feel 
diameter;  why  those  wheels  have  to  spin 
round  four  times  in  every  second  of  time ; 
why  if  you  stand  by  the  railway  as  it  passes, 
you  feet  a  whirlwind  or  storm  rush  past  you 
al  the  well-known  speed  of  a  hurricane,  or 
eighty-eight  feet  a  second,  one  mile  a  minute, 
and  sixty  miles  an  hour. 


At  sixty  miles  an  hour,  what  load  of 
train  can  the  express  engine  draw?  How 
many  passengers  and  bow  much  luggage  can 
it  con\ey  ? 

At  sixty  miles  an  hour,  the  race-horse  is 
overburdened  if  it  carry  one  heavy  rider; 
seven  pounds  wins  the  race  or  loses  it  How 
many  tons  win  overweight  one  racing  engine? 

At  sixty  miles  an  hour,  our  express  engine 
can  drive  a  train  of  ten  passenger  carriages 
and  two  luggage  vans.  That  we  may  call  a 
weight  of  sixty-six  tons  to  seventy-seven  tons, 
along  a  good  level  line. 

As  our  engine  has  only  one  pair  of  driving- 
wheels  (the  middle  pair),  and  the  two  other 
pairs  merely  help  to  cany  its  own  weight, 
this  middle  pair  has  to  do  all  the  work.  If 
the  load  of  the  whole  engine  itself  be  thirty- 
three  tons,  and  if  each  pair  of  wheels  carry 
its  equal  share  of  the  engine  load,  then  the 
driving-wheels  are  pressed  down  with  eleven 
tons  weight  on  the  rails.  This  is  enough 
pressure  on  the  rails  to  give  the  one  ton  of 
grip  wanted  to  pull  the  train. 

But  the  engine  has  not  only  to  draw  the 
train  of  sixty-six  or  seventy-seven  tons  :  it 
has  to  draw  itself  along  and  to  carry  with  it 
its  own  supply  of  fuel  and  water.  This  is  a 
further  demand,  both  for  additional  grip  on 
ihe  rails  and  for  further  driving  power  in  the 
engine  itself.  That,  however,  is  a  matter  we 
shall  have  to  consider  later  on.  That  we 
may  consider  as  part  of  the  engine's  owa 
affairs,  to  be  considered  afterwards  by  the 
engine-builder  and  engine-driver.  At  pre- 
sent we  are  merely  considering  the  useful 
work  the  engine  has  got  to  do  for  the  n  *' 
way  and  the  public  service,  in  drawing  trains 
of  passengers  and  goods  along  the  line 
railway  at  the  speed  of  the  hurricane  ;  and 
we  have  seen  that  seven-feet,  wheels,  running 
round  four  turns  a  second,  and  forward 
eighty-eight  feet  a  second,  loaded  with  t 
to  eleven  tons  on  the  pair  of  driving-wheels, 
and  having  a  grip  on  the  rails  of  one  ton, 
are  equal  to  the  duty  of  dragging  say  seventy 
tons  weight  of  express  train  sixty  miles  an 

a.  The  Slower  Coupled  Engine. 

If  we  now  see  clearly  what  a  locomotive 
engine  has  to  do,  in  order  to  gain  a  speed  of 
sixty  miles  an  hour,  and  to  draw  after  it  a 
train  of  sixty-six  to  seventy-seven  tons  of 
railway  passengers,  carriages,  and  luggage, 
we  may  next  pass  to  the  question,  what  is 
the  difficulty  of  drawing  a  train,  to  carry 
much  more  weight,  at  a  ^ower  speed  ?  Is  it 
a  greater  difficulty  or  a  less  difficulty  to  draw 
a  heavy  train  slow  or  a  light  train  quick  ? 
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I  give  my  own  opinion  when  I  say  I  think 
it  harder  to  design  an  engine  to  draw  heavy 
loads  slow  than  light  loads  quick.  I  will 
DOW  show  why. 

Suppose  I  take  an  excellent  express 
engine,  such  as  I  have  already  noticed,  with 
its  pair  of  driving-wheels  seven  feet  high ; 
let  us  see  what  I  could  do  with  it  if  I  wanted 
to  take  a  heavy  load  slow.  Suppose  I  attach 
it  to  a  heavy  goods  train,  and  I  should  be 
content  to  take  double  the  weight  at  half 
the  speed.  Would  it  go  ?  No  !  The  wheels 
would  slip,  spin  round,  but  not  go.  The 
reason  of  this  failure  is  not  want  of  go  j  it  is 
want  of  grip. 

To  make  an  engine  fit  for  a  heavier  load 
and  a    smaller  speed,  what  must  we 
Simply  increase  the  grip. 

But  we  have  now  got  all  the  grip  our 
wheels  can  exert  on  rails  in  our  common 
damp  air,  and  we  cannot  get  more. 

Answer. — There  are  two  ways  to  get  more 
grip:— 

First,  Double  the  load  on  the  engine 
driving-wheels. 

Second,  Double  the  number  of  driving- 
wheels. 

Soth  these  ways  have  been  tried. 

If  an  engine  weigh  thirty-three  tons, 
then,  instead  of  spreading  the  load  of  thirty- 
three  tons  equally  among  the  wheels,  why  not 
concentrate  double  the  load  on  one  pair  of 
wheels,  that  pair  being  the  driving-wheels, 
and  so  give  them  double  weight  and  double 
grip  on  the  rails  ? 

That  has  been  tried  and  been  quite  suc- 
cessful, but  it  destroys  the  railway !  Too 
much  weight  on  one  pair  of  wheels  weakens, 
wears  out,  and  breaks  down  the  rails  and 
the  road,  causes  accidents,  and  ruins  the 
railway. 

The  wiser  way  is  the  other  way.  Do  not 
overload  a  single  pair  of  wheels,  load  two 
pair  of  wheels  instead  of  one  pair,  make  two 
|)3irs  both  pull  the  load  equally,  make  both 
do  equal  work ;  and  thus  each  with  a  light 
load  will  together  drag  the  double  load. 
This  way  is  simple  and  good,  and  yet  it 
was  neither  soon  nor  generally  adopted.  It 
seemed  so  much  simpler  and  easier  to  put  a 
double  load  on  one  pair  of  driving-wheels 
than  to  make  two  do  effectual  work  by 
halving  it  between  them,  that  it  was  intro- 
duced slowly  and  uawillingly. 

Coupled  engines,  as  thr.y  are  now  called, 
are  the  one  legitimate  engine  for  the  driving 
of  heavier  loads,  whether  at  higher  speed  or 
at  lower,  for  the  one  effectual  reason  that 
they  give  double  grip  without  doubling  the 


strain  on  the  rails  and  the  road.  This,  then, 
is  the  second  class  of  engines  which  requires 
to  be  provided  for  the  general  traffic  of  an 
ordinary  railway.  They  are  the  class  of 
engines  in  general  use  for  passenger  trains  of 
ordinary  speed.  That  they  are  somewhat 
more  complex  than  engines  with  a  single 
pair  of  driving-wheels  is  true,  but  their  chief 
merit  far  outweighs  slight  difficulties  ' 
defects,  which  able  engine-builders  over- 
come by  wise  ingenuity,  and  knowing 
engine-drivers  foresee  and  take  precautions 
against. 

With  wise  railway  directors,  these  coupled 
engines  should  be  a  favoured  class,  and  with 
able  engineers  they  will  be  wisely  propor- 
tioned to  the  nature  of  work  to  be  done  on 
each  line.  The  diameter  of  the  coupled  pairs 
need  not  be  so  large  as  the  diameter  of  a 
single  express  pair  of  wheels.  A  coupled 
pair  of  wheels,  just  over  six  feet  diameter, 
making  three  turns  round  in  each  second, 
win  go  forward  twenty  feet  a  turn,  or  sixty 
feet  a  second,  or  just  over  forty  miles  an 
hour,  being  the  speed  wanted  for  ordinary 
railway  trains. 

This  second  class  of  engine,  with  four 
wheels  in  couples,  driving  the  train,  will 
draw  a  train  of  the  usual  mixed  class  em- 
ployed in  ordinary  passenger,  luggage, 
and  mixed  traffic,  at  forty  miles  an  hour, 
and  of  double  the  weight  of  an  express 
train,  by  means  of  the  double  grip  of  the 
rails  got  by  the  two  pairs  of  driving-wheels. 
Whereas  the  single  pair  could  take  sixty-six 
to  seventy-seven  tons  load  at  sixty  miles  an 
hour,  this  coupled  engine  wilt  take  a  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  forty  miles  an  hour;  and  this 
is  a  great  convenience  and  a  great  gain. 

3.  Thi  Heavv  Goods  Engine. 

But  a  third  class  of  engine  is  wanted,  pos- 
sessing still  greater  dragging  power ;  and 
that  is  merely  done  by  following  out  what 
was  done  before  to  get  the  coupled  engine. 
The  principle  of  the  coupled  engine  is  this  : 
that  whereas  out  of  six  wheels  which  are 
used  to  carry  the  engine  itself,  only  tvo  are 
used  to  draw  the  train,  we  get  our  second 
engine  by  coupling  a  second  pair  to  tke  first 
pair,  and  making  both  drag  equally  and 
thus  we  double  our  grip  and  our  driggmg 
power. 

Let  us,  then,  take  another  step  the  same 
way.  As  there  are  six  wheels  to  cary  the 
engine,  why  not  make  all  six  do  the  dragging 
as  well  as  the  carrying  ? 

This  was  the  happy  thought  which  g%-e  us 

the  power  to  drag  the  enormous  long  tains 

of  heavy  laden  goods  waggons  which  wi  see 
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passing  along — so  long  that  their  waggons 
seem  countless. 

Couple  all  the  six  wheels  of  an  engine  to 
the  machinery,  in  such  a  way  that  every 
wheel  grips  the  rails  and  drags  the  train, 
and  all  with  equal  power,  and  the  great 
problem  is  done. 

This  is  practically  achieved,  with  consi- 
derable difficulties  which  the  engine-builder 
has  to  conquer,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  care 

I  the  part  of  the  engine-driver  to  prevent 
the  engine  from  hurting  itself  and  hurting 
the  trains  and  the  rails.  For  as  in  othei 
matters,  so  in  engines,  increased  power  gives 
power  to  do  good  or  to  do  harm,  according 
as  its  use  is  wise  or  unwise. 

Engines  with  three  pairs  of  ^iving-wheels 
are  engines  of  triple  dragging  power.  Effec- 
tually they  are  even  more  than  this,  for  the 
following  reason — that,  while  their  grip  on 
rails  is  tripled,  the  power  required  to 
take  their  own  weight  forward  is  very  little 
greater  with  three  couples  of  driving-wheels 
than  with  one  couple. 

This  comes  from  the  fact,  that  the  express 
engine,  with  a  single  pair  of  driving-wheels, 
weighed  nearly  as  much  as  this  goods  engine 
weighs  with  three  pairs.  If  we  take  the 
express  engine  as  being  some  thirty  or  thirty- 
three  tons,  then  the  goods  engine  may  weigh 
thirty-three  to  thirty-six  tons,  and  there  will 
then  be  a  weight  on  each  pair  of  wheels  of 
eleven  or  twelve  tons,  with  merely  this  odds, 
that  in  the  latter  case  all  three  drive  equally. 

In  like  manner,  the  second  class  of  engine 
has  three  pairs  of  carrying  wheels ;  and  of 
these,  two.  pairs  only  are  drivers ;  and  the 

eight  of  this  engine  need  not  be  much 
greater  than  the  engine  with  a  single  pair. 

These  facts  make  it  plain  to  us,  what  an 
enormous  gain  railway  traffic  can  obtain  by 
this  verj  simple  invention  of  coupled  wheels. 
It  has  long  been  known  and  used ;  but  it  is 
not  so  weij  understood,  nor  so  wisely  em- 
ployed, as  to  be  as  universally  and  appro- 
priately applied  as  it  might  be.  It  is  at  once 
1  grand  resource  for  economy,  punctuality, 
efficienty,  and  even  speed  under  difficulty. 

Takiig  now  a  goods  engine,  weighing 
thirty-tiree  to  thirty-six  tons;  giving  it  six 
wheels,  of  fifteen  feet  round  the  rim,  or  a 
little  less  than  five  feet  diameter — making 
only  tvo  turns  of  the  wheel  per  second,  this 
engine  would  drag  a  train  twenty  miles  an 


hour ;  and  making  three  turns  of  the  wheel 
per  second,  would  drag  the  train  thirty  m' 
an  hour;  and  the  weight  of  such  a  tr 
along  the  level  might  be  over  three  hundred 
tons,  or  ten  times  the  weight  of  itself. 

4.  Conclusion  of  the  Design. 

If  the  civil  engineer  who  has  to  settle 
the  design  of  the  locomotive  engines  for 
his  own  railway  is  wise,  he  will  stop  at 
the  point  where  we  have  arrived ;  and 
having  settled  the  weights  of  the  engines, 
the  sizes  and  numbers  of  their  carrying 
wheels  and  driving-wheels,  the  speeds  they 
are  to  go  at,  and  the  weights  of  trains  they 
have  to  draw,  he  will  leave  the  rest  of  the 
design  to  the  engine  builder.  Wise  engineers 
know  that  they  make  a  great  blunder  when 
they  meddle  in  engine  building  an  inch  further 
than  their  own  specialty  requires ;  and  most 
of  the  blunders  in  locomotive  engines — and 
they  are  numerous — come  from  civil  engi- 
neers who  don't  know  enough,  meddling  with 
engine  building,  and  trying  to  show  off  in 
knowledge  and  skill  which  they  have  not  got. 

The  wisest  railway  engineers  I  have  known 
followed  this  course.  They  laid  down  im_ 
ratjvely  the  characteristics  of  the  engines 
wanted  for  the  special  character  of  their  rail- 
way, and  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  traffic ; 
they  selected  the  most  able  and  trustworthy 
men  as  engine  builders,  to  construct  their 
Clones ;  and  they  left  them  to  choose  all 
the  details  on  their  own  responsibility,  and 
to  construct  their  engines  their  own  way. 
have  always  seen  this  mode  of  action  more 
successful  than  the  method  of  meddling  with 
other  men's  work. 

Whether  this  method  has  been  followed  o 
not,  you  can  always  find  out  by  looking  at 
the  assemblage  of  locomotives  to  be  seen 
around  any  great  railway  station.  If  the  line 
has  been  built  and  equipped  by  an  able  and 
responsible  engineer,  you  will  be  struck  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  only  three  varieties 
engines  ;  that  they  are  all  identical  in  those 
three  groups  ;  and  that  there  are  no  varieties, 
or  diversities,  or  deviations  from  the  standard. 
When  you  look  further  into  the  matter,  you 
will  find  tliat  these  engines  look  in  better 
condition  than  other  engines.  Being  identical, 
they  are  better  made,  better  understood,  and 
better  cared  for,  than  ii  they' were  a  various 
multitude,  dissimilar,  worse  understood,  and 
worse  provided  for. 
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p  IGHT  across  the  downs, 

■^^    Up  hill  and  down  hill, 

Where  the  shadowy  upland  frowns 

Underneath  the  mill, 

And  the  sails  whirr  round  and  round 

With  a  lithsome  spring  and  bound. 

All  along  tiie  path. 

Curving  here  and  there. 

Where  the  fragrant  aftermath 

Fondly  scents  the  air. 

And  the  flocks  of  South-Down  sheep 

Browse  along  the  shelving  steep. 

In  the  valley  grows 

Blooming  heath  and  thyme, 
And  a  little  rillet  flows, 
Rippling  rustic  rhyme,— 
Which  a  listening  linnet  learns, 
And  to  melting  music  turns. 

Climbing  up  the  slope. 

Hear  the  sky-ibound  lark 

Sing  his  song  of  joy  and  hope. 

Clear  and  piercing.    Hark ! 

Nearing  heaven  he  soars  and  sings. 

Rippling  on  the  breeze's  wings. 

Here's  an  ancient  oak, 
Ivy  overgrown. 

And  still  it  holds  its  own,— 
Watered  by  the  tiny  all, 
GrecD,  and  bearing  acorns  still. 

Right  across  the  downs, 

Where  the  sea's  in  sight. 
And  the  glowing  sun  embrowns 
Golden  cornfields  bright, 
HamleU,  villages,  and  towns. 
Shimmer  right  across  the  downs. 

B. 
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SKETCH  OF  A  JOURNEY  ACROSS  AFRICA. 

By  VERKEY  LOVETT  CAMERON,  Lieotimakt  Royal  Nam. 


WE  got  under  way  the  day  after  Goimbra's 
atrival,  and  crossiag  the  Lovoi  on  a 
fishing-weir  bridge,  we  entered  the  country  of 
TJssambi. 

Ussambi  is  a  sort  of  debateable  ground 
(like  the  Scottish  marshes  of  old)  between 
Urua  and  Ulflnda.  Tlie  people  say  that 
they  are  properly  under  the  rule  of  Kasongo, 
but  that  they  are  forced  to  pay  tribute  to 
Mata  Yafa  al^o,  as  his  territory  is  so  close, 
especially  on  the,  north-west,  that  he  can 
easily  harry  them  in  case  of  their  opposing 
his  claims.  Besides  the  extortions  they  are 
subjected  to  by  these  two  chiefs,  they  also 
suffer  from  the  raids  of  Msiri(aMnyamwesi), 
who  has  established  himself  at  Katanga  by 
force  of  arms,  and  now  sends  armed  parties 
in  all  directions  in  search  of  slaves  and  other 
plunder.  The  slaves  thus  obtained,  he  sends 
to  Unyanyembe  and  the  West  Coast,  receiving 
in  exchange  doth,  guns,  and  powder.  The 
guns  and  powder  en^le  him  to  retain  his 
position,  and  he  is  also  gieatly  assisted  by 
large  armed  catavans  from  Bih/,  commanded 
by  confidential  slaves  of  Portuguese  who 
use  his  territory  as  a  safe  basis  from  whence 
to  start  their  numecpiu  slaving  expeditions. 
These  Portuguese  aro^JRierally  accompanied 
by  a  few  of  Msiri's  oivilMJeople,  in  order  that 
these  blackguards  may-  be  considered  as 
acting  under  his  orders,  and  thereby  spread- 
ing the  teirbr  of  his  name  far  and  wide ; 
besides  this  advantage,,  he  receives  a  large 
proportion  of  the  slaves  captured  in  these 
raids. 

The  people  of  Ussambi,  growing  wise  by 
experience,  are  now  congregating  in  large 
villages,  well  protected  by  wide  and  deep 
ditches  and  embankments,  and  are  rapidly 
sub-dividing  mto  a  number  of  small  and 
independent  tribes  only  bound  together  by 
the  necessity  of  defence  against  the  common 
enemy  "the  slave  trader."  The  country  of 
Ussambi  is  one  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  well 
watered ;  woods,  meadows,  streams,  and 
cultivated  grounds  succeeding  each  other  in 
agreeable  diversity. 

Whilst  passing  through  Ussambi  I  heard 
that  Mata  Yafa  was  only  a  few  miles 
distant  from  -  my  camp,  being  then  on  his 
way  to  Kafiongo  in  order  to  seek  his  protec- 
tion  and   assistance.     In   consequence   of 


some  unheard-of  cruelties  he  had  committed 
on  women,  an  elder  sister,  whose  rank  was 
nearly  equal  to  his  own,  had  formed  a  con- 
spiracy, saying,  "  I  also  am  a  woman,"  and 
driven  him  out  of  the  country.  He  only 
just  managed  to  escape  with  his  life,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  followers  who  still  remained 
faithful  to  him,  and  when  I  heard  of  him  h& 
was  skulking  along  through  the  jungle, 
afraid  to  enter  any  village.  What  his  recep- 
tion by  Kasongo  may  have  been  is  a 
momentous  question  for  the  peace  of  Central 

Afler  Ussambi  we  came  into  Ultlnda,  part 
of  the  dominions  proper  of  Mata  Yafa, 
whose  own  immediate  relations  and  their 
followers  ate  Warua.  Mr,  Cooley,  in  his 
learned  works  on  Africa,  says  that  Alunda^ 
from  MulQnda,  means  "  wilds,"  but  seems  to 
think  that  the  Pombeiros  who  crossed  from 
Cassand  to  T^t^  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century  were  mistaken  in  talking  of  Anindas 
{WalQnda,  according  to  correct  etj-roology) 
as  a  separate  race.  I  believe  that  Ulftnda, 
being,  in  fact,  almost  entirely  covered  with 
forests,  and  the  people  being  very-  wild  and 
savage,  the  country  is  called  Ulfinda,  or 
"  the  wild  country,"  and  the  people  Walunda, 
or  "  the  wild  people." 

The  chiefs  of  all  the  important  districts 
belong  to  the  dominant  race  of  the  Warua. 

The  huts  of  the  WalClnda  are-smallet  than 
any  other  penhanent  habitations  I  have 
seen  in  Africa,  and  are  as  a  rule  scattered 
about  the  country  in  clusters  of  three  or 
four  situated  in  the  middle  of  small  clearings, 
each  of  which  just  suffices  to  support  the 
one  family  who  inhabits  it. 

Whilst  passing  through  UlQnda  we  crossed 
many  important  affluents  of  the  Lualaba  or 
Congo,  and  in  its  western  one  of  our  camps 
was  close  to  Lulua  (well-known  to  geo- 
graphers), whilst  the  source  of  the  Liambaiy^, 
or  Zambezi,  was  only  ten  or  twelve  miles  to 
the  south  of  us.  I  was  fortunately  able  to  fix 
the  exact  position  of  this  camp  by  a  very 
extensive  set  of  lunars,  and  it  may  in  future 
be  considered  as  a  cmcial  position  for  other 
travellers  to  take  thgir  departure  from. 

After  Uliinda  we  fbrst  passed  through  a 
country  at  present  considered  as  neutral 
ground,  but  which  is  rapidly  being  colonised 
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by  the  people  of  LovaW.  Loval^isa  country 
of  considerable  extent;  the  eastern  portions 
are  very  similar  to  UlUnda,  but  as  we  pro- 
ceeded westward  we  came  upon  large  plains, 
which,  in  the  rainy  season,  are  nearly  covered 
with  water,  and  are  then  well-nigh  impassable. 

It  is  from  these  inundations  that  the 
inhabitants  derive  the  greater  portion  of  their 
wealth.  When  the  waters  are  out,  innumer- 
able fishes,  principally  siluri  (or  mud  fish), 
swarm  forth  from  the  rivers  and  spread  them- 
selves all  over  the  country.  The  inhabitants 
take  advantage  of  the  slight  inequalities  of 
level  to  form  small  dams  by  which,  when  the 
floods  subside,  the  fishes  are-  confined,  and 
are  then  easily  captured  by  the  natives,  who 
dry  them,  and  barter  them  with  passing  cara- 
vans and  with  their  neighbours.  So  eager 
are  the  tribes  on  either  side  for  these  fish, 
that  they  rcfiise  all  other  articles  of  barter 
from  caravans  who  have  passed  through 
these  piscatorial  districts.  I  cannot  admire 
their  taste,  and  I  fancy  that  if  a  Fishmongers' 
Company  existed  in  Africa,  not  only  aportion, 
but  the  whole  amount  brought  for  sale  would 
be  condemned.  In  order  to  gratify  this 
peculiar  taste  of  the  people  we  were  to  meet 
on  our  road,  we  were  obliged  to  lay  in  a 
large  stock  of  this  half-rotten  fish,  and  the 
effluvia  arising  from  it  made  our  camp  nearly 
pestilential. 

The  place  where  we  halted  to  buy  in  our 
cargo  was  very  near  the  point  at  which  Dr. 
Livingstone's  original  route  from  Sekeletu's 
to  Loanda  crossed  mine.  The  chief  be  met 
there  was  the  same  I  saw,  and  he  remem- 
bered Livingstone  well,  owing  to  the  &ct 
of  his  riding  an  ox,  but  I  was  unable  to  fix 
the  eicact  position  of  the  meeting,  as  since 
then  the  chief  has  shifted  the  location  of  his 
vill^e  four  or  five  times. 

In  Loval^  we  had  a  good  many  very 
annoying,  though  not  serious,  troubles  with 
the  natives,  lliey  had  innumerable  fetishes, 
and  every  time  any  fetish  was  offended  afine 
was  levied,  and  as  a  stranger  had  no  means 
of  finding  out  what  was  "  fetish "  and  what 
was  not,  these  fines  were  very  numerous  and 
vexatious.  Certain  trees  might  not  be  cut 
down  to  build  a  camp,  against  others  no  gun 
might  be  leant,  some  paths  might  not  be 
traversed  by  a  stranger,  and  so  on  ad  infi- 
nitum.  As  nearly  every  man  in  Lovalrf  was 
armed  with  a  gun,  they  considered  themselves 
powerful  enough  to  insist  on  all  these  bother- 
mg  regulations.  The  cowardly  bullies  from 
Bih^  now  showed  themselves  in  their  true 
light,  very  diflVrent  from  what  they  appeared 
to  be  in  Urua.    Hiere,  strong  in  the  posses- 


sion of  firearms  (of  which  the  natives  knew 
nothing),  they  robbed  and  maltreated  every 
one;  here  they  cringed  and  sneaked,  and 
were  often  robbed  in  their  turn. 

After  Loval^  we  came  to  Kibokw^,  where 
the  country  began  to  get  more  broken  and  hilly 
thananywehadseenforalongtime,  Wenow 
began  to  ascend  towards  the  western  edge  of 
the  Basins  of  the  Congo  and  the  Zambezi 
Here  the  fish  which  we  had  bought  in  Loval^ 
were  in  demand,  but  I  soon  exhausted  all  ray 
stock,  and  if  I  had  not  been  able  to  purchase 
a  little  cloth  at  a  most  exorbitant  price  from 
some  people  of  Bihrf,  who  were  out  collecting 
beeswax,  we  should  have  starved.  The  only 
product  of  Kibokw^  which  is  exported  is  bees- 
wax. From  the  honey  the  natives  make  a  sort 
of  mead,  which  was  in  taste  very  like  the  strong 
Scotch  ales.  At  one  village  at  which  we  halted 
the  chief  offered  me  some  in  a  china  pint  mug, 
which,  as  I  was  very  thirsty,  I  emptied  at  a 
pulL  He  held  me  in  great  admiration  as 
this  potent  draught  took  no  effect  on  my 
head,  and  followed  me  to  our  two  next  camps 
to  give  me  drink  before  starting  in  the 
mornings.  He  brought  a  little  pot  with  him, 
in  whichhewarmed  the  mead,  and  as  the  morn- 
ings were  then  raw  and  cold  this  "  Doch  an 
dorroch "  did  not  prove  at  all  unacceptable. 
After  Kibokw^  we  passed  out  of  the  basins  of 
the  Congo  and  the  Zamb&i  (the  affluents  of 
which  are  so  interlaced  with  each  other  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  determine  the  actual 
watershed),  and  cameinto  that  of  the  Kwanza. 
After  crossing  the  Kwanza  (which  here  some 
distance  above  the  falls  was  a  fine  navigable 
Stream)  we  arrived  at  Komanant^,  in  Bih^, 
where  Kend^^  (or  Alviz)  had  his  settlement. 
Although  he  said  he  was  a  civilised  man,  his- 
establbhment  was  little  be«er  than  that  of 
the  natives,  and  the  pigs  shared  the  bouses- 
with  him  and  his  friends  as  freely  as  if  they 
paki  the  "  rint." 

At  Komanant^  I  was  ddayed'  a  week 
before  I  could  procure  a  guide  from  Ken- 
A€k€,  to  show  me  the  road  to  the  coast. 
Kend^l^  himself  remained  up  in  Bib^,  in 
order  to  dispose  of  some  of  his  slaves  for 
beeswax  and  ivory ;  the  others  he  retained  to 
sell  at  the  coast. 

When  I  left  Komanant^,  I  had  first  to  go 
to  the  town  of  Kagnomb^,  the  chief  of  Bihtf, 
as  my  guide  would  have  been  afraid  to  re- 
turn if  it  had  been  known  he  had  guided  a 
white  man  through  Bih^  without  taking  him 
to  see  Kagnomb^.  Kagnombd's  town  proved 
to  be  the  largest  I  had  ever  seen  in  Africa, 
but  Kagnorab^  (or,  as  he  called  himself. 
King    Antonio    Kagnomb^    was   a   most 
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despicable  specimen  of  a  negro.  He  said 
he  had  been  to  Loanda,  but  Qie  only  result 
of  his  travels  seemed  to  be  a  grafting  of  the 
worst  European  vices  on  those  already  en- 
grained in  his  nature. 

The  day  I  left  Kagnombd's,  I  arrived  at 
the  settlement  of  Senhor  Guilherm^  Con- 
nives, where  I  was  most  kindly  and  hospit- 
ably received,  and  felt  as  if  I  were  once 
more  getting  into  civilisation.  Senhor  Gon- 
(alves  has  been  settled  at  Bib^  for  about 
thirty-three  years,  and  all  his  establishment 
(for  a  place  in  the  wild)  was  wonderfully 
well  monti.  He  has  planted  orange-trees, 
vineS)  roses,  &c.,  which  all  grow  to  perfec- 
tion. Great  hedges  of  roses,  thirty  feet  high, 
covered  with  blossom!  Senhor  Gon^alves 
was  an  old  officer  of  the  Portuguese  navy, 
and  a  very  gentlemanlike  man,  but  had  be- 
come so  completely  habituated  to  African 
life,  that,  after  a  short  stay  in  Lisbon,  he 
had  felt  obliged  to  return  to  Bihd,  where  he 
had  arrived  only  a  few  days  before  I  did. 
The  day  after,  I  came  to  Senhor  Joao  fiap- 
tista  Ferreira's  settlement,  where  I  was  also 
iilost  kindly  received ;  but  I  am  soiry  to  say 
that  he  is  a  man  calculated  to  do  an  im- 
mense deal  of  harm  in  Africa.  He  has 
travelled  far  (nearly  up  to  Kasongo's  country 
on  one  occasion),  but  being  utterly  unedu- 
cated, and  almost  solely  dependent  on  the 
slave-trade  for  his  profits,  cannot  tail  to 
lower  the  prestige  of  the  "  white  man " 
amongst  the  natives. 

Close  to  the  village  of  Jo&o  Baptista  is 
that  of  Silva  Porto,  famous  for  his  journey 
with  Syde  ibn  Habib  half  across  Atrica. 
His  place  is  now  in  the  charge  of  slaves,  who 
make  frequent  trips  to  Katanga  for  copper, 
slaves,  and  ivory,  whilst  he  himself  lives  in 
comfort  at  BengudLla. 

After  one  day's  halt  at  Joao  Baptista's, 
we  started  for  Bengu^lla,  but  after  only  four 
days'  marching,  we  were  delayed  by  the  ill- 
ness of  the  wife  of  our  chief  native  guide, 
and,  after  all,  had  to  leave  him  with  her,  and 
to  go  on  with  one  of  his  brothers.  Besides 
the  natives,  I  had  also  a  black  Portuguese 
called  Manoel,  from  Dondo,  supplied  to  me 
by  Alviz,  who  formed  a  very  favourable  con- 
trast to  that  individual,  as  he  endeavoured  to 
assist  me  in  every  way  in  his  power. 

When  we  were  on  our  road  again,  we  came 
iuto  the  lovely  and  fertile  country  of  Bai- 
lunda,  the  chief  of  which  I  visited  in  his 
village,  situated  on  a  rocky  hill,  standing  by 
itself  in  the  middle  of  a  plain.  To  reach  his 
hut,  which  was  perched  on  the  very  summit, 
I  had  to  pass  through  no  fewer  than  seven 


stockades ;  besides  this,  the  path  was  so 
steep  in  places,  that  we  had  a  regular 
scramble  to  get  up. 

Two  or  three  days  after  leaving  him  we 
got  into  a  very  mountainous  country,  and  the 
rainy  season  being  in  full  swing,  the  men 
began  to  break  down :  four  or  five  of  them 
had  to  be  carried,  and  one  poor  fellow  died. 
The  day  after  his  death,  I  found  that,  in 
bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  caravan,  I  was 
about  nine  hours  doing  what  might  easily 
be  done  in  three  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, owing  to  the  number  of  men  who 
were  unable  to  march,  and  who  kept  on 
halting.  On  my  arrival  in  camp,  I  therefore 
made  up  my  mind  to  throw  away  everything 
I  could  possibiy  spare,  and  pressing  on  to 
the  coast,  now  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
miles  distant,  with  a  few  of  the  best  men  to 
Send  back  assistance  to  the  others.  I  accoid- 
igly  threw  away  boat,  remains  of  tent  bed, 
^eiything  but  a  blanket  and  a  shift  of 
clothes. 

The  next  morning  I  went  on  with  Manoel 
and  six  other  men,  and  after  five  days'  stiff 
marching  across  a  very  rough  and  moun- 
tainous country,  arrived  at  Katomb^la,  a 
suburb  of  Bengu^Ila. 

Here  I  was  most  warmly  welcomed  by 
Monsieur  Charles  Cauchoix,  an  ex-lieutenani 
of  the  French  navy,  who  rendered  me  every 
assistance  in  his  power.  The  day  I  got  in, 
scurvy  broke  out  with  great  violence  on  me, 
and  by  the  evening  I  found  I  could  neither 
speak  nor  swallow.  Cauchoix  started  off 
with  me  in  a  hammock  for  Bengudia  at  two 
A.M.,  to  place  me  at  once  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Cavacho,  in  charge  of  the  militar}- 
hospital  there,  to  whose  kind  and  scientiiic 
treatment  I  in  a  great  measure  owe  my  life. 
The  Portuguese  Governor,  Major  Brito,  was 
most  kind,  giving  lodgmg  and  rations  to 
my  men,  and  from  him  and  ail  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Bengu^lla  I  received  every  sort  of 
hospUality. 

After  about  a  fortnight  at  BenguSla,  I 
was  given  a  passage  for  myself  and  followers 
to  Loanda  on  board  the  Portuguese  mail 
steamer  Btr^o.  When  we  arrived  at  Loanda, 
I  landed  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  got  up 
to  the  consul's  before  he  knew  of  my  arrival. 
I  was  not  a  very  prepossess ing-lookmg  indi- 
vidual at  the  time,  but  when,  on  his  coming 
out,  I  said,  "  Come  to  report  myself  from 
Zanzibar — overland,"  he  caught  hold  of  me 
by  both  shoulders,  and  said,  "  Cameron,  by 
God  I " 

Captain  Hopkins  (the  consul)  did  evcry- 
^iiig  he  possibly  could  for  me,  and  I  shall 
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never  be  able  to  repay  all  his  kindness  to 
me.  The  other  English  at  Loanda,  Messrs. 
Newton,  Carnegie,  and  others,  received  and 
vrelcomed  me  most  warmly,  and  the  time  I 
was  obliged  to  stay  there  till  I  could  get  my 
men  started  for  Zanzibar,  passed  away  far 
more  pleasantly  than  sojourns  on  the  West 
Coast  usually  do. 

My  most  cordial  thanks  are  also  due  to 
the  Governor-General,  Admiral  Andrad^,  and 
his  aide-de-camp,  Lieutenant  Mello,  of  the 
Portuguese  navy.  The  latter,  having  served  in 


our  own  navy  for  some  years,  was  quite  an 
Englishman  in  his  ideas,  and  always  was 
considered  as  one  of  the  English  society  at 
Loanda.  As  soon  as  my  men  were  des- 
patched, I  started  for  England  by  the  next 
homeward-bound  English  steamer,  and,  after 
a  tedious  and  uneventful  voyage  of  fifty-four 
days,  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the  zndof 
April.  I  think  I  may  now  say  good-bye  to 
my  readers,  and  hope  that  they  will  ^et 
throt^h  their  "  Journey  across  Africa  "  with 
less  difficulty  than  I  did. 


KNOWLEDGE   WORKETH   FAITH. 


"  TlwT  llul  kDow  TbT  Dame  wOl  pat 

THE  Name,  according  to  Eastern  usage, 
stands  for  the  attributes,  the  character, 
of  the  person,  for  that  by  which  we  are  able 
to  know  Him,  and  understand  what  He  is. 
So  that  we  may  take  this  sentence  to  mean — 
they  that  know  Thy  character,  who  know  what 
Thou  art,  will  put  their  trust  in  Thee,  because 
of  what  they  know.  The  knowledge  will  lead 
to  the  trust,  which  is  trust  in  a  person-— "in 
Thee."  This  is  a  testimony  to  the  per- 
sonality of  God.  It  throws  the  light  of 
David's  pious  thought  and  feeling  (assuming 
the  psalm  to  be  his)  on  that  question  of  a 
personal  God  and  of  the  possibility  of  know- 
ing Him,  with  which,  in  these  days,  many 
minds  are  exercised.  To  him,  as  to  every 
man  of  a  thoughtful  spirit,  life  must  have 
been  fuU  of  mystery — nature  full  of  wonder. 
The  man  who  wrote  the  words,  "  Thou  hast 
beset  me  behind  and  before,  and  laid  Thine 
hand  upon  me.  Such  knowledge  is  too  won- 
derful for  me :  it  is  high,  I  cannot  attain 
unto  it," — had  doubtless  felt  his  spirit  over- 
whelmed within  him  at  the  awful  thought  of 
the  all-encompassing  power  to  which  all  the 
powers  of  his  own  life  were  as  nothing.  He 
who  wrote,  "  When  I  consider  Thy  heavens, 
the  work  of  Thy  gngeis,  the  moon  and  the 
stars  which  Thou  hast  ordained,  what  is 
man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  liim,  and  the 
son  of  man  that  Thou  visitcst  him  ?  " — must 
have  realised,  as  keenly  as  any  of  us  can,  the 
difficulty  of  understanding  how  any  power,' 
so  vast  as  to  be  able  to  rule  those  heavenly 
hosts  and  to  manifest  its  control  throughout 
the  universe,  can  yet  stand  in  an  intimate 
relation  to  man,  "whose  breath  is  in  his 
nostrils,"  and  who  is  "crushed  before  the 
moth,"  and  can  in  any  way  be  known  by 
him.     And  vet  David  not  out  of  these  difii- 


Ihiit  tniit  in  Thfc"— Puui  ix.  lo. 

culties,  and  into  a  region  wiiere  they  did  not 

trouble  him,  not  by  the  road  of  scepticism, 
but  by  that  of  faith.  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
shut  his  eyes  to  every  diSiculty,  and  closed 
his  mind  against  every  doubt,  resolving  that 
in  spite  of  all  he  would  stick  to  his  child- 
hood's belief  in  the  God  of  whom  Moses  had 
written,  of  whom  Samuel  had  spoken,  in 
whom  Israel  had  been  taught  to  believe. 
That  is  not  the  way  of  faith,  but  of  credulity ; 
not  of  the  mind  that  is  ready  to  learn,  but 
of  the  mind  that  is  ready  to  be  imposed  upon, 
and  subdued  to  serve  the  ends  of'those  who 
impose  upon  it.  But  David's  was  the  mind 
and  spirit  to  which  all  highest  truth  reveals 
itself,  the  earnest  mind,  the  reverent  spirit. 
preserved,  by  its  own  delicate  instinct,  from 
hard  self-confidence,  from  impatient  discon- 
tent, from  hasty  judgments  upon  the  mysteries 
of  life, — that  is  content  to  say,  "  With  Thee 
is  the  fountain  of  life ;  in  Thy  light  shall  J 
see  light"  To  a  man  in  whom  was  such  a 
spirit,  the  world  with  all  its  varied  scenes, 
and  life  with  its  manifold  changes,  and  nature 
with  its  stately  order,  brought  revelations  of 
that  which  was  greater  than  themselves.  In 
these  he  recognised  the  ways  of  One,  who, 
though  Himself  "past  finding  out,"  was  yet 
made  manifest  in  these.  Where  the  man  of 
a  hard  and  doubting  mind,  and  unresponsive 
spirit,  saw  and  heard  only  the  common  sights 
and  sounds  of  nature,  which  disclosed 
nothing  that  had  a  spiritual  meaning,  he 
could  see  an  invisible  haad  stretching  forth 
the  heavens  like  a  curtain,  and  scooping  out 
the  channels  of  the  great  deep ;  clothing  ihe 
sunny  slopes  with  the  vine  and  olive ;  send- 
ing the  springs  into  the  valleys  that  run  among 
the  hills.  In  the  earthquake  and  volcano  he 
discerned  the  n.rt  of  one  whn  Inokrd   on  th* 
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earth  and  it  trembled,  who  touched  the  hills 
and  they  smoked.  In  the  thunder  he  heard 
the  voice  of  the  Eternal  dividing  the  flames 
of  fire,  and  making  the  wilderness  to  shake. 
In  the  unbroken  order  oi  nature,  which 
marches  on  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year 
lo  year,  "  unhasting,  unresting,"  he  saw,  not 
a  dull  and  soul-less  force  doing  its  woA  with 
ihe  harsh  precision  of  a  machine,  but  the  con- 
litant  expression  of  the  will  of  a  Ruler,  of 
whose  infinite  kingdom  order  must  ever  be 
the  law :  he  perceived  day  onto  day  utter- 
ing speech,  and  night  unto  night  teaching 
knowledge,  and  a  kindly  power  crowning  the 
ye3j  with  goodness,  so  that  the  earth  was 
satisfied  with  the  fruit  of  His  works.  In 
the  course  of  his  own  life,  and  of  the  lives 
of  those  around  him,  he  beheld  like  evidences 
of  a  gracious  influence  guiding  and  con- 
trolling. That  power,  which  he  acknow- 
ledged to  be  too  great  and  wonderful  for 
him  to  understand,  he  yet  knew  to  be  one 
from  whose  oversight  and  care  he  could  not, 
even  if  he  would,  escape.  The  wings  of  the 
morning  would  not  carry  him  beyond  its 
reach.  The  darkness  of  midnight  would  not 
hide  him  from  the  Presence,  before  which 
the  night  shone  even  as  the  day.  And  all 
this,  not  because  he  was  a  man  of  poetic 
imagination,  whose  spirit  naturally  rose  &om 
the  earth  to  those  "  high  regions  where  the 
pure  fonns  dwell  ,•"  but  because  he  was  of 
that  reverent  and  humble  heart  which  is 
fitted  to  receive  divine  revelation,  and  able 
to  lay  hold  of  those  things  which,  while 
hidden  from  "the  wise  and  prudent,"  are 
"revealed  to  babes."  He  came,  through  the' 
discipline  of  life,  through  his  observation  of 
nature,  through  his  acquaintance  with  men 
and  tlungs,  to  know  the  name  of  the  Lord ; 
that  is,  to  detect  in  all  these  the  revelation  of 
a  divine  character  and  will  and  government, 
and  to  master  the  great  fact,  true  for  all  ages 
and  generations  of  men  under  all  creeds  and 
dispensations,  that  life  is  an  Education,  in 
which  there  is  a  divine  power  on  the  tide  of 
what  is  good  and  true.  But  David  did  not 
stop  at  this.  The  discovery  of  a  power  that 
"  makes  for  righteousness"  was  not  enough  for 
his  spirit  to  rest  on,  A  power,  after  all,  is 
abstract  and  impersonal.  Faith  requires  a 
person.  And  David  rose  to  the  idea  of  a 
Divine  Person.  He  felt  that  the  manifesta- 
tions of  order,  of  control,  of  intelligence,  of 
righteouiness,  which  he  discerned  m  nature 
and  in  life,  bore  witness  to  a  living  source  of 
all  that  was  fair  and  true  and  right.  He  felt 
(hat  these  were  not  mere  phases  or  properties 
of  nature,  but  were  the  cbaracteristicE  of  a 


living  Being.  They  who  came  to  fcnoT  tbes^ 
read  in  them  the  letters  of  a  "  name,"  the 
name  of  the  All-wise,  Almighty,  Everlasting, 
and  saw  in  tbem  the  parts  of  a.  Divine 
character. 

What  we  learn  of  the  world,  of  nature, 
and  of  human  life,  teaches  us  that  encir- 
chng  these  are  certain  laws  that  rule  not 
only  the  visible  universe,  but  the  heart 
and  conscience  of  mankind, — that  there  is 
over  all  a  certain  controlling  order,  and  an 
unseen  but  awful  power  everywhere  making 
itself  to  be  felt.  And  if  we  consider  these 
hcedfully,  as  those  who  wish  to  master  their 
meaning  must,  we  pcrcdve  that  the  law,  the 
order,  the  power  are  pervaded  by  one  pur- 
pose and  marked  by  one  character,  are  parts 
of  a  great  whole ;  and  this  conducts  us  to  the 
belief  in  one  mind  and  will  in  which  th^ 
must  have  originated,  and  of  irtiich  they  are 
the  manifestations.  It  is  much  the  same 
lesson  that  SL  Paul  teaches  when  he  says, 
"  Experience  worketh  hope."  He  does  not 
mean  that  our  experience  of  ourselves  or  our 
experience  of  Others  leads  us  to  be  hopeful 
for  ourselves,  or  for  them,  or  to  think  btxtti 
of  ourselves  or  of  them,  for  such  experience 
too  often  creates  only  disappointment  aitd 
distrust ;  but  experience  of  life,  of  its  trials, 
crosses,  lessons,  and  of  the  ways  of  God 
which  we  leam  to  trace  through  all  these, 
"  worketh  hope,"  leads  us  to  hope  in  His 
unfailing  goodness,  to  believe  th^  behind  all 
darkness  there  is  light,  to  trust 

'Win  bs  Cul  (oal  o™— 

To  pali(i  ot  nalum,  >im  af  will, 

De&cU  of  doubt,  ud  Uisti  of  blood." 

And  so,  too,  we  may  say  knowledge  worketh 
faith.  Experience  of  the  ways  by  which  we 
are  led  through  life,  if  we  be  thoughtful  and 
earnest,  leads  us  to  understand  the  character 
of  God  who  leads  us ;  and  to  understand  His 
character  is  to  have  faith  in  Him.  "  They  that 
know  Thy  name  will  put  their  trust  in  Thee." 
This,  which  was  the  experience  of  the  writer 
of  this  ninth  psalm,  should  be  ouis  also.  If  it 
is  not,  I  suspect  the  fault  is  our  own :  it  cer- 
'nly  is  not  His  who  tries  to  guide  our  Mr 
a  good  and  noble  issue.  We  sometimes 
hear  people  complaining  of  the  way  by  whiw 
'they  are  led,  and  of  their  lot  in  life.  We 
hear  it  said  of  this  man  or  the  other,  "  Oh  ! 
the  world  has  gone  against  him.  He  has  got 
soured,  or  hardened,  or  has  fallen  into  un- 
belief; and  Uttle  wonder,  ibr  his  burden  was 
too  heavy.  Poor  man !  he  never  had  a 
fair  chance."  Men  speak  about  heresy  and 
atheism,  but  there  is  no  kind  of  talk  fuller  of 
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heresy  and  aOieism  than  this ;  for  this  would 
imply  that  God  cared  so  little  about  the  life 
of  His  creatures  that  He  laid  down  no  plan 
of  it  for  them ;  that  He  cither  took  no  care 
as  to  what  should  befall  them,  or  deliberately 
sent  them  temptations  which  they  could 
not  resist,  and  burdens  which  they  could 
not  carry;  and,  though  Himself  the  foun- 
tain of  light,  allowed  them  to  sink  down  into 
the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever,  with- 
out stretching  out  a  hand  to  help.  What 
kind  of  God  would  this  be  ?  Is  it  possible 
to  imagine  that  God,  if  He  be  indeed  pos- 
sessed of  divine  goodness  and  power,  could 
«^-er  send  His  children  anything  that  is  not 
intended  to  bring  them  nearer  to  Himself — 
that  is  not,  if  they  will  use  it  rightly,  a  road 
by  vhich  they  may  come  to  Him— or  that 
anything  could  proceed  from  Him  whidi 
should  tend  to  sfatice  confidence  or  extin- 
guish faith  ?  If  the  result  of  aught  that  be- 
falls ns  in  life  is  to  do  this,  we  may  be  sure 
we  are  using  the  disciplines  of  life  wrongly, 
that  we  are  turning  away  from  them  because 
of  their  paiofiilness,  and  refusing  to  receive 
them  as  the  messages,  nay,  as  the  very  gifts, 
of  God ;  that  we  arc  looking  on  them  as 
if  they  were  accidental  mischances  and 
troubles,  and  not  as  though  they  were  parts 
of  a  divine  plan  laid  down  for  us  by  z 
Father.  For  each  man's  life  is  a  plan  of 
God.  We  may  thwart  the  plan,  and  by  so 
doing  bring  evils  and  pains  upon  ourselves ; 
but  these,  too,  come  not  at  random.  They 
proceed  from  God  as  the  inevitable  results, 
or,  in  other  phrase,  the  natural  recompenses, 
of  having  gon«  against  His  law  and  will. 
There  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  these  recom- 
penses. They  are  the  efl'ect  of  which  our 
transgression  is  the  cause.  They  come  to 
us  along  the  road  of  absolute  law.  If  we 
would  keep  out  of  their  reach,  wc  must  do 
the  will  of  God — do  what  is  right :  not  doing 
right  because  it  is  His  will,  but  doing  His 
will  because  it  is  right 

The  faith  to  which  God  would  lead  ns — 
that  trust  in  Him  which  knowledge  of  His 
character,  as  revealed  in  His  laws  and 
dealings,  should  work  in  us—is  not  the 
mere  confidence  with  which  the  mind 
assents  to  a  proposition  which  it  sees  to  be 
true,  or  accepts  a  fact  of  which  it  has 
sutGcient  proof.  It  is  the  spirit  of  trustful- 
ness, and  act  of  trust,  in  which  one  being 
commits  itself  to  another,  in  the  assurance 


that  the  other  is  worthy  of  the  trust.  If  you 
ax  travelling  through  a  strange  land,  and 
have  to  find  your  own  way.  you  seek  a  guide 
who  can  lead  you  whither  you  wish  to  go. 
If  you  are  wise,  you  will  not  take  any  one 
of  whose  ability  you  cannot  get  some  evi- 
dence, of  whose  past  services  you  do  not 
receive  a  good  account,  whofti  others  who 
have  travelled  with  him  do  not  recommend. 
But  if  you  do  find  such  an  one,  you  will 
wholly  trust  yourself  to  his  guidance,  and 
act  on  no  advice  but  his.  Having  come  to 
know  his  name,  you  will  trust  in  him.  And 
jnst  so  on  the  great  life  journey.  If  we  are 
careful  to  inquire,  as  those  who  realty  wish 
to  make  their  way  safely,  wc  shall  discover 
that  there  is  one  Guide  who  has  never  been 
known  to  mislead ;  and,  once  con\'inced  of 
that,  we  will  entrust  ourselves  to  Him,  to  be 
by  Him  guided,  governed,  and  kept  for  ever. 
We  will  say  to  Him,  "  Wc  commit  ourselves 
to  Thee.  If  the  road  be  rough,  we  shall  not 
complain,  for  Thou  art  leading  us  thereby. 
If'the  night  be  dark,  we  shall  not  be  afraid, 
for  Thou  art  with  us.  We  will  obey  Thy 
voice  in  all  perplexity  and  temptation — Thy 
voice  as  it  speaks  to  us  in  our  conscience, 
or  in  Thy  word.  We  will  look  at  all  times 
to  Him  who  has  passed  by  this  way  before 
us,  who  came  from  Thee  and  returned  to 
Thee,  and  so  we  shall  be  safe."  It  is  only 
as  we  thus  trust  ourselves  to  God  that  the 
true  spiritual  life  oin  grow  within  us,  "  Be 
it  unto  you  accerding  to  your  faith"  is  the 
principle  laid  down  by  Christ,  and  always 
true  of  all  spiritual  life.  There  is  no  law  of 
the  spiritual  kingdom  more  true  and  more 
universal.  The  life  of  science  ^rows  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  of  discovery,  the  life 
of  knowledge  according  to  the  proportion  of 
learning,  the  life  of  the  Spirit  according  to 
the  proportion  of  faith.  For,  the  life  of  the 
Spirit  is  the  Divine  life,  the  life  of  Christ  re- 
produced in  us ;  and  it  is  only  as  we  trust 
ourselves  to  God  the  Father,  through  Him 
the  Son,  that  the  Divine  can  enter  into  us 
and  find  a  home  wherein  it  may  abide  and 
grow — grow  to  that  perfect  rigtiteousness 
which  no  law  can  create,  but  which  is  the 
fruit  of  faith,  and  to  that  perfect  fellowship 
with  the  Father  which  those  only  can  attain 
in  whom  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Son,  the  Spirit 
which  quickens  the  eternal  life  which  is  "  hid 
with  Christ  in  God,"  but  made  manifest  in 
those  who  are  united  to  God  through  Him. 

R.    HERBERT  STQRY,  D.D. 
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IN  ICELAND.     - 

III. — THE  SULPHUR    MotjNTAlNS. 


■p  EYKJAVIK,  where  we  spent  at  d 
-*^    intervals  as    much  as    a   montl 


different 

month,  was 
unusually  lively  last  year,  owing  to  the  sitting 
of  the  first  Alting  or  parliament  of  Iceland, 
since  the  recent  grant  of  a  constitution. 
Till  the  other  day  the  Danes,  though  their 
own  government  is  constitutional,  were  de- 
spotic in  Iceland,  not  from  right  of  conquest, 
or  any  other  right,  for  when  they  acquired 
the  island  by  treaty  they  were  pledged  to 
uphold  its  old  laws,  but  simply  because  they 
were  the  strongest.  Indeed,  the  history  of 
the  connection  between  Iceland  and  Denmark 


was,  till  quite  lately,  a  mere  history  of  wrongs. 
A  country  dependent  on  trade  for  all  its  com,. 
for  the  very  necessaries  of  life,  especially  re- 
quires free  trade,  but  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  Danes  imposed  on  Iceland  a  com- 
mercial bondage  almost  incredible  in  its 
injustice.  The  government  sold  to  certain 
Danish  merchants,  at  a  high  price,  the 
absolute  monopoly  of  the  Icelandic  trade  > 
no  Icelander  was  allowed  to  trade  with  any 
but  a  Dane,  not  even  with  a  countryman. 
He  could  not  l^ally  sell  a  Ash  at  sea  ta 
another  ship.     The   Danes    imposed  their 


own  prices  on  exports  and  imports;  what 
these  were  we  may  judge  from  an  instance. 
The  skippund  (a  certain  weight  of  fish)  was 
in  1782  worth  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars 
in  the  outer  markets,  but  in  Iceland  it  had 
to  be  sold  to  the  Danes  at  seven  dollars. 
No  wonder  that  the  population  diminished, 
that  lands  were  deserted,  enterprise  lan- 
guished, and  the  deep-sea  fishing  fell  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  where  it  remains 
to  this  day.  The  wonder  seems,  not  that 
the  country  retrograded,  but  that  it  existed, 
that  the  love  of 'it  was  strong  enough  to 
enable  the  people  to  fight  the  battle  at  all 
against  such  a  severe  climate  and  such 
disastrous  laws.  The  year  after  this  mono- 
poly was  first  imposed,  it  is  on  record 
that  three  hundred  people  died  of  famine. 
But  when   more  than  a   century  later  the 


misfortunes  of  the  great  volcanic  eruptions  of 
1783  were  added  to  the  other  burdens,  and 
nine  thousand  people  had  perished  from 
want,  at  last  the  Danes  consented  to 
relax  their  code  so  far  as  to  make  trade 
legal  with  all  Danish  subjects,  which  had  an 
immediate  good  effect.  Since  that  time  the 
restrictions  have  been,  though  very  gradually, 
removed,  and  since  1854  trade  has  been  free. 
The  population,  in  spite  of  a  good  deal  of 
emigration,  is  now  steadily  on  the  increase, 
and  the  country  thrives,  but  it  may  be 
observed  that  till  quite  lately  it  has  not  had 
any  fair  chance.  Now  that  it  forms  so  large 
a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  reduced  Danish 
monarchy,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  that 
government  will  in  all  ways  fostet  and 
develop  the  island,  instead  of  actually  prey- 
ing upon  its  resources.     I  cannot  here  enter 
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upon  the  dry  subject  of  the  new  constitution, 
but  though  it  seems  not  yet,  to  British  ideas, 
sufficiently  free  from  government  trammels, 
no  doubt  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
as  was  the  visit  of  the  King  of  Denmark  at 
the  Millenaiy  of  r874. 

The  Alting  worked  and  talked  in  rooms  at 
the  college  all  through  the  hot  weather  of 
July  and  August — it  is  to  be  hoped  to  good 
purpose  ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  August 
there  was  a  great  departure  of  country  mem- 
bers, who  rode  off  in  the  holiday  mood  of 
people  who  had  got  through  a  hard  task, 
attended  by  a  cavalcade  of  friends,  who  some 
miles  off  shared  with  them  a  lively  picnic 
and  parting  stirrup-cup.  A  picnic,  ending 
perhaps  in  a  dance,  is  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment at  Reykjavik,  and  seems  a  merry  one, 


houses,  we  came  out  on  the  great  lava 
stream  which  spreads  over  most  of  the  south- 
west promontory  of  Reykjanes.  Far  and 
wide  we  could  only  see  a  great  blackened 
plain,  broken  up  by  the  shattered  shapes 
that  surged  out  of  it,  in  which  imagination 
could  trace  towers  and  pinnacles,  or  a  bear, 
or  a  dragon,  winged  and  barbed,  anything 
but  respectable  rocks  and  stones.  The 
lava  over  which  we  rode  was  often  marked 
with  swirUng  ripples,  as  if  suddenly  con- 
gealed in  the  act  of  boiling,  often  tilted  up 
steeply,  by  a  newer  stream  that  had  forced  a 
way  beneath  it,  constantly  traversed  by 
cracks  made  in  cooling,  which  widened  in 
places  into  cavernous  pits  whose  sides  were 
decked  with  delicate  ferns,  rock  flowers,  and 
cistus ;  but  above  grew  nothing  but  a  grey 
and  yellow  lichen,  giving  the  impression  that 


especially  the  gallop  home  in  the  evening, 
as  every  one,  even  foreign  sailors,  must  ride. 
Reykjavik  became  to  us  quite  a  home.  We 
were  given  pleasant  rooms  in  the  hospitable 
house  of  our  guide  and  his  wife ;  the  view 
of  the  Fiord  from  our  windows,  of  which  I 
gave  a  sketch  in  a  former  number,  was 
charming ;  but  after  all  it  was  a  town,  indeed 
the  focus  of  our  ideas  was  adjusted  into 
feeling  that  it  was  a  capital  city,  and  we 
longed  for  the  wilds  again.  So,  it  was  with 
no  small  satisfaction  that  one  lovely  summer 
day,  we  journeyed  with  ten  ponies  along  a 
good  road  to  the  merchant  station  of 
Hafnar  Fiord,  bound  for  the  conical  range 
of  Sulphur  Mountains  to  the  south  at 
Krisuvik.  Beyond  this  pretty  sea  inlet, 
with  its  bustle,  shipping,  and  neat  wooden 


a  long  stillness  had  succeeded  the  commo- 
tion of  ancient  times.  The  hills  near  which 
we  rode  were  like  arange  of  gigantic  cinders, 
and  still  smoking  in  places :  we  crossed 
them  where  a  peak  had  evidently  collapsed, 
and  formed  a  caldron -shaped  valley  or 
enormous  crater  called  the  Kettle.  On  the 
other  side,  steaming  yellow  streams  ran 
down  the  black  gullies,  and  great  discon- 
nected rocks,  too  big  to  be  called  boulders, 
strewed  the  gloomy  valley  beneath.  I  had 
years  ago  seen  Vesuvius  in  eruption,  and 
been  on  the  edge  of  red-hot  lava  streams, 
but  for  stem  imprcssiveness  it  was  not  to 
compare  with  this  bumt-out  landscape ; 
there  was  about  it  a  forlorn  horror  and  .-. 
far-spread  desolation  that  are  indescribable  ; 
it  looked  as  if  no  one  had  ever  been  there 
before — like  a   lunar    landscape  in  a   tele- 
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scope  ;  and  the  veiy  bad  language  *  we  had 
heaid  apphed  to  Icelandic  scenery,  which 
had  seemed  such  a.  libel  in  the  soft  valleys  of 
the  west,  or  among  the  grand  hills  of  the 
north,  we  now  felt  was  quite  accounted  for. 
We  lodged  for  two  nights  in  the  tiny  chapel 
at  JCrisuvik,  apparently  calculated  for  one 
hennit  only,  and  more  like  an  old  clothes 
shop  than  a  church,  owing  Co  the  garments 
hanging  from  the  beams.  £ut  very  refresh- 
ing was  the  verdure  and  the  view  over  the 
sea  at  Kiisuvik  j  even  the  bog  was  refreshing 
after  the  journey  over  these  hideous  hills. 

We  visited  next  day  the  neighbouring 
sulphtir-mine,  at  present  unworked ;  and  a 
curious  place  it  was.  A  valley  and  hillside 
of  hot  white  clay  traversed  by  a  yellowish 
bum,  with  a  back^ound  of  black  rocks 
and  red  corries.  Bright-coloured  varieties  of 
stones  and  mud  were  strewn  about,  formed 
no  doubt  by  the  play  of  sulphur  and  ferric 
compounds,  and  the  whole  place  was  dotted 
with  puf]^  of  vapour,  in  which  some  of 
the  sulphur  was  escaping  into  the  air,  in 
combination,  to  judge  by  the  smell,  with 
hydrogen ;  but  a  good  deal  was  deposited  in 
powder  or  crystals  round  each  little  crater, 
and  more  might  no  doubt  be  condensed. 
In  the  wide  valley  below  lay  a  little  lake  of 
as  intense  a  blue-green  as  any  in  Switzerland ; 
great  boulders  strewed  its  desolate  shores, 
and  more  cinder-shaped  bills  trended  away 
northward,  glowing  red  and  purple  in  the 
brilliant  atmosphere.  We  went  cautiously 
over  the  hot  white  mud  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  where  the  red  rocks  edged  the  white  clay, 
gathering  various  specimens  of  the  mineral 
called  here  Krisuvik,  copper  carbonates,  and 
pretty  crystals  of  sulphur,  these  last  not 
proving  afterwards  stable.  It  seems  a  pity 
that  all  this  mineral  wealth  should  lie  here 
neglected,  but  the  difficulty  of  transport 
must  be  against  the  profitable  working  of 
this  mine. 

We  returned  to  Reykjavik  by  the  shores 
of  a  clear  green  lake,  which  has  lately  sunk  so 
much  in  its  bed  as  to  make  it  possible  to 
ride  beneath  the  precipices  that  descend, 
however,  in  places  so  sheer  into  the  water  as 
to  make  deep  fording  necessary ;  it  was  a 
pretty  ride  on  that  lovely  day,  though 
nothing  could  be  gloomier  than  the  scarred 
aspect  of  the  mountains  all  round  where  no 
grass  grew.  This  is  a  much  easier  way  to 
Krisuvik  than  the  one  over  the  lava,  which 
was  fonnerly  the  only  one,  and  before  long 
we  had  reached  a  pleasant   grassy  regii 
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fragrant  with  juniper  and  bog  myrtle,  where 
quick  riding  was  possible  again.  We. made 
a  last  halt  by  the  banks  of  a  mysterious  little 
river,  called  the  Kallir  k,  which  here,  after  a 
bright  and  brawling  course,  disappears 
suddenly  into  a  cleft  in  the  lava  crust,  and 
must  find  some  cavernous  way  to  the  disant 
sea. 

Our  appetite  for  what  might  be  called 
sub-volcanic  wonders  being  rather  whetted 
than  appeased,  we  started  again  on  the  ist 
of  September  to  explore  the  promontory  of 
Reykjanes,  the  scene*  of  re(%nt  as  well  as 
ancient  volcanic  agitation,  there  having 
been  a  great  disturbance  here  in  the  year 
1831,  at  which  time  one  of  the  G^owl 
Skerries  tumbled  into  the  sea.  From  Hafner 
Fiord  we  followed  the  line  of  coast  over 
dull  nnpicturesque  lava,  disintegrated  into  a 
stony  flat,  and  bearing  the  same  relation  in 
interest  to  that  near  I^isuvik  that  a  moraine 
does  to  a  glacier.  The  rough  track  was 
chiefly  marked  by  deep  yellow  mud.  In  bad 
weather  it  would  have  been  most  dreaiy, 
but  what  place  would  not  be  transfigured  by 
so  pure  an  atmosphere  that  the  smallest 
details  of  the  distant  mountain  range  were 
quite  interesting  from  their  clearness ;  and 
so  bright  a  sunshine  that  the  browns  and 
greys  of  the  rocky  waste  shone  with  jewel- 
like  lustre  against  the  blue  sea  t 

On  the  second  afternoon  we  came  to  a 
sort  of  grass  oasis  on  the  lava  field,  and  it 
was  pleasant  to  have  turf  once  more  under 
the  ponies'  feet. 

We  soon  reached  Kirkjuvogr,  which  con- 
sists of  three  large  timber  farm-houses,  each 
with  its  own  numerous  out- buildings,  and  a 
good-sized,  well-kept  black  and  white  church. 
Everything  here  was  neat  and  thriving  ;  the 
turf  walls  were  trimmed  to  the  utmost 
straightness,  the  houses  were  dean,  the 
wind,  even  after  it  had  blown  over  the  fanns, 
was  deliciously  fresh  and  sweet  and  laden 
doubtless  with  ozone,  for  close  by  the  great 
Atlantic  rollers  were  riding  in  from  the  west, 
and  dissolving  on  the  low  red  rocks  in  clouds 
of  foam  which  sprinkled  the  window-panes, 
while  the  air  was  filled  with  the  concussion 
of  the  sea.  Three  brothers  had  occupied 
these  farms,  one  had  lately  died,  but  his 
widow  still  lived  in  his  house,  and  received 
us  most  kindly,  while  the  two  gentlemen  who 
shared  this  excursion  with  us  found  quarters 
in  the  other  houses.  One  of  these  gentle- 
men was  Mr.  W,  L.  Watts,  who  had  just 
explored  the  unknown  wastes  of  the  Vataa 
Jokull,  thus  drawing  a  line  across  the  great 
blank  space  of  a  hundred  miles  and  more, 
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that  occupies  the  south-east  of  the  map  of 
Iceland.  For  two  seasons  he  had  tried  in 
vain  to  make  the  -passage,  and  his  success 
this  third  time  had  delighted  every  one  the 
more,  as  only  Icelanders  had  accompanied 
him.  He  certainly  had  the  valuable  quality 
in  an  explorer  of  inspiring  his  guides,  or 
rather  followers,  with  a  personal  enthusiasm 
which  would  have  made  them  dare  anything 
for  him.  We  were  all  entertained  here  for 
two  days,  just  as  if  we  had  been  friends  in 
an  English  country  house ;  apartyof  strangers 
except  Mr.  Gislason,  whose  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  the  house,  and  who  therefore 
did  the  honours  as  host.  There  was  a  great 
charm  about  this  family  settlement,  the 
Bonders  were  fine-looking  athletic  men,  well 
known  for  their  energy  and  hardihood ;  they 
owned  some  large  fishing  boats,  and  had 
done  good  service  in  cases  of  wreck  which 
had  occurred  in  the  stormy  seas  which 
bordered  their  pasture  lands. 

A  word  here  as  to  paying  for  quarters  in 
Iceland.  The  traditional  habit  of  the  people 
is  to  entertain  strangers  freely,  but  except  in 
places  like  Kirkjuvogr,  where  die  means  are 
evidently  ample,  I  do  not  think  it  fair  in 
tourists  to  avail  themselves  of  a  custom 
which  is  a  good  one  among  countrymen  who 
are  likely  to  require  sometimes  the  hospi- 
tality they  give  at  other  times.  We  met 
with  much  real  hospitality,  and  with  kindness 
thai  could  not  be  paid  for,  even  when  we 
gave  money ;  occasionally  in  good  houses 
they  took  nothing,  but  generally  we  gave  a 
fair  equivalent  for  food  and  trouble.  And 
twice  or  thrice  there  was  an  attempted  over- 
charge. Travellers  would  do  well  to  ascertain 
the  fair  prices,  so  as  not  to  be  either  mean 
or  lavish  when  no  definite  charge  is  made, 
and  yet  something  is  expected,  by  people 
too  poor  lo  give  away  the  provisions  which 
through  long  transport  become  pretty  ex- 
pensive. 

Morning  dawned  grey  and  cloudy,  an  ex- 
ception to  our  usual  good  lack  in  weather. 
Nevertheless,  we  started  to  ride  to  the  deso- 
late point  of  Reykjaiies.  We  went  over  a 
great  waste  of  gunpowder- coloured  sand, 
which  made  an  effective  back-ground  for  the 
one  break  in  its  unity,  a  long  pale  green 
grass  growing  so  sparsely  that  the  single 
blades  knotted  themselves  in  graceful  curves 
loosely  over  the  dark  sand.  In  the  distance 
were  rocky  piles,  so  architectural  in  shape 
that  they  seemed  hardly  natural.  One  was 
like  Winchester  Cathedral  greatly  magnified. 
Near  it  rose  a  pjjramid  so  geometrical  that 
it  was  hard  to  believe  that  it  was  no  hand  of 


man,  but  the  wild  volcanic  forces,  that  had 
piled  it  up.  Deeper  among  the  overhanging 
lava  crags  we  rode  ;  far  and  wide  all  was  a 
motmtainotis  desolation ;  till  at  last  the  air 
grew  warm,  the  ground  smoking  and  trea- 
cherous, and  the  ravine  opened  on  a  green 
hillside,  sloping  towards  the  cone  of  a  recent 
volcano,  where  abundant  clouds  of  steam 
rolled  up  from  various  places.  Here  we  dis- 
mounted, in  about  the  strangest  spot  I  had 
yet  seen.  There  was  a  caldron  or  crater 
some  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  diameter  of  bluish 
mud,  all  in  a  boil,  bubbling  and  wreathing  up 
in  circular  ripples.  The  overhanging  sides 
were  jagged,  and  the  ground  above  was 
rotten — a  regular  boiling  bog,  in  which  you 
sank  through  cohesive  hot  mud,  into  thinner, 
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more  scalding  stuff,  and  might  easily  sink 
far  too  deeply  to  be  pleasant.  Gislason 
being  tenant  of  the  place,  and  having  at  one 
time  worked  a  quarry  here,  knew  his  ground 
as  far  as  so  shifting  an  affair  could  be  known, 
and  we  followed  him  carefully  ;  but  we  were 
ail  more  or  less  in  the  hot  mud.  Little  hot 
craters  opened  here  and  there,  and  in  another 
great  caldron  red  mud  boiled  instead  of 
blue.  This  bewitched -looking  place  had 
of  course  its  corresponding  dreary  legend 
attached  to  it — of  a  murderess  who  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  neighbourhood,  but  would  not 
lie  quiet,  but  scoured  these  hills  as  a  vampire, 
frightening  folk  out  of  their  wits,  which 
proves  that  the  population  has  decreased,  for 
there  is  absolut^y  no  one  now  far  and  wide 
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to  frighten.  At  last  a  holy  man  of  developed 
spiritual  powers  c^nfrontoi  the  vampire  and 
forced  it  to  enter  the  blue  mud  crater,  where 
it  was  compelled  to  go  round  and  round  the 
converging  circles'  till  it  reached  the  centre, 
where  the  gluey  mud  dragged  it  down, 
destroying  the  ghastly  half-life  of  the  body, 
though  the  unquiet  spirit  may  still  be  seen 
flitting  over  the  livid  boiling  grave  it  can 
never  leave !  We  examined  the  quarry, 
where  a  pure  white  clay  laj-  on  a  rock  of 
hydrated  silica,  which  was  fnable  at  the  top, 
but  grew  harder  as  you  dug  deeper.  Perhaps 
a  Ane  porcelain  day  may  be  found  here,  and 
Iceland  may  some  day  produce  her  own 
choice  china.  Of  that  I  am  no  judge,  nor 
of  the  rarity  of  the  certainly  vei^  pretty  bit 
of  chemical  action  we  saw  going  on  here  at 
a  point  where  the  steam  was  issuing  strongly 
from  some  mud  which  impinged  on  the  lava 
rock.  The  men  broke  the  earth  off  the  rock 
with  their  pickaxes,  pulling  a  little  rapidly 
[lown  with  their  hands,  though  it  was  almost 
too  hot  to  touch  even  for  a  moment.  Then, 
as  the  vapour  rose  and  grew  rapidly  con- 
densed in  the  cold  air,  we  saw  the  lava  rock 
glance  all  over,  apparently  in  the  very  pro- 
cess of  being  silver-plated.  This  was  owing 
to  the  aluminum  sublimised  in  the  vapour 
being,  through  contact  with  the  air,  pre- 
cipitated and  deposited  on  the  rock,  silver- 
ing it  over,  while  we  watched,  in  the  prettiest 
fashion. 

On  remounting,  we  rode  towards  the 
point  of  Reykjanes,  so  well  remembered 
as  a  peril  of  the  sea  in  our  late  stormy 
voyage,  and  those  weird  rocks  like  giant 
buildings,  which  had  been  in  sight  all  this 
time.  But  the  grey  weather  was  changing 
for  the  worse,  a  sea-fog  rolled  up,  thick  rain 
set  in,  and  it  was  of  no  use  to  go  any  further ; 
wc  could  have  seen  nothing,  and  the  wilder- 
ness we  had  crossed  would  have  been  bad 
riding  after  dark  ;  so  we  turned  reluctantly 
homewards.  We  rode  fast  over  rock  and 
sand,  my  pony  springing  over  the  obstacles 
I  did  not  see,  till  not  too  soon  in  the  gather- 
ing darkness  we  hit  on  a  real  tract,  and 
cantered  over  the  grass  full  tilt  for  the  iighis 
of  Kirkjuvogr.  By  9.30  we  were  all  doing 
justice  to  an  excellent  dinner  in  a  comfort- 
able, dark- wainscoted  room  at  one  of  the 
(arms,  the  dash  of  the  sea  outside,  and  the 
rattle  of  the  wind  and  rain  at  the  casements 
only  adding  zest  to  the  mirth  within,  though 
it  made  us  a  little  anxious  about  our  plan  for 
returning  to  Reykjavik  by  sea  the  following 
day.  By  morning,  however,  the  storm  had 
abated,  and  the  sun  shone  brightly  on  the 


wet  fields  and  subsiding  sea.  We  had  a  fare- 
well repast  at  each  fann,  and  after  many 
cordial  good-byes  and  a  stirrup  cup  or  two, 
we  rode  off  about  noon,  in  two  hours,  to 
Njardavik,  a  creek  where  our  boat  awaited  us. 
First,  of  course,  came  coffee  in  the  farm, 
where  we  were  all  questioned  and  patronised 
by  a  composed  boy,  who  seemed  to  be  the 
master  of  the  house.  He  said  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  but  evidently  considered  years 
could  add  nothing  to  his  importance.  The 
most  impassive  of  an  impassive  race,  he 
gazed  at  us  so  fixedly  that  we  tried  all 
together  to  look  him  Out  of  countenance, 
but  failed  utteriy.  Our  laigc-sized  open 
boat  was  wairing  for  us,  with  two  masts,  and 
six  men  in  her ;  such  a  boat  as  those  smaller 
craft  mentioned  in  the  Sagas,  which,  after 
crossing  the  ocean  more  01  less  successfully, 
swarmed  up  the  rivers  of  England  and 
France,  with  their  crews  of  bold  Vikingr. 
Gislason  took  the  helm,  we  cleared  the  land 
with  our  oars,  and  soon  had  the  sails  up,  and 
were  making  fair  way  over  the  tumbling 
blue  waves.  It  took  us  only  about  five 
hours  to  reach  the  jetty  at  Reykjavik,  so  we 
had  made  a  very  short  cut  home. 

We  certainly  felt  after  this  expedition 
that,  unless  its  mineral  wealth  can  be  made 
available,  Guldbringe,  or  Goldbringing  Sissel, 
was  rather  a  misnomer,  for  the  wild  desert 
we  had  been  crossing.  Much  of  the  interior 
of  Iceland  is  in  the  same  plight,  useless 
land,  except  for  the  pleasure  of  travelling, 
unless  the  mines  can  be  worked.  The  real 
wealth  of  the  country  is  in  live  slock,  the 
grass  in  the  mhabiled  parts  is  beautifiil,  and 
in  many  places  would  support  far  more  cattle 
than  it  does  in  summer;  but  their  winter 
keep,  depending  now  entirely  on  bay,  is  the 
difficulty.  Round  each  farm  is  a  well- 
manured  Tun,  or  infield,  yielding  a  heavy 
crop  of  hay.  Beyond  are  the  unmanured 
fields,  where  inferior  wild  hay,  called  Cit-hey, 
is  gathered,  and  there  is  generally  besides  a 
great  range  of  summer  mountain  pasture.  In 
this  farming,  the  hay  crop,  altvays  so  de- 
pendent on  weather  for  being  well  got  in,  is 
too  important,  there  should  be  two  strings  to 
every  bow;  and  that  second  string  might 
surely  be  found  in  the  turnip.  It  grows  well 
in  patches  about  Reykjavik,  and  would  only 
need  ploughs,  which  are  very  rare,  aod  sus- 
tained labour,  which  is  also  not  common,  to 
succeed  elsewhere.  The  summer,  though 
warm,  is  too  short,  and  the  frost  too  long  in 
the  ground,  for  any  sort  of  corn  to  be  a 
safe  crop ;  but  a  store  of  turnips  to  help  the 
cattle  through  the  winter  would  be  invaluable. 
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It  is  always  well  that  the  door  of  emigration 
should  be  open  to  restless  spirits,  especially 
in  a.  country  without  com ;  but  there  is  a 
want  of  hands  rather  than  of  labour  in  Ice- 
land in  summer.  We  came  upon  none  of 
those  signs  of  over-population,  too  common 
here  in  oui  own  country,  wages  are  good, 
and  steady  work  would  probably  be  as 
well  rewarded  there  as  in  the  locust-haunted 
plains  of  the  far  west  of  America.  Only 
within  the  last  few  years  has  Iceland  had  a 
chance  of  retrieving  itself  from  the  distress 
produced  by  the  burdens  on  trade.  Farms 
M'hich  were  known — before  these  burdens 
were  imposed — to  keep  forty  cows,  now 
keep  six  or  seven,  but  they  might  keep  forty 
again,  it  is  said,  if  people  worked  hard  in 
summer  to  provide  their  winter  food.  The 
fisheries,  also,  are  not  half-worked,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  inshore  fishing,  and  a  good 
trade  in  salt  fish,  with  France  and  Spain 
especially,  bringing,  among  other  things, 
good  cheap  wine  to  Reykjavik;  but  the 
very  profitable  deep-sea  tishing  is  virtually 
in  the  hands  of  the  French.  This  is  chiefly 
for  want  of  large  fishing  vessels,  and  in  these 
the  Icelanders  dare  not  invest,  till  some  safe 
means  of  insurance  arc  provided.  There  is 
no  bank  on  the  island,  and  the  Bonders  are 
said  to  be  rather  attached  to  the  unprofit- 
able form  of  stocking-heel  and  tea-pot  in- 
vestments. A  better  style  of  house-building 
in  the  counwy  is  the  most  needed  improve- 
ment, but  of  course  the  scarcity  of  fuel  and 
timber  makes  that, difficult  to  attain ;  though 
the  coasting  steamer  which  has  begun  to  ply 
this  year  regularly,  and  can  bring  materials 
more  within  reach  of  the  farmers,  will  be  a 
great  convenience. 

Improvements — all  we  who  write  of 
Iceland  seem  ready  with  our  suggestions  of 
improvements,  but  are  we  sure  after  all  on 
which  side  the  balance  really  weighs?  It 
would  be  a  dull  world  indeed  if  we  were 
all  improved  to  the  same  point  On  land- 
ing in  Scotland  after  our  tour,  it  certainly 
Etnick  us  that  the  people  looked  clean — and 
unhappy.  As  rcfreshmg  as  the  uncontami- 
nated  air,  is  the  absence  of  that  money- 
winning,  money-loving  care  which  weighs 
upon  our  people.  An  Icelander  may  be  a 
sharp  hand  at  a  bargain,  but  he  is  soon 
content  with  his  position ;  if  he  have  enough 
to  put  him  beyond  the  fear  of  want,  he  neither 
covets,  nor    esteems,  nor  requires  wealth. 


The  Bonder,  however  poor  in  money,  is 
generally  well  off  in  the  essentials  of  life; 
his  farm  gives  him  good  meat  and  dairy 
produce,  good  clodiing  and  wool  for  trade. 
He  is  owner  of  wide  lands,  and  has  the 
independent  dignity  of  the  lord  of  the  soiL 
He  has  hb  fishing  and  shooting,  and  his  long 
pleasant  rides,  not  over  dull  highways,  but 
across  the  free  country  "  beloved  of  horses." 
His  servants,  if  independent  in  their  ways, 
are  educated  and  well-bred  companions ; 
their  indolence  may  hamper  him,  but  on 
their  honesty  and  kindliness  he  may  rely; 
crime,  stealing,  and  violence  are  almost  un- 
known ;  gay  and  easy  tempers  are  the  rule. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  drunkenness  here 
and  there;  but  statistically,  the  Icelanders 
are  behind  the  Scotch  in  their  consumption 
of  alcohol,  drinking  something  less  than 
two  gallons  per  head,  and  they  are  not 
helped  by  the  women.  But  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  veteran  and  known  topers, 
it  is  rarely  that  a  man  is  drunk  on  duty ;  it 
is  at  supper  that  the  drinking  begins,  as  in 
the  old  rimes,  or  when  friends  start  on 
a  journey,  or  at  a  wedding  or  funeral 
feast.  Reykjavik  is  a  well-behaved  little 
town,  and  for  such  scenes  as  our  streets 
present  on  a  holiday  evening,  or  our  country 
places,  on  the  descent  of  an  excursion  tmin, 
there  is  no  sort  of  parallel.  We  saw  no 
abject  poverty,  no  one  even  insufficiently 
clad  ;  those  who  are  not  well  oS  themselves, 
seem  at  least  to  have  well-to-do  and  helpful 
cousins,  for  the  people  are  within  reach  of 
each  other  and  know  each  other.  The 
country  can  never  be  rich  or  support  a  large 
population ;  all  the  more  refi-eshing  is  it  to  be 
able  here  to  realise  the  advantages  of  the 
earlier  simpler  forms  of  life,  the  real  pastoral 
age  when  wealth  meant  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  people  felt  towards  each  other  as  fiiendly 
neighbours,  not  as  competing  crowds.  So 
long  may  it  be  before  our  feverish  civilisa- 
tion succeeds  in  improving  away  the  charm 
of  this  rough  and  simple  land. 

I  have  mentioned  our  last  expedition,  for 
September  was  advancing,  long  dark  nights 
and  frosty  days  made  us  aware  that  the 
pleasant  summer  was  over,  and  that  it  was 
high  time  to  cross  again  the  stormy  autumnal 
sea ;  and  most  appropriately,  we  saw  the  last 
of  the  Iceland  coast  under  the  arch  of  a 
brilliant  aurora,  which  presaged  a  rough 
passage  home. 

K.  J.  o. 
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ORE  than  one-sixth  of  the  Christian 
inhabitants  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herze- 
govina have  fled  over  since  August  last  into 
the  neighbouring  territories  of  Austria, 
Serbia,  and  Montenegro. 

We  are  now  returning  to  England  for  a 
short  time,  after  hve  months  spent  araong  the 
fugitive  Bosnians  in  Slavonia  and  Croatia. 
Our  worlc  there  is  the  application  of  funds 
collected  for  the  rehcf  of  their  distress,  and 
for  the  rescue  of  some  ot  their  children  from 
ignorance  and  want.  A  sad  sight  indeed  it 
is  to  behold  the  ragged  and  miserable  popu- 
lation of  the  unwholesome  border-lands  of 
Turkey,  la  many  places  even  more  than 
doubled  by  the  yet  more  ra^ed  and  miser- 
able strangers,  whose  bare  Uves,  scarce  saved 
in  their  flight,  have  been  just  kept  firom 
starvation  by  the  allowance  granted  them  by 
the  Austrian  Government.  Their  number  is 
constantly  increasing  by  fresh  arrivals.  It  is 
hopeless  to  expect  it  to  diminish;  to  expect 
unarmed  Christians  to  return,  seeking  waste 
places  where  once  stood  their  now  destroyed 
homes,  amid  an  armed  and  exasperated 
Mussulman  population  ;  when  even  foreign 
consuls  in  a  civilised  Turkish  city,  SalcMiica, 
where  the  Moslems  number  but  one-fourth 
of  the  inhabitants,  are  brutally  murdered  by 
an  infuriated  Mahommedan  mob;  when  in 
firod,  the  first  Turkish  village  on  the  high- 
road from  Austria  to  Serajevo,  the  accession 
of  the  new  sultan  was  celebrated  by  tossing 
the  heads  of  three  Quistian  insurgents  about 
the  market-place. 

But  what  led  to  the  revolt  in  which  these 
Christian  homes  have  been  destroyed  and 
this  savage  fury  of  revenge  mutually  ex- 
cited? 

Few  English  people  having  visited  Bosnia, 
and  these  few  for  the  most  part  only  for 
some  days  or  weeks,  the  normal  condition  of 
the  Christians  in  that  Turk-ruled  European 
land  has  been  up  to  the  present  time  un- 
noticed and  unknown.  In  Serajevo,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  where  the  presence 
of  the  European  consuls  has  hitherto  kept 
the  Turks  on  their  best  behaviour,  I  used  to 
find  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  reliable 
accounts  of  Turkish  cruelties  perpetrated  in 
the  distant  parts  of  the  country  which  I  had 
not  visited.  The  wretched  Christians  were 
too  terrified  to  speak.  Turkish  vengeance 
would  have  too  surely  pursued  the  reporters. 
When  I  complained  to  one  of  the  more 
intelligent  among  the  fugitives  of  the  diffi- 


culty which  I  had  found  in  Bosnia  in  getting 
the  Christians  to  speak  openly  to  me,  he  an- 
swered, "  Why,  we  dared  not  complain  to  one 
another;  how,  then,  should  we  tell  strangers 
what  happened?  I  did  not  dare  to  tell  my 
friend,  lest  he  should  quarrel  with  me  and 
betray  me,  or  get  drunk  and  repeat  what  I 
had  said.  The  Turks  would  have  marked 
me  as  a  dangerous  man,  and  I  should  have 
been  imprisoned  on  some  excuse  or  other, 
or  have  been  put  out  of  the  way."  I  said  to 
him,  "  Well,  at  least  you  may  tell  me  now 
you  are  on  Austrian  ground,  and  the  Turks 
cannot  hear  you."  In  the  course  of  our  con- 
versation he  spoke  as  follows : — "  The  extor- 
tions of  the  tax-gatherers  and  the  beys 
(landowners),  and  the  irregular  exactions  of 
the  zaptiehs  (pohce  ofGcers),  have  reached  a 
point  never  known  before.  What  with  the 
eighth  paid  to  the  government,  the  Uiird  or 
half  to  the  bey,  the  tax  in  exemption  of 
military  service,  the  taxes  fw  pigs,  cattle, 
and  everything  we  have  and  have  not,  there 
remains  nothing  for  us  villagers  to  live  upon. 
I  have  seen  men  driven  into  pigsties  and 
shut  up  there  in  cold  and  hunger  until  they 
paid,  hung  up  from  the  rafters  of  their  houses 
with  their  heads  downwards  in  the  smoke, 
until  they  disclose  where  their  httle  stores 
are  hidden.  I  have  known  them  hung  up 
from  trees,  and  water  poured  down  them  in 
the  freezing  cold ;  I  have  known  them 
fiistened  barefoot  to  run  behind  the  bey's 
cart ;  I  have  known  women  and  maidens  at 
work  in  ^e  fidds  suffer  the  extreme  of  brutal 
violence  or  be  forcibly  carried  off  to  Turkish 
houses.  If  we  complained  or  reported,  we 
were  imprisoned  or  put  to  death." 

Now  the  same  true  and  horrid  tale  I  have 
heard  repeated  again  and  again  throughout 
the  lei^th  and  breadth  of  the  land.  These 
were  causes  enough,  indeed,  to  account  for 
the  rising.  £i>couraged  no  doubt  it  was  by 
promises  of  help  firom  without,  and  from  so- 
called  Serbian  emissaries  and  agitators,  who, 
however,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  were,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  native  Bosnians  and 
Herzegovinians  living  in  exile  in  Serbia  and 
Austria.  The  inhabiUnta  of  the  Serbian 
principality  are  of  the  same  race  and  speech 
as  the  Bosnians,  and  the  Serbs  dwelling  in 
Austria  are  all  exiles,  of  a  more  or  less  recent 
date,  from  the  countries  conquered  by  the 
Turks.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Fakratz,in 
Slavonia,  we  found  the  whole  Serb  or 
I  Pravoslav  population  mindful  of  their  Bosnian 
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origin,  and  for  the  most  part  looking  forward 
to  the  time  whra  they  shall  return  to  their 
own  beautiful  land,  to  the  "  Bosna  poaosna  " 
of  their  songs,  the  "  lofty  Bosnia "  whose 
hills  command  the  lower  and  less  fertile 
lands  of  the  Save.  Some  of  them  are  already 
there,  lighting  among  the  insurgents.  Many 
fugitives  settled  in  Slavonia  after  the  unsuc- 
cessful risings  of  185S  and  t86i  ;  and  to  this 
part  of  the  country  inhabited  by  their  own 
people  and  kin  have  thronged  the  fugitives 
of  1875.  Some  of  these  old  refugees  have 
become  owners  of  small  well-won  property, 
and  have  received  the  new-comers  with  a 
beautiful  and  generous  hospitality.  I  give 
the  following  instances  of  these  families  ; — - 
I.  A  small  miserable^Iooking  hut  of  two 
partitions,  one  of  which,  open  to  the  weather, 
served  as  kitchen  and  pigstye,  the  other  as 
dwelling  and  sleeping  place  for  two  families. 
One  family  consisted  of  father,  mother,  and 
grandfather,  witli  Jive  children;  the  other 
^mily,  father,  mother,  and  three  children. 
The  family  who  owned  the  hut  were  Bos- 
nians who  fied  from  Turkey  in  1858,  and  had 
earned  enough  to  buy  this  hut  and  a  little 
piece  of  land.  They  had  taken  in  the  other 
Bosnian  family  who  fled  here  last  September. 
The  room  was  «tifJing;  there  was  not  one 
single  article  of  furniture  in  the  hut  except  a 
kind  of  open  box.  A  naked  babe,  bom  on 
the  Sight,  lay  asleep  on  the  earth  Soor  in  a 
man's  tattered  jacket,  a.  A  driver  whom 
we  sometimes  employed''  we  discovered  to 
be  a  Bosnian  who  came  over  seventeen 
years  ago  with  his  fathe^  mother,  and 
brother.  They  had  been  so  industrious\s 
to  be  able  to  buy  a  small  house  and  a  piece 
of  land  for  one  thousand  guldens  from  the 
landlady  of  our  iiia,  who  told  us  the  story, 
remarkijig  tl»t  the  two  ypBpg  men  W4K.M) 
good  to  their  old  mother  that:iio  wonder 
they  had  a  blessitig.  One  of  them  had  gone 
over  to  Bosnia  to  fight,  the  other,  remained 
to  labour  and  to  mind  the  home.  3.  A 
family  of  &ve  brothers,  all  married,  living  in 
a  zadruga  01  house-communion,  still  common 
in  Slavonia,  and  in  which  each  family,  and 
each  member  of  a  family,  has  a  share  id 
the  common  property.  One  of  these  brothers 
todE  it  in  turn  to  remain  at  home  and 
superintend  the  little  community  ;  the  others 
were  among  the  insurgents. 

AAer  having  visited  several  places  in  the 
Croatian  and  Slavonian  military  frontier,  we 
took  up  our  temporary  abode  at  Fakratz, 
thence  establishing  and  organizing  schools 
foi  the  children  of  the  fugitives.  These 
schools  have  been  our  chief  "aim  from  the 


commencement,  but  it  was  Some  weeks  be- 
fore we  could  find  a  teacher.    The  beginning 

was  at  length  made  in  the  following  manner. 
We  were  conversing  with  a  Bosnian  insurgent, 
one  of  those  who  had  been  living  for  some 
years  in  exile  in  Serbia,  and  had  crossed  the 
frontier  into  his  own  country  at  the  beginning 
of  the  rising  last  August  He  had  now  come 
over  into  Austria,  most  probably  in  order  to 
recruit  his  band  among  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions. He  was  a  fine  tall  man  with  a  very 
striking  countenance,  and  what  the  old  Ser- 
bian song  describes  as  the  "  glad,  bright  eye 
of  heroes,"  While  wc  were  talking,  an  old 
man  came  up  and  joined  us.  He  was  dressed 
like  a  Gtenzer  or  Austrian  borderer,  in 
sheepskin  jacket,  military  great-<;oat,  and 
blue  trousers.  "  He  is  one  of  us,"  said  the 
Bosnian,  "  and  the  very  best  among  us  all." 
After  the  unsuccessful  rising  in  1858,  he 
settled  in  Slavonia,  acquired  land,  built  a  hut, 
and  was  living  with  his  children  and  grand- 
children on  the  produce  of  his  few  cattle  and 
crops.  In  reply  to  our  inquiry  about  the 
Bosnian  fugitives  in  his  village,  he  told  us 
that  he  had  living  in  his  hut  a  poor  crippled 
young  man  who  was  absolutely  destitute,  and 
who  did  not  receive  the  Austrian  Government 
allowance  because  he  had  been  assigned  to  a 
distant  Catholic  village  where  he  could  not 
bear  to  go.  The  Austrian  Government,  with 
good  reason,  objected  to  the  immense  crowd- 
ing of  the  Bosnian  fugitives  in  the  district  of 
Fakratz,  and  was  anxious  to  equalise  their 
distribution  along  the  frontier.  This  poor 
cripple,  said  the  old  man,  was  very  clever, 
and  had  .l>een  a  schoolmaster  in  Bosnia. 
Hoping  tB'at  he  would  prove  to  be  the  very 
person  we  were  seeking,  we  sent  for  him  to 
come  to  U3  the  next  day.  A  more  despond- 
ing, hagg^'Iookii^  object  I  scarcely  ever 
saw.  We  made  him  write  before  us,  and  read 
a  Serbian  psalm.  He  read  with  a  feelingand 
expression  rare  in  Bosnia,andwe  were  struck 
irith  his  singularly  intellectual  development 
of  forehead  The  next  day  we  drove  to  the 
village  -oC.  Kukunjevac,  where  wc  heard  it 
would  be  possible  to  obtain  the  old  deserted 
school-house.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  knez, 
or  elder  of  the  village,  the  arrangement  was 
inomediately  made,  the  knez  oflermg  to  take 
the  young  schoolmaster  into  his  house  until 
a  sleeping-place  in  the  dilapidated  building 
could  be  rep^ed.  In  two  or  three  days  the 
school  was  opened  (March  6th),  The  poor 
young  man  has  displayed  unusual  skill  and 
energy;  the  change  in  his  appearance,  now 
that  he  is  earning  his  own  bread  in  his  own 
vocation,  is  verv  remarkable.   He  has  already 
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taught  some  of  the  elder  boys  to  read,  and 
they  have  received  Serbian  Testaments  as  a 
reward.  The  accompanying  sketch  is  from 
a  photograph  taken  on  the  spot.  It  shows  the 
old  village  school-house,  now  occupied  by 
our  Bosnians,  and  the  new  building  where 
the  little  native  Slavonians  are  taught  Our 
crippled  schoolmaster  is  seen  in  the  group 


among  his  scholars,  with  his  little  hump- 
backed cousin,  who  is  come  to  live  witb  him, 
that  he  may  learn  to  read  and  write.  On 
the  other  side  is  a  group  of  Bosnian  men  and 
women. 

After  this  first  discovery,  by  dint  of  sending 
messages  and  letters  along  the  frontier  among 
the  fi^tives,  we  at  length  found  seven  other 
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teachers,  and  have  now  eight  Bosnian  schools, 
attended  byupwards  of  fourhundred  children. 
We  leave  them,  during  our  temporary  ab- 
sence, under  the  superintendence  of  the  ex- 
cellent professor  of  the  Serb  training-school 
at  Pakratz,  who  is  bestowing  much  time  and 
trouble  on  these  schools,  and  showing  the  ill- 
trained  Bosnian  schoolmaster  how  to  teach. 


Whole  communities  naving  come  over  en 
masse  from  Bosnian  villages,  we  may  eapect 
that  these  schoolmasters,  in  event  of  the  fugi- 
tives' return,  will  accompany  the  communities 
in  which  they  are  now  established,  and  con- 
tinue at  home  the  schools  started  in  exile. 
One  or  two  of  the  more  gifted  among  them 
will  receive  a  yeai's  training  at  Pakratz,  before 
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returning  to  Bosnia.  Most  of  these  school- 
mastera  had  served  in  the  insurgent  bands, 
but  are  glad  to  return  to  their  ovn  caUing. 
One  of  them,  however,  a  fine  strong  young 
man,  and  very  clever,  came  in  the  deepest 
dejection  to  offer  himself  as  schoolmaster. 
"  To  my  shame,"  said  he,  "  I  am  come.  I 
was  sent  away  from  the  troop  in  Bosnia  by 
my  elder  brothers,  because  all  the  men  of  our 
family,  sixteen  in  all,  brothers  and  cousins, 
are  fighting.  I  am  sent  away  that  there  may 
be  the  chance  of  one  of  our  name  remaining 
alive."  This  young  man  is  well  known,  and 
his  story  is  perfcctiy  true.  He  was  named 
to  us  by  bis  old  unde,  the  Nestor  of  his  dis- 
trict, who  is  now  himself  in  Bosnia  to  do  or 
die. 

Having  spoken  so  much  of  the  insiSgents, 
I  should  mention  that  Miss  Johnston  and  I 
found  it  impossible  to  help  Bosnian  women 
and  children  without  coming  in  contact  with 
these  "  crusaders,"  for  the  simple  reason  that 
every  Bosnian  child's  father,  brother,  or  unde 
is  an  insurgent,  or  would  be  if  he  could  but 
obtain  arms.  One  of  our  hardest  tasks  was 
the  absolute  necessity  we  were  under  to  refuse 
helping  them  in  any  way  to  buy  arms  and 
ammunition  ;  to  have  done  so,  would  have 
been  to  compromise  our  whole  special  work. 
But,  at  the  express  desire  of  some  of  our 
subscribers,  a  few  sick  wounded  men  have 
been  cared  for. 

The  group  of  little  children  dancing  the 
Kolo  is  composed  of  the  little  orphan  girls 
who  have  been  provided  with  comfortable 
homes  in  families  in  Fakratz,  to  attend 
school  These  little  girls  wear  the  national 
dress  of  Turkish  Croatia,  a  loose  shirt  of 
strong  coarse  calico,  with  a  girdle  of  warm 
stuff,  and  a  large  red  cotton  cross  on  the 
sleeve.  A  long  black  jacket  without  sleeves, 
and  a  woollen  petticoat,  were  added  in  the 
cold  weather.  The  red  iet,  which  should 
complete  the  costume,  was  not  easily 
attainable. 

Small-pox  and  typhus  in  some  districts  are 
still  carrying  off  many  victims,  and  the 
mortality  among  young  children  ban  been 
very  great.  The  Austrian  authorities  have 
in  many  places  ordered  vaccination  among 
the  refugees,  but  as  the  decree  had  not  yet 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Pakratz,  we 
ordered  direct  from  the  cow-pock  establish- 
ment at  Steinamanger  vaccine  with  which 
two  children  from  six  schools  have  been 
vaccinated,  and  from  these  the  others.  I 
may  mention  here  a  curious  custom :  people 
are  to  be  «een  in  Slavonia  who  have  been 
vaccinated  in  the  form  of  a  cross  on  their 
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faces,  one  mark  on  the  forehead  and  chin, 
and  one  on  each  cheek. 

We  have  expended  upwards  of  ^^700  in 
clothing  and  blankets.  One  of  our  last 
visits  was  to  a  village  in  the  hills 
at  some  distance  from  Parkatz,  where  no 
linen  had  been  distributed.  Little  children 
scarcely  covered  in  ragged  filthy  shirts ; 
among  the  women  one  over  one  hundred 
years  old,  who  had  known  better  days 
m  her  own  land,  but  who  now  received 
with  thankfulness  some  bread  which  we  had 
with  us.  Tall,  hungry-looking  men  standing 
about  idle,  unable  to  obtain  work,  prevented 
only  by  lack  of  ammunition  from  going 
across  to  join  their  brethren  in  combat  for 
the  freedom  of  their  native  land.  "We 
cannot  fight  the  Turks  with  our  pipes,"  they 
say,  "and  we  have  nothing  else."  They  know 
too  well  the  fate  that  would  await  them  if  they 
were  to  return  without  arms  on  the  faith  of 
Turkish  promises. 

In  another  village  we  found  an  old  widow 
woman  spinning  the  coloured  worsted  with 
which  the  Serbian  shirts  are  embroidered. 
She  told  us  a  sad  tale  of  misery,  confirmed 
by  the  kind  Slavonian  woman  in  whose 
house  she  lived.  We  gave  her  a  small  sum 
of  money,  and  as  we  turned  away  we  heard 
her  saying,  "  The  Lord  God  has  sent  this  to 
me."  There  are  beams  of  light  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  picture.  Here  is  an  instance 
among  many  others  : — One  day  when  some 
thousand  fugitives  were  assembled  to  be 
newly  numbered  in  the  principal  place  of 
the  district,  we  saw  a  Slavonian  peasant 
leading  a  little  Bosnian  boy.  The  man  had 
brought  this  little  orphan  two  hours'  dis- 
tance that  he  might  be  written  down  to 
receive  his  five  farthings  a  day,  the  Austrian 
allowance  for  children.  We  inquired  what 
he  meant  to  do  with  him.  He  answered, 
"  I  will  never  give  him  up  to  anybody ;  he 
shall  be  brought  up  with  my  own  children." 
We  offered  him  linen  for  a  little  shirt,  which 
he  accepted  with  an  air  of  dignity. 

A  fortnight  before  we  came  away,  four 
orphans  were  brought  to  us  by  a  young 
Bosnian  from  a  village  six  hours  distant.  We 
could  not  but  accept  the  care  of  the  two  giris 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  who  gave  themselves  to 
us  to  do  what  we  would  with  them,  as  they 
said,  that  they  might  belong  to  some  one ; 
but  finding  it  impossible  to  put  them  to 
service  in  Pakratz,  we  determined  to  send 
them  with  our  maidservant,  who  was  return- 
ing to  Prague,  to  our  branch  Home  for  elder 
girls  trainmg  in  that  place.  It  so  happened 
that  we  were  sitting  under  the  cool  shade  of 
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the  acacia  trees  in  the  inn  garden  when  this        All  these  arrangements,  on  the   pitiably 
group  presented  themselves,  and  the  neigh- 1  small   scale   withm   our  power,  have   been 


bour,  hearing  the  conversalioo,  called 
from  ihe  adjoining  enclosure,  that  her  hus- ' 
band,  a  cart-maker,  wanted  an  apprentice, 
and  would  take  one  of  the  boys.  We  pro- 
mised to  find  clothing,  and  the  agreement , 
was  then  and  there  concluded  over  the  hedge. 
The  boy  inimedialely  entered  upon  his  new 
employment,  and  promises  well.  The  other 
boy  is  placed  with  a  tailor,  thus  making  six 
orphan  apprentices  for  whom  we  have  agreed 
to  find  cloihes. 


made  with  the  view  of  turning  the  time  of 
exile  to  account  as  a  season  of  education 
and  preparation  for  the  future  which  awaits 
this  brave  and  gifted  race  on  their  deliver- 
ance from  the  fierce  and  foul  tyranny  of  the 
Turk.* 

A.   P.   IRBY. 


NATIONAL    HEALTH. 

IV, — HEALTH    AND   HABITATIOK. 


T  N  the  last  forty  years  of  the  present  cen- 
-*-  tury,  the  subject  of  habitations  in 
ition  to  the  health  of  inhabilanis,  has 
come  prominently  forward  for  discussion 
amongst  architects,  men  of  science,  and 
social  reformers.  At  present  the  subject  is 
:  of  the  most  prominent.  Societies, 
voluntary  and  philanthropic,  commercial  and 
philanthropic,  or  commercial  purely,  are 
cropping  up  in  all  directions  to  give  it 
consideration.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  that 
does  not  bring  forth  some  outline  of  a  new 
plan  or  suggestion  for  improvements  in 
human  habitations  individually  or  collec- 
tively. Nor  is  the  wave  of  active  thought  on 
:his  matter  confined  to  this  kingdom  :  it  Is 
Intending  throughout  all  parts  of  the  civi- 
lised world,  in  remote  wilds,  where  the 
builders  can  begin  de  novo,  as  well  as  in 
dowded  cities,  ancient  squalid  towns,  and 
villages.  If  the  condition  of  mind  thus 
striving  after  improvement  be  continued  for 
anotlier  forty  years,  we  may  expect  to  see 
England  so  transformed,  in  respect  to  her 
private  buildings,  that  our  grandfathers,  if 
they  could  revisit  their  old  haunts,  conld 
liardly  recognise  them  as  their  homes  on  the 
arth. 
It  was  high  time  that  these  clianges  should 
be  commenced,  for  surely  nothing  could  be 
worse  than  the  conditions  of  the  homes  of 
the  masses  of  the  people.  At  no  period  in 
the  history  of  England  iias  sanitary  archi- 
tecture had  a  chance  of  trial,  sanitary  science 
being  a  new  implantation  on  the  English 
mind,  and,  indeed,  on  the  mind  of  the 
world.  It  was  only  the  other  day  in  the 
history  of  science,  less  than  a  century  and  a 
half  ago,  that  the  composition  and  vital  part 


of  the  atmospheric  air  were  discovered ;  and 
it  is  within  the  last  fifty  years  of  the  present 
century  that  the  great  discovery  of  the 
diffusion  of  gases,  and  of  the  distribution  of 
hurtful  gases  and  vapours  in  the  atmo- 
spheric sea,  was  fully  made  known. 

Previous  to  these  revelations,  all  idea  of 
purification  of  the  air  by  what  we  now  call 
ventilation,  was  necessarily  of  the  crudest 
kind,  and,  indeed,  until  their  announce- 
ment, the  builders  of  houses  in  later  stages 
of  civilisation  were  worse  providers  of  pure 
air  in  dwelling  places  than  the  more  primi- 
tive. Dr.  Stephen  Hales,  who  in  1733  was 
the  first  to  discover  the  physical  and  physio- 
logical importance  of  the  air  and  the  means 
of  good  ventilation,  very  correaly  showed 
that  the  substitution  of  the  closed  stove  in 
dwelling-rooms  for  the  old-fashioned  open 
chiranej',  which  up  to  his  time  had  prevailed, 
was  an  innovation  attended  with  danger. 
"  What,"  says  he,  "  we  call  a  close  warm  air, 
such  as  has  been  long  confined  in  a  room, 
without  having  the  vapours  in  it  carried  off 
by  communicating  with  the  open  air,  is  apt 
to  give  us  more  or  less  uneasiness  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantities  of  vapours  which 
are  floating  in  it  For  which  reason  the 
German  stoves,  which  heat  the  air  in  a  room 
without  the  free  admittance  of  fresh  air  to 
carry  off  the  vapours  that  are  raised,  as  also 
the  modern  invention  (a.d.  1733)  to  convey 
heated  air  into  rooms  through  hot  flues, 
seem  not  so  well  contrived  to  favour  a  free 
respiration  as  our  common  method  oi  fires 
in  open  chimneys,  which  fires  arc  continually 
conveying  a  laige  stream  of  heated  air  out 
of  the  room  up  the  chimney,  which  stream 
must  necessarily  be    supplied    with    equal 
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quantities  of  fresh  air  through  the  doors  and 
windows  and  crannies  of  them." 

The  good  genius  of  Hales  in  snpplying 
the  idea  of  ventilation  of  houses,  gave  a  new 
and  truly  great  direction  to  the  principles  of 
honse  construction.  Like  many  good  sug- 
gestions and  discoveries,  his  idea  has  been 
obliged  to  tarry  for  a  very  long  time,  _lt  this 
day  it  is  bnt  imperfectly  realised. 

The  errors  that  have  prevailed  in  past  time 
in  the  construction  of  human  habitations 
have  not  been  conRned  to  errors  connected 
with  ventilation.  The  pwlitical  aspects  of 
nations  in  their  developments  have  tended 
largely  to  the  developments  of  faulty  and  un- 
wholesome constructions.  When  the  great 
king  or  earlder-man  built  his  castle  he  bnilt 
for  protection  from  enemies  of  human  kind, 
rather  than  for  protection  against  those 
hidden  enemies,  mysterious  pestilences  and 
hereditaty  diseases.  He  had  to  herd  up  his 
anned  retainers  within  his  thick  walls  in  large 
numbers,  he  had  to  let  his  slaves  live  out  in 
such  snrroundmg  huts  as  they  by  rude  in- 
stinct could  ludely  build.  The  sons  of  the 
church  who  erected  the  magnificent  churches 
and  cathedrab  and  abbeys,  built  in  perfection 
of  taste  of  construction,  but  with  little  view 
to  health.  The  spots  selected  for  their  re- 
sidences were  spots  well  selected  for  protec- 
tion from  bleak  winds,  for  shelter  of  woods, 
for  choice  of  springs  of  water,  for  running 
streams,  for  forest  glades,  and  for  easy  foun- 
dations of  highway  and  road ;  but  here  the 
conditions  for  health  ceased.  There  was  no 
provision  against  dampness  of  air,  closeness 
of  air,  impurity  of  air,  impurity  of  water.  Half 
the  conditions  of  health  were  readied,  the 
rest  were  left  imtouched. 

It  would  be  unfair  in  reviewing  the  work 
of  the  first  builders  of  human  habitations,  t6 
criticise  them  too  keenly  by  the  light  of 
modern  science.  They  built  from  necessity, 
and  it  were  hard  to  scold  them  if  they  did 
not  discover  what  we  have  but  just  learned, 
viz.,  that  in  a  house  there  are  certain  internal 
necessities  for  health  which  are  as  important 
OS  external  situation,  and  which  cannot  be 
neglected  without  incurring  the  certain 
penalty  of  disease  and  excess  of  mortality. 
The  first  builders  raised  their  various  shelters 
and  houses  to  meet  the  variations  of  seasons, 
to  keep  out  wind  and  rain,  to  give  protection 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  to  fulfil  some 
such  other  general  service.  To  learn  how  to 
ventilate,  how  to  warm,  how  to  light,  how  to 
drain,  how  to  secure  a  pure  water  supply, 
was  a  process  or  series  of  processes  which 
could  not   be  made  matter  of  practice   in 


scientific  fonn  until  science  had  shon-n  the 
object  and  value  and  plan  of  those  arts. 

With  all  their  necessary  shortcomings  in 
respect  to  sanitary  requirements  the  ancient 
architects  were  far  less  culpable  than  their 
masters,  the  politicians,  who  determined  to  a 
large  extent  both  principles  and  practice. 
The  original  necessity  for  erecting  fortified 
cities,  with  their  high  walls,  surrounding 
moats,  narrow  streets,  closed  gates,  and 
central  castle,  created  a  stem  defiance  to  all 
the  natural  or  domiciliary  requirements  for 
health.  The  necessity,  however,  created  3 
method  which  became  an  example,  so  that 
when  more  peaceful  times  were  reached  the 
plans  of  the  city  were  laid  mt  after  the  old 
system  and  included  many  of  its  vices.  These 
bad  plans  remain  to  the  present  hour  in  many 
instances,  and  much  of  the  labour  of  the  sani- 
tarian has  to  be  expended  in  correcting  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the 
dangers  and  miseries  which  have  followed, 
and  have  been  dependent  on  the  fundamental 
errors  of  the  walled  town  and  city.  In  such 
centres  the  great  plagues  of  the  world  have 
found  their  great  resting  places.  In  the 
streets  of  these  places  the  poor  miserable 
rickety,  scrofulous,  consumptive,  pale  children 
of  the  earth  have  been  reared  j  in  the  streets 
of  these  places  the  crimes  of  the  massed 
communities  have  been  engendered  together 
with  the  diseases,  and  the  crimes  and  diseases 
have  nourished  each  other. 

The  imitative  process  in  building  has  had 
yet  further  evils  in  details.  In  imitation  of 
the  castle  great  public  buildings  such  as 
gaols  have  taken  the  character  of  the  castle, 
with  the  result  that  when  great  plagues 
affected  and  infected  central  communities 
they  found  in  these  places  their  foci.  Thus, 
out  of  the  gaol  stepped  the  black  assize. 
The  prisoners  poisoned  in  their  cells  poisoned 
in  turn  the  officers  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
and  innocent  and  guilty  alike  were  swept 
away.  To  what  extent  ignorance  on  these 
subjects  pre  vailed  a  few  centuries  ago  is  shown 
by  a  practice  whiehis  hardly  yet  extinguished. 
It  was  believed  during  those  darker  times 
that  the  odour  which  rises  from  the  plant 
known  as  rue  is  a  preventive  of  contagion, 
and  so  before  my  Lord  Judge  there  was  laid 
a  bunch  of  this  innocent  plant,  on  which  his 
lordship  might  regale  through  his  sense  of 
smell  whenever  he  desired.  The  rue,  it  was 
assumed,  stood  between  the  fever-stricken 
wretch  in  the  dock  and  his  lordship  on  the 
bench.  Within  present  memory  the  custom  has 
remained  of  placing  the  rue  on  the  bench  for 
his  lordship,  but  the  charm  is  dispelled. 
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The  castle,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  ihe 
only  building  from  which  the  habitations  of 
mankind  took  their  origin  by  the  process  of 
imitation.  The  cloister  was  to  some  extent 
also  in  fault.  The  cloister  became  the  model 
of  the  asylum  for  the  insane,  and  the  asylum 
for  the  insane  became  in  turo  the  model  of  the 
hospital  for  the  infirai ;  of  many  of  the  alms- 
houses for  the  poor  left  by  the  benevolence 
of  the  rich ;  of  many  of  the  workhouses  built, 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  EUzabeth,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  poorj  of  many 
public  buildings  used  as  manufactories ;  and 
in  most  cases  of  hospitals  for  sickness  and 
pest-houses.  The  faults  of  sanitary  constmc- 
tion  in  the  cloister  system  were  fewer  than 
were  those  of  the  castle  and  its  miniature 
successor  the  gaol ;  but  they  were  neverthe- 
less manifold.  They  led  to  the  introduction 
of  small  windows,  of  close  corridors,  of 
damp  miderground  passages,  of  one-sided 
window  ventilation,  of  narrow  fire-places,  of 
low  ceilings  with  heavy  beams  in  the 
crevices  of  which  the  dust  of  ages  could  accu- 
mulate, of  thick  wails  and  of  bad  roofings. 
With  these  forms  of  construction  there  was, 
it  must  be  admitted,  a  certain  picturesque- 
ness  of  effect,  and  a  quaint  homeliness  that 
is  not  without  its  charm.  I  am  candid 
enough  to  say,  indeed,  that  to  me  the 
picturesqueness  and  the  homeliness  have  a 
very  distinct  chaira,  and  I  know  that  the 
same  feeling,  from  association  of  an  historical 
kind,  due  probably  to  some  distant  hereditary 
liking,  extends  to  many  others  if  not  to  all 
English  people.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
feeling  and  health  did  not  go  hand  in  hand  in 
this  matter,  and  that  the  cloister  system  was 
lot  a  sanitary  system.  It  did  not  provide 
for  sufhcient  air,  for  proper  admission  of  air, 
for  circulation  of  air :  it  did  not  provide  for 
proper  wanning,  nor  for  the  exclusion  of  damp: 
it  did  not  provide  for  the  due  admission  of 
light.  The  deficiencies  in  these  respects 
alone  were  fatal  to  healthy  construction. 
These  were  deficiencies  of  internal  construc- 
tion. To  them  were  added  others  which  were 
external  The  cesspool  for  the  reception  of 
the  sewage  was  placed  too  near  the  source 
of  the  running  stream,  or  well,  or  lake  from 
which  the  institution  received  its  water  sup- 
ply; the  walls  of  the  cesspool  were  made 
of  porous  material,  or  in  some  cases  were 
made  merely  of  the  earth  in  which  the  pool 
had  been  sunk.  The  water  supply  was  httle 
cared  foTj  if  the  water  were  sparkling  and  cold 
it  was  considered  perfect,  and  the  idea  of 
organic  impurity  was  never  dreamed  of. 
That  source  of  disease,  organic  impurity  of 


water,  remained  to  be  discovered  by  a. 
philosopher  of  our  own  age,  a  Yorkshire- 
man,  who  practised  in  London,  whose  name 
was  John  Snow,  who  was  once  my  own 
familiar  friend,  and  whose  life  I  have  written,. 
but  whose  great  and  useful  work  will  pro- 
bably not  be  duly  recognised  for  many  a 
long  day. 

WhCTcver  we  travel  in  England  even  in. 
this  day,  we  read,  if  we  look  at  the  public 
and  private  buildings,  the  history  of  the. 
pre-sclentific  age,  or  I  had  better  say  of  the 
pre-sanitary  age.  The  time  has  come  when. 
with  the  breaking  up  of  much  that  has  been, 
cherished  in  other  departments  of  social 
life,  we  must  break  up  also  the  old  and 
long-cherished  plans  which  the  ancient 
masons,  noble  representatives  of  a  noble 
craft  as  they  were,  planned  and  established 
to  last  a  long  time,  but  not  as  they  thought 
for  ever. 

In  the  present  day  the  grand  problem. 
before  the  nation  is  the  reconstruction  of 
the  habitations  of  the  people  in  cities,  towns,. 
and  villages.  There  is  at  present  a  ^ir 
knowledge  that  construction  as  it  progresses. 
is  imperfect,  and  that  the  results  of  new 
construction  are,  as  a  rule,  bad.  No  man  is. 
quite  satisfied  witli  his  domicile.  This  house 
is  too  dark ;  that  is  sufficiently  lighted  in  so  far 
as  windows  go,  but  is  badly  arranged  ia 
regard  to  its  windows ;  this  is  too  dose,  that 
is  too  draughty ;  this  is  damp,  that  is  dry 
but  intensely  cold;  this  has  an  abundant 
water  supply  but  no  bathroom ;  that  has  a 
bathroom  but  a  deficient  supply  of  water, 
this  has  good  drainage  but  no  effective  traps  ; 
that  has  bad  drainage,  trap  it  as  you  will;. 
this  has  no  soft-water  cistern,  that  has  one 
but  the  water  in  it  soon  decomposes,  is 
always  of  greenish  colour  and  is  really  oi 
little  use ;  this  has  no  hot-water  supply, 
that  has,  but  the  supply  is  constantly  out  of 
order.  These  are  the  complaints  which  the 
physician  daiiy  hears  of,  and  for  which  up  to 
the  present  time  he  has  been  able,  in  the 
general  confusion  which  prevailSj  to  provide 
few  remedies.  It  is  as  though  all  people  were 
becommg  alive  to  the  necessities  and  the 
requirements  of  a  healthy  habitation,  but  that 
the  knowledge  was  creeping  in  by  instal- 
ments and  at  irregular  intervals,  so  that  no 
perfect  system  of  a  uniform  kind  can  be 
obtained. 

For  my  part  I  hai  c  ne  nr  yet  seen  a  single 
model  private  habitation,  nor  an  approach 
to  a  series  of  such  habitations.  Real  ad- 
vancements lie  entirely  in  the  future.  First 
we  shall  have  model  houses  and  a  small 
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model  town;  then,  as  the  general  intelli- 
gence advances,  there  will  be  radical  imitative 
refonns,  which  will  progress  with  unusual 
rapidity.  With  the  full  impulse  that  will 
come  from  a  more  perfect  appreciation  of 
sanitary  requirements  most  of  our  English 
vilbges  will  have  to  be  recoastructed  al- 
together ;  pulled  down,  stick  and  stone ; 
except  the  church  and  such  antiquities  as 
deserve  to  be  specially  retained;  replanned 
into  streets  and  gardens ;  redrained  and  re- 
built in  accordance  with  a  perfect  system  of 
construction.  By  these  means  much  ground, 
now  useless,  will  be  saved ;  much  money 
foolishly  eitpended  in  maintaining  badiy 
planned  highways  will  be  saved ;  many  plans 
for  giving  happiness  and  recreation  to  the 
people  will  be  secured ;  and  health  will  be 
improved  up  to  its  natural  standard.  These 
advantages  will  show  such  a  singular  econo- 
my, resulting  from  the  wholesale  system 
of  improvement,  that  the  ecunomical  argu- 
ment alone,  on  behalf  of  that  system,  will 
carry  the  day.  Even  that  persistent  village 
nuisance  and  source  of  fever,  the  farm  yard, 
will  undergo  the  necessary  radical  changes, 
to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the  farmer,  as 
well  as  to  the  advantage  of  the  health  of 
his  neighbours. 

In  my  address,  made  last  autumn,  to  the 
Social  Science  Association,  on  Hygeia, — a 
City  of  Health,  I  laid  out  a  theoretical 
plan  on  which  a  city  could  be  built  which 
should  present  the  lowest  possible  mor- 
tality. The  design  was  confessedly  ideal 
in  relation  to  our  present  actual  position 
in  knowledge  of  science  and  art,  I  mean  in 
relation  to  the  actual  present  possibility  of 
carrying  out  the  idea  practically.  At  the 
same  time  I  studiously  avoided  all  that  was, 
even  at  present,  impossible.  I  asked,  as  each 
step  of  the  city  was  figuratively  laid  out, , 
could  an  architect  do  this  for  me  to-day  if  I 
gave  him  the  order  ?  Could  a  builder  find 
the  materialsif  I  gave  him  the  order?  Could 
workmen  be  found  to  carry  out  the  details  in 
every  particular?  Moreover  I  fixed  my 
mind  on  the  ordinary  class  of  architects, 
builders,  and  workmen,  and  if  the  answer  to 
the  questions  I  have  named  above  were  nega- 
tive I  threw  that  part  of  my  ideal  design 
aside  as  something  to  be  waited  for.  Thus 
I  extracted  at  last  an  ideal  city  which  in 
every  detail  was  strictly  practical.  The  result 
is  that  experienced  builders  say  there  is  no 
difficulty  whatever,  save  the  novelty  and  the 
fear  of  expense,  in  turning  the  ideal  into  the 
practical,  and  in  producing  truly  a  model  city 
of  health ;  a  city  in  which  the  mortality  will 


be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  standard 
which  can  be  secured  by  the  improvement  of 
human  habitations. 

I  do  not  urge,  as  some  have  supposed,  that 
the  perfection  of  sanitary  science  in  construc- 
tion of  dwelling-houses  will  bring  forth  all  the 
ends  to  be  accomplished  by  sanitary  science. 
This  would  indeed  be  Utopian  in  the  wildest 
sense  of  that  term.  If,  by  the  perfection  of 
building,  vie  could  exclude  the  poisons  which 
cause  the  contagious  diseases ;  exclude  damp, 
one  of  the  most  frequent  exciting  causes  of 
consumption  of  the  lungs;  exclude  darkness 
and  confined  air  from  which  spring  scrofula 
and  alhed  forms  of  disease ;  exclude  the  fine 
particles  of  dust  in  the  airwhich  enter  the  luiigs 
to  keep  up  constant  irritation ;  exclude  water 
that  contains  injurious  products ;  if  we  could 
carry  out  these  exclusions,' and  at  the  same 
time  could  introduce  all  the  best  methods  for 
insuring  cleanliness  of  person  and  raiment ; 
could  give  the  best  opportunities  for  out-door 
and  indoor  recreative  activity ;  could  establish 
the  best  places  for  preparing  healthyand  nutri- 
tious foods  and  drinks ;  then  the  duty  of  the 
builder  might  be  considered  as  completed, 
and  the  duties  of  the  physician  and  legislator 
might  be  considered  as  about  to  commence 
on  a  sound  foundation. 

Were,  however,  these  reforms  each  and 
all  carried  out  there  would  still  remain  those 
causes  of  disease  and  mortality  which  spring 
from  social  influences,  from  worry,  grief, 
anxiety,  irritation,  and  the  reel  of  the  pas- 
sions ;  there  would  still  remain  those  great 
external  atmospheric  variations  which  from 
the  first  of  man's  existence  on  the  planet,  and 
all  through  his  career,  have  inSuenced  him  in 
his  course :  there  would  still  remain  the  last 
grand  cause  of  death,  the  wearing  out  of  that 
physical  organism  by  which,  through  a  limited 
series  of  years,  he  has  been  identified  on  the 
earth  as  an  independent  living  responsible 
being. 

The  builder  of  model  habitations,  knowing 
and  skilful  though  he  may  be,  can  never  by 
his  subtlety  and  skill  meet  these  causes  of 
disease  and  death.  His  work,  notwithstand- 
ing, will  be  of  greatest  value  if  it  but  fulfil  its 
legitimate  object,  that,  viz.,  ol  removing  those 
causes  which  admit  of  being  mechanically 
separated  bom  the  whole  existing  series  of 
causes.  He  will  in  this  way,  with  compJi- 
rative  ease,  reduce  mortality  to  a  certain  rate 
lower  than  exists  now,  although  he  has  to 
me;t  at  every  moment  not  orriy  the  uncon- 
trollable forces  of  nature  but  that  still  more 
difficult  obstacle,  human  free  will,  which,  when 
it  is  opposed  to  progress  and  even  to  the  wel- 
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fare  of  him  who  wills,  is  an  opposing  force  as 
uncontrollable  as  any  one  of  those  which 
nature  directly  imposes,  in  voice  of  storm, 
or  wind,  or  drought,  or  deluge.  Of  the 
four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  persons 
who  die  in  England  and  Wales  in  a  year, 
two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  die  from 
causes  humanly  preventible,  and  preventible  in 
greater  part  by  the  mechanical  means  of  pre- 
vention which  are  now  tinder  our  contempla- 
tion. 

What  can  be  effected  by  vigorous  sanitary 
measures  carried  out  in  all  their  entirety,  is 
best  indicated  in  the  results  of  modem  prison 
life.  I  have  already  shown  that  in  past  days 
the  gaol  or  prison  was  the  focus  of  disease. 
I  have  seen  a  history  of  gaols  the  pages  of 
which  hardly  admit  of  being  read,  so  terrible 
are  the  records  of  fostered  disease.  Diseases 
were  generated  in  these  foci  as  if  by  experi- 
ment, and  were  propagated  from  them  as  if  for 
the  same  purpose.  Now  all  the  conditions 
are  changed.  The  gaol  is  a  place  of  spotless 
purity,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  The 
large  corridors  are  charged  with  the  purest 
air ;  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  rendered 
equable  beyond  anything  that  is  found  in  the 
private  dwelling ;  the  atmosphere  is  not  only 
pure  and  equal  but  free  of  damp ;  the  water 
supply  is  plentiful  and  wholesome ;  the  walls 
of  the  building  are  kept  cleared  of  dust,  and 
the  floors  so  pure  that  literally  one  might 
eat  from  them  as  from  a  clean  dish.  The 
drainage  is,  in  most  instances,  so  good  that 
all  excreted  and  refuse  matter  is  carried  off  in 
detail,  and  accumulation  of  it  in  part  or  in 
whole  is  impossible.  Thus,  we  may  say,  the 
sanitary  work  of  the  architect  is  complete. 
In  the  sick  hospital  such  work  is  simply 
abonriuablc ;  in  the  workhouse  it  is  very  im- 
perfect; in  the  prison  it  is  perfect.  The 
sanitary  metamorphosis  of  the  gaol  is  deci- 
sive. Into  common  Iiabitations  there  could 
be  easily  extended,  with  every  additional 
artistic  refinement,  the  architectural  sanitary 
reforms  that  now  exist  in  prisons,  but  the  pro- 
cess of  sanitary  reform  would  be  liable  to 
interruption  from  the  disturbing  influence  of 
free-wiU,  and  the  strict  analogy  from  results 
would  not  be  manifested. 

In  the  prison  we  see  what  is  the  effect  of 
enforced  individual  discipline  combbed  with 
the  external  sanitary  safeguards.  The  prisoner 
is  obliged  to  make  the  sun  his  fellow  work- 
man j  he  is  comiielled  to  take  long  hours  of 
rest  if  not  of  sleep,  and  very  soon  he  finds 
all  of  them  pass  fairly  in  sleep;  he  is  de- 
prived of  those  so-called  luxuries,  alcohol 
and  tobacco ;  he  is  m^de  to  take  regular 


muscular  exercise ;  he  is  fed  on  the  simplest 
yet  on  sufficient  fare ;  he  is  protected  froca 
inclemency  of  season ;  and,  finally,  he  is 
under  constant  medical  supervision,  so  that 
if  he  be  seized  with  any  serious  illness, 
he  is  treated  immediately  with  the  proper 
remedies. 

Taking  him  all  in  all,  the  modem  prisoner 
in  one  of  our  model  prisons  is  a  wonderful 
subject  of  experiment  for  physiological  and 
sanitary  purposes.  So  uniform  is  his  physical 
wear  and  repair,  that  in  an  immense  establish- 
ment like  that  at  Wakefield  he  and  all  his  col- 
leagues obey  the  vicissitudes  of  season  with 
such  exactitude  that  they  begin  to  lose  Besh 
in  September,  and  begin  to  gain  flesh  in 
April,  with  a  precision  of  movement  as  re- 
gular as  the  movements  of  the  seasons  them- 
selves. 

The  results  on  the  disease  and  mortality  of 
the  gaol  population  are  as  remarkable  as  the 
results  of  a  chemical  demonstration.  The 
great  epidemics  of  gaol  fever  are  exorcised  ; 
the  presence  of  an  epidemic  disease  is  so 
rare  that  it  ranks  after  the  style  of  an  acci- 
dent, such  as  a  fire  or  the  bursting  of  a 
cistern;  and  the  mortality  is  so  reduced  that 
in  our  military  prisons  it  has  positively  fallen, 
as  Mr.  Chadwick  has  shown,  to  below  five  in 
the  thousand  annually.  In  a  word,  in  respect 
to  health  of  habitations,  the  models  of  tbem 
are  now  found  in  the  homes  of  the  im- 
prisoned criminal  classes.  The  criminal 
taken  from  his  home  in  one  of  the  crowded 
passages  of  Liverpool  or  Glasgow  is  placed, 
after  he  is  cast  into  prison  to  work  out  his 
sentence,  in  a  position  where  tlie  chances  of 
living  are  as  seven  to  one  better  than  they 
were  in  his  old  and  fatal  haunL 

We  cannot  expect  to  secure  out  of  the 
prison  all  the  advantages  for  health  that  exist 
m  the  prison  j  we  must  not  expect  them  for 
many  a  long  day.  ^Vlien  free-will  is  educated 
to  be  guided  by  knowledge  and  reason,  and 
when  it  becomes  resolute  in  the  masses  to 
do  of  itself  what  is  found  to  be  best,  the 
rule  of  self-obedience  to  the  right  will  bring  all 
things  into  order,  and  will  discover  the  ease 
with  which  liberty  wears  the  yoke  of  dis- 
cipline. Tlien  as  every  person  will  systemati- 
cally take  part  in  suppressing  the  conditions 
which  favour  disease,  the  suppression  will  be 
a  light  task.  Now  the  conditions  leading  to 
disease  are  like  those  which  lead  to  a  fire  in 
cities  built  of  wood,  in  which  people  live 
who,  ignorant  of  combustible  substances, 
distribute  them  carelessly,  and  wonder  at  the 
conflagrations  they  chance  to  excite. 

The  great  sanitary  work  of  the  day  in  chis 
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country,  and  in  all  civilised  countries,  is  to 
find  the  best  mode  of  placing  the  people  of 
large  communities  in  habitations  which  shall 
be  as  healthy  as  the  prisons,  and  which  shall 
at  the  same  time  supply  what  the  prisons 
necessarily  M  to  supply,  those  objects  of 
beauty  in  nature  and  art,  which  tend  to  make 
the  home  a  garden  of  delight,  and  the  town  a 
centre  of  intelligence,  social  happiness,  and 
educational  progress.  It  is  a  gigantic  task  to 
contemplate.  Whoever  rides  over  the  railway 
highways  of  London  and  other  large  towns 
and  sees  in  th^  bouses  beneath  how  the 
denizens  of  the  place  are  packed  in  their 
close  rooms,  so  that  the  caged  birds  in  their 
cages  hanging  at  the  windows  seem  happier 
and  freer  than  their  masters ;  whoever  rides 
through  the  rural  districts  andseesthe  thatched 
hovels  and  huts  in  which  the  agricultural 
populations  are  housed,  the  thatch  a  nest  of 
the  seeds  of  pestilences  as  it  is  of  the  eggs 
of  the  sparrows,  must  needs  appreciate  the 
greatness  of  the  required  labour  that  shall 
reform  such  a  system  as  exists,  and  by  the 
process  physically  regenerate  those  who  are 
at  present  bom  to  sutler  and  prematurely  die. 

There  are  three  directions  in  which  to 
begin  to  move  in  the  work  of  reformation  in 
the  habitations  of  the  people.  The  first  of 
these  consists  in  the  erecting  model  houses 
and  towns  de  tmvo.  The  second  consists  in 
adopting  a  thorough  system  of  remodelling 
what  now  exists  and,  for  various  reasons,  must 
exist.  The  third  consists  in  adding  to  the 
houses  of  the  worlcing  classes  accessory  build- 
ings in  which  the  labour  of  the  day  may  be 
carried  on  away  trom  the  rooms  where  the 
meals  of  the  labourer  are  taken  and  his  hours 
of  sleep  are  passed. 

In  the  ide^  of  a  model  Cily  of  Health — 
Hygeia — I  pointed  out  the  details  that  are 
necessary  for  every  model  building  or  series 
of  buildings  in  which  human  beings  are  to 
live  in  due  enjoyment  of  health.  In  that 
imaginary  dty  I  sketched  forth  the  improve- 
ments which  have  to  be  carried  out  de  novo. 
These  consisted  chiefly  of  the  following 
details : — 

The  living  space  is  assumed  to  be  so 
arranged  that  not  more  than  twenty-five 
persons  are  lodged  on  an  acre  of  ground. 
That  is  calculated  as  the  densest  population 
that  could  be  safely  housed.  The  houses 
in  which  the  populaUon  reside  are  so 
planned  that  each  acre  of  land  can  receive 
five  houses,  and  each  house  can  receive 
a  family  of  five  persons.  The  houses  are 
built  three,  or  at  most,  four  stories  high,  and 
each  stoiy  is  confined  to  fifteen  feet  in  height. 


by  which  means  the  great  evil  of  tall  over- 
shadowing, densely  packed  human  ware- 
houses is  prevented.  The  houses  are  built  on 
solid  arches  of  brickwork,  so  that  where  in 
other  towns  there  are  areas  and  kitchens, 
there  are  here  subways  through  which  the 
air  flows  freely,  and  down  the  inclines  of 
which  all  currents  of  water  are  carried  away. 
The  streets  of  the  city,  wide- and,  owing  to 
the  lowness  of  the  houses,  well  lighted  and 
thoroughly  ventilated,  are  laid  also  on  arch- 
ways, and  beneath  each  of  the  main  streets  is 
a  railway  by  which  all  the  heavy  iraflic 
of  the  place  is  carried  on.  The  streets  are 
planted  on  each  side  with  trees,  and  in  many 
places  with  shrubs  and  evergreens.  They 
are  paved  with  wood,  set  in  asphalte,  and  the 
side  pavements,  which  are  everywhere  ten 
feet  wide,  are  of  light  grey  stone.  These 
pavements  have  a  slight  incline  towards  the 
streets,  and  the  streets  have  an  indine  from 
their  centres  towards  the  margins  of  the 
pavements.  The  streets  ate  washed  every- 
day, through  side  openings,  into  the  subways, 
the  washings  being  conveyed  with  the  sewage 
to  a  destination  apart'  from  the  city.  Thus 
the  streets  everywhere  are  dry  and  clean,  free 
alike  of  pools  and  open  drains. 

The  spaces  at  the  backs  of  the  houses  are 
gardens,  which  gardens  ate  common  to  all 
the  houses,  so  that  children  have  good  play- 
grounds at  home.  The  gardens  are  pkmted 
with  trees  and  evergreeos,  but  nothing  is 
wanting  to  give  facilities  to  the  children  for 
healthful  exercise  and  play.  Practically  the 
houses  stand  in  gardens,  for  the  streets  with 
their  evergreen  loliage  and  cleanly  kept  dry 
walks  are  also  like  a  garden,  with  walking 
paths  and  a  central  thoroughfare. 

The  introduction  of  subways  beneaA  the 
houses  does  away  altogether  with  those 
underground  caves  called  areas,  kitchens,  and 
cellos,  in  which,  in  bad  imitation  of  the  pri- 
mitive cave-dwelling  savage  men,  so  many 
thousands  of  our  industrious  people  now 
vegetate.  The  subways,  at  the  same  time, 
perform  an  important  service.  All  pipes  are 
conveyed  along  the  subways  and  enter  each 
house  from  beneath.  The  mains  of  the  water- 
pipe  are  carried  along  the  subway.  The  gas 
main  is  carried  along  the  subway.  The  sup- 
plies of  gas  and  water  enter  from  the  basement 
of  each  house,  and  are  at  every  moment  within 
the  immediate  control  of  the  householder. 
The  suppliesof  water  and  of  gas  are  constant, 
and  if  there  be  an  escape  of  either  within  the 
house  the  owner  can  separate  them  at  the  main 
from  the  floor  of  the  entrance  hall  or  from  a  side 
Opening  of  the  wall  in  that  part  of  the  house. 
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Beneath  the  floor  of  the  subway  lies  the 
sewer  of  the  house.    The  sewers  are  built  of 

brick,  and  are  trapped  from  each  house.  Into 
each  sewer,  which  is  well  (lushed  and  venti- 
lated, there  are  convenient  entrances  by  which 
they  can  be  inspected,  and  through  which 
the  workmen  can  pass  to  make  repairs  or  re- 
move obstructions.  The  subway  thus  be- 
comes a  very  important  part  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  house.  It  not  only  prevents  the 
.house  from  being  charged  with  damp  from 
beneath,  but  it  leaves  a  convenient  space  in 
which  all  repairs  connected  with  water  sup- 
ply, gas  supply,  and  sewerage  can  be  carried 
out. 

The  living  part  of  every  house  begins  on 
the  level  of  the  street,  and  the  walls  of  the 
houses  are  built  of  a  brick  which  is  not 
porous,  and  which  therefore  cannot  be  satu- 
rated with  water.  Some  kinds  of  common 
brick  will  uke  up,  as  Mr.  Chadwick  has 
found,  a  pound  weight  of  water.  A  roughly 
built,  exposed  cottage  during  a  short  season 
of  heavy  wet  may  take  up  many  tons  of 
water,  which  water  when  the  dry  weather 
returns,  is  carried  in  vapour  into  the  warm 
rooms,  creating  a  damp  as  persistent  as  in  wet 
weather,  and  leading  to  those  physical  evils 
from  damp  of  which  consumption  of  the  lungs 
is  the  most  prominent  form.  To  avoid  the 
dangers  from  this  cause  the  bricks  used  are 
made  of  glazed  substance,  and  are  quite  im- 
permeable to  water.  The  bricks  are  per- 
forated, at  the  end  of  each  is  a  wedge-like 
opening,  and  all  the  openings  communicate. 
The  walls  therefore  are  honey-combed,  and 
into  them  a  body  of  air  constantly  circulates, 
which  air  can  be  warmed  from  the  firegrates 
of  the  house.  The  walls  of  the  living-rooms 
are  lined  with  glazed  tile,  and  can  be  washed 
down  as  an  earthenware  vessel  is  washed. 
The  colour  of  the  walls  is  grey,  as  a  rule. 
The  mortar  and  cement  in  which  the  bricks 
are  laid,  and  all  the  timbers  employed  in  the 
buildings  are  rendered  free  of  moisture.  Sea 
salt,  so  common  an  ingredient  of  mortar  made 
from  sea  sand,  and  so  often  present  in  wood 
that  has  crossed  the  sea,  and  so  efficient  an 
absorbent  of  water,  is  carefully  excluded. 

The  most  radical  improvements  in  our 
system  of  model  habitations  lie  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  roofs  and  the  kitchens. 
In  the  houses  of  the  present  day  the  kitchen 
is  at  the  basement,  while  the  upper  part  of 


the  house  is  carefully  sealed  down  by  the 
roof.  The  result  is  that  all  the  dose  and 
disagreeable,  and  it  may  be,  foul  and  dan- 
gerous vapours  from  the  kitchens  and  lower 
offices,  ascend  to  the  upper  rooms  and  pas- 
sages of  the  house,  just  as  gases  introduced 
into  an  inverted  bell-jar  filled  with  water 
ascend  to  the  upper  part  of  the  jar,  displac- 
ing the  water.  In  our  model  houses  the 
risks  from  this  cause  are  avoided  by  placing 
the  kitchen  at  the  top  of  the  house,  im- 
mediately beneath  the  roof.  The  kitchen 
acts  as  a  ventilating  chamber,  into  which  all 
the  air  from  the  lower  part  of  the  house  is 
drawn,  and  through  the  chimney  and  venti- 
lator of  which  the  air  finds  ready  exit.  Thus 
the  house  is  kept  free  of  the  odours  of 
the  lower  regions,  and  is  ventilated  at  all 
times  with  fresh  air  derived  from  without 
and  warmed  by  its  passage  throu^  the 
honeycombed  heated  walls.  The  position 
of  the  kitchen  at  the  upper  part  of  the  house 
is  attended  with  other  advantages  than  those 
just  stated.  From  the  kitchen  there  is  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  house  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  warm  as  well  as  of  cold  water.  The 
weighted  dishes  have  to  be  carried  down 
instead  of  up-stairs ;  the  light  dishes  only 
have  to  be  carried  up-slairs.  The  kitdien 
is  perfectly  lighted,  so  that  the  least  un- 
cleanliness  is  readily  detected.  The  scuUety, 
which  lies  off  the  kitchen,  communicates  with 
the  dust-bin  shaft,  and  from  every  floor  of 
the  house  a  distinct  communicarion,  by  a 
sliding  door,  is  made  with  the  same  shaft. 
A  sink  also  exists  on  every  floor  for  receiving 
waste  water,  so  that  the  plan  of  carrying 
the  heavy  slop-pail  from  floor  to  floor  is 
dispensed  with  altogether. 

Above  the  kitchen  is  the  arched  roof  of 
the  house.  The  roof,  which  is  flat,  or  nearly 
so,  on  the  exterior  surface,  is  coated  with 
asphalte,  and,  being  barricaded  with  a  light 
iron  palisading,  makes  an  airing  ground,  or 
a  drying  ground,  or  even  a  garden,  accord- 
ing to  the  tastes  or  the  requirements  of  the 
owner.  The  smoke  from  the  chimneys  is 
collected  and  drawn  away  to  a  central  shaft, 
so  that  the  air  is  kept  clear  of  soot-dust,  and 
a  pure  blue  sky  overhead  is  obscured  only 
by  the  curtain  of  cloud  which  nature,  in  her 
grand  designing,  sees  it  wise  sometimes  to 
impose. 

BBM;aMIK  W,   RICHARDSON. 
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By  the  author  of  "Ladv  Bell,"  Etc. 


don  and 
of  the 
York- 
shire 

Grey,  to  make  terms  with  Pteasance,  accord- 
ing to  what  the  lawyer  conceived  of  her. 

His  late  conversation  with  Archie  Douglas 
had  by  no  means  increased  Mr.  Woodcock's 
inclination  to  his  mission.  He  had  thought 
of  Pleasance  at  ^rst  as  of  some  poor  raw, 
country  girl,  who  would  be  a  terrible  thorn 
in  Mrs.  Douglas's  flesh,  a  very  unfit  repre- 
sentative of  the  mistress  of  Shardleigh  and 
the  protectress  of  Jane,  were  Jane's  mother  to 
be  taken  from  her  before  she  had  won 
another  protector. 

But  after  Mr.  Woodcock  had  left  his 
hansom  and  was  walking  down  the  side 
street  in  Shoreditch,  he  actually  forgot  what 
was  to  come  in  the  realisation  of  the  strange- 
ness of  the  fact  that  he  should  be  seeking 
the  mistress  of  Shardleigh  in  a  region  like 
this. 

Mr.  Woodcock  recalled  swiftly  the  fine 
place  which  he  had  always  been  accustomed 
to  regard  with  some  personal  pride  in  its 
imposing  details.  To  him  they  breathed  the 
perfection  of  repose,  and  quiet  dignity — from 
the  extensive  park  with  its  old  timber  to  the 
charm  of  the  winter  garden,  the  architec- 
tural pretension  of  the  porch  and  entrance 
hall,  and  the  subdued  luxury  and  sunshiny 
flower-scented     grace    of     Mrs.     Douglas's 
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drawing-room.  Now,  he  was  surrounded 
by  what  is  sometimes  well-nigh  as  repulsive 
as  squalor,  particularly  if  the  last  be 
allied  to  picturesque  decay.  He  was  in 
the  centre  of  common  mean  ugliness  in 
a  city  street  given  over  to  clerks'  and 
warehousemen's  lodgings,  and  fourth-rate 
shops,  with— as  his  destination^the  York- 
shire Grey  having  a  heavily-laden,  huge 
carrier's  cart  blocking  up  the  entrance. 

It  was  not  that  Mr.  Woodcock  had  not 
sufficient  practice  in  his  calling,  and  did 
not  know  enough  of  evil  and  harrowing 
family  secrets,  to  have  sometimes  sought  the 
womenkind  of  his  clients  in  exceptional 
quarters.  But  he  was  brought  back  to  him- 
self by  the  reflection  that  this  was  tlie 
strangest  place  in  the  world  wherein  to  seek 
a  mistress  of  Shardleigh. 

For  a  wonder,  Pleasance  had  not  yet  re- 
turned to  Saxford.  She  had  stayed  on  in 
the  city  as  much  from  sheer  pliysical  prostra- 
tion, as  from  the  necessity  of  seeing  Clem 
Blennerhasset  and  visiting  a  few  sights  in 
order  to  satisfy  Lizzie. 

"She  would  be  sure  to  ask  about  them, 
and  what  should  I  say  if  I  had  done  nothing 
of  the  kind ;  or  what  should  I  have  to  talk 
about  to  her  ?  "  said  Pleasance  to  herself. 

Pleasance  had  become  re-instated  in  the 
good  graces  of  her  hostesses,  though,  candid 
as  she  was  naturally,  she  had  told  them  no 
more  than  at  the  first.  Her  name  was  Plea- 
sance Douglas,  she  had  said.  Her  father  and 
mother  were  both  dead,  and  her  own  people 
were  all  gone.  Yes,  she  was  married,  and  she 
indicated  the  wedding-ring  which  she  wore ; 
but  she  had  not  been  living  with  her  hus- 
band, there  had  been  objections  to  that.  At 
this  point  she  stopped.  She  was  the  kind 
of  woman  who,  open  by  instinct,  yet  when 
necessity  was  laid  upon  her  to  be  silent, 
not  the  greatest  gossip  in  SaxFord  could  have 
pressed  her  for  farther  revelation.  As  for  the 
Toveys,  their  apprehensions  were  removed; 
and  they  paid  her  back  liberally  with  family 
confidences  on  the  death  of  old  Mr.  Tovey, 
and  on  the  perversity  of  the  only  son  of  the 
house,  who  had  chosen  to  be  a  carrier  by  sea 
and  not  by  land,  and  to  hail  from  Gravesend 
instead  of  from  the  Yorkshire  Grey. 

Pleasance  in  her  sweet  friendliness,  found 
sympathy  for  those  commonplace  troubles  of 
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commonplace  people, — a  sympathy  which 
brought  her  a  desirable  distraction  from  her 
own  distress.  She  gave  part  of  the  time, 
which  would  otherwise  have  hung  heavily  on 
her  hands,  to  helping  Mrs.  Tovey  with  the 
arrangements  of  her  household  napery,  and 
Miss  Tovey  with  her  accounts,  and  to  writing 
out  available  country  recipes  for  the  kilchen 
of  the  Yorkshire  Grey. 

She  was  prepared  to  go  out,  when  Mrs. 
Tovey  came  to  her  with  an  intimation 
that  a  gentleman  had  been  in  the  bar  in- 
quiring if  there  was  a  Mrs.  Dougias — a  young 
woman  from  the  country — staying  in  the 
house,  for  he  wished  to  see  her. 

Pleasance  grew  red  and  white  by  tnins, 
and  sank  down  on  a  seat,  for  her  nerves  had 
been  shaken  by  her  interview  with  Ardiie 
Douglas.  She  only  recovered  when  Mrs. 
Tovey  proceeded  to  say,  with  a  shade  of  re- 
turning suspicion,  that  the  gentleman  was 
not  only  "  (^uite  the  gentleman,"  but  was 
"that  stout  and  grey  headed"  he  must 
be  sober-minded  and  to  be  depended  on, 
if  there  was  confidence  to  be  placed  m 
mortal  man.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  Lyddy 
would  have  thought  twice  before  she  had  put 
him  into  the  parlour,  where  he  was  waiting. 

Pleasance  drew  a  long  sigh  of  desperate 
relief  and  sick  disappointment,  and  rising 
under  the  conflict  of  feelings,  went  to  the 
parlour.  There  she  saw  an  elderly  gentle- 
man, who  had  more  the  easy,  well-bred  ftir 
of  Lawyer  Lockwood's  master.  Sir  Frederick, 
than  the  bluff  self-importance  of  Lawyer 
Lockwood  himself. 

Mr.  Woodcock,  on  his  part,  saw — not  a  sob- 
bing, giggling  village  girl — not  a.  miserable 
creature,  fast  verging  on  shamelessness  and 
abandonment — but  a  fine  young  wgman, 
stru^ling  for  perfect  composuie.  She  had 
a  beautiful  face,  which  in  its  present  gravity  of 
repressed  agitation,  seemed  as  if  it  belonged  to 
a  woman  older  in  years  than  Archie  Douglas ; 
and  she  wore  spectacles  in  aid  of  her  ^ort- 
sighted  grey  eyes. 

For  ^wdry  finery  the  )roung  woman  had 
on,  as  far  as  Mr.  Woodcock  could  judge,  the 
plainest  black  gown;  jacket,  and  bonnet ; 
and  for  pretension  she  held  in  her  ungloved 
brown  hands  a  large  enough  bag  to  have 
carried  marketings,  and  a  serviceable  alpaca 
umbrella. 

Mr.  Woodcock  rose,  bowed,  and  offered 
Pleasance  a  chair  with  all  the  fluriy  of  a  man 
roused  from  one  dream  and  lapsing  into 
another  and  totally  different  vision. 

Where  on  earth  had  Archie  Douglas  found 
her?    And,  having  found  her,  wlwt  could 


have  put  irreconcilable  enmity  between 
them  ?  Was  she  the  greatest  deception,  the 
most  accomplished  hypocrite  that  the  world 
had  seen  since  the  days  of  Delilah  ?  Was  she 
a  village  schoolmistress?  Was  she  a  decayed 
gentlewoman  ?  She  was  not  quite  like  eidier 
of  the  two  last.  Mrs.  Douglas,  if  not  Archie, 
had  spoken  distincdy  of  Archie's  wife  as  be- 
longing to  the  humblest  class  of  workers  with 
their  hands,  whom  Archie  had  encountered 
when  he  was  serving  his  own  apprenticeship 
to  manual  labour. 

After  Mr.  Woodcock  came  to  himself,  he 
remarked  other  anomalies.  The  young 
woman  had  put  her  umbrella  and  bag  on 
the  table  before  her,  as  it  she  were  not 
ashamed  of  either  of  them,  though  she  found 
them  in  her  way  just  then.  She  had  sat  down 
neither  on  the  edge,  nor  on  the  side  of  her 
chair,  neither  wriggling  nor  in  ft  heap, 
but  moderately  erect,  and  with  her  brown 
hands  as  if  they  belonged  to  her,  tmd  were 
not  a  special  burden  upon  her  mind. 

"  You  have  been  sent  to  me  by  Mi. 
Douglas  of  Shardleigh?"  she  said. 

There  was  a  little  gasp  at  the  name,  else 
the  calm,  good-breeding  would  have  been 
complete.  The  accent  was  provincial,  but 
the  tone  and  expression  were  unmistakably 
those  of  an  educated  woman. 

"  Yes,  madam,  you  have  judged  cor- 
rectly," said  Mr,  Woodcock. 

As  shelistened,  a  ludicrous  association  of  his 
"  madam "  with  the  rude  quizzing  sense  in 
which  the  word  had  been  applied  to  her 
b]r  the  girls  of  Saxford,  flashed  across  her 
mind. 

"  I  am  Mr.  Douglas's  lawyer,"  and  he  put 
down  his  card  before  her.  He  was  seeking 
to  assure  her  of  his  authority  and  his  interest 
in  the  suggestions  which  he  was  about  to 
make,  as  if  she  were  a  well-informed  woman, 
capable  of  calling  in  question  each,  as  he 
brought  it  forward. 

She  recalled  his  name,  which  had  been 
mentioned  to  her  by  Archie  Douglas  in  the 
course  of  his  disclosure  of  his  real  position. 
She  remembered  every  word  that  he  had  told 
her  then,  as  well  as  all  he  had  said  when  they 
were  dearest  friends  and  equals.  "  Yes,"  she 
said  quickly,  "  what  did  he  bid  you  say  to 
me?" 

I  have  been  directed  to  make  such 
arrangements,  as  you  may  approve,  for  your 
future  comfort  and  well-being,"  answered  Mr. 
Woodcock,  with  caution. 

"  I  do  not  wish  anjlhing,"  she  said,  hastily. 
I  am  able  and  willing  to  work  for  myself; 
have  done  it  since  I  was  a  girL     I  should 
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be  ashamed  il  I  were  not  sufficient  for  my 
own  support,"  and  she  smiled  slightly. 

Here  was  a  clue  if  Mr.  VVoodcodc  could 
have  followed  it  up.  But  the  single  notion 
that  he  acquired  from  it  was  an  odd  one, 
There  must  be  women  in  the  labour  leagues, 
and  they  must  have  educated  women  for 
their  leaders.  Possibly  the  last  were  daugh- 
ters or  kioswomen  of  Chartist  demagogues. 

He  replied,  "  Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Douglas, 
you  must  have  regard  to  your  husband  in 
this  matter.  As  he  happ^s  to  be  a  gentle- 
man of  station  and  fortune,  you  must  con- 
sider what  is  suitable  in  his  wife,  as  well  as 
what  belongs  to  your  former  experience, 
and  what  may  be  your  inclinations  in  a  ques- 
tion which  does  not — though  it  may  seem  so 
^-concern  yourself  alone." 

She  had  never  seen  the  consequences  of 
the  announcement  of  her  marriage  in  this 
light  But  when  the  point  of  view  was  put 
before  her,  her  ingenuousness  and  intelli- 
gence caused  bei  to  perceive  at  once  that 
there  was  something  in  the  argument.  She 
paused  disturbed  and  anxious. 

"  Would  it  be  regarded  as  a  reflection  on 
him — a  discredit  to  him,  if  I  lived  as  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  do  ? "  she  asked  wistfully, 
with  a  naivete  and  a  faith  in  his  sinceri^, 
which  convinced  Mr.  Woodcock  that,  with 
all  her  self-command  and  dignity,  and  her 
amount  of  education,  she  was  but  a  simple- 
minded  girl  after  all. 

"Certainly J  the  world  would  ay  shame 
on  any  gentleman  like  Mr.  Douglas  of  Shard- 
leigh,  if  he  suffered  his  wife,  however  she 
had  been  brought  up,  and  whatever  their 
private  differences,  to  continue  to  work  for 
her  bread." 

"  But  it  would  be  very  unjust  in  the  world, 
supposing  it  ever  came  to  know  and  care 
about  it,  if  it  were  my  own  free  will  and 
choice  to  work  for  my  bread,"  replied  Plea- 
sance,  clinging  desperately  to  her  indepen- 
dence even  against  her  equally  strong  in- 
stinct of  justice. 

"Madam,  the  world  knows  everything," 
s^d  Mr.  Woodcock  sententiously.  "  Nothing 
is  below  its  notice;  and  it  looks  only  to  ap- 
pearances, not  to  the  abstract  justice  of  a 
case."  Then  he  ventured  to  sound  her 
further.    "  In  view  of  a  probable  lecondlia- 

"  There  can  be  no  recondliation,"  Plea- 
sance  interrupted  him  quickly,  with  a 
sorrowful  steadfastness.  She  did  not  tell 
Mr.  Woodcock  that  Archie  Douglas  bad 
deceived  her,  and  that  in  place  of  taking 
the  deception  as  a  pretty  compliment^  she 


had  resented  it  bitterly.  In  her  mind  that 
would  have  been  to  expose  Archie  Douglas's 
deceit  to  his  friends,  and  to  cast  a  worse 
reflection  on  him  than  htfr  working  for  her 
daily  bread  should  have  done. 

And  calling  to  mind  what  Archie  Douglas 
had  said  to  him  to  the  same  effect,  Mr. 
Woodcock  refrained  from  his  attempt,  at 
once  confounded  and  disheartened. 

"  What  did  you  think  would  be  best  for 
everybody  ?  What  had  you  proposed  ?"  in- 
quired Fleasance  hesitatingly. 

"  There  is  only  one  proposal  that  can  be 
made,"  said  Mr.  Wopdcock  in  reply,  "  a 
separate  maintenance,  and  the  dowager  house 
at  Stone  Cross.  If  you  bear  in  mind  that 
there  is  already  a  dowager,  and  another 
dowager  house,  with  a  life  interest  on  the 
estate ;  and  if  you  have  regard  to  the  fact, 
which  you  do  not  seem  disposed  to  forget, 
that  you  have  brought  no  fortune  to  my 
client "  (the  words  sounded  in  his  own  ears 
like  a  sneer,  but  they  were  not  so  intended  : 
they  were  a  simple  explanation  on  Mr.  Wood 
cofJc's  part,  and  Fleasance  accepted  them  for 
what  they  were  worth),  I  do  not  think  that 
the  allowance  should  be  other  than  is  mode- 
rate and  modest,  with  due  reg.ird  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  estate," 

"Let  me  tell  you,"  Fleasance  interrupted 
him  a  second  time,  "  I  have  a  little  money 
of  my  own.  My  father  left  four  hundred 
pounds,  and  I  have  my  cousin  Mrs.  Balls's 
savings  of  nearly  a  hundred  more."  She 
knew  that  the  little  sum  was  nothing  to  live 
upon,  but  her  pride  and  honesty  prompted 
her  to  mention  it. 

The  announcement  caused  a  new  tangle 
in  Mr.  Woodcock's  already  mazed  ideas.  At 
the  same  time  be  received  it  as  a  melancholy, 
well-nighpathetic,proofof  her  incompetency 
for  her  position. 

"  I  was  about  to  suggest  that  eight  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  a  year  might  be  a  fit- 
ting allowance,"  he  said  almost  gloomily; 
"you  need  not  spend  more  than  you  will 
want  in  order  to  live  becomingly — Mrs. 
Douglas,  the  squire's  mother,  has  five  thou- 
sand a  year,  while  Miss  Douglas  has  her 
separate  income,  of  course." 

"It  is  very  different  with  them,"  said 
Fleasance,  instantly ;  "  but  for  me  it  is  hard 
to  spend  anything  that  I  have  not  earned." 

"  The  house  down  at  Stone  Cross  is  an  old- 
fashioned  house,  furnished  suitably,  no  doubt, 
but  plainly,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an 
older  and  simpler  generation,"  pursued  Mr. 
Woodcock,  thinking  that  he  was  contending 
with  the  oddest  d^culty  that  ever  beset  a 
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lawyer  in  accomplishing  a  settlement.  "  I 
believe  there  are  two  old  servants  in  it 
who  might  form  the  nucleus  of  a  quiet  little 
establishment."     ' 

Pleasance  was  considering  all  these  obli- 
gations thrast  upon  her.  "  Shall  I  be  left  to 
myself?"  she  said  with  a  jealous  tone  in  her 
voice.  "  Shall  I  be  away  out  of  reach,  and 
insured  against  interference  and  molesta- 
tion ?" 

"As  for  that,"  he  told  her,  "Stone  Cross 
is  three  counties  removed  from  Shardleigh," 
and  he  added  out  of  his  experience,  "  By 
your  acceptance  of  a«  separate  maintenance, 
you  not  only  pledge  yourself  to  dwell  apart, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  life  of  the 
family  of  which  you  are  legally  a  member ; 
you  receive  a  pledge  from  them  which 
they  are  bound  in  honour  to  respect,  that 
they  will  not  come  near  you  to  call  in  ques- 
tion what  you  do.  You  are,  in  effect,  your 
own  mistress.  ITie  income  which  you  derive 
from  the  estate,  is  simply  your  due,  from  a 
just  claim." 

"  And  will  the  world  be  satisfied  where 
my  husband  is  concerned  ?"  she  asked,  re- 
turning pertinaciously  to  the  great  point  in 
her  eyes. 

"  It  may  be,"  answered  Mr.  Woodcock ; 
"for,  unfortunately,  it  is  tolerably  familiar 
with  far  less  creditable'  arrangements," 

"Then  I  shall  agree  to  the  maintenance, 
and  go  to  Stone  Cross,"  said  Pleasance  in 
a  lone  of  resignation,  as  if  she  were  con- 
descending to  a  compromise,  and  consenting 
to  a  banishment. 

Mr.  Woodcock  took  her  at  her  word,  and 
told  her  that  he  should  draw  up  a  deed  which 
would  put  her  in  possession  of  what  had 
been  agreed  upon  for  her  use,  and  which 
would  be  ready  in  a  few  days.  After  asking 
her  if  she  had  a  lawyer  engaged,  he  advised 
her  to  permit  him  to  appoint  a  gentleman  to 
look  al^er  her  interest. 

She  did  not  see  the  necessity  for  an  agent 
on  her  own  account ;  she  was  willing  to  submit 
entirely  to  his  judgment  and  trust  herself  to 
his  good  faith,  acimg  as  he  was  for  Archie 
Douglas.  But  she  was  docile  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  particular,  after  her  first  conces- 
sion. Mr.  Woodcock  had  never  known  a 
more  reasonable  woman. 

Mr.  Woodcock  tried  to  draw  his  last  client 
into  conversation  ;  against  this  also  she 
entered  no  protest  She  sat  and  conversed 
with  him  on  general  subjects  in  her  provin- 
cial accent,  with  her  occasional  quaint,  old- 
fashioned  idioms ;  and  he  had  intellect  and 
I  taste  to  perceive  that  there  was  a  singular 


charm  which  blended  with,  and  prevailed 
over  all  He  asked  her  ^  she  had  seen  much 
of  London ;  she  told  him  that  she  had 
only  seen  St.  Paul's,  she  was  keeping  West- 
minster Abbey  for  another  day,  and  she  had 
been  just  starting  for  the  Tower  when  he 
found  her. 

"  But,  my  dear  young  lady,"  exclaimed 
the  lawyer,  thrown  off  his  guard,  "  you  don't 
mean  to  say  that  you  arc  going  there  alone  ?' 

"  I  am  not  a  young  lady,"  said  Pleasance, 
"  and  I  am  accustomed  to  go  about  alone." 

"  We  shall  not  quarrel  about  the  relative 
meanings  of  the  term  lady,"  he  told  her.  "  I 
will  simply  say  that,  as  your  husband  is  a 
gentleman,  and  as  the  wife  takes  rank  from 
the  husband  whom  she  does  not  repudiate, 
you  are  a  lady." 

"Vou  must  have  patience  with  me,"  said 
Pleasance,  with  a  little  piteousness ;  "  I  have 
not  been  used  to  any  more  restraint  than 
what  is  put  on  a  working  woman.  How 
shall  I  bear  it,  even  when  I  am  left  to  im- 
pose it  at  my  own  discretion?  Is  it  improper 
for  a  iady  to  go  abroad  by  herself,  in  broad 
day,  to  see  the  Tower  and  Westminster 
Abbey  ?  " 

"  Improper  is  a  strong  word,"  answered 
the  lawyer,  "  but  acts  which  are  not  strictly 
improper  may  be  inexpedient.  Allow  me  to 
send  one  of  my  nieces,  with  her  husband  or 
her  brother,  to  call  for  you  and  take  you  to 
all  you  ought  to  see." 

It  showed  the  depth  of  the  impression 
which  Pleasance  had  made  on  Mr.  Wood- 
cock, that  he  should  be  induced  to  make 
this  proposal,  even  where  the  wife  of  an 
employer  and  friend  was  concerned.  Mr. 
Woodcock's  nieces  were  as  much  cherished 
by  him  as  if  they  had  been  his  daughters — 
granted  that  the  special  niece  whom  he  had 
in  his  mind  was  a  married  woman,  with  the 
privacy  of  her  brougham  and  the  support  of 
her  husband  at  her  command,  in  any  dif- 
ficult or  disagreeable  task. 

But  Pleasance  had  been  quick  to  taking 
the  lesson  to  herself.  Her  going  out  in  any 
fashion,  her  very  presence  in  town,  being 
what  she  was  in  manner,  dress,  and  surround- 
ings, was  compromising  to  her  husband. 
She  had  meant  thb  morning  to  make  an 
appointment  with  Clem  Blennerh asset.  She 
had  fully  intended,  even  after  her  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Woodcock,  to  go  back  and  bid 
farewell  to  Lizzie  and  Saxford,  and  all  whom 
she  knew  there.  But  in  the  enlightenment 
which  had  come  to  her,  she  seemed  to  see 
that  these  would  be  steps  unjustifiable  where 
Archie  Douglas's  feelings  and  those  of  his 
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family,  perhaps  even  where  his  social  inter- 
ests, were  concerned. 

What  had  to  be  sacrificed  had  better  be 
done  withont  delay.  She  was  giving  up  all 
she  had  left  to  care  for,  her  cherished 
resolution,  her  pride  in  her  independence, 
her  familiar  associations.  It  would  be  but 
to  relinquish  a  little  more — the  pleasure  of 
seeing  again  an  honest,  friendly,  boyish  face, 
and  learning  that  Clem  at  least  was  realising 
his  ideal  by  Archie  Douglas's  means — the 
solace  of  hearing  Uzzie  cry  that  she  would 
miss  her,  and  of  bidding  Lizzie  not  miss  her 
too  much — the  consolation  of  one  last  look 
at  Anne's  grave.  She  could  write  to  Lizzie, 
and  she  would  forego  the  rest. 

She  explained  to  Mr.  Woodcock  that  on 
second  thoughts  she  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion she  had  better  see  no  one,  and  go 
nowhere,  before  she  went  down  to  Stone 
Cross.  He  applauded  the  resolution,  and 
took  his  leave,  revolving  many  marvels  in  his 
sagacious  mind,  and  repeating  to  himself  as 
their  refrain,  where  on  earth  could  Archie 
Douglas  have  found  this  rustic  paragon,  and 
what  evil  chance  had  come  between  them? 

In  spite  of  the  poverty  and  obscurity 
which  would  have  rendered  her  always,  in  a 
sense,  an  unsuitable  wife  for  the  squire  of 
Shardleigh,  she  might  have  risen,  if  ever  low- 
bom  and  humble-nurtured  bride  rose  triumph- 
antly over  the  accidents  of  fortune  and  all 
superficial  advantages,  to  grace  his  station. 
She  might  have  made  the  honour  and  happi- 
ness of  Archie  Douglas's  hfe  in  proving  the 
fine  counterpoise  to  all  that  was  unbalanced 
and  overweighted  in  him.  She  might  have 
produced  harmony  in  the  man,  and  harmony 
in  his  hfe;  developing  in  him,  under  God's 
providence,  the  very  best  of  which  a  cha- 
racter, ominously  prodigal  in  its  promise,  had 
been  capable. 

Mr.  Woodcock  went  back  to  Archie  and 
said,  "  Your  wife  wiH  go  to  Stone  Cross. 
She  will  do  what  is  best  for  you,  as  I  am 
certain  she  was  willing  to  do  from  the  be- 
ginning." 

Archie  looked  strangely  grateful  for  the  im- 
plied rebuke,  and  was  particularly  gradous 
to  Mr.  Woodcock,  during  the  few  hours 
that  ebpsed,  ere  he  —  Archie  —  departed 
for  Shardleigh.  He  imagined  that  he  could 
have  borne  bravely  and  cheerfully  the  nine 
days'  wonder,  the  comments  and  criticisms 
on  the  proclamation  of  his  marriage,  if  it  had 
but  had  a  happy  result.  But  burning  and 
smarting  as  he  was  under  a  sense  of  its 
failure,  and  of  his  insufficiency  fo:  its  con- 
sequences, he  did  not  see  why  he  should 


continue  to  face  alone  the  town's  talk,  the 
inquiring  looks  and  cool  hints  whjch  were 
meeting  him  on  every  side. 

Mr.  Woodcock  went  next,  and  had  the 
confidence  to  sing  Pleasance's  praises  in  the 
ears  of  Mrs.  Douglas.  She  was  one  of  the 
finest  young  women  he  had  ever  seen,  in  any 
station.  He  could  not  comprehend  what 
Archie  had  been  thinking  of^not  in  marry- 
ing her,  that  infatuation  might  have  been 
easily  pardoned,  but  in  contriving  to  quarrel 
with  her  irreconcilably.  He  feared  Archie 
must  be  less  well-disposed  than  he  had 
hitherto  given  him  credit  for. 

Mrs.  Douglas  hstened  dubiously,  keeping 
her  daughter  carefully  out  of  the  discussion. 
She  said  with  a  plaintive  sigh  that  it  was  a  sad 
affair,  of  course  she  could  not  understand 
it,  but  she  regarded  it  as  a  great  mercy  that 
it  was  no  worse.  It  was  a  distinct  comfort 
and  satisfaction  to  her  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Woodcock  thought  so  well  of  the  poor 
young  woman  who  bore  Archie's  name,  and 
alas  I  was  to  bear  it  thenceforth.  Was  she 
so  beautiful  ?  That  accounted  for  every- 
thing. 

In  truth  'Mrs.  Douglas,  having  been  a 
beauty  herself,  in  her  day,  and  being  still  a 
woman  who  was  personally  charming,  felt 
faintly  propitiated  by  hearing  that  Archie's 
wife  was  a  great  beauty.  At  least  Mrs. 
Douglas  had  not  received  the  culminating 
injury  that  an  old  arrogant  beauty  and 
heiress  urged  against  her  son,  when  she 
alleged  thai  he  had  put  an  affront  on  his 
mother,  and  on  his  own  manhood,  by  con- 
ceiving an  "unnatural"  passion  for  a  poor 
little  girl  of  foreign  extraction,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  every  other  offence,  was  absolutely 
plain  in  person.  Yet  Mrs.  Douglas  did  not 
fail  to  reflect  sorrowfully  to  herself,  "  Is  it 
not  grievous  and  humbling  to  see  how  men 
— even  old  Woodcock — have  their  heads 
turned  by  a  woman's  beauty  ?  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  this  girl  has  twisted  him 
round  her  finger." 

"  I  shall  take  Mrs.  Archie  Douglas  down 
to  Stone  Cross,"  volunteered  Mr.  Woodcock. 

"  Do,  it  will  be  so  good  of  you,"  chimed 
in  Mrs.  Douglas.  "  It  will  be  an  act  of 
charity.  I  shall  write  myself  to  old  Perr)- 
to  have  everything  ready,  and  to  pay  the 
poor  young  woman  proper  attention." 

CHAPTER    XLII. — STONE    CROSS   AND  WILLOW 

HOUSE. 

Pleasance  tried  to  appreciate  Mr.  Wood- 
cock's consideration  in  taking  her  down  him- 
self to  Stone  Cross.    She  strove  not  to  feel 
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that  she  was  a  prisoner  on  parole,  who  had 
surrendered  to  a  mitigated  form  of  imprison- 
ment, and  whom  a  friendly  jailer  was  taking 
the  precaution  to  conduct  safely  into  durance. 
Pleasance's  natural  .disposition  led  her 
to  respond  readily  to  friendly  advances. 
Her  original  temperament  had  been  gra- 
cious, accessible,  and  full  of  social  fascination. 
She  was  forced  to  admit,  against  all  her  pre- 
conceived theories,  that  in  less  awkward  cir- 
cumat-inces  she  would  have  liked  and  got  on 
well  with  the  old  lawyer,  whom  she  felt  by 
her  own  delicate  instincts  to  be  agentleraar 
as  much  a  gentleman  as  Archie  Douglas' 
mother  and  sisters  were  ladies. 

Pleasancc  did  not  even  think  that  Mi 
Woodcock  was  ashamed  of  the  incongruity 
of  her  dress,  and  of  the  luggage  which  he 
carried  for  her,  with  the  first-class  carriage 
into  which  he  handed  her,  and  in  which 
there  were  other  travellers,  who  looked  at 
Pleasance's  common  mourning-gown  and 
shabby  travelling-bag,  as  if  she  had  mistaken 
her  place. 

It  was  hard  upon  Pleasance^among  other 
difficulties — after  she  had  grown  up  to  a  sense 
of  suitability  in  her  plain  dress,  and  had  even 
taken  pride  in  its  simplicity,  that  she  should 
suddenly  come  to  find  it  out  of  joint,  and  full 
of  mortifying  discrepancies.  But  she  was 
bound  to  comply  with  the  conditions  to 
which  she  had  agreed,  and  she  was  thankful 
that  Mr.  Woodcock  did  not  mind  the  jarring 
discords  of  the  position. 

If  she  had  known  it,  Mr.  Woodcock  did 
mind  the  covert  remarks  which  he  and  his 
companion  were  provoking ;  but  he  had  en- 
joyed long  practice  in  keeping  his  feelings  to 
himself,  and  was  fortified  by  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  not  a  principal  in  the  business. 
Besides,  he  was  able  to  entertain,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  a  magnanimous  admira- 
tion of  his  companion  and  her  behaviour  in 
the  worst  entanglement  that  was  likely  to 
occur  from  her  rusticity  and  her  unacquaint- 
ance  with  ordinary  forms.  And  he  derived 
some  satisfaction  from  the  idea  that  he  was 
breaking  to  her  the  change  which  was  to 
introduce  her  to  a  new  order  of  things. 

Bieasance  tried  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
broken,  wooded  country — the  more  promi- 
nent objects  in  which  Mr.  Woodcock  was 
ready  to  point  out  to  her,  as  they  approached 
the  small  cathedral  town  of  Stone  Cross.  The 
landscape  was  a  little  like  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Hayes,  only  less  rich  and 
more  broken  ;  but  the  reminder,  though  not 
unwelcome,  was  hardly  constituted  to  render 
Pleasance  more  cheerful. 


Stone  Cross  itself  was  a  demure,  dignified, 
miniature  town — the  social  centre  of  which 
was  the  cathedral  close,  as  the  architectural 
centre  was  the  cathedral — not  one  of  the 
great  stately  minsters,  but  a  minor  copy,  yet 
perfect  in  its  kind  and  in  the  faithful,  patient 
labour  which  had  been  bestowed  on  every 
detail.  The  very  shops  were  mannerly  and 
slightly  sleepy  in  the  fitful  spring  sunshine. 
Pleasance  knew  nothing  of  such  a  town  and 
its  ways.  Her  experience  of  towns  was 
limited  to  the  bustling,  boisterous  seaport 
town  of  Cheam,  and  to  what  she  had  seen 
of  the  city  of  London. 

"  This  is  our  destination,"  said  Mr,  Wood- 
cock, as  the  cab  from  the  station  drew  up 
before  a  tall,  red  house,  with  grey  copings. 
It  had  an  old-fashioned  and  finely-wrought 
railing,  with  a  high  gate,  the  railing  extendmg 
in  front,  and  meeting  a  lofty,  weather-stained 
wall,  which  ran  back  at  the  two  sides,  and 
made  the  house  stand  apart  in  its  own 
grounds  in  the  centre  of  the  High  Street, 
It  was  opposite  the  entrance-gates  to  the 
cathedral,  the  Grammar  School,  and  the  Close. 
Mr.  Woodcock  had  avoided  using  the 
word  "  home,"  and  Pleasance  felt  how  in- 
appropriate it  would  have  been.  She  was 
struck  by  a'  certain  resemblance  which  the 
house  bore  to  a  prison  or  a  private  asylum. 
She  began  to  realise  how  difficult  it  was  for 
her  to  feign  satisfaction  in  the  prospect  be- 
fore her. 

The  servant  whom  Mrs.  Douglas  had  | 
spoken  of  as  "old  Perry,"  and  whom  Mr. 
Woodcock  greeted  as  a  former  acquaintance, 
had  been  on  the  watch  for  them  along  with 
her  husband,  the  gardener.  The  gate  and  the 
front  door  were  thrown  open  with  ostenta- 
tious hospitality.  Pleasance  was  invited  to 
walk  in,  and  Mr.  Woodcock  was  deprived  of 
bag,  while  he  was  formally  questioned 
whether  there  was  not  more  luggage  for 
Perry  to  look  after  and  carry  in. 

■  Never  mind  the  luggage,"  said  Mr. 
Woodcock.  "  Make  young  Mrs.  Douglas 
comfortable.  I  hope  that  you  have  got  fires 
all  over  the  house.  Perry,  for  the  wind  is  not 
out  of  the  east  yet,  and  that  luncheon  is 
ready  for  us." 

He  knew  there  would  be  fires,  and  that 
luncheon  would  be  ready.  He  hoped  that 
Perry  would  see  it  to  be  her  interest,  not  less 
than  her  duty,  to  pay  regard  to  her  new  mis- 
tress, who  would  be  more  in  the  servants' 
power  than  Mr.  Woodcock  cared  to  think 
of  But  he  wished  to  cany  off  the  arrival,  in 
the  interest  of  all  concerned,  as  well  as  he 
could  manage  it. 
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Mrs.  Perry  was  painfully  decorous  and 
conscientious,  and  Mr.  Peny  was  pompous 
and  crusty,  but  he  was  not  specially  foolish 
apait  from  his  pomposity;  he  was  a  well- 
disposed  man,  take  him  on  the  right  side, 
and  avoid  any  raid  on  his  beds,  especially 
his  melon-frames.  The  Penys  would  protect 
the  young  woman  who  was  thus  suddenly 
elevated  into  being  their  mistress ;  and 
they  would  not  take  greater  advantage  of  her 
than  was  inseparable  from  tallra  human 
nature. 

Mr.  Woodcock  was  totally  unaware  of  the 
elaborate  instructions  forwarded  to  Mrs. 
Perry  by  her  old  mistress — with  whose 
family  Perry,  in  her  own  person,  had  been 
connected  before  Mrs.  Douglas's  marriage-— 
and  of  the  impression  made  on  Perry's  mind 
by  Mrs,  Douglas's  letter. 

"  You  must  be  fatigued,  Mrs.  Douglas : 
allow  me  to  do  the  honours  at  so  infonnal  a 
meal  as  luncheon,"  said  Mr.  Woodcock,  when 
Pleasance  had  been  taken  away  to  remove 
hei  bonnet,  brought  back,  and  ushered 
into  the  dining-room.  He  spoke  more  for 
the  benefit  of  Perry  than  of  Pleasance. 

"  You  must  have  done  the  honours  for 
me,  whether  I  were  fatigued  or  not,  at  any 
mealt"  said  Pleasance,  with  a  shade  of  im- 
patience in  her  manner. 

The  next  moment  it  struck  her  that  her 
speech  was  ungratefbl,  and  she  made  a  hasty 
atonement  "  But  if  this  is  to  be  my 
house,  and  you  are  my  guest,  I  think  I  ought 
to  look  after  your  comfort,"  she  said, 
and  before  he  could  prevent  her  she  got 
up  from  her  seat,  and  went  round  and 
gave  him  the  wine  for  which  he  was  at  that 
moment  looking — scandaliziDg  Peny  and 
touching  Mr.  Woodcock. 

It  was  no  great  solecism,  and  it  was  her 
only  one,  unless  he  counted  as  solecisms  her 
saying  "  Thank  you "  to  Perry,  her  mis- 
taking a  sherry  for  a  claret^Iass,  and 
eating  tait  with  a  spoon  alone,  without 
using  her  fork  as  an  aid.  She  did  not  further 
deport  herself  like  a  South-Sea  Island*-  in 
the  neglect  of  that  little  instrument — to  teach 
the  use  of  which  had  been  an  important  item 
in  the  prc^ranune  of  boarding-schools  in  Mr. 
Woodcock's  younger  days.  On  the  contrary, 
she  handled  knife,  fork,  spoon,  and  table- 
napkin  with  the  unconscious  ease  and  adroit- 
ness of  one  who  bad  been  early  accustomed 
to  these  supposed  attributes  of  civilised  life. 
Mr.  Woodcock  had  never  done  speculating 
and  marvelling  over  his  charge,  until  he  was 
in  danger  of  losing  the  train. 

When  he  came  to  say  "Good-bye,"  he 


shook  cordially  the  hand  which  his  late 
travelling  companion  offered  him,  and  told 
her  emphatically,  "  Now,  Mrs.  Douglas,  you 
know  that  you  have  a  lawyer  of  your  own, 
who  is  in  your  service,  to  whom  you  are  free 
to  apply  at  any  time.  But  if  there  is  any- 
thing that  I  can  do  for  you  as  a  friend,  I  trust 
that  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  write  to 
me,  or  make  Perry  write  to  me.  Believe  me 
I  siiould  be  only  too  glad  to  help  you." 

*'  I  believe  you,"  said  Pleasance,  with  her 
clear  voice,  looking  at  him  with  her 
frank  eyes.  "  I  am  sure  that  you  have 
sought  to  be  good  to  me — a  stranger  who 
has  been,  against  her  will,  a  trouble  to  you. 
Yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Woodcock,  that  cannot  be 
denied,  but  I  shall  pay  you  back  in  your 
own  coin.  If  I  want  help,  I  shall  seek  it 
first  from  you,  but  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
want  hdp,"  and  she  parted  from  him,  putting 
a  brave  face  on  her  desolation. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  poor 
thing  that  she  will  do  the  best  she  can  with 
the  fragments  which  are  left  her,  of  what 
might  have  been  her  feast,"  Mr.  Wood- 
cock meditated,  waxing  poetic  under  rhe 
stress  of  circumstances,  on  his  way  back  to 
the  train.  "And  I  liked  that  lad  specially 
for  his  generosity  and  tenderness,  but  I 
suppose  that  he  is  not  the  squire  of  Shard- 
leigh,  at  his.  age,  for  nothing.  Besides,  I 
could  fancy  that  she  is  just  the  woman  who 
if  once  outraged  on  a  tender  point,  would 
be  as  implacable  to  herself  as  to  the  chief 
offender," 

Pleasance  was  more  foriom  than  she  had 
been  at  any  time  in  her  life  since  Anne's 
death.  The  strangeness  of  a  strange  place 
was  about  her,  in  addition  to  every  other 
loss,  and  she  did  not  even  see  the  probability 
of  growing  reconciled  to  the  strangeness. 

These  old  provincial  town  houses,  belong- 
ing to  another  day  and  another  state  of 
society,  might  not  have  been  isolated  in 
their  youth,  when  there  were  many  similar 
houses  in  every  country  town — the  dwellings 
of  aristocratic  colonies  who  sought  no 
faster  town  life.  The  houses  might  even 
have  been  cheerful  when  they  were  freely 
resorted  to  by  squires  and  squires'  dowa- 
gers, who  flocked  to  them  at  certain 
seasons,  or  occupied  them  vnthout  thought 
of,  or  \viBh  for,  change  all  the  year  round, 
and  year  atier  year.  But  in  the  present 
generation,  when  only  a  few  relics  remain, 
and  Uiese,  for  the  most  part,  aie  given  up  to 
tenants  of  a  different  dass,  the  exceptional 
house  which  retains  its  original  use,  is  apt  to 
do  it  at  the  cxpease  ot'  a  stranded,  petnficd 
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character  in  which  the  tnouldiness  of  years 
can  be  fett,  and  the  chill  of  ancient  state 
and  gone-by  fashion,  enters  into  the  very 
bones.  ■ 

The  Manor  House  was  an  older  house  than 
the  Willow  House  in  Stone  Cross ;  but  the 
Manor  House  had  descended  into  a  farm- 
house as  by  the  natural  course  of  things.  It 
had  taken  fiesh  impressions,  and  allied  itself 
with  new  associations.  In  addition,  it  was  a 
country-house  redolent  of  the  freedom,  the 
bounty,  the  ever-recurring  changes  of  the 
country ;  above  all,  it  was  teeming  with  the 
animal  life  of  office  and  yard. 

Willow  House  was  very  stony,  indulg- 
ing in  flagged  halls  and  passages,  and  in 
flagged  floors  to  some  of  the  sitting-rooms, 
and  in  stone  balustrades  to  the  stairs;  to 
an  extent  that  was  scarcely  warrantable  in 
a  house  dating  back  no  farther  than  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  drab  colour 
— not  the  green-grey  or  "  water  of  the 
Nile,"  dear  to  the  hearts  of  artists — but 
an  unmitigated  sandy  drab,  in  which  our 
ancestors,  from  superior  sobriety  of  taste,  or 
from  stricter  views  of  economy,  were  prorie  to 
indulge,  prevailed  at  Willow  House.  The 
drawing  room,  with  its  long  French  windows 
of  a  later  era  than  Anne's,  was  hung  with 
drab,  only  relieved  by  a  Van  Dyck  border 
of  black  velvet.  The  room  which  had  been 
chosen  for  Pleasance's  sleeping-room  boasted 
an  extensive  four-post  bed,  also  hung  with 
drab.  The  dining-room  walls  were  painted 
in  a  hard  drab  without  any  gilding,  and  the 
two  or  three  battered  pictures — none  of 
them  portraits — poor  French  battle-pieces, 
good  enough  tor  a  dowager  house,  were 
fr^ed  in  drab  waioscot.  The  carpets  were 
not  drab,  but  they  were  almost  ss  sombr 
their  (aded,  dingy  reds  and  greens ;  and  the 
tall  mirrors  had  their  tarnished  gilding  supple- 
mented by  black  velvet  bands  in  a  Venetian 
fashion,  which  was  at  least  as  funereal  as  it 
was  quaint.  All  that  had  been  really  curious, 
interestitig,  or  valuable  in  the  old  house  in 
Stone  Cross  had  been  removed  to  Shardleigh. 
When  Pleasance  sought  to  look  out  from 
the  long  French  windows,  they  commanded 
nothing    save     a    narrow    turf    walk,    that 

:  might  have  suited  a  set  of  cowled  monks,  so 
thoroughly  was  it  withdrawn  from  the  world, 

I  not  only  by  one  side  of  the  brick-wall,  but  by 
a  row  of  willow-trees  beyond,  which  unduly 
shaded,  as  well  as  bestowed  a  name  on,  the 
house.  To  complete  the  evil,  this  damp, 
dreary  walk  separated  and  hid  the  garden,  of 
which  it   was  a  terrace,  from  all   save 

j   upper  windows  of  the  house. 


Pleasance  would  willingly  have  given  tip 

large  proportion  of  her  bounds  in  lofty 
ceilings  and  dim  comers.  She  would  have 
been  happily  rid  of  the  chamber  and  table 
etiquette,  the  burden  of  made  dishes,  dinner 
and  dressing  bells,  down-quilts  and  warming- 
pans,  with  which  Mrs.  Perry,  for  her  own 
credit,  as  well  as  with  reference  to  the  direc- 
tions that  she  had  received,  was  prepared 
to  overwhelm  her.  She  would  have  thought 
them  well  exchanged  for  the  sights,  the 
sounds,  and  the  familiar  salutations  of 
working-life.  She  pined  for  the  dairy  and 
household-work  to  do,  for  the  yard,  and  the 
fields,  with  horses  tramping  by,  cows  lowing 
to  be  milked,  hens  and  chickens  ever 
straggling  across  the  threshold.  She  sighed 
for  the  never-ending  interruptions  and  en- 
livenments,  were  it  only  in  the  shape  of  the 
bailiff,  old  Miles,  or  Phillis  Plum,  or  Ned, 
or  a  messenger  from  Saxford,  coming  in  to 
ask  for  this  or  that  article,  and  to  stand  and 
hear  and  tell  the  day's  news. 

What  should  she  do  in  this  other  life — less 
life  than  death,  and  of  the  narrow,  feeble  Itfe 
of  which  she  was  utterly  incapable  ?  Should 
she  fade  away,  or  be  suffocated  under  it,  or 
break  away  from  it  in  spite  of  ber  pledge  ? 

Mrs,  Perry  and  her  husband  were  as  un- 
like Pleasance's  old  allies,  as  Willow  House 
was  unlike  the  Manor  House.  The  Penys 
prided  themselves  on  being  what  they  were 
in  the  estimation  of  the  world  thej'  had 
known — model  servants. 

Mrs.  Perry  was  a  little,  spare,  large-eyed, 
hollow-cheeiced  woman,  who  wore  a  well-kept, 
black  silk  gown  of  an  afiemoon.  Her 
husband  was  a  tall,  lean  man,  invested, 
when  he  was  not  in  his  gardener's  clothes,  in 
a  black  suit,  and  trained  to  stand  at  the 
sideboard  as  a  butler.  He  was  a  little  less 
sensible  than  his  wife,  and  therefore  a  little 
less  self-controlled.  He  was  overweighted 
with  conceit,  and  inclined  to  be  irritable 
when  he  was  contradicted  with  regard  to  his 
own  particular  charge  and  its  importance. 

Both  wife  and  husband  approached  Plea- 
sance with  the  utmost  civility,  and  were  even 
irksomely  anxious  to  show  her  all  the  atten- 
tion which  they  conceived  that  they  were 
bound  to  pay.  Bu»  as  to  entering  into  kindly 
relations  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  holding 
friendly  communication  with  her,  ihey  avoided 
sternly  such  a  line  of  conduct  as  equally 
detrimental  to  her  and  to  ttiemselves. 
They  would  no  more  permit  than  they  would 
presume  on  familiarities.  They  would  dis- 
charge their  duty  to  Pleasance  or  to  Mrs. 
Archie  Douglas. 


"WHAT    SHE    CAME    THROUGH." 
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Pleasance  regarded,  half  -  piteously,  half- 
curiously,  the  Perrys'  becks  and  bows,  their 
proffers  of  this  chair,  or  that  footstool,  or  wax- 
candle,  of  this  plate  of  chicken,  or  that  cup  of 
tea,  which  with  their  solicitude  as  to  her  plea- 
sure in  reference  to  meals  were  their  prin- 
cipal consideration.  This  appeared  to  be 
their  substitute  for  conversation ;  and  Plea- 
sance thought  that  it  was  like  being  con- 


demned to  be  permanently  set  aside,  and 
have  everything  done  for  her  by  dumb 
waiters. 

She  bore  the  infliction  as  fiart  of  her 
ordeal.  It  wearied  her  indescribably,  and 
oppressed  her,  but  it  did  not  intimidate  her, 
because  she  was  not  a  weak  woman.  If 
she  had  to  suffer  the  deprivation — immense 
in    her    case — of    friends,  and  have    only 


servants  instead,  at  least  there  should  not  be 
presented  the  glaring  anomaly — common 
enough  in  her  position — of  the  servants  be- 
coming the  masters, 

Pleasance  had  another  source  of  liberty, 
apart  from  her  unimpaired  strength  and  in- 
dependence of  character,  a  source  which 
was  partly  to  benefit  her,  partly  to  play  her 
a  soriy  trick. 


Mrs.  Perry,  with  all  her  painstaking  and 
wariness — perhaps  because  of  these  excel- 
lent qualities  which  dominated  in  her  till 
they  developed  morbidness,  had  arrived  at  a 
distressing  yet  whimsical  misconception  ol 
Mrs.  Douglas's  diplomatic  letter. 

Mrs.  Douglas  had  written  that  her  son's 
wife  was  coming  down  to  reside  by  herself  al 
Stone  Cross.     Perry  would  very  probablj 
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not  have  heard  of  Mr,  Douglas's  marriage ; 
but  he  was  married,  and  circumstances  had 
rendered  it  advisable  that  Mrs.  Archibald 
Douglas  should  stay  at  die  Willow  House. 
Of  course  under  the  circumstances  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  lady  would  care 
for  visiting  ;  therefore  Perry  was  to  dis- 
courage all  attempts  which  the  families  in 
the  Close  and  the  neighbourhood  might 
make  to  become  acquainted  with'  her  young 
mistress.  Mrs.  Douglas  could  fully  trust 
Perry  to  attend  to  her  wishes  in  this  respect ; 
she  could  also  rely  on  her  old  servant  to 
take  every  care  of  poor  Mrs.  Archibald 
Douglas,  and  pay  her  all  the  attention  which 
her  peculiar  piesitioii  required. 

The  letter  had  fallen  upon  Peiry  like  a 
thunderbolt.  She  had  not  heard  of  the 
young  squire's  marriage  tiU  that  moment, 
although  only  a  few  days  afterwards  a  report 
reached  her  that  Mr.  Douglas  had  been  mar- 
ried for  months,  having  contracted  a  private 
love-mairiage,  the  discovery  of  which  had 
driven  his  mother  and  sister  out  of  town  to 
take  refuge  at  Shardleig^. 

Mrs.  Peny  was  not  content  with  this  sola- 
tion.  In  her  desire  to  ajiprehend  her  instruc- 
dons,  and  to  prove  equal  to  her  task,  Perry 
saw  much  more  than  was  expressed  in  Mrs. 
Douglas's  letter,  with  its  solicitous  withhold- 
ing of  Pleasance  from  public  notice,  and  at 
the  same  time  its  relenting  recommendation 
of  her  to  Mrs.  Perry's  care. 

"The  young  lady — well,  she's  no  longer  a 
person,  but  a  lady  to  us  from  this  time— ^las 
had  her  'ead  touched  by  her  exaltation.  De- 
pend upon  it,  that  is  what  it  is,  Perry,"  said 
Mrs.  Perry,  in  a  confidential  discussion  with 
her  husband.  "  It  is  a  awful  visitation 
Mrs.  Douglas,  and  the  young  squire;  but 
that  is  no  business  of  ouis.  All  that  we  have 
got  to  do  is  to  manage  the  best  we  can  for 
her.  It  will  be  a  great  additional  trouble  : 
but  Mrs.  Douglas  will  take  that  into  consi- 
deration, and  it  is  in  the  way  of  our  duty 
here.  I  ain't  going  to  grudge  anythink  that 
can  be  expected  of  me." 

"  If  she  is  not  right  in  the  upper  story,  I 
don't  half  like  her  getting  loose  among  the 
garden  beds,  and  them  melon-frames,  that 
Willow  House  has  always  been  famed  for, 
and  that  I  'avc  strove  hard  to  keep  up  the 
credit  0^  for  the  sake  of  the  family,"  objected 
Mr.  Perry,  taking  a  practical  and  professional 
view  of  die  subject. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Peny,"  said  his  wife, 
who  was  decidedly  the  ruling  spirit,  and  who 
was  naturally  more  unceremonious  with  her 
husband    than  with   the  farthest   removed 


member  ol  the  family.  "  It  is  surely  more 
for  the  honour  ot  the  &mily  that  young  Mrs. 
Douglas — as  she  is  now,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes — should  be  looked  after,  as  we'll  do 
it  careful  and  considerate,  than  that  these 
melons,  whidi  you  are  always  going  on 
about,  and  that  can  never  be  equal  to  their 
fellows  in  the  forcing-houses  at  Shardleigh, 
should  flourish.  It  will  be  a  great  weight  on 
my  mind.  I  wonder  now,"  mused  Mrs. 
Peny,  with  the  lawlul  intent  ot  lightening 
the  serious  obligation,  "u  a  hint  dropped 
about  what  is  really  wrong,  might  not  be  war- 
ranted, just  once  in  a  way,  to  keep  people 
"  ?  There  is  the  Dean's  lady  is  very  free 
and  easy  in  who  she  takes  up  with,  and  what 
she  talks  about.  Her  new  housekeeper, 
that  is  just  as  thoughtless  as  her  mistress, 
has  been  over  here,  in  her  lady's  name,  ask- 
ing, as  if  it  were'my  place  to  answer  her,  what 
truth  there  was  in  the  'orrid  story  about  our 
Mr.  Douglas,  If  the  story  gets  wind,  as  to 
be  sure  it  will  when  Mrs.  Archie  Douglas 
comes,  Miss  Mason,  in  behalf  oi  the  Dean's 
lady,  wilt  be  pushing  hersell  in,  unless  I  can 
warn  her  well  ofl  the  premises,  to  begin 
with." 

CHAPTER  XUII. — A  DOWAGER  LIFE. 

The  first  thing  that  Pleasance  did  at 
Stone  Cross  was  to  extend  largely  by  means 
of  the  instalment  of  her  iacome  with  which 
Mr.  Woodcock  had  furnished  her,  the 
purchases  that  she  had  itoade  b^re  leaving 
London,  by  wfly  of  preparation  for  entering 
into  another  sphere.  She  bought,  alike 
boldly  and  judiciously,  from  the  principal 
linen-draper  in  Stone  Cross,  what  tnigbt  con- 
stitute the  simple  wardrobe  of  a  lady.  But 
she  declined  Mrs.  Perry's  respectful  sugges- 
tion to  send  the  materials  to  be  made  up  for  her. 

"I  can  make  my  own  clothes,  my  gowns 
among  the  rest,  Mrs.  Perry,  and  I  suppose 
there  is  no  objection  to  my  sewing,"  said 
Pleasance. 

"  One  of  her  queer  speeches,"  commented 
Mrs.  Perry  to  herself;  "  but  sewing  is  sooth- 
ing, they  say,  and  I  can  fit  the  things  on  :  I 
have  fitted  on  for  Mrs.  Douglas  when  I  was 
her  maid," 

Pleasance  did  not  refuse  the  aid,  which, 
though  named  by  Mrs.  Perry  with  proud 
humility,  was  far  more  available  than  lizzie 
Blennerhasset's. 

Pleasance  sat  in  the  drab  rooms  and 
stitched  her  heart  from  breaking  and  her 
brain  from  a  fever,  and  having  made  the 
clothes,  she  put  them  on  and  appeared  in 
outward  attire  like  other  ladies. 


WHAT  SHE  CAME  THROUGH. 


Mrs.  Perry  could  not  take  it  upon  her,  at 
the  height  of  her  own  flreniy,  to  hinder 
Fleasance  from  walking  abroad  by  herself 
in  3  place  so  quiet  and  so  freely  frequented 
by  ladies  as  Stone  Cross.  Fleasance  always 
came  home  again,  and  even  paid  regard 
to  hours — a  watch  having  been  one  of  he; 
purchases. 

At  first  Pleasance  had  gone  abroad  with  a 
vague  idea  of  finding  something  to  do,  some- 
body to  aid  in  her  new  circumstances.  She 
was  a  lady  in  spite  of  herself,  and  was  no 
longer  at  liberty  to  provide  for  her  own 
wants.  She  must  find  the  occupation — alas ! 
not  so  nnmistakable  orsocertain  of  its  reward, 
which  she  understood  was  the  resource  of 
ladies,  that  of  ministering  to  their  poorer 
brethren  and  sisters. 

As  to  ministering  to  her  own  household,  it 
was  out  ot  the  question — they  did  not  seem 
to  need  it,  and  they  certainly  would  not 
permit  it — unless  in  the  single  rite  of  read- 
ing prayers,  which  Mrs.  Petry  had  formally 
requested  Fleasance  to  perform, 

Pleasance's  own  household  would  have 
none  of  her  ministrations.  But  surely  there 
were  other  households  that  would  be  glad  of 
those  qualities  ot  manual  skill  and  strength 
on  which  poor  Pleasance  had  learned  to 
pride  herself'  at  the  Manor  fann,  and  which 
were  now  likely  to  lust  for  want  of  employ- 
ment, and  to  leave  their  former  possessor  as 
useless  a  creature  in  her  own  eyes,  as  in 
those  ot  other  people. 

But  Mrs.  Perry,  from  whom  Pleasance 
solicited  information,  spoke  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  iacts  when  she  said,  with 
a  mildly  rcsoluttf  shade  of  reprobation  of 
any  project  in  which  the  poor  diould  figure, 
that  there  were  not  many  poor  people 
about  Stone  Cross,  and  such  as  did  exist 
were  looked  after  and  relieved  by  organized 
committees  of  ladies  and  clergymen. 

Pleasance,  making  an  investigation  lor 
hereelf,  could  see  no  such  wretchedness  at 
Stone  Cross  as  she  had  relieved  in  a.  small 
way  at  Sazfbrd ;  and  the  poor  tradesmen 
and  mechanics  of  the  cathedral  town  were  a 
totally  dift'erent  class  &om  the  rough  agri- 
cultural labourers. 

She  was  too  unused  to  her  present  position, 
too  innocently  a  beggar  turned  porter,  to  be 
possessed  of  the  tact  and  perseverance  which 
might  have  disarmed  opposition.  She  re- 
linquished the  campaign  in  despair.  "  I  see 
that  I  am  condemned  to  stand  and  wait  like 
a  blind  man  or  a  disabled  invalid.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  punishment  on  me  for  my  pride  of 
usemlncss  which  matched  my  pride  of  inde- 


pendence.   Once  I  was  told  that  I  was  i 
proudest  woman  in  the  world,"  she  recallet 

Pleasance  pursued  her  walks  for  her  os 
personal  profit  and  pleasure.  And  thou) 
she  still  protested  against  and  lamented  ov 
such  a  waste  of  Hfe,  she  was  capable  of  i 
ceiving  a  considerable  amount  of  profit  ai 
pleasure  &om  her  solitary  expeditions. 

The  cathedral  wa&  a  consolation  to  he 
and  it  was  so  near  her,  that  though  tl 
principal  sitting-rooms  of  the  house  lookt 
perversely  into  the  gloomy  grassy  walk,  si 
never  glanced  out  of  her  bed■^■o<Kn  windo< 
she  never  came  out  of  her  high  iron  gat 
without  confronting  the  cathedra!  gates — tho; 
gates  which  had  each  an  old  Saxon  nam 
while  the  arch  of  one  of  them  was  crowned  I 
a  triangular  building, — chamber  or  chapel  i 
saint,  which  seemed  to  her,  by  coraparisoi 
not  so  very  much  soialler  than  the  tbatche< 
roofed,  wlute-washed  little  church  at  Saxfon 
Within,  there  was  first  the  grammar-schoo 
pinnacled,  buttressed,  half  draped  in  gree; 
once  a  separate  chapel.  Then  there  wei 
the  hoary  tower  and  massive  building  < 
the  cathedral  itself.  She  could  visit 
and  linger  in  it  at  all  hours,  until  navi 
aisles,  and  choir,  and  great  rose  windov 
cloisters  and  crypt,  were  as  familiar  to  her  i 
to  beadle  or  guide,  who  ceased  to  pester  he 
or  even  to  the  dean  himself,  who,  in  th 
fashion  of  the  day,  was  an  ardent  ant 
quarian.  She  took  an  interest  in  everythinf 
from  the  Noiman  pillars — up  to  die  tnfraiur 
and  the  richly-carved  roof,  and  down  to  th 
elaborate  wood-work  of  the  stalls,  and  th 
monumental  brasses  in  the  pavement.  Sb 
studied  the  tombstones  of  bishop,  lord,  an 
lady,  and  wondered  what  life  had  felt  like  t 
them.  She  questioned  what  the  old  monks  c 
the  original  chapel  of  St,  John's  would  hav 
made  of  the  troop  of  merry  boys  who  rushc' 
out  of  the  granunar-schooL  She  admirei 
the  endless  patience  of  the  carveis  in  wooi 
and  stone  that  had  put  the  finishing  louche 
to  the  work  of  the  master-builders  of  th 
middle  ages.  She  did  everything  sav 
attempt  to  sketch.  She  sometimes  sat 
artists  sketching  this  or  that  vista,  or  centra 
spot,  screen,  or  canopy.  But  she  smiled  a 
the  idea  that  her  random  scrambling  pcnd 
sketches  which  had  just  succeed^  occa 
sionally  in  catching  the  primitive  outlini 
and  expression  of  a  wind-mill  or  a  barge,  o 
"Daisy"  or  "Jowler,"  could  transfer  ant 
make  their  own  of  the  stately  magnificen 
minor  cathedral,  which  was  not  only  full  o 
all  law  and  science  of  art,  but  teeming  witi 
symbol  and  emblem. 
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After  the  cathedral,  Pleasance  liked  the 
Close,  which  she  traversed  and  re-traversed, 
unconscious  that  she  attracted  any  observa- 
tion, since  she  was  neither  openly  stared  at, 
nor  pointed  at  and  jostled,  as  at  Saxford. 
She  held  that  the  ancient,  half -ecclesiastical 
houses,  some  of  which  had  arched  entrances 
to  cloistered  and  grim  courts,  were  next  in 
interest  to  the  ancient  church. 

She  was  fond  of  strolling  about  the  whole 
old  red  town,  watching  for  those  green  and 
brown  glimpses  into  wooded  and  moorland 
country,  which  were  supplied  by  its  side- 
streets  and  lanes,  with  the  effect  of  gaps  in 
mason  work.  She  had  a  special  partiality  for 
the  ferries  and  the  bridges,  which  were  in 
fact  gateways — one  of  them  with  a  round 
tower  in  addition  to  the  low,  but  substantial 
house  over  its  arch^for  Stone  Cross  was 
built  on  a  river  full  and  slow,  like  the  east 
country  rivers.  Pleasance  would  stand  on 
the  bridges,  and  look  up  at  the  red  houses  in 
close  proximity  to  the  cool,  green  water, 
and  fancy  these  must  be  similar  to  bits  of 
German  towns  of  which  she  had  read. 

But  what  Pleasance  visited  more  regularly 
than  the  cathedral  was  the  market,  in  the 
widest  portion  of  the  widest  street,  with  the 
country  stalls,  and  the  countrywomen  seated 
before  them.  She  did  not  go  there  to  buy, 
for  the  most  part ;  she  did  not  feel  as  if  she 
belonged  to  the  buyers.  She  went  to  gaie  at 
the  market-carts  and  ponies,  the  fowls  and 
ducks,  butter  and  e^s,  and  early  vegetables, 
as  if  they  were  so  many  relics  of  a  lost  para- 
dise. Shehadagreat  longing  to  speak  to  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  humbler  fanners, 
and  who  sat  there,  weatherb eaten,  but  tidy, 
even  smart  in  their  hats  and  jackets,  with 
here  and  there  a  bright-coloured  neckerchief 
or  a  white  apron,  as  she  never  experienced  a 
longing  10  speak  to  any  of  the  ladies  who 
passed  her,  sauntering  along  the  pavement. 
But  an  ever-increasing  shyness  was  stealing 
over  her.  She  did  not  belong  to  them  now, 
any  more  than  to  the  others ;  she  belonged 
to  nobody.  She  did  not  resent  the  fate, 
though  it  was  hard  on  a  woman  like  her. 

When  her  walks  extended  into  the  country 
near  Stone  Cross,  Pleasance  used  to  stand 
and  watch  the  field  work  for  many  minutes 
at  a  time.  Once  she  did  more  than  watch. 
A  flock  of  sheep  had  been  driven  out  of  a 
pen,  and  the  shepherd  and  his  dogs  had  gone 
on,  driving  the  main  body  of  the  flock,  with- 
out observing  that  a  straggler  remained 
behind.  A  latne  young  sheep  had  fallen  in 
a  rut  by  the  hedg3-row,  in  the  long  grass  of 
which  its  legs  were  en^ngted ;  and  it  lay  half 


hidden  and  struggling,  unable  to  recover  its 
footing.  Pleasance  climbed  without  hesita- 
tion over  the  barrier,  and  raised  and  freed 
the  sheep,  getting  her  dress  all  smeared  with 
the  mire  which  recent  rainy  weather  and  the 
hoof-tread  of  the  sheep  had  combined  to 
produce.  Mrs.  Perry  was  rendered  both 
frightened  and  fretful  by  that  mud,  though 
Pleasance  did  not  fail  to  account  for  it,  as 
she  believed  satisfactorily. 

The  adventure  got  abroad,  as  most  things 
even  distantly  concerning  the  upper  ten 
thousand,  oozed  out  in  the  Close  circle  at 
Stone  Cross  in  much  the  same  spirit  that 
gossip  was  rampant  at  Saxford.  It  gave  rise 
to  the  report  in  certain  quarters  that  the 
low-bom,  half-crazy  young  woman  whom 
Douglas  of  Shardleigh  had  been  mad  to 
marry,  was,  in  addition  to  her  other 
demerits,  the  most  masculine  of  her  sex. 
This  was  said  by  the  young  ladies  who, 
when  the  county  hunt  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, boasted  of  being  able  to  ride  across 
country  and  be  in  at  the  death,  and  who  were 
fain  to  consider  themselves  good  sports- 
women in  other  respects,  since  they  could 
wield  a  rod  in  a  salmon  stream  and  land  a 
panting  fish,  or  fire  a  pistol  at  a  target,  in 
training  for  a  tournament  of  doves,  at  which 
they  hoped  to  be  more  than  mere  com- 
placent spectators. 

Pleasance  had  got  all  her  little  possessions, 
including  her  old  school-books,  forwarded  by 
Lizzie  from  the  Manor  House.  But  there 
was  already  a  small  library  in  Willow  House. 
Pleasance  read  in  it  for  a  time,  and  enlarged 
her  knowledge  of  English  classics. 

Then  she  bethought  herself  of  modern 
literature,  and  began  to  invest  money  in  new 
books,  and  to  read  in  a  branch  of  Mudie's, 
at  the  principal  bookseller's,  and  in  Smith's 
at  the  station,  pondering  much  over  the  latest 
tendencies  of  thought,  revealed  to  her  particu- 
larly in  the  novels  of  the  day. 

As  Pleasance  read  and  read  with  a  world 
of  books  for  her  sole  world,  she  began  to 
entertain  and  cherish  the  idea  of  seeing  more 
of  the  outer  world  for  herself.  Her  wings 
were  expanding,  her  sense  of  self-reliance 
increasing,  her  inclination  for  change  and 
movement  developing.  If  she  could  do 
nothing  else,  if  she  belonged  to  nobody,  she 
might  in  time,  when  she  was  a  little  older, 
use  the  income  she  possessed  to  travel,  to 
become  even  a  great  traveller  like  Lady 
Franklin  or  Madame  Pfeiffcr.  The  project 
was  conditional  on  Mr.  Woodcock's  consent, 
for  Pleasance  was  not  without  a  painful  sense  . 
of  obligation,  a  leeling  that  as  she  was  a 
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pensioner  on  the  Shardieigh  estate,  she  r 
submit  to  authority,  like  other  pensioners. 
But  she  did  not  think  that  Mr.  Woodcock 
would  prove  adverse  in  this  instance,  am 
the  mean  time  the  hope  of  visiting  foreign 
countries  in  her  own  person,  and  learning 
to  know  another  life  and  other  manners,  was 
productive  of  results. 

'  Pleasance  took  the  enterprising  step  of 
engaging  an  elderly  Swiss  lady  who  advertised 
in  one  of  the  Stone  Cross  newspapers,  and 
who  was  resident  in  the  town  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  lessons  in  French  and  German  to 
the  young  daughters  of  the  canons  and 
church  dignitaries,  to  renew  the  slight  ac- 
quaintance of  Pleasance's  youth  with  the 
current  languages  of  continental  Europe. 

It  Pleasance  had  also  a  lurking  hope  to 
gain  in  Madame  Berbier  a  friend  for  her 
Iriendlessness,  she  found  herself  mistaken. 
Madame  Berbier  was  indeed  3  citizeness  of 
the  world,  open  to  advances  and  advantages 
from  any  quarter ;  but  she  was  also  an 
exceedingly  artificial  and  affected  woman, 
from  whose  manifest  falseness  and  egregious 
conceit  Pleasance  at  once  recoiled,  and 
confined    herself   to   the    business  of   the 


In  truth  "  Madame  Douglas"  was  a  posi- 
tive windfall  to  Madame  Berbier,  insuring  her 
sundry  social  attentions  from  the  ladies  of 
the  Close,  who,  in  the  dearth  of  other  enter- 
tainment, desired  to  hear  the  last  report  of 
the  proscribed  intruder  into  their  ranks,  the 
wife  of  Archie  Douglas,  sent  to  Coventry,  and 
kept  out  of  the  way  at  Stone  Cross. 

"  Mrs.  Perry,"  said  Pleasance  one  day, 
whciji  the  silence  of  the  stony  and  drab 
house,  and  its  dearth  of  animal  hfe,  had  been 
more  dreary  than  usual,  "  don't  you  keep  a 
cat?" 

"  No,  ma'am,  there  ain't  no  rats  nor 
mice,"  answered  Perry,  with  a  drab-like 
neutrality  in  her  voice ;  "  but  if  you  woold 
care  to  have  a  cat,  I  shall  make  Perry 
inquire,  and  get  one  for  you." 

"  No,  thank  you,  don't  trouble  yourself 
about  it,"  said  Pleasance,  in  a  disheartened 
tone,  and  she  added  to  herself  when  Mrs. 
Perry  had  left  her  alone,  "The  poor  beast 
would  feel  from  home ;  it  would  be  sure  to 
commit  depredations ;  and  Mrs.  Perry  could 
not  help  seeking  to  keep  it  in  its  proper 
place,  till  its  life  became  a  burden  to  it." 

But  Pleasance  was  tempted  by  the  con- 
tents Ok  a  bird-seller's  shop,  and  first  she 
bought  a  cage  full  of  young  canaries,  carry- 
ing them  home  herself.  Then  she  bought 
nest  after  nest  of  young  lionets  and  gold- 


finches, taking  a  melancholy  pleasure  in 
letting  the  birds  fiy  away  as  soon  as  they 
were  fully  fledged. 

At  last,  passing  over  a  pair  of  turtle-doves, 
which  the  bird-seller  pressed  upon  her,  she 
brought  home  such  a.  tame  young  jackdaw 
as  she  had  seen  Ned  take  out  of  one  of 
the  chimneys  of  the  Manor  House,  and  rear 
into  all  imaginable  boldness  and  trickery. 
"  It  will  live  in  the  tool-house,  and  it 
will  not  do  the  least  harm  to  the  garden," 
insinuated  "Pleasance,  for  she  was  con- 
scious that  though  the  Perrys  were  too 
good  servants  to  contradict  her,  she 
had  got  into  disgrace  with  Mr.  Perry 
on  several  recent  occasions.  He  had  taken 
to  heart  her  last  enfranchisement  of  native 
birds,  and  her  begging  him  to  spare  the  two 
crows'  and  the  one  wood-pigeon's  nests 
in  the  row  of  trees  beyond  the  garden. 
He  had  been  still  more  wounded  by  her 
saying  inadvertently,  while  looking  at  his 
worshipped  melon  beds,  that  she  had  only 
eaten  melon  once  (Long  Dick  had  brought  a 
melon  as  an  oflertng  from  a  foreign  ship  in 
Cheara  harbour),  and  she  did  not  'ike  it ;  she 
thought  it  tasted  like  sweetened  turnip  with 
a  certain  sickly  flavour  superadded. 

"  Ladies  ma^  think  as  they  choose, 
Perry,"  his  wife  had  admonished  in  pri- 
vate. "  If  our  mistress  sees  fit  to  turn  the 
drawing-room  into  a  haviary,  and  ihat  not 
widi  love  birds  or  even  parrots,  as  we  have 
known  ladies  make  pets  of,  but  with  common 
hedge  birds  that  she  could  see  in  the  fields 
any  day;  and  if  she  chooses  to  walk  about 
the  garden  with  a  nasty  sooty  daw  fluttering 
and  hopping,  and  caw-cawing  after  her- — - 
even  if  the  vegetables  and  the  iruit  should 
suffer,  is  no  business  of  ours.  It  is  our 
part  to  please  her,  and  a  good  thing  it  is  that 
a  lady  like  her,  with  her  ways,  is  pleased  so 
easy.  We  have  nothing  to  do  to  interfere 
and  prevent  her  goings  on." 

Notwithstanding  Mrs.  Perry's  excellent 
advice  and  her  corresponding  practice,  Perry 
aimed  at  Pleasance,  behind  his  wife's  Sack,  a 
few  severe  reflections  "on  them  wretched 
little  birds,  the  most  cunningest,  destructivest 
creatures  in  creation,"  and  on  the  insatiable 
appetite  of  even  a  single  pair  of  wood- 
pigeons,  which  rendered  Perry's  sowing  01 
late  p«as,  or  of  smaller  seed  that  season  an 
idle  farce. 

Pleasance  appropriated  the  speeches,  with- 
out making  any  remark  on  their  point,  for 
she  was  acquiring  social  tactics.  She  was 
partly  diverted,  partly  disconcerted  ;  but  she 
preserved  her  iadividuaiiQ'  and  independence^ 
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and  she  was  not  deprived  of  her  rights,  never 
openly  attacked,  only  subtilly  impugned.  She 
kept  Jacky  and  revelled  in  his  forwardness 
and  eccentricity. 

CHAPTER   XLIV. — THE   OCCUPANTS  OF  THE 
GABLE  HOUSE. 

When  Mrs.  Douglas  gave  Mrs.  Perry  the 
instractions  which  she  misinterpreted,  the 
lady  had  no  notion  that  they  would  be 
so  thoroughly  carried  out,  as  to  admit  of  no 
reservation. 

"Of  course  her  clergyman  will  call  for 
her,"  Mrs.  Douglas  had  reflected  with  regard 
to  her  daughter-in-law,  "no  doubt  she  will 
attend  either  church  or  chapel ;  very  likely 
she  is  a  dissenter,  perhaps  a  Methodist, 
she  has  no  higher  motive— 4  am  sure  I  hope 
she  has — she  will  at  least  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  go  to  church  or  chapel  as  the  chief 
place  for  showing  off  her  best  clothes,  and 
seeing  her  neighbours.  Her  clergyinan  will 
be  kind  to  her,  and  his  wife  may  take  a  little 
notice  of  her ;  they  are  bound  to  look  after 
and  do  the  best  they  can  for  any  member  of 
their  flock,  whatever  her  disadvantages.  Her 
doctor  will  attend  her.  That  kind  of  per- 
son is  always  fancying  herself  ailing,  from 
finding  her  time  hang  heav^  on  her  hands, 
and  liking  to  feel  herself  of  consequence. 
I  dare  say  she  suffers  also — let  us  be 
cliaritable  —  from  a  new  mode  of  life. 
Oh  !  she  will  soon  get  quite  a  little  set  of  her 
own  round  her.  But  it  will  be  far  better  for 
her,  and  for  all,  that  she  should  not  be  exposed 
to  overtures — mischievous  and  malicious — 
from  idle  members  of  our  set ;  though  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  never  go  near  Stone  Cross  again, 
and  I  shall  certainly  keep  Jane  from  that 
neighbourhood  in  future,"  Such  had  been 
Mrs.  Douglas's  expectations,  but  the  sequel 
did  not  bear  them  out, 

Pleasance  was  very  healthy,  and  did  not 
so  much  as  fancy  herself  ill,  or  dream  of  calling 
in  a  doctor.  As  for  her  clergyman — 
the  incumbent  of  her  parish  whom  she 
heard  along  with  the  other  dignitaries  in 
the  cathedral — he  did  call,  and  was  ad- 
mitted by  Perry,  who  was  also  a  regular  and 
well-known  attendant  on  his  ministrations. 
After  a  few  friendly  words  with  his  elder 
pa^-ishioner,  his  visit  to  Pleasance  was  of  the 
shortest  and  most  cautious  description;  and 
his  following  visits  were  all  on  the  same 
model 

Thus  pleasance  led  an  utterly  solitary  life, 
with  her  interest  in  her  neighbours  reduced 
to  a  casual  curiosity.  But  she  grew  to 
know  a  good  many  people  by  sight ;  and 


none  among  the  better  classes  attracted  her 
attention  more  than  a  family  consisting  of 
two  ladies,  with  a  large  retinue  of  servants, 
who  occupied  the  Gable  Hotise  leading  out 
of  the  Close. 

The  Gable  House  shared  in  many  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Close  architecture,  and  had 
undoubtedly  been  included  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical bounds  in  its  day.  It  had  not  figured 
in  a  humble  capacity,  for  it  was  one  of  the 
finest  old  houses — not  excepting  the  Deanery 
— in  Stone  Cross,  with  a  covered  entrance, 
pointed  windows,  and  a  coat  of  arms  carved 
above  the  door,  which  when  open  afforded  a 
glimpse  of  a  grand  old  oak  staircase. 

However,  it  was  not  the  house,  with  its 
venerable  stately  chann,  which  fascinated 
Pleasance,  nor  was  it  so  much  its  mistresses 
in  themselves,  as  an  intangible  impression 
that  they  made  on  her. 

The  elder  lady  was  a  large  overgrown 
woman,  with  handsome,  heavy  features,  who 
went  little  abroad  even  in  her  carriage,  and 
never  without  pomp  and  ceremony,  as  in  the 
progress  of  a  sovereign.  The  yoimgcr  lady, 
about  the  age  of  Pleasance,  was  the  reverse 
of  the  elder  m  looks  and  deeds.  Certainly, 
she,  too,  was  inclined  to  be  stout,  while 
she  was  not  above  the  middle  height ;  but  it 
was  the  description  of  stoutness  which  may 
exist  in  company  with  much  verve  and  buoy- 
ance.  There  was  nothing  sleepy  about  her, 
except  her  eyes,  when  they  were  not  laughing, 
which  was  very  often.  She  went  a  great 
deal  about,  and  varied  her  goings  in  every 
way,  for  she  seemed  her  own  mistress,  in 
spite  of  the  dictatorial  air  of  her  senior. 
She  walked  early  and  late,  as  if  she  were 
in  the  heat  of  a  match  against  her  embon- 
point, which,  indeed,  she  was;  she  rode, 
and  she  drove,  though  she  did  the  latter  more 
rarely.  She  was  accompanied  by  other  girls, 
she  was  escorted  by  troops  of  men— young 
and  old,  or  she  was  alone.  In  her  rich 
silk,  her  delicate  muslin,  her  yachting  flannel, 
her  grey  camlet,  she  was  for  ever  to  be  seen 
playing  croquet,  sketching  in  the  cathedral, 
boating  on  die  river,  singing  in  the  choir,  or 
visiting  the  poor  as  the  member  of  a  visiting 
assodation. 

Yet  any  one  who  studied  her,  might 
have  had  a  perception  that  she  knew 
exactly  where  to  stop  within  certain  pre- 
scribed limits;  and  that  in  a  worldly  sense- 
she  was  very  well  able  to  take  care  oi 
herselil  Qearly  she  had  estabhshed  a  license 
for  herself.  She  could  do  with  impunity  what 
other  girls  like  her  were  not  permitted  to  do. 
She  was  even  trusted  as  a  person  who  had 
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experience,  and  who,  with  all  her  bravado, 
kept  safely  within  conventional  barriers. 

Pleasance  could  not  tell  for  a  time  why 
she  should  be — not  so  much  drawn  or  re- 
pelled, as  somehow  arrested — by  the  ladies  at 
the  Gable  House.  She  was  driven  to  dwell  on 
their  characteristics  and  to  try  to  recall  simi- 
lar traits  in  people  she  had  known;  while  all 
the  time  her  reason  told  her  that  she  could 
never  have  been  acquainted  with  anything 
like  what  she  saw,  in  the  different  world  in 
which  she  had  lived,  and  that  she  was  setting 
herself  an  impossible  and  unprofitable  Cask. 

The  explanation  came  when  Pleasance 
asked  Mrs.  Perry  a  few  questions  which  were 
fully  answered. 

The  one  line  of  conversation  in  which 
Mrs.  Perry  felt  at  liberty  to  indulge  with  her 
mistress,  was  the  annaJs  of  the  Close  and 
county  families.  These,  like  bits  out  ot  thi 
Court  Journal  or  Morning  Post,  were  quite 
proper  topics  for  discussion,  and  could  not 
be  too  much  discussed  by  Mrs.  Archie 
Douglas.  If  Mrs.  Perry  had  a  weakness 
which  rendered  her  garrulous,  it  had  reference 
to  her  familiari^  with  such  histories. 

The  ladies  at  the  Gable  House  were  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Wyndham,  the  widow  and  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Mr.  Wyndham,  of  Sefton 
Hall  in  the  same  county.  The  Gable  House 
belonged  to  Sefton  Hall,]ust  as  Willow  House 
belonged  to  Shardleigh,  from  which  it  was 
much  farther  removed  ;  but  in  the  old  days 
the  cathedral  towns  were  connected,  far  and 
near,  with  the  county  gentry.  Now  the  only 
other  county  house  left  in  Stone  Cross  was 
Bridge  House,  the  residence  of  old  Lady 
Lewis,  who  was  a  connection  of  the  family — 
only  she  was  so  very  old  that  she  visited 
nobody. 

Miss  Wyndham  was  a  beauty,  and  a  very 
lively  young  lady.  She  had  known  Miss 
Douglas  when  the  two  were  children,  meet- 
ing occasionally  at  Stone  Cross.  They  liad 
renewed  the  acquaintance  when  both  fami- 
lies were  on  the  Continent  last  year ;  and 
Miss  Wyndham  had  been  up  in  town,  living 
with  Mrs.  Douglas  in  Grosvenor  Square,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season. 

Mrs.  Perry  hastened  to  quit  this  part  of 
her  subject,  which  her  discretion  warned  her 
was  trenching  on  dangerous  ground. 

Mrs.  Wyndham  had  also  been  a  beauty  in 
her  day,  and  was  still  a  fine  big  lady.  She 
had  been  an  heiress  as  well,  her  father's 
property  having  come  to  her;  and  there  had 
been  mines  put  down  on  a  bit  in  Stafford- 
shire which  had  doubled  its  value.  Yet  it 
had  all  been  needed,  for  Mr.  Wyndham  had 


been  a  gentleman  much  given  to  horse  racing ; 
people  said  his  son  took  after  him ;  and  the 
other  daughter  had  married  into  a  high  but 
poor  foreign  family,  and  it  was  believed 
required  assistance  from  her  own  people  in 
addition  to  her  portion. 

Mrs.  Perry — of  all  people  to  be  bitten  with 
diffuseness,  conveyed  the  whole  information 
to  Pleasance  without  the  least  suspicion  that 
her  listener  was  particularly  interested  in  it 
Yes,  Pleasance  remembered  everything — 
the  name  of  Sefton  Hall,  the  traits  of  the 
aunt,  whom  Pleasance  had  seen  first  and 
last,  when  she  herself  was  only  a  girl  of  thir- 
teen years,  on  the  memorable  occasion  of 
her  leaving  the  Hayes, 

Even  the  laughing  black  eyes  and  mock- 
ing mouth  of  the  young  lady  were  the  features 
of  which  Pleasance  had  got  a  glimpse  in  the 
companion  of  Archie  Douglas  and  his  sister 
in  that  miserable  encounter  in  the  Park. 

How  it  had  all  come  round !  What  a 
tangled  web  life  was,  with  the  same  threads 
perpetually  recurring  and  crossing  each  other 
as  Pleasance  had  said  to  herself  in  the  hollow 
ol  the  Saxford  moor. 

And  now  she  was  sitting  in  the  drab- 
coloured  drawing-room  of  Willow  House, 
surrounded  by  Jier  bird-cages  and  her  books. 
She  was  looking  out  on  the  dull  green  walk 
under  the  willow  trees,  which  was  neverthe- 
less rendered  less  depressing  by  the  6gure  of 
Jacky  walking  up  and  down  stealthily  in 
search  of  a  place  of  concealment  for  some 
of  his  stolen  goods,  and,  when  he  had  ac- 
complished his  secret  deposit,  strutting  back- 
wards and  forwards  as  if  he  were  a  gentleman 
with  his  hands  beneath  his  coat-tails.  She 
asked  herself  what  difference  could  it  make 
to  her  that  her  aunt  and  cousin — save  one 
person,  the  nearest,  nay,  the  sole  relations 
she  had  in  the  world — were  dwelling  in  the 
same  town,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  her,  as 
utterly  unconscious  of  her  proximity  as  she 
had  been  of  theirs  till  within  the  last  hah- 
hour.  Theywere  probably  even  more  unaware 
of  her  existence,  for  they  had  never  heard 
of  her,  as  far  as  she  knew,  since  she  was  a 
school-girl;  and  she  had  at  least  made  a 
wild  guess  at  her  cousin's  identity  with  the 
Miss  Wyndham  of  Clem  filenneihasset's 
story  three  or  four  months  ago. 

As  for  bearing  malice  against  her  cou»n, 
Pleasance  was  incapable  of  it  She  -udged  that 
she  and  Miss  Wyndham  were  two  different 
beings,  brought  up  in  entirely  different  spheres 
— for  that  matter,  she  could  not  feacy  that  in 
an^  circumstances  she  would  have  resembled 
Miss  Wyndham.  ~  ■  1 
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Pieasance  had  not  great  sympathy  with 
the  other  girl's  superabundant  laughter ;  and 
yet  she  heard  the  echo  of  the  gaiety 
wistfully  in  midst  of  her  own  gravity — un- 
broken nowadays,  as  she  would  have  looked 
at  a  ray  of  sunshine  daiting  into  a  shady 
place.  Whatever  Rica  Wyndhara  was,  she 
was  no  hypocrite  ;  and  Pieasance,  very  true 
herself,  turned  instinctively  to  every  form  of 
truth  in  man  or  woman. 

Pieasance  had  grown  so  well  accustomed 
to  the  knowledge  of  who  were  the  occupants 
of  the  Gable  House  that  she  had  ceased  to 
avoid  them — which  had  been  her  first 
pulse — or  to  feel  agitated  when  they  did 
meet ;  and  the  ladies  stared  in  a  modified 
polite  fashion  at  Pieasance. 

One  morning  when  the  dog-roses  were  in 
blossom,  as  Pieasance  was  returning  from  a 
country  road  to  which  she  repaired  because 
it  atxmnded  in  chlckweed  and  groundsel 
for  her  birds,  she  encountered  Miss  Wynd- 
ham,  as  the  latter  would  have  said,  "  doing 
her  constitutional "  before  breakfast. 

The  road  was  unfrequented  at  this  hour, 
when  the  cousins  were  about  to  pass,  as 
Pieasance  supposed,  without  a  word ;  but 
she  reckoned  without  her  host. 

"  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Douglas,"  said  Rica 
Wyndhara  in  ringing  tones ;  "  I  see  that 
we  are  of  one  mind  about  rising  early 
and  improving  the  shining  hour  in  this 
beautiful  June  weather;  though  upon  my 
word  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  do  it," 

"  I  have  always  risen  early,"  said  Piea- 
sance, a  little  fluttered  by  her  own  superior 
knowledge,  but  still  more  tickled  by  the 
coolness  of  the  young  lady. 

"So  have  not  I,"  said  Rica  Wyndham ; 
"  I  used  to  enjoy  my  morning  snooze  im- 
mensely; all  our  mesdemoiselles  and  Frau- 
lein  were  at  their  wits'  end  to  get  me  up ; 
but  now  no  more  sweet  forbidden  naps  for 
me.  I  am  forced  to  be  self-denying.  I 
have  to  get  Hastings  {your  Perry  knows  her) 
to  rout  me  out  betimes  every  morning  while 
mamma  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  just,  re- 
gardless of  her  figure,  till  ten  o'clock.  I 
should  soon  be  a  monster,  and  run  the 
risk  of  ruining  my  whole  prospects  in  life, 
if  I  did  the  same.  Don't  you  envy  the 
old  matrons  their  privileges  P  Oh  1  I  for- 
got that  you  are  a  matron — the  enviable 
character  that  all  we  poor  girls  are  dying 
to  sustain." 

Pieasance  could  not  tell  whether  Rica 
Wyndham  had  an  intention  of  being  speci- 
ally impertinent — or  whether,  being  in  the 
habit  of  laughing  at  everybody  and  every- 


thing, she  could  not  pidl  herself  up  and  break 
herself  of  the  habit,  on  the  instant 

But  what  Pieasance  could  not  divine  was 
why  Miss  Wyndham  should  speak  to  her 
now.  She  had  lived  without  question  of 
greeting  in  Stone  Cross  for  the  last  three 
months.  Miss  Wyndhara  had  passed  her, 
on  an  average,  three  times  a  day,  during 
the  greater  portion  of  that  time,  without  an 
attempt  to  make  her  acquaintance,     , 

If  Pieasance  had  been  told  that  Rica 
Wyndhara — in  addition  to  the  species  of 
pride  which  bade  her  prove  to  herself  how 
little  she  had  been  disappointed  by  finding 
Archie  Douglas  disposed  of— had  wageted, 
as  she  was  fond  of  wagering,  in  contempt 
of  scrupulous  people,  that  she  would  make 
the  acquaintance,  without  any  formal  intro-  ] 
duction,  of  this  tabooed,  cracked  Mrs. 
Douglas,  and  would  be  seen  at  least  once 
walking  and  talking  with  her  in  the  streets 
of  Stone  Cross,  a  light  would  have  been 
cast  on  the  difficulty. 

As  it  was,  Pieasance  was  not  so  resentful 
as  she  was  diverted.  Her  spirit  rose  at  the 
notion  of  an  adventure  with  regard  to  which 
she  herself,  after  all,  was  the  holder  of  the 
secret  that  lent  the  incident  all  its  zest  and 
whimsicality. 

"  I  don't  think  you  look  like  dying  of 
anything,  and  least  of  all  of  envy,"  said 
Pieasance, 

"  Now,  I  call  that  malicious  chaff,  whereas 
mine  was  perfectly  innocent,"  retorted 
Rica,  not  at  all  ruffled,  however  surprised, 
by  the  terms  of  equality  on  which  the  rustic 
young  Mrs.  Douglas  had  met  her  audacious 
advances.  "  Of  course  it  is  a  sore  point  with 
me  that  I  don't  appear  as  if  I  were  pining 
away;  and  I  suppose  you  think  eni-y 
implies  pining.  Well,  I  daresay  you  are  right. 
Don't  you  think  Stone  Cross  awfully  slow? 
I  am  sure  it  is  the  stagnant  atmosphere 
which  prevents  me  from  growing  small  by 
degrees  and  beautifully  less." 

I  don't  believe  you  would  choose  to 
be  other  than  what  you  are,"  said  Pieasance; 
"  and  1  don't  know  about  slow  places.  I 
have  lived  in  the  country  all  my  life.  I  fear 
that  the  country  would  always  be  slow  in 
your  eyes." 

"  How  plain  spoken  you  are  !  I  shall  tell 
everybody  that  you  are  dteadlully  sarcastic." 

"  I  sh^  not  mind,  and  I  don't  think  that 
any  other  body  will  mind  either." 

"  You  are  philosophic  as  well  as  sarcastic, — 

that  is  taking  my  trade  over  my  head.  But  it 

passes  my  philosophy  to  understand  how  you 

find  Stone  Cross  lively — you  who  do  not 
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AtWnd  choir  practice,  or  play  croquet,  or  join 
in  any  of  the  mild  dissiimtions  of  the  place, 
unless,  indeed,  you  call  cathedral  service  a 
dissipation." 

"i  should  hope  that  I  call  it  something 
better,"  said  Fleasance,  indignantly,  "  and  I 
did  not  say  Stone  Cross  was  lively." 

"  Pray,  wherein  consisted  the  liveliness  of 
the  country  where  you  lived  ?  "  pressed  Rica 
Wyndham. 

"  In  honest  hard  work  to  do  for  one's  self 
and  one's  neighbours,"  answered  Pleasonce, 
without  an  instant's  hesitation,  "  in  life  to  be 
lived  thoroughly  in  sharing  familiar  joys  and 
sorrows." 

"  How  delightful ! "  exclaimed  Rica  ironic- 
ally, "  though  I  must  confess  I  find  neces- 
sary exercise — I  need  a  great  deal  of  it — 
hard  enough  work,  and  that  if  my  neighbours 
would  considerately  bestow  on  me  the  full 
reversion  of  their  joys,  I  could  dispense  with 
their  sorrows.  What  is  your  opinion  of 
Banting's  system  ?" 

"  I  never  thought  about  it" 

"  Humph  1  very  selfish  of  you ;  and  you  call 
that  sharing  your  neighbour's  sorrows  I  I 
am  afraid,  Mrs.  Douglas,  you  are  a  humbug." 

The  two  young  women  looked  at  each 
other,  and  laughed,  and  the  laugh  established 
a  sort  of  freemasonry  between  them. 

While  they  had  talked  they  had  come  into 
the  town,  and  Miss  Wyndham  had  not 
broken  off  from  Pleasance,  as  Fleasance 
had  half  expected.  Far  from  it.  Miss 
Wyndham  sauntered  on  ostentatiously,  by 
Pleasance's  side  (according  to  the  terms  of 
Rica  Wjmdham's  wager),  receiving  steadily 
the  brisk  fire  of  glances  directed  upon  the 
couple  by  sundry  clergymen  and  matrons 
of  Rica  Wyndham's  set  abroad  for  early  ser- 
vice. She  only  consented  to  part  with  a 
friendly  bow  at  the  gate  of  Willow  House. 

From  that  date  Rica  Wyndham  pro- 
claimed loudly  that  she  had  found  Mrs. 
Archie  Douglas,  instead  of  being  insane, 
a  character,  a  barn-door  wit,  as  well  as  a 
beauty.  She  said  poking  fun  at  her  was  the 
last  best  thing  out  She  insisted  on  accosting, 
and  having  a  small  war  of  words  with 
Fleasance  whenever  it  was  possible. 

Now  it  was,  "What  is  your  plan  for  cultivat- 
ing wild  flowers,  Mrs.  Douglas  ?  Will  you 
impart  it  to  me?" 

To  which  Fleansace  would  answer,  "  I 
have  none,  unless  it  be  like  that  of  the  wise 
doctor  who  gave  the  advice  to  his  patient 
how  to  eat  celery,  he  should  sprinkle  it 
with  salt,  and  flmg  it  over  the  left  shoulder. 
I  would  let  wild  flowers  alone :  I  do  not  be- 
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lieve  they  bear  transplanting;  certainly  they 
do  not  repay  the  pain  of  the  process." 

Or  it  would  be  from  Rica,  "  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  quizzing-glass  ?  Lady  Lewis 
still  gives  that  name  to  her  eye-glass,  I 
accuse  you  of  quizzing  us  all  through  your 
spectacles." 

From  Pleasance,  "  If  I  do,  I  only  give 
what  I  take,  you  cannot  deny  that" 

Rica,~-conscious  that  she  had  raised 
quite  a  controversy  in  the  Close  by  her  con- 
duct ;  and  that  her  mother,  who  could  not 
in  general  see  harm  in  what  her  daughter  did, 
was  yet  puzzled  and  disturbed  by  her  last  act, 
— was  grcady  instigated  in  place  of  deterred 
from  the  course  which'  she  had  adopted 
towards  PleaJance. 

As  for  Pleasance,  she  had  her  own 
thoughts  of  all  this  odd  fitful  intercourse. 


Jane  Douglas  was  with  her  friends,  the 
Tuffnells,  in  the  Close  for  the  June  Stone 
Cross  musical  festival,  in  spite  of  two  facts. 
Mrs.  Douglas  had  resolved  that  Jane  should 
never,  while  she  was  under  her  guardianship, 
revisit  Stone  Cross;  and  Jane  was  an  obe- 
dient, devoted  daughter,  with  a  young  girl's 
implicit  reliance  on  and  faith  in  her  modier. 

The  first  explanation  was  that  Archie 
Douglas  had  started  on  a  yachting  cruise  to 
Norway,  and  northern  Russia. 

The  second,  that  Mrs.  Douglas,  after  re- 
maining quietly  with  Jane  at  Shardleigh, 
seeking,  according  to  the  elder  lady's  tactics, 
to  live  down  her  son's  great  blunder  and 
disaster,  had  gone  in  the  middle  of  June  to 
pay  an  annual  visit  to  a  sister  in  Wales. 

This  sister,  whom  Mis.  Douglas  described 
with  truth  as  her  favourite  sister,  especially 
dear  to  her,  had  made  a  poor  marriage 
with  an  officer  in  the  army,  who  possessed  little 
private  fortune,  and  who  had  been  compelled 
by  bad  health,  while  still  young,  to  retire  from 
the  service  and  lay  out  the  price  of  his  com- 
mission on  the  purchase  of  a  sheep-farm  in 
Wales.  There  he  and  his  family  could 
live  simply  and  cheaply ;  and  there,  with  his 
subalterns,  the  shepherds,  he  could  com- 
mand an  emplo}'ment  which  was  healthful, 
and  which  afl'orded  some  ^mall  return  of 
profit 

Happily,  Rhyngally  was  a  beautiful  place 
in  a  pleasant  neighbourhood.  Other  families 
of  small  gentry,  country  clergy,  and  gentle- 
men farmers,  made  common  cause  to  be 
content  with  a  very  moderate  endowment 
of  this  world's  goods,  and  to  assert  their 
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gentility  rather  by  refined  intelligence  and 
cultivated  frugality,  than  by  desperate  at- 
tempts at  outward  show  and  luxury. 

Mrs.  Douglas  had  always  declared  herself — 
and  had  really  been  to  some  extent — capti- 
vated by  the  unassuming  cheerfulness  and 
magnanimity  which  had  prevailed  at  Rhyn- 
gally.  She  had  lamented  feelingly  that  she 
could  not  exchange  her  son's  great  house  at 
Shardleigh,  with  its  staff  of  butler,  footmen, 
grooms,  and  gardeners,  its  housekeeper  and 
multiplied  maid-servants,  its  carriages  and 
horses,  for  another  farmhouse  ornh  on  a 
Welsh  lake,  with  but  a  single  elderly  boy  as 
groom,  gardener,  and  general  factotum,  a 
cook  and  one  tidy  housemaid,  a  one-horse 
shay  of  the  most  primitive  description  for 
the  elders  of  the  family,  and  plentj'  of  Welsh 
ponies  for  the  young  people. 

So  long  as  Archie  and  Jane  were  young, 
the  two,  above  all  Jane,  went  every  sum- 
mer to  Wales  with  Mrs.  Douglas,  and  spent 
several  happy  weeks  in  what  was,  to  chil- 
dren, Elysium,  But  as  Jane  grew  older  her 
mother  found  more  and  more  excuses  for 
making  the  pilgrimage  alone.  The  limitation 
was  remarkable,  since  she  had,  over  and 
over  again,  volunteered  the  premature 
assurance  to  her  sister  and  brother-in-law 
that  she  could  know  no  dearer  wish  than  that 
there  should  be  a  mutual  fancy  between  her 
poor  rich  little  Jane  and  her  eldest  cousin. 
The  latter  was  the  most  stalwart  and  worthy 
of  fellows,  who  was  reading  for  orders,  with 
no  higher  destination  before  him,  in  the 
meantime,  than  that  of  assisting  his  old 
rector  in  his  Welsh  parish. 

The  time  had  come  for  Ned  to  be  ordained 
a  deacon,  and  to  act  as  curate  to  his  rector ; 
but  he  and  his  cousin  Jane  were  growing  out 
of  acquaintance  with  each  other,  it  was  so 
long  since  they  had  been  brought  together. 
Notwithstanding,  Mrs.  Douglas  was  as  ready 
as  ever  to  whisper  to  her  sister  that  it  would 
be  a  rest  to  one-half  of  her  cares,  if  ever 
there  should  arise  anything  between  Ned  and 
Jane.  Only themotherof agiil withafortune 
was  not  like  any  other  happy  mother  who 
could  do  as  she  would.  There  was 
so  much  interference  and  counsel  from 
those  who  considered  they  had  a  right 
to  advise ;  and  she  could  not  bear  to  bring 
the  reproach  on  herself— far  less  on  her 
beloved  friends,  that  she  had  not  afforded 
Jane  every  opportunity  of  seeing  the  world 
before  she  decided  for  herself  in  the  most 
important  step  in  her  life. 

Before  Mrs.  Douglas  had  gone  to  Rhyn- 
gally  on  this  occasion,  she  had  disposed  of 


Jane  safely,  not  on  any  account  at  Stone 
Cross,  but  in  a  country  house  fully  fifty  miles 
away.  She  had  persuaded  both  herself  and 
Jane  that  her  daughter's  visit  was  absolutely 
due;  and  that  Jane  must  deny  herself  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  her  Welsh  relations  this 
year  again,  in  order  that  she  might  not  dis- 
appoint and  affront  the  dear  good  Russels 
who  had  every  right  to  expect  their  cherished 
guest. 

But  Mrs.  Douglas  had  not  calculated  that 
one  of  the  dear  good  Russels  was  a  musical 
enthusiast,  who  after  she  had  attended  all  the 
major  musical  festivals  of  the  last  two  years, 
had  set  her  heart  on  not  missing  the  minor 
festival  at  Stone  Cross,  and  urgently  per- 
suaded her  family  to  go  over  there  for  the 
occasion.  "The  hotels  will  be  choke-full," 
represented  this  special  pleader, "  but  we  can 
fall  back  on  Dr.  Hynd,  who  will  put  us  up 
somehow  i  and  if  we  cannot  dispose  of  you, 
Jane,  so  unceremoniously,  you  have  your  old 
family  connection,  Lady  Lewis,  or  your 
friends  the  Wyndhams,  or  theTuffnells  in  the 
Close  to  go  to,  Madame  Lemmens  Sherring- 
ton is  to  sing ;  I  never  heard  her  in  the  solo 
she  is  to  take.  Shouldn't  you  like  it,  Janet? 
it  would  be  charming  variety  for  you.  There 
will  not  be  a  great  choir,  still  it  will  be  a 
musical  tit-bit  in  its  way." 

The  Russels  had  only  been  made  dimly 
acquainted  with  the  scandal  of  Archie  Doug- 
las's unfortunate  marriage,  and  could  not 
appeal  to  Jane  for  more  definite  details.  They 
had  not  even  heard  that  young  Mrs.  Douglas 
was  gone  to  reside  at  Stone  Cross.  Jane  had 
not  forgotten  it ;  she  was  not  a  girl  of  lively 
imagination,  but  she  had  warm  tenacious 
affections. 

Necessarily  Jane  had  become  aware  that  her 
brother  and  his  wife  were  separated  for  the 
present,  but  as  to  the  separation  being  final 
she  had  no  distinct  conception.  Loving  her 
brother  as  she  did,  lamenting  his  error,  and 
suffering  with  him  in  seeing  him  a  changed 
man,  Jane  could  not  resist  nourishing  fond 
visions  of  atonement  andreconciliation, almost 
as  romantic  as  if  she  had  possessed  her 
mother's  and  Archie's  imaginations. 

She  had  not  an  older  woman's  scruple  at 
interfering  in  a  private  matter  which  con- 
cerned others  so  nearly.  She  had  a  child's 
single-heartedness ;  and  she  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  gratifying  her  intense 
curiosity,  and  seeing  and  judging  for  herself 
with  regard  to  her  offending  yet  innocent 
sister-in-law. 

Jane  did  imr  imagine  that  her  mother 
would  seriou^lv-   I'^approve  of  the  Step  which 
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sbe — Jane — was  about  to  take  in  going  to 
Stone  Cross.  Mrs.  Douglas  had  not  anti<  ' 
pated  any  chance  of  Jane's  being  enticed 
that  unpropitious  direction,  and  whatever  she 
had  decided  in  her  own  miad,  she  had  not 
seen  d\e  necessity  of  making  the  little  cathe- 
dral tomi  forbidden  ground  to  her  daughter. 

Jane  really  believed  that  her  mother  would 
be  thankful  sU'ter  it  was  over,  that  she  had 
gone  on  an  easy  natural  pretext  and  made 
her  private  observations. 

In  addition  to  her  other  strong  impulses, 
slie  had  a  young  girl's  oddly  exaggerated 
reluctance  to  hamper  her  friends,  and  baulk 
them  in  a  projected  excursion.     , 

Jane  had  by  no  means  forgiven  Rica 
Windham  for  her  gratuitous  implications 
with  regard  to  the  scene  in  the  Park,  the 
less  so  that  poor  Jane  had  been  forced  to 
acknowledge  there  had  been  some  truth 
the  insinuations.  Her  own  and  her  mother's 
Archie  had  not  been  the  Bayard  beyond 
reproach,  that  Jane  had  believedand  boasted 
him  to  be. 

In  these  circumstances  she  would  rather 
not  elect  to  bestow  her  company  upon  Rica 
Wyndham,  though  Jane  was  sure  to  meet 
Rica  continually  during  the  three  days  of 
the  festival  She  would  prefer  her  Close 
fHends  the  Tuffnelts  to  the  Wyndhams, 
and  to  her  ancient  kinswoman,  who  might 
lay  hold  of  her  and  detain  her  by  main 
force  to  do  honour  to  the  all-important  cele- 
bration of  that  ninetieth  birthday  which  had 
begun  to  take  overpowering  proportions  in 
its  tottering  heroine's  dim  eyes. 

CHAPTER  XLVI. — THE  SUGGESTION  OF  AN 
OUVE  BRANCH. 

Jane  was  full  of  breathless  expectation 
when  she  arrived  at  the  Close,  and  in  passing 
glanced  across  to  Willow  House,  where  she 
had  occasionally  lived  with  her  mother  and 
brother  when  she  and  Archie  were  young. 

So  far  as  the  tall  old  red  house  was  con- 
cerned, it  gave  no  sign.  No  face  or  figure 
appeared  at  window  or  gate,  to  electrify  Jane 
into  making  the  silent  emphatic  note,  "  That 
is  she — the  humble  woman  who  bewitched 
Archie,  but  having  won  him  could  not  keep 
him," 

Even  after  Jane  had  reached  her  destina- 
tion, and  was  in  the  middle  of  a  group  con- 
sisting of  merry  chattering  ^h,  gracious 
mother,  father  given  to  old^hioned,  courtly 
compliments,  and  freer,  blunter  brothers 
home  from  barracks  and  college  for  the 
festival,  she  made  no  way  in  the  attainment 
of  her  object.    She  became  all  at  once  pain- 


fully aware  that  she  dare  not  approach  by  a 
single  leading  question  her  real  reason -for 
coming  to  Stone  Cross;  and  she  despaired 
of  getting  her  ignorance  enlightened  and  her 
curiosity  gratified  by  a  single  incidental 
allusion  to  Willow  House  and  Mrs.  Archie 
Douglas.  Not  only  were  the  speakers  bound 
to  avoid  these  interesting  topics,  as  too  awk- 
ward and  distressing  for  Jane  Douglas  to  be 
referred  to  even  in  the  most  masked  and 
distant  manner  in  her  presence ;  in  addition, 
the  festival  was  engrossing  the  natives  of 
Stone  Cross  as  her  birthday  was  engrossing 
Lady  Lewis. 

Helen  Tuffnell  was  to  sing  in  the  chc»r,  and 
so  there  was  no  end  to  the  discussion  of  the 
choir's  dress — in  the  case  of  its  female  men> 
bers^to  its  obligations,  and  its  expected- 
triumph.  Ralph  Tuffnell  had  seen  the  pio- 
fessionals  arriving,  and  was  able  to  tell,  if  he: 
chose — that  is,  if  sufficient  force  were  put 
upon  him — who  had  kept  faith,  what  the  stars- 
least  known  to  Stone  Cross  were  like,  and 
which  of  them  were  gone  to  be  the  guests- 
of  the  musical  archdeacon  and  his  sister. 

There  had  been  a  dreadful  whisper  that 
the  bishop  looked  coldly  on  the  whole 
affair,  and  set  his  face  against  some  of  the 
pieces  to  be  given  at  the  second  concert;  but 
Mr.  Tuffnell  had  been  at  a  meeting  of  the 
chapter  that  morning,  and  was  l^ppy  to 
have  it  in  his  power — from  the  private  con- 
versation which  had  preceded  the  business — 
to  contradict  authoritatively  the  unworthy 
stigma  on  their  excellent  bishop's  liberality. 

Mrs.  Tufihell  wished  to  hear  if  anything 
more  had  been  learned — if  Jane  Douglas  had 
noticed  anything  said  at  the  Hynds,  where 
she  had  lunched  with  the  Russels — of  the 
story  that  "  Mrs.  Dean"  was  to  have  all  the 
great  singers,  irrespective  of  social  disad- 
vantages, at  her  party ;  and  that  one  of  them 
had  agreed  to  sing  her  special  ballad,  "  The 
Lady  of  the  Lea,"  for  the  delectation  of  Mrs. 
Dean's  guestS)  and  the  glorification  of  her 
party. 

Jane  Douglas  was  musical  in  her  tastes. 
Not  having  come  out,  even  the  mild  clerical 
gaiety  of  Stone  Cross  festival  ought  to  have 
been  to  her,  as  one  of  the  poor  dear  Russels 
had  slid,  for  her  own  ends,  a  "  charming 
variety."  But  Jane's  young  head  was  fiill 
of  her  own  personal  speculations  and  private 
cares  for  poor  Archie  and  his  poor  wife. 
Mrs.  Archie  must  be  terribly  out  of  place, 
and  constantly  exposing  her  deficiencies  in 
the  Stone  Cross  circle.  Still  Jane  would  be 
tender  of  her  for  Archie's  sake,  even  though 
he  was  puzzling  and  confounding  his  sister  tar 
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more  than  he  was  perplexing  his  mother. 
Was  he  not  acting  as  if  he  were  heartlessly 
abandoning  the  woman  whom  he  had  chosen 
to  withdraw  from  her  natural  sphere,  in  ex- 
posing her  unsupported  to  all  the  difficulties 
of  a  strange  region  ? 

Jane  had  a  somewhat  formidable  appre- 
hension of  what  Mrs.  Archie  must  be  like, 
not  altogether  removed  from  that  which  Mr. 
Woodcock  had  eotertainc  1  before  his  visit  to 
the  Yorkshire  Grey. 

Mrs.  Archie  ought  to  be  a  brilliantly  painted 
piece  of  clay — rich  red  and  white,  perhaps 
already  getting  too  deeply  coloured.  She 
should  have  chubby  hps  like  those  of  a 
child,  apt  to  fall  open  into  a  gape.  She 
should  have  round  cheeks,  round  eyes,  a 
little  round  forehead,  and  fat  dimpled  hands. 
Her  feet,  tike  her  hands,  must  be  unpre- 
sentable and  hard  to  dispose  of,  as  things 
not  wanted,  and  therefore  always  in  the  way. 

She  would  be  prone  to  render  herself  con- 
spicuous by  indulging  in  the  gayest  of 
clothes,  worn  in  the  height  of  the  fashion. 
She  would  stalk,  or  trot,  or  gallop,  instead 
of  walking.  She  would  either  mumble  or 
shout,  when  she  ought  to  speak.  She  would 
abuse  her  h's  at  the  beginning,  and  her  g's 
at  the  end  of  her  words.  She  would  run 
wild  in  her  grammar,  and  betray  ignorance- 
all  the  more  dense  and  appalling  that  it  was 
entirely  unsuspected  by  herself,  whenever 
she  had  the  opportunity. 

Jane  took  all  these  particulars  as  a  matter 
of  course,  was  girlishly  dismayed  and  repelled, 
and  yet  was  sufficiently  tme  and  gotxi  her- 
self to  draw  a  long  breath  when  all  were 
summed  up,  and  tell  herself  that  if  that  were 
all,  redress — compensation  in  the  end — might 
still  be  possible. 

But  hsten  and  look,  as  Jane  strove  when 
she  accompanied  Helen  Tuffnell  to  a  private 
rehearsal  on  the  part  of  the  choir,  she  could 
not  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  sister-in-law.  She 
had  no  better  success  on  the  first  day  of  the 
festival — neither  at  the  morning  concert,  nor 
at  the  great  evening  performance  of  the 
oratorio — when  the  hall  was  crowded  to 
excess ;  and  among  the  old  familiar  faces  of 
the  Stone  Cross  society  Jane  hunted  up  every 
new  and  s^ange  face,  and  sought  in  vain  to 
identify  it  with  her  preconceived  idea  of 
Archie's  wife. 

Archie's  wife  was  not  that  little  woman 
in  sky-blue,  with  the  amber-coloured  opera 
cloak,  beside  the  Jones'  ?  No ;  Jane  had  an 
impression  that  she  had  heard  her  unknown 
sbter-in-law  was  tall,  and  unquestionably  she 
was  handsome ;  while  this  woman,  making 


every  allowance  for  different  standards,  was 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

She  was  not  the  lady  to  whom  the  arch- 
deacon was  talking  with  marked  deference  ? 
She  was  both  tall  and  fine-looking,  but  she 
was  thirty  years  of  age  at  the  lowest  compu- 
tation. Besides,  it  was  well  known  that  the 
archdeacon  was  musically  mad,  and  chose  his 
favoured  associates  solely  with  reference  to 
their  knowledge  and  skill  as  executants,  or  to 
their  natural  qualifications  as  sopranos  or 
contraltos,  tenors  or  basses.  Now,  it  was 
hardly  to  be  supjiosed  that  Mrs.  Archie  could 
have  come  out  of  her  cottage  an  English 
Jenny  Lind,  minus  the  requisite  training. 

In  the  first  place  Jane  was  proceeding  on 
an  incorrect  deduction.  She  had  never 
doubted  that  Archie's  wife,  who  lived  at 
Willow  House,  would  be  received  on  one 
footing  or  another  in  Stone  Cross  society, 

Jane  had  imbibed  from  her  mother  an 
extravagant  nation  of  Archie's  importance  as 
the  Squire  of  Shardleigh.  She  had  taken  for 
granted  that  the  reflection  of  a  certain  amount 
of  his  dignity,  must  fall  on  the  woman  to 
whom  he  had  stooped  to  give  his  name. 

Janewas  savedfrom  putting  a  plain  question 
to  Mrs.  Tuffnell,  on  which  she  was  reluctantly 
meditating,  by  the  appearance  of  Rica  Wynd- 
ham.  After  the  first  part  of  the  oratorio  had 
been  gone  through  and  received  with  the  cor- 
diahty  of  provincial  audiences,  Rica,  who  was 
only  an  honorary  member  of  the  choir,  so  to 
speak,  judged  in  her  own  interest  ^at  it 
could  dispense  with  her  farther  services.  She 
had  herself  led  into  the  body  of  the  ball,  and 
seated  among  the  company,  in  order  to  make 
game  of  the  rest  of  the  performers  and  theii 
performance,  with  a  distinct  relish  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  sacred  character  of  the 
music  lent  an  air  of  profanity  to  her  jests. 

"  I  imagine  everybody  in  Stone  Cross  is 
here,"  said  Jane  Douglas,  next  vdiom  Rica 
had  elected  to  sit.  Jane  craned  her  neck, 
nevertheless,  as  if  she  were  in  search  of 
somebody. 

"Oh  yesl  the  world  and  his  wife  and 
their  whole  turn  out,"  answered  Rica  indif- 
ferently, "  I  wish  you  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  this  trill  on  '  My  sins  are  more 
in  number  than  the  hairs  of  my  head.'  I 
think  it  will  give  you  the  idea  of  recalling 
what  Tom  calb  '  going  to  the  bad '  in  the 
most  daintily  instructive  manner.  It  is 
given  to  a  little  man — a  native,  Horace 
Wyville — who  is  quite  bald,  and  whose 
voice  always  shakes  widi  fear  of  the  con- 
ductor, as  if  he  were  penetrated  with  the 
tenor  of  retribution  for  bis  misdeeds." 
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The  next  moment  Rica  was  criticizing  the 
style  in  which  a  lady's  hair  was  dressed, 
and  remarking  that  she  would  be  a  passable 
beauty  if  she  did  not  simper  like  a  ninny. 
"  Her  face  reminds  me  of  your  sister-in-law, 
Mrs.  Archie  Douglas,  but  Mrs.  Douglas  has 
the  advantage,"  added  Rica  composedly, 
intending  to  make  an  impression,  and  suc- 
ceeding, though  the  impression  was  not  of 
the  nature  that  she  anticipated. 

"Is  Mrs.  Archie  Douglas  here?"  asked 
Jane,  after  a  moment's  pause,  with  com- 
mendable self-restraint,  but  with  a  very 
perceptible  increase  of  colour  in  her  fair 
complexion,  while  her  flaxen  hair,  worn  loose 
on  her  shoulders,  was  astir  with  expedition. 

"  Of  course  not,  my  dear  Jane,  what  are 
you  thinking  of? "  replied  Rica  with  the 
usual  background  of  rippling  laughter  to  her 
marked  emphasis. 

"Why  not?"  inquired  Jane,  opening  her 
grey  blue  eyes,  and  losing  a  little  of  her 
assumed  calmness.  "  Is  she  not  fond  of 
music  ?  " 

'■  I  cannot  tell :  I  dare  say  she  adores  it, 
as  we  all  do  in  this  age  of  operas  and 
oratorios.  But,  my  dear  child,  you  should 
know  best  why  nobody  knows  her,  and  she 
goes  nowhere."  , 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Jane  quickly,  "  that 
is,  of  course,  you  are  aware,  Rica,  that  I  do 
not  know  her."  And  then  Jane  was  in  a  fever 
to  exculpate  whoever  could  be  exculpated, 
"  Come  with  me,  Rica,"  she  entreated  in  a 
whisper.  "  I  do  not  so  adore  music,  and 
neither  I  think  do  you,  as  to  mind  missing 
the  next  long  duet;  there  is  a  side  room  to 
escape  in  firom  the  heat,  Helen  TuShell  took 
me  to  it  last  night! ;  let  us  go  there  and  have 
OUT  talk  out." 

Rica  went  and  listened  at  her  ease  to 
what  Jane  laboured  to  explain. 

"Archie  married  without  telling  us,  and 
without  consulting  mamma ;  because,  I  sup- 
pose, he  did  not  wish  to  meet  with  the 
opposition  which  he  was  sure  to  provoke, 
since  the  wife  he  chose  was  not  in  his  own 
rank,"  said  Jane,  with  all  her  heart  in  her 
voice.  "  Mamma  had  cause  to  be  offended, 
but  after  all  there  was  no  great  wrong  done, 
though  there  might  be  much  imprudence  on 
Archie's  part,  and  we — mamma  could  for- 
give anything  save  great  wrong  to  Archie." 

"You  are  all  very  good,  but  I  do  not 
sec  why  you  should  be  ready  to  give  me  a 
wigging,"  protested  Rica,  with  her  unblush- 
ing slang. 

"  We  can  understand,"  hurried  on  Jane  to 
her  unsjTtipalhetic  listener,   "that   it  must 


have  been  a  little  hard  for  the  two  to  get  on 
together — after  Archie  had  ceased  to  live  as 
she  lived  when  he  was  seeking  to  find  for 
himself  what  a  working  man's  experience 
was  like,  for  the  sake  of  working  men.  There- 
fore she  has  come  here  for  the  present ;  and 
he  has  gone  away  cruising  about  Spiubergen 
and  Archangel.  That  is  all,"  Jane  ended 
her  shaky  version  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  That  is  a  good  deal,  except  to  an  inno- 
cent like  you,"  said  Rica,  with  her  derisive 
scepticism,  "  Excuse  me,  Jane,  but  never 
say  to  any  one  else  that  Archie  was  seeking 
the  public  good  when  he  was  courting  his 
peasant  wife,  else  they  will  think  you  posi- 
tively too  good  to  hve.  They  will  look  for 
your  embryo  wings,  and  declare  that  Archie 
did  not  need  to  sail  to  the  north  seas  to 
visit  any  Archangel,  when  he  had  such  a 
promising  minor  angel,  like  a  minor  canon, 
at  home.  The  pun  is  execrable,  but  the 
blame  is  yours  who  tempted  me  to  it.  It 
was  madly  romantic  in  Archie  to  marry  such 
a  girl,  without  his  giving  out  that  he  was  in 
quest  of  a  Holy  Grail,  or  of  the  public  good. 
I  should  rout  all  such  nonsense  out  of  his 
head  in  a  month's  time.  I  was  near  doing  it 
when  madam  the  low-bom  wife  turned  up." 

"  Don't,  Rica,"  cried  Jane,  indignantly : 
but  she  was  not  disposed  to  quarrel  wilh 
Rica,  just  at  this  moment,  when  she  might 
cast  light  on  the  mystery  of  Mrs.  Archie 
Douglas's  exclusion  from  the  festival  "  I 
don't  know  what  you  believe." 

"  No  more  do  I ;  but  certainly  I  do  not 
believe  that  Archie  wanted  anything  else 
save  his  own  way — to  run  wild,  and  do  what 
nobody  else  did.  At  the  same  time  I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  Mrs.  Archibald  Douglas 
could  help  that ;  or  that  she  did  anything 
save  what  was  natural  under  the  circum- 
stances. My  dear  Jane,  you  do  not  give  me 
half  my  due  for  good-nature.  I  am  young 
Mrs,  Douglas's  established  champion  here. 
I  am  the  only  person  in  these  polite  circles 
who  has  gone  a  step  out  of  her  way  to  take 
the  lady  up.  I  am  quite  fond  of  her. 
Mamma  would  tell  you  that  she  is  a  mania 
of  mine." 

"  Yet  you  spoke  as  if  she  could  not  be 
here,"  remonstrated  Jane  in  her  bewilder- 
ment 

WeU,  I  don't  do  my  manias  in  pubUc.  At 
least,  I  don't  mind  who  are  spectators ;  but 
one  wants  a  Uttle  freedom  for  psychological 
studies.  As  to  Mrs.  Douglas's  not  being  here, 
or  at  our  bazaar,  or  even  at  our  flower-show, 
I  should  say  that  she  would  have  even  less 
sense  than  she  gets  Credit  for,  if  she  were  to 
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go  where  money  might  admit  het,  but  where 
site  would  know  nobody,  and  nobody  would 
know  hei ;  and  where  at  the  same  time  she 
would  be  an  object  of  general  remark,  with 
her  whole  story  and  her  antecedents  raked 
up,  if  not  flung  in  her  face.  You  forget,  Jane," 
finished  Rica,  with  her  admirable  candour, 
"  that  Mrs.  Archibald  Douglas  is  a  humbly- 
born  young  woman,  from  whom  her  husband 
has  already  separated,  whiie  he  barely 
acknowledges  her,  and  his  family  do  not 
even  go  so  far.  You  should  be  the  last  to 
speak ;  you  ought  to  think  twice  before  you 
reproach  the  good  people  of  Stone  Cross 
with  not  knowing  your  sister-in-law." 

"  I  had  no  idea — "  began  Jane  in  dismay, 
and  stopped  short  She  had  not,  in  fact,  had 
a  suspicion  of  the  wrong  which  Archie  and 
his  friends  might  have  been  doing  to  his 
forlorn  wife,  and  of  the  neglect,  even  the  in- 
jury, to  which  they  might  have  condemned 
her. 

"And  if  she  is  odd,  as  people' say,  though 
'  I  confess  I  do  not  see  it,  then  it  might  not  be 
safe  for  her  to  be  exposed  to  such  an  excit- 
ing; scene  as  tins,"  said  the  Jolt's  comforter — 
Kica,  with  a  sneer  at  the  festival  in  passing, 
and  into  the  bargain. 

"  Odd !  what  do  you  mean  ? "  demanded 
Jane  sharply,  in  the  sickness  of  remorse  and 
apprehension  that  was  stealing  over  her. 

"Why,  isn't  she  a  little  touched  in  the 
head  by  her  exaltation,  or  her  desertion, 
I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  which  ?  The  report 
came  with  her  that  she  was  one-third  crazy, 
and  that  Feny  and  her  husband  were  to  be 
the  keepers.  Allow  me  to  add  that  the 
-  county  society  of  England,  as  represented 
at  Stone  Cross,  did  not  feel  flattered  by 
having  its  chances  of  visitable  neighbours 
■  abridged,  with  Willow  House  transformed 
into  a  private  asylum." 

**  It  is  not  true,"  cried  Jane,  in  the  greatest 
-distress.  "  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 
I  should  have  been  sure  to  hear  of  it.  As  if 
it  were  not  bad  enough  without  that !  It  is 
cruel  and  wicked  to  invent  such  stories." 

"  I  believe  they  could  be  traced  to  Perry 
herself,"  said  Rica  quietly.  "  Pray  do  not 
give  me  the  credit  of  the  invention.  My 
conscience  is  clear,  I  have  always  insisted 
that  the  young  woman  was  only  uncom- 
monly clever;  though  I  admit  when  I  first 
spoke  to  her  I  took  care  there  should  be  a 
man  with  a  pitchfork  in  the  next  field." 

"  I  shall  go  and  speak  to  Perry  about  it," 
said  Jane  with  tremulous  imperativeness. 

"  The  very  thing  to  confirm  the  nimour,  if 
you  do  not  speak  to  Mrs.  Archie  Douglas 


also,"  pouted  out  tbeastate  Rica;  "and don't 
yon  tlniik  that  it  weald  be  more  to  the  pur-  | 
pose,  any  way,  if  you  sp^e  to  Mrs.  Archie  ' 
Douglas?" 

"If  it  would  do  any  good,"  said -Jane, 
haU'-eagerly,  half-heskatingly.  "Manmawill 
be  drradfuUy  sorry  vdaen  she  hears  what  has  \ 
been  said  and  done.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  my  brother's  wife,  except  that  she  was 
bom  and  brought  op  in  a  different  station 
from  his — and  I  suppose  that  has  caused 
disagreement  between  them.  Archie  would 
have  let  his  wife  hawe  Sbardleigh^  where 
mamma  has  always-  been  mistress — Mr. 
W()odcock  said  so.     If  there  wdbld  be  any 

use  in  my  calling  on  her "  repeated  Jane, 

in  desperate  doubt. 

"There  would  be  the  greatest  use,"  de- 
clared Rica,  always  ready  for  an  adventure, 
above  all  if  it  led  a  companion  into  misdiief. 
"  It  would  be  lending  her  your  support,  and 
it  would  atoncesilencethe  absurd  report  that 
she  is  maddish.  I  shall  go  with  you,  if  you 
like,  and  introduce  you ;  for  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  I  am  on  ^ieaking  terms  with  Mrs. 
Archie  Douglas,  since  it  has  been  ny  plan  to 
take  the  bull  by  the  boms,  and  to  decline  to 
be  frightened  ly  a  bogey.  I  should  not  won- 
der if,  after  they  hear  that  we  two  have  broken 
the  ice,  mamma,  and  Mis.  Dean,  with  the 
whole  clan  at  her  back,  follow  our  example 
and  take  Mis.  Ardiie  into  their  arms." 

Jane  made  up  her  mind  to  the  deed.  In 
the  light  in  whidi  Mrs.  Archie  Douglas  was 
T^^ded  at  Stone  Cross,  it  was  Jane's  duty, 
and  duty  was  a  more  powerfiil  motive  with 
Jane  Douglas  than  with  most  girls.  It 
was  for  Archie's  honour  too,  and  surely 
according  to  his  secret  inclinations ;  for  he 
must  retain  some  kindly  feeling  towards  the 
woman  whom  he  had  loved  so  well  as  to  seek 
to  raise  her  to  an  equality  with  himself. 

Jane  did  not  wish  to  compromise  the 
Tuffnells  by  communicating  to  them  her 
enterprise,  and  asking  them  to  join  her  in  it 
Though  her  good  sense  led  her  to  see  the 
reasonableness  of  Rica  Wyndham's  vindica- 
tion of  the  town,  Jane's  pride  and  her  ten- 
derness alike  remained  hurt  by  the  complete 
neglect  which  had  befallen  Archie's  poor  wife 
at  the  hands  of  Stone  Cross. 

Again,  Jane  accepted  Rica  Wyndham's 
companionship,  because  she  did  not  believe 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  compromise 
Rica ;  and  because  though  Jane  had  a  spirit 
of  her  own,  no  girl  of  eighteen's  spirit  could 
help  quailing  a  little  before  the  difficult 
mission  which  she  had  undertakeii. 

Jane  and  Rica  agreed  not  to  patronise  tlie 
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next  morning's  concert,  but  to  go  together 
and  call  at  Willow  House.  Jane  fired  up 
for  her  sister-in-law,  and  yearned  over  her 
whenever  she  thought  of  the  whole  town — 
herself  included — holding  carnival,  and  of 
Archie's  wife  being  forced  to  remain  aloof. 
She  began  to  think  that  ihey — even  her 
mother  and  Archie,  had  been  very  wrong 
to  act  so  as  to  bring  about  such  isolation, 
and  such  cruel,  false  surmises.  She  began 
to  ask  herself  what  her  father — for  whose 
memory  she  had  the  most  loyal,  loving  re- 
spect— would  have  thought  of  the  manner  in 
which  his  daughter-in-law  had  been  treated 
— she  began  to  suspect  that  Mrs.  Archie 
Douglas  would  have  fared  difi'erently  if  the 
old  Squire  and  manufacturer  had  still  lived. 
He  too  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  but  in 
place  of  being  subjected  to  an  ordeal  from 
the  torture  of  which  even  his  man's  strength 
might  not  have  shielded  him,  he  had  been 
chosen  by  her  mother  with  womanly  pride  in 
his  being  the  founder  of  his  family,  and  the 
maker  of  his  fortune, 

CHAPTER  XLVII,— THE  OLIVE-BRANCH   BEARS 
PRICKLES. 

Mr.  Perry  broke  the  news  to  Pieasance 
that  Jane  Douglas  was  in  the  Close, 

It  was  a  loveI)|  June  morning,  and  Piea- 
sance had  gone  into  the  garden  to  console 
herself  with  the  roses  and  the  bees.  She 
Deeded  consolation  specially,  at  this  time,  for 
indeed  she  bad  some  of  the  feelings  which 
Jane  Douglas  attributed  to  her,  and  which 
Jane  suffered  by  proxy  on  Pleasance's 
account. 

The  town  was  keeping  its  festival  for  the 
first  time  since  Pieasance  had  come  to  Stone 
Cross.  It  could  hardly  be  said  to  extend 
fteely  to  all  classes  ;  yet  it  was  more  or  less 
felt  and  hailed  by  all,  in  the  general  influx  of 
strangers  and  in  the  holiday  preparations. 
The  railway  was  continually  disgorging 
fresh  arrivals,  who  were  conducted  by  tn- 
umphant  friends  to  canons'  and  dignitaries' 
houses.  There  was  a  flutter  among  the 
native  perfoimers  of  practising,  rehearsing, 
and  hurrying  to  and  fro,  with  sheets  of  music, 
to  the  hall.  The  shops  were  full  of  pro- 
grammes and  announcements.  The  lodg- 
ing-house keepers  were  reaping  a  golden 
harvest.  The  very  washerwomen  were  in 
extreme  request  for  the  muslins  which  were 
to  do  duty  at  the  morning  performances. 
Mr.  Perry  had  an  annual  offering  of  ever- 
greens and  flowers  towards  the  decoration  of 
the  hall,  and  of  fruit  towards  the  archdeacon's 
supper  to  the  choir,  for  which  the  gardener 


was  in  solemn  preparation.  Even  Mrs.  Perry 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  unbending,  so  far 
as  to  go  to  look  at  the  supper,  and  at  the 
archdeacon's  company. 

Only  Pieasance,  the  most  friendly  soul  in 
the  universe,  whom  no  sorrow  of  itself 
could  make  unsympathetic,  was  sentenced, 
for  no  (ault  of  her  own,  to  stand  apart. 

It  was  irksome  to  be  compelled  to  fill  a 
position  which  was  at  the  same  time  not 
natural  and  was  of  no  earthly  avail — and  that 
in  a  town  where  she  and  her  story  were  so 
well  known,  that  she  could  not  do  any- 
thing without  being  called  upon  to  consult 
public  opinion  in  reference  to  her  husband. 

Pieasance  chafed  more  than  she  had  ever 
yet  done  at  the  restrictions  which  she  felt 
were  laid  upon  her,  and  said  that  she  would 
not  wait,  wasting  her  best  days  till  she  grew 
middle-aged  at  Stone  Cross.  She  had  been 
accustomed  to  think  that  she  could  take 
care  of  herself;  she  would  no  longer  consent 
to  resign  her  prized  independence  because 
she  had  ceased  to  be  that  happy  creature, 
a  working  woman,  and  had  become  that 
miserable  being,  an  idle  lady.  She  would 
write  and  ask  Mr.  Woodcock — he  had  shown 
her  kindness — whether  she  might  not  go 
abroad  and  live  in  some  quiet,  homely 
foreign  place,  where  nobody  had  ever  heard 
of  her  or  of  the  Douglases  of  Shardleigh.  If 
Mr.  Woodcock  retained  his  scruples,  then  she 
would  take  leave  to  dissolve  the  compact, 
so  intolerable  where  she  was  concerned. 

Pieasance  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  when 
she  went  down  among  the  roses  and  the  bees, 
and  was  met  by  Mr.  Perry.  He  had  been  up 
to  the  house  in  search  of  his  wife  and  had 
missed  her;  and  he  was  compelled  to  return 
to  bis  office  of  arranging  fresh  pots  of  flowers, 
in  rime  for  their  transport  to  the  hall,  without 
being  able  to  effect  the  communication  with 
whidi  he  was  primed, 

Pieasance  saw  that  her  retainer — with  regard 
to  whom  she  could  not  help  thinking  again 
this  morning,  that  he  was  half  a  gaoler,  over- 
flowed with  some  piece  of  information  which, 
in  the  absence  of  his  better  half,  he  would 
not  be  able  to  keep  to  himself.  But  she  did 
not  expect  anything  of  more'  moment  than  a 
mingled  glorification  and  lamentation  over 
the  excellence  of  the  Willow  House  fuchsias 
and  geraniums,  and  the  damage  they  would 
sustam  by  their  service  in  the  hall ;  and  over 
the  size  and  flavour  of  the  Mayduke  and 
Elton  cherries,  and  the  Hautbois  strawber- 
ries, and  the  grudge  with  which  their  grower 
saw  them  destined  to  be  "devoured  by  them 
choristers." 

I-   -  '■,(M>     
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But  Mr.  Peny  had  other  intelhgence  to 
communiaite,  after  he  had  touched  his  hat 
punctiliously  to  Pleasance,  and  told  her 
formally  that  it  was  a  fine  morning. 

"  I  have  been  down  in  the  town  with  a  load, 
Mrs.  Douglas,  1  know  it  don't  become  a 
'ead  gardener  to  carry  such,  but  I  can't  trust 
my  flowers  to  a  rogue  of  a  boy,  and  I  had 
your  leave.  Who  should  I  see  coming  out  of 
the  Close  but  Miss  Douglas  from  Shardleigh, 
She  did  not  catch  sight  of  me  to  speak  to  me, 
as  I  make  bold  to  say  she  would  have  done; 
so  I  made  inquiries  and  'card  that  she  was 
'ere  by  herself  without  either  Mrs.  Douglas 
or  tlie  squire.  She  is  come  for  this  'ere 
festival,  and  is  stopping  with  Mr.  Tuflhell's 
family  in  die  Close." 

Pleasance  observed — very  little  to  the  point 
— that  she  understood  many  visitors  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  bad  arrived  to 
attend  the  festival,  and  retreated  into  the 
bouse,  to  digest  the  unpalatable  tidings. 
But  she  had  received  a  shock,  for  with  the 
mention  of  the  sister  the  brother's  image 
had  risen  up  before  her,  though  the  illusion 
had  been  dispelled  before  Mr.  Perry  had 
done  speaking. 

Pleasance  decreed  that  this  was  the  last 
straw  which  must  break  the  camel's  back. 
While  she  said  so  and  sat  in  her  room 
thinking  of  it,  Mrs.  Perry  knocked  at  the 
door  and  aimounced  with  an  inscrutable 
face  that  Miss  Douglas  and  Miss  Wyndham 
were  in  the  drawing-room. 

Pleasance  hesitated  for  one  moment 
Should  she  refuse  to  receive  them?  But 
that  would  look  like  cowardice  and  as  if 
she  were  ashamed  of  herself,  while  it  was 
they  who  ought  to  be  ashamed.  It  would 
also  be  a  breach  of  that  hospitality  which 
is  nowhere  more  respected  than  in  the 
class  of  which  Pleasance  had  so  long  been 
a  member.  During  all  those  years  at  the 
Manor  House  she  had  not  once  beard 
"  not  at  home  "  given  in  answer  to  the  most 
troublesome  and  unauthorised  intrusion. 

In  the  meantime  Jane  and  Rica — the 
former  with  a  palpitating  heart — sat  in  the  drab 
drawing-room.  Jane  was  quite  familiar  with 
the  room,  and  it  did  not  repel  her  by  its 
coldness  and  bareness.  She  had  pleasant 
early  assodations  connected  with  it;  and,  in 
Ihe  light  of  later  years,  its  space  and  com- 
parative emptiness  reminded  her  almost 
pathetically  of  the  last  Italian  Palazzo  in 
which  her  mother,  Archie,  and  she,  dwelling 
togetiier  as  a  united  family,  had  found  a 
temporary  home. 

But  as  she  recovered  coolness,  and  looked 


round  her,  it  struck  her  that  the  room  had 

suffered  change  and  deterioration. 

On  the  dosed  and  superannuated  grand 
piano  stood  Pleasance's  array  of  birds' 
cages — not  fancy  pagodas  of  brass  wire,  but 
clumsy  square  boxes  of  unpainted  wood  and 
iron  wire;  for  Pleasance  held  that  the  brass 
dazzled  the  birds  when  the  sun  shone  on  it, 
that  they  pecked  the  paint  till  they  were 
cruelly  poisoned,  while  round  cages  turned 
their  poor  little  heads.  Plain  as  the  cages 
were,  they  were  not  plainer  than  their  in- 
mates— for  the  most  part  half-fledged  and 
with  yellow  gaping  mouths,  in  rough  imita- 
tions of  nests  constructed  of  straw  and  wool. 

A  pile  of  books  lay  on  one  little  table, 
but  they  were  conspicuously  of  the  unoma- 
mental  order  of  school-books,  in  grey  paper 
or  severely  sober  cloth  covers.  Some  of 
them  were  old  and  worn.  In  particular  there 
was  a  disreputable  dictionary  with  the  boards 
sritched  and  re-stiEched,  and  in  spite  of  that 
primitive  repair,  having  one-third  of  its  leaves 
in  a  loose  and  tattered  condition.  (Pleasance 
could  have  told  that  its  price  was  above 
rubies,  since  over  the  time-honoured  name 
of  Surenne  was  written  in  a  cramped  school- 
girl hand,  "  Anne  Hatton.") 

Pleasance  had,  the  very  day  before,  stum- 
bled at  last  on  the  case  of  a  poor  widow  with 
a  family  calling  for  immediate  relief.  As  a 
result,  there  were  heaped  upon  another  table 
the  rudiments  of  such  coats  and  garments  as 
Dorcas  might  have  made,  and  which  Dorcas's 
followers  in  every  rank  still  aspire  to  make, 
even  with  dain^  fingers ;  but  which,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  found  on  drawing-room  tables, 
unless  on  the  occasion  of  a  missionary  or 
sewing  meeting.  Beside  the  calicot  lay  a 
thimble,  which  from  its  surroundings  was  not 
likely  to  be  of  gold,  and  was  indeed  of  brass. 
(It  was  also  invaluable  to  Pleasance.  It 
had  belonged  to  Lizzie  Blennerhasset ;  and 
Pleasance  clung  with  passionate  fidelity  to 
the  smallest  link  of  the  past — having  nothing 
else  to  cling  to.)  There  was  a  great  nosegay 
on  the  chimney-piece,  but  it  was  not  from  the 
Willow  House  gardens.  Pleasance  had  got 
it  in  the  market  that  morning,  and  had  chosen 
it  expressly  for  its  long  gold  and  silver  rods, 
rampant  blue  lupins,  stra^ling  purple  ho- 
nesty, bunchy  sweet  Williams,  honey-suckle, 
tansy,  bachelors'  buttons,  and  London  Pride. 
She  had  not  found  time  to  soften  the  details 
in  arranging  them.  She  had  simply  stuck  the 
flowers  in  a  jar  on  the  chimney-piece,  where 
they  presented  a  by  no  means  brilliant  mass, 
towering  and  yet  solid,  of  subdued  colour 
and  sombre  green.     They  gave  the  jar  the 
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air  of  a  cottage  jug,  which  would  have  been 
such  a  nosegay's  fit  receptacle. 

Jane  Douglas  would  not  have  been 
offended  by  such  particulars  in  their  proper 
place  ;  but  she  had  the  desire  for  fitness 
and  the  uneasy  sense  of  incongruity  which 
belongs  alike  to  very  matter-of-fact  people 
and  to  people  of  the  keenest  susceptibilities. 
Jane  was  matter-of-fact,  and  she  had,  in 
addition,  a  share  of  her  mothers  suscepti- 
bilities. Mrs.  Douglas  was  an  original  wo- 
man; but  she  hated  originality's  caricature — 
eccentricity,  and  she  had  deepened  the  girl's 
natural  revulsion  from  singularity.  And 
though  Jane  had  lived  much  abroad,  she  had 
remained,  like  many  English  residents  in 
foreign  cities,  insular  in  her  prepossessions 
and  prejudices. 

While  Jane  looked  round  her  discon- 
tentedly, Rica  Wyndham  took  everything  in 
at  a  glance,  shrugging  her  shoulders  and 
exclaiming  in  a  stage  aside,  "I  b^  your 
pardon,  Jane,  dear,  but  was  your  brother's 
wife  a  seamstress  originally?  And  is  she  still 
loUowing  her  calling,  on  the  sty,  like  the 
princess  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  who  was 
impelled  to  do  her  old  cooking  in  the  cream- 
ta^^with-the-pepper  business?  Or  is  Mrs. 
Douglas  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot  in  hei  own  person,  having  recourse  to 
copy-books  and  primers,  in  order  to  put 
Archie  and  the  whole  of  us  to  shame,  by 
coming  out  at  last  as  a.  full'blown  female 
Forson  ?  I  heaid  something  of  that  old 
fat  Madame  Berbier  being  in  attendance.  I 
was  astonished,  because  Berbier  does  not 
teach  music,  and  to  strum  a  tune  on  the 
piano  is  generally  the  be^nning  and  end 
of  a  girl  of  the  lower  class's  ambition 
to  be  educated  like  a  lady.  Shades  of  the 
Willow  House  gardeners  I  where  did  she  get 
that  flower?  Not  in  the  gardens  here, 
surely,  else  Perry  male  is  a  degenerate  son 
of  Adam.  I  have  not  seen  such  a  flower 
since  we  lived  for  six  months  in  the  depths 
of  Cornwall,  and  an  ancient  gardeners' 
procession,  of  which  Father  Adam  must 
have  been  the  founder,  walked  through 
the  little  town  near  which  we  hung  out.  1 
am  afraid,  Jane,  there  is  mint  in  it,  and  as 
there  is  no  lamb  to  bear  it  company,'do  you 
think  we  might  take  the  liberty  of  throwing 
it  out  of  the  window?" 

Before  Jane  could  object  to  the  su^estion 
the  handle  of  the  door  turned,  and  Pleasance 
entered  and  faced  her  visitors.  She  wore  a 
delicately  fresh  blue-and-white  gown,  such  as 
would  have  matched  Jane  Douglas's  brown 
holland,  when  she  wasat  home,  of  a  morning. 


Pleasance's  little  cap  which  she  still  wore,  was 
not  out  of  keeping  with  such  a  gown,  and 
was,  as  it  happened,  somewhat  in  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  while  it  lent  a  matronly  dignity 
and  character  to  her  simply  dressed  dark 
hair.  Her  costume  was  perfect  of  its  kind, 
as  Jane  acknowledged  in  amazement  at  the 
first  hasty  glance.  Her  next  admission  was 
that  Archie  had  found — not  a  pretty  gawky 
or  a  strapping  Amazon — but,  as  Pleasance 
looked  at  this  moment,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  distinguished-looking  women  whom 
Jane  had  ever  seen.  With  the  last  conviction 
there  darted  upon  Jane  the  dismayed  per- 
ception that  she  had  taken  an  utterly  false 
and  indefensible  step. 

Rica  Wvndham,  nothing  daunted,  was 
saying,  in  her  contralto  voice,  rich  with 
laughter,  "  Mrs.  Douglas,  I  have  the  plea- 
sure of  bringing  Miss  Douglas  to  see  you. 
You  must  make  much  of  us,  for  we  have 
stolen  a  march  upon  our  friends,  and  for- 
sworn this  morning's  concert  on  your  ac- 
count" 

"  I  regret  you  should  have  made  such  a 
sacrifice,"  said  Pleasance,  striving  to  be 
courteous  in  words,  though  inevitably  freez- 
ing in  tones.  "  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot 
repay  you." 

But  as  she  spoke  she  not  only  motioned 
her  intruding  visitors  to  be  seated,  she 
selected  for  their  accommodation  the  sofa 
and  the  eiaue  longut,  which  were  the  most 
comfortable  and  pleasantest  seats  in  the 
room.  Before  she  sat  down  herself,  she 
pulled  the  cords  of  the  Venetian  blind  so  as 
to  prevent  the  sun's  rays  from  shining  in 
Jane  Douglas's  eyes,  and  closed  the  side 
door,  so  that  there  might  be  no  draught  of 
air  between  it  and  the  open  window  behind 
Rica  Wyndham. 

Rica,  who  was  never  at  a  loss  for  words, 
plunged  into  an  animated  description  of  the 
progress  of  the  festival ;  while  the  two  who 
had  a  near  interest  in  each  other,  sat  and 
supported  their  share  in  the  conversation  by 
monosyllables,  as  they  revolved  a  maze  ol 
troubled  thoughts. 

Was  this  "divinely  fair"  woman,  who  must 
have  driven  Archie  desperate  by  her  coldness, 
indeed,  the  silly,  quaking,  rude,  possibly 
gross-natured,  country  girl,  with  regard  to 
whom  Jane  Douglas,  in  her  nonage  and 
inexperience,  had  boldly  proposed  to  herself 
the  difficult  and  invidious  task,  of  catching 
her  and  taming  her,  and  that  within  the  few 
days  of  Jane's  stay  at  Stone  Cross  ? 

This  young  girl  could  not  be  Joel  Wray's 
sister  Janey.      Her  most  striking  attribute 
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was  the  perfect  good  breeding  which  ren- 
dered her  quietly  self-sustained  and  uncon- 
sciously refined,  so  that  Pleasance  forgot  to 
notice  Jane's  flaxen  hair,  so  far  removed 
from  her  brother's  dark  curls,  or  her  blonde 
in  contrast  to  his  brunette  complexion ;  and 
only  remarked,  instead,  that  Rica  Wyndham 
— piquant,  coquettish,  aristocratic — in  her 
most  startling  escapades,  did  not  bear  the 
comparison  well,  or  look  elegant  beside  her 
friend.  This  could  not  be  the  good  little 
thing  whom  Pleasance  had  seen  in  imagina- 
tion, a.  simple,  homely  girl,  a  mechanic's 
daughter  and  sister,  rendered  more  sedate 
because  she  had  to  work  with,  and  for,  her 
widowed  mother.  That  had  been  a  girl 
Pleasance  had  made  up  her  mind  to  be  fond 
of;  while  she  should  be  to  her,  when  they 
did  meet,  in  the  few  opportunities  that 
working  people  could  command,  the  kind 
elder  sister  that  her  lost  Anne  had  been  to 
Pleasance. 

So  the  sisters  met,  without  sisterly  recog- 
nition, far  less  sisterly  embrace.  When 
Jane,  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  horrible 
blunder  she  had  committed,  tried  to  say 
something  to  Pleasance,  and  asked  her,  "  I 
hope  you  like  Stone  Cross,  and  find  this 
house  comfortable?"  she  could  not  address 
her  by  name,  she  could  not  call  her  Mrs. 
Dougljis,  she  could  not  say  her  Christian 
name,  if  Jane  had  ever  heard  it ;  she  had  to 
speak  to  her  impersonally.  It  was  a  small 
matter,  but  it  afforded  a  subtile  indication  of 
the  terms  on  which  the  two  stood. 

"  I  have  no  fault  to  find,"  answered  Plea- 
sance, driven  to  a  negative  form  of  speech ; 
but  she  had  no  wish  to  be  ungracious  on  this 
point,  and  she  added  immediately,  "Stone 
Cross  is  an  interesting  town." 

"Oh,  you  happy  woman!"  exclmmed 
Rica,  in  reference  to  the  first  part  of  Plea- 
sance's  reply.  "  I  have  faults  to  find  with 
everj'thing  under  the  sun ;  indeed,  I  do  not 
believe  that  I  should carefor  anything  much, 
if  I  could  not  exercise  my  Englishwoman's 
privilege  of  gmmbling,  for  we  don't  resign 
the  privilege  to  the  men,  do  we?" 

"  I  hope  Peny  suits  you,"  said  Jane  again 
wistfully.  "She  was  a  favourite  servant  of 
mamma's.  We  always  found  that  we  could 
depend  upon  her." 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  are  very  good  ser- 
vants," said  Pleasance  readily  enough;  but 
the  next  moment  she  qualified  her  testimony 
with  a.  haughty  exception — not  in  reference 
to  the  Perrys'  fallibility,  but  to  her  own  inex- 
perience— "  at  least,  so  far  as  I  can  tell ;  I 
have  very  little  knowledge  of  servants." 


Jane  was  silenced.  She  thoi^ht  it  was  odd 
and  objectionable  in  Mrs.  Archie  Douglas 
thus  to  remind  them  of  her  disqualifications. 

"  But  why  have  you  not  countenanced  the 
festival?"  Rica  was  asking  audaciously,  in 
comfortable  disregard  of  her  own  state- 
ment to  Jane  that  Mrs,  Archie  Douglas, 
in  her  circumstances,  did  well  to  refrain 
from  going  where  only  money  would  admit 
her,  and  where,  in  social  phrase,  nobody 
would  know  her.  "  I  assure  you  that  you 
are  losing  a  treat,  not  only  in  the  perlonn- 
ance  of  the  gieat  guns,  but  in  our  native 
tenor's  swaggers,  and  our  Stone  Cross  prima 
donna's  sulks.  He  is  Bell,  the  linendraper's 
assistant;  and  she  is  a  danne  ot  .the  Ridley's, 
whom  the  archdeacon  dug  out,  and  who  has 
to  be  constantly  called  to  order  lor  her 
biiisa.  She  makes  such  astonishing  faces, 
that  I  always  remember  and  fear  the  punish* 
ment  with  which  we  were  threatened  as  chil- 
dren, of  the  wind's  changing  and  arresting 
our  mouis.  In  that  case,  Tkomme  qui  ril' 
would  be  nothing  to  '  la  femnu  qui  boudf." 

"  The  man  would  certainly  have  the  best  of 
it,  if  it  were  not  for  the  grim  satire  of  the  con- 
ception," observed  Pleasance,  as  unconscious 
of  producing  an  effect,  as  when  she  had 
recognised  the  representation  of  "Dora"  in 
the  Manor  harvest  field.  Then  she  answered 
the  more  direct  question  :  "  I  do  not  go  into 
company;  I  have  not  been  used  to  it.  I  am 
not  so  fond  of  music— 1  am  afraid  that  you 
will  think  it  very  shocking  in  this  musical 
age,"  she  broke  off  with  a  little  smile — "  that 
the  festival  should  tempt  me  to  break  a 
rule.  Neither  do  I  know  that  I  should  be 
diverted,  as  you  say,  by  the  stru^Ics  of  the 
Stone  Cross  musicians.  I  think  I  should 
rather  have  a  fellow-feeling  with  them." 

Again  Jane  Douglas  had  the  impression 
that  Pleasance  was  assuming  a  defiant  atti- 
tude, and  that  she  was  discomfiting  to  deal 
with,  since  she  showed  a  want  of  tact,  even 
of  proper  feeling,  in  thus  exposing  rather 
than  veiling  her  deficiencies.  Jane  ceased 
to  congratulate  and  remonstrate,  in  the  same 
breath,  with  Archie,  in  her  own  mind,  and 
began  once  more  to  condole  with,  and  be 
sorry  for  him. 

It  was  true  that  Pleasance  was  inclined 
to  unfurl  and  brandish  her  colours,  in  the 
differences  that  existed  between  the  speakers, 
in  this  interview;  but  then  Pleasance  was 
at  bay, 

"Do  come  and  try,"  Rica  urged.  "  If 
the  tickets  are  all  sold,  I  shall  make  some- 
body give  up  his,  or  for^e  one  for  you.  We 
will  keep  a  seat  for  you  in  the  front  row." 
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"We  shall  wait  for  you  in  the  cloak-room, 
if  you  wish  it,"  Jane  made  an  sunendment  on 
the  proposal.  She  stood  loyally  by  what 
had  been  her  own  idea,  though  she  felt  that 
its  fulfilment,  if  it  would  be  in  one  sense 
less  trying  than  she  had  supposed,  would 
in  another  be  very  disagreeable,  when 
Archie's  wife,  beautiful  and  intelligent  in 
spite  of  her  provincialism,  was  also  wrong- 
headed  and  self-willed." 

"  Thank  you,  I  do  not  wish  it,"  said 
Fleasance  plainly. 

"  Not  to  see  all  the  notabilities  !  not  to 
get  an  introduction  to  Stone  Cross  society ! " 
protested  Rica,  holding  up  her  hands  in 
feigned  amazement,  while  Jane  blushed  hotly 
wiUi  chagrin  at  the  assumption.  In  the 
presence  of  her  sister-in-law,  Jane  compre- 
hended that  their  offer,  in  place  of  being  an 
act  of  graceful  condescension,  was  a  piece 
of  intolerable  offidouEness. 

"Those  notabilities — and  greater  than  they 
— maybe  seen  elsewhere  and  at  another  time," 
said  Pleasance  with  equanimity.  "  And  what 
should  1  do  with  an  introduction  to  society 
like  that  of  Stone  Cross  ?  I  should  be  out  of 
my  element  in  it  If  you  can  understand 
me,  I  have  no  desire  for  it  Indeed,  it  is 
posdble  to  be  without  social  ambition."  As 
she  relieved  herself  by  the  declaration,  a 
bint  flavour  of  frankness  and  friendliness 
stole  into  her  manner,  and  she  ended  ami- 
cably, "It  is  otherwise  with  you,  who  have 
been  brought.up  differently." 

"  You  are  hard  upon  us,"  complained 
Rica,  as  she  and  Jane  rose  to  go.  "You 
mortify  us  dreadfully  by  drawing  these  strong 
lines,  entrenching  yourself  behind  them,  and 
not  caring  to  stir  beyond  them.  Of  what 
good  is  our  gain,  if  we  cannot  make  you 
court  it?" 

"  That  you  must  discover  for  youreelves," 
said  Pleasance,  laughing  for  the  first  time ; 
"  but  I  did  not  draw  the  lines,  I  found  them 
already  drawn  ;  I  only  keep  within  them  ; 
that  is  my  place," 

But  Pleasance  did  not  think  it  her  place 
to  let  her  visitors  go  without  offering  them 
luncheon ;  and  when  they  declined  it,  she 
failed  to  ring  for  Perry  to  show  them  out. 
She  went  witii  them,  unwelcome  intruders  as 
she  had  counted  them,  to  her  door,  open- 
ing it  for  them,  and  shaking  hands  on  the 
threshold. 

When  that  was  done,  Pleasance  retreated 
within  the  fastness  of  her  own  room,  shutting 
and  bolting  the  door,  even  against  the  con- 
summate prudence  of  Mrs.  Peny,  and  sat 
down  to  think  with  piteous  regret.     "  They 


had  no  business  to  comej  I  did  right  to 
resent  their  coming.  But  if,  aiVer  they  came, 
the  sister  had  but  had  a  look  of  the  brother 
— if  she  had  once  spoken  of  him,  so  that  I 
might  have  heard  what  he  was  doing,  and 
whether  or  not  he  was  happy.  He  did  not 
look  happy  when  I  saw  him  last,  but  it 
could  not  be  expected  then.  I  know  he 
had  a  happy  nature,  though  he  was  easily 
pained  by  another's  pain.  Oh  !  if  I  had  not 
crossed  his  path  I 

"What  do  you  make  of  her?"  inquired 
Rica  inquisitively,  the  moment  the  door  was 
closed.  "  I  do  not  believe  one  bit,  Jane, 
that  your  sister-in-law  is  the  genuine  article — 
the  ordinary  village  girL  She  posed  me  from 
the  beginning ;  but  now  it  would  be  too  ridi- 
culous to  be  taken  in  by  hei.  Did  you  notice 
what  she  could  not  help  showing — that 
she  knew  Victor  Hugo's  novel?  Depend 
upon  it  that  she  belongs  to  some  of  Uiose 
queer  sects  who  think  it  Christianity  to  level 
^1  social  distinctions,  and  to  delve  and  milk 
cows  with  their  own  hands.  If  it  were 
attempted  for  a  lark,  I  could  understand  it ; 
but  then  they  profess  to  be  in  earnest." 

"  I  don't  think  you  have  grounds  for 
such  a  supposition,  Rica,"  said  Jane  gravely, 
not  looking  particularly  cheered  by  the 
explanation, 

"  My  dear,  I  assure  you  these  worthy  men 
and  women  are  only  fools — not  rogues, 
though  they  may  look  like  them,"  Rica  told 
Jane.  "  Your  sister-in-law's  sooalism  is  not 
even  on  the  French  model,  for  she  comes  to 
church,  and  says  her  prayers  like  a  common 
sinner.  The  English  brotherhoods  and 
sisterhoods  simply  borrow  and  adapt  a 
fragment  or  two,  here  and  there,  fitting 
them  to  what  the  latest  founders  reckon  an 
apostolic  pattern.  But  doesn't  this  view,  as 
well  as  her  beauty,  account  for  Archie's  sub- 
jection? His  rflle  was  that  of  a  reformer, 
and  if  he  had  played  it  out  at  all  consist- 
ently, he  should  have  been  ploughing — ^not 
the  sea,  but  his  own  fields,  like  another  Cin- 
cinnatus,  by  this  time." 

"  You  are  hard  upon  Archie,"  said  Jane  in 
her  perplexity  and  vexation. 

"Not  at  all,"  maintained  Rica,  "and  it 
is  an  ill  wind  which  blows  nobody  good. 
If  Archie  had  been  faithful  to  his  convictions, 
and  i(  he  clave  10  his  wife,  as  one  would 
Jiave  expected  of  so  peerless  a  knight,  and 
if  the  two  worked  together,  where  would  you 
and  your  mother  be  at  this  moment?  Very 
likely  cooking  your  own  dinner  and  cleaning 
your  own  shoes,  if  you  still  wore  shoes ;  and 
I  might  have  been  drawn  into  the  vortex — 
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not  that  I  should  have  minded,  for  a  spell, 
to  see  how  the  rest  ot  you  got  on.  Be- 
sides, it  might  have  been  the  undiscovered 
process,  I  am  always  in  search  of,  for 
reducing,  this  too,  too  solid  flesh,  or  fat.  I 
might  have  had  the  great  gratification  of 
retiring  from  the  society  of  '  Universal 
Helpers,'  or  'Free-will  Stone-breakers  and 
Charwomen,'  a  permanent  whipping-post," 

Jane  withdrew  irom  the  encounter,  cured 
of  the  conceit  of  being  a  peacemaker  between 
an  alienated  husband  and  wife,  even  though 
they  were  her  brother  Archie  and  her  misun- 
derstood sistet-in-law — entirely  cured  of  the 
fancy  of  her  superiority  to  Mrs.  Archie,  and 
her  capacity  for  reversing  their  positions,  and 
chaperoning  the  matron  in  society. 

Jane  was  honowable  in  all  her  ways,  with 
the  strict  scrupulous  integrity  of  the  best 
brought  up  English  girls.  She  made  no  con- 
cealment of  the  visit  she  had  paid,  nor  did 
she  leave  it  to  come  out  in  Rica  Wyndham's 
good  stories,  adorned  with  the  colours  which 
that  young  lady  laid  on  lavishly. 

"  It  is  all  very  sad,  but  she  has  brought  it 
on  herself,  and  no  doubt  she  does  not  wish 
it  altered,"  remarked  Mrs.  Douglas  with 
her  usual  toleration.  "  Absurd  in  Perry  to 
allow  such  a  report  to  get  into  circulation, 
not  to  say  to  originate  it !  Of  course  that 
was  one  of  Rica  Wyndham's  canards.  I 
shall  put  a  stop  to  that  at  once ;  but  it  is  all 
we  can  do,  my  love.  You  have  seen  for 
yourself  that  it  is  not  for  us  to  interfere  and 


take  up  poor  Archie's to  support  her  in 

the  line  of  conduct,  very  likely,  which  drove 
him  to  separate  from  her." 

"  But,  mamma,  Archie  must  have  known 
it  all  before.  Do  you  think  he  was  warranted 
in  giving  her  up,  though  she  was  rustic  and 
odd,  and  would  not  go  into  society — wore 
brass  thimbles  and  did  seamstress's  work, 
and  kept  common  birds'  cages  on  her  piano 
— even  though  she  went  into  a  field  and 
pulled  out  by  her  unaided  strength  '  a 
ram  caught  in  a  thicket,'  Rica  Wyndham 
called  it  ?  " 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas  softly,  "  I 
do  not  wish  to  hear  any  more  of  the  poor, 
handsome,  half-educated  creature's  delin- 
quencies. For  anything  more,  I  am  thankful 
that  it  is  not  for  me  to  condemn,  or  even  to 
judge  the  conduct  of  my  own  children — of 
my  poor  rash  boy,  who  has  made  such  a 
fatal  mistake  in  his  bright  life." 

Mrs.  Douglas  renewed  her  private  resolu- 
tion that  her  dear  little  daughter,  who  was 
so  sensible,  only  a  little  precocious,  and 
carried  away  by  inexperience  and  warmth  of 
family  affection,  should  be  kept  in  future 
far  apart  from  Stone  Cross  and  its  objec- 
tionable associations.  To  render  assurance 
doubly  sure,  Jane  should  never  again  be 
entrusted  in  her  impulsive  youth  to  the  care 
of  the  good  oblivious  Russels,  or  of  kind 
easy  Mrs.  Tuffncll,  above  all,  to  the  com- 
panionship of  that  arrant  marplot  and  mis- 
chief-maker, Rica  Wyndham. 


THE  EARLY   LIFE   AND   TIMES   OF  ST.   PETER. 


THE  30th  of  March  and  two  following 
days  will  always  retain  their  place  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer  of  this  paper  as  pleasant 
anniversaries  of  a  visit  to  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesaret :  of  the  many  hallowed  memories  of 
a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine  perhaps  the  most 
hallowed.  Above  all  other  sacred  localities 
(not  even  Jerusalem  excepted)  this  now 
lonely  inland  sea  possesses  the  undying  in- 
terest of  being  the  most  frequent  and  familiar 
resort  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  during  the 
period  of  His  earthly  ministry.  Every  green 
hill  and  valley  and  thorny  brake — every  spire 
of  grass  and  lily  of  the  field — every  sheltered 
nook  of  its  winding  shore — every  tributary 
stream  and  fountain — every  wave  that  ripples 
and  murmurs  on  its  pearly  beach— either 
recall  his  words  or  are  suggestive  of.  His 
presence.    If  there  be  inspiration  in  dumb 


scenery,  it  is  surely  here.  No  region  on 
earth  hfts  one  so  near  all  that  is  great  and 
holy.  I  felt  gigantic  Baalbec  or  Egyptian 
Pyramid,  Athenian  Parthenon  or  Roman 
Coliseum  to  be  piles  of  cold  magnificence 
compared  with  the  sanctuaries  of  sacred 
thought  which  crowd  in  imagination  these 
now  desolate  shores- 
It  may  truthfully  be  added,  that  with  the 
exception  of  thus  tracing  the  footsteps  of 
Him  who  gave  to  that  region  its  highest  con- 
secration, no  place  was  looked  for  with 
greater  interest  than  the  supposed  site  oi 
Bethsaida — the  village  home  of  Peter  and 
his  feliow-disciples, — the  special  eyewitnesses 
of  that  Incarnate  Glory.  Although  the  lo- 
cality of  "  the  House  of  Fish,"  as  Bethsaida 
means,  cannot  positively  be  identified,  it  docs 
not  at  all  events  share  the  same  amount  of 
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doubt  which  suirounds  many  others  renowned 
in  Gospel  Sfory.  It  might  be  enough,  indeed, 
to  know  that  somewhere  on  that  north-west 
shore,  the  child  first  saw  the~light  whose  man- 
hood and  history  are  so  interesting  to  us. 
But  in  pointing  to  the  modem  village  of  El- 
Tabijah  as  possessing  the  strongest  claim  to 
the  honour,  I  am  fortiiied  by  having  the 
warrant  and  authority  of  nearly  all  the  most 
reliable  of  Eastern  tikvellers. 

It  was  on  a  Monday  morning  when,  afler 
resting  on  the  Sabbath  "according  to  com- 
mandment," we  sailed  &om  Tiberias  in  com- 
pany with  two  Jewish  boatmen  across  the 
norUiem  portion  of  the  lake,  to  explore  the 
ruins  of  Tel  Hum.  In  returning  to  meet  our 
horses  and  dragoman  at  Khan  Minyeh  on 
the  Damascus  road,  we  skirted  the  shore,  and 
had  a  fuU  view  of  the  hills  behind,  rising  in  a 
succession  of  swells  which  may  be  said  to 
terminate  only  with  the  heights  of  Safed,  the 
latter  perched  like  an  eagle  on  its  lofty  rocky 
nest, — the  reputed  "  City  set  on  an  hilL" 
The  land  which  at  Tel  Hum  is  comparatively 
flat,  here  becomes  bold  and  even  mountain- 
ous. The  home  of  the  apostle  fishermen,  if 
we  can  thus  speak  confidently  of  El-Tabijah, 
nestles  in  a  natural  recess  or  bay  of  fine 
pearly  sand.  Had  time  permitted  us  to  land 
we  might  hare  explored  the  ruins  of  an  aque- 
duct or  aqueducts,  as  well  as  some  remarkable 
streams,  some  of  them  hot  and  brackish, 
which  burst  from  the  hill  above.  Amid  a  fringe 
of  oleanders  and  brambles  we  saw  these  com- 
bined streams  rushing  down  by  a  mill  erected 
near  the  beach,  and  which  gives  a  picturesque- 
ness,  perhaps  I  should  rather  say  a  home 
look  to  the  scene.  In  early  spring  (the  sea- 
son we  visited  it),  here  and  there  the  black 
goals-hair  tent  of  the  wandering  Arab  may  be 
noted  occupying  the  spot  where  the  old 
fishermen  of  Galilee  spread  their  nets  or 
reared  their  huts. 

Though  (he  birthplace  can  be  thus  fixed 
with  tolerable  certainty,  we  can  only  approxi- 
mate the  precise  year  in  which  the  mfant 
fisherman  Simon  was  bom.  We  cannot  be 
far  wrong  in  making  his  nativity  ten  years 
preceding  that  of  the  more  illustrious  Child 
of  Bethlehem.  So  that  we  may  think  of  him, 
when  he  became  an  apostle,  as  about  forty 
years  of  age:  a  decade  the  senior  of  his 
Divine  Lord,  perhaps,  too,  the  senior  of  most 
of  hb  brother  apostles. 

Before  farther  describing  his  childhood  and 
its  surroundings,  we  may  note  the  era  of  his 
birth  in  Hebrew  History,  in  connection  with 
any  contemporary  events  that  would  be  more 
likely  to  leave  theii  iotpress  on  his  youthful 


feelings  and  imagination.  During  these 
years  of  his  infancy  and  boyhood,  Herod  the 
Great  ruled  with  almost  despotic  power  in 
Palestine.  He  had  reared  for  himself  a  new 
palace  on  MountZion,  He  had  strengthened 
the  city  with  gates,  walls,  and  towers.  The 
large  importation  of  skilled  artisans  from 
Greece  had  enabled  him  to  replace  the 
baser  architecture  of  Hebrew  craftsmen  with 
piles  of  surpassing  beauty  and  costliness. 
More  especially  was  this  true  in  the  case  of 
the  latest  and  grandest  monument  of  his 
munificence,  one  so  flattering  also  to  the 
pride  of  those  whom  he  ruled — the  wonder- 
ful Temple,  with  its  successive  terraces  and 
colonnades  j  its  walls  ot  white  marble,  its 
gilded  root  and  costly  wrought  gates ;  above 
all,  its  succession  of  cloisters  with  which 
even  the  boasted  Loggie  of  the  Roman 
Vatican,  or  the  noble  porticos  of  Bernini  in 
the  Piazza  of  Sl  Peter's  can  hold  no  com- 
parison. Herod's  jurisdiction  extended  to 
Galilee  as  well  as  to  Judea.  The  young 
boatman's  imagination,  Uierefore,  could  ftot 
fail  to  be  filled  and  awed  with  the  stories  of 
those  cruelties,  which  had  rendered  the 
present  sovereign's  name  a  terror  throughout 
the  land.  He  had  done  all  he  could  to 
render  his  rule  hated  and  himself  obnoxious. 
He  offended  the  religious  scruples  of  the 
Jews  by  offering,  on  his  elevation  to  the 
throne,  sacrifices  to  Capitoline  Jupiter,  and 
afterwards  by  placing  a  large  golden  eagle 
6ver  the  gate  of  the  Temple.  The  massacre 
of  the  Innocents  in  Bethlehem,  though  the 
best  known  and  remembered,  was  only  one 
of  many  incidents  in  his  "  reign  of  terror." 
He  must  have  ended  his  infamous  career 
during  Peter's  early  years;  and  his  son 
Herod-Antipas — who,  with  greater  weakness 
and  cuniung,  inherited  much  of  the  wicked 
and  wanton  cruelty  and  ambition  of  his  father 
— succeeded  as  Tetrarch  of  Galilee, 

Another  political  occurrence  during  the 
period  of  Simon's  youth,  and  one  which 
agitated  the  entire  nation,  took  place  imme- 
diately after  Herod's  death,  and  could  not 
fail,  as  any  such  stirring  event  among  our- 
selves would  have  done,  to  form  an  absorb- 
ing theme  of  conversation  in  the  fishermen's 
homes  on  shore,  or  in  their  boats  on  the 
lonely  sea,  as  well  as  in  Greek  villas  or 
Roman  barracks.  An  insurrection  was 
originated  and  headed  by  a  warlike  spirit, 
who  made  in  the  first  instance  the  district 
round  Bethsaida  and  Tiberias  the  main  scene 
of  his  exploits.  Although,  indeed,  called 
"  Judas  of  GaUIee,"  his  birthplace,  according 
to  Josephus,  seems  to  have  been  in  Gamala 
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on  the  other  side  of  Jordan ;  the  same  wild 
district — the  "  Palestine  Highlands  " — which 
had  reared  mote  than  one  hero- Prophet  and 
wanior  in  earlier  ages,  such  as  Jephthah  the 
Gileadite  and  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  This 
man  combined  the  frenzy  of  the  Jewish 
devotee  and  zealot,  the  austerity  of  the 
ascetic,  and  the  rigid  sectarianism  of  the 
Pharisee,  with  the  wild,  brigand,  freebooter 
life  and  nature  of  the  Arab,  Stung  to  the 
quick  with  the  wrongs  of  his  country  under 
Roman  subjugation,  he  roused  the  people  to  a 
religious  crusade,  espousing  as  their  watch- 
word, in  imitation  of  the  war-cry  of  the 
Maccabees,  "  We  have  no  lord  nor  master 
but  God,"  With  the  fiery  eloquence  with 
which  Peter  the  Martyr  stirred  the  religious 
enthusiasm  of  the  middle  ages,  Judas, 
according  to  Origen,  drew  thousands  around 
his  standard,  who  welcomed  him  as  an 
inspired  deliverer,  or  rather  as  the  predicted 
Messiah  of  his  race^  He  had  communicated 
his  own  reckless  daring  to  his  followers. 
They  carried  fire  and  sword  first  through  the 
province,  and  then  through  the  entire  land, 
laying  waste  indiscriminately  cities  and  home- 
steads, vinejrards  and  corn-fields.  They 
regarded  with  stoical  indifference  individual 
torture  and  suffering,  animated  with  the  one 
mastering  thought  of  vindicating  their  God- 
given  national  rights,  driving  the  usurping 
C£sar  from  the  theocratic  soil,  and  restoring 
the  sceptre  of  Judah  to  its  legitimate  owners. 
The  shepherds  and  vinedressers  on  the  hills 
of  Galilee,  the  fishermen  and  craftsmen  on 
the  lake  and  from  the  adjacent  towns,  caught 
the  general  infection.  Perhaps  if  Peter  had 
reached  the  maturity  of  youth,  he  might 
have  been  among  the  first  to  be  cajried  away 
with  the  popular  enthusiasm,  thus  forfeiting 
his  future  place  under  a  far  different  Master, 
and  in  a  more  noble  cause :  probably  he 
might  have  perished  in  battle.  The  number 
as  well  as  trained  discipline  of  the  Roman 
troops  proved  tso  much  for  the  rudely- 
armed  insurrectionists.  On  a  bloody  field 
they  encountered  the  soldiers  of  Cyrenius. 
After  a  desperate  engagement  the  rebellious 
bands  were  utterly  routed  ;  Judas  was  slain, 
and  the  villages  of  Galilee — probably  Beth- 
saida  among  the  number — were  either  made 
receptacles  for  the  wounded,  or  echoed  with 
wailing  for  the  dead.  Could  the  son  of 
Jonas,  with  a  nature  such  as  his  was,  have 
listened  unmoved  to  the  story  of  these  wild, 
ruthless  adventurers?  or  rather,  could  he 
have  seen  unmoved  the  visible  traces,  all 
around,  of  the  greatest  Holy  War  since  the 
days   of  Judas  Maccabeus?    He  may  even 


have  shared  in  the  deep  sympathies  which  we 
know  not  only  were  kindled,  but  which 
survived  in  the  bosoms  of  thousands  on 
thousands  for  a  cause  apparently  lost,  but 
which  had  struck  its  roots  deep  among  the 
masses  of  the  nation,  and  was  only  extirpated 
with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  itself. 

The  true  secret  of  the  popularity  and  par- 
tial success  of  Judas  and  his  followers  suggests 
yet  one  other  grand  national  "ideaj"  or 
rather,  a  great  expectation  and  pervading 
thought,  which  could  not  fail  to  have  its 
marvellous  influence  on  these  ripening  years 
of  thefiiture  apostle,  as  well  as  on  every  true 
Israelite  whether  old  or  young  on  the  shores 
of  Galilee.  I  allude  to  the  universal,  the 
growing  connction,  inspired  by  their  andent 
prophets  and  deepened  by  the  signs  of  the 
times— a  conviction,  moreover,  which  we  are 
told  by  Tacitus  had  spread  over  the  entire 
East  among  the  astrologers  of  Persia  and 
disciples  of  Zoroaster — that  the  Great  Mes- 
siah Deliverer,  the  Conqueror  of  Judea  and 
of  the  world,  was  about  to  appear.  True, 
the  Jews  had  entirely  misread  their  holy 
books.  The  intolerant  despotism  of  their 
foreign  rulers  had  goaded  them  on  to  apurely 
carnal  interpretation.  The  spiritual  element 
in  Messiah's  reign  was  lost  in  the  thought  of 
the  great  warrior  who  was  "  to  gird  His  sword 
upon  His  thigh ; "  whose  "  arrows  were  to  be 
sharp  in  the  heart  of  His  enemies,"  and 
whose  "  right  hand  was  to  teach  Him  terrible 
things."  With  the  death  of  Judas  of  Gamala 
on  that  fated  field,  the  wild,  extravagant 
hopes  of  many  may  have  been  dashed  to  the 
ground  for  the  moment ;  but  the  hope  itself 
of  a  Messiah  yet  to  come,  and  soon  to  come, 
remained  unextinguished.  Can  we  suppose 
thaf  the  fishermen  of  Bethsaida  were  excep- 
tions to  the  bright  dream  which  haunted  and 
infiamed  the  waking  and  sleeping  thoughts  of 
their  countrymen  ? — of  One  "  glorious  in  His 
apparel,  travelling  in  the  greatness  of  His 
strength,"  "mighty  to  save,"  heading  a  vic- 
torious army  on  the  way  to  the  Throne  of 
David  and  the  Palace  of  Zion  ?  Rather,  can 
we  suppose  that  the^  failed  to  share  the  truer 
and  nobler  aspiration  of  others ;  that  the 
long-drawn  sigh  and  prayer  of  humanity, 
wearied  with  the  atrocities  and  crimes  of  the 
darkest  of  ages,  was  soon  to  be  answered : — 
that  the  Great  Physician  would  ere  long 
appear  to  heal  all  wounds  and  redress  all 
wrongs ;  that  the  Great  Sun  of  Righteousness 
would  speedily  arise  on  a  benighted  world  ? 

Of  Peter's  father  we  know  nothing,  save 
that  his  name  was  Jonah  or  Jonas :   while 
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tradition  tells  us  his  mother  was  called 
Johanna.  He  himself  received  the  appella- 
tion common  among  the  Jews  of  Simeon  or 
Smon,  a  word  which  means  "  hearing,"  and 
which  was  frequently  bestowed,  as  has  been 
supposed,  by  grateful  parents  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  prayers  being  heard  in  the  birth 
of  a  son.  He  had  at  all  events  one  brother 
Andrew.  We  are  permitted  to  think  in  im- 
agination of  a  fisher's  home;  parents  and 
children  members  of  that  sturdy,  fearless,  in- 
dependent race  which,  whether  on  the  shores 
of  Tiberias  or  of  Britain,  have  a  character 
[jeculiarly  their  own  ;  moulded  much  by  the 
life  of  peril  and  adventure  to  which  they  are 
habituated — night  after  night  out  at  their 
often  unsuccessful  labour — waited  for  in  the 
morning,  at  times,  by  anxious  inmates  of 
their  homes,  who  had  listened  to  the  roar  of 
the  hurricane  coming  down  the  gorges  of  the 
hills  behind,  and  converting  what  was  a 
placid  surface  the  evening  before,  into  a  sheet 
of  crested  foam. 

We  are  left  to  conjecture  that  young  Simon 
would  receive  the  elementary  education  com- 
mon in  his  time  and  humble  position,  and 
which  b^  legal  enactment  was  compulsory  on 
all  Jewish  youths.  Schools  in  great  towns 
had  been  founded  seventy  years  before  by 
Simon  Ben  Shelach,  one  of  die  great  leaders 
ofthe  Pharisees  undertheAsmonean  princes.* 
A  school  was  generally  connected,  too,  with 
every  synagogue ;  and  if  Bethsatda  was  not 
of  such  importance  as  to  be  possessed  of 
dthcr  of  these,  wc  can  picture  the  fisherman 
boy,  in  company  with  a  group  of  Bethsaidans 
of  similar  age,  pursuing  the  road  by  the  lake- 
side to  the  adjoining  city  <£  (^pemaum, 
attired  in  striped  aibi,  either  girded  or  un- 
girded,  and  the  white  luffieA  protecting  his 
head.  Thechazzinofthesynagi^e,anofficial 
corresponding  to  the  Christian  deacon  or  sub- 
deacon,  was  often  employed  during  the  week 
as  schoolmaster  of  the  town  or  village  where 
the  synagogue  was.  We  have  good  reason, 
however,  to  infer  that  Peter's  early  education 
was  more  than  elementary.  From  the  con- 
versation he  held  with  Cornelius  at  a  long 
subsequent  period,  it  is  evident  he  must  have 
mastered  the  Greek  language,  and  the  same 
conclusion  has  been  drawn  by  scholars,  from 
the  style  of  his  Epistles.  Normust  we  adopt 
a  different  impression  &om  the  phrase  alter- 
wards  applied  to  Peter  and  John,  that  they 
were  "  unlearned  and  ignorant  men."  In  the 
words  of  Dr.  Kitto,  "  This  simply  means  that 
they  had  not  received  what  was  considered  a 
high  theological  education,  which  added  to 

*  See  Jut,  quoted  in  Soitli'a  Bib.  Die. 


the  common  education  a  aitual  knowledge 
of  Hebrew,  an  acquaintance  with  the  law  and 
the  tradition  of  the  Fathers :  and  whoever 
had  not  received  this  education  in  the  schools 
was  regarded  as  an  uneducated  man  by  the 
arrogant  Pharisees  of  that  day,  whatever  other 
knowledge  he  might  possess." 

If  the  child  be  the  father  of  the  man,  we 
can  with  safety  venture  to  draw  a  mental 
portrait  of  the  son  of  Jonas  in  these  youthful 
years,  as  open,  artless,  impulsive,  rash,  ambi- 
tious. Very  probably,  if  we  may  use  a 
modem  phrase,  the  leader  of  the  playground  ; 
tempted  at  times,  perhaps,  to  lord  it  over  his 
playmates;  though  with  a  strange  mixture, 
too,  of  pusillanimity  and  courage :  involved 
ever  and  anon  in  boyhood  troubles  with  his 
Hebrew  pedagogue,  who,  however,  in  his 
turn,  would  not  be  severe  on  the  ardent 
nature  of  his  young  charge,  when  he  saw  that 
his  rashness  and  outspokenness  were  counter- 
balanced by  openness  and  frankness,  gene- 
rosity and  gratitude.  May  we  not  think  of 
him  as  foremost  in  every  perilous  adventure 
that  had  a  charm  to  boy-nature  then,  as 
now ;  whether  with  his  father  out  amid  the 
familiar  waves,  "launching  lorth  into  the 
deep  "  under  the  stars  of  an  Extern  heaven ; 
or  when  a  longer  day's  holiday  beguiled  him 
to  daring  deeds  in  the  VaUey  of  Pigeons, 
rising  at  early  mom  and  brushmg  the  dew 
from  the  spangled  carpet  of  poppies,  daisies, 
and  anemones  spread  on  his  way;  ascending 
among  the  rocky  retreats  of  the  conies,  half 
hid  with  the  caper  plant ;  climbing  to  the 
nests  perched  on  the  top  of  pine  and  tere- 
binth ;  or  penetrating  the  robber  haunts 
which  had  only  a  few  years  previously  been 
cleared  of  their  ruffian  tenants  by  Herod,  and 
still  bore  evidence  of  the  perilous  struggle. 
At  another  time  his  expertness  in  swimming 
(with  which  we  are  familiar  at  a  later  date), 
prompting  him  to  some  rash  teat  under  the 
bluff  gorges  of  Gadara,  to  the  east  of  the 
lake.  Or  yet  again,  venturing,  it  may  be, 
amid  the  shouting  and  wrangling  of  the  cara- 
vans in  the  public  thoroughfare, — Arabs  from 
the  desert  on  their  swifl  horses,  Egyptian 
traders  with  their  camel-loads  of  spices  and 
balm,  Phoenician  merchants  with  earrings 
and  bracelets,  caftans  and  abb&s  from  the 
bazaars  of  Damascus ;  may  we  not  piclnre 
young  Simon,  thus  mingling,  close  to  his 
home,  with  the  motley  multitude  around  the 
immemorial  halting-place  of  the  modern  Ain 
et  Tin,  the  perennial  "  spring  of  the  fig ; " 
though  its  present  rim  of  mossy  verdure, 
and  noble  guardian  tree  may  have  been  then 
unknown,  the  precious  fountain  itself  must 
I    .      L.OOQiC 
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have  been  a  frequent  and  familiar  resort. 
Or,  yet  once  more,  if  we  realise  these  early 
years  of  boyhood  under  the  domestic  roof, 
we  can  think  of  him  as  aiding  his  mother  in 
her  smaller  household  cares — trimming  the 
lamps  of  red  clay,  bruising  the  parched  corn, 
watching  the  boiling  pottage  of  lentiles,  or 
preparing  the  fish  of  the  lake  on  the  glowing 
charcoal  embers;  re-adjusting  the  mats  for 
the  frugal  meal  alongside  the  baked  bread  or 


oil  and  honey  cakes,  the  earthen  jars  of  Uban 
and  occasional  wine-flagons  sf  fig  skerbel.  At 
other  times  shaking  the  olives,  carrying  water 
from  the  stream  that  tumbled  into  the  lake ; 
or,  it  may  be,  spreading  the  maize  and  hemp 
to  dry  on  the  roof-top  in  the  summer  sun, 
ready  for  the  distaff  to  beguile  the  long 
autumn  and  winter  hours,  while  the  seaiareTs 
were  still  out  at  their  precarious  and  protracted 
toils  on  the  lake.  j.  R.  macduff. 


THE   HARP  OF  FIONBELL. 

'  Ycatpa,  called  Floabell.  or  '  thf  .Svn-t-voiced,'  wu  due  of  thn  mint  dlHinsuii^cd  bardi  of  ancii^nt  E 
fail  ii  iiid  to  hivs  praduced  till  sSect  Bnntiaiied  La  tLs  fnllawinf  Tart«. 
'C'ULL  many  tnamphi  hith  mnsic  won  in  cottage  and  bower  aixl  hall, 
'*'     Since  David  harped  in  the  days  of  old,  to  quiet  the  sotd  of  Saul ; 
The  evil  spirit  departed  then,  and  (he  moody  King  "  was  well :  " 
And  evil  spirits  were  charmed  to  rest,  by  the  Harp  of  Fionbell ! 
"Wbo  shall  revive  thy  magic  spell, 

O  silent  Harp  ofPionbellP 
Long  time  ago,  when  the  aocienl  bardi  and  wandering  minstrels  Esng, 
With  lays  oflove  and  with  martial  strains  their  quivennB  harp-strings  ran^  ; 
Hiey  soothed  or  melted  or  fired  the  >oal,  as  the  thrilling  cadence  fell— 
The  victor's  pfean — the  hymn  of  praise — the  warrior's  parting  kaell. 

Bat  mightier  wa»  thy  magic  speil, 

O  gentle  Harp  of  Fionbell ! 
The  voice  of  mutic  bath  roused  the  brave,  and  kindled  the  champion's  leal ; 
The  voice  of  music  hath  softly  lulled  the  sorrows  it  could  not  heal ; 
The  voice  of  music  jalh  roused  to  life  fierce  passions  and  purpose  feU — 
Of  revels  wild,  and  of  festal  miitb,  the  spirit  of  song  can  tell. 

But  thine  hadi  been  a  loftier  spell, 

O  silent  Harp  of  FionbeU ! 
The  power  of  mnsic  is  imagined  forth  by  the  fabled  Orpheus'  lyre — 
The  voice  of  music  hath  slull  to  qnell  the  glittering  serpent's  iiis — 
It  wakes  an  echo  in  human  hearts  ;  froni  the  organ's  grandest  swell 
To  tiny  sighings  of  prisoned  airs  that  lark  in  an  ocean  shell- 
But  holier  was  tfay  magic  spell, 

O  gentle  Harp  of  Fionbell  \ 
Not  only  nerving  the  hero's  arm,  or  vaunting  the  vanquished  foe  ; 
Or  reapmg  laurels  of  smiles  and  teats,  and  conqnests  of  joy  and  woe ; 
Not  only  breathing  the  notes  ot  love,  but  pleading  for  war  to  cease. 
In  strain  so  dulcet  that  strife  was  stilled,  and  weapons  were  sheathed  in  peace  I 

So  rare— BO  sweet— ihy  mapc  spell, 

Long  silent  Harp  of  Fionbdl  I 
Two  hostile  chiefs  meet  in  armed  array  On  the  plains  of  Droom-Choll-Coil,* 
In  hot  dispute  to  contest  their  claim  of  right  to  the  battlc-spoil ; 
And  face  to  face  with  the  marshalled  foe,  their  valiant  followers  stand  : — 
What  turns  the  wrath  from  the  angry  broir  ?  the  aie  from  the  lifted  hand  ? 

Only  a  song  of  magic  spell 

Harped  on  the  Harp  of  Fionbell  \ 
The  silvery  (ones  have  calmed  the  stiife— the  warrior  fend  is  done — 
Tlie  hostile  cbieflaios  are  clasping  bands,  with  a  nobler  battle  won  ! 
The  battle  over  the  self -Jiilkin,  where  deidliest  foemen  dwell; 
With  bloodshed  stayed,  and  with  friendihip  sealed,  by  the  Harp  of  Fionbell. 

O,  to  renew  thy  maiiic  spell ! 

Victorious  Harp  of  Fioabell  ; 
Where  now  would  foemen  forego  their  fends,  at  the  harping  of  a  bard  ? 
Hath  poet-genius  no  magic  left  ?  or  are  heroes'  liearts  more  hard  P 
Alas  !  alasT  tbal  the  minstrel's  art  should  triumph  like  this  no  more  i 
Alas  I  that  never  such  "sweet-voiced  "  bard  should  waken  on  Erin's  shoiB, 

To  work  again  thy  mighty  spell, 

O  glorious  Harp  of  Fionbell !  H.  B.  HUlC 
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"SIiilI  ihupst  pathu  bl]ght  ni,  d^ii(DB  wioof  1" 

SO  writes  our  greatest  living  poet,  in  one 
-  of  the  noblest  poems  he  ever  penned. 
And  he  speaks  truth.  The  real  canker  of 
human  existence  is  not  misery,  but  sin. 

After  the  first  cruel  pang,  the  bitter  wail 
after  her  lost  life — and  we  have  here  but 
life  to  lose ! — her  lost  happiness,  for  she  knew 
now  that  though  she  might  be  very  peaceful, 
very  content,  no  real  happiness  ever  had 
come,  ever  could  come  to  her  in  this  world, 
except  Robert  Roy's  love — after,  this,  Fortune 
sat  down,  folded  her  hands,  and  bowed  her 
head  to  the  waves  of  sorrow  that  kept 
sweeping  over  her,  not  for  one  day  or  two 
days,  but  for  many  days  and  weeks — the 
anguish,  not  of  patience,  but  regret, — sharp. 
Stinging,  helpless  regret.  They  came  rolling 
in — those  remorseless  billows — just  like  the 
long  breakers  on  the  sands  of  St.  Andrews. 
Hopeless  to  resist,  she  could  only  crouch 
down  and  let  them  pass.  "  All  Thy  waves 
have  gone  over  me." 

Of  course,  this  is  spoken  metaphorically. 
Outwardly,  Miss  Williams  neither  sat  still, 
nor  folded  her  hands.  She  was  seen  every- 
where as  usual,  her  own  proper  self,  as  the 
world  knew  it ;  but  underneath  all  Uiat  was 
the  self  that  she  knew,  and  God  knew. 
No  one  else.  No  one  ever  could  have 
known,  except  Robert  Roy;  had  things  been 
different  from  what  they  were ;  from  what  God 
had  apparently  willed  them  to  be. 

A  sense  of  inevitable  fate  came  over  her. 
It  was  now  nearly  two  years  since  that  letter 
from  Mr.  Roy  of  Shanghai,  and  no  more 
tidings  had  reached  her.  She  began  to 
think  none  ever  would  reach  her  now.  She 
ceased  to  hope  or  to  fear,  but  let  herself  drift 
on,  accepting  the  small  pale  pleasures  of 
every  day,  and  never  omitting  one  of  its 
duties.  One  only  thought  remained ;  which, 
contrasted  with  the  darkness  of  all  else, 
often  gleamed  out  as  an  actual  joy. 

If  the  lost  letter  really  was  Robert  Roy's— 
and  though  she  had  no  positive  proof,  she 
had  the  strongest  conviction,  remembering 
the  thick  fog  of  that  Tuesday  morning,  j 
how  easily  Archy  might  have  dropped  it ! 
out  of  his  hand,  and  how,  during  those  | 
days  of  soaking  rain,  it  might  have  lain, 
unobserved  by  any  one,  under  the  laurel 
branches,  till  Uie  child  picked  it  up,  and  hid  ! 
xvn-<8 


it  as  he  said — if  Robert  Roy  had  written  to 
her— written  in  any  way,  he  was  at  least  not 
faithless.  And  he  might  have  loved  her  then. 
Ailerwards,  he  might  have  married,  or  died  ; 
she  might  never  find  him  ^ain  in  this  world, 
or  if  she  found  him,  he  might  be  totally 
changed, — still,  whatever  happened,  he  had 
loved  her.  The  fact  remained.  No  power 
in  earth  or  heaven  could  alter  It. 

And  sometimes,  even  yet,  a  half-supersti- 
tious feeling  came  over  her  that  all  this  was  not 
for  nothing — the  impulse  which  had  impelled 
her  to  write  to  Shanghai,  the  other  impulse, 
or  concatenation  of  circumstances,  which 
had  floated  her,  after  so  many  changes,  back 
to  the  old  place,  the  old  life.  It  looked  like 
chance,  but  was  it?  Is  anything  cliance? 
Does  not  our  own  will,  soon  or  late,  accom- 
plish for  us  what  we  desire  ?  That  is,  when 
we  try  to  reconcile  it  to  the  will  of  God. 

She  had  accepted  His  will  all  these  years, 
seeing  no  reason  for  it ;  often  feeling  it  very 
hard  and  cruel,  but  still  accepting  it.  And 
now? 

I  am  writing  no  sensational  story.  In  it 
are  no  grand  dramatic  points ;  no  Deut  ex 
macAini  appears  to  make  alt  smooth;  every 
event — if  it  can  boast  of  aught  so  large  as 
an  event — follows  the  other  in  perfectly 
natural  succes.sion.  For  I  have  always 
noticed  that  in  life  there  are  rarely  any  start- 
ling "  effects,"  but  gradual  evolutions.  No- 
thing happens  by  accident ;  and,  the  premises 
once  granted,  nothing  happens  but  what  was 
quite  sure  to  happen,  following  those  pre- 
mises. We  novelists  do  not  "  make  up  " 
our  stories,  they  make  themselves.  Nor  do 
human  beings  invent  their  own  lives;  they 
do  but  use  up  the  materials  given  to  them — 
some  well,  some  ill ;  some  wisely,  some 
foolishly;  but  in  the  main,  the  dicmm  of 
the  Preacher  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  "All 
things  come  alike  to  all." 

A  whole  winter  had  passed  by,  and  the 
spring  twilights  were  beginning  to  lengthen, 
tempting  Miss  Williams  and  her  girls  to 
linger  another  halfhour  before  they  lit  the 
lamp  for  the  evening.  They  were  doing  so, 
cosily  chatting  over  the  fire,  after  the  fashion 
of  a  purely  feminine  household,  when  there 
was  a  sudden  announcement  that  a  gentle- 
man, with  two  little  boys,  wanted  to  see 
Miss  Williams.    He  declined  to  give  his  name. 
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and  said  he  would  not  detain  her  more  than 
a  few  piinutes. 

"  Let  him  ■  come  in  here,"  Fortune  was 
just  about  to  say,  when  she  reflected  that  it 
might  be  some  law  business  which  concerned 
her  girls,  wjiom  she  had  grown  so  tenderly 
anxious  to  save  from  any  trouble  and  protect 
from  every  care.  "  No,  I  will  go  and  speak 
to  him  myself." 

She  rose  and  walked  quietly  into  the 
parlour,  already  shadowed  into  twilight , 
neat  compact  little  person,  dressed  in  soft 
gr^  home-spun,  with  a  pale  pink  bow  on  her 
throat,  and  another  in  her  cap — a  pretty 
little  fabric  of  lace  and  cambric,  which, 
being  now  the  fashion,  her  giris  had  at  last 
condescended  to  let  her  wear.  She  had  on 
a  black  silk  apTon,  with  pockets,  into  one 
of  which  she  had  hastily  thrust  her  work, 
and  her  thimble  was  yet  on  her  finger.  This 
was  the  figure  on  which  the  eyes  of  the 
gentleman  rested  as  he  turned  round. 

Miss  Williams  lifted  her  eyes  inquiringly 
to  his  face — a  bearded  face,  thin  and  dark. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  not  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  you,  I " 

She  suddenly  stopped.  Something  in  the 
height,  the  turn  of  the  head,  the  crisp  dark 
hair,  m  which  were  not  more  than  a  few 
threads  of  grey,  while  hers  had^o  many  now, 
reminded  her  of— someone,  the  bare  thought 
of  whom  made  her  feel  dizzy  and  blind. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  did  not  expect  you 
would  know  me ;  and,  indeed,  until  I  saw 
you,  I  was  not  sure  you  were  the  right  Miss 
Williams.  Possibly,  you  may  remember  my 
name— Roy,  Robert  Roy." 

Faces  alter,  manners,  gestures.;  but  the 
one  thing  which  never  changes  is  a  voice. 
Had  Fortune  heard  this  one— ay,  at  her  last 
dying  hour,  when  all  worldly  sounds  were 
fading  away — she  would  have  recognised  it 
at  once. 

The  room  being  full  of  shadow,  no  one 
could  see  anything  distinctly;  and  it  was  as 
well. 

In  another  minute  she  had  risen,  and  held 
out  her  hand. 

"lam  vet^'gladto  seeyou,Mr.Roy.  How 
long  have  you  been  in  England  ?  Are  these 
your  little  boys  ? " 

Without  answering,  he  took  her  hand,  a 
quiet  friendly  grasp,  just  as  it  used  to  be. 
And  so,  without  another  word,  the  gulf  of 
fifteen — seventeen  years  was  overleaped,  and 
Robert  Roy  and  Fortune  Williams  had  met 
once  more. 

If  anybody  had  told  her  when  she  rose 
that  morning  what   would    happen   before 


night,  and  happen  so  naturally  too,  she 
would  have  said  it  was  impossible.  That  after 
a  very  few  minutes,  she  could  have  sat  there, 
talking  to  him  as  to  any  ordinary  acquaint- 
ance, seemed  incredible,  yet  it  was  truly  so. 

"  I  was  in  great  doubts  whether  the  Miss 
Williams  who,  they  told  me,  lived  here,  was 
yourself,  or  some  other  lady ;  but  I  thought 
I  would  take  the  chance.  Because,  were  it 
yourself,  I  thought,  forthe  sake  of  old  times, 
you  might  be  willing  to  advise  me  con- 
cerning my  two  little  boys,  whom  I  have 
brought  to  St,  Andrews  for  their  education." 

"  Your  sons,  are  they  ?  " 

"  No,     I  am  not  married." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  he  told  the 
little  fellows  to  go  and  look  out  (rf  the 
window,  while  he  talked  with  Miss  Williams. 
He  spoke  to  them  in  a  fatherly  tone ;  there 
was  nothing  whatever  of  the  yoimgman  left  in 
him  now.  His  voice  was  sweet,  his  maiuier 
grave,  his  whole  appearance  unquestionably 
"  middle-aged." 

"  They  are  orphans.  Their  name  is  Roy ; 
though  they  are  not  my  relatives,  or  so 
distant  that  it  matters  nothing.  But  their 
father  was  a  very  good  friend  of  mine,  which 
matters  a  great  deal.  He  died  suddenly, 
and  his  wife  soon  after,  leaving  their  aiiairs  in 
great  confusion.  Hearing  this,  far  up  in  the 
Australian  bush,  where  I  have  been  a  sheep- 
farmer  for  some  years,  I  came  round  by 
Shanghai,  but  too  late  to  do  more  than  take 
these  younger  boys,  and  bring  them  home. 
The  rest  of  the  family  are  disposed  of. 
These  two  will  be  henceforward  mine. 
That  is  all." 

A  very  little   "all,"   and    wholly  abont  i 
other  people ;  scarcely  a  word  about  himself. 
Yet  he  seemed  to  tbink  it  sufficient,  and  as  if 
she  had  no  possible  interest  in  hearing  more. 

Cureorily,  he  mentioned  having  received 
her  letter,  which  was  "  friendly  and  kind  -. " 
that  it  had  followed  him  to  Australia,  and 
then  back  to  Shanghai.  But  his  return  home 
seemed  to  have  been  entirely  without  refer- 
ence to  it — or  to  her. 

So,  she  let  all  pass^  and  accepted  things 
as  they  were.  It  was  enough.  When  a 
shipwrecked  man  sees  land — ever  so  barren 
a  land,  ever  so  desolate  a  shore — he  does 
not  argue  within  himself,  "  Is  this  my 
haven?"  he  simply  puts  into  it,  and  lets 
himself  be  drifted  ashore. 

It  took  but  a  few  minutes  more  to  explain 
further  what  Mr.  Roy  wanted — a  home  for 
his  two  "poor  little  fellows." 

"  They  are  so  young  stilt — and  they  have 
lost  their  mother.     They  would  do  very  well 
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in  their  dasses  here,  if  some  kind  woman 
would  take  them  and  look  after  them.  I 
felt,  if  the  Miss  Williams  I  heard  of  were 
really  the  Miss  Williams  I  used  to  know,  I 
could  trust  them  to  her,  more  than  to  any 
woman  I  ever  knew." 

"Thank  you."  And  then  she  explained 
that  she  had  already  two  girls  in  charge. 
She  could  say  nothing  till  she  had  consulted 
them.     In  the  meantime— 

At  this  moment  the  tea-bell  sounded. 
The  world  was  going  on  just  as  usual-^this 
strange,  common-place,  busy,  regardless 
world .' 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  intruding  on 
your  time  so  long,"  said  Mr.  Roy,  rising. 
"  I  will  leave  you  to  consider  the  question, 
and  you  will  let  me  know  as  soon  as  you 
can.  I  am  staying  at  the  hotel  here,  and 
shall  remain  until  I  can  leave  my  boys 
settled.     Good  evening." 

Again  she  felt  the  gra^p  of  the  hand  :  that 
ghosdy  touch,  so  vivid  in  dreams  for  all 
these  years,  and  now  a  warm' living  reality. 
It  was  too  much.    She  could  not  bear  it. 

"  If  you  would  care  to  stay,"  she  said — and 
though  it  was  too  dark  to  see  her,  he 
must  have  heard  the  faint  tremble  in  her 
voice — "  our  tea  is  ready.  Let  me  introduce 
you  to  my  girls,  and  they  can  make  &iends 
with  your  little  boys." 

The  matter  was  soon  settled,  and  the  little 
party  ushered  into  the  bright  wann  parlour, 
glittering  with  alt  the  appendages  of  that 
pleasant  meal  —  essentially  feminine  —  a 
"hungry"  tea.  Robert  Roy  put  his  hand 
over  his  eyes  as  if  the  light  dazzled  him,  and 
then  sat  down  in  the  ann-chaii  which  Miss 
Williams  brought  forward,  turning  as  he  did 
50  to  look  up  at  her — right  in  her  face — 
ivith  his  grave,  soft,  earnest  eyes. 

"Thank  you.  How  like  that  was  to  your  old 
ways  1     How  very  little  you  are  changed  1 " 

This  was  the  only  reference  he  made,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  to  former  times. 

And  she  f 

She  went  out  of  the  room,  ostensibly  to 
I  get  a  pot  of  guava  jelly  for  the  boys — found 
I  it  after  some  search,  and  then  sat  down. 

Only  in  her  store-closet,  with  her  house- 
I  keeping  things  all  about  her.  But  it  was  a 
I  quiet  place,  and  the  door  was  shut. 
I  There  is,  in  one  of  those  infinitely  pathetic 
;  Old  Testament  stories,  a  sentence — "And 
he  sought  where  to  weep;  and  he  entered 
into  his  chamber  and  wept  there." 

S/ie  did  not  weep,  this  woman,  not  a 
young  woman  now:  she  only  tried  during 
her  few  minutes  of  solitude  to  eather  up  her 


thoughts,  to  realise  what  had  happened  to 

her,  and  who  it  was  that  sat  in  the  next 
room — under  her  roof — at  her  very  fireside. 
Then  she  clasped  her  hands  with  a  sudden 
sob,  wild  as  any  of  the  emotions  of  her  girl- 
hood— 

"  O  my  love,  my  love,  the  love  of  all  my 
life  !    Thank  God  !" 

The  evenmg  passed,  not  very  merrily,  but 
peacefully ;  the  girls,  who  had  heard  a  good 
deal  of  Mr.  Roy  from  David  Dalziel,  doing 
their  best  to  be  courteous  to  him,  and  to 
amuse  his  shy  little  boys.  He  did  not  stay 
long,  evidently  having  a  morbid  dread  of 
"  intruding,"  and  his  manner  was  exceedingly 
reserved,  almost  awkward  sometimes,  of 
which  he  seemed  painfully  conscious,  apolo- 
gizing for  being  "  unaccustomed  to  civilisa- 
uon,  and  to  ladies'  society,  having  during  his 
life  in  the  bush  sometimes  passed  mondis  at 
a  time  without  ever  seeing  a  woman's  face. 

"  And  women  are  your  only  civihsers," 
said  he.  "  That  is  why  I  wish  my  mother- 
less lads  to  be  taken  into  this  household  of 
yours.  Miss  Williams,  which  looks  so — so 
comfortable,"  and  he  glanced  round  the 
pretty  parlour  with  something  very  like  a 
sigh.  "I  hope  you  will  consider  the  matter, 
and  let  me  know  as  soon  as  you  have  made 
upyourraind." 

"  Which  I  shall  do  very  soon,"  she 
answered. 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  will.  And  your  decision 
once  made,  you  never  change," 

"Very  seldom.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  are  'given  to  change.' " 

"Nor  I." 

He  stood  a  moment,  lingering  in  the  plea- 
sant, lightsome  warmth,  as  if  loth  to  quit 
it,  then  took  his  little  boys  in  either  hand, 
and  went  away. 

There  was  a  grand  consultation  that  night, 
for  Miss  Williams  never  did  anything  with- 
out speaking  to  her  girls ;  but  still  it  was 
merely  nominal.  They  always  left  the  decision 
to  her.  And  her  heart  yearned  over  the  two 
little  Roys,  orphans,  yet  children  still ;  while 
Helen  and  Janetta  were  growing  up,  and 
needing  very  litde  from  her  except  a  general 
motherly  supervision.  Besides,  Ae  asked  it 
He  had  said  distinctly  that  she  was  the  only 
woman  to  whom  he  could  thoroughly  trust 
his  boys.    So — she  took  them. 

After  a  few  days,  the  new  state  of  things 
grew  so  familiar  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  had 
lasted  for  months,  the  young  Roys  going  to 
and  fro  to  their  classes,  and  their  golf-play- 
ing, just  as  the  young  Dalziels  had  done; and 
Mr.  Kov  cominir   about  the   house,   almost 
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daily, — exactly  as  Robert  Roy  had  used  to  do 
of  old.  Sometimes  it  was  to  Fortune  Williams 
the  Btrangest  reflex  of  former  times ;  only — 
with  a  ditTerence. 

Unquestionably,  he  was  very  much 
changed.  In  outward  appearance  more 
even  than  the  time  accounted  for.  No  man 
can  knock  about  the  world,  in  different  lands 
and  climates,  for  seventeen  years,  without 
bearing  the  marks  of  it  Though  still  under 
fifty,  he  had  all  the  air  of  an  "  elderly  "  man, 
and  had  grown  a  little  "peculiar"  in  his 
ways — his  modes  of  thought  and  speech, 
except  that  he  spoke  so  very  little.  He  ac- 
counted for  this  by  his  long  lonely  life  in 
Australia,  which  had  produced,  he  said,  an 
almost  unconquerable  habit  of  silence.  Alto- 
gether, he  was  far  more  of  an  old  bachelor 
than  she  was  of  an  old  maid,  and  Fortune 
felt  this :  felt,  too,  that,  in  spite  of  her  grey 
hairs,  she  was  in  reality  quite  as  young  as 
he,  nay,  sometimes  younger;  for  her  innocent, 
simple,  shut-up  life  had  kept  her  young. 

And  he,  what  had  his  life  been,  in  so  far 
as  he  gradually  betrayed  it  f  Restless,  strug- 
gling; a  perpetual  battle  with  the  worlds 
having  to  hold  his  own,  and  fight  his  way 
inch  by  inch — he  who  was  naturally  a  bom 
student,  to  whom  the  whirl  of  a  business 
career  was  especially  obnoxious.  What  had 
made  him  choose  it?  Once  chosen,  pro- 
bably he  could  not  help  himself ;  besides,  he 
was  not  one  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
and  then  draw  back.  Evidently,  with  the 
grain,  or  against  the  grain,  he  had  gone  on 
with  it ;  this  sad,  strange,  wandering  life,  until 
he  had  "  made  his  fortune,"  for  he  told  her  so. 
But  he  said  no  more ;  whether  he  meant  to 
stay  at  home  and  spend  it,  or  go  out  again  to 
the  antipodes  (and  he  spoke  at  those  far 
lands  without  any  distaste,  even  with  a  linger- 
ing kindliness,  for  indeed  he  seemed  to  have 
no  unkindly  thought  of  any  place  or  person 
in  all  the  world),  his  friend  did  not  know. 

His  friend.  That  was  the  word.  No 
Other.  After  her  first  outburst  of  uncon- 
trollable emotion,  to  call  Robert  Roy  her 
"love,"  even  in  fancy,  or  to  expect  that  he 
would  deport  himself  in  any  loverlike  way, 
became  ridiculous,  pathetically  ridiculous. 
She  was  sure  of  that.  Evidently,  no  idea  of 
the  kind  entered  his  mind.  She  was  Miss 
Williams,  and  he  was  Mr.  Roy — two  middle- 
r^ed  people,  each  with  their  different  respon- 
sibilities, their  altogether  separate  lives;  and, 
hard  as  her  own  had  been,  it  seemed  as  if 
his  had  been  the  harder  of  the  two — ay, 
though  he  was  now  a  rich  man,  and  she  still 
little  better  than  a  poor  governess. 


She  did  not  think  very  much  of  woridly 
things,  but  still  she  was  aware  of  this  fact 
— that  he  tras  rich  and  she  was  poor.  She 
did  not  suffer  herself  to  dwell  upon  it, 
but  the  consciousness  was  there,  sustained 
with  a  certain  feeling  called  "  proper  pride," 
The  conviction  was  forced  upon  her  in  the 
very  first  days  of  Mr.  Roy's  return— that  to 
go  back  to  the  days  of  their  youth  was  as  im- 
possible as  to  find  primroses  in  September. 

If,  indeed,  there  were  anything  to  go  back 
to.  Sometimes  she  felt,  if  she  could  only 
have  found  out  that,  all  the  rest  would  be 
easy,  painless.  If  she  could  only  have  said 
to  him,  "  Did  yon  write  me  the  letter  you 
promised?  Did  you  ever  love  me?"  But 
that  one  question  was,  of  course,  utterly  im- 
possible. He  made  no  reference  whatever  to 
old  things,  but  seemed  resolved  to  take  up 
the  present— a  very  peaceful  and  happy  pre- 
sent it  soon  grew  to  be — just  as  if  there  were 
no  past  at  all.  So  perforce  did  she. 
■  But,  as  I  think  I  have  said  once  before, 
numan  nature  is  \ve3k,  and  there  were  days 
when  the  leaves  were  budding,  and  the  birds 
singing  in  thetrees,  when  the  sunwassluning 
and  the  waves  rolling  in  upon  the  sands,  just 
as  they  rolled  in  that  morning  over  those 
two  lines  of  footmarks,  which  might  have 
walked  together  through  life;  and  who  knows 
what  mutual  strength,  help,  and  comfort  this 
inight  have  proved  to  both  ? — then,  it  was, 
for  one  at  least,  rather  hard. 

Especially  when  bit  by  bit,  strange  ghostly 
fragments  of  his  old  self  began  to  reappear  in 
RobertRoy:  his  keen  delight  innature, his  love 
of  botanical  or  geological  excursions.  Often 
he  would  go  wandering  down  the  familiar 
shore  for  hours,  in  search  of  marine  animals 
for  the  girls'  aquarium,  and  then  would  come 
and  sit  down  at  their  tea-table,  reading  or 
talking,  so  like  the  Rob  t  Roy  of  old,  that 
one  of  the  little  group,  who  always  crept  in 
the  background,  felt  dizzy  and  strange,  as  if 
all  her  later  years  had  been  a  dream,  and  she 
were  living  her  youth  over  again,  only  with  the 
difference  aforesaid.  A  difference,  sharp  as 
that  between  death  and  life — yet  with  some- 
thing of  the  peace  of  death  in  it. 

Sometimes,  when  they  met  at  the  innocent 
litde  tea-parties  which  St,  Andrews  began 
to  give — for  of  course  in  diat  small  com 
munity  everybody  knew  everybody,  and  all 
their  affairs  to  boot,  often  a  good  deal  better 
than  they  did  themselves,  so  that  there  was 
great  excitement,  and  no  end  of  speculation 
over  Mr,  Roy— sometimes,  meeting,  as  they 
wei'e  sure  to  do.  and  walking  home  together, 
with  the  moonlight  shining  down  ih:  empty 
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Etreets,  and  the  stars  out  by  myriads  over 
the  silent  distant  sea,  while  the  nearer  tide 
came  washing  in  upon  the  sands — all  was  so 
like — so  frightfully  like! — old  times,  that  it 
was  very  soie  to  bear. 

But,  as  I  have  said.  Miss  Williams  was 
Miss  Williams,  and  Mr.  Roy  Mr.  Roy,  and 
there  were  her  two  girls  always  besides  them 
also  his  two  boys,  who  soon  took  t( 
"  Auntie  "  as  naturally  as  if  they  were  really 
hers,  or  she  theirs. 

"  I  think  they  had  better  call  you  so,  as 
the  others  do,"  said  Mr.  Roy,  one  day. 
"Are  these  young  ladies  realty  related  to 
you?" 

"  No ;  but  I  promised  their  father  on  his 
death-bed  to  tabe  charge  of  them.  That  is 
all." 

"He  is  dead,  then.  Washc  a  great  friend 
of  yours?" 

She  felt  the  blood  flashing  all  over  her  face, 
but  she  answered  steadily :  "  Not  a  very  in- 
timate friend,  but  I  respected  him  exceed- 
ingly. He  was  a  good  man.  His  daughters 
had  a  heavy  loss  when  he  died,  and  I  am 
glad  to  be  a  comfort  to  them  so  long  as  they 
need  me." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it." 

This  was  the  only  question  he  ever  asked 
her  concerning  her  past  life,  though,  by  slow 
degrees,  he  told  her  a  good  deal  of  his  own. 
Enough  to  make  her  quite  certain,  even  if 
her  keen  feminine  instinct  had  not  already 
divined  the  fact,  that  whatever  there  might 
have  been  in  it  of  sufTering,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  smallest  degree  either  to  be  ashamed 
of,  or  to  hide.  What  Robert  Roy  of  Shanghai 
had  written  about  him  bad  continued  true. 
As  he  said  one  day  to  her,  "We  never  stand 
stiU,  We  either  grow  better  or  worse.  You 
have  not  grown  worse." 

Nor  had  he.  All  that  was  good  in  him 
had  developed,  all  his  little  feults  had  toned 
down.  The  Robert  Roy  ofto-day  was  slightly 
different  from,  but  in  nowise  inferior  to,  the 
Robat  Roy  of  her  yputh.  She  saw  it,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  seeing. 

What  he  saw  in  her  she  could  not  tell.  He 
seemed  determined  to  rest  wholly  in  the 
present,  and  Cake  out  of  it  all  Che  peace  and 
pleasantness  that  he  could.  In  the  old  days, 
when  the  Dalzicl  boys  were  naughty,  and 
Mrs.  Dalzicl  tiresome,  and  work  was  hard, 
and  holidays  were  few,  and  life  was  altogether 
the  rough  road  that  it  often  seems  to  the 
young,  he  had  once  called  her  "Pleasantness 
and  Peace."  He  never  said  SO  now;  but 
sometimes  he  looked  it 

Many  an  evening  he  ca^e  and  sat  by  her 
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fireside,  in  the  arm-chair,  which  seemed  by 
right  to  have  devolved  upon  him;  never 
staying  very  long,  for  he  was  still  nervously 
sensitive  about  being  "in  the  way,"  but 
making  himself  and  them  all  very  cheerful 
and  happy  while  he  did  stay.  Only  some- 
times, when  Fortune's  eyes  stole  to  his  face 
— not  a  young  man's  face  now — she  fancied 
she  could  trace,  besides  the  wrinkles,  a  sad- 
ness, approaching  to  hardness,  that  never 
used  to  be.  But  again,  when  interested  in 
some  book  or  other  (he  said  it  was  delicious 
to  take  to  reading  again,  after  the  long  fast 
of  years),  he  would  look  round  to  her  for 
sympathy,  or  utter  one  of  his  dry  drolleries, 
the  old  likeness,  the  old  manner  and  tone, 
would  come  back  so  vividly  that  she  started, 
hardly  knowing  whether  the  feeling  it  gave 
her  was  pleasure  or  pain. 

But  beneath  boUi,  lying  so  deep  down 
that  neither  he  nor  any  one  could  ever  sus- 
pect its  presence,  was  something  else.  Can 
many  waters  quench  love  ?  Can  the  deep 
sea  drown  it?  What  years  of  silence  can 
wither  it?  What  frost  of  age  can  freeze  it 
down?    God  only  knows. 

Hers  was  not  like  a  girl's  love.  Those  two 
girls  sitting  by  her  day  after  day  would  have 
smiled  at  it,  and  at  its  object  Between 
themselves  they  considered  Mr.  Roy  some- 
what of  an  "  old  fogie ; "  were  very  glad 
to  make  use  of  him  now  and  then,  in  the 
great  dearth  of  gentlemen  at  St  Andrews, 
and  equally  glad  afterwards  to  turn  him  over 
to  Auntie,  who  was  always  kind  to  him. 
Auntie  was  so  kind  to  everybody. 

Kind  ?  Of  course  she  was,  and  above  all 
when  he  looked  worn  and  tired.  He  did 
so  sometimes:  as  if  life  had  ceased  to  be 
all  pleasure,  and  the  constant  mirth  of  these 
young  folks  was  jnst  a  little  too  much  for 
him.  Then,  she  ingeniously  used  to  save 
him  from  it  and  jhem,  for  awhile.  They 
never  knew — there  was  no  need  for  them  to 
know — how  tenfold  deeperthan  all  the  passion 
of  youth  is  the  tenderness  with  which  a 
woman  cleaves  to  the  man  she  loves  when 
;he  sees  him  growing  old. 

Thus  the  days  went  by,  till  Easter  came, 
announced  by  the  sudden  apparition,  one 
evening,  of  David  Dalziel. 

That  young  man,  when,  the  very  first  day 
of  his  holidays,  he  walked  in  upon  his  friends 
at  St.  Andrews,  and  found  sitting  at  their 
tea-table  a  strange  gentleman,  did  not  like 
it  at  all.  Scarcely  even  when  he  found  out 
that  the  intruder  was  his  old  friend,  Mr. 
Roy. 

"And  you  never  told  me  a  wotd  about 
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this,"  said  he  reproachfully  to  Miss  Williams. 
"  Indeed  you  have  not  written  to  me  for 
weeks ;  you  have  forgotten  all  about  me." 
_  She  winced  at  the  accusation,  for  it  was 
true.  Beyond  her  daily  domestic  life,  which 
she  still  carefully  fulfilled,  she  had  in  trulh 
forgotten  everything.  Outside  people  were 
'ceasing  to  affect  her  at  all.  What  ^ liked, 
what  he  wanted  to  do,  day  by  day — whether 
h^  looked  ill  or  well,  happy  or  unhappy, 
only  he  rarely  looked  either — this  was  slowly 
growing  to  be  once  more  her  whole  world. 
With  a  sting  of  compunction,  and  another, 
half  of  fear,  save  that  there  was  nothing  to 
dread,  nothing  that  could  affect  anybody 
beyond  herself, — Miss  Williams  roused  her- 
self to  give  young  Dakiel  an  eapedally 
hearty  welcome,  and  to  make  his  little 
visit  as  happy  as  possible. 

Small  need  of  thaC ;  he  was  bent  on  taking 
all  things  pleasantly.  Coming  notsr  near  the 
end  of  a  ver^  creditable  college  career,  being 
ot  age  and  mdependent,  with  the  cosy  little 
fortune  that  his  old  grandmother  had  left  him, 
the  young  fellow  was  disposed  to  see  every- 
thing couUur  de  rose,  and  this  feeling  com- 
mumcated  itself  to  all  his  friends. 

It  was  a  pleasant  time,  Often  in  years  to 
come  did  that  little  knot  of  friends,  old  and 
young,  look  back  upon  it  as  upon  one  of 
those  rare  bright  bits  in  life  when  the  outside 
current  of  things  moves  smoothly  on,  while 
underneath  it  there  may  or  may  not  be,  but 
generally  there  is,  a  secret  or  two  which 
turns  the  most  trivial  events  into  sweet  and 
dear  remembrances  for  ever. 

David's  days  being  few  enough,  they 
took  pains  not  to  lose  one,  but  planned  ex- 
cursions here,  there,  and  everywhere — to 
Dundee,  to  Perth,  to  Elie,  to  Balcarras — all 
tc^ether,  children,  young  folks,  and  elders ; 
that  admirable  iniia/ige  whicli  generally 
makes  such  CKpeditions  "  go  ofl  "  well 
Theirs  did,  especially  the  last  one,  to  the 
old  house  of  Balcarras,  where  they  got  ad- 
mission to  the  lovely  quaint  garden,  and 
Janetta  sang  "  Auld  Robin  Gray "  on  the 
spot  where  it  was  written. 

She  had  a  sweet  voice,  and  there  seemed 
to  have  come  into  it  a  pathos  which  Fortune 
had  never  remarked  before.  The  touching, 
ever  old,  ever  new  story  made  the  young 
people  quite  ,quiet  for  a  few  minutes ;  and 
then  they  all  wandered  away  together,  Helen 
promising  to  look  after  the  two  wild  young 
Roys,  to  see  that  they  did  not  kill  themselves 
U  some  unforeseen  way,  as,  aided  and 
abetted  by  David  and  janetta,  they  went 
on  a  scramble  up  Balcarras  Hill. 


"  Will  you  go  too  ? "  s^d  Fortune  to 
Robert  Roy.  "  I  have  the  provisions  to  see 
to ;  besides,  I  cannot  scramble  as  well  as 
tiie  rest.  I  am  not  quite  so  young  as  I  used 
to  be." 

"  Nor  I,"  he  answered,  as,  taking  her 
basket,  he  walked  silently  on  beside  her. 

It  was  a  curioos  feeling,  and  all  to  come 
out  of  a  foolish  song ;  but  if  ever  she  felt 
thankful  to  God  from  the  bottom  of  her 
heart,  that  she  had  said  "  No,"  at  once  and 
decisively,  to  the  good  man  who  slept  at 
peace  beneath  the  churchyard  elms,  it  was 
at  that  moment  But  the  ieeling,  and  the 
moment,  passed  by  immediately.  Mr.  Roy 
took  up  the  thread  of  conversation  where 
he  had  left  it  off — it  was  some  bookish  or 
ethical  argument,  such  as  he  would  go  on 
with  for  hours  i  so  she  listened  to  him  in 
silence.  They  walked  on,  the  larks  ^ging 
and  the  primroses  blowing.  All  the  world 
was  saying  to  itself,  "  I  am  young,  I  am 
bappy ;"  but  she  said  nothing  at  alL 

People  grow  used  to  pain ;  it  dies  down  at 
intervals,  and  becomes  quite  bearable,  espe- 
cially when  no  one  sees  it,  or  guesses  at  it 

They  had  a  very  merry  picnic  on  the  hill- 
top, enjoying  those  mundane  consolations 
of  food  and  drink  which  Auntie  was  ex- 
pected always  to  have  forthcoming,  and 
which  those  young  people  did  by  no  means 
despise,  nor  Mr.  Roy  neither.  He  made 
himself  so  very  pleasant  with  them  all,  look- 
ing thoroughly  happy,  and  baring  his  head 
to  the  spring  breeze  with  the  eagerness  ot 

"  Oh  this  is  delicious  !  It  makes  me  feel 
young  again.  There's  nothing  like  home. 
One  thing  I  am  determined  upon :  I  will 
never  quit  bonnie  Scotland  more." 

It  was  the  first  dear  intimation  he  had 
given  of  his  intentions  regarding  the  future, 
but  it  thrilled  her  with  measureless  content. 
If  only  he  would  not  go  abroad  again,  if  she 
might  have  him  within  reach  for  the  rest  ol 
her  days — able  to  see  him,  to  talk  to  him, 
to  know  where  he  was  and  what  he  was 
doing,  instead  of  being  cut  off  from  him  by 
those  terrible  dividing  seas — it  was  enough  ! 
Nothing  could  be  so  bitter  as  what  had 
been ;  and  whatever  was  the  mystery  of 
their  youth,  which  it  was  impossible  to  un- 
ravel now — whether  he  had  ever  loved  her, 
or  loved  her  .and  crushed  it  down  and  ior- 
gotten  it,  or  only  felt  very  kindly  and  cor- 
dially to  her,  as  he  did  now,  the  past  was — 
well,  only  the  past  I — and  the  future  lay  still 
before  her,  not  unsweeL  When  we  are 
yougg,  we   insist  on  having  everything   or 
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nothing ;  when  we  are  older,  we  leam  that 
"  everything "  is  an  impossible,  and  "  no- 
thing" a  somewhat  bitter,  word.  We  are 
able  to  stoop  meekly,  and  pick  up  the  frag- 
ments of  the  children's  bread,  without  feeliog 
ourselves  to  be  aHogether  "  dogs." 

Fortune  went  home  that  night  with  a 
not  unhappy,  almost  a  satisfied,  heart.  She 
sat  back  m  the  carriage,  close  beside  that 
Othef  heart  which  she  believed  to  be  the 
truest  in  all  the  world,  though  it  had  never 
been  hers.  There  was  a  tremendous  clatter 
of  talking  and  laughing,  and  fun  of  all  sorts, 
between  David  Dalziel  and  the  little  Roys 
on  the  box,  and  the  Miss  Moseleys  sitting 
just  below  them,  as  they  had  insisted  on 


doing,  no  doubt  finding  the  other  two  mem- 
bers of  the  party  a  little  "  slow." 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Roy  and  Miss  Williams 
took  their  part  in  laughing  with  their  young 
people,  and  trying  to  keep  them  in  order ; 
though  after  a  while  both  relapsed  into 
silence.  One  did  at  least,  for  it  had  been  a 
long  day  and  she  was  tired,  being,  as  she  had 
said,  "  not  so  young  as  she  had  been."  But 
if  any  of  these  lively  young  people  had  asked 
her  the  question  whether  she  was  happy,  or 
at  least  contented,  she  would  have  never 
hesitated -about  her  reply.  Young,  gay,  and 
prosperous  as  they  were,  I  doubt  if  Fortune 
Williams  would  luive  changed  lots  with  any 
one  of  them  all. 
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17  AIR  at  a  woauD  with  her  ornaments 

The  gleamiog  Glrvan  Uy,  and  in  its  woods 
Panlioned,  sang  1  song  low  lo  itself. 

YoD  holm,  so  glowing  in  the  sun's  "  good  night," 
To  HI,  two  image-seelieis,  as  we  walked. 
Seemed  the  bright  hearth  of  bonny  Girvan  Vale. 

And  what  to  aU  her  sons  is  Gimm  Vale  t 
Oh,  what  indeed  but  a  loved  house  I — a  home 
Fuinished  with  old  and  dear  Mtocl«tiODi  I 

Its  northern  wall — Dalquhanan'i  stately  wood^ — 

Where  on  each  season's  coronation  day 

The  iatjflBg  winds  play  on  the  liemulous  tiees. 

Its  loutheni — Haggait's  frontier  ■  nning  height, 
That,  ridg^g  westwards  to  the  SEa,  beholds 
Far-looking  AUsa,  couched  to  guard  the  vale. 

Oh  me  I  the  beauty  of  that  summer  eve ; 

We  stayed  oar  waUt — spelled  to  the  spot — (o  watch 

The  snnaet  glorifying  earth  and  sky — 

Not  left  offgaxing  when  the  sun  had  snnk 
Behind  Dalquharran  in  the  red  north-west. 
But  with  large  eye-fnls  took  the  landscape  in. 

And  long  we  lingered,  leaning  on  a  gate, 

And  gloated  o'er  the  greying  scene,  nor  knew 
How  fast  the  gloaming  deepened  into  ntghl. 

For  all  along  the  far  horizon  then 

Evoy  lone  house  and  tree  dislincter  stood 

Tban  in  the  sunny  glare  that  gauzed  (he  noon. 

At  last  we  turned  us  from  the  gate,  and  set 

Our  thoughts  and  steps  for  home  ;  when,  lo !  frgm 

A  meek  white  face  looked  down  and  smiled  on  us ; ' 


A  meek  white  face  with  a  half-hurt  eipresdon — 
A  sense  of  mute  wiong-bearing  tn  the  smile  1 
And  we  stood  self-accused — my  Mend  and  I. 

For  we  had  seen  the  gentle  moon  begin 
Her  milding  mission  a  full  hour  ago — 
Bat,  thoughtless,  scarce  had  looked  at  her  HU  now. 

And  now  that  smile,  so  spiritually  calm, 

Which  was  her  all  to  chide  ns,  touched  our  hearts, 

Already  softening  in  the  melting  eve. 

"Lo  !"  cried  my  friend,  "  even  as  a  kindly  dame, 
Wbom  young  folks  love  to  visit,  has  a  gift 
To  slip  into  the  hand  at  parting  time, 

"  So  Nature  will  not  have  us  go  away 
Before  she  drops  into  the  yielding  heart 
A  something  we  may  think  of — it  is  this : 

"  One  comes  with  cooscioiu  worth  and  Ends  the  world 
Taken  up  with  other  matten — busy-blind — 
And  he  must  wait  its  leisure — Let  liiro  waiL 

"Wait  and  keep  sweet — worth  yet  shall  work  its 

Outlive  the  death  of  unregard,  and  shine 
Attractive  to  the  world's  beholding  eyes." 

And  with  such  talk  we  lengthened  out  the  night. 
And  shortened  the' road  home,  and  then  at  times 
We  fell  into  a  silence  deep  with  thoughts. 

!  The  world  was  traaced  ioto  a  slumberous  hush, 
I  We  walked  as  in  a  dream,  and  all  things  looked 
Umeal  in  the  star-hghl,  faiiy-work. 

And  now,  ere  we  bad  tbooght  or  it,  there  lay 

Our  village— rileat  in  its  silvery  sleep, 

And  there  for  us  the  growing  sleep  of  youtbi 
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THE   SERVICE   OF  STEAM. 

III. — THE  WALTER   PRESS. 


IF  the  Electric  Telegraph  is  the  most 
wonderful  invention  by  whicli  we 
modems  profit,  the  older  invention  of  Print- 
ing must,  we  think,  be  admitted  to  be  the 
most  important.  The  period  of  its  diS' 
coveiy  is  virtually  the  point  which  marks 
us  off  from  "  the  dark  ages."  It  brought 
mental  light  and  freedom  in  its  train,  and 
placed  the  tree  of  knowledge,  so  to  speak, 
within  the  reach  of  all.  It  has  been  the  key- 
note to  a  greater  revolution  than  any  or  ^1 
of  those  that  have  been  wrought  by  blood- 
shed, and  has  done  more  than  aught  else  to 
make  the  whole  world  kin. 

In  giving  some  account  of  the  Walter  Press, 
the  last  great  achievement  in  the  mechanical 
progress  of  printing,  it  is  necessary  to  glance 
at  what  was  done  before,  even  though  it 
were  only  the  better  to  appreciate  its  special 
superiority  and,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
pluase,  its  individual  excellences.  For, 
though  it  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  the 
mechanical  progress  of  printing,  it  must  still 
in  a  broad  treatment  of  our  present  subject 
be  taken  as  the  crowning  factor  of  a  long 
series  of  improvements  in  printing  presses. 

In  the  more  exhaustive  treatises  upon  the 
history  of  printing,  seals  (occasionally  alluded 
to  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures),  and  the  hierogly- 
phical  stamping  of  clay  as  exemplified  by 
entire  and  undecayed  bricks  from  the  tower 
of  Babylon  and  other  structures  ol  antiquity, 
are  spoken  of  as  containing  the  germs  of  the 
idea  of  printing ;  but  practically  the  inven- 
tion is  a  comparatively  modem  one,  for  little 
more  than  four  centuries  have  elapsed  since 
the  first  printed  book  was  issued  from  the 
press.  To  any  who  have  studied  the  history 
of  inventions,  it  will  seem  almost  a  matter  of 
course  that  there  should  be  a  rivaliy  among 
nations  in  claiming  the  honour  of  having 
given  birth  to  the  inventor  of  this  great 'art, 
and  accordingly  we  find  the  Dutch  claiming 
it  on  behalf  of  Laurence  Coster,  and  the 
Germans  on  behalf  of  Johannes  Gutenberg. 
It  is  very  probable  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
inventions  for  which  an  age  is  ripe,  a 
number  of  individuals  were  separately  and 
independently  upon  the  track  of  disco  very,  and 
made  various  degrees  of  progress.  But,  be 
that  as  it  may,  Gutenberg's  name  is  the  one 
associated  with  the  first  triumphs  of  the 
printing  art.  When  the  first  piece  of  actual 
printing  was  accomphshed  is  not  accurately 
known,  but  it  Js  known  that  about  the  year 


143S,  Gutenbui^  was  executing  work  with 
movable  wooden  type,  and  somewhere  about 
1450  be  produced  the  first  really  important 
piece  of  printing — a  copy  of  the  Latin  Bible, 
now  distinctively  known  as  the  "  Mazarin 
Bible."  This  lamous  work  was  executed 
with  a/f  metal  type,  and  consisted  of  six 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  leaves.  Copies  of 
it  aje  still  extant  in  the  great  libraries  of 
England,  Germany,  and  France,  some  of 
them  printed  on  vellum.  Metal  types  of  any 
kind  were,  of  course,  a  great  advance  upon 
wooden  ones,  but  it  is  obvious  that  while 
each  type  had  to  be  cut,  type-making  must 
have  been  3  very  slow  and  laborious  afiair. 
Happily  for  the  progress  of  knowledge,  type- 
cutting  was  soon  superseded  by  type-casting, 
the  latter  invention  being  due-  to  Peter 
Schoffer,  Gutenberg's  immediate  successor, 
whose  first  work  in  printing  was  an  edition 
of  the  Psalms  issued  ini457, and  noteworthy 
as  being  the  first  book  to  which  the  place 
and  date  of  publication  and  printer's  name 
were  afhxed.  For  a  time  printers  cast  their 
own  types,  but,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
this  was  soon  made  a  distinct  industry,  which 
has  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfec- 
tion by  the  type>founders  of  to-day,  some  itf 
the  most  widely  and  justly  celebrated  <rf 
whom  are  established  in  Scotland.  Into  the 
minutiae  of  this  branch  of  the  general  art  of 
printing  there  is  no  occasion  to  enter  here, 
but  as  an  indication  of  the  propordonate 
usefulness  of  the  several  letters  of  our  alpha- 
bet it  is  worth  while  to  give  the  make-up 
of  a  modem  fount  of  type,  which  runs  as 
follows :— • 

I-.: 


The  first  printed  books  imitated  the  pecu- 
liarities of  contemporary  manuscripts,  and 
the  first  types  were  consequently  in  the 
Gothic  or  black-letter  character,  which  is 
still  the  recognised  type  in  Germany.  On 
the  art  of  printing  reaching  Italy,  however, 
the  character  was  gradually  modified  until 
it  assumed  its  present  Roman  shape. 
Though  there  have  been  attempts  to  dis- 
credit the  fact,  it  is  generally  believed  that 
printing  was  introduced   into  England   by 
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William  Caxton,  who  had  acquiied  a  koow- 
ledge  of  the  art  during  travels  abroad,  and 
established  a  press  in  Westminster  about 
the  year  1474.  Thirty  years  later  the  art 
was  introduced  into  Scotland,  and  seventy, 
years  later  into  Ireland.  Until  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  its  progress 
in  Great  Britain  was  slow ;  but  ^ter  the 
revolution  of  1688,  when  there  arose  a 
demand  for  aews  sheets  aa  well  as  for 
literary  productions  in  book  fonn,  it  ad- 
vanced rapidly,  and  a  decisive  impetus  was 
given  to  it  by  the  works  of  the  great  band 
of  writers  who  arose  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne, 

For  our  present  purpose  there  is  no 
necessity  to  go  into  deUils  concerning  the 
work  of  the  compositor,  the  one  branch  of 
the  printing  art  which  remains  pretty  much 
as  it  was  in  the  beginning.  The  construction 
of  composing  or  type-setting  macluQes  has 
been  frequently  attempted  during  the  last 
thirty-five  years,  but  hitherto  with  very  slight 
success  indeed.  Numerous  patents  for  such 
machines  have  been  taken  out  in  America, 
and  several  in  England,  and  the  latest  of 
these,  a  machine  patented  by  Hattersley 
and  Mackie,  has,  we  believe,  been  used  to 
a  limited  extent.  None  of  them,  however, 
have  sufficiently  answered  their  purpose  to 
recommend  themselves  to  general  use,  and 
the  compositor  remains  as  he  was  in  Guten- 
berg's time,  a  skilled  hand-worker.  There 
are  many  niceties  in  his  art,  a  description  of 
which  might  be  interesting  were  we  dwelling 
spedally  on  this  head  of  the  subject,  but 
here  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  sets  up  in 
type  the  sheet  or  leaf  to  be  printed. 

Though  in  speaking  of  the  early  days  of 
printing  we  have  made  no  express  mention 
of  presses,  any  printing  whatever,  of  course, 
implies  the  use  of  some  form  of  press. 
What  were  the  exact  forms  of  the  very 
earUest  presses  is  not  accurately  known,  but 
the  mechanical  probabilities  of  the  case 
point  to  their  having  been  some  rude  form 
of  the  screw-press,  screw  power  being  the 
most  obvious  for  flat  pressing  machines, 
which  the  earliest  presses  must  undoubtedly 
have  been.  The  first  known  presses  were  of 
the  screw  kind,  and  the  screw  press  improved 
in  details,  by  Willem  Jansen  Blaew,  a  Dutch 
mechanic,  who  followed  the  calling  of  a 
mathematical  instrument  maker,  remained 
in  general  use  throughout  Europe  till  near 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  It 
was  then  superseded  by  "  the  Stanhope," 
or  lever  press,  which  by  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment of  leven  diitributed  the  pressing  power 


more  effectively,  and  materially  lightened  the 
labours  of  the  pressman,  while  at  the  same 
time  enabling  him  to  give  greater  regularity 
and  delicacy  of  impression.  This  press  was 
named  after  its  inventor,  the  third  Earl  of 
Stanhope,  father  of  the  celebrated  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope,  and  well  known  in  his 
day  as  an  ingenious  mechanician.  This 
was  improved  upon  by  others  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  screw  press  had  been,  and 
some  twenty  years  after  its  invention  it 
was  in  its  turn  in  a  great  measure  super- 
seded by  the  Columbian  press,  introduced 
into  England  by  its  patentee,  Mr.  George 
Clymer,  of  Philadelphia.  But  even  the  best 
machines,  up  to  this  period,  were  very  poor 
affairs,  judged  by  present  day  standards. 
The  most  that  could  be  got  out  of  them 
was  two  hundred  and  fifty  impressions,  or 
a  hundred  and  twenty-five  sheets  per  hour. 
The  taste  for  reading,  and  especially  reading 
newspapers,  had  increased  in  a  much  more 
rapid  ratio  than  the  productive  powers  of 
the  press,  and  the  urgent  necessity  for  greater 
rapidity  of  production  giving  a  stimulus  to  in- 
vention, the  great  central  idea  of  the  modem 
printing-press  as  it  exists  at  this  day  was  hit 
upon— the  idea,  namely,  of  cylinder  printing. 
lie  substitution  of  the  revolving  cylinder 
for  the  flat  pressure  of  the  screw  or  lever, 
was  the  mechanical  key-note  to  &st  printing. 
The  first  cylinder  printing  machine  was  got 
to  work  in  the  Timer  office  in  1814.  Since 
that  time  the  independent,  though  incidental 
invention  of  stereotyping  has  practically 
multiplied  the  producing  power  of  any 
modem  printing  machine,  and  there  have 
been  immense  and  wonderful  improvements 
in  details  in  the  machines  themselves ;  but 
as  regards  the  leading  idea  of  the  cylinder, 
these  improvements  have  been  Ofdy  in 
details,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say 
that  where  they  have  dealt  with  the  cylinder* 
principle  they  have  only  been  improvements 
m  the  sense  of  being  developments.  The 
Walter  Press,  the  last  and  greatest  of  printing 
machines,  a  machine  so  immensely  superior 
to  even  the  best  of  its  predecessors,  that  its 
advent  may  be  taken  as  distinctly  marking  a 
new  and  advanced  era  in  printing — iiiis 
monarch  among  printing  machines  is  more 
essentially  than  any  that  has  gone  before  it 
a  cylinder  machine.  As  early  as  1790,  Mr. 
Nidiolson,  at  that  dme  editor  of  the  PH- 
lest^hUal  /oumal,  took  out  a  patent  for 
improvements  in  printing,  which  included 
the  cylinder  and  almost  every  priruipU  that 
has  since  been  successfully  applied  in  the 
construction  of  printing  maclunes;  but  to 
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Mr.  Koenig,  a  German,  was  reserved  the 
eminent  merit  of  being  the  first  to  carry 
cylinder  printing  by  steam  power  into 
practical  effect.  To  this  distinguished  man 
the  world  is  greatly  indebted,  and  seeii^ 
what  a  very  monumental  age  this  is,  it  is 
almost  matter  for  surprise  that  there  hat 
never  been  a  proposal  for  a.  Koenig  sUtue. 
It  has  been  said  that  Kcsnig  acted  upon  a 
knowledge  of  Nicholson's  ideas,  but  there 
is  no  certain  information  upon  the  point. 
With  his  mechanical  studies  turning  upon 
improvements  in  printing  machines,  it  is 
probable  enough  that  he  may  have  been 
aware  of  the  other  inventor's  patented  idtas  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  probable, 
and  rather  more  in  keeping  with  the  general 
tenor  of  the  early  history  of  great  inventions, 
to  suppose  that  the  principles  upon  which 
his  nuchine  was  constructed  occurred  to 
him  quite  independently.  Even,  however, 
if  he  had  been  indebted  to  others  for  any 
germ  of  his  discovery,  immense  credit  would 
still  be  due  to  him.  Those  having  any 
actual  acquaintance  with  such  matters  will 
know  that  to  demonstrate  the  practicabihty 
of  a  mechanical  idea  in  a  drawing,  or  the 
specification  for  a  patent,  is  one  thing ;  to 
embody  it  in  detail  in  a  successfully  operative 
machine,  another  and  infinitely  more  difficult 
thing.  Kcenig  came  to  London  about 
1804,  and  for  some  time  was  engaged  in 
devising  improvements  in  existing  lorms  ol 
printing  machines,  but  presently  abandoning 
all  plans  in  that  direction,  he  devoted  him- 
self exclusively  to  the  construction  of  a 
cylinder  machine.  Having  made  a  small 
madiine,  he  submitted  it  to  the  notice  ol 
Mr.  Walter,  the  then  proprietor  of  the  Ttaui, 
and  father  ol  the  gentleman  after  whom  the 
Walter  Press  is  named.  So  satisfactory  was 
the  experiment,  that  an  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  for  the  construcdon  of  two  larger 
machines  which  were  to  embody  farther  im- 
provements which  had  already  suggested 
thonselves  to  the  mind  of  the  inventor 
while  working  on  the  smaller  machine.  The 
new  machines  were  completed  in  due  course, 
and  on  the  39th  ol  November,  1814.,  the 
reader  of  the  Tima  was  informed  that  his 
journal  that  day  presented  to  the  public 
"  the  practical  result  of  the  greatest  im- 
provement connected  with  piintii^  since 
the  discovery  of  the  art  itself."  "  That  the 
magnitude  of  the  invention  might  be  justly 
appreciated  by  its  effects,"  a  brief  account 
of  the  action  of  the  machine  was  given,  con- 
cluding as  follows :  "  The  whole  of  these 
complicated   acts  is  performed  with  such 


velocity  and  simultaneousness  of  movement, 
that  no  less  than  eleven  hundred  sheets  are 
impressed  in  an  hour."  Wonderful  as  that 
rate  of  speed  was  considered  at  that  time,  it 
was  literally  not  a  twentieth  part  of  the  speed 
at  which  the  Walter  Press  habitually  works. 
The  Kcenig,  and  indeed  all  other  machines 
up  to  the  Walter,  printed  only  one  side 
at  a  time,  each  sheet  having  to  be  passed 
through  twice,  while  the  Walter,  printing 
both  sides,  "perfects"  twelve  thousand  sheets 
per  hour,  equal  to  twen^-five  thousand  im- 
pressions of  a  Kcenig.  But  relatively  in- 
significant as  were  its  powers,  the  Kcenig 
was  for  its  day  as  great  an  advance  as  the 
Walter,  and  as  emphatically  marked  a  new 
era  in  printing.  'Tbe  name  of  Walter  was 
thus  honouia,bly  associated  with  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  printing,  and  to  the  energy, 
enterprise,  and  liberalify  of  the  present  repre- 
sentative of  the  name,  the  general  pr<^eES 
of  the  printing  art  is  much  indebted,  even 
apart  from  the  specific  advantages  of  the 
wonderful  press  that  bears  his  name. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here  that 
it  is  to  these  characteristics  of  energy  and 
enterprise  in  him  that  we  owe  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Walter  Press,  Though  it  jusdy 
bears  his  name,  Mr.  Walter  is  not  the  in- 
ventor of  the  press  in  the  ordinary  or  strictly 
mechanical  sense  of  the  tnm.  Indeed,  it 
may  fairly  be  said  that  this  particular  press 
was  not  invented  at  all  in  the  common 
acceptadon  of  the  votd:  It  was  the 
outcome  of  an  elaborate  and  costly  series  of 
practical  experiments  such  as  could  only 
have  been  carried  on  in  a  printing  esta- 
blishment of  the  magnitude  of  that  pertaining 
to  the  Tlitus,  and  conducted  in  the  enter- 
prismg  spirit  in  which — as  regards  all  means 
and  appliances  of  producrion — the  Timer 
estabhsbment  is  conducted.  The  particular 
and  most  material  improvements  to  be 
attained  having  been  agreed  upon,  the 
necessary  series  of  tcntarive  and  systematic 
experiments  were  carried  out  in  the  Timet 
office  by  the  Times  staff  working  under  the 
general  supervision  of  Mr.  Walter,  and  at 
his  sole  cost.  They  extended  over  a  period 
of  three  years,  and  how  successful  they  were 
in  the  end,  the  press  itself  is  the  best  evi- 
dence. It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  world  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  Walter  for  his  wonderful 
press,  but  it  is  nevertheless  easy  to  under- 
stand how,  from  bis  name  being  attached  to 
such  a  splendid  piece  of  mechanism,  there 
should  have  got  abroad  a  popular  idea  that 
he  must  be  a  great  mechanical  inventor. 
That  the  existence  of  his  press  is  as  mnch 
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and  as  directly  owing  to  him  as  though  he 
were  its  inventor,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 
jiubhc  gradtude  is  as  fully  due  to  him  ;  but 
as  a  simple  matter  of  fact  he  is  not,  as  he 
has  himself  ungrudgingly  placed  upon  record. 
At  the  anniversary  festival  of  the  London 
Association  of  Foremen  Engineers  and 
Draughtsmen,  the  name  of  Mr.  Walter  was 
coupled  with  the  toast  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  was  said  of  him  by  the 
proposer  of  the  toast  that  he  was  "  a  gentle- 
man ot  great  mechanical  ability  who  had 
turned  his  mechanical  power  to  the  spreading 
of  intelligence  by  the  throwing  off  of  so  many 
more  thoosand  copies  per  hour  than  before 
of  the  great  journal  widi  which  he  was  con- 
nected." Upon  this  point  Mr.  Walter  in 
his  reply  spoke  as  follows:  "My  honour- 
able friend,  however,  misintbrmed  you  on  one 
particular.  I  am  myself  no  mechanician  at  all, 
but  I  have  the  advantage  of  employing  many 
mechanicians,  and  many  engineers  of  abili^ 
and  skill,  and  it  is  to  their  skill,  perseverance, 
and  indomitable  courage  I  am  greatly  in- 
debted for  much  of  the  success  I  have 
attained  in  life." 

The  Koenig  machine  vrax  in  a  few  years 
superseded  by  an  improved  one  patented  by 
Messrs.  Applegarth  and  Cowper,  in  1818, 
and  still  used  for  book-work.  Other  im- 
provements followed,  leading  gradually  to 
the  Hoe  machine,  the  best  and  fastest  known 
nntil  the  advent  of  the  Walter.  The  Hoe,  as 
most  people  are  aware,  is  an  American  in- 
vention. It  was  first  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  1857,  is  capable  of  printing  one  side 
of  a  newspaper  at  the  rate  of  ten  01  twelve 
thousand  copies  per  hour,  and  being  equal  to 
the  production  of  all  papers  under  the  first- 
class,  and  capital  being  sunk  in  it,  it  is  still 
geonally  employed.  It  is  second  only  to 
the  Waker,  though  a  long  way  second ;  and 
as  it  is  in  comparison  with  it  that  the 
advantages  of  the  Walter  Press  will  be  most 
apparent,  it  will  be  well,  before  passing  to  a 
detailed  description  of  the  Walter,  to  briefly 
point  out  the  leading  features  of  the  Hoe. 
In  previous  machines  there  had  only  been 
pressing  cylinders,  the  "  forms  "  of  type  being 
placed  on  a  flat  table  which  travelled  back- 
ward and  forward  to  meet  the  revolving 
cylinders  carrying  the  sheets  to  be  printed. 
This  backward  and  forward  movement  could 
not  be  carried  on  at  anything  like  the  speed 
at  which  a  rotary  motion  might,  and  the 
leading  idea  of  the  Hoe  maclune  was  the 
subsdtution  of  a  type-carrying  cylinder  for  a 
table.  On  this  the  main  cylinder  of  the 
machine,  the  types  in  the  shape  of  stereo- 


type  plates  cast  in  the  form  erf  the  se^ent  of 
a  circle,  are  fastened,  and  between  this  and  a 
series  ot  smaller  pressing  cylinders,  two, 
four,  six,  eight,  or  ten  in  number,  the  sheets 
pass  as  the  cylinders  revolve,  as  many  sheets 
as  there  are  pressing  cylinders  going  through 
at  a  time.  The  main  cylinder  forms  'pairs 
inth  the  smaller  ones,  and  to  each  pair 
there  has  to  be  attached  a  skilled  "  layer 
on  "  to  feed  in  the  sheets,  and  on  a  large 
machine  these  and  the  other  machine-men 
make  up  a  rather  large  and  expensive  staff; 
while  a  still  more  important  circumstance  is, 
that  the  madiine  being  hand-fed,  is  practi- 
cally limited  by  the  skill  of  the  layer  on,  and 
he  is  a  good  hand  who  can  be  depended 
upon  for  an  average  of  two  thousand  per 
hour.  Moreover  it  was  found  that  machines 
above  the  four-cylinder  size  became  so  com- 
plicated as  to  be  very  liableto  get  out  of 
order. 

Such  are  the  salient  features  of  the  Hoe 
machine,  and  if  the  reader  will  bear  them  in 
mind,  he  will  be  readily  able  to  follow,  and 
appreciate  the  "points  of  departure"  in  the 
Walter  Press. 

The  first  things  about  the  Walter  Press 
that  strike  an  observer  having  any  general 
knowledge  of  machinery  are  its  strength  and 
compactness  of  form,  thorough  finish  ^  work- 
manship, simplicity  of  anangement,  and  get- 
atableness  ot  every  part,  should  any  neces- 
sity arise  for  overhauling  or  repairing  the 
machme.  These  are  details  to  be  noticed 
while  the  machine  is  standing  still.  When 
it  is  put  in  motion  a  still  more  important 
feature  is  made  apparent,  namely,  that  the 
machine  must  be  beautifully  balanced ;  for 
notwithstanding  the  tremendous  speed  at 
which  it  works,  there  is  literally  no  shake 
about  it.  In  oliier  words,  it  is  a  machine  in 
which  "wear  and  tear"  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
machine  is  that  of  a  series  of  rollers  and 
cylinders  working  in  an  upright  framework. 
These  consist  of  a  tension  roller,  a  pair  ot 
damping  cylinders,  a  pair  of  nipping  rollers, 
an  upper  pair  of  impression  cylmders  which 
print  the  first  side,  a  lower  pair  which  prints 
the  second,  and  a  pair  of  cutting  cylinders. 
The  self-acting  feed  of  the  Walter  Press  is 
effected  by  the  substitution  of  continuous 
rolls  of  paper  for  the  ready-cut  sheets  "  laid 
on"  by  hand  in  other  machines.  These  rolls 
are  generally  from  four  and  a  half  to  five 
miles  long,  about  three  feet  six  inches  in 
diameter,  weigh  upwards  of  eight  hundred 
pounds,  and  make  five  thousand  sheets  of 
the  lima.    In  the  centre  of  each  roll  is  a 
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circular  hole  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
left   by  the  withdrawal  of  the   spindle  on 

which  it  has  been  wound.  Through  this 
an  expanding  "  mandril "  is  passed,  and 
tightened  after  it  is  entered.  It  is  longer 
than  the  width  of  the  toIL,  and  its  extending 
ends,  accurately  turned  as  "  journals "  or 
axles,  fit  into  the  bearings  of  a  pair  of  up- 
rights which  form  the  rear  of  the  framework 
of  the  machine,  and  stand  just  below  the 
tension  roller.  When  in  its  place,  the  man- 
dril is  subject  to  the  action  of  a  self-regu- 
lating spring  break  which  checks  the  ten- 
dency to  irregularity  in  the  "paying  out" 
naturally  arising  from  the  weight  and  mo- 
mentum of  the  roll.  When  the  paper  is  in 
place,  the  free  end  of  the  roll  is  led  over  the 
tension  roller,  through  the  damping  cylinders 
and  between  the  gripping  rollers,  and  then 
the  machine  is  started.  The  paper  passes 
between  the  first  impression  cylinder  and  its 
pressing  cylinder;  after  being  taken  com- 
pletely round  the  impression  cylinder,  it  goes 
between  the  two  pressing  cylinders  to  the 
lower  impression  cylinder,  in  passing  around 
which  the  second  side  is  printed.  The 
printing  being  completed,  the  paper  is 
passed  on  to  the  cutting  cylinders,  one  of 
which  is  fitted  with  a  serrated  steel  knife, 
while  the  other  has  a  corresponding  groove 
or  "  slot,"  into  which  the  knife  works,  cutting 
a  sheet  at  each  revolution.  The  knife  is  so 
shaped  that  it  leaves  a  narrow  slip  at  each 
edge  of  the  sheet  uncut,  that  degree  of  con- 
tinuity being  still  requited  to  ensure  regu- 
larity of  run  over  the  delivery  tapes.  These 
tapes  consist  of  an  upper  and  lower  set, 
between  which  the  outgoing  stream  of 
printed  paper  runs,  being  earned,  so  to 
speak,  on  a  barred  framework  the  width  of 
the  sheet.  Rurming  taut  over  a  series  of 
rollers,  the  tapes  form  an  endless  chain. 
Three  of  the  rollers  are  so  arranged  as  to 
form  an  inclined  plane,  and  in  going  over 
the  highest  of  these  rollers  the  two  sets  of 
tapes  converge,  and  in  doing  so  complete 
the  severance  of  the  sheet,  which  is  then 
canied  down  perpendicularly  until,  as  it  is 
nearing  the  ground,  it  is  thrown  out  by  the 
action  of  a  fingered  "  rocker,"  which,  work- 
ing pendulum  fashion,  and  with  its  fingers 
arranged  to  strike  between  the  tines  of  the 
tapes,  throws  out  a  sheet  at  every  in-and-out 
stroke,  laying  them  in  even  piles  on  saddle- 
shaped  tables  placed  on  either  side  to  re- 
ceive thera. 

Such,  in  very  brief  and  very  general  teiros, 
are  the  leading  features  of  the  manner  in 
which   the   Walter  Press  sccomplishes  its 


work ;  but  we  think  we  may  safely  say  that 
it  is  beyond  the  power  of  mere  words  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  speed,  cer- 
tainty, and  regularity  with  which  all  this  is 
done.  To  realise  this,  the  machine  should 
be  seen  at  work,  and  indeed  at  a  first  glance 
it  is  scarcely  realisable  even  then.  Not  only 
are  the  eyes  dazzled  by  the  sheer  speed,  but 
the  magic-like  sight  ,of  the  raw  material — 
the  paper — being  fed  in  at  one  end  of  the 
machine  and  coming  out  at  the  other  fully 
printed  copies  of  the  Times,  at  the  rate  of  two 
hundred  per  minute,  is  odculated,  for  the 
moment  at  any  rate,  to  dazile  the  mind  alsa 
With  this  marvellous  speed  is  combined  a 
degree  and  uniformity  of  perfection  such  as 
is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  no  other  press. 
Let  any  reader  critically  examine  for  himself 
a  sheet  of  the  Times  or  SaUy  News  (whidi 
latter  paper  is  also  printed  by  Walter 
presses),  and  he  will  at  once  be  struck  with 
the  uniformity  of  impression  visible  in  every 
column  and  line,  and  (where  there  is  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  a  number)  every 
sheet.  There  arc  no  heavily-inked  more  or 
less  blurred  patclies  in  one  part  of  the  paper, 
or  faintly-impressed  more  or  less  illegible 
ones  in  another,  as  might  have  been  seen 
in  these  papers  in  by-gone  days  when  the 
Walter  Press  was  not,  and  may  still  occa- 
sionally be  seen  in  newspapers  still  printed 
by  the  old-fashioned  it^achines.  Such  uni- 
formity, printers  will  tell  you,  is  hard  of 
attainment,  even  with  slow  one-side  printing 
book  machines,  but  it  is  secured  in  the  fast- 
working  Walter  by  a  most  ingenious  and 
workmanlike  arrangement  for  keeping  the 
stereotjqie  plates  evenly  inked.  In  the  ink- 
supply  trough,  which  is  fed  by  a  pumping 
apparatus,  revolves  a  feeding  roller  almost 
in  contact  with  a  "  truei'-edged  knife,  which 
scrapes  off  any  undue  quantity  or  thickness 
of  ink  that  the  feeder  may  take  up.  Work- 
ing lightly  against  the  feeding  roller  b  an 
equalising  roller,  having  a  lateral  as  well  as  a 
revolving  motion — this  motion,  as  even  an 
uninitiated  person  may  understand,  adding 
materially  to  its  powers  of  equalising  the 
film  of  ink.  Following  the  equalising  roller, 
and  working  on  to  each  other,  come  four 
distributing  rollers,  two  of  these  having  also 
a  lateral  motion.  From  the  last  of  these  the 
inking  rollers  take  the  ink,  which  they  in 
turn  spread  over  the  face  of  the  revolving 
stereotype  plates,  with  which  they  are  in 
contact  It  will  be  easily  understood  that 
by  this  means  a  perfect  equalisation  of  dis- 
triburion  is  secured,  and  the  result  is  the 
wonderful  uniformity  of  impression  of  whidi 
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we  have  been  speaking.  In  this  connection 
it  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  self-acting 
feed  of  the  Walter  Press  does  away  with  any 
chance  of  the  "  rumpling"  or  displacement 
which  sometimes  occurs  with  hand -fed  sheets, 
and  results  in  some  reader  finding  a  blank  or 
half-printed  space  in  some  part  of  his  morn- 
ing paper. 

The  means  by  which  the  paper  is  damped 
in  its  passage  through  the  machine  is  also 
notably  ingenious  and  workmanlike.  The 
damping  roller  consists  of  a  metal  cylinder 
perforated  all  over  its  surface,  and  thickly 
wrapped  with  a  soft  absorbent  woollen  mate- 
rial. A  jet  of  steam  plays  into  the  cylinder, 
and,  being  condensed  by  contact  with  the 
metal,  furnishes  a  constant  and  regular 
supply  of  water,  which,  by  the  centrifugal 
force  generated  by  the  revolving  motion  of 
the  cylinder,  is  sprayed  out  through  the  per- 
forated surface,  and  forced  into  die  woollen 
covering,  which  is  thus  kept  thoroughly  and 
evenly  wetted ;  and  the  water  being  warm, 
at  once  strikes  through  the  paper  that  is 
carried  over  the  roller. 

Other  noteworthy  inventions  within  the  in- 
vention in  chief  might  also  be  mentioned, 
for  the  speed  at  which  the  machine  was  to 
work,  and  the  variety  of  processes  it 
intended  to  accomplish,  necessitated 
vention  at  every  step,  and  the  press  is  as 
wonderful  in  its  details  as  in  its  complete- 
ness or  capabilities.  It  is  only  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  details  of  the  machine,  and 
the  many  and  varied  difficulties  they  have 
successfully  overcome,  that  a  just  estimate 
can  be  formed  of  the  patience  and  perse- 
verance, as  well  as  high  inventive  genius 
and  medianical  ability,  that  must  have  been 
brought  to  bear  to  perfect  the  invention  of 
such  a  machine  in  the  short  space  of  three 
years.  That  the  thing  was  achieved  within 
such  a  time  is  to  those  who  understand  the 
difficulties  and  failures  that  as  a  rule  inter- 
vene between  the  first  conception  and  the 
successful  execution  of  a  great  mechanical 
idea,  conclusive  evidence  that  in  this  case  the 
insight  must  have  been  unusually  clear,  the 
theoretical  reasoning  unusually  acute,  the  dis- 
appointments and  barkings -bade  incidental 
to  experimental  processes  in  applied  me- 
chanics unusually  few. 

Any  account  of  the  Walter  Press,  however 
cursory,  would  be  incomplete  without  a  re- 
ference to  the  invention  of  stereotyping, 
without  the  aid  of  which,  cylinder-printing, 
at  anything  like  a  Walter-press  speed,  would 
be  impossible.  This  art,  as  most  of  our 
readers  aic  probably  aware,  consists  in  pro- 


dudng,  by  a  rapid  process  of  metal -casting, 
counterp^uts  of  the  type  forms  set  up  by 
hand  by  the  compositors ;  and  with  the  work 
of  bringing  this  art  to  the  pitch  of  perfection 
to  which  it  has  attained  in  the  present  day, 
the  name  of  Walter  is  honourably  associated. 
The  invention  of  stereotyping  dates  back  to 
about  the  year  1785,  and  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  William  Ged,  a  goldsmith  of  Edin- 
burgh. His  process,  still  used  for  certain 
classes  of  work,  is  known  as  the  stucco  pro- 
cess, stucco  being  the  material  used  to  take 
the  impression  from  the  type  and  form  the 
matrix.  The  stucco  is  poured  on  to  the  face 
of  the  page  of  type,  in  liquid  form,  and 
hardens  in  cooling.  As,  however,  the  stucco 
matrix  cannot  be  bent  into  semicircular  form, 
it  is  useless  for  cylinder-printing,  and  for 
newspaper  work  has  been  entirety  super- 
seded by  the  papUr-meuAi  process,  which, 
though  not  invented,  has  been  chiefly  de- 
veloped and  perfected  in  the  Times  office. 
It  was  first  taken  in  hand  there, — being  at 
that  time  a  recent  and  crude  invention, — - 
during  the  period  of  the  Crimean  War, 
when,  with  all  previously-known  appliances, 
it  was  foimd  impossible  to  complete  the 
daily  publication  of  the  great  journal  before 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  the 
able  hands  of  the  engineers  and  mechani- 
cians of  the  establishment,  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, and  step  by  step  improvements,  gra- 
dually led  up  to  the  admirably  simple,  rapid, 
and  effective  method  used  to  supply  the 
cylindrical  stereotype  plates  for  the  Walter 
Press,  and  of  this  a  brief  description  may  be 
^ven.  The  "foim"  of  type,  as  set  up  by 
the  compositor,  is  oiled  by  means  of  a 
flannel- covered  roller ;  a  wet  sheet,  con- 
sisting of  several  thicknesses  of  soft  paper 
carefully  pasted  together,  is  then  laid  on  the 
oiled  fiice,  and  covered  with  a  blanket  The 
form,  thus  covered,  is  passed  under  rollers, 
which  by  their  pressure  force  the  face  of 
the  type  into  the  paper  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  a  periect  mould  or  matrix  of  the 
form.  Another  sheet  of  paper  is  then 
pasted  upon  the  back  of  the  mould  to 
strengthen  it,  and  the  form,  with  the  soft 
paper  still  upon  it,  is  placed  upon  a  hot 
plate  covered  with  several  folds  of  dry 
blanketing,  and  a  press  screwed  down  on 
the  top.  In  the  space  of  two  or  three 
minutes  the  drying  process  is  completed, 
and  the  mould  lifts  cleanly  o&.  The  edges 
are  their  trimmed,  and  the  papier-machtf 
matrix,  pliant  enough  to  be  bent  into  a 
complete  circle  if  need  were,  is  laid  face 
downward    in    a    semicircular    casting-box. 
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having  a  core  of  the  exact  diameter  of  the 
impression  cylinder  of  the  press.  Metal  just 
hot  enough  to  ran,  and  so  composed  as  to 
solidify  rapidly,  is  poured  into  the  mould, 
and  on  drawing  the  core  a  seraicircolar  cast- 
ing of  the  page  of  type  is  upon  it.  A  sharp 
tap  or  two  brings  it  off,  and  it  is  then  put 
under  an  ing«nious]y- constructed  circular 
saw,  which  cuts  off  the  overflow  metal 
gathered  at  the  edges.  It  is  next  dipped  in 
water  to  accelerate  the  cooling  and  harden 
it  a  little,  and  then  fixed  in  a  small  double- 
tooled  lathe,  a  few  revo'ulions  of  which 
finishes  the  trimming  of  the  edges,  and  cuts 
the  ledges,  which  are  necessary  to  keep  the 
"  dogs,"  by  which  it  is  held  in  place  on  the 
impression  cylinder,  "flush"  with  the  sur- 
face. From  this  lathe  the  plate  paesos  to  a 
revolving  planing  machine  made  to  fit  it. 
In  this  it  is  placed  face  downwards,  so  that 
the  inside  of  the  plate  is  presented  to  the 
cutting  tool  by  which  it  is  "  tmed,''  so  as  to 
ensure  its  having  a  dead  bearing  on  the  im- 
pression cylinder,  for  being  placed  upon 
which  it  is  now  ready. 

Described  in  words,  this  process  may 
perhaps  seem  somewhat  complicated,  but  in 
practice-  it  is  extiemety  simple ;  and  bow 
speedy  it  is  our  readers  may  judge  for  them- 
selves, when  we  tell  them  that  in  the  TTimes 
office,  the  production  of  a  plate  fi'om  first  to 
last  is  the  work  of  only  eight  minutes.  A 
practically  unlimited  number  of  plates  can  be 
cast  from  a  single  matrix,  and  by  keeping  it 
reprints  can  at  any  time  be  made  without  the 
trouble,  expense,  or  delay  of  again  setting  up 
type.  In  conclusion,  as  bearing  on  theques- 
tion  of  economy,  we  may  point  out  that  the 
plates,  after  doing  their  work  for  the  day,  are 
melted  up  again,  and  recast,  so  that  the  same 
metal  may  be  in  use  all  the  year  round. 

When  the  powers  that  be,  in  Printing 
House  Square,  had  decided  upon 'carrying 
out  the  experiments  thkt  have  been  crowned 
by  such  striking  success,  and  as  their  result 
wrought  a  complete  revolution  in  the  art  ot 
newspaper  production,  they  saw  that  it 
would  be  a  material  advantage  to  have  their 
own  workshops,  and  shops  were  accordingly 
erected,  and  fitted  with  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery. It  was  also  determined  to  waste 
no  time  in  making  models,  but  at  once  and 
pcrseveringly  to  "  go  for"  the  thing  actually 
wanted — a  full-sized  working  machine,  ca- 
pable of  doing  all  that  the  Walter  Press  now 
so  deftly  and  swiftly  does.  After  three  years 
of  anxious  toil,  cheered,  however,  l^  con- 
stantly growing  assurance  of  ultimate  triumph, 
the  first  completely  successful  machine  was 


in  1867  got  to  work,  and  by  1869  this  had 
so  far  approved  itself  as  to  justify  Mr.  Walter 
in  having  three  others  made  on  the  pattern 
of  the  fi^t ;  and  in  order  tiiat  this  might  be 
done  promptly,  the  workshops  were  very 
consideraUy  enlarged.  Since  that  time, 
various  improvements  in  details  have  been 
made  in  the  machine.  For  instance,  the 
machines  made  at  a  later  date  for  the 
printing  of  the  Uaiiy  Newt  were  fitted  with 
an  expanding  gear  by  meaas  of  which  the 
sheet  can  at  pleasure  be  printed  in  its 
ordinary  size  of  six  columns,  or  in  seven  or 
eight  columns.  A  still  more  important  addi- 
tion to  the  machine  is  a  foldmg  gear,  by 
which  the  press,  in  addition  to  the  processes 
already  cited,  accomplishes  that  of  delivering 
the  Ttmts  neatly  folded  in  a- size  one-fourth 
of  that  of  its  own  page.  Though  run  at  the 
twelve  thousand  an  hour  rate,  as  a  fak  work- 
ing speed,  the  press  can  and  has  been 
woriced  up .  to  eighteen  thousand  per  hour. 
Such  a  sp>eed  as  this,  however,  if  continued 
day  afler  day,  would  probably  have  a  damaging 
effect  upon  the  nervous  system  of  the  work- 
men attached;  and  in  the  Tima  office,  at 
any  rate,  there  is  no  need  for  a  higher  than 
the  twelve  thousand  speed,  as  at  that  the 
paper  can  be  thrown  off  at  the  rate  of  seventy- 
two  thousand  copies  per  hour,  six  machines 
being  employed.  The  SteltmoM,  as  well  as 
the  IJailjr  Nmis,  is  printed  by  Walter  presses ; 
three  of  them  are  at  work  in  the  Nm>  York 
Times  office,  and  others  are  in  course  of  coo- 
stmction  fear  America.  Among  the  minor 
advantages  ot  the  machine  is  that  of  occupy- 
ing much  less  space  than  the  old  Hoe 
machine.  It  is  about  nineteen  feet  king  by 
six  wide  and  seven  high,  and,  mani^actured  I 
in  the  Tlm^f  worktops,  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  inventor,  is,  as  a  piece  of 
workmanship,  all  that  could  be  desired, 
whether  as  to  strength  or  finish.  -It  is  fu* 
and  away  the  most  economical  printing 
machine  ever  invented.  By  its  aid  the  Ttma 
is  printed  in  less  than  half  the  time  previously 
required,  and  with  a  fifth  of  the  number  of 
hands ;  while  the  loss  on  capital  sunk  in 
the  machinery  displaced  by  it  was,  by  its 
work,  covered  in  a  space  of  two  years. 

Though  generally  regarded  as  exclusively 
a  newspaper  press,  it  has  been  shown  to 
demonstration,  that  the  Walter  can  throw  off 
book  as  n^idly  as  newspaper  work.  It  may 
be  that  to  make  it  specially  suitsble  to  book 
work,  modifications  in  detail  might  be  re- 
quired, but  they  would  only  be  such  as 
would  be  very  simple  matters  to  such  men 
as  the  inventors  of  the  Walter  Press. 
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THE  great  Mahommedan  festival  sacred 
to  5ie-  memory  of  Hosein,  son  of  Ali, 
was  held  in  Bombay  on  the  7th  February, 
1876. 

"The  history  of  Islam,''  says  Macaulay, 
"  contains  nottung  more  touching  than  the 
event  which  gave  rise  to  that  solemnity. 
The  moumhil  legend  relates  how  the  chief 
ot  the  Fatimites,  when  all  his  brave  followers 
had  perished  round  him,,  dranlc  his  latest 
draught  of  water,  and  uttered  his  latest  prayer; 
bow  the  assassiits  carried  his  head  in  triumph; 
how  the  tyrant  smote  the  lifeless  lips  with 
his  staft;  and  how  a  few  old  men  recollected 
with  tears  that  they  had  seen  those  lips 
pressed  to  the  lips  of  the  prophet  of  God. 
Alter  the  lapse  of  oear  twelve  centuries,  the 
recurrence  ot  this  solemn  season  excites  the 
fiercest  and  saddest  emotions  in  the  bosom 
at  the  devout  Moslem  of  India.  They  work 
themselves  up  into  such  agonies  of  rage  and 
lamentation  ^at  some,  it  is  said,  have  given 
up  the  ghost  from  the  mere  efiect  of  mental 
excitement."  1  had  long  wished  to  get  a 
glimpse  into  the  life  of  the  Mahommedan 
faith,  and  to  be  present  at  one  of  their  great 
festivals,  but  it  has  not  been  considered  safe 
for  Europeans  (or  at  least  for  European 
ladies)  to  venture  of  late  into  the  crowd 
during  the  Mohumim,  the  riots  between  the 
Mahommedans  and  Parsees  having  pro- 
duced much  excitement  and  bitter  feding. 
It  may  be  remembned  that  the  government 
of  Bombay  thought  it  necessary  to  forbid  the 
MahtHumedaos  from  carrying  their  "  tabots" 
in  procession  as  usual  in  consequence  of 
these  riots,  and  general  discontent  and  sul- 
lenness  prevailed  in  the  Uahommedan  com- 
munity. This  year,  however,  they  seemed 
to  be  inclined  to  idlow  that  cause  of  com- 
plaint to  be  forgotten ;  they  surprised  us 
with  an  outburst  of  loyalty  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  j  the  mosques  blazed 
with  lights  on  dome  and  minarets,  and  the 
Mahommedans  seemed  to  be  determined 
that  they  were  not  to  be  eclipsed  in  their 
demonstrations  either  by  Hindoo  or  Paisee. 
This  seemed  to  be  a  favourable  rime  for 
being  present  at  the  "  death  of  Hosein."  A 
friend  who  is  personally  acquainted  with 
many  influential  Mahommedans,  arranged 
beforehand  that  we  were  to  be  permitted  to 
enter. 

Down  into  the  heart  of  the  native  city  we 
drove,  where,  in  ^1  the  teeming  crowds  I  did 
not  discover  one  white  face. 


We  were  met  at  the  gate  by  a  Mahom- 
medan gentleman,  the  acquaintance  of  one 
of  our  party,  who  acted  as  our  guide,  and  ex- 
plained the  different  acts  of  the  sacred  drama. 
We  were  much  indebted  to  his  courtesy  ;  in 
our  ignorance  of  Persian,  the  language  in 
which  the  actors  recited,  we  would  have  lost 
the  significance  of  the  scenes,  had  he  not 
been  good  enough  to  explain  and  translate 
for  us.  We  found  two  or  three  Europeans 
besides  ourselves ;  no  ladies  were  present, 
but  we  were  afterwards  joined  by  three. 

We  found  ourselves  in  a  large  upper  storied 
building^  with  a  great  court  in  Uie  centre. 
The  upper  gallery  or  verandah  was  crowded 
with  women  and  children ;  we  could  see  the 
flutter  of  tbeii  gay  dresses,  but  could  not 
distinguish  their  faces.  But  though  they 
were  in  one  sense  unseen,  let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  they  were  unheard  I 

Some  of  the  surrounding  Arabs  were  so 
m^estic-looking  that  my  companion  asked 
if  the  sight  of  the  men  did  not  make  me 
think  of  Abraham  ?  I  could  cmly  reply 
"  Yes,  and  the  sound  of  the  women  makes 
one  think  of  Babel." 

In  the  court  before  us  grew  a  large  banyan- 
tree  ;  clusters  of  human  beings  swarmed  over 
it,  nestled  in  the  lower  branches,  and  clung 
tA  the  upper  ones.  From  the  highest 
branches  large  awnings  were  hung  and 
fastened  to  the  buildings  round  the  court  to 
shelter  the  dense  crowd  below  from  the  sun. 
The  first  glance  at  that  crowd  made  one 
shhier;  there  were  faces  there  that  led  one's 
thoughts  involuntarily  back  to  die  days  of 
the  mutiny.  Others  were  so  beautiful,  so 
strikingly  and  wonderfully  noble,  that  they 
recalled  the  Patriarchs  in  the  picture  Bible, 
over  which  one  pored  in  .'childhood.  There 
were  Persians,  with  clear  cut  and  delicate 
features,  Arabs  with  the  proud  calm  air  of 
sons  of  the  deserts,  and  Africans,  thick-Hpped 
Nubians,  whose  massive  figures  and  sullen 
feces  made  us  congratulate  ourselves  that 
we  were  ensconced  behind  a  stalwart  Briton, 
the  very  embodiment  of  English  power  and 
English  order — the  superintendent  of  police. 
The  tranquil  air  with  which  he  surveyed  the 
crowd,  taking  in  at  a  glance  all  that  was 
going  on,  was  comfortable  to  behold. 

The  performance  did  not  commence  for 
half  an  hour  or  more  after  oar  arrival ;  they 
waited  for  Agha  Khan,  under  whose  special 
direction  and  permission  it  takes  place. 
Agha   Khan  is  the  representative    of   the 
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"  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,"  chief  of  the 
Assassins,  and  as  in  him  I  saw  a  connecting 
link  with  a  wild  page  of  Oriental  story,  I 
pause  to  recall  the  tale  of  the  far-Euned 
garden  of  his  terrible  predecessor.  Deep 
in  a  fertile  valley  the  "  Old  Man  "  planted 
his  garden  of  delights.*  "In  it,"  to  use 
the  quaint  words  of  the  traveller,  Marco 
Polo,  "  were  erected  pavilions  and  palaces 
the  most  elegant  that  can  be  imagined,  all 
covered  with  gilding  and  exquisite  painting." 
It  was  to  be  the  earthly  realisation  of  Ma- 
hommet's  paradise, — 

"  D«p  nie«aowBd,  hippy,  fait,  niih  orcdsrd  lamn, 
And  bovoT  hoUowi  crownad  with  lumaiB  »>*.■' 

By  the  promise  of  admission  to  this 
charmed  spot,  the  "  Old  Man  "  won  slaves 
to  his  wicked  will.  The  only  passport  was 
deeds  of  violence,  the  only  distinction  pre- 
eminence in  crime.  The  Old  Man's  emissaries 
were  the  terror  alike  of  Crusaders  and  Sara- 
.cens,  and  long  is  the  list  of  princes  and 
nobles  who  were  murdered  by  their  hands. 
Conrad  of  Montferrat,  King  of  Jerusalem, 
was  among  their  victims,  and  they  feared  not 
to  attempt  the  life  of  the  great  Saladin  him- 
self. So  rapid  was  the  growth  of  this  king- 
dom of  violence,  that  when,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  it  was  suppressed,  it  numbered  a 
hundred  strong  fortresses.  The  accomplices 
in  crime  of  the  Old  Man  were  known  by  the 
title  of  "  Ashishin,"  and  they  have  left  us  a 
memorial  of  their  evil  deeds  in  the  English 
term  assassin. 

Agha  Khan  is  acknowledged  in  Bombay 
as  "  genuine  heir  and  successor  of  the  Vieux 
de  la  Montaigne"  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Though  shorn  of  temporal  power  he  wields 
spiritual  authority,  and  is  held  in  great 
reverence.  He  is  the  head  of.  the  Shiah 
sect  of  the  Mahommedans,  those  who  adhere 
to  the  family  of  Ali,  and  who  specially  com- 
memorate the  death  of  Hosein.  So  great  is 
the  reverence  in  which  they  hold  him  that 
they  believe  his  power  to  be  almost  miracu- 
lous ;  women  bring  their  sick  infants  and  lay 
them  at  his  feet  in  the  hope  tlut  his  touch 
may  work  a  charm.  The  other  portion  of 
the  Mahommedan  community  in  Bombay, 
the  Suimis,  struggle  against  his  authori^, 
and  protest  against  his  clums,  much  as 
Protestants  do  gainst  the  spiritual  claims  of 
the  Pope.  Agha  Khan  is  a  picturesque  look- 
ing old  man,  with  a  keen,  penetrating  eye, 
and  a  long  beard.  He  arranges  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  sacred  drama,  and  chooses 
the  performers ;  these  are  not  hereditary  nor 


*  S«  tho  "  Book  of  Ser  Marc 
ilb  lalubls  noIc>,  bj  Col.  Hei 


official,  but  the  younger  members  oi  dis- 
tinguished Mahommedan  ^imilies,  and  some 
of  Agfaa  Khan's  grandchildren  are  among 
the  actors. 

AAer  Agha  Khan  had  seated  himself  a 
general  silence  prevailed ;  the  loud  reading 
of  the  Koran  to  the  men  on  one  side  ceased ; 
the  chattering  of  the  women  above  died 
away,  and  a  general  hush  of  expectation 
followed. 

A  path  having  been  made  through  the 
crowd,  Hosein  slowly  enters.  He  seats 
himself  on  a  raised  platform  in  the  centre, 
where  a  space  is  kept  clear.  He  is  accom- 
panied by  a  veiled  figure,  personating  his 
sister,  and  is  followed  by  a  troop  of  little 
children.  "  Hosein,"  we  acknowledge  after 
a  glance,  has  been  well  chosen  j  he  is  a 
noble  and  dignifiM -looking  young  man  ;  the 
so-called  sister  is  rather  gaunt,  and  ye  mar- 
vel how  the  little  children  have  been  trained 
to  perform  their  part  widi  such  perfect  com- 
posure, undismayed  by  the  dense  crowd 
around  them.  Suddenly  a  warrior  starts 
from  the  crowd  brandishing'  a  sword ;  he 
loudly  calls  upon  Hosein  to  go  forth  to  battle; 
with  many  protestations  he  entreats  him  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  anny  which 
only  awaits  his  presence  and  is  ready  to 
follow  him.  This,  our  Mahommedan  friend 
explains  to  us,  is  a  plot  for  Hosein's  life,  the 
army  are  traitors.  After  the  warrior  has 
ceased  the  sister  rises ;  in  a  loud,  pathetic, 
wailing  voice  she  implores  him  not  to  listen 
to  the  call  of  the  soldier ;  seating  herself  on 
the  ground,  she  pours  dust  on  her  head, 
kisses  his  dress,  clings  to  his  feet,  beats  her 
breast  and  weeps.  She  implores  him  to  re- 
member that  he  is  their  only  hope,  and  warns 
him  that  if  he  goes  forth  with  the  army  he 
must  die.  Hosein'  replies  that  he  knows 
that  death  awaits  him,  that  God  has  revealed 
to  him  that  he  must  die,  but  that  his  death 
will  bring  good  to  the  nation,  that  it  will  do 
more  for  them  than  his  hfe,  and  that  he  sub- 
mits himself  to  the  will  of  God. 

The  children  then  come  forward ;  throw- 
ing themselves  before  their  ^tfacr  they  im- 
plore him  not  to  leave  them ;  they  cling  to 
his  feet  and  beseech  him  to  stay.  He  replies 
to  them  as  before.  Long  and  tenderly  the 
sister  pleads,  but  finding  it  of  no  avail  she  at 
last  unfolds  from  her  breast  her  last  gift  and 
lays  it  at  his  feet — his  shroud.  He  lays 
aside  his  long  loose  robe,  draws  on  the  white 
shroud,  and  calls  for  his  horse.  A  pure 
white  Arab  is  now  led  in ;  standing  under 
the  great  tree,  with  its  crowded  branches,  it 
seemed  startled  and  frightened,  but  I  never 
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saw  a  more  beautiful  creature.  As  they 
begin  to  saddle  the  horse,  Hosein's  sister 
rushes  fonvard,  no  hands  but  hers  must  do 
anything  for  him  now.  A  long  farewell 
follows  and  he  mounts  his  steed,  but  his 
children  cannot  let  him  go,  they  cUng  to  him 

I ;  springing  down  he  embraces  them  once 
more,  and  lifts  them,  one  by  one,  on  the 
raised  platform,  then  while  the  htlie  ones 
ate  all  huddled  together  he  snatches  up  a 
curtain,  throws  it  over  them  all  that  they  may 
not  see  him  depart,  and  rides  away. 

A    low    suppressed    sobbing    sound    had 


gradually  been  arising  during  this  scene,  a 
sound  rather  to  be  felt  than  heard,  the  emotion 
of  a  great  crowd.  Now,  as  Hosein  rides 
away,  the  tide  of  sorrow  bursts  forth  in  a 
perfect  storm  of  grief  Young  men  beat  their 
breasts,  gesticulated,  and  sobbed  ;  old  men 
sitting  more  quietly  wept  bitterly.  How 
seldom  do  we  see  the  aged  weep !  One 
imagines  that  life's  sorrows  must  be  less 
bitter,  or  tears  more  precious  as  life  advances  ; 
yet  here  1  watched  old  men  shedding  floods 
of  tears  over  an  event  that  happened  twelve 
centuries  ago !  ■ 


The  comment  of  our  Mahommedan  guide  ; 
was  like  an  echo  of  our  own  holiest  and  ] 
most  cherished  belief, — "  it  was  because  he  | 
gave  his  life ;  he  knew  he  should  die  ;  he  I 
was  willing  to  resign  himself  to  the  will  of| 
God ;  an  angel  otfered  to  fight  for  him,  he  J 
refused  supernatural  help,  be  gave  his  life  1 
wilhngly  in  obedience  to  God  "  !  All  those  ' 
comments  were  interrupted  by  tears. 

And  now  we  have  the  closing  scene.  A 
procession  slowly  enters  with  the  banners  of 
an  armjr ;  lofty  banners  with  rich  colours  are 
borne  in,  they  are  followed  by  a  bier. 
Hosein  lies  dead.    The  bier  is  carried  aloft 

XVlI-49 


on  men's  shoulders,  at  the  foot  sits  the 
sister,  her  face  covered  in  an  attitude  of 
extreme  grief,  A  white  sheet  sprinkled  with 
blood  covers  the  dead  man  ;  on  his  breast 
sit  two  white  doves,  and  ns  they  flutter 
their  snowy  wings  we  see  that  they  arc 
dabbled  with  blood.  The  little  children 
follow  on  led  horses ;  they  are  supposed  to 
be  dying,  having  been  murdered  after  their 
father  left  them  according  to  the  legend. 
The  children  are  a  horrid  sight,  being  repre- 
sented with  blood  streaming  down  over  their 
wan  little  faces.  The  bier,  followed  by  the 
children,  is  slowly  carried  round  and  round 
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the  court.  After  the  bier  was  brought  in  an 
extraordinary  multitude  of  between  two  and 
three  hundred  men  rushed  into  the  midst 
of  the  assembly.  They  were  stripped  to  the 
waist,  and  threw  up  their  arms  wildly, 
lamenting  and  wailing  and  beating  themselves 
fiercely  on  the  breast,  arms,  shoulders,  and 
head.  It  was  explained  to  us  that  those 
men  were  wailing  for  Hosein  and  repenting 
for  their  sins  ;  and  we  were  assured  that  the 
part  of  the  body  which  they  struck  would 
never  be  burned  by  the  flames  of  hell ! 

As  the  bier  was  carried  out,  we  were  told 
that  we  had  better  slip  quietly  away,  which 
we  at  once  did,  wishing  to  escape  before  the 
rush  of  the  crowd  commenced. 

Pondering  deeply  on  the  exciting  scene  we 
had  just  witnessed,  the  &rst  question  that 
suggested  itself  was  this,  where  did  they  get 
that  wild  devotion  to  the  idea  of  self- 
sacrifice  ?  Professor  MaxMiiller  reminds  us, 
in  his  recent  lectures  on  Missions,  that 
Mahomroedanism  is  inexplicable  without 
Christianity,  and  doubtless  many  of  the 
nobler  sentiments  expressed  at  this  ceremony 
seemed  but  the  reflection  of  our  faith.  The 
death  of  Hosein  seems  to  have  been  brought 
into  special  prominence  from  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  It  may  have  been  that  the  story 
of  the  Cross  was  seen  to  wield  so  strange  a 
power  over  the  minds  of  men  that  the 
Mussulman  found  it  needfiU  to  claim  for  his 
hero  also,  the  glory  of  having  "  laid  down  his 
life  for  his  friend."  If  this  was  the  history 
of  the  commemoration  and  the  emotion  that 
accornpanies  it,  we  may  regard  it  "as  one  of 
the  indirect  benefits  of  Christianity."  For 
surely  we  may  admit  that  it  is  well  for  man 
to  be  reminded  by  any  and  every  voice,  that 
in  resignation  to  God  and  love  to  man  is  hia 
highest  life.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  ideas 
embodied  in  the  representation  of  the  death 
of  Hosein,  are  not  borrowed  from  Christianity, 
we  must  regard  them  as  a  spontaneous 
tribute  of  human  nature  to  self-sacrifice  as  the 
highest  effort  of  which  it  is  capable.  The 
idea  of  sacrifice  was  familiar  to  the  Mahom- 
medan  from  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  church,  and 
going  back  still  further,  beyond  the  period 
of  temple  or  tabernacle,  the  legend  still 
lingered  in  the  desert  of  Abraham  having 
been  called  on  to  offer  up  his  son.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  Mahommedan  claims 
that  mysterious  story  as  an  episode  in  the 
life  of  Ishmael.  We  have  heard  the  late 
lamented  Dr.  John  Wilson  tell  how  more 
than  once  in  conversation  with  Arabs,  he  was 
I  abruptly  interrupted  with  the  question, 
I  "  Which  of  his  sons  was  Abraham  called  on 


to  sacrifice?"  When  in  accordance  with 
our  scripture  he  replied  "  Isaac,"  they 
indignantly  exclaimed,  "  You  know  nothing 
of  it,  it  was  Ishmael ; — Ishmael  was  the  dearly 
beloved,  it  was  Ishmael  that  Abraham  was 
called  on  to  sacrifice ;  it  was  Ishmael  who 
suffered  himself  to  be  bound  and  whom  God 
saved."  The  idea  was  thus  familiar  to  them 
that  God  will  provide  for  himself  a  sacrifice. 
The  itmocent  children  and  the  white  doves 
represented  as  suffering  in  some  mysterious 
way  for  others,  are  in  harmony  with  that  idea. 
The  doves  used  in  the  services  of  the  Jewish 
temple,  probably  suggested  their  introduction 
in  the  ceremony. 

The  representation  of  the  death  of  Hosein 
appears  to  supply  an  element  which  would 
otherwise  be  lacking  in  the  Mahommedan 
faith,  but  without  which  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  it  could  retain  its  hold  on 
the  people.  Without  the  aid  of  sacraments 
or  of  images,  giving  no  sign  by  miracles  or 
wonders,  there  would  seem  at  first  sight  to 
be  nothing  in  a  mystical  monotheism  to 
arouse  popular  enthusiasm,  it  seems  so  far 
distant  from  human  life  and  sympathy. 

The  history  of  Hosein  presents  men  with 
human  excellence  which  they  can  appreciate ; 
his  death  oSers  them  food  for  human  pity. 
It  gives  also  an  occasion  for  the  full  expres- 
sion of  popular  emotion.  To  this  no  doubt 
is  attributable  the  influence  that  this  history 
exerts  on  the  minds  of  the  Shiahs.  Another 
source  of  the  popularity  of  this  commemora- 
tion may  also  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  is  all 
easily  uaderstood;  not  only  are  the  odes  and 
orations  spokeft  in  a  modem  language, — 
no  dead  language  such  as  Zend  or  Latin 
having  been  employed  in  any  part  of  the 
performance, — but  as  these  odes  are  com- 
posed anew  every  year,  they  avoid  the 
danger  of  weakening  the  effect  by  stereotyped 
expressions.  They  adhere  rigidly,  we  are 
told,  to  the  facts  as  handed  down  to  them, 
but  each  generation  tells  the  tale  in  its  own 
words.  Alas  that  a  tale  so  pathetic  should 
so  often  have  been  a  prelude  to  deeds  of 
violence  I  Alas  that  in  the  history  of  this 
world  we  should  find  that  religious  zeal  has 
too  often  gone  hand-in-hand  with  bigotry  and 
cruelly  !  Yet  we  may  hope  that  the  evil  has 
not  been  unmixed  with  good.  The  repre- 
sentation of  resignation  and  self-sacrifice 
should  appeal  to  men's  best  impulses,  and 
we  may  surely  believe  that  there  are  noble 
spirits  among  the  followers  of  "  the  Prophet " 
who  have  become  nobler  in  contemplating 
the  death  of  Hosein,  son  of  Ali 

J.   B. 
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"  T   ION  stories"  have  a  great  chann  for 

J—*  even  the  most  pacific  members  of  the 
commnnity ;  the  hunting  instinct  survives  in 
most  of  us  (though  with  some  it  may  take  the 
form  of  3  chase  after  china,  or  etchings,  or  old 
oak  furniture).  And  of  all  hunts,  the  most 
exciting  has  ^ways  been  that  of  the  king  of 
beasts,  who  was  supposed  to  have  a  more 
"  noble  "  nature  thaji  the  tiger,  to  be  more 
interesting  in  every  way  than  the  rhinoceros 
or  the  hippopotamus,  and  to  be  more  "gene- 
rous" than  panthers  and  bears.  He  is  the 
emblem  of  power  in  the  most  ancient  records 
of  om'  race  "  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp," 
"  He  couched  as  a  lion,  and  as  an  old  lion  : 
who  shall  rouse  him  up?"  "Who  shall  daie 
to  awake  him  ?  "  is  the  French  version. 

The  "  four  beasts  with  four  faces,"  which 
in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  uphold  the  throne 
of  the  Most  High,  are  supposed  each  to  re- 
present the  chief  of  its  species,  the  lion  of 
wild  beasts,  the  ox  of  domestic  animals,  the 
eagle  of  birds,  and  man  of  all  creatures. 

There  seems  to  be  no  particular  reason 
why  the  lion  was  allotted  to  St  Mark,  in  the 
distribution  of  these  emblems  among  the 
four  Evangelists,  but  it  always  figures  by 
his  side  in  all  pictures  and  statues  of  the 
authors  of  the  Gospels,  and  is  immortalised 
in  this  capacity  as  the  guardian  of  Venice,  in 
every  possible  position,  high  in  air  on  the 
column  overlooking  the  Lagunes,  in  costly 
mosaics  on  pavement  and  dome  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Sl  Mark — in  public  documents  and 
private  missals,  while  two  great  stone  lions 
brought  from  ancient  Greece  guard  the  gate 
of  the  Arsenal 

He  is  even  the  emblem  of  the  Saviour  in 
the  Apocalypse,  where  "  the  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Jndah  "  is  said  to  have  "  prevailed. 

In  Pagan  antiquity  he  is  the  attribute  of 
power,  and  is  the  "sign  of  the  strong  gods," 
such  as  Cybelc  and  Hercules.  The  statues 
of  lions  placed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in 
front  of  their  temples  were  intended  as  em- 
blems of  vigilance  ;  they  were  supposed  "  to 
sleep  with  their  eyes  open," 

In  later  times  a  hon  was  generally  sculp- 
tured at  the  foot  of  efligies  of  the  great 
potentates  of  the  middle  ages,  as  a  visible 
sign  of  their  power,  while  on  the  tombs  of 
the  saints  he  is  given  as  emblematic  of  a 
moral  conquest  over  the  power  of  the  demon. 
This  has  been  translated  in  various  legends 
into  a  literal  taming  of  a  literal  lion,  as  in 
the  story  of  St.  Jerome  in  the  Syrian  desert, 
and  of  St  Simeon,  where  lions  wait  upon 


the  pious  hermits,  bring  them  food,  and  per^ 
form  for  them  all  menial  offices,  the  well- 
known  anecdote  of  Androcles  having  appa- 
rently served  as  a  model.  When  St.  Paul 
the  hermit  died,  St  Anthony,  who  was  pay- 
ing him  a  visit,  "being  a  weak  old  man, 
was  unable  to  bury  him,  when  two  lions  came 
from  the  desert  and  dug  the  grave  with  their 
paws,  deposited  the  body  in  it,  raised  a  loud 
bowl  of  lamentation,  and  then  knelt  down 
before  St  Anthony,  to  beg  his  blessing."  In 
another  legend  Che  lion  figures  as  discovering 
and  unearthing  the  relics  of  St.  Mary  the 
Egyptian,  which  had  been  lost  sight  of. 

The  poetic  version  of  the  idea  of  the 
triumph  of  purity  over  brute  force,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  beautiful  type  of  Una  and  her 
lion. 

Lastly,  he  figures  among  the  heraldic 
supporters  of  our  own  Crown,  where  he  is 
understood  to  signify  all  kinds  of  great  and 
noble  qualities. 

As  civilisation  gradually  encroaches  on 
the  vast  deserts  and  sohtudes  which  are 
necessary  for  the  existence  of  the  animal  in 
a  wild  state,  he  is  becoming  more  and  more 
rare,  and  the  man  who  has  seen  a  lion 
(free)  will  soon  be  as  remarkable  as  the 
beast  himself.  Even  Lieutenant  Cameron, 
in  his  journey  across  Africa,  of  thousands  of 
miles  and  occupying  two  years  and  seven 
months,  seems  to  have  come  across  him  only 
on  one  occasion,  when  very  earh  in  the 
morning  he  saw  a  lion  and  his  wife  slouching 
slowly  along  the  top  of  a  low  hill,  having 
evidendy  had  a  night  of  it,  and  returning 
home  to  their  lair  tired  and  sleepy,  when  the 
sun  rose.  He  says  they  "  looked  like  a 
couple  of  over-grown  sheep,"  a  most  un- 
heroic  comparison  I 

Here  are  first  two  stories  concerning 
caged  lions.  There  was  recently  an  old 
lioness  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  Dublin, 
who  fell  sick.  (This  institution  is  eminently 
successfiil  in  rearing  cubs,  which  are  sold  to 
different  mtfnageries  at  great  prices,  a  hun- 
dred pounds  or  more,  and  we  may  come  at 
last  to  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  animal  to 
such  rather  ignoble  sources.)  As  the  poor 
lioness  became  more  and  more  infirm,  the 
rats,  which  were  tempted  into  the  den  by  the 
pieces  of  flesh  lying  about  it,  grew  so  bold 
that  at  last  they  b^an  to  nibble  her  majesty's 
poor  old  toes,  and  troubled  her  exceedingly. 
A  little  terrier  was  put  into  the  cage  to  keep 
them  in  order ;  but  the  lioness  resented  his 
entrance  and  showed  her  dislike  io  every 
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sort  of  way.  At  length,  however,  she  saw 
the  dog  catch  a  rat,  when  its  raiton  tfltre 
seemed  to  strike  her.  She  became  exceed- 
ingly attached  to  her  little  protector,  let  him 
sleep  upon  her  front  paws,  right  under  her 
nose,  every  night  for  warmth,  a  place  of 
honour,  no  doubt,  if  a  somewhat  alarming 
one,  and  testified  her  tender  affection  for 
him  continually  until  her  death. 

The  second  relates  to  a  French  lion,  or  at 
least  a  lion  in  a  French  menagerie,  whose 
actions,  as  is  the  fashion  of  his  adopted 
country,  were  more  sensational  and  dramatic 
than  with  us  1  Edgar  Quinet  in  his  journal 
tells  how  one  day  he  went  with  the  naturalist 
M.  Gcoffroi  de  St.  Hilaire  to  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  "  In  one  of  the  cages  were  a  lion 
and  a  lioness  together.  They  were  standing 
up,  quite  motionless,  and  seemed  not  even  to 
see  us.  Presently  the  lion,  lifting  up  his 
great  paw,  placed  it  slowly  and  softly  on  the 
forehead  of  the  lioness,  and  both  continued 
in  the  same  attitude  as  long  as  we  remained 
before  them.  What  was  intended  by  the 
gesture  7  A  painter  who  should  have  desired 
to  represent  calm  grief  and  the  deepest  com- 
passion, could  not  have  invented  anything 
more  striking.  'What  does  it  mean?'  said 
I  to  Geoffroi.  '  Their  lion  whelp  died 
this  morning,'  replied  he.  Then  I  under- 
stood what  I  saw ;  pity,  good-will,  sympathy, 
all  these  sentiments  might  be  read  in  those 
fierce  countenances." 

My  third  story  was  told  by  that  Nestor 
among  missionaries,  one  of  the  earliest  and 
best  workers  in  Africa,  who  is  like  a  fine  old 
lion  himself.  It  was  related  to  him  by  the 
people  of  the  Bechuana  tribe,  among  whom 
he  worked  so  long  and  so  .zealously.  The 
[acuity  of  memory,  cultivated  by  constant 
practice,  is  much  developed  and  very  vivid 
among  a  people  who  have  no  written  records, 
as  was  the  case  among  our  own  forefathers, 
and  indeed  in  al!  early  civilisations.  Long 
poems  and  stories  are  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  with  great  accuracy, 
and  no  assistance  whatever  from  letters — 
Iliads  and  Odysseys,  stories  of  gods  and 
heroes,  of  different  degrees  of  value. 

Among  the  African  Uibes  the  relations  often 
take  the  form  of  struggles  with  wild  beasts, 
and  are  given  with  an  immense  amount  of 
minute  and  picturesque  description. 

Once  in  Bechuana  not  long  ago  there  was 
a  woman,  a  captive  from  another  tribe,  whose 
husband  had  gone  forth  to  fight,  and  she  went 
and  stood  to  see  (hem  return  from  the  battle, 
and  there  came  one  holding  up  a  spear  to 
sjiow  they  had  been  beaten,  but  he  knew 


nothing  of  the  fate  of  the  man,  and  again 
another  passed  by,  and  he  too  h^  no  news, 
but  at  last  came  one  and  totd  that  he  was 
dead.  And  she  tore  her  hair  and  threw 
herself  on  the  ground  and  bewailed,  and 
called  on  the  wind  not  to  blow,  that  her  sighs 
might  be  heard,  and  for  the  rain  to  cease,  for 
her  tears  would  water  the  ground.  And  she 
had  two  children  left  to  her,  a  little  girl  of 
five,  and  an  older  boy  about  eight,  and  she 
consulted  them,  and  said, "  I  want  to  go  back 
to  my  old  place,  I  hear  that  those  are  come 
there  who  can  make  men  wise  "  (the  mission- 
aries). Children  have  a  voice  in  Bechuana 
when  very  young,  particularly  the  male  child 
of  a  widowed  mother.  So  when  they  con- 
sented, all  three  set  forth  together,  carrying 
their  few  goods,  and  a  little  dry  food  of  meal. 
It  was  a  hard  way,  for  they  had  to  pass 
through  the  thick  "  bush,"  and  places  where 
it  was  known  that  the  wild  beasts  abide. 

"What  should  you  do  if  you  met  any," 
said  Dr.  Moffat  to  the  narrators. 

"Set  fire   to  the  grass  if  we  could  and 
shout,"  was  the  answer. 

Very  small  children  will  walk  sometimes 
as  much  as  twenty  miles  in  a  day,  hut  at 
length  the  two  were  quite  tired  out  and  could 
get  no  further,  and  she  set  them  down  under 
a  tree  and  told  them  to  rest  while  she  went 
to  look  for  water,  so  that  they  might  make  a 
fire  and  cook  some  pulse,  and  then  go  on 
again  refreshed.  She  was  long  away,  and 
they  grew  frightened  and  hungry,  and  set  off 
to  look  for  her,  crying,  "  Ma,"  the  word  there 
also  for  mother,  with  one  ol  their  thirty-two 
pronouns  added  to  it,  as  tised  by  the  little 
girl,  and  "Ma,"  with  another  pronoun,  by 
the  boy.  But  there  was  no  answer,  and  the 
two  little  ones  grew  more  and  more  restless 
id  went  farther  and  farther  afield,  and  were 
on  lost  in  the  low  bushes  and  scrab. 
Presently  back  came  the  mother — and  the 
old  narrator  enacted  the  scene  as  the 
legroes  had  given  it,  so  that  it  seemed  to  pass 
belore  one's  eyes — "she  ran  this  way  and 
then  turned  again  to  that  side,  and  again 
went  forward,  throwing  hersell  on  the  ground 
to  see  il  she  could  find  the  print  of  their  little 
feet,  and  calling  to  them  with  all  her  voice. 
But  there  was  no  reply.  At  iengtJi,  madly 
rushing  to  and  fro,  she  came  out  on  a  bare 
level  jjlain  beyond  the  '  bush,'  where  there 
was  no  cover  whatever,  and  there  she  saw 
her  two  little  ones,  hand  in  hand,  going  along 
forlornly  and  slowly,  and  some  distance  off  a 
large  lion  walking  quietly  forward  to  meet 
them.  The  children  took  him  for  a  great 
yellow  calf,  they  told  afterwards,  and  were 
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not  a  bit  frightened.  She  knew  that  if  she 
called  them  and  made  them  run  to  her,  the 
nature  of  the  lion  is  immediately  to  pursue 
the  flying,  and  he  would  be  upon  them  in  2 
second.  She  rushed  forwards,  therefore,  at 
her  utmost  pace,  and  got  between  them  and 
him.  Then  she  called  loudly,  '  Lion,  lion, 
lion  I  run  and  hide  ! '  and  the  little  ones  set 
oif  as  hard  as  they  could  and  concealed 
themselves  among  the  bushes." 

Meantime  she  went  on  facing  the  great 
beast,  who  was  still  walking  leisurely  for- 
wards, probably  much  astonished  to  see  any 
one  who  did  not  fiy  from  his  lionship.  Then 
she  began  to  abuse  him  with  all  the  bad 
epithets  in  Bechuana  (and  it  is  very  rich  in 
them).  "  You  brute  !  you  rascal !  you  blood- 
thirs^  wretch  I  you  slayer  and  robber  of 
other  folk's  goods.  You  want  to  murder  my 
children,  you  bloodsucker,  you  villain ! " 
cried  slie.  She  was  now  within  thirty  or  forty 
feet  of  him,  and  she  shook  her  fist  in  his  face 
and  threw  her  arms  over  her  head,  and  never 
ceased  gesticulating  and  scolding,  and  raving 
and  cursing. 

The  lion  stood  still  and  swung  his  tail 
from  side  to  side,  backwards  and  forwards, 
always  a  sign  that  his  wrath  is  rising  (and 
the  narrator  imitated  the  heavy  motion),  and 
looked  full  at  her.  Presently,  as  she  got 
hotter  and  hotter  in  her  wrath,  he  shook  the 
long  tawny  mane  of  his  great  big  head,  and 
sUU  he  looked  full  at  her,  and  still  she 
stormed  on. 

At  length  be  lay  down  right  opposite  her, 


resting  the  mighty  head  upon  his  fore  paws, 
the  heavy  thud  of  the  tail  on  the  ground  was 
heard,  and  still  he  never  took  his  eyes  off 
her,  nor  she  off  him.  If  even  for  a  moment 
she  had  left  hold,  as  it  were,  with  her  eyes, 
she  knew  that  at  two  bounds  he  would  be 
upon  her,  and  after  her  would  have  followed 
and  devoured  her  children.  At  last  he  rose 
up  again  and  began  once  more  to  swing  his 
tail  backwards  and  forwards,  but  now  a  little 
undecidedly ;  and  then  as  she  still  held  on 
with  her  vehement  objurgations,  he  turned 
away  from  her  tongue  and  began  to  walk 
quietly  off,  wondering  probably  not  a  little, 
as  having  never  been  so  outfaced  by  man, 
woman,  or  beast  before. 

She  remained  without  stirring  on  the 
same  spot  (which  must  have  been  the  most 
difficult  effort  of  all),  as  she  watched  him  gra- 
dually retreating  farther  and  farther,  growing 
less  and  less  on  the  bare  plain.  Once  he 
turned  and  looked  back  to  see  what  she  was 
about.  If  even  then  she  had  begun  to  move 
it  was  all  over  with  her  and  her  children, 
he  would  have  been  after  them  like  lightning ; 
but  she  kept  her  ground  till  the  mighty  beast 
disappeared  quite  in  the  distance,  among 
some  low  sand  hills  and  prickly  bushes. 
Then  she  set  off,  rejoined  her  children,  and 
did  not  stop  for  food  or  rest,  but  hurried  on 
tin  they  reached  her  old  tribe  in  safety— a 
magnanimous  hero  of  a  woman. 

"  It  was  not  a  pleasant  position  to  be  in, 
there  in  front  of  the  lion — I  know  what  it 
is  1 "  added  the  old  man  significantly. 

F.    P.    VERNEY. 
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TRAVELLERS  leaving  Dover  for  the 
Continent  may  perceive  on  clear, 
bright  nights,  two  brilliajit  points  of  light 
shining  over  the  Channel  from  the  direction 
of  the  South  Foreland.  These  proceed  from 
two  lighthouses  placed  one  above  the  other 
on  the  chalk  cliffs  of  that  promontory. 
Standing  in  the  lamp-room  of  the  lighthouse, 
and  looking  out  over  the  water,  we  can  dis- 
cern, some  eight  or  ten  miles  away,  a  small 
one-masted  ship,  marking  the  edge  of  the 
much-dreaded  Goodwin  Sands ;  serving  also 
as  a  fog-signal  station,  to  warn  by  sound  when 
the  most  powerful  electric  light  is  unable  to 
pierce  the  fog.  Our  knowledge  of  "  sound 
signals "  has  recently  been  much  extended, 
nay,  revolvlionised  is  not  too  much  to  say,  by 
Professor  Tyndall's  researches,  carried  on  at 
the  South  Foreland  Lighthouse.    The  per- 


fect arrangement  of  the  lighthouse  is  attained 
by  joining  the  electrical  discoveries  of  Faraday 
with  the  optical  knowledge  of  Fresnel.  It  is 
our  purpose  to  give  in  this  paper  some  ac- 
count of  the  discoveries  of  these  men  of 
science,  showmg,  as  they  do  yet  again,  that 
experiments  apparently  purposeless  and  un- 
meaning may  contain  within  them  the  germ 
of  usefulness  to  mankind  and  magnificent 
practical  results. 

That  some  provision  is  necessary  during 
foggy  weather,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  last  ten  years  as  many  as  two 
hundred  and  seventy-three  wrecks  have  taken 
place  on  our  own  coasts  at  times  when  light- 
signals  have  been  useless.  However,  owing 
to  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  warnings  by 
sound,  and  discrepant  statements  as  to  the 
range  at  which  they  could  be  heard,  this 
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method  of  sigoalting  was  (ailing  into  dis- 
TCputc.  In  this  condition  of  the  question. 
Professor  Tyndall,  at  the  instance  of  the  Tri- 
nity House,  undertook  the  investigation  of 
Ihe  subject.  Until  very  recently  it  was 
considered  that  the  optical  transparency  of 
the  atmosphere  was  directly  connected  with 
its  power  of  transmitting  sound,  so  that  a 
clear  air  was  thought  to  be  the  most  favour- 
able acoustic  medium.  It  was  also  held  that 
fog,  being  a  collection  of  minute  liquid  par- 
ticles, from  which  the  sound  could  be  reflected, 
was  therefore  adamper  of  sound.  Both  views 
were  by  this  investigation  shown  to  be  false. 

Humboldt  had  noticed  that  the  falls  of  the 
Orinoco  sounded  louder  by  night  than  by  day, 
and  he  concluded,  from  thermomelric  expe- 
riments, that  the  convection  currents  of  the 
atmosphere  during  the  day  caused  the  sound 
to  be  deadened  by  reflection  at  the  limiting 
surfaces  of  these  different  layers  of  aii. 
Tyndall  applied  this  principle  to  explain  the 
extraordinaiy  quenching  of  the  sounds  of  the 
fog-horn  at  distances  of  less  than  three  miles, 
when  the  air  was  dearest,  and  the  apparatus 
produdng  the  sound  was  plainly  visible.  He 
conceived  that  between  his  position  and  the 
source  of  sound  unequal  evaporation  from 
the  sea  created  mixtures  of  air  and  vapour  of 
varying  density,  from  which  the  sound  was 
reflected.  If  this  was  so,  he  argued  that 
echoes  should  be  heard,  produced  by  the 
reflection  from  these  "  acoustic  clouds."  On 
placing  himself  behind  the  source  of  sound, 
his  inference  was  confirmed.  He  sums  up 
his  observations  on  this  point  in  the  following 
words :  "  Whatever  might  be  the  state  of  the 
weather,  cloudy  or  serene,  stormy  or  calm, 
the  aerial  echoes,  though  vaiying  in  strength 
and  duration  from  day  to  day,  were  never 
absent ;  and  on  many  days,  under  a  perfectly 
dear  sky,  they  reached  (in  the  case  of  the 
syren)  an  astonishing  intensity." 

But  the  special  merit  of  Tyndall's  researches 
is  the  devising  a  means  for  testing  these  views 
by  means  of  experiments.  Using  a  sensitive 
Hame,  and  causing  a  number  of  layers  of  gas, 
with  such  different  specific  gravities  as  car- 
bonic add  and  coal  gas,  to  be  interposed 
between  it  and  the  source  of  sound,  he  found 
that  the  waves  of  sound  were  unable  to  pene- 
trate these  layers  and  affect  the  flame.  He 
then  carried  his  experiment  a  step  further  by 
interposing — first,  layers  of  air  of  different 
density,  and  tJien  air  charged  with  water 
vapour  and  other  more  volatile  liquids ;  in 
these  cases  also  the  same  eifecl  was  pro- 
duced. Next,  he  showed  that  reflection  did 
actually  take  place  according  to  the  ordinary 


law  for  light,  heat,  and  sound.  It  most 
be  premised  that  in  the  experiments  above 
mentioned,  by  skilful  manipulation,  one  layer 
of  heated  gas  or  air  charged  with  vapour  was 
found  sufficient  to  intercept  the  sound  waves. 
The  apparatus  used  to  show  reflection  was  as 
follows  ; — -Two  tin  tubes,  open  at  both  ends, 
and  about  two  feet  long,  were  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  V,  across  the  near  ends  of  which 
air  of  a  different  density  to  the  rest  was  caused 
to  rise.  A  bell,  or  high-pitched  reed  to  pro-  j 
duce  sound  waves  was  placed  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  tubes ;  and  at  the  corresponding 
end  of  the  other,  but  screened  from  the  direct 
action  of  the  waves  of  sound,  was  placed  a 
sensitive  flame.  When  the  sound  was  pro- 
duced, it  was  (as  before)  found  incapable  of 
affecting  a  sensitive  flame  placed  beyond  the 
layer  of  light  air  ;  but  reflected  from  this  down 
the  other  tube,  it  threw  the  sensitive  flame 
placed  there  into  violent  agitation.  This  in- 
vestigation shows  then,  that  a  non-homo- 
geneous medium,  though  optically  transparent, 
may  be  acoustically  opaque. 

Next  he  destroyed  the  doctrine,  prevalent 
since  the  time  of  Derham,  that  fog,  rain,  snow, 
and  hail  were  dampers  of  sound.  Observa- 
tions in  London  and  at  the  South  Foreland 
showed  that  after  rain,  hail,  and  snow,  sounds 
rose  perceptibly  in  power;  they  showed  also 
that  fog  did  not  intercept  sound,  because  of 
the  long  distances  from  which  it  could  be 
heard.  Experiment  also  bore  out  these  obser- 
vations. Artifidal  fogs,  formed  of  gunpowder 
smoke,  steam,  the  fumes  of  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium and  of  phosphorus  when  burnt  in  the 
air,  were  unable  to  slop  the  sound  waves, 
which  passed  most  easily  and  showed  them- 
selves by  their  action  upon  the  sensitive 
flarae.  These  observations  and  experiments 
led  to  the  condusion  that  atmosphto'ic  homo- 
geneity was  the  condition  most  favourable  to 
acoustic  transparent^  ;  and  in  a  fog,  snow,  or 
h^l-storm  this  condition  seems  best  fulfilled. 

In  conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  subject, 
let  us  briefly  describe  the  steam-syren,  the  in- 
strument most  suitable  for  "  phonic  signals," 
owing  to  its  generally  trustworthy  perform- 
ances. It  consists  of  a  trumpet  sixteen  feet 
long,  varying  in  diameter  from  twenty-seven 
indies  at  the  widest  to  five  inches  at  the  nar- 
rowest part.  Across  the  narrow  end  is  fixed 
a  disc,  with  radial  slits  cut  in  it,  behind  which 
rotates  another  disc  at  about  two  thousand 
revolutions  a  minute,  also  provided  with 
openings.  When  the  slits  of  the  two  discs 
correspond,  the  steam  which  is  used  to  drive 
the  syren  escapes  in  puffs,  giving  the  sound. 

Having  glanced  at  this  mvestigaiion,  the 
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importance  of  which  cannot  be  overrated,  let 
lis  now  visit  the  lighthouse  to  examine  the 
appliances  there,  and  make  ourselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  upon  which  they 
are  constructed. 

On  entering  we  find  ourselves  in  a  place 
likethehallof  an  observatory.  Before  mounting 
to  see  the  lamp,  we  notice  the  store  of  dia- 
mond and  half-diamond  panes  of  glass  used 
in  the  face  of  the  lighthouse.  They  are  made 
of  the  best  flint  glass,  half  an  inch  thick;  the 
wholelozenges  are  nearly  five  feet  high,  the  half 
panes  look  like  the  shields  of  feudal  knights. 
Hanging  on  the  walls  are  the  Trinity  House 
regulations  for  lighthouses  ;  and  we  note  that 
the.  oil  lamp  (for  the  light  we  are  to  see  above 
is  electric)  is  to  be  lit  for  one  hour  in  each 
week,  in  order  that  all  emergencies  may  be 
provided  for.  The  times  of  lighting  the  lamp, 
and  the  hours  during  which  visitors  are 
allowed,  are  also  laid  down.  Two  attendants 
are  to  serve  the  larop,  keeping  each  other 
company  during  the  night-watches;  so  that 
in  case  of  accident,  either  to  the  guardians  or 
their  charge,  help  may  quickly  be  called  for. 
And  now  let  us  mount  the  winding  stairs  and 
see  the  illuminating  apparatus,  or  holophyte, 
as  it  is  called. 

The  light  itself  is  produced  by  electric  dis- 
charges passing  between  the  ends  of  two  rods 
of  gas  carbon,  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  distance  of  about  three  inches,  and  kept  at 
this  distance,  as  the  rods  wear  away,  by 
clock-work  arrangement  These  rods  or 
"  poles,"  are  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
square,  and  each  pair  lasts  in  the  lamp  about 
six  hours.  They  are  made  of  a  hard  sub- 
stance called  gas  carbon,  obtained  in  the 
manufacture  of  gas,  from  the  inside  of  the 
retorts  in  which  the  coal  is  heated. 

The  arrangements  for  utilising  the  light  and 
casting  it  to  the  furthest  possible  distance 
was  first  suggested  by  the  French  philosopher 
Fresnel,  but  improvements  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Stephenson,  and  also  by 
Messrs.  Chance,  of  Smethwick.  It  consists 
first  of  all  of  a  large  lens,  the  use  of  which  is 
to  concentrate  the  rays  of  light  and  render 
them  parallel ;  round  this  is  a  glittering  array 
of  prisms  set  in  a  frame,  and  so  disposed 
round  the  central  light,  that  all  rays  not 
passing  through  the  lens  are  either  rendered 
parallel  by  the  front  prisms,  or  caught  by 
those  behind,  and  after  two  internal  reflections 
are  passed  again  through  the  focus  of  the 
holophyte,  and,  falling  upon  the  first  prisms. 


are  utilised  by  them.  This  is  the  dioptric  or 
refractive  system,  as  opposed  to  the  catoptric 
or  reflective,  and  is  the  one  now  used  in  al' 
our  lighthouses. 

It  remains  to  glance  at  the  electrical  dis- 
coveries, which  are  embodied  in  the  machinery- 
used  to  produce  the  electric  currents,  which, 
passing  between  the  carbon  points,  give  the 
light  in  the  lamp  we  have  been  viewing. 

These  researches  were  made  by  Michael 
Faraday,intheyeariS3i;  and  one  point  most 
noticeable  about  them  is  the  short  time  he 
was  engaged  in  experimenting  beforehe  arrived 
atresults  of  the  highest  importance.  Hebegan 
his  experiments  in  the  early  part  of  September, 
T83r,  and  in  less  than  two  months  had  made 
his  two  great  discoveries  of  current  and 
magneto-electric  induction.  Faraday  found 
that  a  wire,  in  which  a  current  of  electricity 
was  circulating,  when  brought  near  another 
wire,  caused  a  current  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  appear  in  the  one  that  previously  car- 
ried none.  This  was  called  a  direct  induced 
current.  Also  when  the  inducing-wire  was 
withdrawn,  then  another  momentary  induced 
current  appeared  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  first  This  was  called  an  inverse  induced 
current  Such  was  Faraday's  discovery  of 
current  electric  induction;  his  other  di-sco  very 
is  directly  connected  with  it  He  further 
found  that  a  magnet  behaved  exactly  like  a 
wire  carrying  a  current ;  that  is  to  say,  a  coil 
of  wire,  by  approaching  and  receding,  in 
passing  thepolesofa  magnet,  had  two  induced 
currents  produced  in  it  It  is  on  this  princi- 
ple that  the  four  machines,  used  at  the  South 
Foreland  to  generate  the  electricity,  are  con- 
structed. An'  eight-sided  frame  has  seven 
series  of  magnets,  each  capable  of  sustaining 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  pounds,  arranged  round 
it.  In  the  six  spaces  between  the  m^nets, 
making  three  hundred  and  fifty  revolutions  a 
minute,  are  six  wheels,  all  "keyed"  on  the 
same  axis.  Each  of  these  wheels  carries 
sixteen  coils,  which,  by  passing  in  front  of 
the  poles  of  the  magnets,  produce  the  induced 
currents.  From  the  "  rruichine-house  "  the 
electricity  is  sent  by  wires  to  the  two  light- 
houses, to  supply  the  lamps,  as  explained 
before. 

Such  is  a  brief  description  of  the  methods 
of  warning  by  light  and  by  sound  established 
on  our  coast.  In  no  case  is  science  more 
nobly  employed  than  this — tending  to  the 
safety  of  those  "  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in 

ships."  J.   S.   WISE,    B.A. 
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BESIDE  A  TOMB. 


T  IKE  a  sweet  fice  all  soiled  wilh  le.irf. 
Rain-sodden,  the  "rich  valley"  ■  lies ; 
The  iky,  once  blue  as  children's  e>'es, 
Grey,  blank — so  unlike  heaven !— appear-i. 

While  up  and  down  Ihe  weary  earth 
The  wind  goes  like  a  human  ciy  : 
"  Why  live  we,  since  we  loon  must  die  ? 

What  is  the  use  of  death  or  bitth  ?  " 

Beside  tliese  wooden  crosses  poor, 
His  granite  tomb  stands  while  andsliil. 
Emblem  of  that  unconquered  will, 

That  steadfjst  spirit,  strong  to  endure, 

Wilh  calm  pure  heart  and  equal  mind. 

Whether  blind  Fortune  smiled  or  frowned  :- 
And  is  all  hidden  underground  ? 

Is  nothing,  noising,  left  behin<i  ? 

■  Le  Val  Kichcr.  C^U-^.'.us. 


When  to  the  fireside  we  turn  back. 
What  find  we  ?    Ah,  an  empty  chalrj 
A  silent  absence  everywhere, 

A  bitter  univeisal  lack. 

Do  our  dead  know  we  love  them  yet  ? 
When  we  stretch  out  vainhands  and  weel^ 
Smile  Ihey,  as  we  o'et  our  child's  sleep. 

Whose  cheeks  wilh  foolish  tears  are  wet  ? 

Dreams,  that  ar  know  will  end  with  morn. 

Soul  well-beloved,  is  it  thus  wilh  thee  ? 

•'  La  ifiiurrcction  et  la  vie;  " 
We  die.    Is  it  thou  that  art  new-bom  ? 

Can  our  dead  hear  us  when  we  ciy  ? 
Could  tliey  across  the  ocean's  toar. 
They — landed  on  the  further  shore — 
Send  back  clear  answer,  "It  is  I.  , 
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"  The  Remrrectioti  ?    It  is  round. 
Tb«  Life  I    1  live  it ;  in  Hii  debt 
Who  oat  of  darkness  bringelli  light. 

And  flowen  from  seed  sown  in  the  ground, 

"  I  have  tielieved,  and  now  I  know ; 
Believe  je  !  "    Who  would  not  believe  ? 
Who  would  for  even  a  mament  grieve 


But  God  Himseir  this  silence  deep 
Haa  made,  and  Hia  behest  be  done  I 
We  trnst  Him,  in  or  ont  o'  the  mn. 

We  love  Him,  waking  or  aile^. 


He 


love  as,  whence  all  loves  How  : 
Our  laith  He  could  not  laMCj  : 
So,  when  these  leave  ui,  glad  we  cry, 
Whither  thoa  goest,  I  will  go." 


SPIRITUAL  RELIGION. 

1  preached  b;  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminiter,  in  the 


THERE  are  some  portions  of  the  sermon 
which  have  special  reference  to  the  interest 
connected  with  Paisley.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  view  with  a  reverential  feeling  the  church 
which  was  founded  by  the  first  progenitor, 
and  which  contains  the  ashes  of  the  earlier 
generations  of  that  great  family  of  thi 
Stuarts,  which,  with  all  their  failings,  have 
furnished  to  Scotland  and  to  England  the 
most  tragic  elements  of  the  history  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  and  througii  which  the 
present  royal  family  of  England  claim  their 
inheritance  of  the  Imperial  crown.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  an  admiration 
for  the  zeal  with  which  the  successive 
ministers  of  Paisley  have  done  their  best 
to  rescue  their  noble  church  from  the  neg- 
lect and  desecration  in  which  it  had  been 
left.  It  ought  to  be  impossible  for  any 
member  of  that  great  branch  of  the  house 
of  Hamilton  to  view  with  indifference  the 
cradle  of  their  family,  from  which  their 
fortunes  and  their  titles  were  derived,  and 
in  which  for  two  centuries  their  ancestors 
resided,  and  found  their  last  resting-place. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  English  and 
Scottish  Christians,  of  whatever  Church, 
should  strive  to  preserve  and  to  restore  a 
monument  so  national  in  its  origin,  and 
which  might  be  rendered  so  truly  national 
in  its  wor^iip. — a.  p.  s. 


I  propose  to  set  forth  the  value  of  spiritual 
religion  ;  in  other  words,  some  of  the  mean- 
ings of  the  great  doctrine  which  we  profess 
when  we  say,  "  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost," 

"The  Father"  is  a  most  dear  and  sacred 
name,  "  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son,"  is  also  a  most 
dear  and  sacred  name,  but  even  of  these 
we  may  have  false  and  perverted  notions 
unless  we  also  remember  that  the  innermost. 


the  occasion  of  the  reopening  of  that  chorch  after  a 

deepest,  truest  idea  of  God  is  that  which  is 
conveyed  in  the  not  less  dear  and  sacred 
name  of  "  the  Holy  Spirit,"  There  is  a  poem 
of  a  great  German  genius  who  describes  how 
when  he  was  a  little  child  he  believed  in 
God  tlie  Father,  who  made  the  beautiful 
earth  and  all  things  in  it ;  and  how,  when  he 
grew'older  and  understood  more,  he  believed 
in  "the  dearly-beloved-  Son,  who  loved  us, 
and  revealed  al!  love  to  us,  and  for  His  re- 
ward was  crucified  by  the  foolish  world  ; 
and  how,  lastly,  when  he  had  read  more  and 
travelled  much,  he  learned  to  believe,  heart 
and  soul,  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  "A  thousand 
knights,  a.  thousand  gallant  soldiers,  have 
been,"  he  says,  "  chosen  for  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  such  knights  and  soldiers  ought  we  to 
be."  That  well  describes  the  gradual  growth 
of  true  religion  in  the  human  soul  and  in  the 
human  race.  Our  religion  is  a  true  religion, 
a  deep  religion,  a  high  religion,  a  wide  reli- 
gion, in  proportion  as  it  grasps  more  and 
more  firmly  the  spiritual  aspect  of  rehgion, 
as  it  believes  more  and  more  firmly  that 
God  is  a  Spirit,  as  it  recognises  more  and 
more  tuUy  that  the  highest  revelation,  the 
revelation  which  gives  light  and  force  to 
Natural  Religion,  and  to  Historica.1  Religion, 
is  Spiritual  Religion. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  value  of  this  truth 
by  taking  a  few  obvious  instances,  i.  First, 
let  any  who  may  be  perplexed  by  thinking 
of  the  Divine  nature,  observe  how  many 
diRiculties  are  cleared  away  by  dwelling  on 
this  aspect  of  it.  As,  when  we  ask,  what  is 
a  man  ?  the  answer  is,  not  his  body  but  his 
spirit,  not  his  outward  form  but  his  inward 
alfections ;  so  when  we  ask,  what  is  God  ? 
whilst  there  is  mgch  that  we  cannot  answer,  yet 
when  we  think  of  Him  as  a  Spirit,  we  are  taught 
to  believe  that  it  is  in  His  Spirit  we  can  best 
understand  Him — that  is,  in  those  attributes 
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of  goodness,  love,  and  wisdom,  which  are  most 
the  same  attributes  in  man.  The  best  spirit 
of  man  is  the  neajest  likeness  that  we 
form  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  more 
like  than  any  graven  image  of  out- 
ward beauty,  even  though  it  be  of  the 
Olympian  Jupiter  or  the  Belviderc  Apollo- 
more  like  even  than  the  vast  and  splendid 
system  of  the  universe,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
but  His  outward  vesture.  There  is  no  bodily 
shape  or  form.  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at 
any  time."  But  there  is  a  likeness  of  God  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  in  those  who  are  in  any 
measure  lilce  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  like- 
ness is  found  because  Jesus  Christ  is  one 
with  God  through  the  Spirit  of  goodness  and 
wisdom;  and  in  that  same  Spirit  bearing 
witness  with  our  spirits,' we  also  may  be  in  our 
measure  one  with  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

2.  The  same  truth  places  in  their  proper 
light  all  the  words  or  phrases  which  either 
in  the  Bible  or  elsewhere  have  been  used 
to  describe  the  nature  of  God.  In  pro- 
portion as  those  words  describe  the  Divine 
Father  under  the  form  of  goodness  and  tmth 
and  wisdom,  as  the  breath  which  is  the 
animating  life  of  our  souls  and  of  the 
world,  in  that  proportion  they  describe  Him 
as  He  really  is.  In  proportion  as  they 
describe  Him  under  the  forms  of  expressions 
taken  from  the  physical  or  metaphysical  con- 
stitution of  any  particular  man  or  thing,  in 
that  proportion  they  are  parables  and  figures 
of  speech.  Rock,  Fortress,  Shield,  Cham- 
pion, Husband,  King,  Shepherd,  even  the 
great  name  of  Father,  which  are  admirable 
words,  so  far  as  they  express  the  spintual 
relation  oi  the  Almighty  towards  us,  would 
yet  mislead  us  if  any  of  them  were  taken  in 
the  gro$s  literal  sense  of  earthly  relation- 
ships. And  much  more  is  this  true  in  the 
more  anthropomorphic  expressions  of  the 
Older  Covenant,  jealousy,  anger,  nostrils, 
hand,  feet;  or,  again,  in  the  metaphysical 
words  of  later  times,  such  as  Procession, 
Generation,  Substance,  Persons.  Each  of 
these,  when  taken  literally,  leads  us  away 
from  the  spiritual — that  is,  the  essential — 
nature  of  God  ;  they  are,  at  best,  figures  by 
which  the  human  soul  tries  to  grasp  the  im- 
measurable. The  definitions  of  God  that  we 
find  in  the  Bible  are  at  once  much  simpler 
and  much  deeper  than  any  of  those,  and  in 
most  of  the  definitions  which  have  been 
made  by  men  those  definitions  of  the  Bible 
have  found  no  place.  There  are  three  such 
definitions  in  the  New  Testament  of  the 
Supreme  Father,  and  they  all  agree  in  this 
spiritual  character.     "  God  is  a  Spirit,"  or, 


as  the  word  should  be  translated,  "  God  is 
Spirit ;"  again,  "  God  is  Light ;"  and,  again, 
"God  is  Love."  Let  us  hold  fast  to  diose 
three  definitions,  which  all  express  to  us 
the  spiritual  and  the  moral  nature  of  God, 
and  which  therefore  express  to  us  the  very 
essence  of  the  Christian  faith. 

3.  This  same  aspect  of  the  Divine  nature 
tells  us  by  what  means  it  is,  that  He  wills 
that  the  world  should  be  brought  towards 
Him,  not  by  compulsion,  not  by  fire  and 
sword,  not  by  external  decrees  of  authority, 
not  by  reproaches  or  curses,  but  by  the 
ready  assent  of  the  spirit  of  man  seeking 
and  finding  its  communion  with  the  Spirit 
of  God,  Not,  again,  by  mere  miracles 
and  signs  of  outward  power.  These  may  be 
secondary  means  of  persuasion,  they  may 
arrest  the  attention,  they  may  have  an  effect 
on  particular  moods  of  mind.  But  they  are 
not  the  main  instruments  by  which  the 
world  has  been  or  is  to  be  converted.  The 
world  was  converted  to  the  Christian  fcith  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  not  by  the  wind,  the 
earthquake,  or  the  fire,  hut  by  "  the  still  small 
voice"  of  conscience.  It  is  this  intrinsic 
and  essential  divinity  of  the  spiritual  aspect 
of  God  which  makes  the  difiference  between 
the  various  offences  which  may  be  committed 
agfunst  things  divine.  Our  Lord  Himself 
drew  that  distinction  when  He  said,  "  The 
blasphemy  against  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be 
forgiven,  but  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven."  That  is  to  say, 
if  we  may  venture  so  far  to  interpret  His 
sacred  meaning,  whatever  mistakes  a  man 
may  make  concerning  the  outward  lorm  in 
which  the  divine  truth  is  manifested  shall  be 
forgiven.  Even  though  he  insult,  afiront,  and 
blaspheme  the  Son  of  Man  Himself,  that 
may  meet  witli  mercy  and  pardon  ;  for  every 
earthly  manifestation,  even  of  the  Divine, 
must  be  liable  to  misunderstanding  and  mis- 
conception ;  and  therefore,  the  blasphemy, 
the  wrong,  the  calumny  aimed  against  the 
Son  of  Man  often  is  not  aimed  against  the 
holy,  wise,  loving  Jesus,  but  against  some 
false  conception  that  has  been  formed  of 
Him  in  our  own  minds.  Many  a  so-called 
heretic  has  been  more  orthodox  than  he  who 
is  called  orthodox ;  many  a  so-called  infidel 
has  been  more  Christian  than  he  who  is 
called  Christian;  many  a  man  who  stumbles 
at  the  outward  evidences  of  belief  has  been 

truer  believer  than  he  who  has  accepted 
them  i^dthout  understanding,  and  therefore 
without  real  belief.  For  such  blasphemers 
as  tliese  the  Son  of  Man  has  forgiveness ;  He 
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has  Himself  asked  the  Father  to  "forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  Of 
such  blasphemers,  if  they  have  in  them  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  in  any  degree,  the  Gospel 
requires  us  to  beheve  not  that  they  shall  with- 
out doubt  everlastingly  perish,  but  that  they 
shall  without  doubt  live  for  ever  in  God,  in 
the  communion  of  Him  whom,  not  having 
seen  or  known,  in  spite  of  themselves  they 
love  and  adore.  But  there  is  a  blasphemy, 
an  insult  and  outrage  against  holy  things, 
which  is  quite  different.  If  there  be  any  one 
who  hates  goodness  because  it  is  goodness — 
if  there  be  anyone  who  closes  his  heart  against 
holiness  because  it  is  holiness — if  there  be  any 
one  who  scorns  and  despises  and  reviles  the 
good,  the  just,  the  pure,  the  generous,  because 
he  is  selfish  and  impure  and  they  are  good 
and  generous  and  just — such  a  one  has  blas- 
phemed not  the  mere  outward  lorm,  or  name, 
or  show  of  God's  nature,  but  the  holy  inward 
spirit  and  essence  of  God  Himself.  That 
carping,  slandering,  delaming,  depreciatoiy 
spirit  which  delights  in  pulling  to  pieces 
what  is  good  is  exactly  what  is  meant  by  the 
word  "diabolical."  The  diabolical,  whether 
in  man  or  in  angel,  means  the  slandering, 
cynical,  Mephistophelic  spirit  which,  so  far 
as  it  prevails,  makes  goodness  very  difficult 
in  individuals,  and  would,  if  it  prevailed 
entirely,  make  it  impossible  in  the  race.  Let 
us  hope  that  such  a  blasphemy,  at  least  in  its 
full  extent,  against  the  Holy  Spirit  is  very 
rare — let  us  hope  that  it  is  almost  never 
found.  But  let  us  clearly  understand  that 
this,  and  this  only,  is  the  insult  which  the 
Almighty  Father  and  the  dearly-beloved  Son 
regard  as  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  forgive- 
ness. 

4.  It  is  through  the  inward  spirit  of  all 
things,  not  their  outward  form,  that  God  is  ap- 
proached. It  is  not  the  letter  of  any  creed 
or  ordinance,  or  even  of  the  Bible  itself,  but 
its  spirit  and  meaning,  that  vivifies  and  ex- 
plains everything.  The  letter  killeth;  it  is 
the  meaning  that  gives  life.  This  teaches 
us  that  the  signs  and  ordinances  of  religion 
derive  all  their  force  from  the  directness 
with  which  they  address  our  intelligence, 
our  reason,  our  conscience,  our  memory,  our 
atiections.  The  outward  form  may  vary 
immensely,  but  if  the  inward  meaning  is  the 
same,  the  essential  grace  is  there.  It  is  so 
even  with  regard  to  the  Bible  itself.  Even 
in  the  letter  of  the  Bible  there  is  no  doubt 
much  that  is  beautiful,  much  that  is  perfect. 
But  that  which  constitutes  the  peculiar  ex- 
cellence ol  the  Bible,  that  which  constitutes, 
as  the  very  word  implies,  what  we  call  its  "  in- 


spiration," is  the  elevation,  the  dignity,  the 
purity,  the  truthfulness  of  its  general  spirit. 
"  Our  whole  persuasion  and  assurance  of 
the  Divine  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,"  as 
the  Confession  of  Faith  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland  truly  says,  "  is  from  the  inward 
work  of  the  Spirit  bearing  witness  by  and 
how  with  the  Word  in  our  hearts,  and  show- 
ing us  by  its  own  incomparable  excellences 
that  it  doth  abundantly  evidence  itself  to  be 
the  Word  of  God."  And  so  of  all  forms  of 
worship.  That  is  the  spiritual  worship,  what- 
ever it  be,  that  carries  along  with  it  the 
conscience,  intellect,  and  heart  of  the  wor- 
shippers. God  doubtless  can  be  worshipped 
anywhere^— in  Gerizim  as  well  as  in  Jerusa- 
lem, in  Jerusalem  as  well  as  in  Gerizim — 
if  He  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
He  can  be  worrfiipped  on  the  heath  or  the 
moss  or  the  hillside  of  the  Highlands,  or 
in  the  upper  room  of  the  primitive  Christians, 
as  well  as  in  the  most  splendid  abbey  or 
cathedral.  But  we  must  always  remem- 
ber that  the  reverse  is  equally  true — that 
He  can  be  worshipped  with  as  much  spirit 
and  as  much  truth  in  the  most  splendid 
eathedrat  as  on  the  bare  hillside,  or  as  within 
the  four  comers  of  a  bam.  And  that  is  the 
most  spiritual  aspect  of  religion  which  recog- 
nises the  possibdity  of  both  those  forms  of 
worship — which  is  assured  that  neither  fomi 
nor  the  absence  of  form  availeth  anything, 
but  the  keeping  of  the  commandments  of 
God.  That  is  the  most  spiritual  aspect  of 
religion  which,  on  the  one  hand,  comprehends 
all  the  highest  manifestations  of  the  human 
spirit — architecture,  music,  painting,  poetry 
— and  yet  steadily  subordinates  them  all  to 
the  moral  graces  of  truth  and  purity,  by 
which  alone  man  can  truly  "glorify  God 
here,  and  enjoy  Him  hereafter."  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  every  one  who  values  spiritual 
religion  may  rejoice  in  every  effort  to  reclaim 
for  the  Church  of  Scotland  the  beauty  of  an 
ancient  and  venerable  building  like  this, 
which  appeals  to  every  sentiment  alike  of 
art  and  patriotism  and  long  familiar  associa- 
tions of  reverence  and  love.  It  is,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  the  glory  of  a  Presbyterian 
Church  that  it  can  appropriate  all  that  is 
ancient  and  beautiful  in  the  past  without 
ministering  to  those  modem  fancies  and 
superstitions  to  which  perhaps  other  churches 
afford  a  more  ready  access.  It  is  not  the 
sublime  or  the  grand,  but  the  mean,  the 
ugly,  and  the  barbarous,  in  architecture  or 
painting  or  music,  that  lends  itself  to 
idolatrous  usages — not  the  vast  aisles  of  a 
venerable  temple  or  abbey,  but  the  narrow 
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cell,  the  darft  recess,  the  wayside  chapel, — 
not  the  awe-inspiring  figures  wrought  by  a 
Raphael  or  a  Michael  Angelo,  but  the 
hideous  black  picture,  the  mde  wooden 
image,  and  the  fantastic  apparition,  that  have 
in  every  age  become  the  objects  of  absurd 
pilgrimage  and  excessive  adoration.  There 
13  a  well-known  saying  of  the  great  Reformer 
Luther, "  Do  not  listen  to  the  Devil  when  he 
opens  his  great  mouth  wide,  calling  out  Spirit, 
Spirit,  Spirit,  and  then  breaks  down  all  the 
bridges  by  which  the  Spirit  can  enter."  No, 
make  the  most  you  can  of  all  the  various 
gifts  God  has  given  you.  They  are  all 
bridges  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God 
can  enter  into  your  spirits ;  only  remember 
— and  this  we  have  to  remember  in  all 
Churches — that  they  are  bridges  only,  and 
not  the  promised  land  itself.  The  innermost 
sanctuary  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  and  can  be 
nothing  else  than  the  individual  conscience 
and  conviction  of  a  pure,  just,  upright  man. 
This  is  the  end ;  all  else  is  the  means.  Any, 
even  the  plainest,  worship  becomes  un- 
spiritual  of  which  we  have  lost  the  meaning, 
and  which  does  not  tend  to  make  us  better  and 
wiser.  Any  worship,  even  the  most  elaborate, 
is  spiritual,  if  it  helps  us  to  do  our  duty  and 
to  be  more  loving  to  men  and  more  devoted 
[o  God.  "  Keep  your  mind  open  as  wide  as 
you  can,"  said  a  good  French  nobleman  to 
his  children,  "  but  I  entreat  you  to  keep 
your  hearts  open  also,"  "Be  as  broad  as  the 
charity  of  Almighty  God,"  was  the  last  public 
speech  of  Norman  Macleod,  "  but  be  as 
narrow  as  His  righteousness."  That  is  the 
true  reli^on  of  the  Spirit. 

5.  This  value  of  the  spiritual  aspect  of  reli- 
gion is  yet  more  visible  in  proportion  as  we 
apply  it  to  the  whole  history  of  the  human 
race  or  of  the  human  being.  It  is  sometimes 
the  custom  to  draw  out  schemes  of  various 
schools,  or  parties,  or  Churches,  and  to 
imagine  that  these  exhaust  all  the  religious 
tendencies  of  Christianity.  But  there  is  one 
element  which  in  such  schemes  is  often 
omitted  and  often  despised,  which,  notwith- 
standing, is  the  most  important  of  all.  It  is 
the  school  which  you  can  find  in  all  schools, 
the  tendency  which  you  can  find  running 
across  all  tendencies,  of  those  who  believe  in 
the  religion  of  the  spirit,  who  are — as  the 
German  poet  sang — true  "  knights  and 
soldiers  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  There  has 
never  failed  altogether  a  succession  of  those 
good  men  who  have  seen  the  spirit  beneath 
the  letter,  the  meaning  beneath  the  form,  the 
sense  beneath  the  nonsense,  the  moral  be- 
yond the  material ;  and  these  liave  been  the 


true  backbone  of  Christendom — the  true  soul 
of  the  Church  and  its  doctrines.  What  would 
the  early  Church  have  been  without  such  men 
as  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Chrysostom  of 
Constantinople  !  How  much  poorer  woald 
the  mediaeval  Church  have  been  without 
Thomas  k  Kempis,  the  Church  of  the  Refor- 
mation without  Erasmus,  the  Church  of 
England  without  Hooker,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
and  Butler,  or  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
whether  Episcopalian  or  Presbyterian,  with- 
out the  apostolic  name  of  Leighton !  It  is 
the  perception  of  this  universal  and  far- 
reaching  element  which  forms  the  connecting 
thread  of  those  articles  at  the  close  of 
the  Creed  common  to  almost  all  Western 
Churches  which,  as  if  by  a  natural  instinct, 
have  gradually  fastened  themselves  to  the 
single  article  of  the  primitive  church  which 
says,  "  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit." 

Take  these  one  by  one.  "  The  holy  uni- 
versal Church."  That  is  to  say,  the  Spirit 
of  God  works  on  the  spirit  of  man  by  the 
influence,  the  atmosphere,  the  public  opinion 
of  the  whole  congregation  of  Christian 
people  dispersed  throughout  the  world.  So 
far  as  any  large  mass  of  Christian  men, 
women,  and  children  are  good,  they  are  the 
images,  the  likenesses,  the  dwelling-places  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  The  fact  that  such 
Christians  are  not  confined  to  any  place  or 
country  is  the  direct  result  of  the  spiritual 
character  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ— 
because  God  is  a  Spirit  pervading  and  in- 
spiring with  His  gracious  influence  all  nations, 
all  Churches,  all  races  of  men.  The  old 
heathen  religious  communities  did  not  tend 
to  raise  the  thoughts  of  men  to  goodnessand 
holiness ;  and,  therefore,  they  were  not  truly 
holy.  The  old  Jewish  community  was  con- 
fined to  a  certain  nation,  and,  therefore,  it 
was  not  truly  spiritual.  The  Christian  Church, 
if  it  rises  to  the  meaning  of  its  high  vocation, 
is  intended  to  make  men  good,  and  therefore 
it  is  holy  and  the  work  of  a  holy  God  ;  it  is 
universal,  and  therefore  it  is  the  work  of 
the  universal  Father,  who  breathes  His  spirit 
unto  all  races  of  men,  and  who  gathers  to 
Himself  His  true  children  from  the  best 
spirits  of  e\-ery  outward  Church. 

"The  ^communion  of  saints" — that  is  still 
the  same  idea,  further  carried  out,  of  the 
goodness,  the  spiritual  character  of  Chris- 
I  tianity  as  enlarged  and  intensified  by  the 
I  fellowship  and  communion  which  the 
saints  of  God  of  all  ages  have  with  one 
,  another.  The  fellowship,  the  friendship, 
1  the  affection  and  admiration  which  good 
^  men  of  the  most  diverse  opinions,   tastes. 
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and  character  have,  or  ought  to  have, 
one  to  another,  is  at  once  the  most  powerful 
means  by  which  the  Spirit  of  God  can  work, 
and  also  again  the  most  decisive  proof  that  the 
God,  whom  we  worship,  is,  above  all  other 
things,  not  unholy  but  holy,  not  flesh  but 
spint,  the  supreme  moral  and  the  supreme 
spiritual  Father. 

"The  forgiveness  of  sins" — what  is  the 
special  connection  of  Ibis  with  the  belief  in 
the  spiritual  character  of  God  ?  It  is  that  the 
appeal  which  God  makes  most  directly  to  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  human  nature,  and 
with  the  most  engaging  attraction  to  them 
to  become  holy  as  He  is  holy,  is  the  principle 
proclaimed  throughout  the  Bible,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ, 
that  the  Supreme  Father  forgives  us  all  that 
is  past  in  the  hope  that  we  will  serve  Him 
and  love  Him  for  the  future.  That  is  the 
free  and  princely  spirit,  for  which  the  Psalmist 
prayed,  "  0,  give  me  the  comfort  of  Thy 
free  spirit;"  or  when  he  said,  "I  will  walk 
in  Thy  commandments  when  Thou  hast  set 
my  heart  at  liberty,"  It  tells  us  that  it  is 
possible  to  desert  our  past  sins  and  follies, 
to  leave  them  far,  far  behind  us,  and  to  enter 
on  a  new  service,  which  shall  be  free  because 
it  is  holy,  and  holy  because  it  is  free. 

"The  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  life 
everlasting."  If  for  a  moment  there  is  here 
a  trace  of  the  materialism  of  the  ruder  ages 
of  early  Christianity,  yet  immediately  the 
spiritual  truth  reasserts  itself.  "Flesh  and 
blood,"  as  the  Apostle  says,  "  cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God ;  neither  doth  corrup- 
tion inherit  incorruption,"  It  is  not  the 
natural  but  the  spiritual  body  which  shall 
rise  again ;  it  is  not  the  perishable  part  of  our 
mortal  frames,  such  as  we  possess  in  common 
with  the  lower  animals — it  is  the  eternal  part 
of  our  spiritual  existence,  in  which  we  hold 
converse  with  the  Father  of  Spirits,  and  which 
in  Him  shall  live  for  ever.  It  is  through  the 
spirit,  the  thoughts,  and  affections,  not 
through  the  mortal  remains  of  the  departed, 
dear  as  they  must  always  be,  that  we  hold 
converse  with  them,  and  hope  to  hold  com- 
munion with  them  hereafter;  for  the  life 
everlasting  of  the  human  soul  is  the  eternal, 
the  undying  vitality  of  those  affections,  of 
those  graces,  which  are  part  of  the  essence 
of  the  Hoiy  Spirit.  Those  affections,  those 
graces  have  their  immortality  from  the  same 
source  as  the  eternal  existence  of  God  Him- 
self, If  it  be  of  the  essence  of  His  being 
that  He  is  holy  and  that  He  is  spiritual,  then 
there  is  the  hope  that,  as  surely  as  God 
exists,  so  surely  will  those  godlike  graces 


continue  also.  How  we  know  not,  where  we 
know  not,  but  we  shall  know  at  last,  and  this  is 
the  best  approach  towards  knowing  it  now.  It 
was  said  by  a  gifted  Scotsman  of  last  genera- 
tion, speaking  of  another  saintly  countryman, 
"  When  I  think  of  God  I  think  of  that  man  ; 
when  I  think  of  that  man  I  think  of  God." 
So  it  is  in  a  measure  with  all  that  we  honour, 
value,  admire,  and  love  in  those  who  in  this 
life  deserve  our  love  and  honour.  They  shall 
live  because  God  lives,  or,  as  the  early 
Christians  said,  alike  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,  "  they  live  in  God."  Eternity  is  not 
so  much  another  period  of  existence  suc- 
ceeding upon  this  as  a  state  of  things  which 
lies  behind  and  beyond  the  range  of  our  out- 
ward senses,  and  which  surrounds  us  in  this 
life  as  well  as  hereafter,  "  The  things  which 
are  seen  are  temporal,  the  things  which  are 
not  seen  are  eternal."  As  we  believe  that 
the  true  self  of  a  man  even  now  is  not 
his  outward  shape,  but  that  which  is  behind 
his  outward  shape — as  we  believe  that  behind 
this  outward  world  there  is  a  Supreme  Spirit 
which  is  the  soul  of  the  universe, — so  we  be- 
lieve that  behind  the  grave  and  gate  of  death 
there  is  a  life  immortal — "  a  house  not  made 
with  hands  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

These  are  some  of  the  truths  which  I 
venture  to  lay  before  you  on  the  value  of 
spiritual  religion,  and  the  belief  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God. 


Lord  of  all  power  and  might,  by  whose 
spirit  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  is  governed 
and  sanctified,  the  author  and  giver  of  all 
good  things,  graft  in  our  hearts,  we  beseech 
Thee,  the  love  of  Thy  Holy  name,  increase 
in  us  true  religion,  nourish  us  in  all  goodness, 
and  of  Thy  great  mercy  keep  us  in  the  same, 
in  our  going  out  and  our  coming  in,  in  public 
and  in  private,  in  our  dealings  with  one 
another,  in  our  dealings  as  citizens  of  the  same 
kingly  commonwealth,  under  one  supreme 
visible  head,  the  sovereign  of  these  realms, 
as  members  of  the  same  spiritual  communion 
dispersed  throughout  the  whole  world,  under 
one  supreme  Invisible  Head,  Jesus  Christ 
the  True,  the  Holy,  and  the  Good.  Teach  us 
all  to  bow  before  one  authority  in  all  outward 
things,  the  law  of  our  country,  and  before 
one  authority  in  all  inward  things,  the  law  of 
the  Spirit  written  in  Thy  holy  word,  and  in  the 
consciences  of  Thy  faithful  servants. 

May  Thy  Holy  Spirit  be  with  the  Queen  and 
with  all  her  children,  with  all  councillors  and 
magistrates  under  her,  with  all  estates  of 
men  within  her  dominions.     Grant  that  they 
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may  all  do  their  best  to  govern  and  be 
governed  in  Thy  faith  and  fear,  striving  to  put 
down  all  tliat  is  evi!  and  to  encourage  all 
that  is  good.  Grant  that  they  may  under- 
stand and  feel  how  great  a  work  Thou  hast 
given  them  to  do  for  diis  mighty  empire ;  give 
tiiem  the  spirit  of  power  and  of  love  and 
of  a  sound  mind,  to  enact  and  to  pursue 
things  wise,  and  things  just,  and  things  merci- 
ful, to  the  putting  away  of  all  ivrong  and  all 
oppression  everywhere.  May  the  spirit  of 
merc^  and  justice  reach  into  the  furthest  ex- 
tremities of  the  human  race,  and  relieve 
those  of  Thy  suffering  children  who  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  and  from  whatever  cause, 
are  in  sorrow,  peril,  sickness,  tribulation, 
l«rsecution,  violence,  or  tyranny.  From  all 
profanencss  and  superstition,  from  false  pride 
and  falsehuraility,  from  hardness  of  heart  and 
neglect  of  the  poor,  from  drunkenness  and 
impurity,  from  evil-speaking,  lying,  and  slan- 
dering, and  from  all  uncharitableness,  deliver 
and  evermore  protect  us,  in  the  vast  congre- 
gation present  in  this  venerable  church,  and 
the  vast  population  of  this  town  not  present 
here,  but  no  less  needing  Thy  fatherly 
love.  Fill  us  with  all  uprightness,  purity,  and 
charily. 

Inspire  continually  the  universal  Church 
with  the  spirit  of  truth,  unity,  and  concord. 
Take  away  from  us  all  hatred_  and  prejudice, 
and  whatever  else  may  hinder  us  from  godly 
union  of  heart  and  soul,  in  one  holy  bond 
of  truth  and  peace,  of  faith  and  charity.  Let 
the  various  Churches  of  this  land  be  drawn 
together  in   all  just  words  and   works— let 


each  seek  not  only  its  own  good,  but  the 
good  of  others  ;  let  each  supply  to  each  the 
gifts  which  the  other  lacketh  ;  let  it  be  the 
aim  of  all  not  to  pull  down,  but  to  build  up 
— not  to  tear  asunder,  but  to  bring  together 
— not  to  find  enemies,  but  to  make  friends. 

Wc  thank  Thee  for  all  the  mercies  which 
Thou  hast  conferred  upon  us,  for  all  the 
blessings  of  this  life,  for  the  glory  of  this 
summer  season,  for  the  enjoyment  of  sea  and 
mountain,  of  lake  and  river,  of  health  and 
strength.  We  thank  Thee  for  our  inherit- 
ance in  a  nation  so  gr^at,  and  a  church  so 
free,  for  the  light  of  Thy  Gospel,  ever  bright- 
ening more  and  more  into  the  perfect  day  j 
for  the  riches  of  Thy  Word,  ever  yielding  up 
treasures,  new  and  old,  to  ttiose  who  humbly, 
fearlessly,  truthfully  seek  them;  for  the 
growth  of  knowledge  in  all  forms  amongst  us, 
enabling  us  better  to  undersi.-ind  Thy  holy 
will  and  to  do  Thy  blessed  work.  We  thank 
Thee;  lastly,  for  the  hope,  the  humble  and 
constant  hope,  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave, 
where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and 
the  weary  are  at  rest ;  where  the  whole 
counsel  of  God  shall  be  revealed,  no  longer 
doubted  nor  disputed  of  men ;  where  the  as- 
piring visionsof  unity  and  association  that  fill 
the  souls  of  the  righteous  here  below  shall  be 
accomplished  in  the  restitution  of  all  things  ; 
where  the  sorrows  and  separations  of  earth 
shall  be  ended  in  the  catholic  and  perfect 
union  of  men  with  one  another  and  with 
Thee,  O  Father,  and  with  Thy  Son  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  through  thine  Eternal  Spirit ; 
to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 


THE  REIVER. 


TJARK  on  the  billa  the  nigbt-shade*  fell ; 

Snow  ]iy  on  peak  and  scanr: 
Far  o'et  the  wild  and  gloomy  fell. 
The  cn)iiiI>liDg  dilF,  (he  dusky  dell, 
The  RdTcr  vent  lo  war. 

His  falchion  id  his  right  hand,  bate, 

Resplendent  as  a  sud  ; 
The  mountain  height  hi«  mansion  fair : 
His  caoopy  the  boundless  air  ; 

His  trust  is  in  his  gun. 

Fiile  with  their  feat  the  tyrants  &y 

His  dark  and  deadly  brand ; 
His  head  IroDi  toil  is  leldom  dty ; 
With  Honour  both  to  live  and  die 

Well  doth  he  understand. 


EK  SONO.) 

"  Base  trickery  rules  the  worldly  race 
And  Fortone's  wicked  power ; 

Those  get  the  gold  who  ne'er  had  grace ; 

Lost  Virtue  in  this  tugged  place 
Hath  built  her  secret  botret. 

"  Nations,  like  sheep,  are  bought  and  sold 

By  Idngs,  who  mock  the  earth. 
Here,  in  this  lofty  mountain-fold, 
Arm'd  Freedom  from  her  aweless  hold 
Peals  forth  her  echoing  mirth. 

"  Go,  kiss  the  footslool  of  the  gteat 

Where  slaves  in  flaUeiy  fall  I 
Here,  in  this  green  and  shady  seat. 
The  swotd  defends  their  lored  retreat, 

Who  love  the  Cross  through  all. 


THE  HEREDITARY  BURDEN. 


"  Motber,  dost  weep  ?    When  I  relum, 

Xhon'U  bout  thy  son  was  brave. 
Over  one  lost  oiw  thoa  shale  jieara : 
But  oh !  my  heart  for  abanie  doth  bum 
That  I  should  die  a  slave. 

"  Kind  eyes,  and  do  youi  fountains  fill, 

Blue  eyes,  (hat  please  me  well  ? 
Your  rising  tears  even  shake  mj  wi 
But  bee  I  have  hved  upon  the  hi)), 


Your  rising  tears  even  shake  mj 

But  bee  I  have  lived  upon  the  h 

And  '  Free,'  thoa'll  sing, '  he 


fell.'  " 


£arth  trembles  at  the  canncm's  might, 

"  Boom,  boom ! " — the  soand  appals. 
On  each  band  slaughter  and  afbight. 
On  this  side  wounds,  oc  that  side  flight! 
In  death  the  Reiver  falls. 

Sad,  with  bare  head,  with  reverent  tread. 

Mis  comrades  in  one  breath 
Sang,  as  they  bore  him  to  his  grave, 
"  A  freeman  lived  the  Reiver  brave, 

Now,  he  is  free  in  death." 

LEWIS   CAMPBELL. 


THE  HEREDITARY  BURDEN. 


"  (~)UR  fathers,"  said  the  Jews  in  their 
■  ^^  captivity,  "sinned;  and  we  are 
punished.  The  way  of  the  Lord  is  not  equal. 
This  is  not  fair," 

It  was  quite  true  that  they  were  sufienng 
because  of  their  fathers'  transgressions  ;  but 
was  it  therefore  also  true  that  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  who  allowed  this,  was  not  just  ? 

Not  so.  "  No  man  liveth  to  himself." 
What  begins  with  one  ends  with  another; 
and  he  who  makes  the  beginning  oflen  has 
no  idea  what  the  end  may  be.  And  the 
nearer  you  come  to  another  in  kindred  or 
aRinitj^  of  any  sort,  the  more  inevitable  and 
extensive  is  the  bond  of  influence.  Children 
are  influenced  by  their  parents  more  than 
by  any  other  persons.  Not  only  do  they 
receive  from  their  parents  earlier  and  more 
immediate  influences  than  they  receive  from 
others,  but  they  inherit  from  them  tenden- 
cies and  characteristics  which  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  traced  back  through  generations. 
Each  generation  does  not  emerge  into  exist- 
ence, as  if  from  an  entirely  new  germ,  of  whose 
probable  development  you  can  tell  nothing, 
but  brings  with  it  the  special  properties  that 
are  to  mark  it,  and  which  it  inherits,  with  its 
blood,  from  the  generations  that  have  passed 
away.  If  you  know  what  these  generadons 
have  been,  you  can  tell  what  the  future  will 
be  like.  If  you  can,  for  example,  look  back 
on  ages  of  slavery,  oppression,  and  ignorance, 
you  can  foretell  that  the  heirs  of  these  ages, 
though  set  free  from  their  oppressors,  will  not 
possess  the  characteristics  of  freedom,  will  not 
all  at  once  get  rid  of  the  ancient  inwrought 
taint,  but  will  be,  yet  awhile,  cunning,  spirit- 
less, revengeful,  incapable  of  using  liberty 
except  in  the  shape  of  license.  If  you  can 
look  back  on  a  long  period  of  moral  corrup- 
tion, during  which  falsehood  and  dishonour 
have  perverted  the  relations  of  society,  and 
licentiousness  has  sapped  its  strength,  you 


need  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  discern  that  the 
generation   to  come  will    be    morally  and 

physically  enfeebled,  and  will  be  subdued  as 
soon  as  it  has  to  face  an  enemy  of  higher 
principle  and  more  orderly  life  than  its  own. 
Such  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  inherited 
qualities  are  written  at  large,  over  and  over 
again,  in  the  history  of  nations.  They  are 
written  with  the  same  plainness  in  the  history 
of  families.  We  see  physical  resemblances 
in  feature  and  complexion,  and  not  only  so, 
but  in  manner  and  what  we  call  "  ways," 
descending  from  parent  to  child,  so  that  the 
child  reproduces  the  parent,  not  consciously 
or  by  imitation,  but  because  qualities  and 
characteristics  which  make  up  a  likeness 
are  part  of  his  very  birthright.  So,  too,  with 
moral  qualities.  You  see  the  child  inheriting 
the  tendencies  of  the  parent,  and  this  often 
with  such  constancy  that  certain  families  are, 
even  proverbially,  known  as  the  possessors 
of  certain  qualities,  again  and  again  trans- 
mitted from  sire  to  son — pride,  guile,  courage, 
gendeness,  or  the  like.  And  m  these  moral 
regions  we  sometimes  can  mark  a  measure 
of  confusion  wrought  by  the  transmission, 
when  it  is  incomplete.  Thus  you  may  see 
men  of  the  strictest  life  and  principle 
and  of  undoubted  piety,  who  have  been 
rigid  in  their  adherence  to  what  they  held 
to  be  true  in  belief  and  right  in  duty,  suc- 
ceeded by  those  who  have  taken  from  them 
their  rigidity,  but  have  let  slip  their  piety  and 
elevated  principle ;  so  that  the  son  of  the 
strict  and  earnest  godly  man  may  turn  out 
the  mere  self-righteous  Pharisee,  as  the  good 
and  high-minded  Puritan  of  one  era  of  our 
history  lapsed  into  the  harsh  and  narrow 
sectarian  of  another.  So,  one  has  known 
habits  of  carefulness  and  economy,  inherited 
from  industrious  and  honest  parents,  repro- 
duced in  children  without  the  honesty,  and 
becoming,  simply,  habits  of  greedy  money- 
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making,  unchecked  by  the  parental  rectitude 
which  qualified  the  parental  thrift. 

Still,  with  whatever  irregularities  and  omis- 
sions, the  law  holds  generally  true,  that  the 
children  inherit  alike  ihe  outward  and  in- 
ward characteristics  of  the  parents. 

What  is  commonly  called  "  original  sin  " 
is  an  illustration  of  this  law.  It  is  the 
inherited  tendency  to  go  wrong,  to  do  evil. 
The  term  does  not  mean  that  the  sin  of  the 
first  man  who  sinned  is  reckoned  ours,  and, 
in  the  language  of  theology,  "  imputed  "  to 
us,  as  though  we  had,  somehow,  a  share  in 
the  guilt  of  it.  To  suppose  that  this  were 
the  case  would  be  to  deny  the  rule  laid 
down  by  the  prophet,  "The  son  shall  not 
bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  shall 
the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son." 
According  to  that  rule,  God  cannot  regard 
any  sin  or  guilt  as  belonging  to  any  one, 
except  the  person  who  has  actually  com- 
mitted the  sin,  and  incurred  the  guilt  But 
we,  descending  from  those  who  have  sinned, 
inherit  from  them,  in  virtue  of  our  descent, 
a  tendency  to  sin  after  their  example. 

We  inherit  evil  inclinations,  corrupt  desires, 
a  will  out  of  harmony  with  the  will  of  God  ; 
all  in  us  from  the  first,  and  ready,  as  oppor- 
tunity or  temptation  suggests,  to  manifest 
themselves  by  breaking  out  into  violence, 
Ijassion,  licentiousness,  and  all  manner  of 
self-will  and  self-indulgence.  The  origins  of 
sin  are  in  us,  the  roots  of  all  visible  and 
actual  transgression.  It  is  in  this  sense  the 
sin  of  the  first  sinner  has  come  down  to  his 
descendants  J  not  as  a  burden  of  imputed 
guilt,  but  as  a  root  of  evil,  ever  ready  to 
spring  up  and  bring  forth  bitter  fruit.  There 
is  in  this  no  arbitrary  arrangement  laid  down 
by  God  for  His  own  mere  pleasure.  It  is 
according  to  a  natural  law  of  hfe.  If  God 
were  to  lay  down  the  rule  that  we  were  to 
be  held  guilty  of  a  sin  committed  thousands 
of  years  ago,  and  to  have  the  guilt  of  it 
laid  to  our  charge  as  part  and  parcel  of  that 
sum  of  tran^essioQ  which  maJces  us  sinful 
creatures  in  His  sight,  this  would  be  an  arbi- 
trary arrangement.  There  would  be  nothing 
in  the  natural  instinct  of  justice  which  God 
has  given  us,  which  could  lead  us  to  acknow- 
ledge this  as  jusL  Suppose,  for  example, 
the  master  of  a  ship  runs  his  vessel  on  a 
rock  and  loses  her,  and  his  son  grows  up 
and  follows  the  sea,  and  in  his  turn  becomes 
a  master  loo,  and  by-and-by  does  the  same 
things  you  would  not  say  it  was  fair  that, 
in  trying  him  for  his  fault  in  so  doing,  the 
father's  fault — though  of  the  same  kind — 
should    be  brought  up  and    made   part    of 


the  chaige  against  the  son.  If  he  inherited 
a  careless  or  reckless  spirit  from  his  father, 
and  thereby  was  the  readier  to  commit  the 
fault,  that  inheritance  was  a  sufficient  penalty 
falling  on  him  for  his  father's  transgression. 
The  transgression  itself  could  in  nowise  be 
counted  his.  Neither  would  there  be  ordinary 
justice  in  counting  the  sin  of  Adam  our  sin, 
seeing  it  was  actually  another's  and  not  ours, 
and  could  only  be  called  ours  by  a  mere 
arbitrary  and  irresponsible  decree.  But  the 
sense  in  which  that  sin  descends  to  us  is  in 
harmony  with  the  great  law  of  life,  according 
to  which  all  qualities  tend  to  transmit  them- 
selves from  parent  to  child.  If  there  were 
no  such  law,  life  would  lose  most  of  its 
character  and  much  of  its  responsibility.  If 
each  new  individual  sprang  into  being  un- 
affected by  the  experience  of  previous  indi- 
viduals, and  not  bearing  in  himself  the  germs 
of  influences  that  have  been  for  generations 
working  together  towards  definite  results  in 
constitution  and  character,  then  all  educa- 
tion, alt  civilisation,  all  human  development 
would  become  impossible. 

It  is  the  law  of  all  life — ^in  plant,  in  beast, 
in  man — that  the  results  of  the  last  genera- 
tion's life  are  found  in  the  nexL  An  indi- 
vidual here  and  there  may  possibly  by  a 
strong  effort  break  the  force  of  the  law  as 
he  finds  it  acting  in  himself,  and  work  him- 
self free  of  its  effects,  as  far  as  he  is  con- 
scious of  them  ;  but  generations,  as  a  whole, 
cannot,  and  have  to  accept  the  law,  whether 
they  will  or  not  Like  all  God's  laws,  it  is  a 
just  and  good  one.  If  it  lays  up  suffering  for 
sin,  it  stores  up  also  blessing,  in  the  shape  of 
accumulations  of  knowledge,  of  power,  of 
freedom,  for  truthfulness,  righteousness,  and 
self-sacrifice.  And  where  it  inflicts  suffering, 
it  does  so  only  to  mark  with  a  fiery  mark 
that  sm  and  evil  are  somewhere,  lurking  or 
active,  in  the  life  that  is  called  to  suffer ;  and 
to  the  end  that  these  being  found  painful 
may  become  also  hateful,  and  may,  haply, 
be  forsaken  or  overcome. 

Now,itwasthislawthatwas  laying  its  burden 
on  those  who  made  their  complaint  to  Eie- 
kiel :  "  The  way  of  the  Lord  is  not  equal." 
Their  fathers'  corrupt,  idolatrous,  immoral 
life  had  eaten  away  the  strength  of  the 
nation,  and  it  had  fallen  before  its  enemies. 
The  tiiildren  were  now  bearing  the  exile 
and  depression  which  had  been  earned  by 
many  a  long  year  of  apostasy  and  godless- 
ness.  They  could  not  soon  or  easily  get 
rid  of  the  consequences  of  these  sins.  Their 
force  was  not  spent :  until  it  wa£,  the  iniqui- 
ties of  the  fathers  must  be  visited  on  the 
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children.  There  was  no  help  for  it.  You 
may  light  a  fire,  and  then  wish  to  stop  its 
burning ;  but  the  fire  must  have  its  way, 
until  you  can  bring  a  stronger  power  than 
its  own  to  quench  it.  You  may  launch  your 
boat,  and  go  off  without  oar  and  rudder,  and 
by-and-by  wish  to  land  again  ;  but  if  the 
wind  and  current  be  against  you,  you  can- 
not, and  must  go  whithersoever  these  may 
carry  you.  The  law  of  the  wind  and  the 
tide  is  greater  than  your  will.  And'  so  with 
all  God's  laws  ;  so  with  this  law  of  inherited 
tendency.  It  is  stronger  than  you ;  and  that 
not  for  your  destruction,  but  for  your  good. 
If  you  could  ever  get  the  better  oi  the 
law  and  abolish  it,  you  would  only  work 
confusion  and  ruin  in  your  life.  It  is  the 
best  wisdom  not  to  strive  against  it  (it  is 
never  wise  to  strive  against  divine  laws),  but 
to  acknowledge  it,  and  shape  your  life 
according  to  it.  If  you  feel  that  a  burden 
in  any  shape  has  descended  from  your 
parents  to  you  (and  such  a  feeling  niay  be 
inevitable  with  some,  who  realise  that  their 
parents'  improvidence,  or  neglect,  or  self- 
indulgence,  has  bequeathed  to  them  a  legacy 
of  outward  trouble  or  inward  dispeace — 
perhaps  an  enfeebled  constitution,  or  a 
weakened  nervous  system,  or  an  excitable 
brain,  or  a  passionate  temperament,  by 
reason  of  which  they  have  to  suffer  in  body 
and  mind),  it  is  of  no  use  to  murmur.  Accept 
your  lot ;  but  be  warned  by  its  character  to 
give  all  heed  that  you,  in  your  turn,  leave  no 
such  bequest  to  them  that  will  come  after 
you.  Be  careful,  with  Christ's  aid,  so  to 
order  your  life  in  righteousness,  temperance, 
and  self-control,  that  your  children  may 
inherit  from  you  nothing  that  is  not  healthy 
and  helplul — a  blessing,  and  not  a  burden. 


We  must  always  be  careful  to  dis- 
tinguish between  this  transmitted  bunlcn, 
and  sin.  The  burden  is  part  of  our  lot,  of 
our  discipline.  It  may  render  it  harder  for 
us  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  our  God,  to  keep  our 
garments  white,  and  ourselves  nnspotted 
from  the  world ;  but  it  cannot  render  it 
impossible.  It  may  lay  trouble  and  tempta- 
tion on  us ;  it  cannot  lay  sin  on  us.  It  is 
here  we  mark  the  limit  of  the  law,  "  The 
children  shall  bear  the  iniquities  of  the 
fathers."  They  must  bear  suffering ;  they 
never  have  to  bear  guilt.  We  may  have  to 
suffer  for  another's  sin  :  we  have  to  answer 
only  for  our  oivn.  It  is  only  when  "  original 
sin  "  passes  into  "  actual  transgression  "  that 
it  becomes  a  thing  for  which  God  will  judge 
us.  The  soul  that  actually  sinncth,  it  alone 
shall  die.  Every  human  soul,  according  to 
one  just  law,  shall  live  in  its  own  righteous- 
ness, or  shall  die  in  its  own  iniquity ;  shall 
be  condemned  for  no  other's  sin,  in  which 
it  h.is  taken  no  part ;  shall  be  saved  for  no 
other's  sinlessness,  with  which  it  has  had  no 
sympathy.'  We  may  be  certain  tliat  this  is 
an  eternal,  as  well  as  a  just,  law.  Even  that 
sinlessness  of  Christ  our  Head,  Ihat  peri'ect 
righteousness  to  which  we  trust  as  setting  us 
right  with  God,  is  ignorantly  trusted  to,  if  ii 
is  regarded  in  the  light  of  Law  only,  and  apart 
from  its  moral  bearing  on  our  characters.  \Vc 
may  be  assured  that  it  can  be  imputed  to  no 
one  in  whose  heart  there  is  no  sympathy  witli 
its  purity  and  holiness ;  whose  daily  desire  and 
effort  is  not  to  gain  a  living  union  with  the 
Righteous  One,  who  alone  can  help  us  to 
carry  every  burden,  and  make  us  perfect  in 
every  good  work  to  do  the  Father's  will. 

I  R.    HRr.EERT  STOltV,    I1.D. 
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THE  old  proverb  that  eight  hours  of  the 
twenty-tour  of  each  day  should  be 
passed  in  work,  eight  in  sleep,  and  eight  in  ' 
ptay  or  recreation,  is  one  of  those  true  say- 
ings which  science  willingly  accepts  and 
confirms.  In  our  modern  days,  however,  no 
rule  of  life  is  more  deliberately  broken.  The  ^ 
age  is  so  decidedly  and  decisively  com-  j 
petitive,  that  the  race  daily  run  (or  wealth,  | 
reputation,  fame,  name,  honour,  is  spent  on  ! 
the  trial  who  shall  do  most  work  with  least  j 
sleep  and  least  recreation.  In  fact,  sleep  | 
and  recreation  have  ceased  to  be  considered  | 
XVU— so 


as  useful  parts  of  existence ;  they  are  looked 
u[X)n  as  so  much  loss  of  time.  The  un- 
gallant  Caliph  Omar  is  reported  to  have  said 
of  women  that  they  were  great  evils,  but  that 
the  greatest  evil  of  all  was  that  they  were 
necessary.  Our  busy  man  of  the  present 
day  says,  practically,  the  same  thing  respect- 
ing sleep  and  recreation  ;  they  are  great 
evils,  but  the  greatest  evil  of  all  is  that  ihcy 
are  necessary. 

In  the  race  that  is  being  run  foi  wealth, 
reputation,  fame,  name,  honour,  success, 
success  no  doubt,  does  now  turn  on  the  time 
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that  can  be  devoted  to  work.  Tlie  bw  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  was  never  so 
actively  carried  out  as  it  is  at  the  present 
hour.  They  who  make  solid  and  rapid  pro- 
gress are  the  strong  workers,  those  who  can 
enOure  most  fatigue  and  perform  the  largest 
amount  of  mental  or  physical  strain,  or  com,- 
bined  mental  and  physical  strain ,  in  the 
shortest  inlei-vals.  The  weak  go  to  the  wall 
in  one  way  or  other.  Some  of  the  weak — 
the  majority— -serve  the  stronger.  Others  of 
tliem,  thinking  they  can  make  up  in  cunning 
what  they  want  in  power,  try  intrigue,  prac- 
tise criminal  acts,  as  a  means  to  reacli  the 
forward  ranks,  and,  failing,  find  a  home  in 
the  gaol  instead  of  tlie  mansion.  A  third  set 
of  them  sink  into  the  workhouse  or  cliaritable 
asylum,  and  hve  on  the  alms  of  those  who 
are  above  them. 

Through  the  whole  of  tlie  classes  that 
really  work,  the  tendency  to  excess  of  work  is 
relatively  developed.  The  strongest  drag  the 
weakest  in  their  train,  and  make  the  work 
and  hours  of  work  for  all,  according  to  their 
pleasure.  Thus  the  hours  of  recreation,  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  them,  are  ordained  by 
fashion,  and  no  man,  unless  he  be  quite 
independent,  when  he,  generally,  by  a  reac- 
tion against  work  altogether,  has  none  other 
but  hours  of  idleness,  can  be  so  placed  as 
to  have  a  choice  or  voice  in  regular  and 
systematic  recreative  deliglits. 

When,  some  time  ago,  I  published  a  series 
of  remarks  similar  to  those  written  above,  it 
was  answered  by  one  of  my  learned  brethren, 
lor  whose  opinion  the  utmost  possible  respect 
is  due,  that  there  was  a  considerable  amount 
of  disease  induced  by  idleness,  and  that  the 
idea  of  production  of  disease  by  overn-ork 
ivas  problematical.  The  observation  led  me 
carefully  to  reconsider  the  facts  involved  in 
this  fiuestion,  but  without  finding  any  reason 
for  modifying  my  former  vievs,  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  deny  that  many  people  suffer 
from  idleness.  I  fully  admit,  and  have 
already  written,  that  idleness,  which  I  am 
bound  to  look  on  as  a  physical  infirmity,  is 
tlestruciive,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  those  who 
indulge  in  it.  But  when  I  come  to  consider 
the  number  of  persons  who  suffer  from  idle- 
ness and  compare  them  with  the  number 
who  suffer  from  sheer  overwork,  the  com- 
parison is  absurdly  small  of  those  in  whom 
idleness  has  taken  baneful  root,  by  the  side 
of  those  who  toil  into  the  foils  of  disease. 

Idleness  is  an  infirmity.  In  its  completest 
development  it  ignores  recreation  as  much 
as  it  ignores  labour.  It  is  a  paralysis  of  the 
will,  and  in  certain  cases  may  be  looked  on 


as  in  itself  a  distinct  and  fairly  defined  dis- 
ease, which  nothing  can  immediately  cure. 
I  have  observed,  further,  that  this  disease, 
idleness,  may  be  born  from  two  sources. 
There  are  families  in  which  idleness  is  an 
hereditary  curse.  You  may  blame  these 
families  as  much  as  you  like ;  you  may 
punish  them,  but  you  cannot  directly  change 
tliem.  It  is  only  by  the  admixture  of  ^e 
elements  of  them  with  the  elements  of  other 
families,  only  by  breeding  industry  into  them, 
that  a  change  of  a  permanent  kind  can  be 
specifically  perfected.  In  some  instances 
the  introduction  of  specific  diseases  or  taints 
into  the  hereditary  line  is  the  cause  of  that 
physical  and  mental  inactivity  \^ich  nothing 
can  animate,  and  to  which  we  give  the  name 
of  idleness ;  and  these  influences  must  remain 
until  they  are  gradually  removed  by  the 
introduction  of  an  improved  sanitary  system 
permeating  all  classes  of  society,  and  rectify- 
ing the  social  errors  that  everywhere  prevail. 
These  hereditary  influences  are  of  ancient 
date.  They  come  down  from  the  times 
when  men  in  masses  were  begotten  to  bond- 
age, when  the  masses  were  indeed  herds, 
herding  together  as  best  they  could ;  less 
cared  for  than  the  cattle  and  swine  they 
tended,  less  free  and  worse  provided  for: 
when  the  food  that  was  eaten  was  collected 
without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  its  pro- 
perties beyond  those  that  satisfied  the  rude 
appetite  or  gratified  the  taste :  when  the 
food,  even  if  it  were  good  and  nourishing,  was 
cooked  so  badly  that  all  the  force  of  a 
stomach  taxed  to  its  utmost  was  unable  to 
complete  the  resolution  of  the  substance  into 
new  body  and  blood :  when  the  dress  was 
insufficient  to  protect  the  body  from  the 
vicissitudes  of  weather  :  and  when  infectious 
diseases,  springing  from  unclean  houses  and 
over- crowding,  under  cheerless,  cold,  and 
dark  shelters,  spread  like  wildfire  through 
the  ranks,  and  left  many  whom  tliey  did  not 
slay  hereditarily  maimed. 

in  our  present  day  the  worst  of  the  evils 
springing  from  such  sources  are  greatly  modi- 
fied, because,  bad  as  things  are,  they  are 
better  than  they  were  to  an  extent  it  were 
difficult  to  depict  by  any  art  of  history  less 
facile  to  read  than  that  which  the  painter 
by  his  magic  force  places  upon  the  canvas. 
But  the  modification  is  partial  after  all,  and 
even  now  there  aie  in  various  new  phases 
origins  of  the  disease  of  inaptitude,  idleness. 
Amongst  these  causes  not  one  is  more 
potent  than  the  strain  of  labour  after  sue- 
>cesE  to  which  I  referred  above.  That  parents 
who  a^c  worn  out  by  the  struggle  of  life  have 
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enfeebled  oflspring  whose  powers  of  work, 
whose  facilities  for  work,  and  whose  proclivi- 
ties for  work  are  impaired  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  physiological  facts  of  the  present  day. 
It  is  as  though  men,  and  women  torf,  were 
laying  before  the  eyes  of  the  physiologist  a 
great  physiological  experiment  on  the  influ- 
ence of  labonr  on  life  in  which  they  and  their 
children  are  the  subjects  of  experiment.  It 
shows  that  nature  puts  fetters  even  on  in- 
dustry, ivills  that  the  work  of  the  world 
shall  be  distributed  through  the  various  gene- 
rations of  men,  and  that  each  generation  shall 
take  its  equal  share  of  labour,  and  no  more — 
or  if  it  insists  on  more,  there  shall  follow,  in 
compensation,  a  new  generation  or  new  gene- 
rations which  shall  not  ha  able  to  imitate 
their  fathers,  but  shall  rest  and  regain  what 
their  fathers  have  prodigally  lost. 

It  has  been  constantly  repeated  by  the 
philosophical  historians  that  different  ages 
present  different  and,  as  it  were,  alternate 
pictures  of  ijiental  and  physical  power. 
Thisage  was  one  of  genius,  that  of  mediocrity ; 
this  of  war,  that  of  peace ;  this  of  quiet  inven- 
tive thought,  that  of  quick,  sure,  successful  in- 
ventive (ipplication  and  manufacture  ;  this  of 
pleasure,  that  of  laborious  anxiety.  To  the 
physiologist  these  phases  are  all  natural  pheno- 
mena, followifig  from  simple  causes,  as  day 
follows  night  and  night  day.  The  age  of 
genius  wore  itself  out  by  its  own  efforts ;  the 
ages  of  war,  of  active  mechanical  labour,  of 
travel,  did  the  same  ;  then  followed  the  ages 
of  quietude  and  rest,  in  which  the  exhausted 
energies  were  recruited,  in  which  the  poten- 
tial of  living  action  was  stored  up ;  in  which 
the  man  universal  practically  slept  and 
dreamt  to  rise  again  in  new  form,  charged 
with  new  energy  fornew  eiibrts  like  a  man  who 
has  risen  from  a  night  of  sound  repose.  We 
are  passing  through  one  of  these  phases,  one 
in  which  the  whole  soul  ot  the  man  universal  is 
quickened  to  mechanical  work,  to  liberation 
of  all  his  potentiality  in  regular  and  systematic 
order,  through  ivork  given  out  and  expended 
by  the  hands.  Every  man's  hand  is  becom- 
ing mechanical,  and  there  is  as  much  active 
brain  now  in  some  men's  hands,  as  there  was 
in  the  whole  organization  Oi  the  majority  of 
men  who  lived  a  century  ago.  Such,  too,  is 
the  lorce  Oi  moral  contagion,  that  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world  women  are 
entering  the  lists  wilh  men,  and  no  longer 
content 


partners,  and  to  join  with  them  in  the  com- 
mon handicraft  struggle  for  wealth,  reputation, 
fame,  name,  and  honour. 

With  this  mechanical  tendency,  this  desire 
to  cultivate  every  branch  of  knowledge  on 
the  mechanical  principle,  so  that  even  mental 
operations  are  expected  to  move  with  the 
precision  of  a  steam-engine,  there  is  de- 
veloped another  tendency,  that  of  working 
in  grooves,  and  attaining  what  is  called  per- 
fection in  special  departments  of  art,  science, 
and  Uterature.  To  some  extent  this  division 
is  perhaps  a  necessity,  but  carried  into  such 
minuteness  as  at  present  exists,  it  is  hurtful 
beyond  expression.  The  ideal  of  individual 
perfection  in  the  performance  of  the  one  par- 
ticular art  or  craft,  without  diversity  of  occu- 
pation,— that  is  to  say,  the  devotion  of  a  life 
to  a  single  intent  or  purpose,  is  of  all  exer- 
cises the  most  ruinous  to  the  vital  nervous 
power.  It  brings  the  whole  nervous  energy 
into  concentration  upon  special  sets  of  the 
motor  instruments  of  the  body,  and  before 
maturity  is  attained  the  living  man  is  trans- 
formed into  an  automatic  mechanism  which 
becomes  so  distinctive  that  no  other  motion 
except  tliat  wliich  the  habit  directs  is  toler- 
able. Limitation  of  view,  limitation  of  know- 
ledge, of  thought,  of  sympathy,  of  muscular 
movement,  becomes  a  second  nature,  and 
leads  to  dependence  o^  one  man  on  the  other 
and  others,  until  the  perfect  master  in  his 
own  department  is  a  helpless  child  so  soon  as 
he  is  out  oi  his  own  narrow  sphere.  Depend- 
ency breeds  dependency,  while  the  splitting 
up  of  departments  into  departments  continues 
without  end. 

The  special  desire  for  attainment  of  special 
excellence  extends  itself  from  work  to  play, 
and  men  tie  themselves  to  a  particular  recrea- 
tion as  they  do  to  the  work  by  which  they 
live.  The  wealthy  men  who  can  afford  to 
play  at  politics  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
fmd  it  necessary  to  specialise  there  ;  to  take 
up  some  subject,  and  to  talk,  and  write,  and 
argue  on  it,  until  by  iteration  and  reiteration 
they  become  publicly  ticketed  with  their 
speciality.  The  men  who  can  afford  to 
amuse  themselves  in  otlier  ways  in  their  own 
homes  or  clubs,  work  up  some  particular 
game,  whist,  chess,  billiards,  until  they  have 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  of 
that  art,  in  their  own  circle  masters  of  the  art, 
and  so  exclusively  devoted  to  it  that  they 
know  of  none  other  pastime.  Into  this 
acquirement  of  a  second  nature  in  what  is 
considered  to  be  recreation,  the  mechanical 
taste  of  the  age  again  shows  itself.  The  man 
is   known  by  his  play.      He  has  a  system 
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which  he  invariably  follows,  and  out  of  which 
he  is  never  at  home.  Sometimes  he  im- 
proves his  system  on  others,  and  becomes  a 
teacher  of  it ;  sometimes,  most  commonly, 
he  keeps  his  system  to  himself  as  something 
loo  precious  to  be  made  common  property 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  effect  of  all 
this  is  that  an  accomplished  man,  in  the 
complete  sense  of  that  term,  is  not  now  to 
be  met  with,  and  if  he  were  met  with  would 
be  looked  upon  as  superficial,  or  as  knowing 
too  much  to  know  anything  well.  Now  and 
then  an  accomplished  woman  is  met  with, 
and  is  tolerated,  but  even  she  is  rara  avis  in 

The  effect  of  this  intensity  for  one  exercise 
is  to  turn  that  which  is  called  recreation  into 
work,  and  often  into  work  of  the  hardest 
kind.  The  City  man,  or  the  hard-worked 
professional  man,  or  the  mechanic  engaged 
all  day  in  the  workshop,  is  tempted  in  the 
evening  to  take  a  few  hours'  drill  in  a  volun- 
teer corps,  or  to  encounter  a  long  march,  or 
to  have  a  turn  at  the  butts  and  strain  every 
muscle  and  nerve  in  competitive  desire  to  be 
the  best  marksman.  If  volunteering  be  not 
the  recreation,  then  cricket,  or  bowls,  or 
rowing,  or  gymnastics,  or  bicychng  take  the 
place,  and  the  struggle  in  these  recreations 
is,  again,  to  arrive  at  such  excellence 
that  the  amateurs  shall  compete  successfully 
with  the  professionals  who  make  the  pastime 
an  art  by  which  to  live.  The  same  strain  is  | 
followed  in  indoor  game  and  exercises.  If  j 
the  dance  is  the  amusement,  it  must  needs  ' 
begin  at  the  natural  hour  of  going  to  rest,  [ 
and  must  be  continued  until  the  time  when  i 
the  natural  hours  of  work  ought  to  begin.  I 
If  music  be  the  evening's  pleasure,  it  must  i 
be  carried  on  as  if  the  perfomiers  were  on 
the  orchestra  platform  of  the  Philharmonic,  I 
and  were  forced  to  get  their  bread  by  the  | 
skill  of  their  performance.  | 

If  four  old  fellows,  or  young  fellows,  or  i 
middle-aged  fellows,  sit  down  to  a  rubber, 
they  must  lay  down  their  stakes  and  play  as  if 
dear  life  depended  on  the  measure  of  the  die/ 
They  must  tax  their  memories  to  remember 
what  cards  are  in  or  what  cards  are  out, 
until  they  are  dizzy  with  the  effort ;  they  must 
ieam  Blue  Peter  and  all  the  newest  dodges  ; 
they  must  call  up  old  experiences  in  order  to 
remember  good  finesses  and  leads ;  they 
must  carry  in  their  minds  a  whole  book  of ; 
rules ;  and  if  they  would  keej)  their  reputa- 1 
tion  as  first-rate  players,  they  must  be  readj- 1 
at  any  moment  to  dispute  every  point  of  I 
play ;  to  argue  out  how  this  would  have 
happened  if  that  had  been  done  ;  to  bet  on 


results,  and  stand  by  loss  or  gain  with  equal 
composure ;  to  bear  the  anger  of  a  partner 
who  loses,  and  to  protest  to  the  last,  if  a 
stake  has  seemed  to  be  lost  by  some  mis- 
adventure or  loose  play,  that  the  principle 
was  correct  and  the  result  the  same  as  it 
any  other  play  had  been  carried  out.  To 
crown  the  whole  of  this  recreative  business, 
time  is  obliged  to  be  considered  no  object. 
"Time  was  made  for  slaves,"  and  the  slaves 
acknowledging  the  argument  keep  up  the 
effort  until  sheer  weariness  and  irritation  at 
loss,  or  exultation  at  success,  drives  them  to 
their  broken  rest  They  tell  you  that  at  the 
end  of  a  year  they  are  as  well  off  as  they 
were  at  the  beginning,  however  great  the 
stakes  may  be  for  which  they  have  played, 
so  thoroughly  does  constant  play  over  a  long 
period  of  time  equalise  the  risks.  This  refers 
to  the  money  lost  and  won ;  not  a  word  is 
said,  not  a  word  is  thought,  of  the  health  that 
is  lost,  of  that  worthiest  of  possessions  and 
choicest  of  gifts,  which  is  never  equalised  by 
any  length  of  time  occupied  in  the  play,  and 
the  loss  of  which  once  entered  is  always 
down  on  the  debit  side  of  the  account  to  the 
end  of  life. 

In  the  more  philosophical  game  of  chess 
the  method  of  play  is  little  different  now 
from  that  of  cards.  •  It  is  true  that  high 
stakes  are  not  commonly  played  for  at  every 
table  when  men  or  women  sit  down  to  pla.y, 
and  that  the  honour  of  winning  at  chess  is 
considered  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  a  money  prize. 
In  this  sense  ^ess  takes  a  much  more  ex- 
alted place  than  cards.  But  the  mental 
labour  that  is  expended  on  the  game  by  those 
who  become  infatuated  by  it,  the  strain  oi 
calculation  to  which  it  subjects  its  votaries, 
the  inventive  and  speculative  thought  it  en- 
forces even  at  times  when  the  game  is  not 
in  progress,  is  exhaustive  to  a  degree  that  is 
little  understood  by  any,  and  least  by  those 
who  are  under  the  spell  of  the  fascination. 
The  chess-player  who  has  once  got  the  game 
so  in  his  mind  that  one  of  the  great 
objcctsof  his  ambition  is  to  master  it  and  be 
a  distinguished  player,  carries,  virtually,  a 
chess-board  and  all  the  pieces  in  his  brain, 
where,  like  automata,  the  pieces  move 
about  by  day  and  by  night,  to  the  infinite 
cost  ol  the  owner's  life  force,  and  the  ruin  of 
his  rest. 

In  making  these  criticisms,  I  am  not  tu-ging 
a  line  against  the  recreations  themselves  to 
which  i  have  invited  attention,  or  to  any 
other  recreations.  AH  good  and  wholesome 
recreations  are  useful  diversions  from  the 
daily  life,  as  pure  pleasures.  I  would  not  take 
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one  away,  and  I  would  thank  the  man  or 
woman  who  would  invent  more.  I  have 
indeed  always  felt  that  the  man  who  invented 
the  comparatively  new  game  of  croquet  has 
not  received  a  tithe  of  the  recognition  and 
thanks  which  he  really  deserves.  Against 
the  games  there  can  be  no  objection  what- 
ever, but  the  contrary.  The  mischief  com- 
mences when,  as  now,  the  games  cease  to  be 
recreations  and  become  muscular  and  mental 
labours.  When  they  are  carried  to  such 
extent  that  they  who  cany  them  on  would 
feel  them  burdens  too  heavy  to  be  borne  if 
they  were  enforced  by  tyrant  masters,  then 
the  games  cease  to  serve  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  originally  intended,  and 
instead  of  being  reliefs  from  the  cares  and 
necessary  labours  of  life,  are  so  many  added 
cares,  so  many  added  and  unnecessary 
labours,  by  which  so  much  strength  that 
ought  to  be  conserved  is  carelessly  and 
cruelly  thrown  away.  Day  by  day  adds  to 
my  experience  of  the  evils  arising  from  the 
causes  I  have  described,  and  my  duty  were 
not  performed  if,  in  deference  to  popular 
taste,  I  hesitated  to  expose  them. 

In  the  course  of  my  observations  so  far,  I 
have  made  reference  mainly  to  persons  who 
have  passed  childhood  and  the  heyday  of 
life.  Wliatever  errors  in  respect  to  work  and 
recreation  are  committed  amongst  them, 
are  committed  and  intensified  amongst  the 
younger  classes.  It  matters  little  into  what 
class  of  English  society  we  enter,- — into  the 
homes  of  the  manufactures  of  earthenware 
in  the  pottery  districts,  into  the  manufac- 
tures of  large  towns,  into  the  agricultural 
districts,  into  the  homes  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes,^ — -there  is  the  same  unnatural 
system  in  progress,  the  forcing  of  the  young 
into  the  active  duties  of  life,  and  the  resort 
to  recreations  and  exercises  which  really  are 
not  recreative  pleasures,  but  too  often  recre- 
ative tasks  that  belong  to  the  schoolroom 
rather  than  to  the  playground.  The  children 
of  the  industrial  classes  are  becoming  more 
favourably  circumstanced  than  they  were  a 
short  time  ago.  The  introduction  of  the 
half-time  system  into  manufactories ;  the  in- 
troduction of  the  system  by  whicli  children 
under  ten  years  of  age  are  forbiddeii  to  work ; 
the  introduction  of  board  schools ;  and,  the 
educational  system,  half  instructive  and  half 
recreative,  which  is  aimed  at  in  the  schools  ; 
— these  are  all  good  omens  for  the  future  of 
the  children  of  those  five  million  industrials 
who  constitute  the  backbone  of  the  country. 

Amongst  the  children  of  the  wealthier 
classes  the  errors  are  as  thev  have  Inni?  been. 


and  in  some  directions  they  are  undergoing 
multiplication  and  intensification.  Ouryouihs 
of  both  sexes,  under  the  pressure  of  the  com- 
petitive system  of  learning  wbicli  prevails  at 
this  time,  are  practically  forbidden  recreation. 
I  have  recently  been  watching  a  young  man 
who  has  been  preparing  for  graduation  in 
honours  for  one  of  our  universities.  I  have 
recently  been  watching  a  young  lady  who 
has  been  competing  for  a  first  place  in  the 
high-class  university  examinations.  I  have 
looked  at  the  lessons  these  pupils  have  been 
forced  to  learn ;  at  the  charges  of  knowledge 
they  have  been  obliged,  in  a  given  time  of 
Short  duration,  to  slow  away  in  their  brain, 
which  charges  must,  when  the  examiner  pulls 
:he  trigger,  be  exploded  on  the  examina- 
tional paper.  1  have  looked  at  one  particular 
subject  of  examination  with  which  I  am 
best  acquainted,  and  I  have  asked  myself, 
"  How  long  would  it  take  me,  who  am  a  fair 
hand  at  learning  anything  I  may  apply  my- 
self to,  to  get  up  sufficient  information  to 
answer  all  the  questions  that  are  set  for  these 
young  mincis  to  answer  ?  "  The  conclusion  I 
have  been  forced  to  arrive  at  is  that  the  tasks 
on  the  one  subject  on  which  I  am  best  able 
to  form  a  judgment,  because  it  has  been 
a  pursuit  of  my  life,  would  be  more  than 
sufiicient  to  fill  properly  all  the  time  that  is 
given  to  learn  the  whole  programme.  I  see, 
indeed,  a  trained  specialist  in  one  depart- 
ment of  learning  putting  forth  his  trained 
strength  to  wrestle,  on  his  own  ground  and 
on  his  own  conditions,  with  a  youth  who  has 
been  straining  to  get  up  a  similar  contest 
with  a  number  of  odicr  trained  'specialists, 
not  one  of  whom  could  wrestle  with  his  col- 
leagues off  his  own  ground.  The  process 
amounts  to  an  inquisition,  and  it  were  better 
for  the  upper  and  middle  classes  if  there  were 
no  universities  at  all,  than  that  such  a  pres- 
sure should  be  inflicted  on  their. children. 
To  have  sent  a  Faraday,  a  George  Stephen- 
son, a  Fci^ussoo,  a  John  Hunter,  a  Newton, 
a  Shakespeare,  a  Bacon,  through  any  sucli 
an  ordeal,  would  have  been  either  to  have 
whipped  them  into  silence  on  the  stage  of 
the  world,  or  to  liave  made  them  the  merest 
pedants.  In  time,  as  Nature  declares  herself 
with  her  clear  voice,  the  blunder  nill  stand 
out  too  distinctlylo  be  unrecognised.  When 
it  is  seen,  as  it  will  be  seen  in  another  gene- 
ration of  manhood,  that  the  humble  board 
schools,  teaching  the  "  three  R's,"  are  the 
training  schools  for  all  the  genius  and  mental 
greatness  of  the  country,  and  that  the  men 
and  women  who  have  been  pressed  into  the 
univprsitv  f:ervii-j^  arrt  beaten  into  fit.s  bv  their 
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lower  and  freer  neighbours, — are,  in 
nurtured  imbeciles  compared  with  their  lower 
and  freer  neighbours, — then  the  follies  of  the 
existing  plans  nill  be  discovered,  and  the 
rectitication  of  them  will  be  the  earnest  ques- 
tion of  the  day.  At  present  it  would  seem 
that  matters  must  sland  as  they  are.  Tlie 
university  scholars  have  it  all  their  own  way : 
thty  have  no  com])etitors  as  yet  in  the  race, 
and  no  comparisons  can  be  made  of  a  prac- 
tical kind  until  the  competitors  from  the 
board  schools  are  on  the  field.  We  can 
therefore  only  look  in  advance  to  see  what 
will  happen,  and  predict  the  future  from  the 
ps)'cho logical  and  physiological  lights  which 
lie  befote  us  for  our  guidance.  These,  fortu- 
nately, are  decisive  enough,  and  they  are 
helped  by  the  facts  which  the  history  of  man 
has  given  for  our  edification.  The  lights 
show  us  that  young  brain  unduly  exercised 
becomes  old  altogether  while  it  is  yet  young, 
and  that  old  brain  inoderalely  exercised 
remains  young  in  parts  when,  as  a  whole,  it 
is  old.  They  show  us  that  the  mind  which 
will  throw  off  the  most  brilliant  work,  the 
mind  that  will  master  the  most  difficult 
quiry,  the  mind  that  will  lend  itself  most 
readily  and  earnestly  to  the  hardest  tasks,  is 
the  mind  which  has  simply  been  put  in  ihi 
way  of  doing  work,  and  which,  possessing  the 
elements  of  method, — reading,  writing,  calcu- 
lating,— has  been  left  to  its  oivn  freedom. 

The  modem  student  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  of  society,  during  the  time  he 
or  slie  is  preparing  for  examinations,  which 
means  the  most  critical  time  of  his  or  her  life 
in  respect  to  health,  iinds  no  time  whatever  for 
healtliy  recreative  pleasures.  The  exigencies 
arc  so  pressing ;  the  dread  that  failure  on  a 
single  subject  may  cause  "  plucking "  is  so 
incessant,  the  mind  has  really  no  peace 
except  when  the  eyes  are  bending  over  the 
baak,andare  straining  to  take  instill  more  and 
more  of  the  hard  lesson.  The  anxiety  brings 
sleeplessness  ;  the  sleeplessness  increases  tlie 
anxiety ;  then  the  body  becomes  feverish,  and 
at  last,  when  the  great  effort  has  been  made, 
the  result,  whichever  way  it  turns,  is  in  the 
end  bad.  To  win  is  to  secure  a  passing  advan- 
tage boughtat  the  cost  of  someyears  of  life,  and 
with  the  mental  faculties  forced  into  grooves 
out  of  which  it  never  quite  frees  itself.  To 
lose  is  to  be  subjected  to  a  cnagrin  and 
annoyance  which  in  sensitive  natures  runs 
actually  into  remorse,  shame,  or  a  dazed 
imbecile  carelessness  which,  in  a  person  past 
maturity,  would  lead  to  dementia,  and  which, 
in  the  young,  is  at  no  time  fairly  recovered 
from  and  never  fully  foi^otten. 


I  am  perfectly  alive  to  the  fact,  that  in  mit- 
ing  what  I  have  written  above,  I  am  stating 
some  very  hard  aad  unpleasant  truths.  But "  ^ 
an  offence  come  out  of  truth,  belter  is  it  the 
offence  come  than  the  truth  be  concealed.' 
I  am  but  telling  as  a  true  physidan  what 
ex|)erience  teaches  me  of  the  physical  coD' 
ditions  induced  by  the  excessive  and  use- 
less exercises  of  labour  to  which  the  younger 
and  as  yet  better  brains  of  our  community 
are  subjected.  I  am  but  telling  the 
experience  of  other  members  of  ray  profes- 
sion who  feel  as  I  do,  if  they  do  not  express 
themselves  so  freely.  After  a  lecture  I  had 
to  deliver  in  one  of  our  large  provincial 
towns  during  the  past  session,  and  in  which 
I  spoke  what  I  have  here  committed  to  paper, 
one  of  the  eminent  physicians  of  the  place 
came  to  me  afterwards  to  thank  me  for  the 
statement,  and  to  give  me  the  following 
personal  experience,  "  My  own  sod,"  he  said, 
"  a  youth  of  good  intellectual  parts,  made  up 
his  mind  to  go  in  for  his  degree  at  a  univer- 
sity"— naming  the  university  in  which,  in 
this  kingdom,  the  process  of  intellectual 
destruction  is  most  scientifically  and  system- 
atically carried  out — "and  determined  also, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  win  a  good  place  in  the 
lists  of  honour.  He  worked  through  all  the 
preliminary  grades  with  untiring  industry, 
taking  no  rest,  and  unable  to  find  time  for 
^ny.  He  went  in  for  his  great  effort,  lost, 
and  now  is  wandering  on  the  Continent 
utterly  broken  down,  mentally  and  physically; 
more  like  an  idiot,  for  the  time,  than  a  youtli 
of  good  intellectual  capacity  originally,  on 
whom  every  expense  has  been  bestowed  to 
insure  for  him  a  good  education." 

These  results  of  their  system,  they  who 
plan  and  carry  out  the  examinations  do 
not  see.  They  who  manage  the  univer- 
sity are  intent  only  on  the  sustainment 
of  what  they,  most  honestly  I  know, 
consider  to  be  the  credit  of  the  universiiy, 
the  maintenance  of  its  high  character, 
that  none  but  brightest  scholars  should 
appear  on  the  rolls  of  its  graduates.  The 
examiners  look  purely,  as  is  their  duty,  for 
the  direct  efficiency  of  those  who  come  before 
them  for  examination.  Neither  manager  nor 
examiner  can  ask  after  the  antecedents  of 
those  whom  they  take  in  charge.  They  do 
not  know  that  the  student  may  be  llie 
subject  of  tubercular  diathesis,  of  heart 
disease,  or  brain  affection ;  and  that  out  of 
■ery  three  students  one  at  least  will  be  under 
some  such  disqualifying  hereditary  influence. 
They  proceed,  adding  difficulties  upon  diffi- 
culties, as  if    every  student   h.id    the  same 
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powers  of  present  endurance  and  the  same 
capacities  for  meeting  the  future. 

It  adds  to  the  evils  pertaiuing  to  the 
mental  training  of  youths  who  are  passing 
through  the  university  mill,  that  such  recrea- 
tions as  they  do  venture  on,  are,  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  of  an  exhausting 
or  debilitating  character.  Running,  rowing, 
indulging  in  furious  gymnastic  exercises, 
billiards,  taking  long  and  wearying  walks,  or 
lying  bye  and  smoking, — these  are  the  kind  of 
reducing  pastimes  v^hich  the  hard-worked  stu- 
dent selects  as  a  relief  from  his  mental  strain. 

The  youths  of  other  sections,  who,  having 
no  university  or  professional  scholastic  career 
before  them,  are  engaged  in  commercial  or 
mechanical  callings,  or  who  are  acting  as 
clerks,  copyists,  or  artists,  though  they  are 
more  favourably  circumstanced  in  regard  to 
mental  exercises  of  a  severe  kind,  are  equally 
indiftetently  circumstanced  in  respect  to 
recreative  enjoyments  of  a  natural  and 
healthy  character.  The  long  hours  of  busi- 
ness to  which  they  are  subjected,  the  close- 
ness of  tlie  air  in  which  they  labour,  the 
cramped  position  of  the  body  under  which 
they  work,  demand  that  the  recreations  they 
indulge  in  should  be  in  i)ure  air,  should 
include  simple  but  not  fatiguing  exercise  of 
(ho  body,  and  should  secure  what  are  the 
real  and  instinctive  pleasures  of  the  mind. 
"  The  love  of  simple  pleasures," — says  Mr, 
Hunt,  a  writer  who  has  written  so  admirably,  it 
is  a  thousand  pities  he  has  written  so  little, — 
"which  find  their  home  among  flowers  and 
forests,  mountains  and  rivers,  and  the  wide 
sea,  is  far  more  strong,  not  only  in  childhood, 
but  at  all  ages,  in  uncontaminated  minds, 
than  (be  love  oi  pleasures  and  amusements 
artificially  invented."  The  proof  of  this  true 
ai)d  wise  expression  is  fully  shown  in  our 
present  system;  the  pleasures  which  are 
named  in  it  are  those  for  which  the  hearts 
01  our  youths  yearn,  but  which  they  rarely 
olitain.  The  artificial  pleasures  they  can 
obtain  are  therefore  not  real  and  abiding 
jo)s,  but  are  too  often  mere  transferences  of 
labour  from  one  kind  of  employment  to 
another,  and  though,  because  tiiey  are  such 
transferences,  they  are  better  than  the  con- 
tinual grind  at  one  occupation,  they  are  poor 
representatives  of  those  true  recreations  on 
which  the  health'of  mind  and  body  so  lai^ly 
depends.  They  become  injurious  recreations 
when  they  are  carried  on,  as  they  often  are,  in 
the  close  heated  air,  charged  with  tobacco 
smoke  and  vapour  from  gas,  of  the  billiard- 
room,  card-room,  debating  arena,  or  close 
music  saloon. 


The  aniusements  and  recreations  of 
children  are,  in  all  classes  of  society,  some- 
what better  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 
The  earlier  times  for  holding  children's 
parties  which  have  been  adopted  in  London 
during  the  past  two  seasons,  and  which  allow 
the  children,  after  five  or  six  hours  play,  to  get 
home  to  bed  by  nine  at  night,  are  much 
more  reasonably  and  naturally  selected  than 
formerly  obtained.  The  introduction  of 
croquet,  and  of  other  out-door  games  in 
which  girls  as  well  as  boys  take  part,  and 
which  give  good  exercise  without  violence  or 
exertion,  is  a  great  advancement.  The  re- 
introduciion  of  the  good  old-fasbioued  dances 
for  children,  in  which  freedom  of  movement 
of  the  body  without  the  stiff  formalities  oi 
set  dances  of  the  Parisian  school,  is 
another  good  revival  calculated  to  prove 
both  interesting  and  healthful.  While  the 
custom,  becoming  so  general,  of  taking 
children  for  a  month  every  year  to  the  sea- 
side, and  of  allowing  them  perfect  freedom 
of  action  to  wander  by  the  shore,  and  paddle, 
and  dig  up  sand  forts,  and  bathe  and  learn 
to  swim,  is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements 
of  modern  life,  one  of  the  surest  means  oi 
bringing  up  a  healthy  race  of  men  and 
women  to  fill  the  places  which  the  present 
men  and  women  now  occupy  and  to  per- 
for;ii,  in  a  more  advanced   manner,  future 

These  improvements  in  the  recreations  of 
the  child-life  are  not  to  be  over-estimated. 
They  are,  nevertheless,  very  much  marred  by 
other  combinations  of  work  and  so-called 
[)!ay,  connected  with  the  different  systems  of 
education.  School  hours  for  young  children 
are  one-third  longer,  at  least,  than  they 
should  be.  The  device  of  making  children 
take  long  and  solemn  walks  in  rows  of  two 
and  two,  as  if  they  were  taking  part  in  a 
daily  funeral ;  the  restriction  of  the  exer- 
cises, of  girls  especially,  to  irere  formalities 
of  muscular  movement ;  and,  worst  of  all,  in 
relation  to  both  sexes,  the  introduction  of 
that  ruinous  competitive  prize  system,  by 
which  mete  babblers  are  named  to  speak 
and  argue  and  deliver  facts  and  opinions 
with  the  assumed  authority  of  matured  minds, 
and  are  inducted  into  this  precocity  by  a 
method  of  forced  training,  whicli  destroys 
all  future  power,  is  an  evil  which  counter- 
balances the  good  that  in  some  other 
directions  is  springing  up  to  improve  the 
mental  and  physical  tone  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration, I  believe  that,  here  again,  the  board- 
school  system  will  have  a  great  influence  on 
the  systems  that   lie  above  it ;    and   that 
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parents  will  learn  from  the  simpler  system 
that  the  simplicity  of  childhood  demands 
simplicity  of  education. 

In  ail  phases  of  life,  recreation  is  a  neceS' 
sary  part  of  the  daily  existence.  It  must 
change  in  character  with  every  age,  but  il: 
belongs  to  every  age  of  life.  The  proper 
application  of  it  lies  in  the  pure  and  simple 
method  of  making  it  innocent,  varied,  and 
simple.  For  persons  advanced  to  or  beyond 
maturity,  in  whom  the  physical  growth  and 
development  is  completed,  all  e.\treme  physi- 
cal exercises  can  have  but  one  effect,  that  of 
reducing  more  rapidly  an  already  wavering 
declining  power.  In  like  manner,  for  these 
matured  oi^ganizations  all  vehement  competi 
tivc  mental  games,  billiards,  whist,  chess,  ari 
equally  injurious  when  they  are  carried  into 
excitement,  anxiety,  fatigue;  for  the  body 
down  by  the  nervous  as  readily  as  by  the 
muscular  centres,  and  the  mental  fatigues 
named,  with  others  similar,  are  rapidest  of 
destroyers:  by  them  the  descent  down  the 
hill  gains  a  momentum  which  is  even  less 
easily  checked  than  by  the  speed  incident  to 
extreme  physical  exertion. 

For  the  matured  man,  exercise  within 
fatigue  in  the  daily  work  is  the  desideratum. 
Work  then  becomes  a  means  of  prolonging 
and  improving  life.  Workdien  is  carried  on 
that  may  be  made  of  the  most  enduring 
character.  But  in  this  period  of  life,  recrea- 
tion must  be  recreation.  It  must  be  some- 
thing that  the  eye  or  the  ear  can  take  in 
without  labour,  ivithout  effort.  Beautiful 
scenes,  and  works  of  nature  that  unfold 
themselves  so  as  to  be  comprehended  at  a 
glance ;  beautiful  works  of  art,  dramatic, 
pictorial,  that  in  the  best  of  human  repre- 
sentations imitate  nature  ;  clear  and  elo- 
quently simple  discourse,  that  teaches  and 
explains,  without  tedious  argument,  what  is 
newest  and  oldest  and  truest ;  readings  of  a 
like  character;  mental  games,  which  bring 
into  play  old  and  acquired  knowledge,  or 
which,  if  they  call  for  neiv  knowledge  in  their 
exercise,  are  moderate  in  their  demands ; 
physical  exercise  that  shall  amuse  without 
creating  weariness  or  subjecting  the  body 
to  shocks  and  sudden  cessations  from  rapid 
motion  and  falls, — these  are  ihe  only  recrea- 
tions fitted  for  the  majority  of  men  who  are 
over  the  meridian  lite,  and  have  arrived  at 
the  stage  when  all  rapid  changes  of  the 
body  are  essentially  dangerous.  The  reserved 
stock  of  life,  the  vis  vita  that  impelled 
youth,  is  failing,  cannot  be  regained,  and 
must  not  recklessly  be  exhausted, 

Tlie    exercises    of    recreation,    fitted    for 


youths  and  for  men  who  have  not  reached 
the  meridian  of  life,  may  be  as  active  as  the 
players  will,  provided  the  players  exceed  not 
the  boundsof  nature,  and  do  not  carry  wearied 
limbs  and  minds  into  recreative  sports,  which 
are  but  another  name  for  hard  labour,  and 
which  being  made  the  end  of  each  day's  toil 
are  carried  into  the  night,  to  the  forfeiture 
of  a  portion  of  that  eight  hours'  term  of  sleep 
which  is  essential  for  the  perfect  renewal 
of  Uie  vital  motion ;  provided  also,  that  the 
recreation  do  not  unduly  precede  the  day 
of  hard  work  ;  and  provided  also,  that  the 
recreation,  whether  it  be  of  mind  or  body,  be 
carried  on  in  pure  air,  and  be  sustained  by 
wholesome  foods  and  unstimulating  drinks. 

In  regard  to  the  female  population,  there 
is  great  improvement  of  late  owing  to  the 
new  recreative  out-door  amusements  they 
follow.  The  croquet-lawn  has  to  be  accre- 
dited with  much  of  this  good  and  whole- 
some change,  and  the  more  we  see  it  deve- 
loped, in  every  reasonable  way,  the  better 
will  it  be  for  the  future  mothers  and  children 
of  our  country.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged  that  all  recreations  which  bring  the 
young  of  both  sexes  together  are  doubly 
useful.  Such  combinations  in  recreation 
impart  courage  and  strength  to  woman, 
gentleness  and  strength  to  men. 

In  childhood  all  recreative  exercise  should 
be  free  as  the  air.  Even  in  close  towns, 
those  children  who  roam  the  streets  and 
alleys  and  very  slums  arc  better  off  for 
health  than  are  they  who  are  kept  in  the  close 
nursery  or  parlour.  If  we  compare,  in  sucii  a 
place  as  London,  the  street  children  with  the 
children  of  the  squares,  we  see  a  comparison 
which  is  not  unfavourable ;  but  if  we  com- 
pare both  these  classes  with  those  children  of 
the  shopkeepers  who  are  too  respectable  to 
be  let  free  of  the  streets,  and  too  poor  to  find 
a  plaj'ground  in  the  squares,  we  sec  how 
striking  is  the  comparison ;  how  strong 
and  well  the  out-door  urchins  are,  rich  and 
poor,  by  the  side  of  the  unfortunates  who 
pine  indoors,  or  find  their  longest  stroll 
from  home  to  school,  and  school  to  home. 
But  through  all  the  classes  reform  is  de- 
manded. I..ess  of  forced  work  ;  more  of 
recreative  freedom  ;  less  life  in-doors  ;  more 
life  in  the  gardens,  on  the  hills,  by  the  sea. 
Learning  is  cheap  now,  and  whoever  can 
read  and  write  can  become  a  scholar,  if  he 
can  become  a  healthy  being.  The  dearest 
thing  in  the  market  is  health,  without  whicli 
learning,  be  it  ever  so  cheap,  is  bought  for  a 
sacrilice,  and  is  burnt  on  its  own  altar. 

BliSJAMIN   W.   RICK.^RDSON. 
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By  the  author  ov  "  Lady  Bbll,"  etc. 


CHAPTER   XLVIII. — LADY   LEWIS'S  BIRTHDAY. 
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h  e  t 
young  nature  fretted  at  its  dulness  and  stagna- 
tion, and  was  tempted  to  long  for  any  variety 
of  enlivenment,  seemed  fated  to  have  no 
farther  existence. 

Within  a  few  days  of  Jane  Douglas's  im- 
promptu visit,  Pleasance,  who  had  never 
even  needed  to  give  a  "not  at  home"  to 
visitors,  heard,  as  she  sat  at  work  in  her 
drab  drawing-room  in  the  early  afternoon, 
an  ominous  double  knock.  Before  she  could 
conceive  who  might  be  the  intruder,  and 
make  a  motion  to  prevent  it,  Mr.  Perry, 
released  from  his  gardening  and  invested  in 
his  orthodox  black  to  serve  at  Pleasance's 
early  dinner — which  he  Called  luncheon — 
was  heard  on  ihe  smirs  ushering  up  com- 
pany. He  threw  open  the  drawing-room 
door  and  announced — with  a  little  trip  of 
the  tongue  for  which  he  did  penance  in 
humiliation  to  Mrs,  Perry  afterwards,  and 
v.'hich  he  asserted  was  caused  by  the  linger- 
ing recollection  of  banquets  and  balls,  in 
which  he  had  once  figured  in  the  hall 
or  on  the  staircase — "  Lady  Lewis  and 
party." 

The  company  thus  grandiloquently  summed 
up,  consisted  of  one  very  old  lady  in  black 
silk  gown  and  white  shawl,  close  telescope 
bonnet,  and  long  green  veil  of  fashions  at 
least  two  generations  back:  and  an  elderly 
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factotum  half  companion,  half  maid,  in  black 
silk  also,  but  with  a  bonnet  in  its  quiet- 
ness still  many  fashions  in  advance  of  that 
of  her  mistress. 

As  Pleasance  rose  to  greet  the  two — old 
Lady  Lewis,  who  was  nearly  blind  with  age, 
did  not  see  her  for  a  moment,  and  was  be- 
sides engrossed  with  her  own  individuality 
and  its  last  feat.  "  Yes,  'Lizabeth,"  she 
said  quite  aloud,  in  a  piping  treble  voice, 
"  I  have  got  my  breath,  and  I  have  not  felt 
the  stairs  so  much,  not  so  very  much,  and 
here  I  am  at  young  Mrs.  Douglas's,  as  I  said 
I  would  be;  now  get  me  a  seat,  and  bring 
her  to  me." 

'Lizabeth  was  finding  her  mistress  the 
most  suitable  chair  in  the  room,  settling  her 
in  it,  putting  a  footstool  beneath  her  feel, 
and  looking  carefully  to  all  the  doors  and 
windows,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Perry's  pompous 
show  of  precaution — altogether  irrespective 
of  Pleasance's  presence. 

Pleasance  was  disarmed  and  diverted  by 
the  sovereignty  of  age,  more  than  of  rank, 
which  was  thus  without  any  question  of  her 
inclination,  taking  possession  of  her  domain. 
She  was  touched  also,  she  had  that  tender- 
ness for  age,  which,  much  mote  than  any 
fondness  for  children,  is  the  test  of  the 
highest  manhood  and  womanhood. 

For  there  are  men,  and,  strange  to  say, 
still  more  women,  to  whom  the  infirmities  of 
age  seem  to  present  themselves  in  lights  alto- 
gether repulsive  and  almost  loathsome. 

Pleasance  came  forward,  not  as  she  had 
greeted  Jane  Douglas  and  Rica  Wyndham, 
with  unconscious  stateliness  and  stiffness, 
but  with  frank,  kind  cordiality  to  listen  to 
Lady  Lewis,  who  on  her  part  was  never 
doubting  a  welcome,  but  was  simply  bent  on 
delivering  her  credentials  and  achieving  her 
purpose. 

"  I  am  old  Lady  Lewis,"  she  supple- 
mented Mr.  Perry's  magnificent  announce- 
ment, in  the  easiest  manner,  nodding  in 
emphatic  confirmation  of  her  words.  "  How 
do  you  do>  Mrs.  Douglas,  you  are  young  Mrs. 
Douglas,  aint  you  ?  "  She  made  sure  of  Plea- 
sance's identity,  but  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
inferior  consequence.  "  1  am  a  connection 
of  the  Douglas's — through  Mrs.  Douglas  and 
the  Etheringtons,  of  course — for  Mr.  Douglas 
was  not  of  such  birth  as  to  have  any  con- 
nections that  one  hears  of,  though  he  was  a 
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most  worthy  wealthy  man ;  he  had  bought 
Shardleigh  before  he  raatried  Clara  Ethering- 
ton,  and  he  made  Clara  very  comfortable. 
You  know  Shardleigh  was  quite  a  place ; 
Willow  House,  which  belongs  to  Shardleigh, 
as  a  dowager  house,  is  nothing  in  compnrison. 
I  was  once  at  Shardleigh  twenty— no,  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago^how  long  ago  was  it, 
Xizabeth  ?  when  my  sight  had  failed,  and  my 
last  teeth  had  grown  loose,  so  that  I  could 
no  longer  eat  with  any  pleasure,  and  had  to 
get  in  a  complete  new  set.  It  was  before  the 
heir — your  husband,  by-the-bye,  my  dear — 

Pleasance,  with  all  her  good-will,  had 
nothing  to  say  to  these  records  of  the 
Douglases  and  of  Shardleigh,  which  culmi- 
nated thus.  But  it  was  clear  that  Lady 
Lewis  had  no  malice  prepense  in  her  speech, ' 
and  indeed  that  she  was  not  thinking  to 
whom  she  was  speaking. 

"My  grandmother  was  an  Etherington  of 
Kingsland — a  sister,  no,  a  grand-aunt,  of 
Mrs.  Douglas's  Etheringtons.  It  is  a  very 
old  story,  for  I  am  ninety  years  on  my  birth- 
day, the  2nd  of  July,  which  comes  round  next 
Thursday,"  she  made  the  announcement  with 
empressement,  and  a  certain  harmless  self- 
glorification  evidently  counting  by  anticipa- 
tion on  the  impression  she  would  produce. 

"  It  is  a  great  age,"  said  Pleasance,  with 
proper  admiration  and  awe,  "and  you  look 
wonderfully  hale." 

"  There  is  no  mistake,"  the  old  lady 
assured  her,  anxiously  seeking  to  obviate  any 
suspicion  that  might  arise,  before  it  could 
take  root,  "  I  have  my  register  to  show  on 
Thursday;  but  I  am  very  well,  I  am  thankful 
to  say.  I  drive  out  and  walk  round  the  garden, 
the  last  sometimes  before  breakfast,  don't  I, 
'Lizabeth  ?  I  was  always  an  early  riser.  I 
don't  choose  to  get  out  of  a  good  habit,  so 
long  as  the  fine  weather  continues,  and  before 
I  lay  myself  up  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  My 
sight  is  nothing  to  boast  of,"  continued  Lady 
Lewis,  blinking  at  Pleasance,  and  dwelling 
OQ  her  private  and  personal  statistics  as  the 
most  interesting  subject  in  the  world. 
"  But  my  hearing,  as  you  will  observe,  is 
just  a  litlie  impaired,  if  my  memory  would 
not  serve  me  such  shocking  tricks.  There 
is  old  Mott,  the  attorney,  he  says,  or  rather 
his  family  say  it  for  him,  for  he  is  hardly 
fit  to  answer  for  himself,  that  he  is  ninety- 
eight  on  his  next  birth-day,  in  Octo- 
ber. Nearly  ten  years  older  than  I,  and  in 
the  same  town,  too  !  I  cannot  believe  it, 
though  I  admit  I  recollect  young  Mott.  a 
well-grown  lad,  when  I  was  a  little  girl  with 


my  doll ;  but  sizes  do  diifcr,  don't  they  ? 
one  can  never  tell  one's  age  from  one's  looks. 
There,  you  said  I  looked  wonderful  for  ninety. 
But  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  old  Mott, 
he  is  as  deaf  as  a  post,  and  has  to  be  wheeled 
out  in  a  chair,  besides  only  seeing  mid- 
dling, and  his  mind  is  clean  gone— though 
he  is  to  make  a  point  of  coming  to  me  on 
my  birth-day,  aint  he,  'Lizabeth  ? — ever  since 
his  only  son  was  drowned  bathing  in  the 
river,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  Mott 
was  seventy-six  and  all  alive  then,  and 
though  people  thought  he  would  not  survive 
the  blow  which  he  took  so  much  to  heart, 
that  he  broke  down  all  at  once,  yet  he  has 
lived  on,  in  his  dotage,  till  he  is  eight  years 
older  than  I  am." 

Pleasance  was  struck  by  the  curious 
mixture  of  envy  and  slightly  contemptuous 
commiserarion  —  envy  [of  the  greater  age, 
together  with  half  scornful,  half  boastfiil 
pity  for  the  greater  weakness,  borne  by  Lady 
Lewis  towards  her  single  contemporary. 

But  Lady  Lewis  was  at  that  mc«nent 
broaching  the  purport  of  her  visit  in  the 
same  breath  with  an  apology  for  not  having 
paid  it  sooner.  "  I  should  have  waited  upon 
you,  my  dear,  certainly,  when  you  are  a 
Douglas  by  marriage,  and  I  am  an  Ethering- 
ton by  descent,  but  I  go  nowhere,  1  have 
not,  as  a  rule,  paid  visits  since  I  completed 
my  eightieth  year." 

Pleasance  ventured  to  interrupt  the  speaker. 
"  I  could  never  have  expected  such  a  piece  of 
attention  from  you,"  she  said,  gently,  having 
respect  to  the  withered  yellow  face  at  the  end 
of  the  long  scoop  of  a  bonnet  from  which 
the  cumbrous  veil  was  thrown  back,  to  the 
shrunken,  bony  hands  just  shaded  by  the  black 
raits — for  Lady  Lewis  found  mits  more  com- 
fortable than  gloves  in  summer,  and  she  had 
ceased  for  these  dozen  of  years  to  attend  to 
anything  save  comfort  in  her  attire — and  to 
the  palsied  tremble  of  the  whole  attenuated 
figure,  "  I  think  you  are  entitled  to  claim^ 
not  give  attention." 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  are  perfectly  right,"  answered 
Lady  Lewis,  well  pleased  and  without  the 
least  disclaimer,  "  that  is  a  very  pretty,  proper 
speech ;  I  have  not  heard  a  prettier,  or  a  more 
proper  since  my  nephew  John  wished  me  to 
go  and  live  with  him  and  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, you  remember,  'Lizabeth?  All  about 
their  being  feet  and  eyes  to  me,  when  I  had 
lost  my  own  eyes— and  I  did  look  after  him 
at  school,  and  had  him  home  for  the  holi- 
days when  his  father  and  modier  were  in 
India,  only  the  other  day.  But  I  could  not. 
I  had  kept  house  too  long,  and  I  wanted  to 
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divide  ray  little  means 'equally  among  all  my 
nephews  and  nieces,  since  Providence  did  not 
give  Sir  William  and  me  any  children,  which 
was  a  great  disappointment  in  its  day,  but  it 
wore  by,  it  wore  by — and  now  they  would 
have  been  eiderlyraen  and  women  themselves, 
with  establishments  of  their  own,  very  likely, 
and  not  able  to  look  after  me.  My  nephew 
John  is  very  good,  but  there  are  the  others, 
Tom  and  Dick,  and  Fanny  and  Sophy,  good 
boys  and  girls  too  ;  and  Sophy  is  a  widow, 
and  gone  as  blind  as  I  am  myself;  and  John 
might  think  if  I  went  to  him,  and  he  with  so 
maiw  daughters,  and  no  great  provision  made 
for  mem,  that  I  owed  all  to  him.  I  do  not 
mean  that  John  or  his  wife  either — she  is 
a  broken  down  invalid,  though  not  above 
sixty — is  rapacious,  but  I  could  not  risk  it 
Don't  you  think  I  was  right  not  to  risk  it  ?  " 
"I  have  no  doubt  you  were,"  said  Plea- 
sanCe,  smiling,  "  but  you  are  the  best  judge." 
"  And  I  have  come  at  last,"  exclaimed 
Lady  Lewis,  triumphantly,  always  returning 
to  the  charge  which  she  had  in  reserve,  "  to 
bid  you  to  the  celebrarion  of  my  ninetieth 
birthday  which  I  am  to  hold,  if  I  am  sptared, 
— and  after  I  have  lived  so  long  I  don't  sup- 
pose that  the  Lord  will  let  me  fail  at  the  last 

I  moment — on  Thursday- — " 

"  Thank  you  veiy  much,  you  have  done 
me  too  mnch  honour,"  said  Fleasance,  with 

I  more  gratitude  than  she  had  ever  expected 
to  display  for  an  invitation  into  high  society. 

I  "  But  I  do  not  go  anywhere,  and  I  should  be 

'  no  addition  to  yonr  company." 

"I  am  the  best  judge  of  that,"  rcphed  Lady 
Lewis,  with  a  smartness  that  did  her  ninety 
years  credit,  "  you  must  come  when  it  is  ray 
ninetieth  birthday,  and  I  have  come  myself 
to  bid  you." 

"  Indeed,  I  would  be  very  happy  to'  do 
you  any  favour,"  represented  Pleasance, "  but 
i  am  sure  you  do  not  need  me  among  your 

I  many  friends,  and  I  am  not  really  a  Douglas, 

I  far  less  an  Etheriugton ;  I  am  only  connected 
with  them  bymarriage — a  humble  connection, 
as  I  daie  say  you  have  heard.  Lady  Lewis," 
suid  Fleasance,  with  an  effort,  and  a  flush, 
"  at  the  same  time  I  am  not  a  sufficiently 
humble  woman  to  take  a.  place  by  favour. 
I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  me." 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  the 
ancient  lady,  bluntly,  and  with  an  amotmt  of 
irritation  that  was  certainly  not  good  for  her, 
and  so  her  faithful  'Lizabeth  bugan  to  make 
appealing  eyes  at  the  perplexed  Fleasance. 
"  I  do  not  care  for  anything  that  I  have  heard 
of  you.  You  might  be  beneath  Archie  Douglas 
when  he  married  you,  but  you  could  not  be 


Ihrther  beneath  him  than  his  father  was  origin- 
ally beneath  his  mother,  and  we  were  not 
only  happy  to  receive  him,  we  were  proud  to 
acknowledge  him  our  cousin  and  host  at 
Shardleigh — which  he  had  bought  with  his 
money,  to  be  sure — and  you  have  no  money, 
I  suppose,  but  you  have  your  husband's  rank. 
Ay,  nobody  can  take  that  from  you,  though 
you  disagree,  which  is  entirely  your  own 
matter,  since  there  is  nothing  against  your 
reputation  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  as- 
certain, or  you  would  not  be  here.  If  you 
have  been  a  little  ailing  and  nervous  "  (here 
Pleasance  was  thoroughly  bewildered  and 
imagined  that  the  old  lady's  memory  was  at 
some  of  the  tricks  of  whidi  she  had  accused 
it),  "  I  can  bear  witness  you  are  as  well  again, 
and  as  much  to  be  depended  on,  as  any  of 
us;  you  must  come  to  grace  my  birthday. 
Everybody  in  Stone  Cross  and  round  it  is 
coming.  My  nephews  and  nieces,  and  their 
famihes — all  that  are  in  the  country — are  to  be 
here.  Tom  and  his  wife,  and  their  London 
sons  and  daughters,  are  to  arrive  to-night  I 
am  to  give  a  dinner  at  tables  on  the  lawn,  to 
ninety  poor  men  and  women — but  there  aint 
one  of  them  so  old  as  I,  only  seven  of 
them  are  over  eighty — and  Mot^  who  is  my 
senior,  is  to  come  wheeled  in  his  chair.  My 
health  and  many  happy  days  to  me,  is  to  be 
drunk,  both  indoors  and  out,  and  the  young 
pteople  are  to  dance  if  they  please,  for  fiddles 
are  provided.  We  have  not  had  such  doings 
since  I  came  to  Bridge  House  half  a  century 
ago  ;  not  since  my  Sir  William  came  of  age 
at  his  place  of  Nuthurst,  and  we  were  married 
the  same  year,  when  I  was  just  turned  nine- 
teen. We  are  to  keep  early  hours  because 
of  the  dew  and  the  rheumatism,  and  our 
party  in  the  house  is  to  break  up  so  that 
'Lizabeth  here  is  to  have  me  snugly  tucked 
up  in  bed  by  eleven  o'clock,  else  my  doctor 
— Doctor  Martin  Stowe,  a  young  blade  of 
fifty,  that  I  remember  in  long  clothes  when  I 
was  a  middle-aged  woman — says  he  will  not 
allow  me  to  commit  any  imprudence,"  and 
l.ady  Lewis  laughed,  with  a  dim  reflectioa 
of  glee,  over  the  incongruity  of  the  sentence. 

"  Please,  my  Lady,  you  are  imprudent  as 
it  is,"  put  in  'Lizabeth,  wamingly,  "  you  are 
talking  too  much  to  Mrs,  Douglas  ;  you  will 
be  put  off  your  after- dinner's  sleep." 

"  Aint  you  reminded  of  hearing  children 
told  tliat  they  are  stuffing  their  mouths  too 
full  ?  "  resisted  the  old  lady.  "  But  you  will 
come  to  my  birthday  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Douglas  will  come,  and 
will  not  hurt  you  by  giving  you  a  refusal,  when 
you  have  come  in  person  to  ask  her,  Lady 
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Lewis,"  said  'Lizabeth  again,  throwing  out 
another  strong  hint  to  Pleasance  that  my  lady 
was  far  too  old,  not  to  say  too  great,  to  be 
contradicted. 

But  the  venerable  celebrator  of  her  birth- 
day rites,  was  passing  with  the  rapidity  of 
childhood  from  great  good  humour,  and  a 
happy  flutter  of  excitement,  to  testiness  and 
weariness.  "  Speak  when  you  are  asked, 'Liza- 
beth, I  am  not  to  begin  your  training  again, 
at  this  date.  Goodness  knows !  I  had  enough 
trouble  with  your  wilful  ways  thirty  years  ago. 
Mrs.  Douglas,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
not  a  Douglas  is  to'  be  represented  on  my 
birthday?  Etheringtons  and  Lewises,  and 
Hobhouses  and  Turners,  are  to  support  me 
in  abundance.  But  your  sister-in-law,  Jane 
Douglas,  though  she  was  in  the  town,  and 
made  a  pretence  of  paying  her  respects  to 
me,  did  not  think  fit  to  stay  for  an  event 
which  will  not  occur  often  in  her  history — I 
should  say  she  won't  live  to  see  ninety  years, 
and  to  remember  the  French  revolution,  and 
young  George  III,  in  his  prime — a  flaxen- 
mopped,  China  clieeked  chit  of  a  girl  I " 
exclaimed  Lady  Lewis  with  woimded  feelings 
and  pardonable  acrimony.  "  Of  course,  Mrs. 
Douglas,  Clara  Etherington,  my  own  relation, 
your  mother-in-law,  b  too  fine  and  delicate 
to  be  here.  She  was  always  full  of  airs  and 
ailments,  was  Clara  Etherington,  while  her 
plain  worthy  husband  had  to  dance  attend- 
ance upon  her,  Archie  Douglas,  your 
husband,  is  away  cruising  at  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  for  his  own  ends,  without  any  reference 
to  what  is  happening  at  home  ;  and  when  I 
am  come  myself  to  invite  you — the  only 
Douglas  that  is  left,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  you  will  let  some  stupid  whim  come 
between  and  disappoint  me,  and  put  a  slight 
upon  me,  on  that  day  of  all  days,  before  the 
rest  of  my  people,  and  my  neighbours  ?  Did 
you  hear  me  say  I  had  come  liere  myself, 
contrary  to  my  usual  habits,  to  ask  you  to  be 
my  guest,  and  now  you  are  vexing  and  heat- 
ing me,  so  that  very  probably  I  shall  be  ill 
and  die  before  my  birthday.  Yes,  you  have 
cause  enough  to  shake  your  head,  'Lizabeth," 
and  poor  Lady  Lewis  was  at  the  point  of 
weeping. 

She  had  dwelt  on  her  ninetieth  birthday 
till  its  celebration  rose  to  prodigious  moment 
in  her  imagination,  and  she  could  not  bear 
that  the  honours  with  which  it  was  to  be 
accompanied,  should  be  shorn  in  the  slightest 
particular.  If  not  a  Douglas  were  to  be 
represented  on  the  occasion,  the  universal 
homage  of  kith  and  kin,  to  the  fourth  gene- 
ration, would  be  sensibly  impaired.     In  this 


light,  the  very  scurviest  Douglas  was  better 
tbin  none — the  very  name,  to  figure  in  the , 
county  paper,  was  not  to  be  despised. 

The  motive  was  not  specially  flattering. 
while  Pleasance  was  not  without  a  tickled 
sense  of  the  absurdity  of  the  situation.  She 
to  represent  the  Douglases  whom  she  had 
distinctly  repudiated,  on  whose  wealth  and 
culture  she  was  a  sdgma  !  But  she  could  not 
find  it  in  her  heart  to  remain  obdurate ;  she 
could  not  continue  to  dash,  by  her  denial,  the 
last  festive  gratification  that  ninety  years  was 
likely  to  claim. 

No  doubt,  she  would  not  only  be  lonely, 
but  lonely  in  a  crowd,  pointed  and  whis- 
pered at,  because  of  her  peculiar  circum- 
stances, her  humble  origin,  her  rise  in  life— 
none  but  herself  knew  how  unintentional  it 
was—her  separation  from  her  husband.  She 
had  been  accustomed  to  broad  comment  in 
the  old  days  at  Saxford,  this  would  not  be 
open  but  covert,  yet  because  of  that  and 
the  sting  it  contained,  it  would  be  inex- 
pressibly more  painful,  Pleasance  seemed  10 
have  grown  thin-skinned  and  tender. 

But  she  was  young,  and  because  of  her 
youth  she  could  endure  any  sharp  pain 
better  than  Lady  Lewis  could  bear  thwarting. 
Pleasance  even  told  herself,  a  little  bitieily, 
that  sbe  might  pass  muster  with  no  one  else 
to  keep  hei  company — at  least,  among  the 
ninety  poor  men  and  women  who  were  to 
dine  at  tables  on  Che  lawn;  she  might  occupy 
herself  with  them,  and  retire  even  earlier  than 
Lady  Lewis.  If  she  yielded  and  let  hecsell 
be  enticed  into  exposing  herself  to  be  publicly 
patronised  or  put  down — Pleasance  did  not 
know  which  would  be  worse — by  the  Doug- 
lases set  in  Stone  Cross,  it  would  not  last 
long  ;  and  she  had  almost  made  up  her  mind 
to  leave,  ere  long.  Willow  House  and  Stone 
Cross,  with  or  without  Mr.  Woodcock's  per- 
mission. She  could  afford  a  concession  so 
small  that  she  was  almost  ashamed  to  count 
it  a  concession,  for  the  sake  of  the  old  woman 
whose  death  she  would  not  have  at  her  door, 
'Lizabeth's  imploring  face  and  gestures  were, 
as  her  mistress  said,  uncalled  for, 

"  Very  well,  X^dy  Lewis,  I  will  come  to 
please  you  and — and  myself,"  said  Pleasance, 
speaking  very  slowly  and  distinctly,  yet  *iih 
a  stammer  at  the  end,  as  if  she  were  guilty  o' 
putting  more  colour  than  was  warranted  on  i 
her  consent.  She  had  small  thanks,  on  the 
spot,  for  the  breach  of  consistency  she  was 
about  to  make. 

"  Why  did  you  not  say  so  before,  and 
save  all  this  trouble  i"'  asked  Lady  Len" 
shortly,  too  sensible  of  the  merits  of  the  case 
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to  be  impressed  by  any  conquest  it  achieved, 
or  to  be  easily  propitiated.  "  Of  course  I 
knew  all  the  time  that  you  would  come,  but 
you  young  married  women  must  make  your- 
selves of  consequence,  if  you  please  ;  you 
are  a  great  deal  worse  than  girls,"  she  com- 
mented indiguanlly.  "  I  am  quite  worn  out, 
as  if  I  had  been  dancing  all  night,  or  making 
such  a  speech  as  my  Sir  William  used  to 
address  to  his  constituency.  Get  me  home 
the  best  way  you  can,  'Lizabcth;  and  see 
that  you  are  in  time,  Mrs.  Douglas,"  firing  a 
parting  shot  at  Pleasance.  "  We  are  to 
begin  by  noon ;  grace  is  to  be  said  then  at 
the  old  men  and  women's  tables,  on  the 
lawn,  and  if  it  should  prove  wet — but  the 
weather  must  be  fine — the  tables  are  to  be 
set  out  in  the  coach-house." 


pLBASAKCE  found  herself  bound  to  keep 
her  promise,  and  repair  to  the  Bridge  House 
grounds,  in  compliance  with  the  imperative 
summons  of  its  mbtress,  on  the  2nd  of  July. 
Happily  the  weather  answered  the  venerable 
heroine's  sanguine  expectations.  The  day 
was  dry  at  the  commencement  of  a  dry 
season,  if  it  was  not  one  of  the  Arcadian 
days  uniting  impossibly  all  the  attractions  of 
freshness,  brilliance,  sunshine,  and  shade 
which  are  coveted  for  auspicious  occasions. 

Bridge  House  was  another  tall,  old,  red 
brick  house,  out  of  date,  like  Willow  House, 
but  it  was  not  out  of  keeping  with  its  mis- 
tress, while  it  did  not  fail  to  present  a  gay, 
bustling  spectacle  on  her  ninetieth  birthday. 
The  whole  house  was  flung  open  to  guests. 
Every  room  was  crowded,  and  overflowing 
with  gala  company.  The  very  grounds,  of 
limited  extent,  and  overgrown  with  old  trees 
and  old-fashioned  shrubs,  were  swarming 
with  the  ninety  poor  old  men  and  women  in 
their  Sunday's  best,  who  had  been  selected 
from  the  oldest  and  most  virtuous  of  the 
humble  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  in  order  to 
check  off  the  fourscore  and  ten  years  of  Lady 
Lewis's  protracted  span  of  life,  and  to  testify 
to  her  gratitude.  The  servants — old  for  the 
most  part — ^were  stirred  out  of  their  usual 
torpor,  in  sympathy  with  their  mistress,  and 
were  sporting  white  ribands  as  for  a  wedding 
or  a  christening.  There  was  a  superabundance 
of  flowers  in  bouquets,  in  nosegays,  in  wreaths 
round  Lady  Lewis's  and  her  long  defunct 
spouse's  pictures,  in  triumphal  arches 
spanning  the  front  door  and  the  gateway, 
indeed  wherever  flowers  could  bloom  in  re- 
cognition of  a  hoary  head. 


The  central  figure  of  all  was  Lady  Lewis, 
in  her  richest  moir^  antique.  She  hart  worn 
black  as  a  widow,  and  black  again  in  her 
age,  for  more  years  than  even  'Lizabeth 
could  recollect,  but  she  had  a  few  festive- 
coloured  gowns,  still,  and  the  one  she  wore  on 
this  great  day  was  of  silver-grey,  like  her 
hair,  which  was  covered  by  a  head-dress  of 
her  finest  old  lace,  having  butterfly  bows 
and  strings — the  last  were  tied  comfort- 
ably under  the  peaked  chin — of  lavender 
riband.  As  dainty  as  a  bride,  and  half 
laughing,  half  crying,  like  a  young  bride, 
she  was  tottering  on  this  or  that  feeble  old 
elbow  of  a  friend  and  contemporary,  who 
had  himself  descended  far  into  the  vale  of 
years,  though  not  quite  so  deep  down  as  his 
ancient  ally — with  whom  he  had  kept  Christ- 
mas and  midsummer,  and  played  games  and 
quoted  poetry  before  the  most  of  the  gather- 
ing of  all  ages  present,  had  opened  their  eyes 
on  this  weary  world.  Or  she  was  grasping 
the  stalwart  young  arm  of  some  grand- 
nephew,  or  neighbour's  grandson,  who  had 
the  grace  to  be  proud  of  the  feeble  burden. 

She  was  very  self-conscious,  but  also  very 
sincere ;  and  as  she  went  here  and  there, 
basking  in  the  radiance  of  her  honours,  and 
at  the  same  time  bent  on  shedding  the 
light  of  her  countenance  on  all — heaping  the 
plates  of  her  ninety  poor  old  men  and 
women  —  taking  notice  of  the  youngest 
and  smallest  guest  there,  and  causing  her  or 
him  to  remember  the  day,  nobody  grudged 
the  old  heroine  her  triumph,  and  but  a  small 
minority  found  food  in  it  for  cynicism  and 
mockery. 

Pleasance  had  taken  heart  of  grace,  and 
consulted  Perry,  and  Perry  had  risen  to  the 
emergency,  and  confided  to  her  mistress, 
merely  as  a  matter  of  proper  ladylike  gossip, 
what  dresses  the  younger  ladies  of  the  Close 
were  to  appear  in,  and  even  what  presents 
some  of  them  had  prepared  as  a  fit  offering 
to  the  giver  of  the  feas^  in  commemoration 
of  the  day. 

Pleasance  put  on  a  nankin<coloured  China 
silk,  the  nearest  approach  she  had  made  to 
"  silk  attire,"  in  order  to  be  like  her  neigh- 
bours, and  added  to  the  gown  the  black 
lace  shawl  which  the  heat  of  the  weather 
hod  induced  her  to  acquire,  and  the  dove's 
neck  coloured  gauzy  little  bonnet,  and  dove's 
neck  coloured  gloves  that  were  the  gravest 
things  of  the  kind  with  which  the  great  mil- 
liner's establishment  in  Stone  Cross  could 
supply  her.  She  meant  to  render  herself  as 
little  conspicuous  as  possible  by  these  ap- 
proaches to  the  standard  of  the  Stone  Cross 
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ladies ;  but  the  absence  of  conspicuousness 
was  liard  to  manage,  when  Pleasance  in  this 
costume,  and  carrying  the  wonderful  work- 
basket  wjiich  she  had  provided  for  the 
Douglas's  old  kinswoman,  entered  the  Bridge 
House  gate,  and  was  at  once,  beyond  ques- 
tion, the  handsomest  and  most  distinguished 
looking  woman  within  the  bounds.  The 
very  shyness  in  which  her  slight  trepidation 
showed  itself,  took  a  form  which  was  like 
hauteur,  and  ient  her  in  the  eyes  of  many 
people  present  that  last  grace  of  style  in 
which  it  had  been  imagined  that  she  would 
be  lamentably  deficient. 

However,  Pleasance  found  that  she  had 
exaggerated  the  difficulties  and  disa^eeable- 
ness  of  the  day's  task.  Either  higher  breeding 
was  a  more  effectual  defence  than  she  could 
have  anticipated,  or  attention  and  interest 
were  a  good  deal  divided.  Pleasance  went 
through  the  ordeal  with  thankfulness,  inas- 
much as  she  was  not  sensible  that  she  was 
creating  any  great  impression;  a  few  side- 
glances,  a  murmured  word  as  she  passed, 
being  all  the  remark  that  she  was  av^are  she 
excited. 

Lady  Lewis  received  Pleasance  as  one  of 
a  multitude  come  to  do  her  honour,  to  whom 
she  was  at  pains  to  be  equally  cordial, 
accepted  the  work-basket  with  all  the  excla- 
mations that  she  could  spare  to  its  merits, 
and  just  named  Mrs.  Douglas  to  this  and 
that  nephew  and  niece,  who  took  the  cue 
and  passed  it  on.  It  appeared  to  the 
uninitiated  Pleasance,  that  by  the  simple 
magic  of  having  her  name  pronounced,  and 
receiving  the  mention  of  another  name  in 
exchange,  she  was  in  the  middle  of  compla- 
cent men  and  women,  who  were  always  near 
without  overwhelming  her,  spoke  to  her 
quietly  and  courteously  now  and  then,  were 
ready  to  inform  her  of  any  change  in  the 
programme,  or  to  ofler  her  refreshments. 

The  welcome  might  not  go  a  great  way. 
Pleasance  was  the  last  person  to  put  weight 
upon  it ;  but  at  least  it  relieved  her  from  her 
present  concern,  it  reminded  her  that  there 
was  such  an  obligation  as  noM(sse  oblige,  and 
that  she  had  been  illiberal  in  forgetting  its 
influence  ;  and  it  braced  her  with  answering 
pride  to  be  sufficient  for  the  occasion,  to 
speak  to  those  calmly  polite  people  with 
corresponding  politeness  and  equanimity. 

The  single  individual  who  shook  Flea- 
sance's  resolution  and  disturbed  her  serenity 
was  Rica  Wyodham.  She  would  not  meet 
Pleasance  as  a  shght  transitory  acquaintance. 

Rica  always  preferred  to  air  a  code  of 
manners  totally  unlike  those  of  her  natural 


associates,  ^besides,  this  was  the  first  excel- 
lent opportunity  that  she  had  found  of  playing 
off  her  one-sided  intimacy  with  Pleasance, 
and  amazing  and  If  possible  scandahung  her 
friends,  including  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Wyndham  loomed  large  and  stately, 
filling  the  seat  of  one  of  the  open  windows, 
from  which  she  never  stirred.  ' 

■  Mrs.  Wyndham  never  saw  that  anything  \ 
which  Rica  did,  could  be  wrong.  Still  her  i 
daughter  perpetually  overturned  all  her  ' 
theories,  which  no  one  else  dared  to  impugn,  i 
and  filled  her  with  continual  trouble  lest  the  i 
dear,  rash  child,  with  her  great  originality  and  i 
delightful  spirits,  should  get  into  any  harm. 

It  was  trying  to  Pleasance  to  be  accosted  1 
by  Rica  within  the  very  range  of  Mrs.  , 
Wyndham's  cold,  questioning  eyes.  Th 
owner  of  these  eyes  retained  a  trick  c 
lowering  their  lids,  in  keeping  with  a  bland 
smoothing  out  of  the  curves  of  the!  red- 
lipped  mouth,  while  the  complexion  in  the 
full,  rather  heavy  cheeks,  if  too  deep  in  the 
grain,  was  still  the  remains  of  a  very  fine 
complexion  of  its  kind,  to  which  Rica's  soft 
ivory  tint  afforded  a  complete  contrast. 

Rica  wore,  a  pale  pink  gown,  with  grey 
feather  trimmings,  so  that,  as  she  said,  h^ 
plumpness  might  be  lost  in  her  fiuffiaess; 
she  had  a  hat  encircled  with  the  same 
feathers,  and  she  did  look  like  a  softly 
rounded,  exquisitely  tinted  cockatoo. 

"  Here  you  are,  Mrs,  Douglas;  bow  well  i 
you  are  looking,  how  glad  we  are  to  have  | 
you  amongst  us  1 "  She  came  forward,  and  < 
waylaid  Pleasance,  put  an  arm  through  her's,  I 
and  drew  her  to  a  garden-seat  in  the  centre  | 
of  Rica's  particular  circle  of  mischievous  or  I 
mindless  girls,  and  of  knowing,  or  would-be  \ 
knowing  young  men. 

Pleasance  sat  down  for  a  moment,  the  ; 
better  to  make  her  escape  from  the  party. 

"Yes,  I  dote  on  roans,  high-stepping  ■ 
roans,"  said  Rica,  repeating  a  former  asser-  ' 
tion.  "I  am  afraid  that  I  could  sell  my  .' 
soul — I  hope  none  of  the  canons  hear  me —  I 
if  the  choice  were  offered  me,  for  a  pair  of  ■ 
roans  and  a  mail  phaetort" 

"  Do  you  mean  that  the  canon  would 
clench  the  bargain,  or  object  to  it?"  an 
attendant  on  Rica  professed  to  seek  an 
explanation. 

"Oh,  you  may  take  it  either  way  you  j 
please,"  answered  Rica.  "  If  Mephistopheles 
did  not  object  to  a  professor's  gown,  I  sup- 
pose neither  would  he  decline  a  canon's. 
Why  don't  you  set  up  a  mail  phaeton,  Mrs. 
Douglas?"  i 

Pleasance  flushed  slightly,  while  there  re- 
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turned  to  her  voice  that  defiant  tone  which 
seemed  to  prove  that  she  had  been  right 
in  refusing  to  the  last  to  be  a  lady,  for  in 
the  character  she  could  only  be  uncomfort- 
able and  make  othen  uncomfortable. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  a  mail 
phtbeton,"  said  Pleasance;  "  my  experience  of 
curricles  was  of  a  very  different  description." 

"  Tell  us  it,  if  it  was  anything  new.  We 
do  want  a  novelty  in  driving,  since  Nor- 
wegian gigs  ^et  tilted  so  often,  that  the  very 
spilling  becomes  monotonous,"  said  Rica 
with  lazy  impeitiDence. 

But  Pleasance  was  not  so  easily  drawn 
out  for  the  entertainment  of  those  whom  she 
was  inclined  to  regard  as  her  bom  foes. 

"  My  experience  would  be  of  no  ose  to 
you,"  she  said,  declining  the  cool  proposal. 

"  I  dont  know  that,"  s«ud  Rica  in  objec- 
tion; "  but  at  least  you  love  roans?" 

"I  am  not  sure  of  the  colour,"  said  Plea- 
sance with  a  half  smile  j  "  bay,  and  chestnut, 
and  dappled,  even  piebald  and  sorrel,  as 
well  as  black  and  white  hotses,  I  can  identify, 
but  I  am  not  clear  about  roan." 

"  Permit  me  to  say  that  your  confession  of 
ignorance  does  you  credit  in  days  when 
ladies  are  only  too  fond  of  professing  their 
knowledge  of  the  points  of  horses,  and  ex- 
posing its  shallowness  at  the  same  time," 
said  one  of  the  elder  of  the  young  men  pre- 
sent, coming  to  the  rescue.  He  admired 
Fleasance's  beauty,  whether  he  were  struck 
favourably  or  unfavourably  with  her  candour. 
He  rather  thought  that  this  tall,  handsome, 
quietly  dressed  lady  did  credit  to  parvenues.| 

"Well,"  said  Rjca,  affecting  to  emulate 
Pleasance's  candour,  "  I  am  horsey  to  the 
backbone,  and  I  make  no  bones  about  it. 
It  is  in  our  family — witness  my  brother's 
feats  at  Doncaster  and  Newmarket,  and  I 
have  beard  that  papa  paid  heavily  for  the 
saine  taste.  But  you  have  suddenly  become 
a  convert  to  femininity,  Mr.  Ancaster.  What 
was  I  told  of  a  pair  of  ponies  you  are  in 
search  of?  and  does  not  Miss  Ancaster  out- 
strip all  the  ladies  in  the  field  in  riding  to 
hounds  ?  Well  she  may,  being  the  daughter 
ofanM.F.H." 

Mr.  Ancaster  was  believed  in  polite  drcles 
to  be  on  the  point  of  an  advantageous  mar- 
riage, which  was  not  made  public,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  ditficulty  with  exacting 
relations  on  the  bride  elect's  side.  But  this 
did  not  prevent  Mr.  Ancaster  from  having 
his  future  wife — whom  he  had  still  no  esta- 
blished title  to  purvey  for — in  his  eye,  in  the 
premature  purchase  of  ponies.  He  was, 
besides,    known   to    undergo  the  penance 


of  possessing  a  decided  ^1-of-the-period, 
whom  he  could  not  by  bis  utmost  efforts 
keep  in  tolerable  order,  in  a  motherless 
sister.  All  this  was  familiar  matter  to  Kica 
Wyndham,  and  she  winged  her  arrows  ac- 
cordingly with  the  audacious  freedom  of  a 
sportswoman  in  whom  feelmg  never  inter- 
feres with  such  light  warfare. 

Mr.  Ancaster,  who  was  no  match  for  Rica 
Wyndham  in  spite  of  his  six  feet,  hung  fire 
immediately,  muttered  something  hastily  of 
a  commission  for  a  friend,  and  of  no  man's 
being  accountable  for  his  sister's  pursuits. 
He  proceeded  hastily  to  divert  the  conver- 
sation to  the  topic  of  the  day — patriarchal 
age  in  the  person  of  Lady  Lewis  and  the 
solicitor,  Mr.  Mott. 

"  Do .  you  suppose  the  patriarchs  were 
like  these  two?"  inquired  Rica,  with  an 
affectation  of  innocent  surprise.  "  Isaac, 
though  he  was  blind  and  foolishly  fond'  of 
venison,  an  old  fogie,  like  Mr.  Mott  there, 
basking  like  a  log  in  the  sun,  and  waited 
upon  by  his  dutiful  juvenile  daughters  I 
When  I  think  of  it,  I  have  heard  one  of  the 
Miss  Motts  is  called  Rebecca.  Then  I  dare 
say  we  must  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
apostles.  Can  you  fancy  Paul  or  John  in 
millers'  hats,  with  lockets  at  their  watch- 
chains  containing  the  hair  of  the  mother  of 
Zebedee's  children,  and  of  old  Mrs.  Paul — 
whoever  she  might  be — like  Dicky  Lewis 
the  younger  and  Bertie  Mostyn?" 

"  I  believe  if  the  apostles  were  here  in 
person  you  would  find  something  to  laugh 
at  in  them.  Miss  Wyndham,"  said  Mr.  Ancas- 
ter dryly. 

"  1  fancy  I  should,"  said  Rica  coolly. 
"  But  I  do  not  find  fault  with  our  patriarchs, 
though  I  laugh  at  them.  I  do  not  see  why 
one  should  make  a  fuss  about  herself  or  him- 
self growing  old,  as  if  it  were  a  gain  and  not 
a  nuisance  to  the  world  in  general,  as  if  wise 
savages  did  not  kill  off  their  own  fathers — 
not  to  say  their  own  mothers— when  they 
remained  an  unconsciously  long  time  after 
they  had  ceased  to  be  any  earthly  use  or 
pleasure.  I  do  wonder  no  political  econo- 
mist— Mr.  Lowe,  for  instance — has  brought 
in  the  practice  with  us,  when  nothing,  save 
a  purely  selfish  love  of  life,  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  innovation.  But  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  an  Iphigenia  myself;  and  I  have  a 
sneaking  kindness  for  the  poor  old  things 
who  live  as  long  as  they  can  crouch  over 
the  ashes  of  their  former  fires.  Fancy  people 
so  mad  as  to  crowd  after  Lady  Lewis  or  Mr. 
Mott,  in  search  of  a  dying  spaik  of  beau^ 
or  wit ! "  ,  -  I 
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"  Do  you  know,  Rica,"  one  of  the  girls 
said,  "  old  people  were  set  to  run  races  last 
century  for  the  diversion  of  the  public?  So 
the  Dean  told  me." 

"  Dear  !  How  I  should  have  liked  to  see 
them  !"  cried  Rica  with  her  rippling  laughter. 
"Lady  Lewis  hobbling  and  wheezing  against 
Mr,  Mott — no,  he  drives  his  chair — against 
any  of  those  other  old  persons — I  imagine  he 
or  she  would  consider  it  an  honour  to  hobble 
and  wheeze  against  my  lady ;  it  would  be 
better  for  the  spectators  than  pigeon-shoot- 
ing or  polo," 

"  No,  Miss  Wyndham,"  said  a  frank-laced 
lad,  colouring  up  with  anger  and  shame, 
"we  are  bad  enough,  but  we  are  not  so 
beastly  bad  as  that." 

"  One  would  think  there  had  been  no  sons 
and  daughters  in  those  days,"  said  Fleasance, 
almost  involuntarily  raising  her  voice. 

"  Except  those  who  enjoyed  the  game 
and  shared  in  the  spoil,"  said  Rica,  nodding. 
"  I  am  sure  I  would  have  no  objection  that 
mamma,  in  course  of  time,  should  enter  for 
a  heat ;  but  I  know  I  should  have  to  poke 
her  on," 

"  Child,  you  will  catch  cold  sitting  without 
your  hat.  What  are  you  saying  about  me  ?" 
said  Mrs,  Wyndham  from  the  window  just 
behind,  where  she  had  caught  her  name  and 
nothing  else,  "  I  trust  that  it  is  something 
pleasant" 

"  Never  mind,  mamma,"  said  Rica  care- 
lessly; "I'll  not  put  on  my  hat,  and  I'll 
not  catch  cold,  like  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
boroi^h,  who  would  not  put  on  a  blister 
and  would  not  die;  and  you  must  know 
there  is  a  proverb  that  '  hsteners  never  hear 
good  of  themsdves.' " 

"  Foolish  child,"  said  Mrs,  Wyndham, 
smiling  fondly  on  the  folly. 

Fleasance  got  away  from  the  flippant,  hard 
irreverence  of  Rica  Wyndham's  pleasantry, 
and  strolled  over  to  where  Mr.  Mott  sat, 
with  his  chair  wheeled  so  that  his  body  might 
be  in  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  while  his  head 
was  in  the  shade  of  a  big  yew,  that  had  seen 
still  more  storms  than  the  roan  had  seen,  but 
looked  less  old  than  he.  He  had  the  frame- 
work of  a  big  man,  massive  in  decay;  while 
Lady  Lewis  had  been  under  the  middle 
height,  and  had  shrunk  with  years.  A  dead 
calm,  which  bad  been  unrulBed  since  the 
troubled  waters  of  his  poor  old  soul  closed  in 
upon  it,  after  the  shock  that  had  stricken  him 
down — already  an  old  man,  when  Fleasance 
was  a  child — lay  on  the  whole  torpid  figure, 
which  was  wnpped  in  a  woman's  shawl,  and 
on  the  face,  grey  and  gaunt  with  the  white 


hair  above  it,  drawn  back  from  the  eyes, 
under  a  skull-cap.  How  much  of  human 
life,  its  changes  and  lessons,  could  these 
grey-bearded  lips,  which  had  not  been  shaped 
to  prattle  old  wives'  tales — as  Lady  Lewis 
prattled — have  disclosed,  but  that  they  were 
sealed  in  a  solemn  repose  that  looked  a  type 
of  the  last  great  rest  Sut  Mr.  Mott  was 
not  utterly  obliWous  or  incapable  of  commu- 
nicating with  others,  as  one  of  his  daughters 
who  came  forward  —  Fleasance  could  not 
help  thinking  to  show  him  off— told  her. 

"  He  knows  where  he  is,  and  what  he  has 
come  for — my  lady's  ninetieth  birthday,  and 
all  that — except  when  he  forgets  at  times, 
and  looks  round  for  his  own  garden  and 
shrubs,  or  for  his  drawing-room  screen,"  said 
well-meaning,  fussy  Miss  Mott.  Then  she 
proceeded  to  enk^e  to  Fleasance  on  her 
father's  wonderful  age  (which  was  his  daugh- 
ter's passport  into  higher  society  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  entered),  and  the 
powers  that  were  left  him. 

"  Don't  he  look  well  for  his  ninety-eight?" 
said  Miss  Mott  affectionately.  "  Becky  and 
I  assert  he  grows  younger  every  day,  and 
will  be  quite  a  youth  when  he  sees  his 
hundred,  which  the  doctor  says  he  has  little 
doubt  he  will,  unworried  as  he  is — so  that 
we  never  feel  able  to  be  old,"  and  Miss 
Mott  shook  the  streamers  of  her  girlish  hat 
in  a  happy  indemnity  from  age,  on  her 
father's  account.  "  He  is  fine  company  with 
us  at  home,  and  can  chat  a  little  on  old 
stories.  He  understands  every  word  we  say, 
for  all  his  deafness,  and  can  let  us  know 
what  he  wishes  as  well  as  ever — though  he 
has  not  been  able  to  carry  on  his  business 
for  quite  two-and-twenty  years,  since  our 
brother — our  only  brother — Richard  was 
drowned  while  bathing  in  the  river,  in  the 
pool  behind  our  garden,  where  he  had 
bathed  hundreds  of  times — a  terrible  day, 
Miss  Douglas,  that  none  of  us  likes  to  re- 
call, and  my  father  has  never  mentioned  it — 
never.  But  we  have  a  cousin — a  good 
cousin — Thomas,  who  has  done  all  the  busi- 
ness for  my  father,  and  allows  him  his  share, 
as  is  only  just  and  right ;  but  you  know 
men  will^you  understand — and  my  father 
is  able  to  help  cousin  Thomas  with  old 
information,  if  father  is  taken  in  the  right 
way.  Cousin  Thomas  is  here  to-day — for  he 
manages  everything  for  Lady  Lewis,  though 
she  has  so  many  nephews.  She  likes  to 
keep  matters  in  her  own  hand,  which  is  best. 
She  would  take  no  denial  that  my  father 
was  to  be  here.  I  was  terribly  afiraid  lest 
anything   should    happen — rain  or  a  bad 
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night,  and  she  should  be — she  likes  her 
own — you  understand — but  as  it  has  turned 
out,  it  is  all  right,"  and  Miss  Mott  smiled 
benignly  on  Pleasance. 

At  this  moment  the  sun,  which  had  come 
round  the  yew-tree,  began  to  shine  in  Mr. 
Mott's  untroubled  face,  and  Pleasance,  in  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  other  Miss  Mott  and 
of  cousin  Thomas,  aided  in  wheeling  round 


the  chair  an  inch,  so  as  to  place  its  occu 
pant  again  in  the  partial  shelter  of  the  yew. 

As  Pleasance  bent  over  the  old  man  while 
his  daughter  was  uttering  voluble,  incohereni 
thanks  for  the  little  assistance,  his  glazed, 
well-nigh  fixed  eyes,  with  their  far-away  look, 
startled  Pleasance  by  glancing  up,  with  specu- 
lation, in  her  face,  and  the  voice,  hoarse  and 
firos^  with  death's   fog  in  the   throat,  ad- 


dressed her  plainly  enough,  "  You  are  my  1 
niece,  Patience."  i 

"  Upon  ray  word  he  takes  you  for  my  | 
cousin  Patience  Steel ! "  cried  Miss  Mott,  j 
before  Pleasance  had  time  to  answer ;  "  and 
she  is  something  of  your  figure,  only  not 
so — you  know.  No,  no,  my  dear  father  ! "  i 
she  screamed,  "  this  is  none  of  our  relations ;  1 
this  is  a  stranger  lady,  who  has  done  you  the  { 


honour" — a  tickling  cough  stopped  Miss 
Mott's  further  explanation. 

"  I  am  Pleasance,  not  Patience,"  said 
Pleasance,  fancying  that  the  old  man  looked 
at  her,  and  trying  to  pitch  her  voice  in  a 
key  that  might  reach  his  palsied  ears.  It 
did  reach  him,  for  he  repeated  "  Pleasance," 
and  stirred  slightly  in  his  chair. 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Miss 
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Mott,  recovering  herself.  "  Pleasance,  it  is 
a  sweetly  pretty  name,  and  very  uncommon. 
I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  it  before." 

"  Pleasance,  growled  the  old  lawyer, 
moving  again  wilh  all  the  motion  which  his 
helplessness    left    him  —  "Pleasance;  what 

"  Oh,  pray,  don't  think  he  means  to  be 
rude  or  inquisitive,"  cried  Miss  Mott,  in  dis- 
comfiture and  vexation,  shaking  the  youth- 
fully crowned  head  on  tlie  end  of  the  long 
thin  neck  deprecatingly,  like  a  proud  mother 
whose  baby  is  not  behaving  so  as  to  do  it  and 
her  credit,  "  when,  I  have  no  doubt,  like  me, 
he  never  heard  the  name  before." 

"  Pleasance  Douglas,"  said  Pleasance. 
"  Do  you  think  I  mind  saying  my  own 
name?"  she  added  in  an  undertone,  with 
some  amused  surprise.  . "  I  am  happy  to 
gratify  your  father," 

But  Mr.  Mott  was  not  gratified.  He 
tapped  his  great  gaunt  fingers  on  the  front 
of  his  chair. 

"  That's  not  it,"  he  objected  gruffly. 

"  Pleasance  Halton  it  used  to  be,"  Plea- 
sance amended  her  statement,  a  little  puzzled 
at  the  effect  which  her  Christian  name  pro- 
duced on  the  dotage  before  her, 

"  Ah  I  that's  it,"  said  Mr,  Mott  with  a 
gusty  sigh  of  relief,  and  subsided  into  silence. 

Pleasance  was  prevented  from  attending 
to  any  more  of  Miss  Mott's  excuses,  by 
being  summoned  to  the  main  business  of  the 
day — the  sitting  down  of  the  ninety  old 
men  and  women  to  the  roast  beef  and  plum- 
pudding. 

Lady  Lewis's  health,  and  thanks  for  her 
bounty,  followed,  drunk  in  glasses  of  good 
sherry,  and  proposed  by  the  most  fully  quali- 
fied in  his  own  and  his  neighbours'  eyes,  of 
the  men  of  eighty. 

Lady  Lewis  answered  for  herself  in  a  well- 
conned  speech,  in  which  she  expressed  her 
satisfaction  at  being  spared  to  furnish  this 
banquet,  and  her  hope  that  she  and  every 
one  of  her  special  guests  might  live  to  see, 
and  help  her  to  keep,  her  hundredth  birth- 
day— a  hope  which  was  hailed  with  loud 
applause. 

The  less  formal  and  more  varied  feast 
within-doors  was  held  afterwards,  with  Mr. 
Mott,  in  his  chair,  seated  next  Lady  Lewis. 
In  the  pauses  of  the  entertainment  her 
ladyship  questioned  Miss  Mott  narrowly 
whether  the  family  had  the  baptismal  register, 
that  proved  beyond  mistake  her  father's 
ninety-eight  years,  or  condoled  with  her 
upon  his  infirmities. 

Later  there  was  the  attempt  at  dancing 


among  the  young  people,  which  Lady  Lewis 
had  boldly  proposed ;   but   she  would  not 

lead  off  herself  —  not  with  her  youngest 
collatetal  descendant;  she  said  she  had  for- 
gotten her  steps  ;  she  was  not  Mrs.  Piozd, 
who  had  opened  the  ball  at  Bath  when 
she  was  ninety  or  a  hundred — which  was  it, 
'Lizabeth  ? 

At  last,  at  the  early  hour  fixed  upon  in 
consideration  for  the  hostess,  lest  she  should 
die  of  the  very  happiness  of  celebrating  her 
birthday,  and  lest  the  few  grains  of  sand  left 
in  her  hour-gla^s  should  be  roughly  shaken 
out  by  rejoicing,  the  company  dispersed. 
Bridge  House  was  left  gradually  to  subside 
into  its  accustomed  drowsy  sobriety. 


Three  days  after  Lady  Lewis's  birthday 
Pleasance  was  about  to  enter  h?r  own  door, 

returning  from  the  Cathedral — the  coolest 
place  in  the  town  that  hot  July — When  she 
was  nearly  run  over  by  a  stout,  middle-aged 
man,  rushing  along  in  extreme  agitation. 
He  hardly  stopped  to  beg  her  pardon  before 
he  told  her  in  the  same  breath,  "  It  is  you 
that  I  want,  Mrs.  Douglas.  Madam,  I  b^ 
you  to  come  with  me  instantly,  to  leain 
something  which  you  ought  to  have  known 
long  ago,  I  can  say  no  more  at  present ; 
but,  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  it  is 
worth  your  while  to  accompany  me,  and  you 
will  find  it  greatly  to  your  advantage." 

The  man  delivered  his  communication  in 
a  series  of  excited  gasps,  at  the  same  time  his 
manner,  though  extremely  flurried,  was  not 
bullying  or  threatening, 

Pleasance  listened  in  amazement,  looked 
at  the  stout  man's  spotless  linen,  good  broad- 
cloth, and  general  unobtrusive  evidence  of 
respectability, 

Pleasance  could  not  set  down  her  accoster 
as  an  impostor,  though  his  sanity  might  be  a 
matter  of  dispute.  "  I  think  there  is  some 
mistake,"  she  suggested. 

"  Oh  no,  not  at  all,"  he  said,  "  You  are 
Mrs.  Douglas,  of  Willow  House.  I  have 
seen  you  pass  frequently.  I  am  Thomas 
Mott,  of  the  finn  of  Mott  and  Son,  Water 
Street"  He  took  off  his  hat  as  a  necessary 
step  to  the  communication,  but  replaced  it 
with  such  carelessness,  in  his  hurry,  that  he 
put  the  back  of  his  hat  witii  the  joining  of 
the  hat-band  in  front,  so  as  to  lend  the  most 
incongruously  rakish  touch  to  his  appear- 
ance. "  When  I  have  stated  that  I  am  the 
member  of  a  legal  firm,  need  I  say  any  more 
in  the  public  street  P" 
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In  the  midst  of  the  stoutness  and  pro- 
fessional pomposity,  Fleasance  detected  a 
reflection  of  Miss  Mott,  lean,  dark,  and  with 
&  shade  of  obsequiousness  in  her  speech 
and  bearii^,  which  wairanted  the  speaker's 
announcement  so  far  as  the  name  went. 
Pleasance  stiil  held  that  there  was  an'enor, 
since  she  could  not  imagine  the  Motts  a 
medium  of  communication  between  her  and 
Archie  Douglas — ^indeed,  Mr.  Mott,  in  the 
few  words  of  his  address,  had  refened 
pointedly  to  something  she  should  have 
known  "  long  ago,"  thus  putting  Archie 
Douglas  out  of  count.  But  she  settled  to 
accompany  the  man  to  his  office,  as  the 
easiest  means  of  coming  to  an  explanation. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mott  said  no  more,  except  in 
muttered  reflections  of  "  the  strangest  cir- 
cumstance," "terribly  awkward,"  "no  blame 
could  attach  " — in  the  disjointed  style  of  his 
cousin.  Happily  the  distance  was  not  great 
from  the  Cathedral  to  Water  Street,  the  old- 
fashioned  side  street .  in  which  the  place  of 
business  and  the  house  of  the  firm — once 
the  chief  attorneys  of  Stone  Cross — were 
situated,  otherwise  Pleasance's  patience  and 
curiosity  might  not  have  held  out. 

Her  coming  was  expected,  and  the  door 
was  opened  befwe  Mr.  Thomas  Mott  could 
apply  his  latch-key — not  by  a  junior  clerk, 
but  by  one  of  the  Miss  Motts,  who  were 
so  like  each  other  that  Pleasance  judged 
it  was  her  acquaintance  of  Lady  Lewis's 
birthday,  and  was  going  to  greet  her  accord- 
ingly. But  this  Miss  Mott — in  a  calicot 
morning  gown,  with  a  tiny  Dolly  Varden 
cap,  perched  by  way  of  head-dress  on  the 
extreme  verge  of  the  scanty  locks,  and  far 
above  the  scraggy  neck,  leaviDg  the  lantern- 
jaws  exposed — said  that  her  elder  sister 
was  with  her  dear  father.  However,  she 
could  not  wait  for  an  introduction,  before 
she  stepped  forward  to  say  for  everybody, 
and  especially  for  dear  father,  who  was  no 
longer  able  to  speak  for  himself — else,  indeed, 
this  would  never  have  happened — ^how  sorry, 
how  shocked  they  were— .so  terrible  an 
overlook,  and  never  to  be  detected  till  that 
day;,  she  had  not  been  able  to  think  or 
speak  or  do  a  single  thing  since  cousin 
Thomas  turned  out  the  paper — from  poor 
Richard's  hairy  trunk,  too,  of  all  places ; 
and  she  was  still  in  her  worst  'morning  gown 
— she  had  not  been  flt  to  see  about  making  a 
change,  so  that  Mrs.  Douglas  must  be  so 
good  as  to  excuse  her. 

"  But  I  do  not  at  all  know  what  you  mean. 
I  think  you  must  be  labouring  under  some 
strange  delusion,"  represented  Pleasance,  as 


she  was  token  into  the  Miss  Motts'  drawing- 
room.  This  was  a  little  apartment  furnished 
in  a  flimsy  style,  and  cumbered  at  the  present 
moment  with  a  quota  of  tin  boxes  and  other 
receptacles  for  papers  that  seemed  to  have 
been  the  centre  of  a  recent  investigation. 

Amongst  these  insignia  of  his  old  pro- 
fession reclined  Mr.  Mott,  unaffected  by  the 
evident  confusion  and  consternation  reding 
around  him — nay,  with  something  like  a 
complacent  smile  flickering  over  the  dead 
stillness  of  his  face. 

Mr.  Mott's  elder  daughter  was  fussing 
about  him,  but  broke  away  to  receive  Plea- 
sance —  "So  kind,  BO  noble  of  you  to  come, 
Mrs.  Douglas.  Our  poor  room  is  in  a  sad 
state  for  the  reception  of  a  visitor ;  but  that 
is  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment ; 
grieved — shocked,  indeed,  at  what  has  oc- 
curred, utterly  unlike  our  dear  father — but 
we  have  sent  to  tell  you  the  very  first  thing, 
and  surely  something  can  be  done  to  set 
matters  righ^  as  I  said  to  my  cousin 
Thomas." 

"  Leave  it  to  me,  cousin  Sophy.  Don't 
say  another  word,  cousin  Becky.  Pray  sit 
down,  madam,  interposed  cousin  Thomas, 
preparing  to  enter  upon  the  business  in  a 
business-like  &shion.  "  Will  you  answer  me 
some  questions,  if  you  have  no  objection  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  objection,"  said  Fleasance ; 
"but  I  should  like  to  know  what  it  is  all 
about,"  and  she  could  hardly  forbear  smiling, 
though  she  saw  that  the  Miss  Motts,  and 
even  Mr.  Thomas,  were  in  excited  earnest. 

"All  in  good  time" — Mr.  Thomas  Mott 
waved  his  hand  emphatically — "and  all  in 
your  favour,  my  good — lady" — woman  he  bad 
been  going  to  say,  showing  the;  ordinary  line 
of  clients  with  whom  Mr.  Thomas  Mott 
dealt,  but  he  corrected  himself  before  it  was 
too  late.  "Was  your  maiden  name  Plea- 
sance Hatton  P  as  Miss  Mott  is  of  opinion 
she  heard  you  say  it  was,  at  Bridge  House 
on  Lady  Lewis's  birthday." 

"  My  maiden  name  was  Pleasance  Hatton, 
as  Miss  Mott.  heard  me  say,"  confirmed 
Pleasance. 

"  Good,"  said  Mr.  Thomas  Mott,  crossing 
his  legs  and  clasping  his  hands. 

"  (Sn  you  tell  me  your  mother's  name  ?  " 

"  Pleasance  Fowler." 

"  Exactly.  Now  are  you  prepared  to  say 
that  your  father  was  a  brother  of  Mrs.  W>Tid- 
ham's,  of  Gable  House,  here,  and  of  Sefton 
Hall,  in  Warwickshire— -a  son  of  Guy  Hatton, 
of  Redmead,  and  Heron  Hill,  in  Warwick 
and  Staffordshire  ?  " 

"  I  should  not  have  said  it,  if  you  bad  not 
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put  it  to  me,"  said  Pleasance,  banning  to 
wonder  and  even  tremble  a  little;  "but  I  am 
aware  that  Mrs.  Wyndham  is  my  aunt, 
though  the  relationship  ha^  been  hardly 
acknowledged,  and  she  does  not  know  me  Co 
be  her  niece.  For  Rcdmead  and  Heron  Hill, 
I  believe  I  have  heard  the  names,  but  I  can 
say  nothing  of  them,  for  'my  father  died  at 
New  Orleans,  when  I  was  thirteen  years  of 
age;  besides,  I  had  been  parted  from  him 
since  ray  mother  died,  when  I — a  mere  child 
then — was  sent  to  school  with  my  sister." 

"  With  your  sister  Anne  Hatton,"  said  Mr. 
Thomas  Mott,  rubbing  his  upper  lip. 

"  How  do  you  know  about  my  sister 
Anne  and  me?"  demanded  Pleasance, 
unable  to  contain  herself  any  longer ;  "  what 
is  your  motive  for  collecting  all  this  old 
infonnation  which  has  no  interest  in  the 
world  save  for  me?" 

"  I  am  ready  to  answer  you,  Mrs,  Douglas, 
and  to  give  you  the  explanation  to  which 
you  are  entitled,"  said  Mr.  Thomas  Mott 
with  something  of  the  simple  dignity  which 
may  come  to  a  perfectly  honest,  even  though 
a  vulgar  and  .stupid,  man  on  a  trying  emer- 
gency. "  And  I  do  not  even  ask  you  to 
judge  my  uncle  Richard's  lamentable  lapse 
of  memory  with  candour  and  forbearance. 
Happily  the  heavy  injury  of  which  he  has 
been  the  innocent  cause,  is  not,  I  trust,  in 
your  case  irremediable.  But  it  is  the  saddest 
proof  that  I  have  yet  had  of  his  shattered 
mental  condition — not  that  he  could  have 
been  guilty  of  so  tremendous  an  act  of  for- 
getfulness,  but  that  on  his  obliviousness  being 
brought  to  light — by  his  own  instrumentality 
we  must  own— he  should  sit  and  smile  like 
a  child,  or  an  idiot  over  the  turning  up  ot 
the  deed,  in  place  of  showing  himself  over- 
whelmed with  shame  at  the  wrong  done,  and 
at  the  stain  which  may  be  cast  on  his  pro- 
fessional character." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Douglas  is  too  good,  too  kind, 
she  would  never  blame  dear  father  for  his 
misfortune  following  on  our  poor  brother 
Richard's  death — so  hard  and  cruel  even 
to  suppose — you  cannot  mean  it,  cousin 
Thomas,"  chimed  in  the  two  Miss  Motts  in 
a  chorus. 

"You  forget,"  implored  Pleasance,  feel- 
ing as  if  she  were  becoming  stifled  by  the 
mystery  which  was  closing  in  round  her,  and 
which  she  could  not  penetrate,  "  you  have 
not  told  me  a  single  word." 

"  A  very  few  words  will  suflice  to  lay 
before  you  a  great  injury  of  which,  I  grieve 
to  say,  madam,  you  have  been  one  of  the 
victims,"  said   Mr.  Thomas  Mott.      "  My 


uncle,  Mr.  Richard  Mott,  must  have  been 
summoned  to  Warwickshire  twenty  years  ago 
last  April."  He  paused,  while  his  listenets 
hung  breathless  on  his  words  to  unlock  a 
box  on  the  floor,  with  a  key  which  he  took 
from  his  pocket,  and  to  draw  out  a  legal 
paper  and  examine  the  date.  "The  22nd 
of  April,  I  see  by  the  deed,  to  re-write  and 
add  some  codicils  to  the  will  of  your  grand- 
father, Mrs.  Douglas,  Mr.  Hatton  of  Red- 
mead.  I  can  even  give,  if  it  be  desired,  the 
probable  reason  for  Mr.  Hatton's  not  employ- 
ing his  own  agent,  but  an  attorney  from  a 
distance,  with  whom  he  had  a  little  business 
connection,  in  reference  to  his  dai^hter's 
settlement,  when  she  married  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham, of  Sefton  Hall,  of  which  Gable  House 
is  the  dowager  house,  since  my  uncle  had 
always  acted  for  the  Gable-House  property. 
Old  Mr.  Hatton  must  have  had  residing  with 
him  then,  his  younger  son,  Frederick,  who 
confided  to  his  father— as  I  find  by  the  deed 
which  was  thus  executed— that  he  bad 
married  some  rime  before,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  any  of  his  family,  a  young  woman 
named  Pleasance  Fowler,  and  had  become 
by  her  the  father  of  two  daughters,  Anne  and 
Pleasance,  for  whom  he  naturally  desired 
that  a  due  provision  should  be  made  by  his 
father.  In  complying  with  his  son's  request, 
Mr.  Hatton,  I  conclude,  was  desirous  of 
keeping  the  settlement  secret,  and  of  antici> 
pating  the  remotest  chance  by  which  it  might 
come  to  the  ears  of  the  other  members  of 
his  family  and  provoke  their  remonstrances. 
My  uncle  Richard  Mott  must  have  executed 
the  deed,  seen  it  signed,  and  taken  it  in 
charge.  But  I  suspect  that  Mr.  Frederick 
Hatton — your  father,  madam — had  not  been 
aware  of  more  than  might  have  been  inferred 
from  his  lather — doubtless  justly  offended  by 
the  communication  made  to  him — allowing  a 
promise  to  be  drawn  from  him  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  children — if  Mr,  Frederick  under- 
stood so  much.  For  I  cannot  think  that 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Hatton  any  dose  search 
been  made  for  a  recent  deed,  or  that  any 
great  expectation  had  been  entertained  that 
such  a  deed  existed.  In  the  meantime  my 
cousin  Richard  met  his  death  by  accidental 
drowning,  and  my  uncle,  who  was  very  fond 
of  Richuxl — caring  more  for  him  than  for 
the  whole  of  the  others  put  together,  in  fact 
— was  so  painfully  affected  by  the  loss  of  his 
only  son,  coming  upon  him  suddenly,  that 
he  was  reduced  within  a  few  weeks  from 
being  an  uncommonly  shrewd,  hale  old  man, 
to  the  state  of  second  childhood  in  which 
you  see  hira.    You  are  a  witness  to  the  fact 
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that  a  man  may  discuss  the  most  momentous 
transactioQS  nearly  conceming  Mr.  Moll's 
honour  and  prosperity  before  his  face,  and 
even  if  the  words  reach  him  through  his 
deaf  ears,  he  will  pay  no  more  heed  to  them 
than  to  the  idlest  tale  with  which  he  has 
not  the  slightest  concern." 

"  What  are  you  saying  of  me,  nephew 
Tom  f"  growled  the  old  man,  all  at  once,  with 
the  most  startling  contradictory  effect,  "  You 
have  found  the  paper  with  the  name  in  it — 
that  should  be  seen  to,  as  I  said  to  you  ;  but 
you  would  not  believe  me,"  He  ended  with 
an  unearthly  chuckle  that  brought  on  a 
wheezy  cough,  which  sent  both  the  Miss 
Motts  off  in  search  of  his  liquorice. 

"  Ay,  there  it  is  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Thomas 
Mott  in  an  accent  of  exasperation.  "He  pot- 
tered about  and  made  the  most  awful  mess 
among  his  papers,  after  he  was  quite  unfit  to 
see  to  them,  but  while  he  was  still  able  to 
walk  into  his  private  room,  and  sit  an  hour  or 
two  at  his  desk,  and  before  the  family  could 
be  brought  to  comprehend  that  all  business 
was  at  an  end  for  him.  If  he  had  died  out- 
right, at  the  time  of  his  son's  death — if  I 
may  say  so,  before  the  poor  old  fellow  too," 
remarked  Mr.  Thomas  Mott,  divided  be- 
tween desperation  at  the  consequences  of  his 
uncle's  prolonged  life,  and  remorse  for  his 
own  reflection  on  the  same,  "  it  would  have 
saved  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  all  this 
worry,  and  been  no  great  loss  to  himself  or 
anybody;  but  Providence  don't  seem  to  take 
those  things  into  consideration," 

"  Oh,  cousin  Thomas  ! "  cried  the  two 
Miss  Motts  in  simultaneous  horror,  "how 
can  you? — so  dreadfully  hard-hearted  and 
profane — so  unUke  you." 

Cousin  Thomas  only  shook  his  head  and 
proceeded  with  his  complaint.  "  Indeed  he 
will  muddle  by  fits  and  starts  still,  and  harp 
on  this  security  that  has  gone  to  the  dogs 
half  a  life-time  ago,  and  that  aimuity  that  has 
lapsed  this  quarter  of  a  century— enough  to 
drive  a  man  of  the  present  day  mad,"  pro- 
tested Mr.  Thomas  Mott,  ruffling  up  his 
already  stubbly  hair. 

"  Oh,  cousm  Thomas  1 "  again  exclaimed 
the  two  daughters,  this  time  in  undertones  of 
deepest  reproach  and  of  hurt  feelings,  taking 
out  pocket-handkerchiefs  and  applying  them 
to  their  eyes,  while  they  wagged  the  Dolly 
Varden  caps  on  the  extreme  crowns  of  their 
long  heads,  "  when  dear  father  tnes  his  best, 
and  is  quite  bright  sometimes." 

"  I  cannot  help  it,  Sophy  and  Becky," 
maintained  cousin  'Thomas  stoutly;  "the 
tmth  must  be  spoken,  in  justice  to  every- 


body— your  father  included.  I  have  done 
what  I  could  from  the  first  to  put  and  keep 
what  is  left  of  the  business  in  order; 
but  of  course  I  could  not  overlook  and 
amend  evety  blunder.  I  had  no  more 
notion,  when  he  kept  hammering  for  the  last 
day  or  two  on  a  paper  which  concerned  two 
minors — and  one  Pleasance — that  there  was 
anything  in  it,  save  some  old  story  which 
has  been  shelved  these  score  of  years,  than 
that  I  should  live  to  be  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  or  the  Governor-General  of  India. 
It  was  more  for  peace  and  quietness  than 
anything  else  that  I  agreed  to  make  A  search 
this  moming,  and  when  I  was  turning  over 
boxes  that  I  had  rummaged  a  hundred  times 
before,  in  the  middle  of  my  investiga- 
tion he  roared  out,  '  You  blockhead  ! ' — 
I  was  reared  in  his  office,  besides  being  a 
near  relation,  which  warranted  him  in  taking 
hberties  — '  why  don't  you  look  in  the 
hairy  trunk  ?  '  '  Why,  sir,  that  was  cousin 
Richard's  college  trunk ;  you  forget,'  I  said 
mildly ;  '  that  was  never  a  place  for  papers, 
like  the  office  boxes.'  But,  '  Look  in  the 
hairy  trunk,'  he  held  on,  and  I  thought  he 
would  have  a  fit  if  he  were  contradicted. 
So  we  had  in  the  hairy  trunk,  Becky  and  I 
lugging  it  between  us,  down  from  the  garret 
— where  it  had  lain  since  shortly  after  Rich- 
ard's death.  When  I  opened  it,  what  should 
I  find  but  a  whole  lot  of  papers,  that  my 
poor  uncle,  in  the  maze  into  whidt  he  had 
fallen  after  his  great  sorrow  between  his 
grief  for  Richard,  with  his  dwelling  on 
every  relic  that  belonged  to  his  son,  and 
his  desperate  attempts  to  resume  the  care 
of  his  business,  had  stuffed  into  Richard's 
trunk?  I  turned  the  papers  over  with 
fear  and  trembling,  my  uncle  laughing  at 
the  sight,  in  a  way  to  make  the  blood  run 
cold,  all  things  considered,  as  he  did  just 
now.  Among  the  very  first  that  I  came  to, 
what  should  I  read,  to  my  horror,  but  a 
will — the  will  of  your  grandfather,  Mr.  HaCton 
of  Redmead,  made  so  shortly  before  his  death, 
that  there  is  every  presumption  it  was  his 
last  will,  in  which,  after  the  disposal  of  Red- 
mead,  according  to  the  wilt  which  was  proved 
and  acted  upon,  and  by  which  the  property 
went  soon  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  other 
deaths  in  the  family,  to  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Wyndham,  there  was  an  entire  reservation 
and  alteration  of  bequest  with  regard  to  his 
small  property  of  Heron  Hill?  It  was  set 
aside  for  the  benefit  of  his  granddaughters, 
Anne  and  Pleasance  Hatton,  daughters  ot 
his  son  ifrederick  Hatton,  bjr  his  marri^e 
with    Pleasance    Fowler,    which    Frederick 
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Hattonhad  owned  and  certiiied  to  his  father, 
so  as  to  cause  him  to  reconsider  and  rewrite 
his  will" 

Pleasance  intemipted  the  deliberate,  prolix 
narrative  at  last.  "My  sister  Anne  and  I 
were  acknowledged  and  provided  for,  from 
the  first,"  she  said,  drawing  a  long  breath. 

"Undoubtedly,  and  the  provision  which 
was  under  the  joint  guardianship  of  roy  uncle, 
Mr.  Richard  Mott,  and  your  father,  Mr. 
Frederick  Hatton,  until  the  legatees  came  of 
age,  was  a  fair  provision  for  the  granddaughters 
by  a  younger  son,  of  a  squire  like  Mr.  Hatton. 
Heron  Hill,  which  I  ha*c  often  heard  dis- 
cussed in  relation  to  Mrs,  Wyndham,  of 
the  Gable  House,  was  a  very  inconsiderable 
place  in  comparison  with  Redmead,  but  its 
value  was  about  eight  thousand  pounds." 

"  Then  all  might  have  been  saved,  Anne 
and  all,"  said  Pleasance,  scarcely  knowing 
what  she  said,  as  she  sat  thunder-struck,  and 
gazed  at  the  recumbent,  stranded  author  of 
her  misfortunes. 

"  Stay,  madam,"  cried  Mr.  Thomas  Mott, 
excited  and  turgid  as  ever  in  his  excitement 
and  long-windedness,  "  there  is  more  to  be 
told,  unless,  indeed,  you  are  already  familiar 
with  the  particulars,  and  apprehend  what  is 
to  follow."  Pleasance  shook  her  head. 
"Why,  Mrs.  Douglas,  it  is  on  Heron  Hill 
that  the  last  great  discovery  of  Staffordshire 
coal  and  iron  stone  has  been  made,  which 
has  trebled  the  Wyndhams'  income.  In  fact, 
as  both  Mr.  Wyndham  and  his  son  have  been 
sporting  men,  and  have  contrived  to  dip 
Seflon  Hall  deeply,  and  even  their  interest 
in  Mrs,  VVyndham's  property  of  Redmead, 
pretty  considerably,  the  Heron  Hill  rental  is 
now  the  mainstay  of  the  family's  affluence 
and  consideration." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Pleasance, 
mechanically ;  and  then  she  roused  herself  by 
a  great  effort  "  What  have  you  done  farther, 
sir?"  she  asked  gravely.  "Have  you  com- 
municated with  Mrs.  Wyndham  and  her  son, 
or  with  their  lawyers  i* " 

"  No,  I  have  not  taken  that  step,"  said 
Mr.  Thomas  Mott,  a  little  stiffly.  "  Mrs. 
Wyndham,  or  her  advisers,  'have  withdrawn 
the  Gable  House  property  from  our  charge 
within  the  last  ten  years,  TTiey  have  done 
me  the  despite  in  the  eyes  of  my  townsmen 
of  not  regarding  me  as  qualified  to  discharge 
the  smallest  part  of  my  uncle's  once  numer- 
ous obligations ;  our  firm  has  nothing  to  do 
now  either  with  Mrs.  Wyndham  or  her  son." 
And  for  the  first  time  Pleasance  thought  she 
detected  a  shade  of  gratified  malice  in  Mr. 
Thomas  Mott's  manner. 


"  The  more  reason  that  you  should  com- 
municate with  them  without  delay,"  she  said, 
a  little  sharply,  with  a  passing  pang  at  the 
suspicion  that  Mr.  Mott  was  only  exhibit- 
ing a  tithe  of  the  ugly  feelings  she  might  be 
expected  to  entertain,  and  with  which,  for 
aught  she  knew,  her  own  heart  might  swell 
to  bursting  before  she  had  done  with  the 
life-long  injury  and  the  late  retribution  she 
could  not  yet  realise. 

"  I  shall  retain  the  will  for  my  own  sake 
and  roy  uncle's,  rill  I  can  deliver  over  the 
trust  to  a  competent  authority,"  said  Mr. 
Thomas  Mott,  a  little  doggedly.  "  My  ini- 
parting  the  painful  discovery  to  you,  one  of 
the  two  persons  principally  concerned,  and 
^y  perfect  willingness  to  come  forward  and 
state  all  the  trying  circumstances,  ought  to 
clear  me  and  Mr.  Richard  Mott  from  all 
suspicion  of  malice,  not  to  say  collusion." 

"  I  am  sure  there  will  be  no  su^don," 
said  Pleasance,  much  more  gendy ; "  how  can 
there  be  ?  Who  was  to  be  benefited  by  such 
silent  years  of  treachery  P  But,  write  to  Mrs. 
Wyndham's  lawyers,  Mr.  Mott.  I  shall  write 
to  Mr,  Woodcock.  I  think  he  will  not  reflise 
to  look  into  the  business  for  me;  perhaps  it 
may  turn  out  to  be  nothing  —  I  mean  of 
no  avail,  after  all  these  years.  I  am  like 
most  women,  ignorant  of  law,  but  the 
lawyers  will  decide  for  me."  She  rose  and 
stood  for  a  moment  looking  steadiastly  at  the 
wreck  of  the  old  lawyer,  who,  in  simple 
obliviousness,  had  done  her  so  much  wrong. 
"  You  do  not  know  me,  or  why  it  should 
concern  you  to  know  me,"  she  said,  with  a 
faint  smile,  "  and  it  is  well  I  have  not  even 
to  say  that  I  forgive  you,  for  there  is  nothing 
to  forgive.  No,  no,  I  am  not  angry.  Miss 
Mott,  how  could  1  be  ?  No  one  could  help 
it ;  it  is  '  by  the  will  of  God,'  as  people  say  of 
accidental  deaths ;  but  I  must  go  home  and 
thitik  over  it  all." 

CHAPTER  LI. — HOW  A  MAD  VOUNG  FELLOW 
LIKE  ARCHIE  DOUGLAS  COSTRIVED  TO 
UNDO  THE  BEST  JOB  UE  HAD  EVER  DO.\E 
IN   HIS   LIFE. 

Mr.  Woodcock  had  been  informed  of  the 
extraordinary  coming  to  light  of  what  proved 
Mr,  Hatton  of  Redmcad's  last  wilL  Mr. 
Woodcock  had  satisfied  himself  of  the  perfect 
genuineness  and  legal  correctness  of  the  wUL 
He  had  farther  established  the  fact  beyond 
doubt,  that  Mrs.  Douglas  was  the  sole  sur- 
viving granddaughter  of  Mr.  Hatton  indicated 
in  the  will.  There  were  still  legal  inquiries 
and  forms  to  be  gone  through,  and  probably 
some  compromise  lo  be  effected,  between  the 
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incredulous,  indignant  Wyndhams  and  the 
heiress  of  Heron  Hill,  which  had  become  a 
land  of  Ophir,  but  there  did  not  remain  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  in  Mr.  Woodcock's  mind 
of  what  the  result  would  be. 

Mr.  Woodcock  declined  to  say  that  he 
was  altogether  surprised.  "  I  saw  from  the 
first  that  she  was  something  out  of  the 
common — as  different  from  an  ordinary 
country  lass  as  a  diamond  from  a  bit  of  glass. 
I  always  suspected  that  there  was  a  wheel 
within  a  wheel.  I  should  not  have  wondered 
any  day,  though  she  had  been  announced  a 
countess  in  disguise,  a  peasant  countess  like 
the  peasant  Lord  Clifford  of  the  middle 
ages." 

Certainly  the  young  squire  of  Shardleigb 
did  not  need  an  heiress  to  patch  up  his  shat- 
tered inheritance,  like  many  a  broken-down 
young  squire  of  ancient  stock  ;  but  what  wise 
man  would  despise  a  large  accession  of  riches, 
honourabljr  come  by,  which  might  indeed, 
had  all  things  gooe  well,  been  looked  upon 
as  the  due  reward  of  his  having  had  the  taste 
to  appreciate  the  choice  flower  blushing 
unseen   and    unsuspected  among  rude  sur- 

There  was  an  estate,  likely  to  come  into 
the  market,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shard- 
leigb, the  purchase  6f  which  Mr,  Woodcock 
bad  always  looked  forward  to,  as  all  that  was 
wanted  to  make  Shardleigh  the  finest  pro- 
perty in  that  part  of  the  country.  But  then 
th^  purchase  was  so  extensive  that  to  make 
it  would  cripple  even  the  late  Mr.  Douglas's 
heir  for  ready  money  in  the  future,  and  if 
Archie  went  on  with  his  schemes,  at  the  rate 
he  had  begun,  it  would  not  be  a  moderate 
sum  at  his  banker's  whidi  would  suffice 
him. 

And  Archie  had  actually  held  the  prize 
within  his  grasp,  had  shown  that  he  possessed 
the  discrimination  to  detect  a  jewel  in  the 
grass,  yet  the  end  of  it  all  was,  that  he  had, 
by  some  intolerable  fickleness  or  captious- 
ness,  flung  away  his  prize,  and  lost  it  for  ever, 
Mr.  Woodcock  could  not  flatter  himself  that 
this  enlightenment,  with  regard  to  Mrs. 
Archie'santecedents,and  what  she  was  entitled 
to  in  the  matter,of  fortune,  wbuldjserve  as  a 
powerful  aid  to  a  reconciliation. 

Mrs.  Douglas  had  taken  advantage  of 
Brighton's  not  being  in  season  to  carry  her 
daughter  there,  to  have  ten  days'  benefit  from 
the  sea  breezes,  while  Archie,  who  had 
escaped  shipwreck  on  Spitsbergen  and  Jan 
Mayen,  was  gone  to  his  Scotch  moor,  and 
before  Shardleigh  and  other  country  houses 
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Mr.  Woodcock,  on  inquiry  at  the  house  in 
Grosvenor  Place,  heard  that  Mrs.  Douglas 
was  not  at  Shardleigh,  forwhich  he  had  been 
bound ;  and,  boiling  over  with  sympathetic  in- 
dignation, tending  to  personal  savageness,  as 
he  was  at  the  time,  he  immediately  discovered 
that  after  fagging  at  his  chambers  since  early 
spring,  nothing  would  set  him  up  like  the 
glare,  dust,  and  unaristocratlc  tutmoi!  of 
Brighton  in  August. 

He  had  no  sooner  arrived  than  he  made 
his  way  from  the  Bedford  Hotel,  where  he 
had  established  himself,  to  the  private  hotel 
in  Brunswick  Square,  where  the  Douglases 
had  their  rooms.  But  he  had  not  to  go  fax 
to  meet  his  friend,  for  as  he  took  his  way 
along  the  parade,  threading  the  motley  multi- 
tude of  promenaders,  among  whom  elderly 
gentlemen,  suffering  &om  a  prolonged  course 
of  clubs,  and  a  pronounced  preference  for 
port,  formed  no  insignificant  feature,  he 
cau|ht  a  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Douglas  in  her 
carriage,  going  the  usual  length  of  the  King's 
Road.  Jane  had  begged  off  from  the  drive, 
and  was  away  with  her  maid,  reading  under 
an  artist's  umbrella  on  the  shingle  of  the 
beacli. 

Mis.  Douglas  discovered  him  as  soon  as 
he  saw  her,  pulled  the  check  strii^,  and  with 
the  most  winning  expressions  of  pleasure  at 
encountering  her  friend,  asked  him  to  join  her. 

The  opportunity  was  excellent,  and  Mr. 
Woodcock  had  Ho  compunction  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  proposed  to  spoil  sun, 
sky,  and  sea,  to  the  gentle  lady  beside  him. 

"  So  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Woodcock," 
repeated  Mrs.  Douglas,  after  the  carriage  had 
gone  on  with  its  double  freight  "I  hope 
only  recreation  has  brought  you  down. 
Brighton  is  refreshing  to  a  poor  semi-invalid 
like  me,  even  when  it  swarms  with  complete 
invalids,  or  with  nobody  knows  whom." 

"  I  cannot  say  tliat  I  came  for  my  own 
solace  entirely.  I  had  some  news  which  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  bring  you,"  said  Mr. 
Woodcock,  blunt  as  he  was  wont  to  be  to 
Archie's  mother. 

"Thanks,  thanks.  Anything  about  my 
son  ? "  inquired  Mrs.  Douglas  quickly, 
smiling  still,  but  unable  to  keep  out  of  her 
liquid  dark  eyes  the  anxiety  which  had  been 
lurking  in  them  ever  since  Archie  went 
abroad  with  her  a  changed  man,  last  autimm. 
The  announcement  of  his  marriage,  with  the 
arrangement  of  a  separate  maintenance  for 
his  wife,  ought  to  have  constituted  a  crisis ; 
but  it  brought  no  relief,  for  Archie  had  been 
still  more  unlike  himself,  and  more  restless 
hie.  after  the  crisis. 
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"  Nothing  bad,  in  the  first  instance,"  said 
Mr.  Woodcock,  touching  his  hat  slightly  to 
an  acquaintance  in  a  passing  carriage,  "  and 
it  does  not  concern  Archie  directly,  it  has  to 
do  with  his  wife." 

"  Oh  I  that  poor  mistaken,  out-of-place 
young  woman  ;  she  is  quite  -a  weight  on  my 
mind,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas,  with  a  sigh,  while 
she  was  rapidly  resolving  that  nothing  need 
be  said — she  would  warn  Jane  to  that  effect — 
even  to  the  family  friend,  of  her  daughter's 
girlish  adventure  with  her  unacknowledged 
sister-in  law.  "What  has  happened  to  her 
now  ?  I  hope  she  has  got  into  no  fresh 
scrape  ! " 

"  That  has  happened  to  her  which  none  of 
us  would  object  to  having  occur  to  ourselves," 
said  Mr.  Woodcock,  with  a  little  grimness  in 
his  humour ;  "  her  last  scrape  is  only  too 
enviable  in  this  needy  age.  She  has  suc- 
ceeded to  a  large  fortune," 

" Impossible  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Douglas, 
raising  herself  up  from  her  graceful  lounging 
attitude,  and  staring  at  the  handsome  acute 
elderly  face  in  its  setting  of  white  hair,  oppo- 
site her,  as  if  Mr.  Woodcock  must  have  gone 
out  of  his  senses — "  a  girl  of  the  people,  a 
working  girl— pardon  me,  but  it  cannot  be." 

"  She  may  have  been  a  working  girl,  but 
she  turns  out  no  more  of  a  girl  of  the  people 
than  Archie's  sister  is,  if  you  will  forgive  the 
comparison. '  Mrs.  Archie  Douglas's  mother 
was  a  yeoman's  daughter,  but  her  father  was 
Fred  Hatton,  younger  son  of  old  Hatton  of 
Redmead,  and  brother  to  Mrs.  Wyndham." 

"  How  could  it  be  ?  Why  were  we  never 
told  so  P  I  knew  all  the  Hattons  long  ago," 
cried  Mrs.  Douglas,  her  eyes  sparkling  widi 
curiosity  and  eagerness,  her  wonderfully 
youthful  animation  and  sympathy  as  at  times, 
coming  out  in  full  force. 

"  You  may  ask  that  of  your  son,  or,  better, 
of  his  wife.  I  suppose  Fred  Hatton,  of 
whom  I  knew  somethii^  also,  and  who  was 
a  dreamy  shilly-shally  fellow,  at  the  best,  had 
not  treated  his  bumbly-bom  wife  and  un- 
acknowledged children  so  well,  that  they 
should  make  it  the  business  of  their  lives  to 
recollect  him,  arid  boast  of  the  relationship." 

"  I  assure  you  Fred  Hatton  was  not  half 
a  bad  fellow,  he  was  a  great  deal  nicer  than 
his  elder  brother.  He  was  more  womanly 
than  manly  perhaps— unquestionably  more 
womanly  than  his  surviving  sister,  (hat  red 
and  white  bMuli  de  diabU  Mrs.  Wyndham,  or 
that  incarnation  of  mischief,  her  daughter 
Kica." 

"Then  I  have  been  misinformed  that 
you    looked    not    unfavourably   on   a    pro- 


bable match  between  Archie  and  Miss 
Wyndham,"  said  Mr.  Woodcock,  dryly.  "  I 
remember  she  was  staying  with  you  last 
spring  when  his  marriage  came  out.  I 
fancied  that  she  and  Miss  Douglas  had  been  ' 
friends.  There  was  some  tattle  of  a  nearer 
connection  among  your  acquaintances." 

"My  dear  sir,  what  would  you  have?" 
said  Mrs.  Douglas,  with  impatient  energy 
that  was  in  marked  opposition  to  her  usual 
caressmg  suavity.  "People  will  talk,  whether 
they  have  occasion  or  not.  How  could  there  , 
be  anything  in  such  a  report,  when  a 
turned  out  the  poor  boy  had  been  mar 
for  six  months  ?  But  what  could  I  do  ?  The 
Wyndhams  were  old  acquaintances,  I  i 
bound  to  be  civil  to  them,  and  Rica  Wynd- 
ham would  not  have  been  a  bad  match,  in ; 
worldly  point  of  view,  for  Archie,  with  regard 
to  whom  I  seemed  to  have  a  presentiment 
that  he  would  throw  himself  away,  in  making 
a  mad  marriage.  As  for  Jane,  she  detests 
Rica  more  than  I  think  it  right  for  a  girl  to 
dislike  any  companion.  But  we  are  wandering 
from  the  point,  except,  indeed,  that  the  young 
Wyndhams  and  this  young  lady,  Archie's 
wife,  must  be  cousins.  That  does  make  a 
difference  ;  you  are  sure  that  her  father  was 
married  to  her  mother  ?  It  is  an  odious  ques- 
tion, but  it  is  best  to  start  by  being  certain, 
and  so  obviating  horrible  mistakes." 

"  There  is  no  mistake  here,  Mrs.  Douglas," 
Mr.  Woodcock  assured  her. 

"And  pray  where  do  her  riches  a 
from?  I  have  always  been  led  to  believe 
that  Fred  Hatton  ran  through  his  patri- 
mony." 

"From  her  grandfather's  last  will  and 
testament,  madam,  made  after  Fred  told  him 
of  the  marriage,  and  which  has  been  lying 
ptrdu  ever  since,  in  the  repositories  rf  a 
doting  old  idiot  of  a  lawyer,  who  ought  to  be 
flayed  alive,  only  his  skin  must  be  parchmml 
already  at  this  date.  That  will  secures  to 
Mrs.  Archie  Douglas  and  an  only  sister,  who 
died  young,  the  succession  to  Heron  Hill,  on 
which  the  great  fields  of  coal  and  ironstone 
have  since  been  found." 

"Good  heavens!  these  are  what  supply 
the  gaps  in  the  Wyndham  estates,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Douglas,  excitedly ;  "  then  she  steps  into 
the  chief  source  of  dieir  remaining  wealth, 
and  becomes  rich  by  their  impoverishnienl." 

"  Quite  so,  I  am  afraid.  If  justice  be  done, 
the  last  result  cannot  be  helped.  But  the 
Wyndhams  will  still  be  far  from  paupers. 
If  Tom  Wyndham  choose  to  pull  up  and 
put  out  Sefton  Hall  with  his  mother's  place_  of 
Redmead,  which  he  has  been  plundering,"  to 
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Mrse,  Tor  the  next  half  dozen  of  years,  he 
may  do  very  well  yet." 

Mrs.  Douglas  was  silent  thinking.  A  hectic 
brightness  was  in  the  olive  of  her  cheek,  her 
mobile  mouth  was  compressed.  "  I  am  very, 
very  glad  to  hear  it,"  she  broke  out  suddenly, 
holding  out  her  two  little  gloved  hands 
ecstatically  to  Mr.  Woodcock.  "  Why,  Mr. 
Woodcock,  it  is  quite  a  romance ;  Mrs. 
Archie  Douglas  will  be  the  heroine  of  the 
day  ;  there  is  nothing  that  she  may  not  do. 
I  was  always  romantic  myself,  it  is  from  me 
that  dear  Archie  takes  his  roraaoce ;  and  do 
you  know  that  your  friend  Jane,  whom  we 
always  thought  such  a  good,  sensible,  prosaic 
girl,  has  been  bitten  in  her  turn  P  I  did  not 
mean  to  tell  tales,  but  she  has  made  Archie's 
wife's  acquaintance,  in  the  most  wilful,  un- 
conventioDal  manner.  Yes,  she  has,  Mr. 
Woodcock,  It  seems  she  could  not  rest 
till  she  knew  more  of  her  sister-in-law,  and 
had  tried  what  she  could  do,  like  a  loving 
young  soul,  to  set  the  little  differences  right. 
She  stole  a  march  upon  me,  when  I  was  in 
Wales,  and  she  was  with  the  Russels  of  the 
Moat  She  went  with  them  to  Stone  Cross, 
and  there  she  managed  it  all.  Of  course  1 
could  forgive  anything  in  such  a  cause  ;  and 
I  may  add  that  Jane  came  back  peri'ectly 
captivated  with  the  beauty  and  natural  graces 
of  my  daughter-in-law,  as  indeed  you 
nounced  yourself  from  the  first." 

*"  I  hope  the  captivation  was  mutual,"  said 
Mr.  Woodcock,  dubiously.  "I  have  some 
confidence  in  Jane,  but  if  she  has  been  able 
to  accomplish  a  marvel  of  reconciliation  by 
the  youthful  audacity  of  putting  her  fingers 
in  so  delicate  a  pie,  1  shall  be  surprised." 

"  It  is  a  very  delicate  affair,  as  you  say," 
reflected  Mrs.  Douglas  evasively.  "  I 
believe  Mrs.  Archie  is  very  shy,  and  that  it 
will  require  the  greatest  pains  to  draw  her 
eut,  but  with  the  strongest  motive,  surely,  it 
can  be  done.  This  strange,  unhappy  misun- 
derstanding must  be  dissipated,  and  cease 
to  cloud  two  young  lives,  otherwise  so  well 
endowed  and  so  full  of  promise.  Is  Archie 
aware  of  the  change  in  his  wife's  fortune  ?  " 
"  Not  so  far  as  I  know — not  through  me." 
"But  you  intend  that  it  should  be  com- 
municated to  him  immediately  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Douglas  with  a  little  involuntary  accent  of 
wonder. 

"  Of  course  I  have  neither  the  power  nor 
the  right,  if  I  had  the  will,  to  keep  to  myself 
information  which  the  newspapers — if  they 
are  not  anticipated — are  sure  to  convey  to 
your  son ;  only  I  suspect  its  influence  may  be 
different  from  what  you  count  upon." 
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"You  do  not  mean  that  our  boy,  that 
Archie — the  most  generous,  kind-hearted 
fellow  in  the  world — will  not  rejoice  at  any 
good  fortune  which  has  come  to  his  wife, 
however  she  may  have  offended  him  ? 
Oh,  Mr.  Woodcock,  I  think  that  you  are 
wrong  there,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas,  making 
great  eyes,  and  speaking  reproachfully. 

"  That  was  hardly  my  meaning,"  said  Mr. 
Woodcock,  smiling  a  httle  coolly,  and  not 
choosing  to  explain  himself  farther. 

"  And  you  will  convey  the  good  news  fo 
Archie  yourself  without  fail,  and  at  once," 
said  Mrs.  Douglas,  persuasively.  "  It  is  not 
fair  that  he  should  not  know  it  already — of 
course  I  would  be  only  too  happy  to  write 
or  tell  it  to  him,  but  you  know  I  have  been 
always  scrupulous  of  interfering  with  business 
matters  where  my  son  is  concerned,  believing 
that  the  relation  bAween  us  should  have 
another  foundation  and  another  expression. 
Of  course  Archie's  best  interests  were  my  first 
concern,  but  after  them,  I  have  desired  that 
he  should  love  me  with  all  his  heart,  as  he 
loved  me  when  he  was  a  child,  and  my  pet 
and  darling ;  I  have  wished  that  he  should 
have  no  association  of  contradiction  and 
restraint — nothine  but  pleasant  memories 
connected  with  his  mother.  Can  you  blame 
me?" 

"  I  do  not  presume  to  blame  .when  I  am 
not  a  mother,  and  have  only  had  a  father's 
unvarnished  part  to  play." 

"  Do  not  say  that  And  a  man,  especially 
a  young  man,  will  take  freely  from  his  father, 
or  his  father's  friend — in  short  from  a  fellow- 
man — what  he  will  not  tolerate,  or  at  least 
will  be  sure  to  recall  with  a  grudge  if  it  has 
been  authority  openly  exercised  and  insisted 
upon  by  a  poor  mother.  Now  I  caiuot  tell 
how  Archie  will  feel,  where  he  himself  is 
concerned,  about  this  inheritance  of  his  wife's, 
though  he  can  only  experience  satisfaction  on 
her  account.  He  has  always  been  odd  in 
some  things,  in  his  goodness  and  cleverness, 
and  I  sni  afraid  he  grows  more  uncertain 
and  impracticable  every  day.  He  might 
resent  my  intrusion  into  his  affairs,  though  it 
were  to  bring  him  this  news  of  his  wife's 
succession ;  he  might  construe  it  into 
arrogating  a  title  to  meddle  and  advise, 
which  would  be  more  invidious  than  ever, 
now  that  he  is  his  own  master.  But  none 
of  these  objections  hold  good  with  you, 
who  are  Archie's  appointed  legal  adviser, 
as  well  as  one  of  bis  oldest  fiiends.  He 
will  always  be  dehghted  to  receive  and  listen 
to  you ;  he  will  not  mind  your  recounting  and 
dwelling  as  a  man  of  business  on  so  extra- 
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ordinary  a.  piece  of  good  fortune.  Dear  Mr. 
Woodcock,  you  must  go  north  immediately, 

see  Archie,  and  tell  him  what  so  nearly  con- 
cerns him." 

"  I  do  not  decline  to  comply  with  your 
request,  my  dear  Mrs.  Douglas  j  indeed  I 
had  already  meditated  a  run  north  ;  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  iling  cold  water  on  your 
amiable  fancies — facts  may  they  prove  with 
all  my  heart ;  but  there  are  two  ways  of 
regarding  things.  Permit  me  simply  to 
state  that  I  am  by  no  means  certain  my 
friend  Archie  will  accord  to  me  and  my 
news  the  ready  and  entire  welcome  that  you 
anticipate.  I  have  a  fear  that  our  meeting,  if 
accompanied  by  remonstrances  or  entreaties 
on  my  part,  will  proVe  stormyrather  than  sun- 
shiny. More  than  that,  I  am  not  convinced 
in  my  own  mind  that  the  news  which  I  am 
to  carry  arc  really  such  good  news  for  Archie 
— not  to  "say  his  wife — as  you,  in  your  par- 
tiality, hold." 

"  Don't  be  a  prophet  of  evil,"  she  entreated 
him  ;  "  let  me  think  all  will  be  well,  and  that 
this  splendid  piece  ol  good  fortune  will  not 
be  wasted," 

He  did  not  know  whether  to  admire  or  to 
be  affronted  by  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  she  had  got  over  the  shock  of  the 
announcement.  Nay,  with  her  large  share 
ot  the  versatility  of  women,  she  had  so 
accommodated  herselfto  it,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  that  her  whole  views  and  inten- 
tions had  undergone  a  transformation  within 
the  compass  of  a  short  drive. 

The  blazing  sun  of  Brighton  had  not  sunk 
perceptibly  so  as  to  lengthen  the  acceptable 
afternoon  shadows..  The  hot  multitude  clung 
still  to  theii  refuge  on  or  under  the  pier,  and 
sought  to  temper  the  fierce  heat  with  what 
moist,  salt-flavoured  air  was  stirring.  In  de- 
spair of  other  shade,  people  resorted  to  the 
ascending  squares  and  steep  side  streets — 
given  ovet  to  lodging  houses  or  to  a  thriving 
trade  in  luxurious  edibles  and  fast  and 
fashionable  attire  —and  after  passing  the  faded 
toy  grounds  of  the  old  Steyne,  arrived  at  the 
green  oasis  of  a  modem  croquet  ground, 
among  the  mature  trees  and  bushes  encir- 
cling the  grotesque  hideous  barbarism  of  the 
Pavilion.  The  various  brass  bands  con- 
tinued to  clash  and  clang,  as  if  the  indivi- 
dual men  were  so  many  crickets  and  sala- 
manders to  which  warmth  was  a  natural 
element.  The  fishermen  and  fishwomen 
who  shouted  soles  and  screamed  "  red  mullet 
and  mackerel  all  alive— o,"  were  pursuing 
the  even  tenor  of  their  way.  The  girls 
who  ought  to  have  been  at  Cowes  or  Ryde 


in  their  blue  yachting  dresses— the  more 
amphibious  girls  in  the  Galatea  stripes 
and  brown  Hollands — the  full-blown  and 
bouncing— the  lean  and  stiff  matrons  and 
maidens  —  the  jaunty  old — the  lounging 
young  men,  strolled  on  the  parade  or  occupied 
the  benches.  The  invalids  jo^ed  along  in 
unbroken  file,  and  looked  with  wistful,  dazed 
eyes  at  their  better-faring  fellows.  The 
carriages  of  high  and  low  degree,  frma 
coroneted  coach  to  ramshackle  cab,  with 
the  occupants  of  the  last  more  elevated 
in  spirits  than  the  first,  rolled  and  rattled 
along.  The  riding  parties  of  school  girls 
and  riding  masters,  fathers  and  daughters, 
brothers,  sisters,  friends,  and  lovers,  and  idle 
yotrng  men,  ambled  and  cantered,  trotted 
and  galloped  in  spite  of  the  heat,  and 
clattered  generally  the  same  as  ever. 

Jane  had  been  too  lazy  to  do  more  than 
turn  a  page  of  her  book,  and  to  wonder  if 
her  mother  were  returning,  and  whether  after- 
noon tea  could  be  refreshing  in  such  weather, 
when  her  mother  had  heard  tidings  which 
caused  her  to  forget  five-o'clock  tea,  dressing, 
dinner,  even  the  expediency  or  necessity  of 
asking  Mr.  Woodcock  to  join  the  little  party. 
For  Mt^.  Douglas's  mind  had  sustained  an 
upheaval  and  overthrow  on  the  most  im- 
portant interest  of  her  life.  She  had  re- 
covered her  balance  and  taken  her  cue  with 
admirable  if  astounding  celerity.  But  all 
the  same  her  altered  sentiments  must  per- 
vade and  affect  her  o«ti  and  her  daughter's 
future  comfort  and  happiness,  and  assist  in 
colouring  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

Mrs.  Douglas's  quick  brain  and  lively 
imagination  were  ^ready  full  of  sdiemes 
and  projects,  hopes  and  expectations..  To 
marshal  and  conduct  these,  with  pliant 
deference  and  subtle  sweetness,  would  be 
suffici«nt  to  occupy  and  engross  even  so  well- 
armed  and  accomplished  an  actress  on  the 
world's  stage,  for  many  days. 

CHAPTER    LIl. — REPUDIATIOK    AFTER    REJEC- 
TION. 

Mr.' Woodcock  had  some  business  which 
imperatively  demanded  his  presence  at  Shard- 
leigh,  but  after  it  was  settled  his  next  destina- 
tion was  the  north  of  Scotland.  In  the 
facilities  for  travelling  which  awaited  his  ne- 
cessities and  his  convenience,  within  three 
days  of  his  drive  with  Mrs.  Douglas  on  the 
King's  Road,  Brighton,  he  found  himself  in 
a  scene  well-nigh  as  far  removed  in  features 
from  the  colossal  watering  place  on  the  coast 
of  Sussex,  as  Timbuctoo  is  from  Tybumia. 

In  place  of  the  low  bare  downs,  the  white 
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challc,  the  limitless  sea,  he  had  the  iofty 
mountains,  the  grey  granite,  and  the  narrow 
rushing  rivers  of  north-western  Perthshire. 
For  the  tumult  and  hum  of  London  on 
the  shore,  he  had  the  silence  of  the  ever- 
lasting hills,  broken  only  by  the  echoing  roar 
of  the  railway  which  has  invaded  even  these 
soUtudes,  or  the  stray  crack  of  a  gun,  and  the 
crow  of  a  moor-cock. 

Since  he  left  the  train,  Mr,  Woodcock 
having  hired  what  he  called  a  fly  and  the 
hotel-keeper  a  carriage  at  the  Station  Hotel, 
drove  into  yet  deeper  recesses  of  the  High- 
lands, until  the  wilds — not  in  their  salient 
features  merely,  but  in  their  lesser  individual 
traits — were  all  around  him.  Here  were  wav- 
ing birch,  and  mountain  ash — with  the  berries 
turning  from  wax  to  coral,  thick  oak  coppice, 
brakes  of  blue  green  junipers,  endless  reaches 
of  yellowing  bracken,  purple  heather  and  red 
ling,  tall  purple  and  white  fox-gloves  among 
the  rocks,  downy  white  cotton  grass  on  the 
bogs,  and  the  scent  of  the  bog  myrtle,  and 
the  reek  of  the  peat  hovering  over  all. 

Mr.  Woodcock  had  often  been  in  the 
Highlands  before,  and  had  leased  shootings  of 
his  own,  which  had  brought  him  into  closest 
contact  for  weeks  with  that  landscape  which, 
when  not  blurred  by  rain,  or  shrouded  in 
mist,  can  boast  in  its  poverty  such  giant 
forms  and  grand  outlines,  such  colours  of 
"purple,  and  orange,  and  grey"  in  heather, 
lichen,  bracken,  golden  oats,  and  bald  crag, 
as  no  other  province  in  this  great,  prosperous, 
and  fertile  Great  Britain  can  show. 

Archie  had  taken  a  shooting  lodge  in  the 
shadow  of  Schihallion,  and  was  keeping 
house  there  for  the  present  with  several  old 
college  men,  to  whom  Douglas  once  of 
Kin^s  shootings  formed  common  ground. 

Notwithstanding  the  host's  inherent  social- 
ity, Mr.  Woodcock  was  told  that  Mr. 
Douglas  had  gone  out  alone.  And  it  was 
coining  back  alone  ftx>m  the  hill  in  his 
shooting  coat  and  knicker-bockers,  with  his 
dog  and  his  gun  and  a  heavily  laden  game- 
bckg,  that  Mr.  Woodcock — taking  advantage 
of  a  fine  evening  to  stroll  from  the  unfenced 
lawn  up  on  the  moor — met  the  man  of  whom 
he  had  come  in  quest  Archie's  dark  face — 
burnt  to  a  tint  nearer  that  of  mahogany  than 
any  it  had  taken  at  Manor  &rm~fiist 
flushed  purple,  and  then  paled  to  a  yellow 
brown,  as  fae  recognised  his  visitor,  and 
without  any  of  his  mother's  gracious  dissimu- 
lation, called  out,  "What  brings  you  here, 
Woodcock?  IS'there  anything  wrong  with — " 
he  stopped  a  second  without  supplying  a 
name,  and  then  he  changed  the  form  of  his 


question,  "  Have  you  come  from  my  mother 
and  Jane?" 

"  I  saw  them  at  Brighton  the  other  day, 
but  I  have  not  come  directly  from  them,  l 
am  from  Shan^eigh,  and  I  have  taken  a. 
run  north,  for  the  purpose  of  talking  over 
a  curious  example  of  the  law's  delay,  or 
rather  an  incredible  instance  in  which  law 
and  justice  have  fallen  short — till  now — in 
which  you  have  an  interest" 

"Is  that  all?"  inquired  Archie  in  a  tone 
made  up  of  intense  relief  and  a  faint  echo 
of  disappointment.  "  Thanks  for  your  atten- 
tion to  my  interest,  but  your  story  will  keep, 
I  shall  be  late  for  dinner,  and  the  fellows  in 
the  Lodge  there  are  always  as  hungry  as 
hawks  ;  neither,  I  dare  say,  will  you  have  any 
objection  to  having  yonr  creature  comforts 
seen  to  after  your  joumey.  You  must  stay 
a  week,  and  we  must  give  you  the  best 
sport  as  well  as  the  best  cheer  going,  in 
return  for  your  tramp,  or  rather  your  ride. 
The  grouse  are  suffering  ftom  some  of  their 
usual  ailments,  but  they  are  no  worse  here 
than  elsewhere,  and  the  fellows  say  the  cook 
is  up  to  the  mark." 

It  was  spoken  with  a  well-simulated  reflec- 
tion of  the  ready  unstinted  hospitality  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  Archie 
Douglas,  or  Joel  Wray,  but  there  was  a 
strong,  half  smothered  effort  at  spontaneity 
which  a  practised  eye  could  detect  in  the 
whole  reception. 

"  I  h^ve  shot  with  you,  Archie,  and  you 
know  the  length  of  my  tether,"  said  Mr. 
Woodcock,  with  alacrity  and  with  s,  modest 
consciousness  of  his  own  merits  as  a  sports- 
man ;  "  but  1  am  not  going  to  brag  of  the 
steadiness  of  my  eye  and  my  hand,  not  to 
say  the  length  of  my  wind,  in  a  trudge  over 
the  moors  with  a  parcel  of  lads  who  might 
be  my  grandsons.  And  unless  the  grouse 
are  the  reverse  of  shy,  I  could  not  undertake 
to  make  so  heavy  a  bag  as  that,"  glancing 
aside  at  the  trophy  of  Archie's  skill  "Are 
the  birds  bold,  orwere  you  early  out?" 

"  I  don't  know  that  the  birds  or  the 
amount  of  time  have  much  to  do  with  it," 
said  Archie,  playing  with  the  lock  of  his  gun, 
"  I  really  believe  that,  conceit  apart,  I  deserve 
what  credit  is  going.  I  am  in  capital 
'fettle'  for  slaughter,  as  Laren  says,"  he 
added  with  a  laugh.  "Theother  fellowsget 
weary,  or  hungry,  or  have  letters  to  write, 
or  want  to  pay  visits  to  the  next  shootings ; 
but  I  go  in  for  hard  work,  and  I  never  seem 
to  need  an  unyoking.  I  was  out  at  five  this 
morning,  and  I  started  ^;ain  after  luncheon 
— the  very    keeper  lay  sleeping   with   his 
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bonnet  over  bis  face  by  the  spring,  when  I 
stole  a  march  upon  him— but  I  am  afraid 
I  have  lamed  my  best  dog,  poor  brute,  good 
Flora!  she  would  limp  after  me,  though  she 
must  have  seen  that  I  was  mnconscionable. 
Commend  me  to  a  dog  for  fondness.  1  must 
see  to  hei  foot  and  her  supper  myself,  before 
I  sit  down  to  ray  own  dinner,  so  come  along, 
else  the  fellows  will  be  fit  to  gnaw  their  own 
boots,  or  fall  foul  of  each  other." 

Mr.  Woodcock  had  no  chance  of  speaking 
to  Archie  till  three  hours  afterwards,  when 
cigars  and  bed-room  candles  were  lit  in 
company,  Archie  was  determined  and  inde- 
fatigable in  serving  his  friends  and  guests, 
as  only  a  genuine  host  can  serve  them  ;  just 
as  he  went  in  for  hard  work  in  sport,  or 
cared  for  his  d<^"s  foot,  or  had  been  given 
to  patronising  everybody  in  past  days  and 
ia  a  different  sphere.  If  there  was  a  dispro- 
portionate price  paid  for  the  privilege  of 
serving,  only  the  servant  himself  in  such  silent, 
passive  tokens  as  the  harassed,  careworn 
lines  imprintmg  themselves  on  the  pleasant 
prepossessingface  and  deprivingit  prematurely 
of  its  youthfulness,  was  there  to  own  it. 

The  room  used  by  the  gentlemen  as  a 
smoking-room  was,  in  the  homely  adaptability 
of  the  lodge,  a  little  library  where  corre- 
spondents wrote  letters ;  a  stray  book  on  a 
lounging  chair,  even  indicated  that  reading 
was  occasionally  done  there  when  the  weather 
was  hopelessly  wet,  and  when  eyes  did  not 
close  and  heads  nod  with  sheer  fatigue,  and 
the  strength  of  the  mountain  air. 

Mr.  Woodcock  took  up  one  of  these 
books  of  light  reading,  and  found  that  it  was 
dough's  Poems,  opening  in  the  middle  of 
the  Bothy,  with  Archie  Douglas's  name  on 
the  title-page. 

"It  is  a  parcel  of  lies,  like  much  poetry 
and  many  books,"  said  Archie,  curtly,  not 
appearing  to  relish  Mr.  Woodcock's  inspec- 
tion of  his  studies.  "  I  took  it  up  before 
these  fellows  came.  Mrs.  Maclaren,  that 
is  the  wife  of  Laren  Maclaren,  the  head 
keeper  who  had  the  sense  to  many  a  cook 
— the  same  that '  does  for  us ' — has  a  rara  avis 
in  her  assistant,  who  cannot  have  touched 
the  chair  from  that  time  to  this.  What 
would  any  of  you  fellows  give  for  such  a 
dame  in  college,  or  clerk  in  chambers  ?  As 
for  me,  I  think  I  shall  renounce  chambers 
and  libraries  as  resorts  for  owls  and  bats. 
I  have  a  fancy  for  setting  out  on  long 
travels  out  of  order,  Woodcock,  I  have 
rather  a  notion  of  making  acquaintance 
with  the  Bret  Harte  fraternity — the  heathen 
Chinee  and  the  rest  of  them,  and  of  coaching 


them  into  greater  honesty  and  less  bruuUty, 
and  being  coached  by  them,  in  return,  in 
muscular  Christianity,  away  over  in  California. 
I  should  not  object  to  seeing  the  man  in 
Oregon,  up  amongst  the  bears  and  the 
snows,  who  went  about  clad  in  sacks,  armed 
with  a  long  bow  and  a  bowie  knife,  and 
kept  a  copy  of  'Nicholas  Nickleby'  in  his 
provision  chest." 

"  In  the  meantime  I  must  have  a  few 
words  with  you,  on  my  business,  Archie, 
and  as  the  day  is  given  up  to  sport,  we 
must  make  the  best  of  what  is  left  of  the 
night,"  said  Mr,  Woodcock,  drawing  Archie 
out  on  the  lawn.  There  walking  up  and 
down  with  the  rays  of  the  young  moon,  too 
faint  to  light  up  tell-tale  faces,  though  it 
revealed  diml^  vast  ranges  of  mountains, 
called  in  their  indefiniteness,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  towering,  distinct 
and  separate  sentinels  of  the  landscape  such 
as  Schihallion,  Ben  Lawers,  or  Ben-y-Gloe 
—  glens.  Glen  Ordell,  Glen  Dowart,  Glen 
Ard — Mr.  Woodcock  told  Archie  Douglas 
of  Pleasance's  acquisition  of  fortune. 

Archie  heard  the  tale  silently.  His  first 
observation  was,  "Did  she  send  you  tome?" 
and  except  for  the  restraint,  so  extreme  as 
to  sound  harsh  in  his  voice,  nothing  could 
be  drawn  from  it, 

"  I  cannot  say  she  did,"  said  Mr,  Wood- 
cock, with  a  little  hesitation,  "  she  made  a 
communication  with  reference  to  you — a 
natural  communication  from  her  point  of 
view.  It  was  that  she  would  not  want  any- 
thing more  from  you," 

"  Yes,  I  see,  I  thought  so,"  said  Archie, 
with  bitterness,  "  having  refused  to  fulfil  her 
obligations,  the  moment  it  is  in  her  power, 
she  adds  repudiation  to  rejection.  She  will 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  me — not  so 
much  as  to  accept  the  wretched  dowager 
houseatStone  Cross  with  the  pittance  attached 
to  it" 

"  You  forget,"  said  Mr,  Woodcock,  pre- 
ferring to  ta^e  the  remark  literally,  "  that  it 
has  been  in  her  power  all  the  time,  since  you 
conceded  her  right  to  dwell  apart,  to  refuse 
to  accept  from  you  the  provision  which  I 
induced  her  to  take,  for  your  credit  and 
good  name  in  the,  world.  The  fact  is,  that 
since  she  married  widiout  any  settlement,  and 
since  her  grandfather  made  only  such  pro- 
vision for  the  marriage  of  the  girls  as  turns 
out  worthless,  she  Im  no  separate  control 
of  her  property.  I  must  inform  her  she  b 
as  mudi  dependent  upon  you  as  ever."   . 

"  That  is  all  fudge,  and  you  know  it,  and 
so  does  she.    It  is  very  weil  in  the  eye  of 
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the  law,"  said  Archie,  in  a  tone  of  exaspera- 
tion, "  but  you  are  aware  sense  and  feeling 
have  something  to  say  to  it  also.  The  plain 
truth  is,  that  I  have  mairied  a  woman  with 
whom  I  have  quarrelled,  who  has  on  that 
account  declined  to  live  with  me,  and  who 
on  her  accession  to  an  unlooked-for  inherit- 
ance throws  me  back  the  allowance  which 
she  had  from  me.  Ot  course  I  have  nothing 
to  say  against  it.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
her  wealth — if  wealth  it  be,  though  I  will  go 
so  far  35  to  say  that  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be 
glad,  and  to  wish  her  joy  of  her  good  fortune 
which  has  freed  her  from  any  claim  on  me, 
1  believe  she  will  make  an  excellent  use 
of  it  Your  super-human,  super-wise,  un- 
relenting woman,  is  apt  to  be  as  virtuous  to 
the  world  at  large  as  she  is  pitiless  to  the 
one  ofiender — the  worse  luck  to  the  weak, 
erring  wretch,  who  would  collapse  before  her 
tremendous  superiority,  if  she  had  anything 
to  do  with  him." 

"  Ardiie,"  said  Mr.  Woodcock,  "  there 
are  some  affairs  which  a  man  must  manage 
tor  himself,  and  in  which  he  must  be  the 
best  judge  of  bis  own  good ;  but  you  will 
hear  this  appeal  from  an  old  &iend.  You 
are  a  young  man,  you  have  a  long  life,  I  trust, 
before  you,  which  may  be  made  or  marred 
by  your  present  conduct.  Is  your  quarrel 
with  your  wife — who  was  your  own  dioice, 
and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  one  of  the  most 
attractive  women  I  ever  met — irremediable?" 

"  I  believe  so,"  said  Archie,  doggedly. 
"  No,  Mr.  Woodcock,  it  won't  do.  Both  she 
and  I  made  a  capital  mistake,  and  utterly 
misunderstood  each  other.  Thiswillnotmend 
it.  Mend  I  it  will  but  serve  to  consummate  it. 
There  was  no  occasion  for  your  coming 
north  to  tell  me  that  Mrs.  Archie  Douglas 
was  gently  bom,  on  one  side  of  the  house 
like  myself — I  t^ew  that  from  her  own  lips 
already — and  had  succeeded  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands, making  her  one  of  the  heiresses  of 
the  day.  That  is  news  to  me,  but  it  is 
certfunly  no  concern  of  mine,  as  I  do  not 
happen  to  be  a  better  sort  of  black  leg,  to 
make  harvest  of  our  division,  and  seize  upon 
my  wife's  fortune,  which  does  not  belong 
to  me.  Having  Shardleigh  and  rather  more 
money  than  I  can  spend,  I  have  not  even 
the  pretence  of  needing  to  spoil  her  goods  as 
well  as  to  make  her  miserable ;  but  really  I 
will  do  myself  the  credit  to  say,  that  I  do 
not  think  I  have  the  incUnatioo.  You  can 
conceive  what  the  forgiveness  of  such  a  woman 
thoroughly  offended  means — sad  cold  con- 
demnation. She  cannot  help  it,  it  is  the 
essence  of  her  unbending  righteousness  of 


character  which  has  rendered  the  punishment 
heavier  than  the  offence ;  but  she  is  incapable 
of  weighing  that  I  could  not  stoop  and 
subject  myself  to  it,  not  while  I  retained  a 
man's  strength  and  spirit.  If  I  were  old  and 
broken,  I  grant  you,  I  might  creep  home  and 
beg  her  to  pardon  and  speak  a  soft  word  to 
me — if  that  could  be — the  last  thing  ;  but  I 
could  not  do  it  now.  We  will  not  speak 
any  more  of  it,  save  that  I  could  have  waited 
for  the  tidings  that  I  am  saved  a  second 
dowager's  allowance.  Sut  come,  old  friend," 
broke  o£f  Archie,  his  passion  meldng  into 
kindliness,  "  don't  let  it  interfere  with  your 
satisfaction  on  her  account.  She  is'  your 
friend,  you  know,  which  I  can  freely  own  is 
to  the  honour  of  both.  Don't  let  it  prevent 
your  having  a  jolly  time,  like  the  other  fellows, 
up  in  Glen  Ard.  What  would  you  like  to 
do  to-morrow?  Shall  it  be  deer,  or  grouse,  or 
salmon  trout  ?  And  have  you  any  choice  of 
the  quarter  any  more  than  the  victims  ? 
You  shall  have  my  best  gun  or  rod,  and 
Laren  will  lead  a  pony  in  case  you  get 
foot  sore;  you  are  not  case-hardened  as  we 
are." 

All  the  comfort  Mr.  Woodcock  could 
take  under  the  dicmmstances  was,  that  so 
much  remained  of  the  Archie  of  old,  in  this 
impracticable  Aichie  caught  in  the  toils,  and 
refusing  to  stir  hand  or  foot,  tO  break  the 
meshes  towards  his  own  deUverance. 


Fleasance  '  was  free — so  far  as  being  con- 
strained to  be  the  chief  pensioner  on  her 
husband's  bounty,  and  to  submit  to  the  rules 
laid  down  for  a  dowager,  were  concerned. 
Her  second  inheritance,  of  an  amount  oi 
property  which  would  have  overwhelmed 
ber  and  been  a  distressing  anomaly  in  the 
old  days  at  the  Manor  House,  had  done 
her  this  good  turn.  And  as  gifts  alter  with 
standards,  so  Fleasance,  after  the  first  sharp 
recall  of  what  might  have  been,  was  only 
sedately  impressed  by  the  prospect  of  the 
large  income  which  would  not  only,  as  she 
imagined,  entitle  her  to  live  where  and  how 
she  liked,  and  to  travel  far  and  near,  but 
which  would  bring  with  it  its  own  duties  and 
obligations. 

Pleasance  said  she  was,  and  was  sure  she 
was,  thankful  for  independence,  for  her 
lather's  acknowledgment  of  his  children  in 
this  proof  of  his  fatherly  concern  for  their 
welfare. 

She  tried  to  keep  from  thinking  how  much 
more  joyous  that   earlier   inheritance  had 
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been,  which  came  closed  with  no  burdens. 
It  brought  only  pleasures,  and  reached  her 
when  the  future  lay  all  before  her,  and  no 
disaster  beyond  cure  had  robbed  life  of 
hope  and  heart  to  her — that  small  heirship 
over  which  she  had  sung  as  she  portioned 
it  into  friendly  offerings  of  a  softer 
chair  for  Mrs.  Balls,  a  new  whip  for  Long 
Dick,  a  crutch  for  Lizzie  Elennerhasset,  and 
a  collar  for  Pincher. 

With  regard  to  her  personal  inclinations, 
Pleasance  told  herself,  with  a  little  laugh, 
that  she  should  like  nothing  so  well  as  to 
have  a  farm  of  her  own  like  the  Manor 
.  farm,  whether  at  Heion  Hill  or  elsewhere, 
engage  servants,  stock  it  with  animals,  and 
be  her  own  steward.  It  would  give  her 
some  pleasure  to  wander  in  her  own  fields, 
and  superintend  her  own  dairy  and  poultry- 
yard,  to  see  to  the  feeding  of  her  own 
oxen  and  sheep  and  ho^,  as  well  as  to  pet 
her  lambs  and  calves. 

Then  she  shook  her  head  at  the  idea,  and 
renounced  it,  not  only  as  too  full  of  memories, 
but  as  belonging  to  the  past  with  which  she 
had  done,  and  to  a  stage  in  her  life  on  which 
she  fell  the  curtain  had  fallen.  She  had  a 
conviction  that  there  was  neither  right  reason 
nor  true  morality  in  insisting  on  retracing 
her  steps,  and  Uking  up  again  the  associa- 
tions and  aspirations  which  had  been  dropped 
in  the  natural  course  oi  events.  That  would 
be  at  once  like  "greetin'  ower  scailt  milk,"  and 
like  putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles.  Better 
go  on  her  journey  of  life  treading  fresh 
paths,  and  learning,  if  possible,  wider  and 
higher  lessons. 

Pleasance  had  written  to  Mr.  Woodcock 
immediately  after  she  had  been  summoned 
by  Mr.  Mott  to  have  her  grandfather's  will 
disclosed  to  her,  and  she  had  then  expressed 
the  intention  which  he  had  conveyed  to 
Archie  Douglas,  that  if  the  wilt  took  effect, 
she  would  not  accept  a  further  allowance 
from  Mr,  Douglas  of  Shardleigh.  The  con- 
clusion had  seemed  to  Pleasance  merely  just 
and  a  matter  of  course.  She  had  written  it 
not  only  without  a  particle  of  malice,  but 
without  much  thought  or  feeling  on  the 
subject, 

It  was  not  till  the  realisation  of  her 
purpose  drew  near,  that  she  recoiled  from 
what  might  look  like  a  swift,  contemptuous, 
and  triumphant  casting-off  of  the  countenance 
and  support  which  she  had  received.  She 
became  sensible  that  she  was  about  to  quit 
ail  that  she  knew  of  home  for  a  second  time 
in  her  life.  She  was  to  go  forth  once  more 
on  the  world,  not  only  a  much  poorer  woman. 


in  reality,  than  the  young  working  girl  who 
had  entered  so  gaily  on  her  portion  of  a  few 
hundreds,  but  actually,  in  the  middle  of  her 
independence,  a  more  desolate  and  exposed 
woman  than  the  alien  wife  who  had  con- 
sented to  be  dependent,  and  had  been  passed 
on  and  established  under  cold,  tolerating,  and 
protecting  auspices  in  the  dowager  establish- 
ment of  Willow  House. 

In  the  meantime  all  the  good  that  Plea- 
sance got  out  of  her  inheritance  was,  that 
she  felt  suddenly  freed  from  a  fear  which  had 
lately  visited  her,  lest  the  dowager  income 
settled  on  her,  which  had  seemed  so  large  at 
first,  should  prove  in  the  end,  what  with  her 
vicarious  house- keeping,  her  charities,  and 
her  prospects  of  travel — if  she  should  be 
enabled  to  put  them  into  execudon — insuffi- 
cient  for  her  wants.  This  result  appeared  so 
intolerable  in  her  case,  that  Pleasance  was 
resolved  it  should  never  happen  with  her 
will,  if  denial  of  private  tastes  and  staymg  at 
home  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  could  prevent  it. 

But  there  was  no  longer  the  fear  of  a 
collapse.  So  Pleasance,  who  had  been 
growing  penny-wise,  and  in  danger  of  taking 
to  scraping  and  hoarding,  indulged  herseU 
in  unlimited  supplies  of  market  flowers  uid 
native  birds,  in  such  bits  of  old  brown 
carved  wood  and  blue  and  \yhite  china,  with 
maize  and  scarlet  Mentone  baskets,  as  she 
had  learned  to  fancy,  to  relieve  the  hard, 
rather  than  cool  prevailing  grey,  of  the 
Willow-House  drawing-room. 

That  drawing-room  remained  no  longer 
uninvaded.  The  Dean's  wife,  followed  by 
the  wives  of  subordinates  in  the  Close  and 
of  members  of  the  smaller  gentry  in  the 
neighbourhood,  took  advantage  of  Piea- 
sance's  recent  appearance  on  Lady  Lewis's 
birthday  to  set  on  foot  inroads  on  Piea- 
sance's  retirement  and  to  make  overtures  to 
her  acquaintance,  which  she  did  not  know 
how  to  repel.  She  continued  shy  and  in- 
different, for  she  could  not  see  how  she 
could  do  any  good  to  these  people,  or  they 
to  her,  so  that  they  would  never  be  really 
friends ;  but  she  had  ceased  to  be  actively 
hostile. 

She  received  the  explanations  delicately 
made  to  her  by  her  neighbours  of  their  having 
heard  that  she  was  out  of  health,  and  desir- 
ous of  living  in  strict  seclusion,  while  she 
believed  them  so  far  as  to  think  she  had 
brought  the  influx  upon  herseU  by  going  to 
Lady  Lewis's.  She  was  stilt  so  unworldly 
that  it  harilly  occurred  to  her,  in  the  middle 
of  her  lingering  prejudice,  to  attribute  the 
tide  of  company  to  the  discovery  that  she 
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was  descended  from  the  Hattons  of  Red- 
mead,  and  was  the  trae  heiress  of  Heron  Hill 
and  its  mines. 

pleasancc  paid  the  penally — so  far  as  she 
understood  it — quietly ;  she  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  call  social  fatigues  a  bore, 
and  she  found  her  guests  perfectly  civil  in 
her  own  house.  She  endured  them  stoically, 
tiiough  she  was  chary  of  returning  their 
civilities. 

If  Pleasance  had  known  it,  her  manners, 
with  their  curious  mixture  of  educated  intel- 
ligence, formality,  rusticity,  native  friendli- 
ness, and  that  tinge  of  shyness,  which  was 
held  sensitive  pride,  were  highly  approved  of 
at  Stone  Cross.  They  were  voted  original 
and  chaiming,  the  very  manners  for  a  newly- 
found  heiress. 

Pleasance  had  one  little  surprise  in  con- 
nection with  her  visitors.  A  voluble  lady 
let  fall  the  singular  piece  of  information  that 
her  old  friend  Mis,  Douglas,  from  whom  she 
had  heard  lately,  had  evidently  taken  it  for 
granted  that  she,  Mrs.  Fielding,  must  know 
Mrs,  Douglas's  daughter-in-law.  Mrs.  Field- 
ing further  inferred,  from  the  letter,  that  Mrs. 
Douglas  was  coming  herself  to  Stone  Cross 
during  the  autumn,  and  hoped  to  meet  Mrs. 
Fielding  and  Pleasance  together. 

"  You  must  be  mistaken,"  Pleasance  had 
said  coldly ;  "  I  shall  be  gone  from  Stone 
Cross  before  then;"  but  in  hei  own  mind 
afterwards  she  could  not  account  for  the 
mistake.  A  still  greater  shock  in  the  form 
<tf  an  ovation  was  in  store  for  Pleasance. 

She  had  seen  and  heard  nothing  of  her 
kindred  at  the  Gable  House  lately.  She 
believed  that  they  had  started  without  a 
day's  delay  for  Londoii  to  meet  the  son 
and  brother,  and  to  consult  with  the  lawyers 
on  the  receipt  of  the  startling,  unwelcome 
intelligence  which  threatened  to  oust  them 
from  Heion  Hill,  with  its  mineral  wealth, 
and  instal  in  their  place  the  long-neglected 
relative,  who  had  turned  up  unpropitiously 
in  the  person  of  Ardiie  Douglas's  low-born 
wife,  the  very  young  woman  whom  Rica  had 
been  bent  on  treating  as  a  tool  and  butt. 

Sometimes  it  had  crossed  Pleasance's 
mind  that  the  recent  flocking  of  old  friends 
and  neighbours  of  the  Wyndhams  to  greet 
their  rival  and  successor  in  the  coveted 
possession  of  Heron  Hill,  was  not  very  com- 
plimentary to  the  allegiance  of  those  good 
folks.  She  had  certainly  never  expected  to 
see  the  Wyndhams  themselves  at  her  door,  or 
in  her  drab  drawing-room.  She  had  decided 
that  her  cousin  Rica's  first  visit  with  Jane 
Douglas  would  be  her  last     Pleasance  bad 


been  fully  persuaded  of  the  conclusion,  even 
when  she  had  answered  Mr.  Woodcock's 
request  for  her  mind  on  the  matter,  by 
giving  him  entire  power  to  make  such  con- 
cessions in  remitting  past  obligations  as  could 
be  permitted  in  the  interest  of  both  parties. 
"  I  am  quite  aware,"  Pleasance  had  wound 
Up  her  letter  to  Mr.  Woodcock,  "  that  the 
involuntary  suppression  of  my  grandfather's 
will,  of  which  everybody  concerned — not 
even  excepting  poor  old  Mr.  Mott — was 
innocent,  has  besi  a  great  misfortune  to  the 
Wyndhams,  as  well  as  to  me." 

A  few  weeks  afterwards,  Pleasance 
coming  down  stairs,  ahd  glancing  out  of  the 
stair-case  window  which  commauded  the 
Cathedral  and  the  street,  saw  the  Wynd- 
hams' phaeton  drawn  up  at  the  gate  of  the 
Willow  House,  Rica  already  alighted  and 
Mis,  Wyndham  in  ber  imposing  proportions, 
preparing,  with  her  maa-servant's  assistance, 
to  follow  slowly  her  daughter's  example. 

Pleasance  needed  the  little  time  that  she 
had  gained  to  recover  hcftelf. 

It  was  all  very  well  to  have  preached  to 
herself  tolerance  ai>d  aiUnesty  iu  time  past, 
and  to  have  recalled  her  own  offences  and 
bidden  herself  be  charitable  towards  her 
fellow-pffenders.  It  was  equally  simple  to 
say  that  outward  familiarity  had  deadened 
the  pain,  and  almost  taken  away  the  con- 
sciousness, of  looking  upon  the  woman  of 
her  own  blood  who  had  yet  been  so  piti- 
less to  her  youth  and  to  Anne's,  and  whose 
pitilessness  had  been  the  cause  of  Anne's 
death  and  of  all  the  confusion  and  suffering 
which  had  followed. 

It  was  another  thing  for  Pleasance,  not 
only  to  be  brought  face  to  &ce  with  her 
aunt,  but  to  have  that  aunt  come  to  the 
niece  whom  she  had  relentlessly  turned  back 
to  her  proper  place,  as  Pleasance  instinc- 
tively felt  Mrs.  Wyndham  must  have  come, 
an  appealing  suppliant.  And  if  Pleasance 
grew  giddy  and  sick  with  the  reversal,  what 
were  Mrs,  Wyndham's  feelings?  What  were 
the  feelings  of  Rica,  who  had  been  twice 
superseded,  and  who,  when  only  partially 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  had  sought  in 
her  philosophical  fashion  to  amuse  herself 
with  her  humble  supplanter  in  Archie 
Douglas's  favour  ? 

Pleasance  with  her  quick  sympathy  put 
herself  in  her  aunt  and  cousin's  goaded  and 
galled  places,  bearing  her  own  burden  all 
the  while,  and  could  ^ve  sunk  into  the  earth 
under  the  double  consciousness.  It  was 
only  when  she  began  to  recover  that  she 
became    sensible    with    a  faint    gleam    of 
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humour  flickering  across  her  pain,  that  she  was 
feeling  for  all  three.  However  sorely  and 
grievously  disappointed,  intensely  chagrined, 
even  considerably  alarmed,  Mrs.  Wyndham 
and  Rica  might  be,  they  were  still  cool 
and  confident  mistresses  of  the  situation. 
It  was  Pleasance,  who  was  hot  and  cold, 
and  quivering,  distracted  and  penetrated 
with  shame  for  those  who  might  be  morti- 
fied, but  who  in  their  obliviousness  and 
audacity  carried  their  mortification  cavalierly, 
and  felt  little  or  no  shame  for  themselves. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  be  mistress  of  the 
ceremonies,"  said  Rica,  "as  I  hav^  the 
advantage  of  a  previous  though  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  the  lady  of  the  house. 
Mamma,  this  is  Mrs.  Archie  Douglas,  your 
long-lost  niece  as  it  proves,  who  has  turned 
up  so  opportunely  for  herself,  and  so  inop- 
portunely for  us ;  but  is  there  not  a  proverb, 
it  is  not  lost  that  s  friend  gets?  Cousin 
Pleasance,  we  must  renew  our  friendship  in 
a  fresh  form:  I  am  sure  you  will  forgive 
me,  if  I  do  not  take  to  it  at  first  so  aptly  as 
to  the  old." 

"Yes,  my  wild  girl  anticipated  matters,  it 
seems,  by  breaking  down  barriers  and  insist- 
ing on  knowing  you,"  said  Mrs,  Wyndham, 
making  an  effort,  and  looking  with  her  cold, 
dark  eyes  into  Pleasance's  agitated  face. 

"  Romantic  people  would  say  it  was  the 
mystic  tie  of  blood  that  impelled  me,"  said 
Rica,  "  but  I  am  not  romantic,  and  I  should 
not  think  the  mystic  tie  would  extend  to 
cousms,  that  would  be  making  it  too  cheap." 

"  How  long  it  is  since  I  have  lost  ^ght  of 
you ! "  said  Mrs.  Wyndham  again,  with  a 
very  slight  shade  of  awkwardness,  but  rafter 
in  an  accent  of  lofty  reproach.  "  Why  did 
you  not  seek  to  communicate  with  me  again? 
I  had  nearer  relations  and  many  engage- 
ments, but  you  were  not  so  engrossed.  You, 
my  brother  Frederick's  child,  ought  to  have 
made  some  attempt  to  revive  my  recollection 
of  you  and  to  win  ray  r^ard." 

"  You  forget,  Mrs.  Wyndham,"  said  Plea- 
sance with  returning  spirit,  "  that  in<he  only 
letter  we,  Anne  and  I,  had  from  you,  we 
were  told  that  you  had  done  with  us,  and 
forbade  us  to  approach  you  in  future." 

"  But  I  had  received  provocation,"  Mrs. 
Wyndham  prepared  to  defend  herself. 

"  You  might  have  had,"  said  Pleasance. 

"  You  were  two  very  rash,  foolish,  I  must 
say  rude  giris;  you  were  badly  advised  by 
your  friends." 

"  We  had  no  friends,"  said  Pleasance  with 
a  sad  fleeting  little  smile.  "I  must  take 
all  the  blame  that  is  due." 


"  I  do  not  wish  to  reflect  upon  your  poor 
sister." 

"  We  had  better  not  speak  of  her,"  said 
Pleasance,  drawing  her  breath  faster  and 
making  a  restless  movement.  In  reality 
Pleasance  had  a  great  fear  of  herself,  lest  she 
shotdd  be  driven  to  retahate  on  the  enemy 
who  was  in  her  power. 

"  Indeed  I  do  not  desire  to  pain  you,  Mrs. 
Douglas,"  said  Mrs.  Wyndham,  suddenly 
recalling  the  motive  of  her  visit.  "I  believe 
that  in  family  quarrels  there  are  generally 
faults  on  both  sides."  Having  made  the 
liberal  admission,  she  smiled  with  a  kind  of 
stony  graciousness,  settled  the  folds  of  he» 
rich  dress,  and  looked  the  beauty  she  had 
been  before  Pleasance  was  bom.  "  For 
that  reason  the  past  is  better  let  alone, 
don't  you  think  so  ?  I  am  glad  that  you 
have  managed  to  do  well  for  yourself,  in 
spite  of  omissions  which  we  may  still  be  able 
to  effect  something  to  remedy." 

"In  short,  now  that  mamma  has  foimd 
you,  she  is  prepared  to  be  proud  of  you.  1 
do  not  say  that  it  is  your  reward  for  captivat- 
ing and  fixing  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
a  parti  understood  to  be  so  fastidious  and 
capricious — in  spite  of  his  deceptive  good 
nature — as  Archie  Douglas.  I  am  afraid  that 
we  should  never  have  discovered  and  made 
the  best  of  you,  even  for  that  great  merit,  bad 
it  not  been  for  the  last  strange  turn  of  affairs 
which  we  feel  to  our  cost,  and  which  has 
made  cultivating  you  our  best  'policy.  I  am 
honest,  Mrs.  Archie  Dougla^  or  cousia 
Pleasance,  let  it  be  which  you  prefer,  but  1 
mean  it  to  be  a  mutual  benefit,"  said  Riot 
with  her  bold  bravado. 

"My  dear  Rica!"  protested  her  mother, 
but  with  unfailing  indulgence,  "Mrs.  Douglas, 
my  niece,  had  need  to  be  acquainted  with 
your  naughtiness,  which  passes  all  bounds." 

"  Mamma,"  interposed  Rica  ^^,  "  I 
don't  think  that  it  is  any  compliment  to 
your  niece,  as  you^have  grown  fond  of  calling 
her  within  the  last  ten  minutes,  though  we 
had  scarcely  heard  that  you  had  a  niece  tiU 
five  or  six  weeks  ago,  to  suppose  her  such  a 
goose  as  not  to  comprehend  that  we  cannot 
help  ourselves.  We  have  been  completely 
sold  by  the  impropriety — according  to  our 
side  of  the  question — of  grandpapa's  having 
let  himself  be  played  upon  by  Uncle  Fred, 
to  make  what  is  for  us  so  fatal  an  alteration 
in  his  will,  and  by  the  drivelling  imbecili^  of 
that  old  wretch  Mott,  who  ought  to  be 
hanged  for  his  part  in  the  transaction.  But 
the  abominable  will  is  right  and  good,  and 
we  are  forced  to  throw  up  the  game,  and 
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make  what  terms  we  can  with  the  winners. 
I  hope  you  admire  my  frankness,  Mrs. 
Douglas." 

"  I  think  I  estimate  !t  at  what  it  is  worth," 
said  Pleasance. 

"  Rica,  Rica,  do  not  interrupt  me  perpe- 
tually, child,  and  increase  my  difHculties  a 
hundredfold  by  making  game  of  this  disaster 
as  of  everything  else ;  of  course  you  are  in 
jest,  and  Mrs,  Archie  Douglas  sees  it.  But 
let  me  speak,  let  me  do  what  I  am  come 
here  for,"  begao  Mrs.  Wyndham  again,  with 
a  submissive  patience  and  self-abnegation, 
where  her  own  child  was  concerned,  that 
went  near  to  touching  Pleasance.  I  do  not 
attempt  to  conceal,"  continued  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham, with  a  return  to  her  dictatorial  pom- 
posity, "that  this  discovery  of  a  later  will. 
of  my  father's,  devising  away  Heron  Hill, 
DOW  that  it  is  become  far  more  valuable 
than  Redmead,  is  a  very  serious  matter  to 
us.  And  as  my  father  never  could  have  con- 
templated benefiting  you  and  your  sister 
whom  he  had  not  seen  or  heard  of  until  a 
few  days  or  weeks  before  he  made  this  will, 
at  the  expense  of  his  other  grandchildren 
whom  he  knew  and  loved,  it  strikes  ine  that 
circumstance  should  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  decision.     But   the  lawyers  will  not 

"  It  is  the  chance  of  war,"  said  Rica. 

"  Neither  could  my  father's  father  have 
contemplated  our  reverses,"  said  Pleasance. 

"  I  grant  there  may  be  some  truth  in  what 
you  say,"  admitted  Mrs.  Wyndham;  "but 
only  think  of  it,  make  it  your  own  case," 
she  tnged  with  increasing  warmth,  "  My 
children  have  been  brought  up  in  luxury, 
with  varrantably  high  expectations.  My 
son,  whom  you  have  never  met "  ("  That 
pleasure  is  in  store  for  you,  and  you  two  are 
safe  to  agree,"  said  Rica,  with  the  utmost 
gravity),  "my  only  son,"  Mrs.  Wyndham 
resumed  the  lead  in  the  conversation  with- 
out suffering  herself  to  be  put  out,  "  has 
never  done  anything  that  his  mother  could 
find  {a.vlt  with,"  she  added  proudly,  "  though 
I  might  have  wished  that  he  had  gone 
into  Parliament,  where  I  have  no  doubt  he 
would  have  made  a  figure,  or  married  and 
settled  down  quietly  at  Sefton  Hall,  his 
father's  place,  or  at  Redmead,  mine — ("  What 
a  pity  you  are  married,  cousin  Pleasance  !  " 
said  Rica  in  another  audible  aside.)  "  But 
such  has  not  been  his  inclination,  and  as  he 
has  had  the  expensive  tastes  and  pursuits  of 
his  age  and  class,  both  properties  have 
become  a  good  deal  burdened.  There  was 
no  occasion    for   him   to    save,  with    the 


Heron  Hill  rents  always  increasing  and 
coming  in  to  supply  all  deficiencies.  I  need 
not  say  that  it  was  with  my  entire  consent 
he  borrowed  money  on  Redmead." 

Rica  looked  what  she  would  fain  have 
said,  but  still  had  the  grace  lefl  to  refrain 
from  saying — that  her  brother  was  the  most 
selfish,  unscrupulous  man  upon  the  turf,  who 
ever  ran  through  family  possessions,  and  im- 
poverished and  encumbered  his  widow 
mother,  whose  estate  was  not  nominally  his, 
in  her  lifetime. 

"  My  elder  daughter  Nelly,"  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham spoke  on,  standing  in  the  breach,  and 
waxing  long-winded  for  the  honour  and  pro- 
fit of  her  family,  "  has  married  into  the 
ancient  and  noble  Roman  house  of  Bar- 
barelti,  compared  with  which  the  houses  of 
our  Englishnobilityareonly  of  yesterday.  It 
was  a  connection  that  would  have  been  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  any  Talbot  or 
Howard  among  us,  since  our  insular  preju- 
dices are  not  proof  against  the  superior  culture 
of  the  higher  classes.  My  son-in-law.  Count 
Pietro,  is  a  noble  fellow  in  himscli;  while 
Nelly's  palace  in  Rome  has  such  gems  of  art, 
such  pictures,  cabinets,  and  tapestry,  and 
the  grounds  of  her  country-house  have  such 
cypresses  and  citron-trees,  as  put  our  poor 
sign-painters'  daubs,  upholsterers'  hangings, 
and  ribbon-bordered  gardenirig  to  shame. 
But  only  a  few  of  the  old  Italian  nobles 
retain  much  beyond  their  palaces,  and 
lands  which  are  not  profitable  in  a  com- 
mercial sense,  and  the  Barbarelti  are  not 
among  the  few." 

"That  is  to  say,"  explained  Rica,  "that 
my  thrice-noble  brother-in-law,  count  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  aa  far  back  as  it  will  go,  and 
as  fiercely  proud  as  a  paladin,  is  as  poor  as  a 
church-mouse.  Poor  Nelly  in  her  palace 
is  constantly  begging  mamma  to  send  her 
cheques — to  furnish  her  and  the  little  counts 
and  countessina's  with  necessaries — not  to 
say  to  defray  Count  Pietro's  display  on  the 
Corso,  and  his  losses  at  cards." 

"  Rica's  playful  exaggeration  is  a  version 
of  the  truth,"  allowed  Mrs.  Wyndham  with  a 
sigh.  "  Nelly,  in  spite  ot  her  {iromotion,  is 
forced  to  seek  help  from  her  family,  until  the 
death  of  Count  Pietro's  father." 

"  Until  doomsday,"  asserted  Rica  coolly, 
"  the  penurious  old  count  standing  in  the  gap, 
does  more  than  prevent  the  settlement  of 
present  claims,  he  stops  the  incurring  of  fresh 
debts,  which  will  go  on  apace  when  he  sleeps 
with  his  fathers.  Count  Pietro  is  so  used  to 
insolvency,  that  it  is  like  native  air  to  him  ; 
even  his  pride,  does  not  prevent  his  flourishing 
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upon  debt,  like  a  child,  who  neither  knows  how 
to  spend  nor  how  to  spare  the  first  money  it 
has  had  in  its  hfe,  while  Nelly  has  grown 
desperate." 

"  Rica  and  I  don't  require  much,"  pro- 
ceeded Mrs,  Wyndham,  with  a  sort  of 
haughty  humility;  even  if  we  should  never 
be  able  to  afford  another  season  in  town,  we 
can  keep  house  here,  or  at  Redmead,  when 
Tom  does  not  want  it,  quietly  enough.  Only 
it  goes  to  my  heart  to  look  forward  to  my 
child's  being  deprived  of  the  advantages  to 
which  she  is  entitled,  and  of  all  pioper 
opportunities  of  settling  in  life." 

"  Don't  mind  me,  mamma,"  observed  Rica 
carelessly.  "  I  was  getting  sick  of  seasons  in 
town,  when  the  proper  man  was  never  spoony 
upon  me,  and  I  had  begged  off  from  the  last. 
I  should  not  mind  trying  the  village-maid 
dodge,  seeing  how  it  prospers." 

"  You  do  not  understand — a  dear,  thought- 
less, unworldly  girl  cannot  measure  such 
losses,"  said  Mrs.  Wyndham,  in  melancholy 
comment  on  Rica's  impertinence. 

"  Will  you  excuse  me  for  asking  you  a 
direct  quesUon  7 "  said  Fleasance  to  Mrs. 
Wyndham.  "  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
foUow,  you  have  described  the  advantages, 
with  tiieir  attendant  disadvantages,  that  your 
children  have  enjoyed;  but  why  tell  it  all 
to  me?  Indeed,  I  seek  to  be  just  and 
gentle  where  our  claims  clash ;  but  I  had 
rather  that  you  would  say  plainly  what  you 
expect  from  me,  and  I  shall  comply  if  I  can," 

"  Thanks,  I  could  not  for  a  moment  ima- 
gine that  you  would  be  utterly  unreasonable, 
I  did  give  you  credit  for  a  little  tact  It 
was  impossible  for  me  to  suppose  you  could 
be  guilty  of  refusing  to  meet  and  consult  with 
me  as  a  friend  on  our  mutual  position," 
acknowledged  Mrs.  Wyndham  with  the  most 
comfortable  self-satisfaction,  instead  of  the 
most  uncomfortable  gratitude. 

"I  told  you  that  the  benefit  was  to  be 
mutual,"  said  Rica  nodding. 

Pleasance  did  not  see  the  mutual  nature  of 
the  benefit,  but  she  possessed  her  soul  in 
patience  and  was  silent. 

"  My  dear — you  will  allow  me  to  call  you 
so?"  said  Mrs.  Wyndham  with  increased 
condescension. 

"Call  me  what  you  please,"  said  Plea- 
sance; "but  surely  we  are,  to  say  the  least, 
stranger  kinswomen  to  each  other." 

"  That  fault  will  soon  be  amended,"  an- 
nounced Mrs.  Wyndham,  with  what  sounded 
like  a  ponderous  copy  of  Rica's  airiness. 
"  I  am  afraid  that  I  must  approach  a  deli- 
cate subject  in  eitplaining  myself  &ther  to 


you.    1  do  not  pretend  yet  to  my  niece's 

confidence,  but  I  must  allude  to  an  incom- 
patibility of  temper  between  her  and  your 
husband,  which  has  resulted  in  a  separate 
maintenance.  I  must  refer  to  the  fact  that 
the  Douglas  family  have  not  taken  you  up, 
or  given  you  the  least  countenance  beyond 
the  permission  to  reside  here,  which  is  only 
one  way  of  getting  rid  of  you," 

"Mrs.  Wyndham,"  said  Pleasance  with 
burning  cheeks,  "  if  you  mean  to  insult  me 
after  all,  which  I  can  hardly  conceive  under 
present  circumstances,  I  decline  to  be  in- 
sulted by  the  truth  which  you  have  spokeiL 
But  what  have  my  personal  aSaiis  to  do  nith 
this  discussion?" 

"  A  great  deal,  if  you  were  not  too  brusque 
to  suffer  me  to  finish  what  I  had  to  say," 
retorted  Mrs.  Wyndham ;  "  you  must  get  rid 
of  this  biusqueness,  if  you  would  have  me 
make  anythmg  of  you.  Mrs.  Archibald 
Douglas,  you  must  be  aware  that  you  will 
be,  even  with  the  inheritance  wliich  you 
propose  to  take — I  do  not  say  unwarrantably, 
I  allow  naturally,  when  it  is  in  your  power — 
from  my  children,  a  young  woman  in  a  very 
difficult  position.  You  will  need  not  only 
all  your  newly-acquired  fortime,  but  all  the 
friends  you  can  win  to  support  you,  in  order 
that  you  may  get  a  proper  introduction  into 
society  and  standing  in  the  world." 

"  Aiid  mamma  and  I  will  tmdcitake  for  a 
trifling  consideration — plain  speaking  is  best, 
is  it  not  ? — for  some  compensation  to  Tom 
and  the  rest  of  us,  and  for  mamma  and  me, 
the  use  of  your  town-house,  or  opera-box,  or 
of  your  carriage-horses  when  we  don't  have 
our  own — bagatelles  of  that  kind,  simply  to 
tame  you,  coach  you,  and  introduce  you 
into  the  great  world  under  our  all-poweiful 
auspices.  What  do  you  say  to  it  ?  I  assure 
you  I  am  quite  in  earnest,"  declared  Rica 
coolly. 

In  her  excitement,  indignation,  affront,  and 
sense  of  ludicrousness  combmed,  Pleasance 
did  not  cry  that  it  was  too  much;  when  she 
found  that  her  forgiveness  was  to  merge  into 
her  being  suborned  and  bribed,  she  startled 
her  newly-found  relatives  by  laughing  tremu- 
lously. "I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said, 
abashed  at  her  own  untimely  mirth;  "but 
are  quite  mistaken  in  my  aims  and  ex- 
pectations, and  I  am  utterly  incapable  of 
profiting  by  your  kind  intentions.     I  was  not 

;n  aware  that  I  required  an  introduction 

standing  in  the  world,  which  I  entered 
very  nearly  twenty-two  years  ago,  and  in 
which  I  have  made  roy  own  way  till  very 
lately.    Shall  I  say  that   I  am  not  to  be 
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bought,  and  neither  am  I  to  be  laughed  out 
of  any  favour  that  I  can  confer?  For  ariy- 
thmg  more,  you  are  freely  welcome  to  the 
best  tenns  that  your  lawyers  can  make— I 
have  written  to  that  effect — or  to  any  other 
worldly  benefit  that  I  can  render  you,  for  I 
agree  with  Mrs;  Wyndham,  that  the  case  is  a 
hard  one  for  you  in  the  end,  as  for  me  and 
mine  in  the  beginning.  But  you  mnst  con- 
sent to  take  any  favour  as  a  gift — as  your  right 
if  you  will — but  not  as  your  purchase.  It  is 
not  only  that  I  refuse  to  barter  such  small 
power  as  has  fallen  into  ray  hands,  and  that 
I  profess  to  be  incorruptible,  but  that  literally 
you  can  offer  me  nothing.  I  will  not  enter 
into  your  world,  I  do  not  own  your  standard." 

"  Ah,"  said  Rica  quickly,  "  your  disin- 
herited prince  who  has  come  into  his  own 
again,  or  your  beggar  millionaire  is  apt  to  be 
^e  exaliie  at  first;  but  wait  a  bit,  till  the 
gates — not  of  heaven,  but  of  the  plcasantcst 
places  of  the  earth,  dont  fly  open  to  his '  Open 
Sesame,'  as  he  in  his  conceit  has  fancied, 
but  gtate  on  their  hinges  for  want  of  a  little 
of  the  oil  of  old-established  proprietoTship, 
amvenana  and  savoir  /aire,  he  is  fain  to 
come  down  a  flight,  and  accept  the  obliging 
aid  which  he  spumed  before.  I  don't  des- 
pair of  being  your  Mentoiina  and  rig^t-hand 
woman  yet,  cousin  Pleasance." 

Mrs.  Wyndham  had  been  staring  blankly. 
"  I  am  ready  to  excuse  a  great  deal  that  is 
odd  and  unpleasant,  I  am  ready  to  encounter 
and  conquer  it,  if  possible,  for  the  sake  of 
my  children,  and  of  my  niece  to  whom  I  had 
hoped  that  my  experience  and  influence 
might  have  been  of  use,"  she  said  almost 
speaking  to  herself  in  her  amazement  and 
incredulity,  "Of  course  no  knowledge  of  the 
world,  no  good  breeding  even,  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. Still,  you  do  not  mean  that  you 
reject  the  good  ofGces  of  the  only  relations 
you  have  in  the  world,  Mrs.  Douglas ;  rela- 
tives who,  I  may  say  it  without  partiality, 
would  be  a  priceless  boon  to  asiy  dibuia/tte  ox 
nouveau  rUhe,  and  who  have  shown  you  a 
worthy  example  in  ignoring  the  painful  rivalry 
involved  in  your  claim  ?" 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  fail  in  magnanimity," 
said  Pleasance,  inclined  to  laugh  again. 

"  Impossible  !  you  cannot  understand," 
persisted  Mrs.  Wyndham,  "  Frederica  and  I 
had  talked  the  matter  over,  and  we  had 
agreed  that  you  should  spend  the  next 
winter  in  Rome ;  Nelly's  palace  has  suites  of 
spacious  rooms  at  the  command  of  visitors." 
("  Especially  if  they  be  heiresses.  The 
Roman  palaces  have  no  end  of  accommoda- 
tion for  heiresses.     I  should  not  wonder  if 


ihey  would  lodge  you  in  the  Vatican  itself," 
commented  Rica.)  Her  mother  went  on 
without  attending  to  the  comment,  "  Nelly 
and  the  count  will  dispense  to  you  a  princely 
hospitality.  You  will  see  the  best  Roman 
society  at  and  from  their  house.  You  will 
acquire  a  good  foreign  style,  which  is 
generally  admired,  and  which  will  conceal 
the  deficiency  in  early  training  that  is  much 
to  be  regretted  now,  as  events  have  hap- 
pened ;  but  who  could  have  foreseen  them  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Douglas  with  a  tragic  emphasis. 

"  A  good  foreign  style,  like  charity,  covers 
a  multitude  of  sins,"  put  in  Rica.  "  Indeed, 
Mrs.  Douglas,  you  wilt  be  a  great  fool  not  to 
take  our  embassy  in  good  part,  and  make  the 
most  of  it.  It  has  just  stiuck  me  that  the 
position  is  like  that  of  Cinderella,  who,  I 
have  no  doubt,  married  her  two  usurping 
sisters  to  gentlemen  about  court,  that  they 
might  be  conveniently  at  hand  to  supply  her 
with  little  hints  for  her  behaviour  as  a,  prin- 
cess. Do  diinlc  of  Cinderella,  and  not  of 
the '  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,'  or  the '  Romance 
of  the  Forest'  (I  know  you  read  novels); 
believe  me  the  Italian  bravo  with  his  stiletto 
is  quite  out  of  foshion.  We  have  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  making  away  with  you, 
in  recommending  you  to  spend  a  little  time 
with  Nelly  at  Rome." 

"  I  do  not  think  you  have,"  replied  Plea- 
sance; "but  I  must  refuse  what  I  cannot 
avail  myself  of." 

"Never  mind,  mamma,"  said  Rica,  "beg- 
gars should  not  be  choosers.  A  truce  is 
established.  Mrs.  Archie  Douglas  is  to  deal 
with  us  poor  usurpers  leniently.  Ah  I  I 
forgot  that  the  Christian  charity  was  to  be 
all  on  our  side ;  but  so  it  will  come  about 
eventually,  and  until  then  we  shall  bide  our 
time ; "  and  Rica  drew  away  her  motiier  before 
she  had  done  more  than  express  a  tithe  of 
her  astonishment  at  Fleasance's  continued 
re&actory  attitude  after  all  these  years  and 
changes.  Not  all  Mrs.  Wyndham's  devotion 
to  her  children's  interests  could,  for  th6 
moment,  stifle  her  displeasure  at  the  recep- 
tion given  to  her  fine  stroke  of  diplomacy. 

When  her  visitors  were  gone,  Pleasance's 
ill-timed  laughter  passed  into  a  few  quiet, 
but  bitter,  tears  of  pain,  wrath,  and  ruth  over 
her  nearest  relations  in  the  world,  as  Mrs. 
Wyndham  had  said,  who  were  worse  than 
strangers  to  her,  and  over  what  seemed  the 
mockery  of  forgiving  ofienders  who  would 
not  be  forgiven,  who  saw  no  occasion  for 
forgiveness,  and  whose  unblushing  overture 
was  made  with  the  open  purpose  of  retrieving 
a  portion  of  their  losses. 
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ON  FELLOWSHIP  WITH  THE   FATHER  AND  THE   SON. 

Bv  THE  EDITOR. 

ERE  the  question  asked, "  What 
object  for  which  Christ  lived  and  died, 
and  the  grand  aim  of  the  Christian  ministry?  " 
we  could  imagine  many  ^ood  Christians  dis- 
covering considerable  difficulty  in  giving  an 
intelligent  answer.  Some  familiar  phizes 
might  perhaps  be  used  in  reply,  to  which  no 
definite  meaning  is  attached.  It  might,  for 
example,  be  said  that  the  one  end  of  Chris- 
tianity is  to  "save  souls,"  so  that  when 
this  world  shall  have  passed  away  men  may 
be  delivered  from  the  punishment  of  hell, 
and  be  received  into  die  joy  of  heaven. 
Now,  such  an  answer,  if  righdy  understood, 
would,  in  a  measure,  be  true,  and  yet  the  ideas 
associated  with  such  a  statement  are  fre- 
quently very  unreal,  or  at  all  events  inade- 
quate. 

Perhaps  the  most  suggestive  and  pro- 
found answei  that  Scripture  contains  to 
the  question,  "What  is  salvation?"  is  to 
be  found  in  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John, 
where,  after  speaking  of  the  manifestation  of 
etemai  life  in  the  Son,  he  goes  on  to  say, 
"  That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare 
we  unto  you,  that  ye  also  may  have  fellow- 
ship with  us  :  and  truly  our  fellowship  is  with 
the  Father  and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ 
God  is  light,  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness  at 
all.  If  we  say  we  have  fellowship  with 
Him  and  walk  in  darkness,  we  lie,  and  do 
not  the  truth ;  but  if  we  walk  in  the  light, 
as  He  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship  one 
with  another,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
His  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."  For  it 
was  to  bring  man  to  Have  fellowship  with 
the  Father  and  with  the  Son,  and  with  the 
whole  company  of  those  who  know  and  love 
God,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  that  the  work 
of  redeeming  love  has  gone  on  since  the 
earliest  dawn  of  the  Church  till  now.  It  is 
the  will  of  God  the  Father,  Who  has  made  us 
in  His  image,  to  bring  us  to  be  in  fellowship 
with  Himself,  to  share  His  own  holy  and 
blessed  thoughts  of  peace  and  joy.  This  is 
implied  in  the  command,  "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I 
am  holy,"  and  in  His  <^Iing  us  to  be  His 
"  sons  and  daughters."  To  bring  us  into 
this  fellowship  was  the  one  desire  of  Jesus 
Christ.  "  O  righteous  Father,  the  world 
hath  not  known"  Thee."  "  Glorify  Thy  Son, 
that  thy  Son  may  glorify  Thee."  "  I  have 
given  tmto  them  etemai  life,  and  this  is  life 
etemai,  that  they  might  know  Thee,  the  only 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou,hast 


sent !"    This  is  the  one  great  work  of  the  i' 
HolySpirit,  whose  office  is  "to  shine  into  our  | 
hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of ! 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Chnst."  | 
It  is  in  order  to  lead  to  this  fellowship  ihfU 
the  Gospel  declares  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
reveals  the  mind  of  God,  and  promises  grace  ■'. 
for  the  attainment  of  all   good.     And  this 
end  is  the  great  aim   and  purpose  of  the 
Church,  as  consisting  of  all  those  who  possess  <i 
the  same  life,  and  love,  and  sympathy,  and  . 
who  labour  to  bring  all  men  to  share  the   | 
good  which  they  themselves  enjoy. 

St.  John  speaks  of  this  fellowship  as 
"  walking  in  light."  According  to  a  charac- 
teristic usage,  light  is  taken  by  him  as  the 
highest  image  of  the  pure,  revealing  quicken- 
ing glory  of  Divine  perfection.  And  no 
image  could  suggest  the  character  of  God 
with  greater  vividness,  for  there  is  nothing  in 
nature  so  glorious  as  this  mysterious  efiiil- 
gence  which  sweeps  from  horizon  to  horizon, 
revealing  the  utmost  depths  of  sky,  making 
the  clouds  biun  with  splendour,  the  seas 
Rash  into  a  floor  of  diamond  and  topaz, 
placing  a  crown  of  gold  upon  the  mountains, 
and  making  the  valle)^  glow  with  a  million 
tints.  This  light,  whose  fountain  is  on  high, 
and  which  reaches  to  the  lowliest  home  of 
earth,  is  surely  of  all  emblems  the  most  appro- 
priate for  the  all-penetrating  goodness,  the 
clear  sanctity,  the  stainless  righteousness  of 
God,  which,  ever  shining,  is  ever  revealing 
the  true  natiire  of  all  things.  It  is  this  light 
of  God  which  fills  with  joy  all  those  who 
truly  know  Him.  It  is  for  this  the  Seraphim 
adore  Him,  crying,  "Holy!  holy!  holy!" 
and  the  whole  Church  in  heaven  falls  in 
hip.  It  is  the  light  of  God's  glory,  as 
in  His  goodness  and  righteousness  and 
truth,  which  engages  every  eye,  which  fills 
every  heart,  and  sadsfies  and  quickens  every 
desire.  But  this  is  possible  only  in  so  far 
as  these  spirits  have  themselves  fellowship 
with  what  God  is.     The  measure  of  tbdr  joy 

proportionate  to  their  entrance  into  light. 

I^is  fellowship  is  but  another  word  for 
salvation.  There  has  never  been  a  saint 
on  earth,  whether  under  the  old  covenant  or 
the  new,  who  has  not  been  more  or  less  in 
fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and 
that  which  constitutes  the  life  and  blessed- 
ness of  the  saints  in  glory  is  but  increasing 
fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
To  possess  this  is  to  be  saved.    We  must. 
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to  some  extent,  be  in  sjtnpsthy  with  the  ab- 
solutely holy  and  righteous  will  of  God,  we 
must  love  God  for  what  He  is,  and  find  joy 
in  what  gives  joy  to  Christ  and  to  all  saints 
and  angels,  or  heaven  can  be  no  heaven  to 
us.  If  we  have  not  this  mind  in  us,  then  no 
change  of  place  will  delivei  us  fiom  the  hell 
of  being  at  enmity  to  God. 

Now  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to 
reveal  the  character  of  God,  and  thereby  to 
throwlighton  all  the  darkness  and  evil  of  earth. 
He  lived  out  in  the  world  the  truth  of  both 
God  and  man,  and  so  the  life  that  was  in 
Him  became  "  the  light  of  men,"  making 
manifest  at  once  the  sin  of  ungodliness 
and  the  glory  of  sonship.  But  His  work 
was  more  than  a  revelation.  He  came  to 
bestow  the  same  kind  of  life  which  He  Him- 
self possessed — "  To  all  who  received  Him, 
to  them  gave  He  power  to  become  sons  of 
God."  This  life  of  sonship,  of  its  very 
nature,  puts  us  into  fellowship  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son. 

But  in  what  sense  can  we  have  fellowship 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son  ?  In  what 
way,  or  in  reference  to  what  subjects,  is 
that  to  be  attained?  This  may  best  be 
answered  by  giving  an  example.  When 
the  Father  contemplated  the  life  of 
Jesus  in  the  flesh,  He  s£ud,  "This  is  my 
well-beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased"  There  was  accordingly  not  a 
thought,  not  a  word,  not  an  action,  from 
Bethlehem  to  Calvary,  with  which  the  Father 
had  not  perfect  sympathy.  When  we  are 
called  to  have  fellowship  with  the  Father, 
we  are,  in  other  words,  required  to  share  that 
sympathy.  We  are  to  see  the  rightness  of 
all  the  feeZings  of  Christ,  the  goodness  of 
all  His  actions,  the  truth  of  all  His  teach- 
ing, the  glcry  of  His  mind,  life,  sufferings, 
and  death,  and  be  well  pleased  and  in  har- 
mony with  their  character.  But  if  we  are  to 
have  fellowship  widi  the  Father  in  His  mind 
towards  the  Son,  we  are  also  to  have  fellow- 
ship with  the  Son  in  His  mind  towards  the 
Father.  Christ  found  it  His  "  meat  to  do  the 
will  of  the  Father."  It  was  His  very  Ufe  to 
obey  and  serve  Him,  and  to  yield  up  eveiy- 
thing  to  His  guidance.  He  had  fellowship 
with  the  Father  in  His  just  condemnation 
and  haired  of  sin,  and  in  His  good-will  to- 
wards a  smful  world.  Now,  in  proportion  as 
we  possess  the  mind  that  was  m  Christ,  we 
I  enter  into  these  thoughts,  and  perceive  that 
]  what  He  felt  was  not  only  right,  but  that  it 
■  is  the  truth  of  our  being  to  be  in  harmony 
with  what  He  was.  And  these  convictions 
correspond  to  the  purpose  of  Christ  con- 


cerning us.  His  one  great  desire  is  to  bring 
us  to  be  like  Himself — to  know  God  as  He 
knows  Him,  to  see  every  object  as  He  sees 
it,  to  view  sin  as  He  views  it,  to  love  holi- 
ness as  He  loves  it — so  that  what  gives  Him 
joy  or  sorrow  may  affect  us  in  a  similar 
manner.  This  is  the  grand  aim  of  all  His 
teaching  and  discipline. 

But  here  another  question  suggests  itself. 
Is  it  possible  for  us  to  attain  to  a  condition 
of  being  which  so  far  surpasses  any  feeble 
comprehension  we  may  now  form  of  the 
Divine  life  ?  Two  difficulties  may  be  men* 
tioned  which  meet  us  at  the  outset. 

If  God  is  light,  that  light  of  its  very  nature 
must  reveal  our  darkness.  How,  then,  is  it 
possilj|e  for  us  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
light  which  condemns  ourselves?  St.  John 
lays  full  emphasis  on  this  contrast  "  If  we 
say  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves, 
and  the  truth  is  not  in  us."  But  there  is 
really  no  contradiction  nor  incoDsistenc7  here. 
A  man  can  be  made  conscious  of  evil  only 
as  he  is  in  sympathy  with  holiness,  and  that 
sympathy  at  the  same  time  delivers  him 
from  the  power  of  the  sis  which  he  con- 
demns. The  two  go  together.  Ir  is  the 
vision  of  purity  which  makes  impurity  dis- 
gusting, and  thereby  leads  us  away  from  its 
defilement.  It  is  the  spirit  of  generosity 
which  makes  us  at  once  detest  and  cast  out 
all  selfishness.  In  proportion  as  a  man  sees 
the  true  nature  of  sin,  so  does  he  cease  to 
have  sjTQpathy  with  it;  he  treats  it  as  an 
enemy  against  which  he  is  to  make  war ;  he 
keeps  it  no  longer  as  his  life,  but  mortifies 
and  crucifies  it ;  he  does  not  w^  any  longer 
in  darkness,  but  comes  into  the  Ugbt,  and 
looks  at  everything  as  in  the  light  of  God. 
Therefore,  instead  of  there  being  any  con- 
tradiction, there  is  the  most  perfect  harmony 
between  having  fellowship  with  God  -and 
condemning  ourselves  as  sinners. 

Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  enor- 
mous distance  between  anything  we  can 
attain  to  and  so  glorious  an  end  as  having 
fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son.  But 
the  contrast  between  what  we  are  now,  and 
the  infinitely  high  standard  of  possessing  the 
mind  of  God  and  Christ,  which  is  set  before 
us,  does  not  invalidate  the  tmene«s  of  the 
fellowship,  even  when  it  is  no  more  than  as 
the  5rst  rays  of  a  new  dawn  upon  the  spirit 
The  difference  between  the  seedling  oak 
and  the  mature  tree  is  one  of  degree  only, 
which  a  few  years  may  obliterate.  But  the 
difference  between  the  seedling  and  the  weed 
is  one  not  of  degree  but  of  kind,  and  which 
becomes  the  more  manifest  the  more  they 
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grow.    The  difference  between  the  sincere 

penitent  and  the  most  advanced  saint  is 
only  one  bf  degree.  There  is  an  element  of 
sympathy  whidi  unites  the  highest  and  the 
lowest.  The  ciy  from  the  depths  uttered  by 
the  broken  and  contrite  heart,  which  in  self- 
loathing  longs  for  deliverance,  is  a  ay  with 
which  every  saint  before  the  throne  can 
sympathize.  The  man  who,  beating  upon 
his  breast,  can  say  no  more  than  "  God  be 
meTcifuI ! "  is  uttering  a  response  to  the 
mind  of  God,  for  he  is  sedng  his  sin  as  God 
would  have  him  see  it,  and  is,  so  far,  in  agree- 
ment with  Christ  and  in  fellowship  with  the 
redeemed.  The  prayer  from  one  who  in 
very  agony  struggles  with  evil,  and  craves 
for  the  clean  heart  and  the  right  spirit,  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  will  of  God.  The 
man  may  be  as  yet  very  far  from  God's  pre- 
sence, "  tears"  may  be  "  his  meat  day  and 
hight,"  and  his  soul  may  be  "  sorely  vexed 
■  hin  him ;"  nevertheless,  if  his  sorrow 
springs  from  such  true  desire  that  he  can 
say,  "  My  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for  the 
living  God,"  "  Show  me  Thy  way  that  I  may 
know  Thee,  I  beseech  Thee  show  me  Thy 
ry,"  then,  although  he  has  "no  language 
but   a  ciy,"    it   is   one   which   meets   the 


will  of  God,  and  is  in  perfect  keeping  witb 
the  mind  of  Christ,  and  of  the  whole  Church   , 
of  the  redeemed  in  heaven  and  earth.     Let 
there  only  be  present  such  a  perception  of  | 
the  nature  of  sin  and  the  excellence  of  holi-  i 
ness  as  is  in  agreement  with  the  eternal  : 
truth  of  things,  then,  should  the  man  be  no 
better  than  the  thief  on  the  cross,  he  pos- 
sesses that  kind  of  life  which  distinguishes 
heaven  from  hell ;  his  mind  is  so  far  in  fel- 
lowship with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and 
with  every  saint  before  the  throne.     This  ij 
the  one  true  religion.     There  is  none  other  I 
possible.      Eternal  light  and   eternal  dark-  I 
ness  depend  on  whether  we  possess  fdlow-  ' 
ship  vriih  the  right  or  with  the  wrong — with 
the  mind  of  Christ  or  the  mind  of  the  devil — 
whether  we  have  the  spirit  of  children  or 
the  spirit  of  rebels.     There  is  nothing  arbi- 
trary here.     Christ  came  "a  light  into  the 
world,   that  we   should  no  longer   walk 
darkness,  but  have  the  hght  of  life."     "  TTiis  ■ 
is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into 
the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  | 
than   light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil." 
This  decision  forms  the  turning-point  of  all  - 
religion ;  it  is  the  boundary-line  between  life 
and  death. 


CINDERELLA. 

31  ChUb's  Stmt  et  Iht  §tuon. 
Bir  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 


'IX/'HERE  Cinderella  stitches, 
*  *    The  daylight  dimly  reaches. 

And  when  the^un  is  setting, 
The  red  rays  faintly  find  her 
With  eyes  that  still  grow  blinder 

Through  famine  and  through  fretting, 
While  lower,  lower  drooping. 

She  hums  a  weary  air. 
Above  the  bright  robes  stooping 

Her  sisters  are  to  wear. 

Her  sisters  ? — they  are  creatures 
Of  softer,  sweeter  features, 
Tall,  stately,  and  resplendent 

With  jewels  in  their  dresses, 
With  pomp  and  trains  attendant, 
And  many  a  jewel  pendant 

Amid  their  drooping  tresses. 
Their  beauty  and  their  gleaming. 
As  lonely  she  sits  dreaming. 

Poor  Cinderella  guesses. 


Oh  she  has  seen  them  passing, 

On  sobbing,  rainy  nights. 
When  the  wet  streets  are  glassing 

The  gloiy  of  their  lights. 
And  they  have  seemed  unto  her 

As  creatures  far  above  her. 
Too  fair,  even  if  they  knew  her, 

To  note  her  or  to  love  her. 
Yet  as  they  pass'd  so  Heeting, 
She  watch'd  them  with  heart  beating, 
And  from  their  pride  did  borrow 
Pure  pleasure  and  no  sorrow ; 
For  while  into  her  chamber. 
Her  little  feet  did  clamber, 
"  How  sweet  I"  she  thought,  all  glowing, 

"  Just  only  to  have  noted 
My  lovely  sisters  going, 

Fair,  lustrous-eyed,  white-throated !" 
And  with  that  glimpse  of  gladness 

No  canker  flower  did  blossom. 
And  sweetness  and  not  sadness 

Fill'd  Cinderella's  bosom ; 


CINDERELLA. 


For  all  the  night  before  her. 

While  she  is  dumbly  sewing, 
A  happy  spell  is  o'er  her. 

Of  great  lights  coming,  going, 
And  ever,  scarce  repining, 

She  feels  it,  and  rejoices 
To  see  her  sisters  shining, 

And  hear  their  happy  voices. 


"  This,  and  this  only,  would  quite  content  me, 
If  once,  once  only,  a  glimpse  was  lent  me 
Of  the  fairy  court  and  the  fairy  queen  there. 
And  my  sisters  daocingin  golden  sheen  there. 

"  I  would  not  speak,  I  would  keep  from  view, 

Nor  tell  them  /was  their  sister  too ; 

Yea,  lest  my  clothes  and  my  face  should 

shame  them, 
I'd  crouch  in  a  comer  and  never  claim  them. 

"  Sat  oh  to  see  them  moving  and  flitting 
Id  the  haUs  where  the  fairy  queen  is  sitting. 
My  sisters  round  her,  bright  lamps  above 

her, — 
I'd  sew  for  a  lifetime  and  think  it  over ! 

"  Little  Jesns  with  golden  hair. 
If  I  might  wander  to^notrow  there. 
Take  just  one  peep  at  the  light  and  laughter, 
Come  back  and  think  o'er  it  for  ever  after." 

O'er  Cinderella's  pallet  small, 

A  picture  was  pasted  on  the  wall — 

Cheeks  of  red  and  eyes  of  azure, 

A  little  Child,  with  a.  smile  of  pleasure. 

Some  might  deem  it  a  poor  device, 
Daub'd  and  sold  for  a  copper  price ; 
But  to  her  it  told  of  a  golden  story : 
Our  Lord  it  was,  as  a  Child  of  glory. 

All  ni^t  long,  as  she  slept,  above  her 
The  picture  bent  and  seera'd  to  love  her. 
Still  as  she  sew'd,  for  a  moment  raising 
Her  eyes,  she  saw  that  the  Child  was  gazing ! 

"  To-night  the  queen  of  the  fairy  land 
Holds  her  court  in  the  palace  grand; 
My  beautiful  sisters  all  are  going, 
One  in  the  robe  that  1  am  sewing. 

"  Little  Jesus  with  golden  hair, 

If  I  might  only  see  them  there  I" 

Ev'n  as  she  prayed,  with  a  glimmer  splendid. 

The  picture  flash'd  and  the  Child  descended  1 


O'er  Cinderella's  bosom, 

A  strange  calm  awe  was  stealing  ; 
She  felt  her  poor  heart  blossom 

With  bright  ecstatic  feeling; 
She  saw  and  did  not  fear  Him, 

She  knew  and  seem'd  to  love  Him, 
She  thrill'd  so  to  be  near  Him, 

But  blest  the  light  above  Him, — 
The  aureole  and  lustre. 

Which  round  His  form  was  beaming. 
In  many  a  golden  cluster. 

His  happy  locks  were  streaming ; 
But  less  she  seem'd  to  dread  Him, 
Because  the  dress  that  clad  Him 

Was  poor  and  sad  to  seeming. 
A  Child  He  was,  yet  under 
His  child-looks  woke  strange  wonder. 

And  soft  angelic  dreaming. 
"Come!"  said  He,  smiling  sweetly. 

And  gave  His  hand  unto  her. 
Dumb-stricken  now  completely,  • 

She  felt  the  touch  thrill  through  her ! 

The  door  flew  open  slowly 

Before  that  Infant  Holy, 

And  all  the  city  of  wonder. 

Wrapt  in  its  dim  and  grey  light 
Of  smoke  and  mist  and  daylight, 

Surged  with  a  sound  of  thunder 

Beneath,  as  the  pale  woman. 

Unseen  by  all  things  human, 

Was  by  a  Hand  Immortal 

Led  to  the  palace  portal  I 


The  sun  was  shining.     Before  the  door 
There  huddled  a  crowd  of  ragged  and  poor 
Children  and  maidens  and  women  thronging. 
With  gaunt  wild  eyes  of  wonder  and  longing. 

And  Cinderella,  unseen  by  them, 
Clutch'd  at  the  Infant's  raiment  hem. 
"  Oh  who  are  these  poor  shivering  creatures. 
Ragged  like  me,  and  with  human  features?" 

"  These  are  thy  sisters,  and  theirs ! "  her 

Guide, 
Looking  up  in  her  face,  replied. 
She  gazed  again,  and  their  looks  seem'd 

younger, 
With  her  own  soul's  passion,  her  own  soul's 

hunger. 
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She  stood  amid  them,  and  felt  their  breath 
Heavy  with  famine,  fever,  and  death ; 
And  while  she  linger'd,  the  Infant  with  her, 
Her  beautiful  sisters  in  throngs  came  thither. 

In  flashing  slippers  and  luminous  dresses, 
With   white   pearls    powder'd    among    their 

tresses, 
Gentle  and  common,  and  young  and  old. 
They  throng'd  to  the  beautiful  gates  of  gold. 

But  Cinderella's  heart  grew  bright 

"  Oh ! "  she  cried,  "  what  a  beautiful  sight ! " 

She    tum'd    and    look'd    on    the    Infant's 

features — 
Shrivell'd  they  seem'd  like  a  frozen  creature's. 

"  These  are  thy  sisters  ! "  said  the  Child. 
He  waved  His  hands  with  an  anguish  wild. 
"  These  are  thine  own  dear  sisters  truly ; 
Look  on  them  well,  and  remember  duly." 

Then  Cinderella  became  aware, 

That  floating  over  them  in  the  air 

Were  evil  spirits,  misshapen,  horrid, 

Each  with  God's  death-cross  on  his  forehead. 


Mammon  was  there  with  his  yellow  skin. 
Pointing  them  on  with  a  miser's  grin ; 
Envy  and  Folly,  sister  and  brother. 
Were  clinging  to  Ignorance,  their  mother. 


Belial,  swollen  with  lust  and  pride, 
Cuidcd  these  spirits  evil-eyed ; 
Wildly  thejr  hover'd  in  his  view  there, 
All  the  devils,  black,  yellow,  and  blue  there  ! 


Cinderella  hath  hidden  her  face  : 
"  Take  me  away  from  the  dreadful  place  !" 
And  then  she  raurmur'd,  sobbing  blindly, 
"  My  poor,  poor  sisters !   God  keep  them 
kindly!" 


Then  spake  the  Child,  and  on  His  hair 
Strange  light,  as  if  a  hand  moved  there, 
Came  trembling  as  He  spake :  "  Indeed, 
These  are  thy  sisters  and  thy  seed ; 
And  blessed  be  the  charity 
Thou  ^v'st,  and  which  they  gave  not  thee. 
Behold  them  naked  to  the  day  1 
Possess'd  by  devils  even  as  they 
AVhom  I  of  old  cast  into  swine. 
These  are  our  sisters,  thine  and  mine ! 
And  yet  I  say  by  one  alone 
Of  those  bright  glittering  gems  they  own, 
And  proudly  wear,  might  now  be  fed 
A  thousand  mouths  that  starve  for  bread ; 
And  yet  I  tell  thee  all  the  while 
They  gather  here  with  painted  smile, 
Forgetting  thee  and  all  God's  poor. 
Who  wail  unheeded  at  the  door. 
Dark  day  by  day,  my  Father  on  high 
Sits  unremember'd  in  the  sky ; 
And  yet  I  tell  thee  many  here 
Maintain  my  shrines  from  year  to  year, 
And  worship,  one  day  out  of  seven, 
My  Image,  and  a  God  in  heaven !" 


Poor  Cinderella  started. 

And  found  she  had  been  dozing. 
Then,  sad  and  weary-hearted. 

Her  gentle  eyes  unclosing. 
Up  at  the  dark  wall  peeping. 

She  saw  the  Picture  there. 
Not  living,  but  yet  keeping 

The  dim  light  on  its  hair, 
As  of  a  hand  of  blessing. 
Illuming  and  caressing  ! 
She  sigh'd  and  dropt  her  sewing, 

Then  rising  and  forth-gaang. 
She  saw  the  day  was  going. 

O'er  the  red  house-roofe  blaang; 
Then  while  her  poor  heart  flutter'd. 

She  watch'd  the  darkening  gleam, 
"  How  glad  I  am,"  she  muttef  d, 

"  That  it  was  but  a  Dream  1 " 
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By  thk  author  of  "  JoHK  Halifax,  Gentleman.'- 

PART  VI. 


AS  it  befel,  that  day  at  Balcairas  was  the 
last  of  the  bright  days,  in  every  sense, 
for  the  time  being.  Wet  weather  set  in, 
as  even'  the  most  partial  witness  must  allow 
does  occasionally  happen  in  Scotland,  and 
the  domestic  barometer  seemed  to  go  down 
accordingly.  The  girls  grumbled  at.  being 
kept  indoors,  and  would  willingly  have  gone 
out  golfing  undeT  umbrellas,  but  auntie  was 
remorseless.  They  were  delicate  girls  at 
best,  so  that  hei  watch  over  them  was  never- 
<:easing,  and  her  patience  inexhaustible. 

David  Dalziel  also  was  in  a.veiy  trouble- 
some mood,  quite  unusual  for  him.  He  came 
and  went,  complained  bitterly  diat  the  girls 
weie  not  allowed  to  go  out  with  him ;  abused 
th^  place,  the  climate,  and  did  all  those  sort 
of  bearish  things  which  young  gentlemen  are 
sometimes  in  the  habit  of  doing,  when — when 
that  wicked  little  boy  whom  they  read  about 
at  school  and  college,  makes  himself  known 
to  them  as  a  pleasant,  or  unpleasant,  reality. 

Miss  Wilh^s,  who  I  am  afraid  was  far  too 
simple  a  woman  foi  the  new  generation, 
which  has  become  so  extraordinarily  wise  and 
wide  awake,  opened  her  eyes  and  wondered 
why  David  was  so  unlike  his  usual  self.  Mr. 
Roy,  too,  to  whom  he  behaved  worse  than  to 
any  one  else,  only  the  elder  man  quietly 
ignored  it  all,  and  was  very  patient  and 
gentle  with  the  restless,  ill-tempered  boy — 
Mr.  Roy  even  remarked  that  he  thought 
David  would  be  happier  at  his  work  again  ; 
idling  was  a  bad  thing  for  young  fellows  at 
liis  age,  or  any  age. 

At  last  it  all  came  out,  the  bitterness 
which  rankled  in  the  poor  lad's  breast ;  with 
another  secret,  which,  foolish  woman  that  she 
was.  Miss  Williams  had  never  in  the  smallest 
degree  suspected.  Very  odd  that  she  had 
oot,  but  so  it  was.  We  all  find  it  difficult  to 
realise  the  moment  when  our  children  cease 
to  be  children.  Stiil  more  difficult  is  it  for 
very  serious  and  earnest  natures  to  recognise 
that  there  are  Other  natures  who  take  things 
in  a  totally  different  way,  and  yet  it  may  be 
the  right  and  natural  way  for  them.  Such  is 
the  faa ;  we  must  Icam  it,  and  the  sooner  we 
learn  it  the  better. 

One  day,  when  the  rain  had  a  little  abated, 
David  appeared,  greatly  disappointed  to  hnd 
the  girls  had  gone  out,  down  to  the  West 
Sands  with  Mr.  Roy. 

XVU-S3 


"Always  Mr.  Roy  !  I  am  sick  of  his  ver) 
name,"  muttered  David,  and  then  caugh 
Miss  Williams  by  the  dress  as  she  was  rising 
she  had  a  gentle  but  rather  dignified  way  witl 
her  of  repressing  bad  manners  in  younf 
people,  either  by  perfect  silence,  or  by  putting 
the  door  between  her  and  them.  "  Don't  go 
One  never  can  get  a  quiet  word  with  you,yoi 
are  always  so  pretematurally  busy." 

It  was  true.  To  be  always  busy  was  hei 
only  shield  against — certain  things  which  th< 
young  man  was  never  likely  to  know,  anc 
would  not  understand  if  he  did  know. 

"  Do  sit  down,  if  you  ever  can  sit  down 
for  a  minute,"  said  he,  implorin^y';  "  I  wan' 
to  speak  to  you  seriously,  very  seriously." 

She  sat  down,  a  little  uneasy.  The  younj 
fellow  was  such  a  good  fellow;  and  yet  ht 
might  have  got  into  a  scrape  of  some  sort 
Debt  perhaps,  for  he  was  a  trifle  extravagant 
but  then  life  had  been  all  roses  to  him.  H* 
had  never  known  a  want  since  he  was  bom. 

"Speak  then,  David;  I  am  listening 
Nothing  very  wrong,  I  hope ! "  said  she  wiS 

"  Nqthiog  at  all  wrong,  only —  IVhen  i; 
Jlr.  Roy  going  away  ?  " 

The  question  was  so  unexpected  that  shi 
felt  her  colour  changing  a  little;  not  much 
she  was  too  old  for  that. 

"Mr.  Roy  leaving  St.  Andrews,  you  mean  i 
How  can  I  tell  ?  He  has  never  told  me 
Why  do  you  ask?" 

"  Because  until  he  is  gone,  I  stay,"  sai( 
the  young  man  doggedly,  "  I'm  not  goin{ 
back  lo  Oxford  leaving  him  master  of  th( 
field.  I  have  stood  him  as  long  as  I  possiblj 
can,  and  111  not  stand  him  any  longer." 

"  David  1  you  forget  yourself." 

"  There — now  you  are  offended  ;  I  know 
you  are,  when  you  draw  yourself  up  in  tha 
way,  my  dear  little  Auntie.  But  just  hearme 
Vou  are  such  an  innocent  woman,  you  don' 
know  the  world  as  we  men  do.  Can't  yoi 
see — no,  of  course  you  can't — that  very  soor 
all  St.  Andrews  will  be  talking  about  you  ?  " 

"  About  me?" 

"Not  about  you  exactly — ^but  about  thi 
family.  A  single  man — a  marrying  man,  a: 
all  the  world  says  he  is,  or  ought  to  be,  witl 
his  money — cannot  go  in  and  out  like  i 
tame  cat  in  a  household  of  women,  withou 
having,  or  being  supposed  to  have — ahem  !— 
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intentions,  I  assure  you," — and  he  swung 
himself  on  the  arm  of  her  chair,  and  looked 
into  her  face  with  an  angry  earnestness  quite 
unmistakable—"  I  assure  you,  I  never  go 
into  the  club  without  bemg  asked,  twenty 
times  a  day,  which  of  the  Miss  Moseleya 
Mr.  Roy  is  going  to  marry  1 " 

"  Which  of  the  Miss  Moseleys  Mr.  Roy  is 
going  to  many  !  " 

She  repeated  the  words,  as  if  to  gain  time, 
and  to  be  certain  she  heard  them  rightly.  No 
fear  of  her  blushing  now ;  eveiy:  pulse  in  her 
heart  stood  dead  still ;  and  then  ^e  nerved 
herself  to  meet  the  necessity  of  the  occasion. 

"  David,  you  surely  do  not  consider  what 
you  are  saying.  This  is  a  most  extraordinary 
idea." 

"  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  idea  ;  in  fact, 
I  call  it  ridiculous,  monstrous;  an  old 
battered  fellow  like  him,  who  has  knocked 
about  the  world,  heaven  knows  where,  all 
these  years,  to  come  home,  and,  because  he 
has  got  a  lot  of  money,  think  to  go  and  marry 
one  of  thesenice.prettygirls.  They  wouldn't 
have  him,  I  believe  that ;  but  nobody  else 
believes  it ;  aJid  everybody  seems  to  think  it 
the  most  natural  thing  possible.  What  do 
you  say  ?  " 

"  Surely  you  don't  think  it  right,  or  even 
possible?  But  Auntie,  it  might  turn  out  a 
rather  awkward  affair,  and  you  ought^to  take 
my  advice,  and  stop  it  in  time. " 

"How?" 

"  Why,  by  stopping  him  out  of  the  house. 
You  and  he  are  great  friends ;  if  he  had  any 
notion  of  marrying  I  suppose  he  would  men- 
tion it  to  you — he  ought.  It  would  be  a 
cowardly  trick  to  come  and  Steal  one  of  your 
chickens  from  under  your  wing.  Wouldn't 
it?  Do  say  something,  instead  of  merely 
echoing  what  I  say.  It  really  is  a- serious 
matter,  though  you  don't  chink  so." 

"  Yes  !  I  do  think  so,"  said  Miss  Williams 
at  last ;  "  and  I  would  stop  it,  if  I  thought  I 
had  any  right.  But  Mr.  Roy  is  quite  able  to 
manage  hts  own  afi'airs ;  and  he  is  not  so 
very  old — not  more  than  five  and  twenty 
years  older  than — Helen." 

"  Bother  Helen  I  I  beg  her  pardon,  she 
b  a  dear  good  girl.  But,  do  you  think  any 
man  would  look  at  Helen  when  there  was 
Janetta  ?  " 

It  was  out  now,  out  with  a  burning  blush 
over  all  the  tad's  honest  face,  and  the  sudden 
crick-crack  of  a  pretly  Indian  paper  cutter  he 
unfortunately  was  twiddling  in  his  fingers. 
Miss  Wilhams  must  have  been  blind  indeed 
not  to  have  guessed  the  state  of  the  case. 


"What I  Janetta?  Oh  David!"  was  all 
she  said. 

He  nodded.  "Yes,  that's  it,  just  it.  I 
thought  you  must  have  found  it  out  long  ago; 
though  I  kept  myself  to  myself  pretty  close, 
still,  you  might  have  guessed." 

"  I  never  did.  I  had  not  the  remotest 
idea.  O  how  remiss  I  have  been  I  It  is  all 
my  fiiult," 

"  Excuse  me,  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  any- 
body's fault,  or  anybody's  misfortune  either," 
said  the  young  fellow,  with  a  not  unbecoming 
pride.  "  I  hope  I  should  not  be  a  bad 
husband  to  any  girl,  when  it  comes  to  that. 
But  it  has  not  comej  I  have  never  said  a. 
single  word  to  her.  I  wanted  to  be  quite- 
clear  of  Oxford,  and  in  a  way  to  win  my  own 
position  first  And  really  we  are  so  very 
jolly  together  as  it  is.  What  are  you  smiling 
for?" 

She  could  not  help  it.  There  was  some- 
thing so  funny  in  the  whole  affair.  They 
seemed  such  babies,  playing  at  love;  and 
their  lovemaking,  if  such  it  was,  had  been 
carried  on  in  such  an  exceedingly  open  and 
lively  way,  not  a  bit  of  tragedy  about  it, 
rather  genteel  comedy,  bordering  on  farce. 
It  was  such  a  contrast  to — certain  other  love- 
stoiies  that  she  had  known,  quite  buried  out 
of  sight  now. 

Gentle  "  Auntie  " — the  grave  mdden  lady, 
the  old  hen  with  all  these  young  ducklings 
who  would  take  to  the  water  so  soon — held 
out  her  hand  to  the  impetuous  David. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you,  my 
boy ;  you  really  are  little  more  than  a  boy, 
and  to  be  taking  upon  yourself  the  responsi- 
bilities of  life  so  soon  I  Still,  I  am  glad  you 
have  said  nothing  to  her  about  it  yet.  She 
is  a  mere  child,  only  eighteen." 

"  Quite  old  enough  to  many,  and  to 
marry  Mr.  Roy  even,  the  St.  Andrews  folks 
think.  But  I  won't  stand  it  I  won't  tamdy 
sit  by  and  see  her  sacrificed.  He  might  per- 
suade  her ;  he  has  a  very  winning  way  with 
him  sometimes.  Auntie,  I  have  not  spoken, 
but  I  won't  promise  not  to  speak.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  you ;  you  are  old,  and  your 
blood  runs  cold,  as  you  said  to  us  one  day — 
no,  I  don't  mean  that ;  you  are  a  real  brick 
stilt,  and  you'll  never  be  old  to  us,  but  you 
are  not  in  love,  and  you  can't  understand 
what  it  is  to  a  young  fellow  like  me  to  see 
an  old  fellow  hke  Roy  coming  in  and  just 
walking  over  the  course.  But  he  shan't  do  it. 
Long  ago,  when  I  was  quite  a  lad,  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  get  her ;  and  get  her  I  will, 
spite  of  Mr.  Roy  or  anybody." 

Fortune  was  touched.     That  strong  will 
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which  she  too  had  had,  able,  like  laidi,  to 
"  remove  mountains,"  sympathized  involun- 
taiily  with  the  lad.  It  was  just  what  she 
would  have  said  and  done,  had  she  been 
a  man  and  loved  a  woman.  She  gave  David's 
hand  a  warm  clasp,  which  he  returned. 

"Foi^ve  me,"  said  he  affectionately.  "I 
did  not  mean  to  bother  you,  but  as  things 
stand,  the  matter  is  better  out  than  in.  I 
hate  underhandedness.  I  may  have  made 
an  awfiil  fool  of  myself,  but  at  least  I  have 
not  made  a  fool  of  her,  I  have  been  as 
careful  as  possible  not  to  compromise  her 
in  any  way ;  for  I  know  how  people  do  talk, 
and  a  man  has  no  right  to  let  the  girl  he 
loves  be  talked  about  The  more  he  loves 
her,  the  more  he  ought  to  take  care  of  her. 
Don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  I'd  cut  myself  up  into  little  pieces  for 
Janetta's  sake,"  he  went  on,  "  and  I'd  do  a 
deal  for  Helen  too,  the  sisters  are  so  fond 
of  one  another;  she  shall  always  have  a 
home  with  us,  when  we  are  maninl." 

"  Then,"  said  Miss  Williams,  hardly  able 
again  to  resist  a  smile,  "  you  are  quite  cer- 
tain yon  will  be  married?  You  have  no 
doubt  about  her  caring  for  you  ?  " 

David  pulled  his  whiskers,  not  very  vo- 
luminous yet,  looked  conscious,  and  yet 
humble. 

"  Well,  I  don't  exactly  say  that  I  know 
I'm  not  half  good  enough  for  her.  Still,  I 
thought,  when  I  had  taken  my  degree,  and 
fairly  settled  myself  at  the  bar,  I'd  tiy.  I 
have  a  tolerably  good  income  of  my  own 
too,  though  of  course  I  am  not  as  well  ofi'as 
that  confounded  old  Roy.  TTiere  he  is  at 
this  minute  meandering  up  and  down  the 
West  Sands  with  those  two  girls,  setting  every- 
body's tongue  going  I  I  can't  stand  it.  I 
declare  to  you  I  won't  stand  it  another  day." 

"Stop  a  moment,"  and  she  caught  hold 
of  David  as  he  started  up.  "  What  are  you 
going  to  do?" 

"  I  don't  know  and  I  don't  care,  only  I 
won't  have  my  girl  talked  about — my  pretty, 
merry,  innocent  girl.  He  ought  to  know 
better,  a  shrewd  old  fellow  like  him.  It  is 
silly,  selfish,  mean." 

"niis  was  more  than  Miss  Williams  could 
bear.  She  stood  up,  pale  to  the  lips,  but 
speakmg  strongly,  almost  fiercely. 

"  Vou  ought  to  know  belter,  Itevid  Dalziel. 
You  ought  to  know  that  Mr.  Roy  has  not  an 
atom  of  selfishness  or  meanness  in  him,  that 
he  would  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
compromise  any  girl.  If  he  chooses  to  marry 
Janetta,  or  any  one  else,  he  has  a  perfect 


right  to  do  it,  and  I  for  one  will  not  try  to 
hinder  him." 
"  Then  you'll  not  stand  by  me  anymore?" 
"  Not  if  you  are  blind  and  unfair.  You 
may  die  of  love,  though  I  don't  think  you 
will;  people  don't  do  it  nowadays"  (there 
was  a  sltghdy  bitter  jar  in  the  voice)  ;  "  but 
love  ought  to  make  you  all  the  more  honour- 
able, clear-sighted,  and  just.     And  as  to  Mr. 

Roy " 

She  might  have  talked  to  the  winds,  for 
David  was  not  listening.  He  had  heard  the 
click  of  the  garden  gate,  and  turned  round 
with  blazing  eyes. 

"  There  he  is  again  !  I  can't  stand  it. 
Miss  Williams.  I  give  you  fair  warning  I 
can't  stand  it  He  has  walked  home  with 
them,  and  is  waiting  about  at  the  laurel- 
bush,  mooning  after  them.     Oh,  hang  him  I" 

Before  she  had  time  to  speak,  the  young 
man  was  gone.  But  she  had  no  fear  of  any 
very  tragic  consequences  when  she  saw  the 
tdiole  party  standing  together — David  talking 
to  Janetta,  Mr.  Roy  to  Helen,  who  looked 
so  fresh,  so  young,  so  pretty,  almost  as 
pretty  as  Janetta.  Nor  did  Mr.  Roy,  pleased 
and  animated,  look  so  very  old. 

That  strange  clear-sightedness,  that  abso- 
lute justice,  of  which  Fortune  had  just 
spoken,  were  qualities  she  herself  possessed 
to  a  remarkable,  almost  a  painful,  d^ee. 
She  could  not  deceive  herself,  even  if  she 
tried.  The  more  cmel  the  sight,  the  dearer 
she  saw  it;  even  as  now  she  perceived  a 
certain  naturalness  in  the  fact  that  a  middle- 
aged  man  so  often  chooses  a  young  girl  in 
preference  to  those  of  his  own  generation, 
for  she  brings  him  that  which  he  has  not ; 
she  reminds  him  of  what  he  used  to  have ; 
she  is  to  him  like  the  freshness  of  spring, 
the  warmth  of  summer,  in  his  cheerless 
autumn  days.  Sometimes  these  marriages 
are  not  unhappy — far  from  it ;  and  Robert 
Roy  might  ere  lon^  make  such  a  marriage. 
Despite  poor  David's  jealous  contempt,  he 
was  neither  old  nor  ugly,  and  then  he  was 
rich. 

The  thing,  either  as  regarded  Helen,  or 
some  other  girl  of  Helen's  standing,  appeared 
more  than  possible— probable ;  and  if  so, 
what  then  ? 

Fortune  looked  out  once,  and  saw  that 
the  little  group  at  the  laurel-bush  were  still 
talking ;  then  she  slipped  up-stairs  into  her 
own  room  and  bolted  the  door. 

The  first  thing  she  did  was  to  go  straight 
up  and  look  at  her  own  face  in  the  glass — her 
poor  old  face,  which  had  never  been  beauti- 
ful, which  she  bad  never  wished  beautiful. 
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except  that  it  mi^ht  be  pleasant  in  one 
man's  eyes.  Sweet  it  was  still,  but  the  sweet- 
ness lay  in  its  expression,  pme  and  placid, 
and  innocent  as  a  young  girl's.  But  she  saw 
□ot  that ;  she  saw  only  its  lost  youth,  its  faded 
bloom.  She  covered  it  over  with  both  her 
hands,  as  if  she  would  fain  bury  it  out 
of  sight ;  knelt  down  by  her  bedside,  and 
prayed. 

"  Mr.  Roy  is  waiting  below,  ma'am — has 
been  waiting  some  time ;  but  he  says,  if  you 
are  busy  he  will  not  disturb  you;  he  will 
come  to-moiTow  instead." 

"  Teli  him  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  him 
to-morrow." 

She  spoke  through  the  locked  door,  too 
feeble  to  rise  and  open  it ;  and  then  lying 
down  on  her  bed  and  turning  her  face  to  the 
wall,  from  sheer  exhaustion  fell  fast  asleep. 

People  dream  strangely  sometimes.  The 
dream  she  dreamt  was  so  inexpressibly 
soothing  and  peacefiil,  so  entirely  out  of 
keeping  with  the  reality  of  things,  that  it 
almost  seemed  to  have  been  what  in  adcient 
times  would  be  called  a  vision. 

First,  she  thought  that  she  and  Robert 
Roy  were  little  children — mere  girl  and  boy 
together,  as  they  might  have  been,  from  the 
few  years'  difference  in  their  ages — running 
band-in-hand  about  the  sands  of  St.  Andrews; 
and  so  fond  of  one  another — so  very  fond  ! 
with  that  innocent  love  a  big  boy  often  has 
for  a  little  girl,  and  a  little  girl  returns  with 
the  tenderest  fidelity.  So  rfie  did ;  and  she 
was  so  happy — they  were  both  so  happy. 
In  the  second  part  of  the  dream  she  was 
happy  still,  but  somehow  she  knew  she  was 
dead — had  been  dead  and  in  paradise  for  a 
long  time,  and  was  waiting  for  him  to  come 
there.  He  was  coming  now ;  she  felt  him 
coming,  and  held  out  her  hands,  but  he  took 
and  clasped  her  in  his  arms ;  and  she  heard 
a  voice  saying  those  mysterious  words : — 
"  In  heaven  they  neither  marry  nor  are 
given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of 
God." 

It  was  very  strange,  all  was  very  strange, 
but  it  comforted  her.  She  rose  up,  and  in 
the  twilight  of  the  soft  spring  evening  she 
washed  her  face  and  combed  her  hair,  and 
went  down,  like  King  David  after  his  child 
was  dead,  to  "  eat  bread." 

Her  young  people  were  not  there.  They 
had  gone  out  again,  she  heard  ;  with  Mr. 
Dalziel,  not  Mr.  Roy,  who  had  sat  reading 
in  the  parlour  alone  for  upwards  of  an  hour. 
They  were  supposed  to  be  golfing,  but  they 
stayed  out  till  long  after  it  was  possible  to 
see  balls  or  holes ;  and  Miss  Williams  was 


beginning  to  be  a  litde  uneasy,  when  they  all 
three  walked  in,  David  and  Janetta  with  a 
rather  sheepish  air,  and  Helen  beaming  all 
over  with  mysterious  deUght, 

How  the  young  man  had  managed  it — to 
propose  to  two  sisters  at  once,  at  any  rate  to 
make  love  to  one  sister  while  the  other  was 
by — remained  among  the  wonderful  feats 
which  David  Dalziel,  who  had  not  too  small 
an  opinion  of  himself,  was  always  ready  for, 
and  generally  succeeded  in ;  and  if  he  did 
wear  his  heart  somewhat  "on  his  sleeve," 
why,  it  was  a  vei^  honest  heart,  and  they 
must  have  been  ill-natured  "daws"  indeed 
who  took  pleasure  in  "  pecking  at  it." 

"  Wish  me  joy.  Auntie  ! "  he  cried,  coming 
forward,  beaming  all  over,  the  instant  the  girls 
had  disappeared  to  take  their  hats  ofT,  "  I've  ] 
been  and  gone  and  done  it,  and  it's  all  right. 
1  didn't  lintend  it  just  yet,  but  he  drove  me 
to  it,  for  which  I'm  rather  obliged  to  him. 
He  can't  get  her  now.    Janetta's  mine  I " 

There  was  a  boyish  triumph  in  his  air;  in 
fact  his  whole  conduct  was  exceedingly  juve* 
nile,  but  so  simple,  frank  and  sincere,  as  to 
be  quite  irresistible. 

I  fear  Miss  Williams  was  a  very  weak- 
minded  woman,  or  would  be  so  considered 
by  a  great  part  of  the  world — the  exceedingly 
wise  and  prudent,  and  worldly-^ninded 
"  world,"  Here  were  two  young  people,  one 
twenty-two,  the  other  eighteen,  with — it  could 
hardly  be  said  "  not  a  half-penny,"  but  still  a 
very  small  quantity  of  half-pennies,  between 
them — and  they  had  not  only  fallen  in  love 
but  engaged  themselves  to  be  married !  She 
ought  to  have  been  horrified,  to  have  severely 
reproached  them  for  their  imprudence,  used 
all  her  influence,  and  if  needs  be  her  authoritj-, 
to  stop  the  whole  thing ;  advising  David  not 
to  bind  himself  to  any  girl  till  be  was  much 
older,  and  his  prospects  secured,  and  reason- 
ing  with  Janetta  on  the  extreme  folly  of  a 
long  engagement,  and  how  very  much  better 
it  would  be  for  her  to  pause,  and  make  some 
"  good  "  marriage,  with  a  man  of  wealth  and 
position,  who  could  keep  her  comfortably. 

All  this,  no  doubt,  was  what  a  prudent  and 
far-seeing  mother  or  friend  ought  to  have  said 
and  done.  Miss  Williams  did  no  such  thing, 
and  said  not  a  single  word.  She  only  kissed 
her  "children  " — Helen  too,  whose  innocent 
delight  was  the  prettiest  thing  to  behold — 
then  sat  down  and  made  tea  for  them  all,  as 
if  nothing  had  happened. 

But  such  events  do  not  happen  without 
making  a  slight  srir  in  a  family,  especially 
such  a.  quiet  family  as  that  at  the  cottage. 
Besides,  the  lovers  were  too  childishly  happy 
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to  be  at  all  reticent  over  their  felicity.  Before 
David  was  turned  away  that  night,  to  the 
hotel,  which  he  and  Mr.  Roy  both  inhabited, 
everybody  in  the  house  knew  quite  well  that 
Mr.  Dalziet  and  Miss  Janetta  were  going  to 
be  married. 

And  everybody  had  of  course  suspected  it 
long  ago,  and  was  not  in  the  least  surprised, 
so  that  the  mistress  of  the  household  herself 
was  half-ashamed  to  confess  how  very  much 
surprised  the  had  been.  However,  as  every- 
body seemed  delighted,  for  most  people  have 
a  "sneaking  kindness"  towards  young  lovers, 
she  kept  her  own  counsel  j  smiled  blandly 
over  her  old  cook's  half-pathetic  congratula- 
tions to  the  young  couple,  who  were  "  like 
the  young  bears,  with  all  their  troubles  before 
them,"  and  laughed  at  the  sympathetic  forebod- 
ings of  the  girls'  faithful  maid,  a  rather  elderly 
person,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  once 
"  disappointed,"  and  who  "hoped  Mr.  Dalziel 
was  not  too  young  to  know  his  own  mind," 
Still,  in  spite  ofali,  the  family  wqre  very  much 
delighted,  and  not  a  little  proud. 

David  walked  in,  master  of  the  position 
now,  directly  after  breakfast,  and  took  the 
sisters  out  a  walk,  both  of  them,  declaring  he 
was  as  much  encumbered  as  if  he  were  going 
to  marry  two  young  ladies  at  once,  but  bear- 
ing his  lot  with  great  equanimity.  His  love- 
making,  indeed,  was  so  extraordinarily  open 
and  undisguised,  that  it  did  not  much  matter 
who  was  by.  And  Helen  was  of  that  sweet 
negative  nature  that  seemed  made  for  the 
express  purpose  of  playing  "gooseberry." 

Directly  they  had  departed  Mr.  Roy  came 
in. 

He  might  have  been  a  far  less  acute  ob- 
server than  he  was,  not  to  detect  at  once  that 
"  something  had  happened,"  in  the  little 
family.  Miss  Williams  kept  him  waiting 
several  minutes,  and  when  ^e  did  come  in, 
her  manner  was  nervous  and  agitated.  They 
spoke  about  the  weather  and  one  or  two 
trivial  things ;  but  more  than  once  Fortune 
felt  him  looking  at  her,  with  that  keen,  kindly 
observation,  which  bad  bee  a  sometimes, 
during  all  these  weeks,  now  running  into 
months,  of  almost  daily  meeting,  and  of  the 
closest  intimacy,  a  very  difltcnlt  thing  to 
bear. 

He  was  exceedingly  kind  to  her  always  ; 
there  was  no  question  of  that.  Without 
making  any  show  of  it,  he  seemed  always  to 
know  where  she  was  and  what  she  was  doing. 
Nothing  ever  lessened  his  silent  care  of  her. 
If  ever  she  wanted  help,  there  he  was  to  give 
it.  And  in  all  their  excursions  she  had  a 
quiet  conviction  that  whoever  forgot  her,  or 


her  comfort,  he  never  would.  But  then  it 
was  hia  way.  Some  men  have  eyes  and  ears 
for  only  one  woman,  and  that  merely  while 
they  happen  to  be  in  love  with  her,  whereas, 
Robert  Roy  was  courteous  and  considerate 
to  every  woman ;  even  as  he  was  kind  to 
every  weak  or  helpless  creature  that  crossed 
his  path. 

Evidently,  he  perceived  that  all  was  not 
right,  and  diough  he  said  nothing,  there  was 
a  tenderness  in  his  manner  which  went  to 
her  heart 

"  You  are  not  looking  well  to-day ;  should 
you  not  go  out  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  met  all  your 
young  people  walking  off  to  the  sands ;  they 
seemed  extraordinarily  happy." 

Fortune  was  much  perplexed.  She  did  not 
like  not  to  tell  him  the  news,  he,  who  had  so 
complletely  established  himself  as  a  friend  of 
the  family.  And  yet  to  tell  him  was  not  exactly 
her  place ;  besides,  he  might  not  care  to  hear. 
Old  maid  as  she  was,  or  thought  herself. 
Miss  Williams  knew  enough  of  men  not  to 
fall  into  the  feminine  error  of  fancying  they 
feel  as  we  do,  that  their  world  is  our  world, 
and  their  interests  our  interests.  To  most 
men,  a  leader  in  the  Times,  an  article  in  the 
Quarterly,  or  a  fall  in  the  money  market,  is 
of  far  more  importance  than  any  love  affkir 
in  the  world,  unless  it  happens  to  be  their 

Why  should  I  tell  him  ?  she  thought,  con- 
vinced that  he  noticed  the  anxiety  in  her 
eyes,  the  weariness  at  her  heart.  She  had 
passed  an  almost  sleepless  n^ht,  pondering 
over  the  affairs  of  these  young  people,  who 
never  thought  of  anything  beyond  their  own 
new-born  happiness.  And  she  had  perplexed 
herself  with  wondering  whether  in  consenting 
to  this  engagement  she  was  really  doing  her 
duty  by  her  girls,  who  had  no  one  but  her, 
and  whom  she  was  so  tender  of,  for  their  dead 
father's  sake.  But  what  good  was  it  to  say 
anything  7  She  must  bear  her  own  burden. 
And  yet — 

Robert  Roy  looked  at  her  with  his  kind, 
half-amused  smile. 

"You  had  better  tell  me  all  about  it ;  for, 
indeed,  I  know  already," 

"What !  did  you  guess?" 

"  Perhaps.  But  Dalziel  came  to  my  room 
last  night  and  poured  out  everything.  He  is  a 
candid  youth.  Well,  and  am  1  to  congratu- 
late?" 

Greatly  relieved.  Fortune  looked  up. 

"  That's  right,"  he  said,  "  I  like  to  see  you 
smile.  A  minute  or  two  ago  you  seemed  as 
if  you  had  the  cares  of  all  the  world  on  your 
shoulders.     Now,  that  is  not  exactly  the 
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truth.  Always  meet  the  truth  face  to  face, 
and  don't  be  frightened  at  it" 

Ah  no !  If  she  had  bad  that  strong  heart 
to  lean  on,  that  tender  hand  to  help  her 
through  the  world,  she  never  would  have  been 
"  frightened  "  at  anything. 

"  I  know  I  am  very  foolish,"  she  said,  "but 
there  are  many  things  which  these  children 
of  mine  don't  see,  and  I  can't  help  seeing." 

"  Certainly ;  they  are  young,  and  we  are — 
well,  never  mind.  Sitdowo  here,  andlet  you 
and  me  talk  the  matter  quietly  over.  On  the 
whole,  are  you  glad  or  sorry  ?  " 

"  Both,  I  think  ;  David  is  able  to  take  care 
of  himself,  but  poor  little  Janetta— my  Janetta 
— what  if  he  should  bring  her  to  poverty  ?  He 
is  a  little  reckless  about  money,  and  has  only 
a  very  small  certain  income.  Worse,  suppose 
being  so  young,  he  should  by-and-by  get  tired 
of  her  and  neglect  her,  and  break  her  heart?" 

"  Or  twenty  other  things  which  may  hap- 
pen, or  may  not,  and  of  which  they  must  take 
the  chance,  like  their  neighbours.  You  do 
rot  believe  very  much  in  men,  I  see,  and 
perhaps  you  are  right  We  are  a  bad  lot — 
a  bad  lot.  But  David  Dalziel  is  as  good  as 
most  of  us,  that  I  can  assure  you." 

She  could  hardly  tell  whether  he  was  in 
jest  or  earnest,  but  this  was  certain,  he  meant 
to  cheer  and  comfort  her,  and  she  took  the 
comfort,  and  was  thankfuL  "* 

"  Now  to  the  point,"  continued  Mr.  Roy. 
"  You  fed,  that  in  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
these  two  have  done  a  very  foolish  thing,  and 
you  have  aided  and  abetted  them  in  doing  it?" 

"  Not  60,"  she  cried,  laughing ;  "  I  had  no 
idea  of  such  a  thing  till  David  told  me 
yesterday  morning  of  his  intentions." 

"  Yes,  and  he  explained  to  me  why  he 
told  you,  and  why  he  dared  not^wait  any 
longer.  He  blurts  out  everything,  the  foolish 
boy  I  But  he  has  made  friends  with  me 
now.  They  do  seem  such  children,  do  they 
not  ?  compared  with  old  folks  like  you  and 
mc." 

What  was  it  in  the  tone,  or  the  words, 
which  made  her  feel  not  in  the  least  vexed, 
nor  once  attempt  to  rebut  the  charge  of  being 
"old?" 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  Robert 
Roy,  with  one  of  his  sage  smiles,  "you 
must  not  go  and  vex  yourself  needlessly 
about  trifles.  We  should  not  judge  other 
people  by  ourselves.  Everybody  is  so  dif- 
ferent. Dalziel  may  make  his  way  all  the 
better  for  having  that  pretty  creature  for  a 
wife,  not  but  what  some  other  pretty  creature 
might  soon  have  done  just  as  well.  Very  few 
men  have  tenacity  of  nature  enough,  if  they 


cannot  get  the  one  woman  they  love,  to  do 
without  any  other  to  the  end  of  tlieir  days. 
But  don't  be  distressing  yourself  about  your 
girl,  David  will  make  her  a  very  good 
husband.  They  will  be  happy  enough,  even 
though  not  very  rich." 

"  Does  that  matter  much  ?  " 

"  I  used  to  think  so.  I  had  so  sore  a  lesson 
of  poverty  in  my  youth,  that  it  gave  me  an 
almost  morbid  terror  of  it,  not  for  myself, 
but  for  any  woman  I  cared  for.  Once,  I 
would  not  have  done  as  Daliiel  has  for  the 
world.  Now — I  have  changed  my  mind. 
At  any  rate,  David  will  not  have  one  mis- 
fortune to  contend  with.  He  has  a  thoroughly 
good  opinion  of  himself,  poor  fellow !  He 
will  not  suffer  from  that  horrible  self-distrust 
which  makes  some  men  let  themselves  drift 
on  and  on  with  the  tide,  instead  of  taking  the 
rudder  into  their  own  hands  and  steering 
straight  on — direct  for  the  haven,  where  they 
would  be.     O  that  1  had  done  it ! " 

He  spoke  passionately,  and  then  sat 
silent.  At  last,  muttering  something  about 
"  begging  her  pardon,"  and  "  taking  a 
liberty,"  he  changed  the  conversation  into 
another  channel,  by  asking  whether  this 
marriage,  when  it  happened — which  of  course 
could  not  be  just  immediately — would  make 
any  difference  to  her  circumstances? 

Some  difference,  she  explained,  because 
the  girls  would  receive  their  little  fortunes 
whenever  they  came  of  age,  or  married,  and 
the  sisters  would  not  like  to  be  parted; 
besides  Helen's  money  would  help  the 
establishment.  Probably,  whenever  David 
married,  he  would  take  them  both  away, 
indeed  he  had  said  as  much, 

"  And  then,  shall  you  stay  on  here  ?  " 

"  I  may,  for  Z  have  s.  small  income  of  my 
own  ;  besides,  there  are  your  two  litde  boys, 
and  I  might  find  two  or  three  more.  But  I 
do  not  trouble  myself  much  about  the  future. 
One  thing  is  certain,  I  need  never  work  as 
hard  as  I  have  done  al!  my  life." 

"Have  you  worked  so  very  hard,  then, 
my  poor " 

He  left  the  sentence  unfinished ;  his  hand, 
half-extended,  was  drawn  back,  for  the  three 
young  people  were  seen  coming  down  the 
garden,  followed  by  the  two  boys,  returning 
from  their  classes.  It  was  ncaily  dinner- 
time, and  people  must  dine,  even  though  in 
love.  And  boys  must  be  kept  to  their 
school-work,  and  all  the  daily  duties  of  life 
must  be  done.  Well,  perhaps,  for  many  of 
us,  that  such  should  be  !  I  think  it  was  as 
well  for  poor  Fortune  Williams. 

The  girls  had  come  in  wet  through,  mth 
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one  of  those  sudden  "  haars,"  which  are  not 
uncommon  at  St.  Andrews  in  spring,  and 
it  seemed  likely  to  last  all  dajr.  Mr.  Roy- 
looked  out  of  the  window  at  it  with  a  slightly 
dolorous  air. 

"  I  suppose  I  am  rather  de  trap  here,  but 
really,  I  wish  you  would  not  turn  me  out. 
In  weather  like  this  our  hotel  cofiee-room  is 
just  a  trifle  dull,  isn't  it,  Dalziel?  And, 
Miss  Williams,  youi  parlour  looks  so  com- 
fortable.   Will  you  let  me  sUy  ?  " 

He  made  the  request  with  a  simplicity 
quite  pathetic.  One  of  the  most  lovable 
things  about  this  man — is  it  not  in  all  men  ? 
— was,  that  with  all  his  shrewdness  and 
cleverness,  and  his  having  been  knocked  up 
and  down  the  world  for  bo  many  years,  he 
still  kept  a  directness  and  simpleness  of  cha- 
racter almost  childlike. 

To  refuse  would  have  been  unkind,  im- 
possible ;  so  Miss  Williams  told  him  he 
should  certainly  stay,  if  he  could  make  him- 
self corafbrtabie.  And  to  that  end  she  soon 
succeeded  in  turning  off  her  two  turtle-doves 
into  a  room  by  themselves,  for  the  use  of 
which  they  had  already  bargained,  in  order 
to  "  read  together,  and  improve  their  minds." 
Meanwhile  she  and  Helen  tried  to  help  the 
two  little  boys  to  spend  a  dull  holiday  in^ 
doors,  if  they  were  ever  dull  beside  Uticle 
Robert — who  had  not  lost  his  old  influence 
with  boys,  and  to  those  boys  was  already 
a.  father  in  all  but  the  name. 

Often  had  Fortune  watched  them,  dtting 
upon  his  chair,  hanging  about  him  as  he 
walked,  coming  to  him  for  sympathy  in 
everything.  Yes,  everybody  loved  him,  for 
there  was  such  an  amount  of  love  in  him 
towards  every  mortal  creature,  except — 

She  looked  at  him  and  his  boys,  then 
turned  away.  What  was  to  be,  had  been, 
and  always  would  be.  That  which  we  fight 
against  in  our  youth  as  being  human  will, 
human  error,  in  our  age  we  take  humbly, 
knowing  it  to  be  the  will  of  God. 

By-asd-by  in  the  Utile  household  the  gas 
was  lit,  the  curtains  drawn,  and  the  two 
lovere  fetched  in  for  tea,  to  behave  them- 
selves as  much  as  they  could  like  ordinary 
mortals,  in  general  society,  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening,  A  very  pleasant  evening  it 
was,  spite  of  this  new  element ;  which  was 
got  rid  of  as  much  as  possible  by  means  of 
the  window  recess,  where  Janetta  and  David 
encamped  composedly,  a  little  aloof  from 
the  rest 

"  I  hope  they  don't  mind  me,"  said  Mr. 
Roy,  casting  an  amused  glance  in  their 
direction,  and  then  adroitly  manoeuvring  with 


the  back  of  his  chair  so  as  to  interfere  as 
litde  as  possible  with  the  young  couple's 
felicity. 

"Oh  no,  they  don't  mind  you  at  all," 
answered  Helen,  always  afiectionate,  if  not 
always  wise,  "  Besides,  I  dare  say  you  your- 
self were  young  once,  Mr.  Roy," 

Evidently  Helen  had  no  idea  of  the  plai^ 
for  her  fumre  which  were  being  talked  about 
in  St.  Andrews !  Had  he?  Ko, one  could 
even  speculate,  with  such  an  exceedingly 
reserved  person.  He  retired  behind  his 
newspaper,  and  said  not  a  single  word. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  no  cloud  in  the 
atmosphere.  Everybody  was  used  to  Mr. 
Roy's  silence  in  company.  And  he  never 
troubled  anybody,  not  even  the  children, 
with  either  a  gloomy  look  or  a  harsh  word. 
He  was  so  comfortable  to  live  with,  so  un- 
failingly sweet  and  kind. 

Altogether,  there  was  a  strange  atmo- 
sphere of  peace  in  the  cottage  that  evening, 
though  nobody  seemed  to  do  anything,  or 
say  very  much.  Now  and  then  Mr.  Roy 
read  aloud  bits  out  of  his  endless  newspapers 
— he  had  a  truly  masculine  mania  for  news- 
papers, and  used  to  draw  one  after  another 
out  of  his  pockets  as  endless  as,  a  conjuror's 
pocket  handkerchiefs.  And  he  liked  to  share 
their  contents  with  anybody  that  would  listen ; 
though  I  am  afraid  nobody  did  listen  much 
to-night,  except  Miss  Williams,  who  sat  beside 
him  at  her  sewing,  in  order  to  get  the  benefit 
of  the  same  lamp.  And  between  his  read- 
ings he  often  turned  and  looked  at  her,  her 
bent  head,  her  smooth  soft  hair,  her  busy 

Especially  after  one  sentence,  out  of  the 
"Varieties"  of  some  Fife  newspaper.  He 
had  begun  to  read  it,  then  stopped  suddenly, 
but  finished  it.  It  consisted  only  of  a  few 
words : — " '  Ymmg  lave  is  passiimate,  old  lave 
is  faUhfid;  but  the  very  tmderest  tiling  in  all 
tJtts  world  is  a  love  revived,'     That  is  true," 

He  said  only  those  three  words,  in  a  very 
low  quiet  voice,  but  Fortune  beard.  His  look 
she  did  not  see,  but  she  felt  it — even  as  a 
person  long  kept  in  darkness  might  feel  a 
sunbeam  strike  along  the  wall,  making  it  seem 
possible  that  there  might  be  somewhere  in 
the  earth  such  a  thing  as  day. 

About  nine  p.m.  the  lovers  in  the  window 
recess  discovered  that  the  haar  was  all  gone, 
and  that  it  was  a  most  beautiful  mooiJIght 
night;  fiill  moon,  the  very  night  they  had 
planned  to  go  in  a  body  to  the  top  of  St. 
Regulus  tower. 

"  I  suppose  they  must,"  sud  Mr.  Roy  to 
Miss  Wiiliams ;  adding, "  lAt  the  young  folks 
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make  the  most  of  their  youth;  it  never  will 
come  again." 

"  No." 

"  And  you  and  I  must  go  too.  It  will  be 
more  comme  U  faut,  as  people  say." 

So  with  a  half-regretful  look  at  the  cosy 
fire,  Mr.  Roy  marshalled  the  lively  party, 
Janettaand  David,  Helen  and  the  two  boys  ; 
engaging  to  get  them  the  key  of  that  silent 
garden  of  graves,  over  which  St.  Regulus 
tower  keeps  stately  watch.  How  beautiful 
it  looked  with  the  clear  sky  shining  through 
its  open  arch,  and  the  brilliant  moonlight, 
bright  as  day  almost,  but  softer,  flooding 
every  alley  of  that  peaceful  spot  !  It 
quieted  even  the  noisy  party  who  were  bent 
on  climbing  the  tower,  to  catch  a  view 
such  as  is  rarely  equjiUed — of  the  pictur- 
esque old  city  and  its  beaudfiii  bay. 

"  A  '  comfortable  place  to  sleep  in,'  as 
someone  once  said  to  nie  in  a  Melbourne 
churchyard.  But  '  east  or  west,  home  is 
best.'  .  .  I  think.  Bob,  I  shall  leave  it  in 
my  will  that  you  are  to  bury  me  at  St. 
Andrews." 

"  Nonsense,  Uncle  Robert.  You  are  not 
to  talk  of  dying.  And  you  are  to  come  with 
us  up  to  the  top  of  the  tower.  Miss  Williams, 
wiL  you  come  too  ?  " 

"  No,  I  think  she  had  better  not,"  said 
Uncle  Robert,  decisively.  "  She  will  stay 
here,  and  I  will  keep  her  company." 

So  the  young  people  all  vanished  up  the 
tower,  and  the  two  elders  walked  silently 
side  by  side,  by  the  quiet  graves — by  the 
hearts  whidi  had  ceased  beating,  the  hands, 
which,  however  close  they  lay,  would  never 
clasp  one  another  any  more. 

"  Yes,  St.  Andrews  is  a  pleasant  place," 
said  Robert  Roy,  at  last,  "  I  spoke  in  jest, 
but  I  meant  in  earnest;  I  have  no  wish  to 
leave  it  again.  And  you,"  he  added,  seeing 
that  she  answered  nothmg^ — "  what  plans 
have  you  ?  Shall  you  stay  on  at  tiic  cottage 
till  these  young  people  arc  married?" 

"  Most  likely..  We  arc  all  fond  of  the 
little  house." 

"  No  wonder.  They  say  a  wandering  life 
after  a  certain  number  of  years  unsettles  a 
man  for  ever;  he  rests  nowhere,  but  goes  on 
wandering  to  the  end,  but  I  feel  just  the 
contrary.  I  think  I  shall  stay  permanently 
at  St  Andrews.  You  will  let  me  come 
about  your  cottage, '  like  a  tame  cat,'  as  that 
foolish  fellow  owned  he  had  called  me — 
will  you  not?" 

"  Certainly." 

But  at  the  same  time  she  felt  there  was  a 
strain  beyond  which  she  could  not  bear.   To 


be  so  near,  yet  so  far ;  so  much  to  him,  and 
yet  so  little.  She  was  conscious  of  a  wild 
desire  to  run  away  somewhere — run  away, 
and  escape  it  all ;  of  a  longing  to  be  dead 
and  buried,  deep  in  the  sea,  up  away  among 
the  stars. 

"  Will  those  young  people  be  very  loi^, 
do  you  think?" 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  he  tumed  to 
look  at  her  and  saw  that  she  was  deadly 
pale,  and  shivering  from  head  to  foot 

"This  will  never  do.  You  must  'come 
under  my  plaidie,'  as  the  children  say,  and 
I  will  take  you  home  at  once.  Boys  I  "  he 
called  out  to  the  figures  now  appearing  like 
jackdaws  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  "we 
are  going  straight  home.  Follow  as  soon  as 
,  you  like.  Yes,  it  must  be  so,"  he  answered 
to  the  slight  resistance  she  nude.  "They 
must  all  take  care  of  themselves.  I  mean 
to  take  care  of  you." 

Which  he  did,  wrapping  her  well  in  the 
half  of  his  plaid,  drawing  her  hand  under 
his  arm,  and  holding  it  there — holding  it 
close  and  warm  at  his  heart,  all  the  way 
along  the  Scores  and  across  the  Links, 
scarcely  speaking  a  single  word,  until  they 
reached  the  garden  gate.  Even  there  he 
held  it  still. 

"  I  see  youi  girls  coming,  so  I  shall  leave 
you.    You  are  warm  now,  are  you  not  ?  " 

"  Quite  warm." 

"Good-night  then.  Stay.  Tell  me"— 
he  spoke  rapidly,  and  with  much  agitation. 
"Tell  me  just  one  thing,  and  I  will  nevo' 
trouble  you  again.  Why  did  you  not 
answer  a  letter  I  wrote  to  you  seventeen 
years  ago?" 

"  I  never  got  any  letter.  I  never  had  one 
word  from  you  after  the  Sunday  you  bade 
me  goodbye,  promising  to  write." 

"And  I  did  write,"  cried  he,  passion- 
ately. "  I  posted  it  with  my  own  hands. 
You  should  have  got  it  on  the  Tuesday 
morning." 

She  leaned  against  the  laurel  bush,  that 
fatal  laurel  bush,  and  in  a  few  breathless 
words  told  him  what  David  had  said  about 
the  hidden  letter. 

"  It  must  have  been  my  letter.  Why  did 
you  not  tell  me  this  Before  ?  " 

"  How  could  I  ?  I  never  knew  you  had 
written.  You  never  said  a  word.  In  all 
these  years  you  have  never  said  a  angle 
word." 

Bitterly,  bitterly  he  tumed  away.  The 
groan  that  escaped  him — a  man's  groan  over 
his  lost  life— lost,  not  wholly  through  fate 
alone — was  such  as  she,  the  woman  whose 
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portion  had  been  sorrow,  passive  sorrow  only, 
never  forgot  in  all  her  days. 

"Don't  mind  it,"  she  whispered,  "don't 
mind  it.    It  is  so  long  past  now." 

He  made  no  immediate  answer,  then  said, 
"  Have  you  no  idea  what  was  in  the  letter  ?" 

"No." 

"  It  was  to  ask  you  a  question,  which  I 
had  determined  not  to  astc  just  then,  but  I 
changed  my  mind.  The  answer,  I  told  you, 
I  should  wait  for  in  Edinburgh  seven  days  i 
after  that,  I  should  conclude  you  meant  No, 
and  sail.  No  answer  came,  and  I  sailed." 
-  He  was  silent.  So  was  she.  A  sense  of 
cruel  fatality  came  over  her.  Alas !  those  lost 
years,  that  might  have  been  such  happy 
y^ars !  At  length  she  said,  faintly,  "  For- 
get it.    It  was  not  your  faalt," 

"  It  was  my  foult  If  not  mine,  you  were 
still  3rourself — I  ought  never  to  have  let  you 
go.  I  ought  to  have  asked  again ;  to  have 
sought  through  the  whole  world  tiU  I  found 
you  again.  And  now  that  I  have  found 
you — " 

"  Hush,  the  girls  are  here." 

They  came  along  laughing,   that  meny 
group — ^with  whom  life  was  at  its  spring- 
who  had  lost  nothing,  knew  not  what  it  was 
to  lose  I 

"  Good-night,"  said  Mr.  Roy,  hastily. 
"  But — to-morrow  morning  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  There  never  is  night  to  which  comes  no 
mom,"  says  the  proverb.  Which  is  not  always 
true,  at  least  as  to  this  world ;  but  it  is  true 
sometimes. 

That  April  morning  Fortune  Williams  rose 
with  a  sense  of  strange  solemnity — neither 
sorrow  nor  joy.  Both  had  gone  by ;.  but  they 
had  left  behind  them  a  deep  peace. 

After  her  young  people  had  walked  them- 
selves off,  which  they  did  immediately  after 
breakfast,  she  attended  to  all  her  household 
duties,  neither  few  nor  small,  and  then  sat 
down  with  her  needlework  beside  the  open 
window.  I:  was  a  lovely  day ;  the  birds  were 
singing,  the  leaves  budding,  a  few  early 
flowers  making  all  the  air  to  smell  like 
spring.  And  she — with  her  it  was  autumn 
now.   She  knew  it,  but  still  she  did  not  grieve. 

Presently,  walking  down  the  garden  walk, 
almost  with  the  same  firm  step  of  years 
ago — how  well  she  remembered  it ! — Robert 
Roy  came;  but  it  was  still  a  few  minutes 
before  she  could  go  into  the  little  parlour 
to  meet  him.  At  last  she  did,  entering 
softly,  her  hand  extended  as  usual.  He 
took  it,  also  as  usual,  and  then  looked  down 
into  her  face,  as  he  had  done  that  Sunday. 


"  Do  you  remember  this  ?  I  have  kept  it  for 
seventeen  years." 

It  was  her  mother's  ring.  She  looked  up 
with  a  dumb  inquiry. 

"  My  love,  did  you  think  I  did  not  love 
you  ?  you  always,  and  only  you." 

So  saying,  he  opened  his  arms ;  she  felt 
them  close  round  her,  just  as  in  her  dream. 
Only  they  were  warm,  living  arms ;  and  it 
was  this  world,  not  the  next.  All  those 
seventeen  bitter  years  seemed  swept  away, 
annihilated  in  a  moment ;  she  laid  her  head 
on  his  shoulder  and  wept  out  her  happy 
heart  there. 

The  little  world  of  St.  Andrews  was  very 
much  astonished  when  it  leamt  that  Mr. 
Roy  was  going  to  marry,  not  one  of  the 
pretty  Miss  Moseteys,  but  theii  ftiend  and 
former  governess,  a  lady,  not  by  any  means 
young,  and  remarkable  for  nothing  except 
great  sweetness  and  good  sense,  which  made- 
everybody  respect  and  like  her;  though 
nobody  was  much  excited  concerning  her. 
Now  people  had  been  excited  about  Mr.  Roy, 
and  some  were  rather  sorry  for  him ;  thsught 
perhaps  he  had  been  taken  in,  till  some  story 
got  wind  of  its  having  been  an  "  old  attach- 
ment "  which  interested  them  of  course  ;  still, 
the  good  folks  were  half  angry  with  him, 
to  go  and  many  an  old  maid  when  he  might 
have  had  his  choice  of  half-a-dozen  young 
ones  :  when,  with  his  fortune  and  character, 
he  might,  as  people  say,  as  they  had  said  of 
that  other  good  man,  Mr.  Moseley — "  have 
married  anybody." 

They  forgot  that  Mr.  Roy  happened  to  be 
one  of  those  men  who  have  no  particular 
desire  to  many  "  anybody " ;  to  whom  tAe 
woman,  whether  found  early  or  late,  alast 
in  this  case  found  early  and  won  late,  is 
the  one  woman  in  the  world  for  ever. 
Poor  Fortune— rich  Fortune  !  she  need  not 
be  afiaid  of  her  fading  cheek,  her  silvering 
hair;  he  would  never  see  either.  The  things 
he  loved  her  for  were  quite  apart  from  any- 
thing that  youth  could  either  give  or  take 
away.  As  he  said  once  when  she  lamented 
hers — "  Never  mind,  let  it  go.  You  will 
always  be  yourself — and  mine." 

This  was  enough.  He  loved  her.  He  had 
always  loved  her :  she  had  no  fear  but  that 
he  would  love  her  faithfully  to  the  end. 

Theirs  was  a  very  quiet  wedding,  and  a 
ipeedyone.  "Why  should  they  wait?  they 
had  waited  too  long  already,"  be  said  with 
some  bitterness.  But  she  felt  none.  With 
her  all  was  peace. 

Mr.  Roy  did  another  very  foolish  thing, 
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which  I  cannot  conscientiously  recommend  to 
any  middle-aged  bachelor.  Besides  manying 
his  wife,  he  married  her  whole  family.  There 
was  no  other  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and 
neither  of  them  was  inclined  to  be  content 
with  happiness,  leaving  duty  unfulfilled.  So 
he  took  the  largest  house  in  St.  Andrew's, 
and  brought  to  it  Janetta  and  Helen,  till 
t)avid  Dalziel  could  claim  them ;  likewise 
his  own  two  orphan  boys,  until  they  went  to 
Oxford ;  for  he  meant  to  send  them  there, 
and  bring  them  up  in  every  way  like  his 

Meantime,  it  was  a  rather  heterogeneous 
family,  but  the  two  heads  of  it  bore  their 
burden  with  great  equanimity,  nay,  cheerful- 
ness; saying  sometimes,  with  a  smile  which 
had  the  faintest  shadow  of  pathos  in  it,  "  that 
they  liked  to  have  young  life  about  them." 

And  by  degrees  they  grew  younger  them- 
selves,; less  of  the  old  bachelor  and  old  maid, 
and  more  of  the  happy  middle-aged  couple  to 
whom  heaven  gave  in  their  decline  a  St. 
Martin's  summer  almost  as  sweet  as  spring. 
They  were  both  too  wise  to  poison  the 
present  by  regretting  the  past — a  past,  which 
if  not  wholly,  was  partly,  at  least,  owing  to  that 
strange  fatality  which  governs  so  many  lives, 
only  some  have  the  will  to  conquer  it,  others 
not  And  there  are  two  sides  to  everything : 
Robert  Roy,  who  alone  knew  how  hard  his 
own  life  had  been,  sometimes  felt  a  stem  joy 
in  thinking  no  one  had  shared  it. 

Still,  for  a  long  time,  there  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  that  strong  gentle  heart  of  his,  a 
kind  of  remorseful  tenderness,  which  showed 
itself  in  heaping  his  wife  with  every  luxury 
that  his  w^th  could  bring;  better  than 
all,  in  surrounding  her  with  that  unceasing 
care  which  love  alone  teaches,  never  allowing 


the  wind  to  blow  on  her  too  roughly,  his 
"  poor  lamb,"  as  he  sometimes  called  her, 
who  had  suffered  so  much. 

They  are  sure,  humanly  speaking,  to  "  live 
very  happy  to  the  end  of  their  days."  And  I 
almost  fancy  sometimes,  if  I  were  to  go  to  Sl 
Andrews,  as  I  hope  to  do  many  a.  time,  for  I 
am  as  fond  of  the  Aged  City  as  they  are,  that 
1  should  see  those  two,  made  one  at  last,  after 
all  those  cruel  divided  years,  wandering  to- 
gether along  the  sunshiny  sands,  or  standing 
to  watch  the  gay  golfing  parties  ;  nay,  I  am 
not  sure  that  Robert  Roy  would  not  be  visible 
sometimes,  in  his  red  coat,  dub  in  hand, 
crossing  the  Links,  a  victim  to  the  universal 
insanity  of  St.  Andrews,  yet  enjoying  himself, 
as  golfers  always  seem  to  do,  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  very  boy. 

She  is  not  a  girl,  ^  from  it;  but  there 
will  be  a  girlish  sweetiiess  in  her  faded  face 
till  its  last  smile.  And  to  see  her  sitting 
beside  her  husband  on  the  green  slopes  (^ 
the  pretty  garden,  knitting  perhaps,  while  he 
reads  his  eternal  newspapers,  is  a  perfect 
picture.  They  do  not  talk  very  much, 
indeed  they  were  neither  of  them  ever  great 
talkers.  But  each  knows  the  other  is  dqse 
at  hand,  ready  for  any  needful  word,  and 
always  ready  with  that  silent  sympathy  which 
is  so  mysterious  a  thing,  the  rarest  thing  to 
find  in  all  hnmut  lives.  These  have 
found  it  and  are  satisfied.  And  day  by  day 
truer  grows  the  truth  of  that  sentence,  which 
Mrs.  Roy  once  discovered  in  her  husband's 
pocket-book,  cut  out  of  a  newspaper— she 
read  and  replaced  it  without  a  word,  but  with 
something  between  a  smile  and  a  tear — 
""  YbuTig  loves  art  passionale,  eld  loves  are 
faUkful;  but  the  tenderest  tAi»g  in  all  this 
world  is  a .  love  revived." 
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IT  is  Saturday,  and  a  very  bright  morning 
in  early  September.  All  the  previous 
day  it  would  have  been  seen,  in  one  of  those 
large  manufactories  which  produce  painters' 
palettes,  saucers,  and  colour-boxes  by  the 
thousand,  and  caster-rollers,  and  door  knobs 
and  handles  by  tens  of  thousands,  that  some- 
thing unusual  was  in  prospect.  The  throwers, 
moulders,  turners,  decorators,  burnishers, 
riveters,  and  packers,  as  also  the  day  pressers 
and  preparers,  were  working  overtime,  and 
as  speedily  as  they  could.  Even  the  firemen 
were  some  hoars  beforehand  and  slackened 


their  great  fires  earlier  than  usual.  The 
fact  was,  the  morrow  was  to  be  a  holiday,  and 
just  two  hundred  workers  were  to  spend  it 
amid  the  moorlands  which  lie  not  iar  away. 
The  major  part  of  the  men  and  women 
live  near  their  "bank,"  as  a  potwork  is 
locally  called,  and  all  are  early  astir,  for  the 
special  train  they  go  by  starts  betimes.  A 
few  of  the  more  responsible  men  have  been 
already  to  their  respective  "shops"  to  see 
all  was  safe ;  but  now  they  join  this  group  or 
that  group  of  friends  and  feUow-workers.  All 
are  dressed  in  their  best;   thus  ibnning  a 
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striking  contrast  to  the  busy  passers-by,  of 
their  own  class,  who,  just  from  breakiast,  are 
hastening  to  their,  half-day's  labour.  Holi- 
days, in  this  lovely  season,  are  so  general 
among  potters  as  to  make  it  probable  that 
these  workers  hastening  to  their  "banks  "  have 
had  theirs,  or  else  that  they  have  one  at 
hand.  So  the  general  greetings  are  cheery 
and  kindly,  and  good  weather  is  invoked. 

These  holiday-takers  are,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  well  dressed  ;  for  potters  are  a 
highly  paid,  intelligent,  advancing  class  of 
artizans,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  ruder  and  more  ignorant  population  who 
work  in  the  pits  and  furnaces  of  North  Staf- 
fordshire and  the  Black  Country. 

How  jauntily  and  airily  the  younger  people 
pass  on  I  The  morning  is  so  divine  that  even 
in  this  region  of  perpetual  smoke  the  air  is 
comparatively  clear  and  balmy.  All  antici- 
pate a  deUghtful  holiday,  for  most  from  ex- 
perience know  how  glorious  both  sun  and 
air  will  be  when  they  reach  the  valley  of  the 
Chumet,  and  climb  the  alpine  solitudes 
which  he  beyond. 

Those  who  live  nearest  to  their  "  works  " 
make  their  way  to  the  Cobridge  Station, 
Others  go  from  Bnrslem,  and  are  ready  at  the 
station  when  the  train  stays  there.  Here 
are  the  two  chiefs  and  sundry  friends ;  the 
former  being  men  in  the  prime  of  life.  The 
one  grave  and  kindly ;  Qie  other  dibctmaire 
and  m  beau  in  a  velveteen  coat ;  yet  not  less 
a  consummate  man  of  business  in  counting- 
house,  on  pohtical  platfonn,  or  magisterial 
bench. .  The  chiefs,  as  they  move  about, 
have  a  kindly  word  for  their  people;  for 
thyse  nearest  to  them,  for  those  crowded  in 
the  train,  or  those  &st  entering  it  Thus 
gathered  together  you  see  a  motley,  yet  well- 
behaved  company.  A  few  women  carry 
babies,  a  few  fathers  take  care  of  elder 
children;  and  almostallthese  sober,  married 
folks  bear  with  them  reticules  and  baskets. 
The  younger  people,  who  are  in  prominent 
majority,  omitting  this  class  of  impedimenta, 
give  place  on  the  arm  to  wavy  folds  of 
scarves  and  shawls.  The  prospect  of  sweet 
sounds  is  also  betokened,  for  one  man  carries 
a  vi(doncello  of  conspicuous  size,  another  a 
fiddle,  a  third  a  clarionet,  and  three  accor- 
dians  or  concertinas  are  indicated  by  as  many 
boxes.  Well-dressed  men,  young  and  old, 
carry  books  and  rolls  of  music ;  and  some 
of  the  smartest  of  the  girls,  who  being  in 
their  best  are  for  the  day  "  young  ladieS," 
carry  their  roll  of  part-songs  with  £e  jaunty 
air  of  &shionable  prima  donnas.  Every  style 
of  dress  and  decoration  is  here.    White  mus- 


lins, A  la  Japanese,  and  frills,  are  popular. 
There  are  polonaises  and  overskirts  of  every 
fabric  and  form.  Black  silks,  light  silks, 
watches,  chains,  crosses,  and  lockets  are  not 
uncommon.  Hats,  flowers,  and  feathers  rest 
on  conspicuous  crowns  and  chignons  of  hair. 
There  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  good  taste 
and  bad  taste.  Most  of  these  fashionable  or 
"  tip-tops  "  are  young,  and  earn  a  good  deal 
of  money.  They  are  not  yet  wise  enough  to 
lay  a  portion  of  it  by,  but  hope  by  this 
proper  show  of  comeliness  and  dress  A  ia 
mode,  to  lure  some  smart  young  potter,  or 
other  desirable  youth,  into  matrimonial  toils. 
There  are  older  single  women  in  more  sober 
style,  whose  visions  of  matrimony  have  faded 
away,  and  so  wisely  realise  the  natural  and 
economic  fact,  that  3  day  must  come  when 
neither  man  nor  woman  can  work,  and  that 
dependence  on  the  charity  of  others  is"  as 
unwise  as  it  is  sorrowful.  These  last  dress' 
in  plain  silks,  and  other  simple  fabrics,  and 
one  takes  with  her  a  beautiful  pet  dog.  Then, 
mingled  with  the  rest  are  homelier  women, 
who  are  chieSy  dressed  like  maidservants  of 
the  old  school,  in  print  or  woollen  dresses, 
in  serviceable  bonnets,  and  here  and  there 
in  shawls.  These  women  are  generally 
"  treaders,"  that  is,  movers  of,  by  a  skilful 
sort  of  jumping,  the  lathes  of  the  turners, 
though  in  many  high-class  works  these 
movements  are  now  all  effected  by  steam- 
power.  The  treaders  earn  a  pound  a  week, 
or  more,  and  are  in  many  cases  bread-winners 
for  sick  husbands  or  orphan  children,  and 
their  general  cleanliness  and  homely,  honest 
looks  are  good  to  see. 

The  train  is  ready  to  start,  and  the  Babel 
of  tongues,  so  loud  on  the  platform  a  moment 
before,  is  transfened  to  the  carriages,  and 
the  broad  vernacular  speech  of  northern 
Staffordshire  reaches  the  ear. 

There  has  been  difficulty  in  taking  in  the 
huge  violoncello,  and  even  now  it  occupies 
so  much  good  space  as  to  be  a  nuisance. 
So  a  man  in  the  next  compartment  bawls 
out, — 

"  Turn !  thy  big  fiddle's  knockin'  off  ray  'at." 

"  An'  thy  yed  too,  if  Turn  dugna  look 
out,"  laughs  a  second. 

"FaySer!"  shouts  a  little  lad,  "th'  big 
fiddle's  squaiin'  my  toos  awful." 

"  I'm  sure,"  simpers  a  young  burnisher, 
who  wears  a  highly  starched  dress,  "such 
nasty,  noisy,  ugly  things  ought  to  be  put  i'  th' 
luggage  van.  My  frock  'II  be  a  pratty  mess, 
an'  mother  standm'  ironin'  it  an  yesterday." 

"  Niver  thee  mind,  Sophy,"  calls  out  a 
eallant  young  cotter,  "  it  'ill  squeak  meusic 
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out  to  an  on  us  presently.  An'  we'n  have 
'Off  to  th'  Weddin'  fost  thing." 

"  Not  thy  weddin',  Joe,"repIies  Sophy,  with 
a  gay  toss  of  her  pretty  head.  This  retort 
is  followed  by  a  peal  of  laughter. 

"  Mester "  (so  the  worf  master  is  pro- 
nounced in  northern  Staffordshire ;  it  is 
"  maister  "  in  Shropshire),  calls  out  another 
young  girl  to  the  man  with  the  fiddle,  "  scrape 
us  a  bit  o'  meusic.  Sununet  merry.  That'll 
be  it" 

"  We'n  have  meusic  anuf  just  nai,"  says 
another.     "  Let's  talk." 

At  this  point,  one  of  the  steady,  middle- 
aged  women  calb  out  to  one  of  the  least 
educated  and  cultivated  girls,  who  leans  on  a 
carriage  window,  and  looks  out,  "  Sail  I  pull" 
(the  u  sounded  as  in  the  word  "  hull")  "  in 
yer  yed,  the  mester's  lookin',"  and  as  all  the 
"  bank  "  are  on  good  behaviour  to-day,  and 
wish  to  please  partners  Gravity  and  Vel- 
veteen-coat, Sail  "  pulls"  in  her  head  accord- 
ingly, and  the  train  proceeds. 

Here  and  there  for  a  short  space  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  various  places  and 
persons  are  recognised. 

"  Ello  1  Mrs.  ,"  cry  two  or  three  in  a 

breath,  "there's  that  naece  o'  yorz  clanin' 
some  misisiz  aise.  Wai  dunner  ur  come 
onto  a  bonk  an'  earn  money,  an'  goo  ait  a 
'oludeein'  a  this'n  ?  " 

"  Au  dunnaknow.  Ur  auwiz  was  a  wench 
for  mcssin'." 

Then  a  young  potter  joins  in.  "  Fred ! 
thecr's  ar  Sunday-skew  tacher  gooin'  dain 
that  ere  road.    Is  he  gooin'  a  'oludeein'  ?  " 

"  Not  he.  He  gooz  oor  that  wee  a'  Satur- 
days.    He's  pee'er  at  a  pit." 

A  little  fiirther  on  an  older  man  joins  in. 
"  Ben  I "  he  calls,  "  luck  thi  eer.  Dain 
thecr's  th'  place  weer  Joonz  feight  his  dog 
Bounce  agen  Turn  Pritchard's  Fan.  Hal 
an'  a  precious  feight  it  wur," 

But  the  general  talk  is  of  the  sentimental, 
literary,  and  domestic  order.  One  middle- 
aged  dame  gives  the  history  of  her  "  mes- 
ter's "  illnesses,  and  what  doctors  he  has  had. 
Another  enters  fuliy  into  questions  relative 
to  them  "childer  o'  mine,  and  the  djel  o' 
lamin'  they're  gettin'  at  th'  new  Board 
School.  'Wei,  ar  little  Bob— he's  gettin' 
t'raid  like  a  clerk;  an'  he's  lamin'  jog'fry, 
or  summet  o'  that  sort,  that's  comin'  1?  know 
a  abait  t'  other  countries,  as  well  as  ariz'n. 
Yesterdee  'e  wur  telling  me  abait  Africans, 
and  t'other  aitlandish  sort  o'  folks — but  I 
wur  weshin'  ye  see,  an'  didnar  pee  much  haid 
to  th'  lad.  I  ony  hope  they  wunner  crom 
h;a  yed  too  fiiU  o'  book  lamin'.'" 


"  Naoo,"  (a  pronounced  as  in  air)  "  in- 
deed!" ejaculates  another  matron,  "when   I 
Ih'  yed's  o'er  full,  hands  dunner  goo  quick,   | 
and  that's  suramat,  when  folks  at  home  are  i 
clemmin." 

"Ay I  indeed." 

Other  matrons  and  spinsters  are  hard  at  it 
too. 

"  Ony  think !  them  Joonziz  Uvin'  o'er  th' 
wee,  han  gotten  a  bigger  shop  debt  'en 
ever,  and  th'  mon  'U  sarve  'em  wi'  noo 
moore.  An  rait  too,  for  getten  debts,  as 
a  thatn's  as  bad  as  robbin'." 

"  Dun  yu  know  ur  never  gea  me  back 
that  weshin-jaoo,  though  'twere  borrit  fire 
wick  agoo." 

"  Ay  1  just  think,  ur's  gooin  t'  be  married 
agen — and  moor  fool  ur,  says  I,  f<H:  the  mon 
is  a  sportin'  sort  o'  chap  an  likes  his  pot  an 
poipe,  an  'II  allays  be  at  th'  Red  Lion,  nr 
may  reckon." 

"  That  lad  o'  urs  that  went  off  to  Liver- 
pool, a  tidy  bit  a  goo,  'as  gotten  a  ship, 
they  say." 

"You  remember  Betsy's  lass — dunnayo? 
ur  that  went  off  to  Austnily  a  year  agoo 
last  Martinmas  i>  Well !  urs  married  tip-top, 
an'  sent  th'  folks  awhom  a  bi^sh  bit  o' 
money." 

This  conversation  —  partly  real,  partly 
imaginary — is  given  to  show  the  vemacular 
spoken  by  the  homelier  workers,  and,  true  to 
human  nature,  the  homely  subjects  in  which 
they  take  interest.  But  such  is  no  test  of 
the  mental  standing  and  acquirements  (^  the 
great  majority  of  the  young  men  and  girls 
out  on  this  day's  "  'oludeein ; "  for,  as 
partners.  Gravity  and  Velveteen -coat  well 
say,  "  many  of  our  workpeople  are  better 
read,  better  spoken,  than  average  tradesmen 
and  manyprominent  employers."  Of  course, 
here  and  there,  the  trained  ear  catches  some- 
what of  the  vernacular  tone  and  expression, 
but,  otherwise,  the  whole  run  of  ever-varying 
conversation  testifies  to  much  substantial  and 
moral  advance.  Of  course  the  majority  of  ■ 
the  girls  prefer  the  fiction  -of  sensation  and  | 
Rosa-Matildaism  to  other  kinds  of  literature,  | 
and  provincial  narrowness  may  rule  in  the  | 
religious  and  political  opinions  of  the  men  ; 
but  this  said,  there  is  proof  enough  that  the 
more  skilled  workers  of  the  Potteries  are 
there,  as  elsewhere,  preparing  themselves  for 
that  rapidly-approaching  future,  when  social 
unification  will  be  no  longer  a  mere  specu- 
lation of  philosophy,  bnt  a  tangible  and 
realised  fact. 

There  is  a  little  feminine  chatter  among 
gh  and  low  which  must  not  be  passed 
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over,  being  a  reality.  For  where  were  ever 
women  gathered  t<%ether,  in  which  some 
turn  in  the  conversation  did  not  bring  in  the 
question  of  "  dress  ?" 

"  Matilda,"  says  a  homely  girl  to  one  much 
above  her,  and  touching  as  she  speaks  the 
frill  of  a  dainty  "  costume,"  "  what  did'n  ya 
giv'  a  yard  for  this  eer  thing?" 

The  young  lady  twirls  her  roll  of  part- 
music— Vor    she    is    a     singer — and     looks 
<  reprorbgly  at  her  ruder  and  simpler  shop- 
'  mate. 

"  I  don't  keep  my  shop-bills,  Suke,  and 
'  when  folks  arc  out  pleasurin'  they  should 
!  behave  themselves." 

"  Well,  a  didn'a.  mean  to  be  rude,  Tilda, 

so  ya  needner  put  on  th'  grand.     I  jist  ask'd 

ya  to  tell  me — 'cause  when  th'  mesters  reez 

my  wages  at  Martinmas,  aw  just  mean  to 

have  summut   like  it      I   had'na  had   yer 

leamin"  nor  yer  tcachin'  i'  singin',  but   I 

anna  rude,  as  ya  well  knows." 

I       Presently  there  comes  a  question  which 

I  stops  this  general  talk,  and   makes  many 

'  listeners.     It  is  addressed  to  a  pretty,  well- 

I  dressed  young  woman,  of  superior  mien,  who 

I  is  R  domestic  of  one  of  the  "  mesters,"  and 

I  not  on  the  "  bank." 

"  I  say  7  es'nur  there  a  lady  with  the 
mesters  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"Where  does  ur  come  from  ?" 

"  From  London." 

"  What's  ur  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  Speak  to  you  alL" 

"  What  abait  ?  " 

"Whyl  cooking,  and  tidiness,  and  im- 
provements of  many  kinds." 

"  Ur  makes  stories  out  on  ur  yed,  dunnur 
ur?" 

"  I  believe  so  ?" 

"Ay  !  fayther  says  he's  read  mony  a  one 
on  'em  years  ago.  I'm  thinkin'  ur's  gettin' 
an  owdish  lady  now  I  Well !  I  hope  will 
tell  us  a  stoiy.  Cookin'  ain't  th'  thmg  for 
'oludeez  I    My  mother  could  teach  ur  thai" 

"  No !  not  such  cooking  and  order  as  she 
knows  about,"  replies  the  pretty  maid,  who, 
attending  the  lady,  is  thus  her  defender. 

Now  the  train  stays  at  a  pretty  station 
bearing  the  classic  name  of  Milton.  Here 
a  few  other  holiday-makers,  waiting  on  the 
platform,  and  who  have  chosen  a  country 
walk  this  glorious  morning,  take  their  place. 
From  hence  the  picturesque  moorland  country 
begins  to  show.  High  cuttings,  rocky  gorges 
opening  therefrom,  and  a  wealth  of  wild 
flowers,  conspicuous  among  which  is  the 
foxglove  of  various  hues  and  kinds.    Rivulets 


and  tiny  cascades  pour  through  and  don 
the  rocks,  and  more  or  less  the  water  is 
thick  and  very  ruddy-coloured,  thus  be- 
tokening the  vast  beds  of  ironstone  and 
red  sandstone  through  which  it  has  made  its 
way.  Occasionally  come  wider  openings 
and  more  level  tracts,  amid  which  lie  thinly- 
scattered  cottages  and  farms,  backed  by 
picturesque  uplands,  and  beyond  these  again 
a  wild  and  lonely  country  of  rock  and  moor. 
Before  noon,  the  train  reaches  the  Rudyard 
station,and  here,  amid  the  loveliest  scenery  of 
the  Chumet  Valley,  the  halt  comes. 

The  station  opens  into  a  hiliy  lane, 
bounded  on  either  side  with  hedges  still  gay 
with  wild  autumnal  roses,  and  most  profusely 
so  with  eglantine.  The  mingled  perfume  of 
both  is  most  exquisite,  and  in  the  hollows 
beneath  a  variety  of  ferns  and  alpine  flowers 
lend  charming  effects  of  colour,  light,  and 
shade.  Wherever  the  holiday-takers  see  the 
flowers,  they  express  their  delight  and  ad- 
miration, and  it  has  been  pleasant  to  hear 
the  remarks  of  those  possessing  some  little 
art-knowledge.  Fiesendy,  to  the  right,  a 
rustic  gate  opens  on  to  a  private  path,  still  on 
the  steep  indine.  On  the  left:  is  a  plantation 
and  a  little  stream  fenced  off ;  and  to  the 
right  a  lawn  sloping  upwards  like  the  path; 
and  following  this,  the  holiday-makers,  in 
groups  and  lines,  come  out  on  to  the 
gravelled  platform  of  the  Rudyard  Hotel,  a 
place  whidi,  in  itself  and  its  environments, 
has  the  air  of  a  gentleman's  country-house 
rather  than  that  of  a  hostelry  open  to  all 
comers.  From  this  platform  is  a  splendid 
panoramic  view  of  the  moorland  town  of 
Leek,  of  Harracles,  a  country  house  of 
Jacobean  architecture,  and  where  the  ances- 
tors of  the  illustrious  potter,  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood, passed  lives  of  utility  and  good 
repute ;  while  to  the  right  of  this,  high  on 
an  acclivity,  there  is  seen  the  charming  old 
country  church  of  Horton,  where  many  of 
these  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Wedgwoods 
lie  buried,  and  where  many  of  their  race 
made  marri^e  vows  and  bore  their  children 
to  the  baptismal  fonL  This  churchyard  is 
so  silent,  and  beauti&ed  by  nature  in  so' 
many  ways,  as,  in  Keats's  touching  words, 
"  to  make  one  in  love  with  death,  in  order 
to  be  buried  in  so  sweet  a  spot" 

The  elder  portion  of  the  holiday-makers 
take  their  place  on  seats  and  forms  placed 
pleasantly  about  in  sun  as  well  as  shade,  on 
the  broad  platform  in  front  of  the  hotel,  or 
on  the  sloping  lawn  to  which  two  or  three 
steps  descend.  A  few  youngsters,  as  well  as 
elderly  men,  are  off  to  have  a  game  of  bowls 
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or  else  nine-pins,  in  the  shade  of  a.  group  of 
trees  at  the  rear  of  the  house.  But  the 
major  part  are  mad  for  a  dance,  and  so  the 
fiddler,  tuning  his  instrument,  scrapes  away 
at  the  old-fashioned  dance-music,  so  long 
wedded  to  the  movements  of  happy  feet 
Thus  summoned,  the  light-hearted,  giddy 
young  things  set  off  with  the  quadrille  and 
the  waltz,  and  like  children  out  of  school  are 
wild  with  fun  and  frolic  Messrs.  Gravity 
and  Velveteen-coat  join  presently  in  these 
dances,  and  are  as  full  of  fun  as  the  rest. 
Ladies  and  friends  also  take  their  part,  and 
so  the  innocent  joy  goes  on,  till  the  fiddler 
is  tired  and  there  must  be  a  pause.  Mean- 
while the  rich  affluence  of  the  September 
sun  sheds  its  glory  over  all;  the  air  just 
rustles  the  leaves  of  the  surrounding  trees, 
and  amid  them  the  birds  pipe  their  sweet 
trills  and  melodies. 

A  sort  of  luncheon  follows  of  coffee, 
bread,  butter,  and  buns,  set  forth  in  the 
hotel,  in  a  very  large,  newly-built  room,  with 
lofty  windows  looking  far  and  wide  over  the 
lovely  panoramic  view  just  spoken  of.  "  Wel- 
come," cut  out  in  coloured  paper,  is  prettily 
wreathed  on  the  walls ;  while  on  the  mantel- 
piece, and  otherwise  set  about,  are  various 
vases  and  other  ornamental  pieces  of  modem 
Wedgwood  ware.  For  even  the  landlord  is 
a  potter  of  note  at  Hanley,as  als;-  its  mayor, 
and  in  his  day  has  worked  at  modem  Etraria. 
Luncheon  over,  there  is,  generally  speaking, 
another  and  greater  dispersion  of  Uic  holiday- 
folks.  A  few  of  the  simpler  matrons  and. 
spinsters  take  their  place  on  the  rustic  seats 
for  a  gossip.  Some  of  the  elderly  men  gossip 
too,  as  stretched  out  on  the  incline  of  the 
lawn,  they  enjoy  their  pipes.  The  younger 
children  play  about,  and  a  few  of  the  solo- 
singers  and  part-singers  have  a  little  music. 
The  latter  make  trial  of  their  glees  and 
madrigals  j  partner  Gravity,  who  is  an  excel- 
lent musician,  timing  them  and  giving  them 
a  lesson  when  needf^.  Eight  of  iliern  sing 
— men,  youths,  and  girls — and  their  ditty  is 
old,  and  thus  : — 


abt) 


But  the  key  they  have  taken  it  in  is  too 
screaming  and  high,  so  partner  Gravity  bids 
the  violin-player  touch  a  note,  and  he  leads 
the  singers  in  the  proper  key,  beating  time 
meanwhile  like  a  skilled  mcuslro. 

At  the  rear  of  the  hotel  stretches  a  breadth 
of  woodland ;  a  mountainous  road  leading  to 


the  moors,  skirting  it  to  the  left,  while  slop- 
ing to  the  right,  the  woodland  fnnging  it  for 
long  way,  lies  Rudyard  Lake,  so  well  knowit 
to  Staffordshire  people.  It  is  an  artificial 
piece  of  water,  two  miles  in  length,  and 
covering  about  four  hundred  acres  of  land. 
It  was  formed  in  1793,  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  a  branch  of  the  Trent  and  Mersey 
canal.  A  wide  sluiced  embankment,  forming 
a  sort  of  bridge  in  dry  weather,  separates  in 
a  most  picturesque  manner  the  Rudyard  end 
of  the  lake  from  the  valley  of  the  Chnmet, 
l3ring  far  below ;  the  great  blocks  of  masonry 
forming  the  embankment,  as  also  the  gorge 
through  which  the  surplus  water  flows,  being 
picturesquely  decorated  in  clefts,  nooks,  and 
on  ledges  with  fems,  lichens,  mosses,  and 
alpine  plants ;  while  here  and  there  tall 
grasses  and  weeds  Wave  to  and  fro  in  the 
light  summer  air.  The  right  bank  of  the  lake 
rises  in  very  abrupt  acclivity,  the  sides  being 
deeply  wooded;  while  at  the  foot,  and  on 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  running  towards 
Macclesfield,  is  the  railway  the  holiday- 
makers  left  at  noon.  From  this  point,  the 
line  known  as  the  Chumet  Valley,  is  re- 
nowned for  its  wonderful  alpine  beauty,  and 
is,  in  the  flush  of  summer  and  the  fcill  of 
autumn,  worthy  of  the  tourist's  eye  and  foot. 
Sc,  indeed,  is  the  whole  region  of  these 
picturesque,  solitary  moors.  For  amid  them 
is  something  to  delight  the  eye  of  every  wan- 
derer, be  he  geologist,  archieologist,  botanist, 
antiquarian,  or  simply  an  artist  with  his 
sketch-book  in  his  wallet, 

TTie  water  of  the  lake  is,  however,  too 
motionless  to  be  in  the  fullest  sense  beauti- 
ful. It  looks  dark,  deep,  and  deadly,  as 
though  those  who  had  mischance  thereon 
would  never  see  the  surface  again  ;  and  this 
impression  is  intensified  by  the  depth  and 
height  of  the  woodland  shadows  which  wind 
onward  with  it.  But  "distance  lends  en- 
chantment to  the  view."  So  distance  here 
lends  picturesque  effects  ;  and  a  mile  or  so 
away  where  stronger  lights  break  in,  the 
result  is  very  fine,  and  such  as  would  give 
intense  delight  to  the  best  of  our  landscape 
painters. 

One  or  more  of  the  holiday-makers  have 
brought  rod  and  line,  and  essay  an  hour's 
fishing.  Others  wander  away  through  the 
woods  above  the  railway,  gathering  as  they 
go  the  alpine  or  indigenous  raspberries, 
which  here  and  far  away  on  the  Derbyshire 
and  Yorkshire  moors  grow  more  or  less  in 
great  profusion ;  so  much  so,  that  in  the 
moorland  towns,  as  Leek,  Ashbourne,  and 
Bakewell,  they  are  brought  into  the  markets 
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for  sale.  Other  of  the  holiday-makers  ramble 
o&  to  the  picturesque  towa  of  Leek,  to 
traverse  its  hilly  streets,  to  look  up  at  the 
vast  factories  for  the  weaving  and  making  of 
such  small  silk  goods  as  buttons,  cotds,  silk 
twistes,  and  fringes ;  as  well  as  at  many  of 
the  quaint,  old-fashioned  houses,  where 
weavers  and  buttoners  a  century  ago,  ere  the 
day  of  factories,  plied  their  primitive  machines 
and  looms.  These  bouses,  some  of  them 
still  thatched,  look,  with  their  quaint  long 
lines  of  windows,  as  though  a  section  of  the 
oldest  part  of  Spitalfields  or  Bethoal  Giecn 
were  transported  to  these  moors.  In  &ct, 
some  of  the  descendants  of  the  Huguenots 
came  here  from  Macclesfield,  Congteton,  and 
Derby,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
and  settled  down  as  dyers  and  weavers.  But 
the  great  point  of  attraction  to  those  who 
have  come  so  far,  is  the  view  from  the  church- 
yard. Nothing  finer  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  From  thence  is  visible 
the  more  soutbem  portion  of  the  Penoiae 
range,  the  Alps  of  central  England ;  the  wild 
sununits  and  moors  of  which,  useless  save 
for  sheep  grazing,  are  left  to  solitude,  and  the 
perpetual  mists  which  hover  over  them.     '. 

Others  who  keep  nearer  home  pay  a  visit 
to  the  now  scanty  mins  of  Dieulacres  Abbey, 
where  for  somewheie  about  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years,  civilisation  held  its 
own  in  this  region  of  primeval  forest,  moor 
and  rock.  All  but  the  bases  of  a  few  splendid 
columns  have  passed  away.  £ut  built  into 
the  walls  of  the  farmhouse  and  steading 
adjacent  are  beautiful  bosses  of  Gothic 
groining,  corbels,  circles  including  trefoils; 
eaough,.and  more  than  enough,  to  indicate 
the  arctic  capacity  of  our  race,  and  also 
raise  a  sigh  in  the  breast  of  the  thoughtful, 
that  any  sign  of  beauty  should  perish,  even 
though  only  graven  out  of  stone. 

Vfailc  partner  Gravity  teaches  the  choir, 
partner  Velveteen-coat  is  off  up  the  mountain- 
road  to  the  left  with  the  brightest  and 
youngest  of  the  "  bank,"  male  and  female. 
ThCTe  is  laughter,  as  also  merry  jests,  and  no 
doubt  flirtations,  for  some  of  the  maidens  are 
very  comely  ;  and  flower'^thering  and  deco- 
rating is  imiversal.  So,  when  the  merry 
wanderers  return  towards  three  o'clock,  every 
bonnet,  bat,  and  vest  is  gay  with  colour. 
Even  the  Velveteen-coat  has  more  than 
one  button-hole  full  of  flowers ;  and  the  deer- 
stalker's hat  which  accompanies  it  looks 
rakish  in  a  wreath  of  mountain-ash  berfies. 

All  but  the  furthest  wanderers  have  re- 
turned by  three  o'clock,  and  the  glee-singing 
and  solo  singing  begin  in  earnest.    At  four 


o'clock  comes  the  feast  of  the  day;  cold, 
substantial  viands,  with  good  and  abundant 
tea.  The  great  room,  as  some  of  the  folks 
say,  is  "  crommed,"  a  large  parlour  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hall  is  "  crommed,"  a 
room  up-stairs  is  "crommed,"  while  some  of 
the  musicians  take  tea  on  the  capacious 
landing;  among  whom,  sitting  conspicuous, 
is  "  th'  mon  wi'  th'  big  fiddle." 

There  is  no  heading  the  table  or  formal 
attempt  at  superiority.  Messrs.  Gravity  and 
Velveteen-coat  take  their  place  each  in 
the  midst  of  the  two  long  tables,  and  ihe 
ladies  find  a  place  near  at  hand.  The  gen- 
tlemen, foremen,  and  others,  settle  down 
just  anywhere,  the  minister  says  grace,  and 
the  meal  begins. 

"Will  yo  do  th*  pourin'  out,  missis?" 
asks  a  matronly,  cleanly  "treader,"  who 
earns  a  guinea  a  week,  and  by  this  means 
supports  an  invahd  husband.  The  lady 
addressed  declines,  so  the  matron  sets  to 
to  her  task  with  hearty  goodwill.  Her  seat 
being  just  in  front  of  a  capacious  um  Aill  of 
tea,  she  sweeps,  with  a  bend  of  her  arm,  a 
score  of  cups  and  saucers  towards  her,  and 
begms  "  th'  svgarin' "  and  "  th'  milkin',"  and 
then  turning  down  the  tap  of  the  um,  gives 
to  each  cup  full  measure  and  more,  for  the 
saucers  are  full  toa  Then  she  gives  the  lady 
besid^her  the  very  fullest  and  sweetest  cup. 

"Theerl  just  yo  be  a  tastin'  it.  It^ 
swaet  enough,  I  reckon."  The  lady  says 
she  does  not  take  sugar,  and  requests  a  cup 
without. 

The  matron  is  lost  in  wonderment  "  Not 
take  sugar  I "  she  exclaims,  and  drawing  a 
little  off,  so  as  to  give  greater  expression  to 
her  wonder,  "Wai  th'  ought.  Sugar's  a 
nourishin'  thing,  they  say."  Her  wonder 
thus  ventilated,  she  presents  the  unsugared 
tea  with  hearty  good-nature,  and  then  she 
concentrates  her  interest  on  another  object 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  a  little 
way  up  the  room,  sits  "  John,"  in  front  of  a 
huge  piece  of  roast  beef,  tocarvewhich  it  has 
fallen  to  his  share.  He  is  a  stout,  good- 
looking  man,  whom  it  is  as  pleasant  to  see 
at  his  lathe  in  his  "  shop,"  for  he  is  a  skilled 
and  much-prized  workman,  as  here,  wielding 
a  mighty  knife  and  fork.  His  name,  as 
just  said, 'IS  "John,"  and  the  homely,  kindly 
matron  is  his  "  tieader." 

"  John,"  she  calls,  "  give  th'  lady  a  paice 
o'  baif.  Not  too  fat,  or  too  raw.  They 
moight'n  a'  roasted  it  a  bit  more  nor  that." 

Jolin  sedulously  complies,  and  then  the 
matron  is  careful  that  salt,  mustard,  pickles, 
and  bread  and  butter  are  duly  presented. 
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She  herself  paiUkes  heartily  of  "  baif  and 
picldcs,"  yet  looks  well  to  the  cap-filling,  as 
also  to  the  lady. 

"  Yo're  makin'  a  poorisb  tea,"  she  says, 
with  evident  concern,  and  measuring  another's 
power  of  food-consnmption  by  her  own. 
"Wun  yo  have  a  paice  o'  vail — it  looks 
tonder,  an'  a  paice  o'  'am  with  it."  Speaking 
thus,  and  before  the  lady  can  make  reply,  she 
has  called  out  to  some  one  a  little  way  down 
the  table, "  Turn,  give  this  eer  ladf  a  paice  o' 
'am,  not  too  fat,  an'  mind  yo  cut  it  dehcate." 

Such  is  the  call  upon  the  matron's  nm  as 
to  soon  need  the  addition  of  two  or  three 
capacious  teapots.  Conspicuous  among 
which  is  a  brown  glazed  one,  of  good  form, 
the  lid  being  surmounted  by  a  Lttle  old 
woman,  wrapped  in  a  cloak.  Of  this  the 
original  was  modelled  by  the  great  Wedg- 
wood himself  just  over  a  hundred  years  ago. 

"What  does  such  a  teapot  cost  in  this 
country  P  "  the  lady  asks. 

"  Oh  I  they're  made  at  lot's  o'  bonks. 
Well,  maybe  I'd  give  fonrpence." 

"  Why,  in  London  such  a  one  costs  balf- 
a^crown." 

"Ay  1  they  charges  a  djel  tfacer,  I  dussay, 
for  everything.     I've  heerd  that  afore." 

Meanwhile  tea-pouring,  carving,  and  con- 
versation go  briskly  on.  The  general  buzz 
and  intermingled  scraps  of  talk  are  highly 
amusing  as  they  meet  the  ear.  "A  bit 
moor  'am."  "  No  moor  fat."  "  I  dunner 
loike  them  theer  pittles."  "  Give  me  that  last 
bit.  Colliflower,  I  mean,  and  no  juice.  Too 
much  grocer's  oil  in  it  for  me."  "  Missis," 
to  the  waitress,  "  some  moor  bread  an' 
butter,"  "  A  cup  moor  tea,  please."  "  This 
'ere  tea  dunner  do  for  me— it's  too  weak." 
"  Ai  smart  yo  look,  Mary,"  "  Shall  I,"  in  a 
very  soft  tone,  "  hav'  th'  pleasure  of  walkin' 
'ome  wi'  yo?"  "I  sea,  look  at  ur,  ur's 
flirtin'.  It^s  well  ur  mother  dunner  sea  ur — 
theer'd  be  a  toidy  mess  at  worn."  "  Ay,  I 
know  ur  was  auwiz  a  Sirt."  "  Jist  look  at  ur. 
Another  new  dress  sin'  Wissuntide,"  and  so 
on.  These  colloquies  in  the  vernacular 
being  largely  mixed  with  those  much  more 
refined  in  tone,  and  grave  or  merry  in  pur- 
pose, as  the  case  may  be. 

At  length  the  meat  is  ended,  and  the 
waitresses  who  have  been  on  the  watch  in- 
continently seize  the  "baif  an 'am,"  for  the 
volunteers  from  Etruria  have  arrived  and 
want  their  tea.  So  the  minister  says  "  grace" 
and  silence  is  proclaimed.  Then  partner 
Gravity  rises  and  speaks  earnest  words  to 
the  people  as  to  the  capable  work  they  have 
done  through  the  past  year ;  and  as  to  the 


)u^^  s^nrit  wbidi  reigns  in  their  own  special 
maiinfacioiy  between  emplojeis  and  em- 
ployed. He  tells  them  what  fame  their 
goods  have  in  the  market  for  taste,  novelty, 
and  qnality  of  workmanship,  how  their  trade 
is  in  consequence  extending,  and  how  [ve- 
sently  their  works  will  be  enlarged  by  new 
buildings  erected  on  a  site  lately  purchased, 
and  as  yet  covered  by  an  iron  foundry.  The 
firm  thus  commercially  prosperous,  for  good-  [ 
will  and  mutual  duty  unite  all  together,  pro- 
gress and  improvement  must  still  go  on.  i 
The  workers  must  be  self-helpfiil,  tme  to  i 
themselves  individually.  The  yotmg  men, 
and  young  women  too,  must  m^e  good  use 
through  the  evenings  of  the  schools  and  in- 
stitute open  to  them;  and  by  such  means 
not  only  elevate  the  tone  of  their  moral  life, 
but  the  character  of  their  labour,  so  as  to 
meet  any  demand  made  upon  it  by  their 
employers.  To  this  partner  Velvcteeitcoat 
follows  in  a  lighter  and  more  excursive  vein. 
He  says  how  pleasant  is  this  social  gathering 
and  pause  from  ceaseless  labour.  He  ex- 
plains how  much  sodal  good  arises  from  this 
sympathetic  commingling  of  class  with  class. 
He  rd'ers  with  pride  to  the  prizes  the  young 
men  and  lads  have  won  in  the  local  Art 
Exhibition,  and  to  their  obviously  growing 
taste  for  mental  culture.  Mr.  Velveteen-coat 
having  said  thus  much,  and  much  else  which 
is  merry  besides,  he  introduces  the  lady  as  a 
very  old  Mend  of  the  working  classes  erf  this 
country.  He  is  also  good  enough  to  read  an 
address  she  has  written  and  brought  with 
her.  This  is  soon  found  to  be  more  spedalty 
addressed  to  the  women,  young  and  old; 
and  refers  to  the  great  necessity  which  exists 
for  individual  improvement  in  the  simple,  yet 
important,  arts  of  domestic  life.  The  fore- 
men and  overlookers  then  have  their  say. 
The  banker,  the  minism,  and  one  or  two 
other  friends  add  a  few  words,  and  then  a 
vote  of  thanks  sum  up  the  whole. 

The  great  room  is  vacated,  and  out  on 
the  wide-gravelled  platform  and  lawn  a  per- 
formance of  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
follows.  There  is  a  quiet  bar  in  the  hall  of 
the  B-udyard  Arms,  and  soon  there  are  a  few 
parting  glasses  among  friends.  Cider  and 
sherry  are  popular  with  the  young;  and  pru- 
dent modicums  of  brandy  and  water  with 
the  elder.  This  is  the  only  drinking ;  a  mere 
"  loving  cup  "  passed  round. 

The  railway  whistle  is  heard;  the  sun  is 
dropping  low,  the  moon  b^ins  to  show  her- 
self in  the  skyward  distance  of  the  moors ; 
and,  good  time  being  kept,  the  hohday  is 
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ON   AN   AUTUMN   DAY, 

■pAREWELL,  broad  downs!  whose  long  unbroki 


iwell 

Is  bordered  only  by  the  grey  sad  sky, 
And  giey  sad  restless  seas  Ihat  outward  lie 
(As  those  far  lines  o(  burnished  silver  tell}. 
With  noise  and  ftet  ol  beaten  waves.     A  spell 
or  peace  is  on  these  grassy  wastes,  and  high 
Fall  sweep  of  winds  that  break  through  searching!  v, 


The  bns  of  feathered  fern  and  swill  dispel 

Low  gathering  misis,   driving  the  crisp  strong     . 

From  out  the  nestled  (hyme,  chasing  the  Uik, 
PalSng  his  feathers,  gurgling  in  his  throat, 
Till  his  shrill  sinpng  with  their  rhythm  blent 
Gives  utterance  to  the  waste's  wild  voice*— Hark  ! 
How  freedom  thrilb  the  Arst  exultant  note. 


A  golden  belt  of  ninset  roand  the  meadows, 
Woods  growing  dusk  and  lapsing  into  rest ; 
Quiet  the  noisy  farm,  alt  still  and  shadowed 
The  silent  house,  that  waits  me  for  its  guest. 

Her  garden  mnte.  the  tod  air  rich  and  weighted 
With  scent  of  ripened  fruit  and  roses  dead, 
A  parting  shaft  of  sunset  spent  and  shattered. 
On  crimson  leave*  about  her  doorway  shed. 
XVH-S4 


Short  while  ago  her  white  dress  fluttered  o'er  t 
Here  Ues  her  book  left  open  on  the  lawn. 
While  patient  doves,  about  her  window  cluster' 
Wait  for  the  jalousies  to  be  withdr.iwn. 

Surely  she  will  doI  tatiy ;  for  her  coming 
Will  break  the  brooding  silence  of  its  spell, 
Wake  it  to  new  delight  or  passionate  sorrow. 
To  give  me  "  Welcome !  "  or  to  bid  ' 


vGoQt^lc 


Fare«-ell  '.  " 
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THE  EARLY  LIFE  AND   TIMES   OF  ST.  PETER. 


THE  religious  knowledge  imparted  to 
Peter,  like  that  of  all  Jewish  youths, 
would,  in  accordance  with  the  strict  injunc- 
tions of  the  Mosaic  law,  be  communicated 
by  his  parents,  saving  perhaps  some  simple 
instruction  by  the  Sopherim,  or  otherj  atten- 
dants of  the  synagogue. 

Though  doubtless  devoid  of  the  intellectual 
training  of  his  great  contemporary,  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  and  in  the  refinement  which  accom- 
panies it,  yet,  judging  from  his  subsequent 
powers  as  a  preacher  and  writer,  we  can 
imagine  that,  as  he  passed  from  youth  to 
manhood,  his  natural  gifts  made  him  abun- 
dantly capable  of  appreciating  the  varied 
lovelmess  gf  that  wondrous  picture  in  outer 
nature  which  was  constantly  unfolded  to  his 
eye.  An  eloquent  writer  has  said ;  "  If 
Christianity  was  to  be  the  ofispring  of  mere 
beauty  of  Nature,  it  might  assuredly  have 
found  a  more  enchanting  birthplace,  such  as 
the  golden  shores  of  lonta,  or  those  magic 
isles  which  rise  out  of  a  sea  of  azure  on  the 
shores  of  Asia  Minor."  *  And  yet,  at  the 
age  in  which  Peter  lived — not  certainly  in 
Palestine— we  question  if  in  many  places 
out  of  it  could  a  scene  alike  more  unique 
and  diversified  be  witnessed  than  around  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  Gennesaret — almost  un- 
known in  Old  Testament  times  (the  Chin- 
neroth  of  Joshua,  xii.  3),  or  memorable  only 
as  the  spot  where  the  first  Amorite  shep- 
herds pitched  their  tents — had  become,  in 
the  leign  and  mainly  through  the  munifi- 
cence and  luxury  of  the  Herodian  court,  Uie 
most  populous  and  fashionable  district  of 
the  kingdom.  ItsHvaters  were  girdled  with 
at  ail  events  nine  proud  cities  and  their 
varied  palatial  homes,  recalling  to  many  a 
Roman  the  sumptuous  villas,  temples,  baths, 
and  theatres  which  crowded  their  favourite 
Lucrine  lake  or  the  shores  of  BaiE. 

We  may  try  for  a  moment  to  embody  in 
words,  the  view,  which,  day  after  day,  would 
meet  the  gaze  of  the  youthful  fisherman, 
either  as  be  was  preparing  his  nets  on  the 
beach  for  the  night  of  toil,  or  shall  we 
rather  say  (realising  in  thought  the  season 
when  all  secular  work  was  suspended),  on 
the  Jewish  Sabbath-eve,  when,  seated  with 
his  parents  and  companion  brother  in  the 
green  alcove  on  the  top  of  his  flat-roofed 
dwelling,  he  had  leisure  in  Nature's  "  still, 
golden  hour"  to  drink  in  the  wonders  of  the 

*  ^natatti't  *'  Lifo  of  CJuirt-*' 


prospect.  Nigh  at  hand,  though  possibly 
half  hidden  by  a  rugged  promontory  to  the 
left,  the  waves  of  the  lake  would  lave  what 
are  now  piles  of  ruin,  but  which  were  then 
the  edifices  of  proud  Capernaum,  with  its 
barracks  and  wharfs,  the  gleaming  marble  of 
its  white  synagogue  doubly  luminous  under 
such  a  sky : — a  city  with  which  Simon  was 
afterwards  to  be  sacredly  associated,  not  only 
as  his  own  adopted  home,  where  he  lived 
with  his  wife's  mother,  but  where  most  of  the- 
miracles  of  his  Divine  Master,  of  which  he 
himself  was  most  generally  spectator,  were 
performed.  It  was,  moreover,  the  only 
settled  residence  which  the  Homeless  One 
claimed, — "His  own  city."  Farther  east 
would  rise  before  the  eye  of  the  young 
spectator  the  edifices  of  Chorazin,  all  the  | 
brighter,  too,  in  the  setting  of  black  basalt 
rocks  around.  In  front,  to  the  right,  where 
now  is  a  miserable,  battered  village  with  a 
solitary  palm,  he  would  have  before  him  the 
town  of  Magdala,  which  in  future  he  would 
associate  with  a  touching  story  of  Divine 
goodness  and  grace ;  while  other  two  miles- 
in  advance,  Jand  occupying  the  more  com- 
manding situation,  were  fast  rising,  if  oot 
already  built,  the  stately  towers  and  imperial 
edifices  of  Tiberias ;  a  city  built  by  Herod 
Antipas  in  honour  of  his  master,  on  the  site 
whereon  Jerome  tells  us  once  stood  a  city 
called  Chinneroth. 

Simon  and  his  fellows  would  have  these 
waters,  doubtless,  much  to  themselves  in  the 
lonely  night  watches,  only  now  and  then 
would  they  note  the  glistening  wake  of  some 
friendly  craft  in  the  clear  moonlight  or  star- 
light Bnt  by  day,  or  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  the  whole  expanse  would  be  alive 
and  funowed  with  pleasure-boats,  sumptuous 
barges,  galleys,  and  pinnaces,  gay  as  the 
Venetian  gondolas  of  a  later  age;  while 
vessels  of  -heavier  tonnage  would  be  seen 
plying  between  the  ports  of  Bethsaida- Julias 
and  Capernaum,  or  moored  in  the  busy 
wharfs  filled  with  merchandise,  where 
officials,  like  the  future  Apostie  Matthew, 
would  be  seen  sitting  at  the  receipt  of 
custom  to  collect  the  impost  Nor  had 
Nature  left  what  was  attractive  to  art  and 
man.  The  setting  was  beautifiil  as  the  jewel- 
That  remarkable  basin,  si»  hundred  and  fifty  | 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  en- 
joyed a  tropical  climate.  Flowers  and  shrubs 
that  would  have  drooped  on  Olivet,  Bcthle- 
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hem,  or  Samaria,  grew  in  exuberant  luxuriance 
there,  and  made  it,  what  it  was  called,  a 
terrestrial  Paradise.  The  oleander,  with 
its  luscious  blossoms,  the  vine,  the  pome- 
granate, the  orange,  the  tamarisk,  the  lotus, 
the  fig,  the  agnus  castus,  aot  forgetting  the 
now  unfamiliar  palm — all  had  a  home  in 
this  dime  of  the  sun.  Well  may  "  the 
smiling  district"  be  designated  by  a  well- 
known  French  author  as  "  the  true  home  of 
the  Song  of  Songs."  The  crimson  and  pink 
anemone,  the  "  lilies  of  the  field,"  familiar 
still  at  every  turn,  which  were  afterwards 
pomted  to  as  excelling  the  glories  of  Solo- 
mon— weaving  a  richer  mantle  than  any 
Syrian  loom — mingled  their  brilliant  hues 
with  the  green  turf  and  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  waves  lappmg  the  alver  strand." 

Amid,  then,  such  surroundings  as  these, 
the  Fisherman  boy  was  trained  for  the  great 
work  of  the  future ;  a  befitting  school  suieiy 
for  his  subsequent  varied  labours.  The 
rough  life  of  adventurous  toil,  the  heats  of 
summer  and  storms  of  winter,  which  braced 
his  physical  frame,  would  nerve  and  inure 
him  to  cope  with  sterner  difficulties.  He 
had  doubtless  no  thought  in  these  his  earlier 
years,  save  of  living  an  unobtrusive  life,  and 
of  dying  an  unnoted  death  by  this  Galilean 
lake.  But  the  God  of  his  fathers  had  a 
nobler  destiny  in  store  for  him.  Nets  and 
toils  and  buffeting  elements  undreamt  of  by 
the  sailor  of  Bethsaida,  were  to  supersede  his 
homely  laboui^.  The  modest  name  of  the 
village  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  was  ere  long 
to  take  its  place  among  the  memorable  spots 
of  earth ;  as  memorable,  though  for  a  very 
different  reason,  as  either  Rome  or  Athens. 
In  a  sense  which  the  great  prophet  of  the 
nation  never  imagined  his  words  to  convey, 
it  might  be  said  of  that  whole  region,  alike 
with  regard  to  the  bounties  of  Nature  and  of 
grace,  "  O  Naphthali,  satisfied  with  favour, 
and  full  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord." 

Although  this  paper  was  intended  to  give 
a  sketch  only  of  Peter's  early  life,  we  may 
connect  it,  ere  we  close,  with  the  next  impor- 
tant crisis  in  his  history. 


'  ThATetliva  eliewlien  recorded  ivjtjwa  InpnnioDi  < 
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He  emei^es  irom  the  seclusion  of  Bethsaida, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan. 

As  he  and  his^  fellow- fishermen  were  occu- 
pied with  their  wonted  callings  on  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias,  we  may  imagine  the  conversa- 
tion turning  on  the  all-engrossing  topic  of 
the  day — at  least  what  was  so  among  the 
earnest-minded  of  the  Jewish  people — the 
Great  Revival  Prophet,  ie  son  of  Zecharias 
a  priest,  who  had  risen  in  Judea,  and  whose 
thunder-tones,  far  more  than  the  warlike 
appeals  of  Judas,  were  stirring  society  to  its 
depths.  Never  since  Elijah's  age  had  bolder 
words  been  uttered ;  never  had  a  more  vehe- 
ment shaking  taken  place  amid  the  dry  bones 
of  the  d^enerate  nation.  Leaving  his  child- 
hood's dwelling  amid  the  sunny  vineyards  of 
Hebron  and  Esbcol,  he  makes  his  adopted 
home  the  scathed  and  blasted  deserts  around 
the  Dead  Sea  shores  and  the  Ghor  of  the 
Jordan.  The  proposal  and  agreement  is 
made  among  these  Bethsaidans,  that  before 
going  up  to  the  City  of  Solemnities  for  the 
Passover,  they  would  undertake  a  special 
journey,  in  order  with  their  own  ears  to  hear 
the  burning  words  of  this  new  messenger 
from  heaven;  who,  in  addition  to  the  interest 
which  had  gathered  around  his  own  person, 
had  announced  himself  the  herald  of  a 
Greater, — the  "voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness, '  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
make  His  paths  straighL'" 
'  What  a  singular  scene  'must  have  met  the 
eye  of  Simon  and  his  brethren  when  crossing 
the  sacred  river  at  Bethabara  near  Succoth ! 
At  the  great  ford  they  found  themselves,  in 
the  midst  of  a  motley  multitude.  The  whole 
country,  from  the  passes  of  Lebanon  to  the 
pastures  of  Beersheba,  seemed  to  have  caught 
up  the  sacred  enthusiasm, — flocking  to  th's 
wild  Sanctuary  of  Nature  in  East  Palestine,  to 
listen  to  the  strange  ambassador  of  heaven 
— with  his  unshaven  locks,  clothed  in  rough 
camel-hide  fastened  with  leathern  zone,  re- 
minding of  the  fiery  Tishbite,  living  in  a  cave 
by  night,  and,  after  satisfying  hunger  with 
wild  desert  fare,  coming  fotth  by  day  to  de- 
liver his  faithful,  fearless  message.  There 
were  Pharisees  from  Jerusalem,  publicans 
from  Jericho,  Gilead  freebooters,  Bashan 
shepherds  bringing  their  sheep  and  lambs 
across  the  river  for  Temple  sacrifices,  Gali- 
lean fishermen,  Samaritan  vinedressers  and 
husbandmen,  soldiers  from  the  barracks  of 
Cjesarea,  Tiberias,  and  Jerusalem ;  mothers 
with  infants  in  their  arms,  old  men  leaning 
on  their  staff  for  very  age,  bereaved  ones 
with  dimmed  eyes  and  broken  hearts,  profii- 
gates  sated  with  guilty  pleasure,  rich  men 
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whose  gold  had  foiled  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, "  Who  -.vill  show  us  any  good  ? "  poor 
men,  hanging  in  the  rags  of  want,  driven  to 
despair  by  the  unkindness  and  cruelty  and 
selfishness  of  others.  All  are  seen  gathered 
listening  with  arrested  ears  to  the  spare,  wom, 
sunbrowned,  ascetic  man,  whose  words  are 
evidently  bringing  tears  to  eyes  that  never 
wept  before,  and  sending  swift  arrows  home 
to  hardened  hearts,  as  he  calls  upon  all  with< 
out  distinction  of  age,  or  sex,  or  history,  to 
"flee  from  the  wrath  to  come." 

In  common  with  others  of  his  associates, 
the  impressible  nature  of  the  son  of  Jonas 
had  been  touched  with  the  fervid  appeals  of 
the  desert  preacher.  He  felt  the  stirrings 
within  him  of  a  new  and  nobler  life,  as  he 
listened  to  the  trumpet-«all,  "  Repent !  For 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven  b  at  hand."  New 
thoughts  and  aspirations  had  broken  in  upon 
the  monotony  of  his  life  of  toil  and  the  gains 
of  the  Bethsaida  fishery.  That  bold  prophet 
had  not  only  flashed  upon  him  a  sense  of  his 
guilt, — "made  him  possess  the  iniquities  of 
his  youth," — but,  more  than  all,  had  he 
stirred  within  him  intense  longings  to  see  the 
great  "  Consolation  of  Israel,"  whose  advent 
was  declared  to  be  imminent — "  the  true 
Light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world," 

We  need  not  rehearse  the  familiar  story ; 
how  "the  Lamb  of  God"  was  pointed  out  in 
the  first  instance,  to  Andrew  and  John,  and 
how  in  obedience  to  the  invitation  "  Come 
and  see,"  these  two  disciples  accompanied 
Him  to  the  place  where  He  dwelt,  and  "abode 
with  Him  that  day,  for  it  was  about  the  tenth 
hour."  This  according  to  the  Jewish  computa- 
tion, would  be  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
How  long  the  interview  lasted  we  are  not 
informed.  Probably  it  was  far  on  towards 
midnight  ere  they  separated.  The  bright 
stars  and  moon  may  have  been  shining  on  the 
cliffs  and  foaming  waters  of  the  Jordan  when 
the  two  disciples  came  forth  from  the  most 
memorable  meeting  of  their  lives.  Next 
morning  still  farther  reveals  what  had  been 
the  result  of  that  intercourse  on  their  own 
souls.  In  their  dreams,  a  ladder,  brighter 
and  more  glorious  than  that  of  their  great 
ancestor  with  its  troops  of  clustering  angels, 
had  been  present  to  them,  and  transformed 
the  banks  of  the  historic  river  into  a  second 
Bethel — a  truer  "  House  of  God  "  than  that  of 
the  patriarch.  Andrew,  eager  to  make  others 
he  loved  partakers  in  the  joy  with  which  his 
own  heart  overflowed,  hurries  in  breathless 
haste  to  his  brother  Simon  to  communicate 
the  tidings  :  "  We  have  found  the  Messias, 


which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  Christ  (the 
Anointed  One).  And  he  brought  him  to 
Jesus." 

How  much  is  contained  in  that  brief  an- 
nouncement, Simon  "  brought  to  Jesus  ! " 
the  first  introduction  of  Peter  to  the  heavenly 
Master,  in  whose  service  he  was  henceforth 
to  be  enlisted.  How  could  he  ever  for- 
get that  moment  when  his  Lord  beheld  him, 
and  said,  saluting  him  by  name,  "  Thou  art 
Simon  the  son  of  Jona;  thou  shalt  be 
called  Cephas,  which  is  by  interpretation, 
A  stone  "  ?  *  Do  not  these  words  seem  as 
if  the  omniscient  eye  of  Christ  had  discerned 
at  a  glance  the  strong  features  in  the  character 
of  His  great  follower ;  his  natural  weakness, 
his  ultimate  greatness,  his  rock-like  boldness, 
firmness,  fearlessness;  a  nature  which,  un- 
restrained and  ungovemed  by  higher  princi- 
ples, might  have  developed  itself  into  what 
was  violent,  headstrong,  overbearing;  but 
which,  despite  of  a  few  exceptions,  grace 
moulded  and  transformed  into  what  was  re- 
solute, stable,  inflexible,  patient,  enduring — 
the  result  doubtless  of  living  union  and  con- 
tact with  the  great  living  "Rock"?  As  in 
the  case  of  the  illustrious  father  of  his  notion 
centuries  before  at  Jabbok,  to  whom  the  new 
name  was  given  of  "  the  hero  of  Jehovah," 
so,  "as  a  prince,"  he  too  was  "to  h.ivc 
power  with  God  and  to  prevail."  The  good 
Shepherd  "calleth  His  own  sheep  by  naim, 
and  leadeth  him  out." 

From  this  hour,  Peter  had  enrolled  him- 
self among  the  number  of  Christ's  diBciples. 
It  was  in  every  sense  the  most  momentous 
turning-point  in  his  history — the  time  when 
a  hundred  hours  are  crowded  into  one.  The 
suddenness  and  instantaneousness  with  which 
he  accepted  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  his  Saviour, 
was  in  accordance  with  the  impetuousness  of 
his  character.  The  calm,  reasoning,  cautious 
Thomas  would  have  taken  days,  possibly 
weeks,  to  ponder  the  evidence  ot  thu  Messiah- 
ship  claimed  by  a  Galilean  workman's  son. 
The  other  takes  his  determination  at  a 
bound;  and  forcstals,  without  hesitation,  a 
future  utterance,  "Lord,  I  believe."  In  the 
absence  of  any  miracle  at  this  first  meeting 
to  authenticate  the  claims  of  Jesus,  we  must 
infer  that  there  was  something  in  the  look 
and  deportment  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  "  fairer 
than  the  children  of  men,"  which  attracted 
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and  over-awed  the  new  disciple  with  an  irre- 
sistible sense  of  the  Divine  Presence.  It 
was  the  fell  power  of  intrinsic  goodness  and 
holiness,  and  spoke  as  convincingly  as  if  the 
shining  hosts  of  Bethlehem  had  again  hovered 
over  the  scene,  and  repeated  their  natal 
song. 

Not  long  after  this  interview  these  earliest 
disciples  of  the  Messiah  seem  to  have 
resumed,  for  a  time,  their  wonted  occupations. 
We  can  only  picture  how  the  hearts  of  the 
"  Pilgrim  brothers "  of  Bethsaida  burned 
within  them.  The  summer  sunshine,  the 
song  of  bicd  and  breath  of  flower,  would  be 
in  accordance  with  a  strange,  new,  inner  joy. 
When  out  on  the  sea  with  their  boats  and 
nets,  girt  in  their  rough  hides,  how  would 
they  love  to  rehearse  these  never-to-be-for- 
gotten hours  at  fiethabara,  when  He  (of 
whose  peerless  dignity,  however,  they  still 
could  only  have  a  vague  consciousness)  met 


them,  and  they  pledged  to  Him  their  obe- 
dience and  love.  TTiey  little  dreamed, 
doubtless,  then,  of  the  higher  vocation  and 
more  intimate  fellowship  in  store  for  them, 
when  summoned  from  their  retirement  they 
were  to  be  made  a  spectacle  to  devils,  and  to 
angels,  and  to  men.  Peter's  heart  was  now 
given  to  the  Christ  of  Nazareth,  and  he  only 
waited  a  more  definite  call  to  abandon  for 
His  sake  his  pleasant  home  and  manly  toil, 
and  to  surrender  his  time,  his  services,  and 
ultimately  his  life.  Though  sadly  failing  on 
several  earlier  occasions,  to  "  endure  hard- 
ness as  a  good  soldier,"  yet,  he  who  was 
reared  amid  scenes,  recalling  above  all  others 
in  Palestine  heroic  memories — Israel's  olden 
age  of  chivalry,  was,  by  a  lengthened  process 
of  training  and  disciphne,  to  be  fitted  for  the 
stem  moral  conflicts  of  his  later  career,  and 
finally  to  be  made  more  than  conqueror 
through  Christ  irtio  loved  him. 

J.  R.  UACDUFF. 


PNEUMATIC  DRAINAGE. 

SECOND   NOTICE. 


OUR  notice  of  Captain  Liemur's  sin- 
gularly ingenious  and  most  effective 
system  of  drainage,*  in  which  air  is  the  motive 
power  employed  for  the  removal  of  sewj^, 
has  excited  much  attention,  and  we  willingly 
comply  with  many  requests  for  more  in- 
formation regarding  what  competent  judges 
consider  the  drainage  system  of  the  future. 

Assuredly  there  is  need  of  "  improvtd  town 
drainage."  We  self-copceited  modems  turn 
up  our  noses  at  the  primitive  domestic  usages 
of  our  forefathers,  but  what  will  posterity 
think  of  our  ignorant  folly  in  constructing  so 
many  thousands  of  miles  of  sewers,  into  which 
we  deliberately  introduce  every  species  of 
abomination  best  fitted  to  generate  mephidc 
gases,  to  exclude  which  from-  our  streets  and 
dwellings  is  impossible  ? 

We  must,  if  we  be  wise,  at  once  throw 
aside  what  a  Madras  correspondent  terras 
"chronic  and  priggish"  prejudice  as  to 
the  discussion,  save  in  scientific  journals,  of 
plans  for  promoting  health  and  saving  human 
life,  which  at  present  is  being  recklessly 
thrown  away  through  the  imperfection  of  our 
system  of  drainage.  We  must  at  once  do 
what  can  be  done  to  wipe  away  the  reproach 
of  being  debilitated  in  mind  and  body  by 


preventable  disease,  leading  to  premature 
mortality. 

Thepublic  mind  requires  to  be  enlightened 
as  to  the  real  sources  of  danger,  and  most 
deplorable  is  the  general  indisposition  to 
believe  that  from  "  properly  trapped  "  pipes 
and  drains  there  can  be  any  injurious  reflux 
of  poisonous  gases  into  our  houses.  Many 
give  no  heed  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Fergus,  of 
Glasgow,*  has  visibly  demonstrated  that  such 
gases  ascend  through  every  contrivance  in- 
tended to  imprison  them  in  regions  subterra- 
nean, and  that  their  corrosive  action  is  such 
as  to  destroy,  within  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
one  years,  lead  pipes.  Neither  will  they  be 
warned  by  the  eminent  engineers  who  warn 
us  that  the  very  best  sewers  permit  the  escape 
of  putrid  matter,  which  gradually  saturates 
the  surrounding  soil,  and,  not  without  reason, 
is  deemed  one  of  the  sources  of  those  epi- 
demics which  so  often  attack  great  towns. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make 
people  dissatisfied  with  things  as  they  are. 
"  Why  trouble  ourselves  about  Liernur  and  his 
air  drainage  in  a  country  like  this,  where 
water  is  so  handy?  Why  part  with  the  very 
comfortable  arrangements  now  in  use  ? " 
Those  who  so  speak  arc  in  a  fool's  paradise, 
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and  need  to  be  told  that  it  is  admitted  by  the 
most  competent  authorities  that  water  is  a 
speciaUy  danjgerous  vehicle  for  the  removal  of 
those  impurities  which  must  be  got  rid  of, 
if  the  claims  of  health  and  decent^  are  to 
be  duly  provided  for. 

To  Captain  Liemur  belougs  the  merit  of 
Tevolutionising  all  our  ideas  as  to  town 
drainage,  of  managiDg  it  on  a  new  prin- 
ciple, and  of  giving  effect  to  that  prin- 
ciple by  the  employment  of  an  agent  com- 
moner even  than  water,  found  everywhere 
and  always,  and  costing  nothing — die  air, 
in  shof  t. 

We  shall  seek  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of 
our  readers  regarding  the  pneumatic  system 
by  giving  a  sucdnct  and  not  too  technical 
explanation  of  its  nature. 

In  order  that  our  observations  may  be  pre- 
sented to  our  readers  methodically,  we 
arrange  them  in  the  following  order — (i) 
How  it  is  effected;  (i)  where  it  has  been 
carried  out;  (3)  why  it  should  be  introduced 
into  this  country. 

I.  We  did  not  require  Captain  Liemur 
to  tell  us  that  a  vacuum  being  produced,  the 
air  or  water  in  a  pipe  might  be  made  to  rush 
towards  the  place  deprived  of  air.  His  merit 
consists  in  so  applying  the  motive  power  thus 
producible,  that,  by  means  of  pneumatic 
draught  alone,  the  drainage  of  a  single  house, 
or  of  all  the  houses  in  a  great  dty,  can  be 
effected  thoroughly,  speedily,  and  without 
annoyance  to  any  one,  and  all  this  so  eco- 
nomically as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  any 
community.  This  is  not  all.  He  so  utilises 
the  fsecal  matter  thus  procured  that  it  yields 
a  revenue  so  large  as  toon  to  repay  the  cost 
of  introducing  his  system,  and  hat^orih  a 
large  annual  income. 

(i.)  His  first  axiom  is,  that  the  object  of 
town  drainage  shall  be,  not  the  mere  removal 
of  filth,  but  also  the  keeping  pure  of  the  air,  the 
soil,  and  the  subsoil  water,  and  the  maintain- 
ing of  this  last  at  a  permanendy  Igw  level. 
He  insists  that  all  this  shall  be  done  without 
additional  burdens  to  ratepayers;  which, 
disliked  by  all,  are  especially  hard  upon  the 
working  classes.  He  denounces  the  injustice 
of  forcing  them  to  use  water-closets,  costly  in 
purchase,  and  costlier  to  maintain,  for  in  the 
houses  of  the  working  classes  they  are  subject 
to  as  many  disasters  as  a  timepiece  In  the 
hands  of  children.  The  remedy  is — abandon 
water  for  the  removal  of  sewage,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  old  method  of  collecting  all 
city  filth  in  one  sewer,  and  floating  it  away 
somewhere :  in  the  end  it  is  sure  to  be  an 
annoyance  to  man,  beast,  and  fish,  because 


it  spreads  defilement  through  the  air,  the 
land,  and  the  waters.  Call  to  your  aid  the 
blessed  air;  blow,  or  suck,  every  fsecal 
product  of  our  dwellings  into  one  place, 
there  convert  it  into  a  dry  powder,  which 
sell  to  the  agriculturist,  sure  to  welcome 
"  quidfadat  Iteias  segetes"  as  Virgil  has  it. 

Step  the  first  is  to  bring  order  into  the 
present  sewer  chaos  of  all  that  is  abominable. 
Its  contents  are  dassified  and  treated  sepa- 
rately. The  sewers  proper  are  bx  water 
drainage  only,  and  are  devoted  to  house, 
kitchen,  and  rain  water.  In  towns  already 
having  sewers,  these  are  employed.  All  ex- 
crcmentitious  matter,  and  all  fiitty  products 
of  kitchen  ^nks,  are  kept  out  of  the  common 
sewer  by  arrangements  alike  ingenious, 
simple,  and  effective. 

The  waste  products  of  industry  are  also 
exduded  from  the  common  sewers,  unless 
purified  at  the  cost  of  the  person  to  whom 
they  belong.  Of  course  this  requirement 
raises  a  host  of  interested  opponents.  In 
our  presence  Captain  Liemur  was  asked, 
"  How  comes  it  that  your  system  is  not  yet 
adopted  at  Berlin,  which  so  much  requires 
it  ?  "  Here  is  the  animated  reply  : — "  For 
reasons  quite  independent  of  the  system. 
When  manufacturers  and  others,  accustomed 
to  convey  everything  into  the  sewcis,  came 
to  comprehend  that  this  could  no  loiter  be 
permitted,  they  became  very  angry,  shook 
their  fists  in  my  face,  and  said,  'We  will 
see  you  hanged  first ! '  "  We  can  well  be- 
lieve it  1  Interfere  with  a  man's  right  to 
enrich  himself  to  the  annoyance  of  his  ndgh- 
bour,  and  he  is  very  likely  to  swear  at  you, 
and  to  continue  the  annoyance  if  he  dare ! 
When,  therefore,  the  Liemur  system  has  the 
collateral  advantage  of  restraining  human 
selfishness,  and  forcing  pollutionists  to 
remedy,  as  far  as  possible,  the  nuisances 
they  create,  the  public  have  a  powerful  in- 
terest in  wishing  for  its  adoption.  For  the 
reasons  already  indicated  the  general  sew- 
age of  a  Liemurised  town  is  treated  by  it* 
self.  The  pipes  conveying  to  the  sewers 
the  refuse  liquids  of  trade  and  manufacture 
are  provided  with  a  slight  bend,  which 
always  contains  some  of  the  water  flowing 
off;  and  on  it  a  short  tube  is  erected,  reach- 
ing to  the  pavement,  and  through  this  tube 
the  Inspector  of  Nuisances  can  at  any  time 
take  a  sample  for  examination.  If  not  toler- 
ably pure,  the  person  producing  the  nuisance 
can  at  once  be  interdicted. 

(z.)  The  subsoil  drainage  is  effected  by 
small  agricultural  drain  pipes,  laid  at  a  higher 
level  than  the  sewer  itself  and  discharging 
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(^.)  All  ffecal  matter,  and  the  fatty  and 
sedunentaiy  products  of  kitchen  sinks,  are 
removed  by  a.  separate  system  of  pipes ;  the 
peculiarity  of  which  is,  that  air  pressure  is 
used  instead  of  water. 

This  peculiarity  of  the  system  is  carried 
ont  thus : — In  the  town  to  be  drained,  a 
central  building  is  provided  containing  two 
or  three  air'^urap  engines,  the  ag^gate  horse 
power  being  such  as  is  required  far  working 
purposes  only,  and  the  division  into  two  or 
three  engines  is  for  convenience  in  case 
of  cleaning,  repairs,  or  accident.  Under  this 
building  are  air-tight,  cast-ipn  reservoirs, 
towards  which,  as  to  a  common  centre,  all 
fsecal  matter  is  sucked.  These  tanks  are  con- 
nected by  pipes  with  other  tanks  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  principal  streets,  so  as  to 
command  areas  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  acres. 
Pipes  are  laid  along  the  streets  leading  to  the 
tanks,  to  act  as  "  mains,"  and  from  these  mains 
other  pipes  branch  off  right  and  left  to  the 
houses,  where  they  are  connected  with  the 
closets  and  other  receptacles  to  be  drained. 
Every  tank  has  thus  as  many  mains  as  there 
are  streets  leading  to  it.  Each  main,  with 
its  branches,  is,  however,  as  to  its  drainage 
action,  a  distinct  and  independent  arrange- 
ment, and  has  a  stop-cock  for  itself,  at  its 
junction  with  the  street  tank. 

When  a  vacuum  is  made  in  the  tank, 
and  the  stop-cock  of  any  one  of  its  mains  is 
Opened,  all  the  closet  pi^es  connected  with 
that  main  are  emptied  simultaneously,  and 
their  contents  conveyed  into  the  tank.  Ex- 
perience demonstrates  that  a  simultaneous 
action  is  obtained  even  through  mains  nine 
hundred  feet  long.  One  tank  can  thus  serve 
for  draining  all  houses  within  a  radius  of  that 
length,  equal  to  an  area  of  about  fifty  acres ; 
so  that,  other  circumstances  permitting,  towns 
may  be  divided  into  drainage  compartments 
of  about  that  extent,  each  of  them  being 
practically  independent  of  the  others,  just  as 
each  main  pipe  of  a  tank  is  independent  of 
every  other. 

One  main  pipe  operates  on  a  number  of 
houses,  one  tank  on  several  main  pipes,  and 
one  central  engine  on  numerous  tanks.  The 
central  pipes,  however,  serve  not  only  for 
communicating  the  vacuum  to  the  various 
tanks,  but  also  for  conveying  their  contents 
to  the  central  engine  buildbgs,  after  the 
several  main  pipes  have  all  contributed  their 
quota: . 

The  system  is  manipulated  thus : — The  air- 
pump  engine  maintains   during  the  day  a 


three-quarter  vacuum  in  certain  central  reser- 
voirs below  the  floor  of  the  building,  and  at 
the  same  time  in  the  central  pipes.  Work- 
men, perambulating  the  town,  visit  each  tank 
Ance  a  day.  To  drain  the  houses  com- 
manded by  one  tank,  they  open  alternately 
the  connecting  cock  of  the  central  pipe  and 
the  stop-cock  of  any  main  pipe ;  the  first  to 
obtain  a  vacuum  in  the  tank,  the  second  to 
utilise  this  by  emptying  the  closet  pipes  con- 
nected with  that  particular  main.  After  all 
the  mains  of  the  tanks  in  question  have  been 
operated  upon,  and  their  contents  collected 
in  the  tank,  the  workman  turns  the  discharge- 
cock,  in  order  to  send  die  whole  mass  to 
the  central  building  for  immediate  conversion 
into  poudrette. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  the  ^tem  is  this. 
In  the  whole  netw(»k  of  pipes  there  is  not, 
except  the  cocks  referred  to,  a  single  valve  or 
other  movable  mechanism  which  is  expected 
to  do  something  when  the  pneumatic  force 
is  applied.  All  parts  of  the  arrangement 
are  fixed  and  immovable.  Hence  there  is 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order  ra:  to  necessitate 
costly  repairs ;  and  when  thesie  are  needed 
they  are  effected  with  ease.  In  proof  of  this, 
and  of  the  care  with  which  every  detail  of 
the  system  has  been  elaborated,  it  deserves 
to  be  noted  that  in  all  the  places  where  it 
has  been  introduced  the  utmost  satisfaction 
is  expressed. 

In  an  article  like  this,  intended  for  general 
readers,  it  is  not  desirable  that  we  should 
give  a  detailed  account  of  the  pneumadc 
closet  invented  by  Captain  Liemur.  Those 
accustomed  to  the  present  system  may  still 
employ  water,  at  the  additional  cost  of  is,  Sd. 
per  head.  But  in  the  pneumatic  closet  recom- 
mended for  general  use  not  a  drop  of  water 
is  employed.  Nevertheless,  the  result  is  most 
satisfactory,  dierc  being  nothing  in  any  way 
offensive.  The  vacuum  having  been  made 
in  the  street  tank,  communication  is  effected 
with  the  closet,  and  at  once  the  contents  depart 
as  easily  and  completely  as  by  the  mechanism 
now  in  use.  In  a  second  all  is  still,  and  the 
most  timid  and  fastidious  can  raise  no  objec- 
tion, iesthetic  or  otherwise.  What  an  improve- 
ment on  existing  arrangements ! 

The  treatment  of  the  fxcal  matter  thus 
procured  is  the  culminating  point  of  the 
Liemur  system,  and  promises  to  be  of  the 
highest  importance  to  agriculture. 

The  process  is  as  follows.  Captain  Liemur 
utilises  the  waste  steam  of  his  air-pump 
engines,  which  still  contains  91  per  cent,  of 
the  heat  imparted  to  it.  Having  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  105  degrees  Cent.,  it  is  passed 
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tliroufih  a  Green's  economiser  in  the  chlmDCy 
of  the  boiler,  and  thus  super-heated  to  about 
115  degrees  Cent.  The  steam  is  then  con- 
ducted through  copper  cylinders  revolving  in 
troughs  full  of  fxcal  matter,  with  a  thin  layer 
of  which,  on  the  lower  side,  they  are  covered. 

This  layer  is  exposed  to  a  drying  heat  of 
1 15  degrees  Cent. ;  but  this  temperature 
being  rather  low  for  evaporation,  the  revolv- 
ing cylinders  are  housed  in  air-tight  reser- 
voirs, communicating  with  the  air-pump 
engine,  so  that  the  outer  surface  of  the  cylin- 
der and  the  thin  layer  of  faecal  matter  are 
exposed  on  the  outside  to  a  J-vacuum,  while 
Ihe  inside  is  heated  to  115  degrees  Cent. 
The  resulting  evaporation  is  so  rapid  that 
the  fluid  fascal  matter  is  converted  into 
a  dry  crust  before  the  cylinder  has  com- 
pleted its  revolution.  By  a  stationary  knife, 
])laced  nearly  under  the  cylinder,  and  parallel 
with  it,  the  powder  is  scraped  o^  into  a  long 
box,  which  stands  on  wheels,  and  can  be 
readily  removed.  How  the  vapours  from 
one  evaporation  axe  made  to  serve  for  the 
purposes  of  a  second  evaporation,  and  the 
vapours  of  the  second  for  a  third  evapora- 
tion, thus  giving  a  great  economy  of  heat, 
would  take  up  too  much  room  to  describe ; 
but  we  may  say  that  in  a  town  of  mode- 
rate density  as  to  population,  the  waste 
steam  thus  used  is  amply  sufficient  to  con- 
vert alt  the  undiluted  faecal  matter  into 
poudrette  without  any  further  cost  for  fuel. 
The  same  principle  of  evaporation  is  used 
extensively  in  sugar  refining. 

The  process,  then,  is  this.  The  contents 
of  the  street  tanks  having  arrived  in  the 
central  tanks,  as  shown  by  a  float  indicator, 
they  are  at  once,  and  without  contact  with 
the  atmosphere,  conveyed  to  a  tank  where 
they  are  mixed  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid, 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  nitrogen  during  evapo- 
ration, and  thence  they  pass  to  the  drying 
apparatus  to  be  turned  into  poudrette.  By 
the  time  this  operation  is  effected  a  new 
quantity  of  fsecal  fluid  has  arrived  from 
another  reservoir,  and  the  process  is  re- 
peated. The  two  operations  may  go  on 
together  the  whole  day,  so  that  in  the  even- 
ing all  offensive  products  ate  converted 
into  a  ])owder,  ready  to  be  packed  in  bags  or 
barrels,  and  forthwith  sent  to  market.  Look- 
ing at  it,  and  being  told  by  Captain  Liemur 
the  singular  process  by  which  it  had  been  so 
sjiecdily  produced,  we  could  hardly  believe 
our  own  eyes. 

Having  thus  described  the  modus  operandi, 
let  us  now  look  at  the  Liemur  system  in 
actual  operation. 


IL  We  have  discussed  how,\tt  us  now  tell 
our  readers  where  it  is  carried  out,  either  in 
part.  Or  in  all  its  divisions — that  is,  including 
Liernur  subsoil  drains  and  impervious  com- 
mon sewers,  along  with,  the  pneumatic  ar- 
rangements, and  the  manufacture  of  pou.- 
drette. 

Modesty  in  defining  the  bounds  of  the 
possible  should  be  the  characteristic  of 
philosophers — nowadays  especially,  when  the 
marvels  of  science  and  the  achievements  of 
engineering  are  so  astonishing.  Neverthe- 
lei£,  the  pneumatic  system,  when  under  dis- 
cussion by  the  sanitary  section  of  a  certain 
Philosophical  Society,  was  thus  spoken  of  by 
a  gentleman  having  an  expensive  scheme  of 
his  own  for  the  drainage  of  one  of  the 
greatest  cities  of  the  kingdom  : — "  After  all 
the  noise  which  had  been  made,  the  simple 
truth  was,  there  was  not  a  single  place  where 
at  present  it  was  successfully  carried  out. 
Jt  was  like  the  showman,  always  going  to 
begin  i  but  it  was  long  of  beginning.  He  ji 
had  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  utter  at^urdity  |j 
of  the  scheme." 

We  hope  this  incredulous  engineer  will 
not  be  too  much  disconcerted  by  what  we 
are  now  to  relate.  He  is  not  the  fiist  who 
has  obstructed  human  welfare,  by  denounc- 
ing as  impracticable  that  which  was  actually 
doing  good  service. 

The  pneumatic  system  has  been  for  some 
years  in  operation  at  Amsterdam,  Leiden, 
Prag,  Bhinn,  and  Olmiitz.  It  was  ex- 
hibited in  operation  at  the  Vienna  Exhibi- 
tion of  1S73,  was  most  favourably  reported 
on  by  the  International  Medical  Congress, 
and  was  inspected  by  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  who  knighted  Captain  Liemur,  in 
recognition  of  the  merits  of  his  invention. 
Tlie  system,  in  all  its  parts,  has  been  adopted 
by  St  Petersburg,  Dordrecht,  and  Winter- 
thur,  the  aggregate  population  of  these 
three  towns  being  no  less  than  646,000. 
Moreover,  Captain  LJemur  has  been  con- 
sulted as  to  draining  pneumatically  Milan 
and  Naples,  and  is  in  correspondence  with 
the  authorities  of  several  great  towns  in  this 
country;  and,  while  we  write,  our  enter- 
prising neighbours,  Messrs.  Laird,  are  con- 
structing the  pneumatic  apparatus  for  their 
linen  factory  in  the  county  town  of  Forfar. 
We  have  also,  privately,  been  told  of  the 
large  sums  agreed  to  be  given  for  permission 
to  use  the  successful  inventions  of  Captain 
Liemui  in  Holland,  Bohemia,  and  in  Great 
Britain. 

Instead  of  relating  what  has  been  done  in 
several  places,  we  shall  make  special  mention 
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of  Amsterdam,  where,  the  diftieiilties  to  be 
overcome  were  unusually  great,  as  appears 
from  the  following  sketch  by  the  lively  pen 
of  the  author  of  "  The  R<^  Roy  on  the 
Zuidcr  Zee  : "  — 

"The  town  of  Amsterdam  is  all  built  on 
piles,  and  the  houses  lean  hither  and  thithi 
as  the  soft  foundation  yields  to  centuries  of 
pressure.  The  tall  crooked  gables  seer 
bolster  up  each  other :  they  have  not  room 
to  fall.  The  canals  are  for  roads  and  drains, 
a  wretched  barbarism.  Sanitary  laws  are 
laughed  out  of  countenance.  Few  people 
have  seen  more  cities  in  their  wanderings 
than  the  crew  of  the  Jioblioy;  but  this  queer 
old  town  of  Jews  and  Hollanders,  bridges, 
bricks,  and  cigars  is  a  puzzle  to  them  for 
filth." 

Those  desirous  to  know  all  about  the 
filthy  ways — canals  rather — of  Amsterdam, 
should  read  the  very  cleve^  and  interesting 
report  by  the  special  correspondent  of  the 
Smthport  News ;  the  terms  of  whose  com- 
mission were  to  investigate  the  Liemur 
system  from  beginning  to  end,  to  question 
friends  and  foes,  to  witness  results  and 
practical  operations,  where  possible,  in  Am- 
sterdam, Leiden,  and  DordrechL 

The  canals  which  encircle  Amsterdam 
having  long  been  the  common  receptacles 
into  which  the  lazy  Dutchmen  pitched  all 
sorts  of  rubbish,  garbage,  and  excreta,  it  was 
hard  to  get  the  people  to  comprehend  that 
the  Liemur  closets  were  intended  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  last  of  these  only.  Hence 
they  were  loaded  with  very  much  more  than 
the  pneumatic  draught  could  be  expected  to 
remove.  Yet,  such  is  its  power,  that  minor 
objects,  as  old  shoes,  rats,  &c.,  found  their 
w&y  to  the  tanks.  In  one  of  them  was  found 
a  valuable  dessert  plate,  which,  having  been 
chipped  by  a  fall,  was  thrown  into  the  pneu- 
matic closet  by  a  terrified  maid-servant,  vainly 
hoping  that  her  mishap  would  in  it  be  as 
effectually  hidden  as  in  the  canal. 

The  new  system  was  violently  and  per- 
sistently  opposed  by  a  pragmatical  Alderman 
Tindal,  who  took  it  upon  him  to  discontinue 
as  unnecessary  a  certain  pipe,  forming  an 
essential  part  of  the  apparatus.  The  result 
was  the  production  of  an  odour  so  unspeak- 
able that  a  horrified  Englishman  wrote  home, 
savagely  denouncing  the  pneumatic  process 
as  embodying  the  abominations  of  all  bad 
modes  of  treating  sewage.  When  the  said 
pipe  was  in  its  proper  place,  a  party  of 
English  gentlemen  witnessing  the  same 
operation  found  it  as  harmless  as  the  filling 
of  as  much  dean  water  would  have  been. 


M.  Bergsma,  chief  clerk  of  Public  Works, 
Amsterdam,  declares  that  where  Captain 
Liernur's  plans  have  been  carried  out  to  the 
letter  there  has  been  no  failure  whatever. 
So  convinced  U  he  of  the  superiority  of  the 
system  to  every  other,  that  he  petitioned  that 
it  might  be  applied  to  his  own  house  and 
neighbourhood.  Mr.  Kalff,  director  of  Public 
'Works  at  Amsterdam,  in  his  report  to  the 
Common  Council  in  1874,  recommending 
the  extension  of  the  system  to  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  of  its  inhabitants,  declares 
that  in  the  history  of  applied  science  there 
never  has  been  an  invention  which  in  so 
short  a  time  has  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of 
perfection.  The  civic  authorities  certify  that 
with  the  practical  efficiency  and  the  sanitary 
effects  of  the  pneumatic  system  they  are 
completely  satisfied.  Knowing  that  a  pecu- 
niary gain  was  also  anticipated,  but  that 
actually,  as  yet,  in  Amsterdam  there  has 
been  none,  its  enemies  glory  over  Liemur, 
and  impeach  his  veracity.  Quite  unreason- 
able, however.  The  fault  is  in  themselves,  and 
he  can  afford  to  wait  until  the  scientific, 
sanitary,  and  economic  education  of  the  good 
folks  of  Amsterdam  is  so  advanced  as  to 
lead  them  to  do  as  Liemur  bids  them,  and 
provide  sinks  for  their  house  slops.  At 
present  they  carry  out  his  views  partially, 
and  allow  the  collected  excreta  to  be  mixed 
with  water  and  other  superfluous  ingredients 
to  the  extent  of  two-diirds.  Farmers,  of 
course,  are  shy  of  having  much  to  do  with 
such  comparatively  bulky  and  worthless  stuff, 
which  must  be  used  at  once  or  become  value- 
less. When  reduced  into  a  portable  form, 
according  to  the  Liemur  process  fully  carried 
oat,  the  sewage  of  the  great  city  of  Amster- 
dam will  assuredly  yield  large  pecuniary 
profits,  in  addition  to  the  important  sanitary 
advantages  confessedly  realised.  These 
must  be  striking,  seeing  that  people  of  the 
highest  intelligence  congratulate  themselves 
on  living  in  a  quarter  of  Amsterdam  in  which 
pneumatic  drainage  is  in  use. 

Moreover,  the  commission  from  Winter- 
thur,  in  Switzerland,  in  their  report  of  De- 
cember, 1873,  write  thus: — "In' spite  of  (he 
antipathy  of  some  men  in  power,  in  spite  of 
the  defective  and  irregular  management,  the 
system  steadily  gains  ground  in  Amsterdam." 
It  is  thus  manifest  that  with  those  who  talk 
of  its  failure  there,  "  the  wish  is  father  to  the 
thought."  It  must  be  added,  that  the  town 
of  Winterthur  has  adopted  the  whole  of  the 
Liemur  system. 

Its  advantages  are  more  visible  in  Leiden, 
although  even  there  it  is  as  yet  being  carried 
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on  under  unfavourable  conditions,  which  will 
be  removed  when  the  whole  town  has  been 
Liemurised.  Last  year  the  pecuniary  gam 
from  four  districts,  after  payment  of  all 
expenses,  was  only  ;£26 ;  on  an  estimated 
expenditure,  in  cost  of  plant,  engineers'  com- 
mission, &c.,  of  ^3|Ooo.  The  manure  was 
sold  at  the  rate  of  2s.  ^li.  for  each  individual, 
whereas  it  is  estimated  that  the  fsecal 
products  of  each  individual  are  worth  from 
six  to  ten  shillings  a  year.  Well,  that  is 
something,  whereas  the  anti-Liemiwists  de- 
clare that  the  pecuniary  profit  will  be  nil. 
Moreover,  the  value  of  the  manure  has 
already  largely  risen.  Last  year  it  advanced 
twenty-five  per  cent, :  the  contractor  gave 
IS.  instead  of  91/.  per  barrel.  Of  what 
other  manure  can  this  be  said?  So  that 
when  things  are  better  managed,  it  may 
be  reasonably  expected  that  the  pecuniary 
result  will  be  amply  remunerative.  Even 
now  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  declare  "it 
is  a  matter  of  certainty  that  all  expenses 
will  be  repaid,  and  our  capital  returned." 

A  very  striking  evidence  of  the  value  of 
the  Liemur  system  is  found  in  the  fact  of 
its  having  been  adopted  in  all  its  parts  by 
the  poor  and  decayed  town  of  Dordrecht, 
with  a  population  of  twenty-six  thousand. 
Mr.  Van  der  Kloos,  a  gentleman  of  high 
attainments,  a  distinguished  engineer,  and 
tlie  director  of  Public  Works,  being  asked  his 
candid  opinion  of  the  Liemur  system,  made 
tliis  reply  : — "  i  consider  it  tedinically  and 
sanitarily  perfect,  and  financially  I  have  the 
best  hope  of  it"  And  so  have  we ;  for  a 
friend  writes  to  us,  "The  Poudrette  works 
at  Dordrecht  are  now  in  permanent  Opera- 
tion, and  are  a  complete  success.  They  com- 
menced formally  on  13th  May.  Liemur  is 
jubilant  in  the  extreme."  This  fact  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  financial  aspect  of 
the  (question.  The  farmer  who  sees  poudrette 
will,  we  are  confident,  be  eager  to  buy  it. 

III.  The /wzc  and  the  K'Aff'f  of  the  Liemur 
system  having  been  now  described,  we  have 
still  a  few  words  to  say  as  to  why  it  should 
be  introduced  into  this  country. 

It  comes  before  us  claiming  to  have  solved 
the  difficult  problem  of  satisfying  at  once 
the  interests  of  agriculture  and  of  the  public 
health.  The  value  of  poudrette  to  the 
farmer  is  proved.  Sir  Philip  Rose,  fiart, 
sent  a  sample  of  it  for  analysis  to  Professor 
Sibson,  whose  report  is  as  follows : — 

"Moisture  15.34;  nitrogenized  organic 
matter  and  salts  of  ammonia  (containing 
nitrogen  8.30 ;  equal  to  ammonia  10.08) 
64.13;  phosphates  and  oxide  of  iron  (con- 


taining phosphoric  acid  equal  to  phosphate 
of  lime  3.14)  5.40 ;  alkaline  salts,  &a,  11,13  J 
insoluble  matter  3.80 — total  roo.  This  is 
an  excellent  manure,  containing  no  less  than 
ten  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  with  three  of 
phosphates  and  other  comtituents  of  lesser 
value.  It  is  superior  to  any  sewage  manures 
or  similar  products  now  in  the  market.  This 
sample  is  very  suitable  as  a  com  maniure, 
and  for  all  purposes  for  which  guano  and 
other  ammoniacal  manures  are  commonly 
employed." 

Another  sample,  sent  to  be  analyzed  by 
Professor  Voelcker,  was  found  to  contain 
nitrogen  9.35,  equal  to  ammonia  11.35.  ^^ 
estimates  its  value  to  the  maniu'e  merchant 
at  ;£8  lor.  per  ton. 

Mr.  Arthur  Angell,  F.R'.M.S.,  public  analyst 
for  the  county  of  Hants,  values  poudrette  made 
by  him  upon  the  Liernur  principle  at  £1 1  or 
jji  a  per  ton. 

The  effect  of  the  new  system  on  the  public 
health  is  of  the  highest  importance.  The  in- 
crease of  mortality  from  diphtheria,  cholera, 
and  diarrhoea,  appears  coincident  with  the 
extension  of  the  present  system.  In  the 
five  years  183S-41,  when  water-closets  were 
comparatively  few,  the  average  mortality 
from  these  diseases,  per  million  per  annum, 
in  England  and  Wales,  was  29$.  In  1S47, 
London  was  compelled  to  drain  by  sewers, 
and  other  towns  followed  its  example.  These 
sewage  diseases  increased  enormously,  as  is 
demonstrated  by  these  figures  taken  from  the 
Registrar-General's  returns  : — During  each 
quinquennial  period  from  1847,  there  is  a 
most  significant  increase,  which  in  that  of 
i367.i87iatCains  this  frightful  amount,  1,283. 
Typhoid  fever,  killing  from  15,000  to  iS,ooo 
every  year,  is  also  by  all  modem  investigators 
traced  to  excremental  pollution.  Scarlet 
fever,  partly  attributed  to  the  same  cause, 
produced  in  1838-42  a  mortality  of  63,000, 
which,  in  1867-72,  mounts  up  to  112,963  ! 
Till  1851  there  was  not  a  single  case  of  diph- 
theria ;  and  Mr.  Simon,  in  his  report  to  the 
Privy  Council,  asks  why  this  disease,  which 
over-ran  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
since  then  has  been  scarcely  heard  of,  should 
recently  have  become  a  formidable  disease 
in  this  country  ?  Dr.  Fergus,  of  Glasgow, 
believes  the  answer  to  be  simply  this- — "we 
have  been  drinking  water  and  breathing  air 
contaminated  by  excretal  matter  in  a  state  of 
decomposition."  Dr.  Lyon  Piayfair,  M.P., 
in  his  recent  address  to  the  Medical  Congress 
at  Edinburgh,  having  alluded  to  two  cases  of 
water  pollution  in  London,  the  water  being 
introduced  in  cream  and  milk,  observes  that 
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when  excr^mentitious  matter  is  introduced 
into  the  human  system  as  a  fluid,  though  the 
contagium  is  not  soluble,  it  seems  more 
certain  in  its  effects  than  when  respired  as 
air.  Of  this,  while  we  write,  we  are  fur- 
nished with  a  remaikable  proof.  The  health 
of  a  family  in  a  rural  locality  having  long 
been  unsatisfactory,  the  water  forming  the 
only  supply  of  the  household  was  analysed. 
It  is  pronounced  highly  dangerous,  owing  to 
the  well  being  polluted  by  a  sewer  drain. 
And  yet  the  family  physician  never  seems 
to  have  suspected  why  his  patients  were 
suffering. 

And  then  the  dreadful  cost  of  the  water- 
system  of  sewage  which  has  had  so  much  to  do 
in  killing  us  t  Since  1846,  London  alone 
has  spent  thirty  millions  sterling:* 

What  a  different  story  shall  we  have  to  tell 
when  London,  LJverpooI,  Edinburgh,  and 
Glasgow,  and  other  centres  of  population,  are 
drained  pneumatically  1  The  saving  of  water 
will,  assuredly,  be  worth  considering :  the 
saving  of  human  life  and  health,  not  to  be 
estimated  by  a  money  price,  will,  we  are  per- 
suaded, be  manifest.  However  noxious  the 
exaeta,  treated  separately  by  the  Liemur 
system,  they  cannot  possibly  be  injurious. 
From  ^e  moment  they  leave  the  closets  till 
converted  into  a  dry  powder  they  are  shut  up 
in  air-tight  vessels.  Their  liquid  ingredients, 
having  been  evaporated  and  again  condensed, 
return  to  the  streams  as  distilled,  and  conse- 
quently pure  water.  The  gaseous  products 
of  the  evaporation,  still  possibly  laden  with 
disease-germs,  are  blown,  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  air  sucked  out  of  the  tubes  and  pipes, 
into  the  fireplace  of  the  boiler  and  burned. 
It  is  indeed  hard  to  conceive  that  a  typhoid 
germ  can  survive  such  a  £ery  ordeal,  pre- 
ceded by  exposure  to  sulphunc  acid  in  the 
poudrette  part  of  the  process.  It  is,  therefore, 
most  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  pneumatic  system  will  be  an 
era  in  the  annals  of  hygiene.  Such  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  Medical  Inspectors 
of  Holland.  The  civic  authorities  of  Leiden 
certify  that  already  the  health  of  the  worst 
part  of  their  city  is  improved,  and  that  the 
improvement  of  their  physical  condition  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  change  for  the  better 
in  the  habits  of  the  people. 

Finally,  the  pollution  of  rivers,  streams, 
and  estuaries,  will  be  in  a  great  measure  pre- 
vented, to  the  satisfaction  of  man,  beast,  and 
fish.  For  although  we  have  spoken  princi- 
pally of  the  pneumatic  system  with  reference 


*  Enpp'i  "  Sewage  QuHlkm,"  1 


to  putrescible  matter,  we  must  not  forget  that 
Captain  Liemur  attends  to  the  whole  drainage 
of  a  town.  He  prevents  any  street  detritus 
entering  the  sewers,  and  causing  siltmg  up 
either  in  them  or  in  the  river.  Where 
required,  he  purifies  by  a  simple  filtration 
process  the  house  and  the  rain  water,  which 
alone  are  allowed  to  enter  the  common 
sewer ;  and  when  sewers  do  not  exist,  he 
provides  his  own  improved  sewers  with 
separate  subsoil  drainage,  which  together 
are  only  half  as  costly  as  those  now  in  use. 
The  details  of  these  various  arrangements 
we  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  enter 
upon.  They  ate  greatly  needed.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1867,  masses  of  sewer-poisoned 
fish  were  found  along  the  shores  of  lakes 
Constance  and  Geneva.  The  last  salmon 
caught  in  the  once-silver  Thames  was 
in  1824.  The  salmon-producing  rivers  of 
Scotland  are,  in  many  instances,  shamefully 
defiled.  Perusal  erf  the  evidence  given 
to  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  Tweed  Fisheries  Acts  makes 
us  wonder  that  fish  are  still  to  be  caught  in 
the  Tweed,  the  Teviot,  the  Ettrick,  the  Jed, 
the  Gala,  seeing  that,  apparently,  not  a 
factory  on  their  banks  is  provided  with  a 
filtering  tank  for  the  interception  of  what  is 
fatal  to  fish. 

When  this  piscicultuial  folly  brings  along 
with  it  danger  to  the  health  and  life  of  human 
beings  and  domestic  animals — when  river  pol- 
lution is  certain  discomfort,  and  too  probably 
an  accelerated  death  rate — it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  reasonable  and  religiously-disposed 
people  will  be  prompted  at  once  seriously  to 
mquire  whether  byadopting  pneumatic  drain- 
age we  shall  cease  to  be  chargeable  with  the 
suicidal  folly  of  robbing  the  soil  of  the  manure 
which  we  cast  into  sewers,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  its  purity,  so  that  we  breathe  with  diffi- 
culty and  perish  prematurely  amid  filth 
which  we  have  not  yet  learned  how  safely  to 
remove.  Holland  for  many  a  year  was  our 
instructor  in  hydraulic  works.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  much  fen-iand  in  the  eastern 
counties  of  England  was  drained  by  Dutch 
labour  directed  by  Dutch  engineers. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  Capuin  Liemur,  a  Hollander,  has 
invented  what  is  expected,  in  the  opinion  of 
his  countrymen,  to  prove  the  sewerage  system 
of  the  future ;  seeing  that  it  is  simple,  marvel- 
lously efficient,  and  within  the  reach  of  all 
willing  to  incur  a  moderate  expenditure  for 
the  alt-important  object  of  lessening  pre- 
ventable mortality;  the  amount  of  which  is 
among  the  greatest  of  our  sins. 
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We  invite  attention  to  these  vigorous  1 
words  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  I 
from  Southport :— "  At  Dordrecht  my  labours  ■ 
came  to  an  end.  I  had  seen  all  that  Hollimd 
had  to  shoiv  in  the  form  of  public  applica- 
tions of  the  Liemur  System.  I  had  obtained  . 
opinions,  official  and  private,  as  to  its  merits 
and  demerits,  I  had  traced  its  rise  and 
development,  and  /  was  convinced  that  its 
HtiiverscU  application  was  only  a  matter  of 
time.  That  it  will  supersede  all  other  modes 
of  dealing  with  sewage  of  every  description  I 
am  assured,  for   it  has    all  the  elements   of 


victory,  and  the  ethers  are  ail  suffering  from 
ignominious  defeat.  There  is  not  a  town,  j 
village,  or  city  in  Europe  that  is  unatflicted 
with  some  form  of  zymotic  disease,  and  that 
is  nature's  declaration  that  imperfect  drainage 
is  her  abomination,  and  under  her  ban." 

D.   ESDAILE,   D.D. 

P.S. — Those  desirous  of  further  informa- 
tion should  apply  to  Adam  Scott,  Esq.,  S2i , 
Gresham  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  London, 
as  we  cannot  again  reply  to  numerous  cor- 
respondents. D.  K 
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v.— THE  CROWN  OF  THORNS. 

ALL  who  have  written  on  the  Natural 
History  of  Palestine  tell  us  that  Ihomy 
plants  are  abundant  and  very  various  in  that 
country.*  It  may  be  that  this  various  thorny 
growth  is  more  abundant  there  now,  t  atter  ages 
of  neglect  and  bad  government,  than  was  the 
case  in  older  days,  as  when  the  Hebrews 
themselves  were  prosperous,  and  every  man 
dwelt  "  under  his  vine  and  his  fig-tree,"  or 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  which  was  also 
the  time  of  Christ,  when  all  the  country  was 
thickly  peopled  and  well  cultivated. 

Still  it  seems  evident  that  this  tendency  to 
the  production  of  thorny  plants  belongs  in- 
herently to  the  Holy  Land.  Indications  of 
this  fact  meet  us  everywhere,  in  both  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New.  In  the  first 
parable  of  Scripture — 01"  first  fable,  if  we  pre- 
fer so  to  call  it — the  bramble  is  conspicuous,  t 
This  kind  of  growth  furnishes  the  prophets 
with  the  imagery  of  some  of  their  admonitory 
predictions,  fiius  in  Isaiah,  "  I  will  lay  my 
vinej^rd  waste :  it  shall  not  be  pruned  nor 
digged  :  but  there  shall  come  up  briers  and 
thorns."  And  again,  "Thorns  shall  come  up 
in  her  palaces,  brambles  in  her  fortresses. "§ 
So  also  with  the  imagery  that  gives  life  to 
precepts  and  exhortations  :  "  Son  of  man,  be 
not  afraid  of  them,  neither  of  their  words, 
though  briers  and  thorns  be  with  lhee."]|  So, 
to  turn  to  the  New  Testament,  in  our  Lord's 
jiroverbs :  "  Of  thorns  men  do  not  gather  figs, 
nor  of  a  bramble-bush  gather  they  grapes.'II 
And  in  His  parables — if  indeed  we  can  dis- 
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tinguish  between  His  proverbs  and  His  para- 
bles— "Some  seed  fell  among  thorns,  ami 
the  thorns  sprung  up  with  it  and  choked  it ; 
. ,  .thatwhich  fell  among  thorns  are  they,  which, 
when  they  have  heard,  go  forth,  and  are 
choked  with  cares  and  riches  and  pleasures 
of  this  life,  and  bring  no  fruit  to  perfection."*  1 
The  mere  fact  of  the  Crown  of  Thorns  ] 
being  one  of  the  accessories  of  the  Passioft 
arrests  our  attention,  when  we  are  endeavour- 
ing to  follow  in  imagination,  from,  one  point 
to  another,  that  association  of  the  Cross  and 
the  Garden,  which  has  been  taken  as  our 
guiding  thought.  It  was  when  our  first 
parents  were  "  driven  forth  from  the  Garden," 
with  a  flaming  sword  placed  at  the  cast, 
"  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of 
the  tree  of  life  " — it  was  then  that  the  sentence 
was  passed  upon  man  and  upon  the  earth, 
"  Thorns  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to 
thee."t  Thus  thorns  are  the  emblems  of  the 
curse  and  of  separation  from  Paradise ;  and 
we  see  here  in  this  Crown  of  Thoms  the  truth 
symbolically  expressed  that  Christ  took  this 
curse  upon  His  sacred  head,  and  by  His 
Crucifixion  opened  the  way  to  Paradise  again. 
Would  that  those  thoms  of  the  heart,  which 
we  know  so  well,  might  be  eradicated  by  the 
power  of  the  Cross,  so  that  this  heart  might 
become  a  Garden  of  all  holy  thoughts  and 
of  graces  growing  fresh  and  strong  I  Would  ' 
that  we  might  think  with  a  more  customary 
and  reverential  fear  of  the  warning  given  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  concerning  some, 
who  "  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God 
afresh  and  put  Him  to  an  open  shame " — 
with  the  judgment  added  :  "The  earth  which 
beareth  thoms  and  briers  is  rejected,  and 
is  nigh  unto  cursing;  whose  end  is  to  be 
burned !  "J 

•  Luke  Tiii.  ;,  14.        L*  Geo.  iii.  IS.  t  Ileb.  ri.  6,  7. 
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The  antithesis  is  as  strongly  marked  as 
possible  between  the  Garden  and  the  Thom ; 
and  yet  hovr  the  thorn  itself  seems  to  be 
ennobled,  since  the  time  when  that  Crown 
of  shame  and  victory  was  placed  on  the 
brow  of  the  Cracified  Saviour !  The  thorny 
growths  of  the  natural  world  have  an  elo- 
quence since  that  day,  which  tells  us,  not  of 
despair,  but  of  recovery  and  restoration. 

We  must  pass,  however,  from  these  mere 
c;eneral  thoughts  to  a  more  exact  contempla- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  Passion  of  Christ 
which  is  connected  with  the  crown  of  thorns. 
The  holy  task  set  before  us  in  this  course 
of  meditation  is,  by  the  help  of  such  aids  as 
are  within  our  reach,  to  picture  to  ourselves 
the  particulars  6i  that  suffering  and  dis- 
honour. We  have  reached  now  that  part 
of  the  narrative  which  is  most  properly 
named  the  Passion.  The  institution  of  the 
Eucharist,  and  the  agony  in  Gethsemane, 
are  left  behind ;  and  we  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  the  scenes  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  Crucilixian.  That  which  it  is 
best'  to  select,  for  artistic  delineation  and 
for  description,  according  to  the  method 
here  proposed  to  ourselves,  is  evidently  the 
Thorny  Crown. 

Among  the  prickly  growths  of  Palestine, 
which,  as  was  remarked  above,  are  abundant 
and  various,  we  are  not  able  precisely  to  say 
which  was  used  for  the  Crown  of  Thorns. 
Nor,  indeed,  in  itself — as  r^ards  questions 
of  deep  religious  truth — is  this  a  matter  of 
much  moment.  Still,  two  plants  may  be 
named,  which,  in  different  ways,  suggest  to 
us  instructive  thoughts,  and  between  which 
our  choice  must  practically  lie.  Scientific 
descriptions  would,  of  course,  here  be  out  of 
place.  In  this  kind  of  commentary  we  are 
dealing  wjth  Art  rather  than  with  Science. 
One  condition,  however,  must  be  satisfied  by 
the  artist  who  represents  to  the  eye,  whether 
in  drawing  or  in  carving,  the  thom  with 
whicb  Christ  was  crowned.  It  must  have 
been  more  or  less  flexible,  to  admit  of  that 
deliberate  platting,  which  is  named  as  one 
of  the  incidents  of  the  Passion.  Sl  Luke 
docs  not  allude  to  the  subject  at  all.  The 
other  three  Evangelists  specify,  not  only  the 
crown,  but  ^z platting  oi  the  crown.* 

Some  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  true 
"  Christ's  Thom  "  was  a  plant  in  which  the 
leaf  is  more  conspicuous  than  the  prickle — 
the  foliage  being  more  or  less  like  the  foliage 
of  those  plants  whichwere  used  when  garlands 
were  placed  on  the  head,  denoting  joy  or 


victory  or  ro3'aIty.  On  this  view  the  Crown 
of  Thorns  was  simply  or  chiefly  part  of  the 
mockery,  which  was  completed  by  the  red 
cloak  •  of  one  of  those  savage  soldiers  for 
a  kingly  robe,  and  a  worthless  wand  j*  in  con- 
temptuous imitation  of  a  sceptre.  This  is 
the  plant  which  is  figured  on  the  front  of 
this  Communion  Table  in  the  two  panels 
immediately  north  and  south  of  that  which 
is  in  the  centre,  The  thorns  are  not  absent 
from  its  branches;  but  the  leaves  make  a 
greater  show,  and  clearly  they  might  be  well 
adapted  to  be  platted  into  a  wreath  for 
Him  who   was  mocked    as    "  King   of  the 

Others  might  be  more  disposed  to  make 
choice  ofa  different  thom,  the  cruciform  spines 
of  which  are  terrible  in  their  size,  their 
strength,  and  their  sharpness.  No  one  who 
has  ever  seen  the  plant,  and  thought  of  it  in 
connection  with  the  crowning  of  Christ,  can 
ever  foi^et  it.J  This  form  of  growth  has 
been  chosen  for  the  central  panel,  where 
it  is  intermingled  with  grapes§  and  ears  of 
com— for  the  embroidered  cloth,  where  it  is 
interwoven  with  the  palm — and  again  for  the 
upper  part  of  the  retable,  where  it  appears 
once  more  in  combination  with  the  same 
emblems  of  the  Eucharist.  If  this  was  the 
plant  really  used  by  the  soldiers,  then  part  of 
their  purpose  was  to  inflict  pain ;  and  in  that 
lacerated  and  bleeding  brow  we  see  the  bodily 
suffering  of  the  Crucifixion  already  begun. 

The  choice  of  lessons  for  us  fi-om  this 
Crown  of  Thorns  are  the  Christian  bearing  of 
shame  for  Christ's  sake,  and  the  Christian 
bearing  of  pain  for  Christ's  sake.  Or  rather 
we  have  both  lessons  here  in  one.  How 
men  shrink  from  scorn  and  ridicule,  when 
this  trial  comps  on  them  in  the  course  of  a 
religiously-consistent  life!  How  many  have 
sinned  under  this  trial !  How  many  havi; 
absolutely  fallen  away  1  How  hard  to  bear 
is  this  temptation,  especially  to  the  young  1 
If  you,  who  are  reading  this,  are  conscious 
of  the  power  of  such  temptation,  look  to  the 
Saviour's  head,  wreathed  with  these  leaves  of 
mock-royalty,  in  the  midst  of  the  scorn  and 
ridicule  of  the  soldiers ;  and  from  that  sight 
gain  strength  to  be  consistent  and  brave. 
And  if  extreme  pain  be  our  lot,  that  too  is 
no  slight  trial.  We  can  honour  God  by  bear- 
ing it  patiently,  and  by  thanking  Him  in  liie 
midst  of  it;  and  power  to  do  this  comes  in 
the  thought  that  Christ's  human  body  was 
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lite  our  body,  exposed  to  extreoie  suffenng, 
and  sensitive  as  ours  is  sensitive. 

St.  John,  and  St,  John  only,  mentions  the 
Crown  of  Thorns  a  second  time,  just  as  he 
only  mentions  the  "  branches  of  palm  leaves," 
the  "garden"  of  the  agony,  and  the  "gar- 
den "  of  the  entombment.  When  the  account 
of  the  insults  of  the  soldiers  is  over,  this 
Evangelist  says  that  Pilate  brought  the 
Saviour  forth  to  the  people  with  all  the  in- 
signia of  mock-royalty.  "  Then  came  Jesus 
forth,  wearing  the  purple  robe  andlthe  crown 
of  thorns;  and  Fllate  salth,  Sehold  the 
man."" 

This  is  a  moment  which  has  been  seized  by 
many  artists,  with  a  consciousness  of  its 
power  over  our  feelings.  This  is  the  "  Ecce 
Homo,"  which  we  have  from  SL  John  alon& 

It  is  to  be  added  that  the  crown  of  thorns 
remained  to  the  last.  We  read  that  "  after 
they  had  mocked  Him,"  they  "took  the 
robe  off  from  Him,  and  put  His  own  raiment 
off  Him,  and  led  Him  away  to  crucify  Him." 
So  it  is  written,  both  in  St.  Matthew  and  in 
St.  Mark.+  But  we  nowhere  read  that  the 
soldiers  removed  the  thorns.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  no  picture  of  the  Crucifixion 
without  "the  crown  of  thorns." 

VL — THE   REED   AND   THE    HYSSOP. 

The  Crucifixion  itself  is  our  subject  now : 
nor  is  it  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  plants, 
which,  following  still  the  same  course  of 
meditation,  we  ought  to  select  at  this  point 
for  description  and  fc^  suggesting  reverent 
and  serious  thoughts.  The  Reed  and  the 
Hyssop  are  prominent  at  one  most  solemn 
moment  in  the  events  which  we  com- 
memorate on  Good  Friday;  and  they  are 
suitable  for  artistic  delineation  on  the 
Lord's  Table  which  is  before  us. 

The  Cross  itself  might  indeed  have  been 
our  chosen  topic  in  strict  harmony  with  our 
method  of  illustration ;  and  it  is  not  al- 
together irrelevant  to  allude  to  what  has 
been  written  on  this  topic  by  older  writers, 
who,  if  very  fanciful,  were  also  devout  and 
reverential.  The  following  Latin  lines  con- 
tain a  summary  of  notions  which  have 
been  entertained  concerning  the  trees  which 
supplied  the  wood  for  the  Lord's  cruci- 
fixion : — 

,    "FnCrudiot  Caami;  CoTpintgnUiiltBCiipnmu: 

Another  fancy  makes  the  oak  to  have  fur- 
nished the  material  of  which  the  Cross  was 
constructed;  and  the  religious  meanings  of 


this  supposed  fact  are  given  by  one  writer 
at  great  length.  The  olive,  meanwhile,  is 
still  viewed  by  him  as  the  tree  which  supplied 
the  wood  on  which  the  inscription  over  the 
Cross  was  written  or  engraved :  and  the  com- 
bination is  expressed  in  a  Latin  couplet, 
thus: — 

"  QurctB  fttqoQ  oleaB  ital 
CcnnCnicem;  Fi 


Such  conceits,  howevCT,  though  not  to  be 
despised,  do  not  suit  our  present  habits  of 
thought.  We  are  dealing,  too,  with  the 
literal  truth  of  the  case,  and  not  with  mere 
fancies,  if  we  allow  our  minds  to  dwell  upoit 
the  plants  which  are  actually  named  in  the 
sacred  account  of  that  part  of  the  OucifizioD, 
when  the  Lord  said,  "  I  thirst" 

During  Passion  Week  we  endeavour  to 
set  clearly  before  our  minds,  and  to  impress 
upon  our  memories,  the  fa^  of  our  Lord's 
suffering.  The  facts,  thus  cardiilly  and 
reverently  apprehended,  preach  their  own 
sermon.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  point 
which  is  immediately  before  us,  it  is  essen- 
tial, for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  there  were  two  distinct  moments  in  the 
history  of  the  Crucifixion,  when  vinegar  or 
wine  was  offered  to  the  Saviour.  I  imagine 
that  the  two  words  mean  the  same  thing, 
and  that  what  is  called  vinegar  in  one  place, 
is  simply  the  sour  wine  which  was  the 
common  drink  of  the  soldien.  Unless  we 
distinguish  the  two  occasions,  when  the 
vinegar-wine,  as  we  may  call  it,  was  offered 
to  Christ,  the  history  will  become  confused 
in  our  minds,  and  much  of  its  solemn 
instruction  lost. 

The  first  two  Evangelists  tell  us  that,  just 
before  the  Crucifixion  began,  there  was 
offered  to  Christ  what  St.  Matthew  terns 
"  vinegar  mingled  with  gall,"  and  what  St. 
Mark  terms  "  wine  mingled  with  myrrh."  In 
each  case  it  is  added  that "  He  would  not 
drink :  He  received  it  not.""  I  need  not  re- 
peat here  what  I  have  just  said  respecting  the 
words  "vinegar"and"wine."  With  regard  to 
the  "myrrh"  which  is  mentioned  by  one 
Evangelist,  and  the"  gall"  mentioned  by  the 
other,  it  is  difficult  to  identify  them  confi- 
dently with  any  modem  drugs ;  but  it  seems 
that  they  were  some  bitter  or  aromatic  sub- 
stances that  were  mingled  with  this  sour 
wine.t  It  might  be  that  the  soldiers  pre- 
ferred to  drink  it  thus :  though  the  general 
explanation  is  that  to  those  who  were  con- 
demned to  be  crucified  this  drugged    and 
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Etnpefying  vinewas  given  before  the  hideous 
busiDcss-bkc  cruelty  of  this  mode  of  inflict- 
ing death  began,  that  it  might  dull  the  senses, 
and  in  some  degree  deaden  the  pain.  It  is 
furthei  said  that  this  was  not  strict!)'  a  Roman 
custom,  but  a  Jewish  custom  occasionally 
adopted  by  the  Romans. 

However  these  things  might  be,  this  inci- 
dent is  quite  difTeient  from  that  ofiering  of 
vinegar-wine  to  the  Saviour's  lips,  during  the 
cnicifixioD,  when  He  had  uttered  the  words, 
"I  thirst."  St  John  says,  after  the  mention 
of  the  utterance  of  these  words,  "  Now  there 
was  set  a  vessel  full  of  vinegar;  and 
they  filled  a  sponge  with  vinegar,  and  put  it 
upon  hyssop,  and  put  it  to  His  mouth."  St. 
Mark  says:  "And  one  ran  and  filled  a  sponge 
full  of  vinegar,  and  put  it  on  a  reed  and 
gave  Him  to  drink."*  Here  it  would  seem 
at  first  sight  that  two  different  plants  are 
named  in  connection  with  the  raising  of  the 
sponge  fiill  of  vinegar  to  the  Blessed  Saviour's 
lips.  In  one  case  it  is  a  reed,  in  the  other  it 
is  hyssop.  What  are  we  to  say  concerning 
this  apparent  discrepancy? 

As  regards  the  Reed,  there  is  do  diffi- 
culty in  respect  of  either  the  facts  of  the 
narrative,  or  our  free  choice  for  artistic  re- 
presentation. And,  as  to  our  selection  of 
this  vegetable  form  among  others  for  our 
illustrative  purpose,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
this  is  the  second  time — indeed  the  third 
timp + — that  the  Reed  has  been  named  in  the 
account  of  the  Passion.  Thus  it  could  not 
with  any  propriety  have  been  omitted.  The 
growth  of  reeds,  some  of  a  very  great  size,  is 
common  enough  in  Palestine.  Many  are 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Jordan  ; 
and  this,  perhaps,  gave  occasion  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Saviour  concerning  John  the 
Baptist:  "What  went  ye  out  for  to  see?  a 
reed  shaken  by  the  wind  ?  "J  .  Reeds  in  the 
Holy  Land  of  various  kinds  might  easily  be 
named,  which  would  be  suitable  for  the 
placing  of  a  mock-sceptre  in  the  hands  of 
Christ,  when  the  soldiers  bowbd  the  knee 
before  Him  in  ridicule,  and  said, "  Hail,  King 
of  the  Jewsl" — secondly,  for  the  insult,  when 
they  spit  upon  Him,  and  took  the  reed  and 
smote  Him  on  the  head — and  now,  thirdly, 
when  the  sponge  full  of  vinegar  was  placed 
upon  the  reed,  that  it  might  be  raised  to  the 
&iviour's  lips.  The  bulrush  has  been  adopted 
here,  side  by  side  with  the  hyssop,  for  the 
panels  of  the  north  end  of  the  Communion 
Table>  and  another  reed  of  lighter  growth,  for 


variety,  in  the  embroidered  cloth  at  the  same 
place. 

The  Hyssop,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  other 
passages  of  Scripture,  must  have  been  a  plant 
of  a  growth  quite  different.  It  is  so  described 
in  the  Bible  as  to  convey  the  impression  of 
being  small  and  flexible.  It  is  used  for 
sprinkling;*  and  in  the  description  of  the 
botanical  studies  of  Solomon  "  the  hyssop 
that  groweth  out  of  the  wall "  is  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  vegetable  kingdom  described 
by  him,  as  "  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  "  is  at  the 
other.  +  Still,  as  it  was  observed  just  above, 
in  reference  to  myrrh  and  gall,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  identify  modem  drugs  with  ancient 
drugs,  so  is  the  identification  difficult  of 
plants  which  now  bear  certain  names  with 
those  that  bore  the  same  names  of  old, 
whether  in  Classical  or  Scriptural  writers; 
and  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  plant  here  called  "  hyssop  "  had  a  long 
straight  stem,  which  might  popularly  be  called 
a  reed.  Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  the 
elevation  of  the  sacred  crucified  body  of  our 
Saviour  from  the  ground  was  not  very  great. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  religious  pictures  have 
led  us  into  a  general  mistake  on  this  point. 
For  my  own  part,  however,  I  am  inclined  to 
adopt  another  explanation,  and  to  imagine 
that  a  bunch  of  hyssop  was  placed  upon 
the  reed,  and  the  sponge  in  the  hyssop.  On 
either  supposition  the  difficulty  vanishes. 
The  plant  which  is  carved  on  one  of  these 
northern  panels  and  embroidered  on  the  cloth 
is  that  which  scientific  men,  who  liave  studied 
the  Botany  of  the  Bible,  accept  as  the  most 
probable  representative  of  the  Scriptural 
Hyssop, 

Some  of  the  circumstances  in  this  part  of 
the  narrative  tend  to  give  what  we  may  call 
a  tqrrible  vividness  to  this  moment  in  the 
Crucifixion.  The  words,  "  I  thirst,"  were 
spoken  just  when  that  darkness  was  passing 
away,  which  had  overspread  the  scene  for  " 
three  hours — so  that  the  ghastly  spectacle  of 
the  three  crosses,  with  the  three  who  were 
suffering  on  them,  became  then  distinctly 
visible  to  the  crowd  again.  And  we  see 
there  that  vessel  set  full  of  vinegar-wine,  for 
the  drink  of  riiose  rude  soldiere.when  heated 
with  their  murderous  task  of  setting  up  the 
crosses.  And  we  see  the  sponge.  Why  was 
it  there?  I  suppose  it  was  for  the  cleans- 
ing of  blood.  And  one  little  touch  in  the 
narrative  at  this  point  we  should  not  fail  to 
notice — the  quick  running  of  the  soldier  on 
hearing  the  words,  "  I  thirst,"  that  he  might 
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fill  the  sponge  with  the  cooling  drink,  and 
raise  it  to  the  Sufferer's  lips.  There  inight 
be  mockery  in  the  act ;  but  I  imagine  there 
was  compassion  too.  In  (he  roughest  and 
hardest  men  there  is  often  a  tender  place 
thai  can  be  touched  by  the  sight  of  woe.  As 
to  the  Hyssop  and  the  Reed,  this  was  the 
only  way  in  which  refreshment  could  be 
brought  now  to  those  sacred,  burning  lips. 
The  hands  that  had  blessed  the  cup  a.  few 
hours  before  were  now  nailed  to  the  branches 
of  the  Cross, 

If  we  were  occupying  ourselves  here  with 
deeper  subjects,  we  might  say  much  concern- 


ing these  words,  "  I  thirst."  They  arc  an 
indication  of  the  intense  reality  of  the  stif- 
fering  of  Christ.  Wounded  men  on  the  field  of 
battleare  often  in  agony  from  burning  andcon- 
suming  thirst;  still  more  must  this  have  been 
the  case  with  those  who  were  crucified.  The 
Saviour  then,  even  to  the  last,  tells  us  how 
literal  was  His  incarnation,  how  truly  He 
was  one  of  ourselves.  And  how  affecting  is 
the  fact  that  He  allows  Himseir  thus  to  be 
waited  on  at  the  last !  Oaix  again  He  is  in 
conscious  contact  with  the  common  daily 
things  of  this  outward  world.  He  accepts 
one  poor  consolation  before  He  dies. 

J.  S.  HOWSON. 
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"  All  onr  IhonebU  are  but  dr 
^JEILEO  and  we  cannot  «ee  beyond  j 
'      Is  not  that  the  end,  though  oui  sight  be  clear  t 
Death  is  a  veil  we  cannot  pierce, 

And  Life  is  a  veil  thrown  o'er  ua  here. 
Mysteries  peiplex  us, 
And  many  troubles  vex  us. 
And  we  cannot  see  beyond, 
We  can  only  cry  like  Goethe  for  "  More  Light." 
E'en  the  friends  whose  hands  lie  close  in  oun. 
Whose  laugh  and  jest  speed  fast  the  merry  boon. 
Even  they  have  something  hidden 

Which  we  may  not  know  nor  guess. 
Oh,  the  glieft  and  pasaions  surging 
Ilk  a  wild  tumoltuous  throng. 
And  the  petty  cares  absorbing. 
What  to  better  things  belong. 
Oh,  the  chaos  of  emotions,  seldom  lulling  into  rest, 


[Ten  of  darkneu."— RusKiK, 

In  each  human  breast. 
Behind  the  Veil! 
Behind  that  veil  we  would  not  strive  to  pass. 
Each  glories  in  the  boundary  that  screens  him  from 
the  mass. 

But  there  are  other  vdls  of  man's  own  weaving. 
In  which  he  shrouds  himself,  the  while  believing 
His  own  espedal  dogma,  creed,  or  fable, 
To  be  the  only  way  to  make  salvation  stable. 
And  all  Ihe  time  maligning, 
Harahly  judging,  and  consigning 
To  a  future  of  de^air, 
All  wbodaie 

To  deny, 
And  forgetting  that  the  holiest, 
Was^he  tendercst,  the  lowliest, 
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That  «T«r  (rod  our  eaith. 
There  are  tnany  veils  convealional 
Which  men  wear  with  grace  intentioaal, 
Nerer  (hmkiag  tliat  tbote  veils  must  mup  the  judg- 
ment and  dislort  the  viiion, 
Till  they  wonhip  -what  is  false,  uid  hold  the  holiest  in 

derision. 
While  the  soul  is  helilin  moxtsnpreoie  iadiffenmce, 
And  to  the  things  of  earth  is  paid  the  greatest  derer- 

In  the  pitiable  woiifaip  of  that  creed 
Of  gold,  of  dress,  position,  and  that  breed, 
A  mlierable  woiship  vhich  ii  all  a  lie,  a  sham, 

delusion;  but 

Behind  the  Veil  I 
The  True  shall  triumph  o'er  the  false  of  earth, 
Th'  unseen  then  shall  have  its  own  tnie  north. 
By  what  thoa  art,  and  not  by  what  thou  halt, 
Shall  be  God's  judgment  on  the  soul  at  last. 

That  we  believe, — what  do  we  krum  t 
Nothing. 
The  more  on  earth  we  wander, 
The  more  we  think  and  ponder. 
Comes  that  irksome,  sad  summation 
OfallonrmediUlion, 
The  more  we  think,  the  less  we  find  we  lioow, 
The  more  we  think  we  know,  the  less  'ds  Teallj'  so. 
Brain  cannot  solve  for  us  our  strange  existence, 
With  all  OUT  knowledge,  bjr  eitieme  persistence 
Something  called  Spirit  is  mysterious  stitl, 
And  mocks  each  effort  of  man's  strongest  will. 
What  is  that  spirit,  bow,  and  whence,  and  why  i 


Hush ! — comes  no  answer,  but  the  hopeless  sigh, 
"  Behtad  the  Veil." 

Behind  the  Veil!    What  Veil  ? 
Is  Death  the  veil  concealing 
What  shall  never  know  revealing, 
Till  our  spirits  pass  that  portal 
Into  lands  onknown  to  mortal  ? 
Or  is  Lift  the  veil  that  shronds  us 
In  a  mist  that  dimly  clouds  us. 
And  we  cannot  see  beyond. 
Cannot  reach  the  golden  gkxy  of  our  dreams. 
May  not  catch  a  transient  vision  of  the  gleams 
From  the  wonderfiil  tlnseen, 
im  the  Veil  of  Life  is  riven, 
And  the  rending  shows  us — Heaven  ? 

Death  and  Life  thus  intertwine. 
For  the  Life  we  love  must  leave  us. 
And  the  Death  we  hate  must  cleave  us. 
Ere  existence  be  divine. 
But  then,  ah  \  glorious  ending 
Zvery  joy  apon  us  blending. 
All  our  idealisation 
finds  a  fnll  realisation 
And  Fuifiimtnt  is  perfection  of  delight  I 
And  all  our  aspirations. 
All  our  high  antidpations, 

Vagne  desires ; 
AH  are  laid  at  rett. 
In  a  calm  that  knows  no  troubling  and  no  pain. 
In  a  hght  that  knows  no  shadow  and  no  stain, 
Behind  the  Veil ! 

HKLEN  K,   WILSON. 
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CHAPTER  VI. — HEALTB  i 

HEALTH  and  Alimentation  go  so  closely 
hand  in  hand,  we  may  recognise  in 
some  characteristic  series  of  healthy  condi- 
tions the  qualities  of  food  on  which  they  are 
sustained.  We  may  reco^ise  equally  well 
from  the  evidences  of  certam  forms  of  disease 
that  either  defidences  of  foods  or  unnattiral 
kinds  of  foods  are  present  in  the  diets  of  the 
diseased. 

Buckle,  in  his  desire  to  prove  that  all 
natural  characteristics  are  due  to  a  few  simple 
physical  laws,  has  dwelt  unjustly  on  the  in- 
fluences of  foods  as  determtnators  of  such 
characteristics.  He  held  it  possible,  "by  the 
application  of  a  few  physical  laws,  to  antici- 
pate what  the  food  of  a  country  will  be,  and 
therefore  to  anticipate  a  long  train  of  ulterior 
consequences."  Hence  be  assumed  that  a 
particular  food  was  natural  to  a  particular 
community  placed  on  special  parts  of  the 
earth— rice  to  the  natives  of  India,  bread  to 
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men  of  these  northern  climes.  In  the  view 
that  the  qualities  of  a  people  are  determined 
largely  by  the  qualities  of  the  foods  on  which 
they  subsist,  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
"  History  of  Civilisation"  was  right  In  the 
view  that  each  part  of  the  earth  specially  pro- 
vides the  best  foods  for  the  inhabitants  of 
that  part,  he  was  generalising  too  far.  To  a 
considerable  extent  it  is  true  that  in  each 
portion  of  the  world  the  people  living  on  that 
portion  find  in  the  products  of  it  alt  that  they 
require,  but  not  according  to  any  particular 
design  bearing  upon  that  particular  people ; 
because,  when  all  the  facts  are  examined,  it 
is  found  that  such  food  as  is  really  the  best 
for  one  people  or  one  race  is  the  best  for  all 
people  and  all  races.  A  community  that  is 
confined  too  severely  to  any  one  food  is  never 
a  healthy  community  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  terra,  and  a  community  that  is  truly 
healthy  may  safely  be  accredited  with  the 
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possession  of  such  variety  of  alimentary  sub- 
stance as  would  sustain  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  with  equal  excellence. 

The  errors  that  have  crept  into  the  argu- 
ments on  these  subjects  are  due  to  other  errors 
of  3  physiological  and  local  character,  from 
which  such  great  observers  as  Buckle  himself 
are  not  altogether  and  at  all  times  free.  For 
example,  Buckle,  from  the  premise  that  in 
India  rice  tates  the  place  which  in  England 
is  held  by  bread,  and  is  the  essential  article 
of  diet  to  the  millions  of  India,  argues  that 
rice  therefore  is  the  natural  food  of  those 
millions,  and  has  founded  upon  this  assump- 
tion the  generalisation  I  have  quoted.  But 
the  premise  was  incorrect,  and  therefore  the 
conclusion;  for  it  is  physiologically  impos- 
sible for  any  human  being  to  exist  on  rice, 
seeing  that  rice  cannot  yield  muscular  sub- 
stance, and,  as  Mr.  Cornish  has  most  ably 
demonstrated,  it  is  not  true  that  rice  is  the 
essential  article  of  diet  to  the  millions  of 
people  who  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  Indian 
population. 

The  true  scientilic  position  of  the  question 
is  that  to  form  the  healthy  man  anywhere  and 
everywhere,  the  same  qualities  of  food  are 
required  for  him  anywhere  and  everywhere ; 
and  when  differences  arise  from  differences  of 
quality,  they  are  not  to  be  accepted  as  special 
results  of  natural  selection  for  the  particular 
welfare  and  health  of  a  people,  but  as  physio- 
logical variations  resulting  from  varieties  of 
food  which  may  be  very  good,  or  very  bad, 
or  indifferently  good  or  bad,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  certainly  without  reference 
to  such  physical  provision  as  Buckle  has 
assumed.  An  East  Indian  may  erist  largely 
on  rice  because  he  cannot  get  other  food  ;  a 
Russian,  for  the  same  reason,  may  exisf  on 
rye  bread ;  a  Norfolk  labourer  on  Norfolk 
dumpling ;  a  Scotsman  on  oatmeal  cakes ; 
but  because  these  foods  are  or  may  be  to 
those  who  eat  them  the  foods  natural  to  their 
countries,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  they 
are  all-sufficient,  or  that  they  supply  what  is 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  most  perfect  stand- 
ards of  health. 

I  introduce  the  subject  of  alimentation  in 
its  relation  to  the  national  health  with  the 
above  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  principle  that  food  has  now  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  first  instance  from  a  physiologi- 
cal point  of  view.  The  best  method  for  feed- 
ing the  people  has  always  been  a  great  politi- 
cal question.  Plague,  pestilence,  and  famine, 
battle  and  murder,  have  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  been  classed  together,  and  of  all  these 
calaiuitiesfamine,perchance,has  most  terrified 


the  rulers  of  mankind.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  question  of  food  supply  must  pass 
througb  the  hands  of  -the  teachers  of  science 
before  ever  it  reaches  the  hands  of  the  poli- 
ticians. It  is  the  duty  of  men  of  science  to 
show  what  is  food  in  the  most  simple  a 
necessary  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  their  duty 
to  study  what  is  sufficient  quality  of  food  and 
what  is  sufficient  quantity.  It  is  their  duty 
to  study,  further,  what  is  over-sufficient,  what 
is  under-sufficient,  and  what  are  the  evils  of 
over-sufficiency  and  of  under-sufficiency. 

In  a  reformed  world  the  understanding  of 
the  food  question  will  be  simple  enoi^h.  In 
the  course  of  the  present  century  science  ii 
the  most  wonderful  manner  of  exactitude  has 
discov«:ed  the  elementary  organic  parts  of 
the  animal  body,  and  has  so  analyzed  the  out- 
side sources  of  those  parts,  from  which  the 
wasting  body  is  supplied,  as  to  know  the  pre- 
dse  value  of  all  foods  which  are  in  common 
use.  By  the  first  of  these  studies  it  has  been 
found  that  the  constitutional  structure  of  the 
body  is  made  out  of  a  very  few  principles.  Of 
water ;  which  forms  seventy-nine  per  cent  of 
the  blood,  eighty  per  cent  of  brain,  eighty 
per  cent  of  muscle,  ten  per  cent  even  of 
bone,  and  which  is  the  fluid  menstruum  and 
only  natural  fluid  menstruum  of  aU  the  sub- 
stances that  are  in  solution.  Of  albumen. 
Of  fibrine;  which  forms  the  solid  part  of 
the  muscles.  Of  gelatine;  which  is  found  in 
bone,  tendon,  and  cellular  tissue.  Of  fat. 
Of  phospliate  of  lime ;  which  forms  the  earthy 
and  resistant  base  of  bony  substance.  Of 
chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt),  and  other 
saline  substances  which,  existing  in  the  blood, 
add  to  the  specific  weight  of  that  fluid,  and 
perform  some  secondaiy  offices  in  the  secre- 
tions. And,  not  to  enter  too  far  into  detail, 
of  the  metal  iron  which  in  the  corpuscles 
of  the  blood  makes  them,  as  it  were,  into  a 
metallic  chain  running  through  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  blood  in  all  the  minute  rami- 
fications. 

By  the  second  of  these  studies  it  has 
been  found  that  the  constructive  materials 
of  a  living  body  are  made  ready  for  the  body 
outside  itself,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
portion  of  the  water  and  of  some  saline  sub- 
stances, the  materials  for  the  body  are  made 
in  the  veg;etable  kingdom.  The  vegetable 
world  is  discovered  to  be  the  grand  labCH 
ratory  of  nature  in  which,  in  line  of  con- 
tinued experiment,  with  the  sun  as  the  fur- 
nace and  source  of  energy,  the  products 
necessary  for  the  animal  life  are  elaborated 
and  are  so  prepared  that  they  are  all  but 
ready  for  use.     One  food  whitii  the  animal 
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itsdf  more  perfectly  elaborates  out  of  what 

it  receives  from  the  vegetable  supplies, — I 
mean  the  secretion  on  which  the  mother 
feeds  her  young  and  which  may  be  accepted 
as  the  one  typical  and,  when  it  is  taken 
from  a  healthy  source,  perfected  food,  miik, 
is  the  only  exception  to  this  lulc. 

Scientific  inquiry  has  made  these  simple 
truths  as  clear  as  clearness  can  be,  and,  ex- 
tending the  observations  from  the  particular 
to  the  general,  has  further  shown  that  in  all 
climes  and  under  all  conditions  the  element- 
ary facts  of  construction  are  the  same.  Each 
living  animal  of  the  same  coustmction  re- 
quires the  same  materials  for  constructive 
purposes.  The  quantities  of  materials  re- 
spectively may  vary  according  to  climatic 
necessities,  more  oleaginous  food  being  re- 
quired in  one  locality,  more  muscle  forming 
substance  in  another;  but  the  qualities  re- 
main in  all  cases  fixed  by  an  arbitrary  rule  of 
nature  from  which  there  cannot  be  divergency 
of  action  with  persistency  of  health. 

The  course  of  investigation  has  led  to  the 
demonstration  that  the  ultimate  resolution  of 
food  ivithin  the  body,  diuing  which  and  by 
which  resolution  the  body  is  animated  and 
sustained  with  animation,  is  traceable  through 
what  are  termed  technically  the  animal  cx' 
cretions,  the  excretions  of  the  Iung»,  the  skin, 
the  kidneys,  the  bowels.  Those  products 
which  the  vegetable  world  elaborates  by  its 
chemistry  resolve  accurately,  within  the 
animal,  into  new  products  which  approadi 
at  last  to  the  earthy  substances  that  in  turn 
give  food  to  the  plants.  Only  the  water 
remains  unaltered.  That  coming  to  plant 
and  animals  alilce  from  its  primitive  sources, 
contmues  as  water,  unchanged  itself  in  che- 
mical quality,  though  itself  the  medium  in 
which  all  the  changes  of  other  substances 
take  place,  and  so  accommodates  itself  to 
form  of  structure  that  it  becomes,  by  com- 
bination, solidified  in  muscle,  brain,  bone, 
and  sinew,  fluid  in  the  blood  and  secretions, 
vaporous  in  the  breath. 

Given  therefore  a  fixed  diet  the  ultimate 
products  of  the  animal  sustenance  will  be 
formed  upon  it.  The  products  due  to  the 
resolution  of  the  fat-making  materials  will  be 
evolved  from  the  lungs  as  carbonic  acid  j  the 
products  due  to  the  resolution  of  the  muscle- 
making  materials  will  be  evolved  by  the 
kidney  in  the  form  of  a  salt  known  as  urea. 
The  products  also  will  be  eliminated  accord- 
ing to  the  supply  of  the  material  from  which 
they  are  formeil.  An  excess  of  animal  food 
will,  for  example,  iead  to  an  excess  of  urea 
in  the  renal  secretion,  and  if  the  body  be 


kept  at  rest  the  amount  of  urea  secreted  will 
hold  a  definite  relation  to  the  amount  of 
animal  muscle-forming  matter  that  is  con- 
sumed in  the  food. 

Still  more,  we  nowread  by  thelight  of  science, 
that  during  the  process  of  improper  feeding 
certain  internal  changes  of  thebody  take  place, 
which,  though  unseen  while  the  body  lives, 
are  as  definite  as  any  of  the  changes  of  an 
external  character  that  are  visible  in  shape 
and  form.  From  excess  in  the  use  of  some 
foods  extreme  changes  occur  in  the  blood 
vessels  by  which  the  vessels  are  charged  with 
fatty  substance,  and  are  thereby  weakened 
or  obstmcted.  By  excess  in  other  foods  the 
minute  muscular  fibres  are  made  to  undergo 
degeneration,  and  the  central  muscle  of  the 
circulation,  the  heart,  is  reduced  in  its  power 
and  impeded  in  its  functions.  Ey  other  ex- 
cessive uses  of  foods,  visible  or  objective 
changes  of  the  body  are  induced,  such  as 
obesity,  eruptive  conditions  of  the  skin,  and 
diseases  so  distinctive  as  that  once  terrible 
chronic  plague  of  ournaval  forces,  sea  scurvy. 

The  diminution  of  food,  the  limitation  of 
qualities  of  foods  apart  from  quantities  leads 
in  its  way  to,  special  deflections  from  the 
standard  of  hesuth  of  the  most  striking 
character.  The  extreme  reduction  of  foods, 
and  especially  of  muscle-forming  foods,  leads 
to  the  development  of  the  contagious  malady 
or  plague  called  famine  fever.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  inorganic  bone-forming  structure, 
phosphate  of  lime,  leads  to.  the  development 
of  a  disease  of  the  bones  in  which  from  their 
suppleness  they  bend  and  give  a  misshapen 
skeleton. 

Thus,  without  the  introduction  of  any  in- 
jurious foreign  substances  into  foods  and 
drinks, — and  under  the  head  of  foods  I  include 
all  that  is  capable  of  sustaining  the  body,  be 
it  in  the  shape  either  of  food  or  drink, — 
there  may  be  induced  by  feeding  certain 
definite  changes  in  the  animal  body,  which 
changes  invariably  follow  the  error  that  is 
committed  according  to  fixed  rule,  and 
which  afflict  alike,  when  they  arc  in  opera- 
tion, men  of  every  race,  of  every  clime,  and 
of  every  age. 

In  studying  the  effects  of  alimentary  sub- 
stances on  the  national  health  it  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the 
essentials  of  foods,  what  are  wanted  and 
what  are  not  wanted.  If  we  extract  from 
foods  any  part  of  what  is  wanted,  the  health 
is  not  maintained ;  if  we  put  into  them  any- 
tJiing  that  is  not  wanted,  the  health  is  not 
maintained;  if  we  give  the  right  things  in 
excessive  quantities,  the  health  is  not  main- 
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tained ;  if  we  give  the  right  things  in  insuffi- 
cient quantities,  the  hcalfli  is  not  maintained. 

Suppose  we  divide  these  essentials  of  food 
into  their  respective  parts.  They  then 
present  themselves  before  us  in  five  groups. 
There  is  first  and  foremost  the  water,  which 
we  have  seen  makes  up  so  large  a  part  of 
the  body  as  water  simply  and  in  its  purest 
form.  Secondly,  there  is  the  muscle-forming 
food ;  called,  sometimes,  because  the  clement 
nitrogen  enters  into  it,  nitrogenous  food,  or 
because  it  assumes  in  the  organism  the  col- 
loidal or  jelly-like  state  of  matter,  colloidal 
food,  or,  because  it  has  been  assumed  to  be 
derived  from  albumen,  albuminous  food. 
TTiirdly,  there  is  the  saline,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times designated,  mineral  food,  of  which  the 
lime  salt  in  bone  is  the  most  striking  example. 
Fourthly,  there  is  the  metallic  constituent  of 
which  the  iron  present  in  the  blood  is  the 
marked  element  Lastly,  there  is  the  hydro- 
carbon clasi  of  foods,  the  foods  which,  burn- 
ing within  the  body,  sustain  the  necessary 
animal  temperatures,  and  which  have  their 
best  representatives  in  rice,  potatoes,  arrow- 
root, or  other  starchy  substances,  and  in 
sugars,  oils,  and  fats. 

By  a  process  of  learning,  \>f  an  experience 
in  some  sense  scientific,  yet  standing  apart 
from  professed  science  as  we  modems  know 
it,  man  in  the  course  of  civilisation,  has 
arrived  at  the  art  of  preparing  foods  so  as  to 
supply  all  these  bases  and  basic  properties. 
But  though  he  has  thus  learned  an  art,  and 
discovered  various  methods  by  which  to 
divert  and  delight  the  palates  of  those  who 
depend  upon  it,  his  labour  has  been  too 
sensual  to  be  wise  and  too  crude  to  be  econo- 
mical. The  refinement  of  culinary  art,  so  far, 
has  consisted  in  getting  together  more  than 
sufficient  of  all  the  bases ;  in  making  the  mess 
delightful  to  the  sense  of  taste,  and  in  leaving 
the  system  of  the  man  who  feeds  to  work  out 
the  problems  of  application  and  elimination. 
By  this  ignorance  in  art,  or  want  of  scientific 
direction,  the  health  of  the  most  civilised 
communities  has  been  injured,  sometimes 
fatally  injured,  by  plenty  j  by  the  same 
ignorance  the  health  has  been  injured,  some- 
times  fatally  injured,  by  famine  in  the  very 
midst  of  plenty,  if  the  plenteousness  eould 
but  have  been  seen  and  judiciously  applied. 

At  the  present  hour  throughout  the  whole 
of  our  communities  these  great  errors  of  art 
in  relation  to  food  are  in  active  existence. 
The  sensual  appetite  rules  the  roast,  and 
proclaims  its  determination  to  be  gratified 
at  all  costs.  The  rich  man  feasts  on  his 
mixed  incongruous  foods  and  drinks,  as  if 


his  body  were  made  solely  to  be  the  servant 
of  his  luxurious  desires.  The  poor  man  takes, 
with  grumbling,  his  common  fare  as  if  it 
required  no  preparation,  and  no  considera- 
tion except  its  plentifulness  and  the  con- 
venience with  which  it  can  be  obtuned. 
He,  like  the  rich  man,  goes  in  for  quantity, 
and  when  his  means  allow  him,  for  luxury 
too.  In  some  mining  districts  when  limes 
are  good  and  wag&s  are  high,  the  working 
miner  looks  on  his  luxuries  for  the  stomach 
as  the  great  objects  of  existence.  He  must 
have  everything  in  season,  and  not  content 
with  that  supposed  advantage,  must  force  the 
natural  gifts  out  of  their  season,  and  on  the 
earliest  of  the  forced  viands,  from  the  fields, 
from  the  gardens,  from  the  herds,  must 
indulge  his  trained  appetite  to  the  full  bent 
of  its  depraved  capacity. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  natural  ordinance 
that  the  provisions  of  nature  seem  to  be  in 
excess  of  every  necessity,  I  say  seem  to  be, 
because  the  excess  cannot  really  be  greater 
than  is  necessary,  though  to  our  limited  ap- 
preciation of  the  universal  system,  it  appears 
so  to  be.  Thus  the  multiplication  of  life  on 
the  planet  is  so  rapid  in  all  forms  of  hfe 
that  were  it  not  for  the  balance  of  death  in 
thousands  of  premature  ways,  our  small  globe 
would  soon  be  overstocked  and  would  cease 
to  find  sufficient  sustenance  for  its  inhabitants. 
In  like  mode  man.  seems  in  many  things  to 
imitate  the  instinct  of  nature,  and  to  pro- 
vide himself  always,  if  he  can,  with  more 
than  he  requires.  The  fact  is  most  strikingly 
evidenced  in  the  case  of  feeding.  There  is 
scarcely  a  man  or  woman  to  be  found  who 
does  not,  when  the  opportunities  are  present, 
consume  more  food  than  is  possibly  requisite 
for  the  healthy  sustainment  of  life  and  sctivi^. 
The  fable  of  the  belly  and  the  members  is 
the  truest  of  histories.  To  the  wants  of  the 
digestive  organs  all  other  organs  must  contri- 
bute ;  hands  and  feet,  eyes  and  ears,  bnun 
and  nerves  must  labour  primarily  for  the 
insatiable  stomach  ;  that  first  master  which, 
in  turn,  proves  the  first  minister  to  theii 
necessities. 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  anything 
will,  in  essence,  modify  this  natural  primary 
craving.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
every  measure  which  tends  to  satisfy  this 
craving  should  be  considered  amongst  the 
most  beneficent  and  remarkable ;  that  the 
politician  who  gives  the  cheap  breakfast  and 
takes  the  tax  off  the  loaf,  or  the  agricul- 
turist who  makes  two  blades  of  com  grow 
where"  one  has  grown  before,  should  be  the 
most  popular  and  the  most  honoured  of  men. 
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It  would  be  as  foolish  to  unite  against  these 
issdnctive  habits  and  desires  after  food,  as 
to  unite  against  life  itself  and  its  continuance. 
At  the  same  time,  as  we  ate  all  endowed  with 
reason  as  well  as  instinct;  as  we  have  an  out- 
side not  less  than  an  inside  nature,  which 
outside  nature,  like  the  clothes  we  wear,  or 
the  manner  we  assume,  or  the  thoughts  we 
speak,  show  the  wisdom  with  which  our  ex- 
istence is  tinctured,  it  cannot  be  useless  to 
train  the  instinctive  desires  into  something 
that  is  within  control,  or  to  learn  by  the  light 
of  advancing  knowledge,  to  what  extent  we 
often  exceed  necessity  and  bring  upon  our- 
selves and  ours  the  injury  that  ever  follows 
upon  extravagance. 

In  no  department  of  life,  as  it  at  present 
exists,  is  the  collection  of  instinct  by  reason 
more  urgently  required  than  in  this  matter  of 
alimentation.  At  no  period  in  the  history  of 
this  nation  have  happiness  and  comfort  so 
prevailed  as  in  the  present  age.  In  no  age 
have  the  people  been  so  well  provided  with 
food,  so  well  clothed,  so  well  housed,  so 
well  educated.  And  yet  it  is  true  that,  in 
the  matter  of  feeding,  nothing  could  be  sys- 
tematically worse  than  the  systems  which 
still  prevail.  The  errors  lie  on  every 
side. 

Altogether  there  is  an  exaggerated  import- 
ance attached  both  to  eating  and  drinking. 
Everybody  seems  as  if  he  carried  about  with 
him  a  spoon  with  something  in  it  to  put  into 
somebody  else's  mouth,  "Won't  you  take 
something,"  is  the  first  expected  word  of 
common  hospitality  and  good-nature.  If  a 
great  event  of  any  kind  has  to  be  signalised, 
it  must  be  distinguished  by  what  is  character- 
istically called  a  feast,  which  means  the 
supply  of  certain  articles  of  food  and  drink 
beyond  what  is  taken  in  the  ordinary  rule  of 
life,  and  beyond  what  is  in  any  rational 
point  of  view  commendable.  If  a  friend  be 
invited  to  dinner,  the  immediate  object  is  not 
to  give  that  friend  what  will  be  good  for  him 
and  for  his  health,  but  what  may  be  doubtful 
for  him  and  extravagant  for  the  giver.  In  the 
exuberance  of  generosity  the  friend  is  asked 
to  eat  what  is  no  longer  food,  but  so  much 
money  which  he  cannot  digest,  and  which 
would  not  help  him  if  he  could.  If  a  man 
praises  his  cook,  and  asks  a  visitor  to  his 
table  because  he  has  at  command  the  best 
chtf  in  the  world,  he  does  not  speak  of 
that  chef  as  of  a  man  who  understands  the 
relation  of  food  to  the  wants  of  the  body, 
and  who  can  make  the  simplest  supplies  of 
nature  applicable  to  the  readiest  and  easiest 
building  up  of  the  bones,  the  muscles,  the 


brain,  the  senses.  He  speaks  of  an  artist 
who  can  spend  the  largest  amount  of  wealth 
in  ministering,  in  the  greatest  number  and 
variety  of  modes,  to  the  sense  of  taste,  and 
who  can,  thereby,  induce  the  visitor  to  wreak 
the  worst  vengeance  on  his  stomach,  and 
other  oppressed  organs,  which,  being  over- 
taxed, make  all  the  body  feel  with  them  the 
weight  of  the  taxation. 

From  this  point  of  view  of  alimentation, 
the  art  of  cooking  has  but  one  object, — that 
of  making  a  huge  excess  of  food  find  agree- 
able entrance  into  the  body.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  mode  in  which  the  art  of  cook- 
ing food  is  degraded.  Amongst  the  working 
masses,  in  their  everyday  life,  the  food  that 
is  eaten  loses  more  than  half  its  value  by 
the  faults  peculiar  to  its  preparation.  You 
see  the  working  or  labouring  man  going  to 
laborious  duties  which  call  for  the  best  snd 
most  perfect  adaptation  of  food,  so  that  the 
force  that  the  food  can  supply  may  be  all 
converted  into  working  force ;  and  there  is 
the  precious  food,  the  compressed  energy  of 
the  man  for  his  labouring  hours,  tied  up  in  s 
handkerchief,  with  htde  regard  to  its  cleanli- 
ness, or  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  stored 
until  it  is  required.  If  you  look  at  the  mode 
in  which  that  food  has  been  cooked,  it  will 
strike  you,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  that  the 
ready  digestion  of  it  is  beyond  any  human 
possibility.  The  bread  will  be  dry,  hard, 
and  probably  coarse ;  the  animal  food  either 
partly  cooked  or  cooked  to  dryness;  the 
pastry  thick,  heavy,  cold ;  the  cheese,  if  as 
a  supposed  luxury  it  be  provided,  dense, 
or  sdtt,  or  acid,  or  of  strongest  flavour. 
To  the  whole  will  probably  be  added  one 
or  two  cold  potatoes,  which  at  their  best 
were  hardly  boiled,  that  is  to  say  were 
boiled  hard  that  they  might  hold  together. 
Physiologically  speaking,  a  meal  of  this 
kind,  prepared  in  the  manner  I  have  stated, 
and  prepared  in  a  manner  I  have  copied 
from  direct  observation,  loses  more  than 
half  its  value.  If  it  contain  all  the  elements 
necessary  for  nutrition,  it  is  digested  with 
difficulty  and  labour;  the  force  expended  on 
it  by  the  stomach,  and  which  ought  to  be 
expended  in  muscular  labour  of  the  limbs,  is 
so  much  labour  utterly  thrown  away.  Neither 
the  mischief  finished  here.  The  laboured 
digestion  brings  on  what  is  commonly  called 
indigestion ;  the  stomach  and  intestines  are 
distended  with  flatus ;  the  nervous  surface 
of  the  alimentary  canal  is  rendered  irritable, 
and  the  mind  thereupon  is  disturbed ;  hard 
work  becomes  annoying  work,  and  after  a 
long  time  the  body  generally  suffers  in  its 
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nutrition  owing  to  the  persistent  nervous 
initation  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 

Thus  in  the  richer  and  in  the  poorer  classes 
of  our  society  the  errors  in  the  preparation 
of  food  are  all  pervading.  In  the  one  class 
the  alimentary  organs  are  injured  by  satiety 
and  luxurious  excess;  in  the  other  the  ali- 
mentary organs  are  injured  by  the  extra 
labour  and  irritation  to  which  they  are  daily 
exposed.  The  same  mistakes  extend  also 
through  the  middle  classes  of  society,  though 
not  to  so  extreme  a  degree ;  for  here  is 
found  occasionally  the  house<wife  who  can 
cook  decently,  and  who,  from  the  necessity  for 
economy,  learns,  in  a  practical  rule-of-thumb 
way,  the  kind  and  character  of  food  that 
best  suits  those  under  her  charge,  and  the 
cheapest  and  most  efficient  modes  of  pre- 
paration. 

If  in  the  above  observations  I  have  seemed 
to  speak  too  extremely  on  the  follies  that 
are  extant  in  the  methods  of  administering 
to  the  sense  of  taste,  it  certainly  has  not  been 
with  the  intention  of  decrying  that  artistic 
preparation  of  foods  which  tends  to  make 
them  agreeable  to  the  sense.  The  first 
requirement  in  the  preparing  of  alimentary 
substances  for  the  table  is  so  to  prepare 
them  that  they  shall  be  presented  in  a  form 
best  fitted  to  be  assimilated,  and  in  a  form 
best  fitted  to  sustain  the  wants  of  the  body 
without  excess  on  the  one  hand,  or  defi- 
ciency on  the  other.  Such  a  process  repre- 
sents the  scitnce  of  preparing  food  for  the 
table,  but  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  art 
that  would,  in  a  moderate  and  simple  manner, 
please  the  sense  or  senses.  To  set  forth  foods 
in  a  mode  that  is  pleasant  even  to  the  eye, 
is  harmonious  and  healthful;  and  to  make 
them  so  that  they  shall  be  pleasant  to  the 
palate  is  still  more  heaithfu!.  The  science  and 
the  art,  in  fact,  go  well  together.  The  evil 
begins  when  the  art  is  allowed  to  override 
the  science,  and  when  the  senses  are  gratified 
at  the  expense  of  the  whole  body.  Against 
that  system  I  protest,  and  ihat  alone. 

If  faults  of  the  gravest  kind  are  to  be  found 
in  the  systems  of  preparing  substances  for 
alimentation,  faults  equally  serious  are  to  be 
detected  in  the  qualities  of  substances  that  are 
prepared  for  and  are  used  by  the  community 
as  foods  and  drinks. 

The  fact  has  already  been  noticed,  that 
within  the  body  the  fluid  which  makes  up 
the  mass  of  the  soft  tissues,  holds  the  soluble 
saline  matters  in  solution,  and  acts  as  the 
menstraum  of  the  colloidal  substances,  is 
simple  pure  water.  The  entirety  of  all  the 
mechanism    of    the   organic  parts    in  their 


individual  and  in  their  united  capacities 
rests  on  this  arrangement.  The  specific 
weight  of  the  blood,  the  specific  weight  of 
the  fluid  secretions,  and  the  important  rela- 
tive balance  of  weight  between  the  blood  and 
the  secretions  rests  on  this  arrangemenL 
The  proper  suspension  of  the  colloidal 
albumen  and  fibrine  in  the  hood  in  conditions 
ready  for  their  application,  for  filling  up  the 
waste  of  the  solid  tissues,  rests  on  this 
arrangement.  Any  process  that  interferes 
with  the  proper  relationships  of  the  water  of 
the  blood  to  the  tissues,  interferes  with  the 
natural  uses  of  the  water,  and  leads  inevit- 
ably to  a  perversion  of  function  which  pro- 
claims itself  with  more  or  less  of  intensity  as 

The  supply  of  water  for  maintaining  all 
the  vital  purposes  is  from  what  we  drink  as 
fluid  directly,  or  from  what  we  take  in,  in 
combination  with  solid  foods  all  of  which  hold 
in  them  a  quantity  of  water.  Some  animals, 
those  which  subsist  on  moist  vegetable  food, 
find  in  such  food  itself  sufficient  water  for  their 
wants,  but  man  requires  a  certain  small 
measure  of  water  over  and  above  that  which 
is  conveyed  by  foods.  In  a  natural  state  of 
living  the  quantity  for  a  full  grown  man  need 
not  exceed  twenty-four  fluid  ounces  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  I  know  one  individual 
who,  though  he  leads  a  moderately  active  life, 
confines  himself  to  twenty  ounces  of  liquid  in 
the  period  named.  The  quantity  is  of  import- 
ance, but  it  is  of  greater-moment  still  that  the 
quality  shall  be  unalloyed,  that  the  design  of 
nature  shall  be  carried  out  in  all  its  per- 
fection, aiid  that  the  blood  shall  catty  no 
other  fluid  in  its  own  columns,  and  inio  the 
membranes  and  tissues,  tha;i  the  one  Suid 
water.  Let  the  water  be  overcharged  with 
saline  matters,  with  common  salt,  with  salts  of 
lime,  or  with  soluble  organic  substance,  and 
speedily  the  injurious  effects  of  the  admixture 
are  developed.  Unfortunately  in  many, 
I  might,  indeed,  say  in  most,  of  our  water 
supplies  some  or  other  of  these  foreign  agents 
are  present,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
disease  is  produced  by  them.  But  their 
effects  are  small  compared  with  the  admix- 
ture of  another  foreign  and  injurious  thing 
which  enters  into  the  drinking  water  of  the 
large  majority  of  our  community,  which, 
under  an  utterly  erroneous  impression  respect- 
ing it  and  its  uses  is  considcretl  too  often 
to  be  a  necessary  addition,  but  which  is,  in 
truth,  an  unnecessary  pollution.  The  foreign 
agent  I  now  refer  to  is  the  hquid  called  alcohol. 
This  hquid  forming  often  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  nay,  sometimes  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
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vinous  drinks,  and  taken  in  these  extreme  pro- 
portions, in  excess  often  of  the  actual  amount 
even  of  water  that  is  required,  tiansfonns  the 
whole  ot^anism,  and  modifies  all  its  func- 
tions ;  transforms  the  very  character  of  the 
man,  and  produces  an  animal  which  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  man,  as  man  was  devised 
by  the  Supreme  Power,  from  and  by  whom 
he  proceeded,  but  a  new  and  lower  creation. 
Health  and  alimentation  are  at  once  separated 
when  the  grand  deterioration  of  the  body 
by  this  agent  is  made  a  part  of  the 
daily  business  for  re-supplying  the  body 
with  what  is  called  food :  and  though, 
happily  for  ns  all,  no  animal  save  man  himself 
is  subjected  to  this  perversion  of  the  order 
of  nature,  the  evils  are  sufficiently  dire  from 
the  error  as  it  is,  to  make  us  wonder  at  the 
egregious  folly  of  it,  and  shudder  at  the 
consequences  it  entails.  A  royal  commission 
on  the  pollution  of  rivers  has  sat  and  said. 
When  will  a  royal  commission  sit  and  say  on 
this  pollution  of  the  rivers  of  life  ? 

The  errors  in  qualities  of  solid  food  are 
of  less  moment  than  the  fetal  and  singular 
error  in  relation  to'  drinks,  to  which  fecial 
reference  has  just  been  made,  and  yet  they 
are  sufficiently  numerous.  They  spring  in 
some  instances  from  subservience  to  mere 
taste.  In  other  instances  they  are  due  to 
ignorance.  In  a  certain  large  number  of 
instances  they  are  the  effect  of  necessity. 
The  result  as  a  whole,  is  that  in  the  midst 
of  the  wildest  and  most  useless  extravf^ance 
there  occurs,  what  must  needs  be  the  con- 
sequence of  extravagant  indulgence,  a  large 
amount  of  disease  ^id  of  premature  death 
from  exce^  ;  a  large  amount  of  disease  and 
discomfort  from  misappropriation  of  food 
that  ought  to  be  better  applied ;  a  large 
amount  of  miserable  health,  defomiity  of 
person,  crime,  and  occasionally  death  itself, 
from  direct  privation  of  the  ailments  that  are 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  life. 

From  a  view  of  all  classes  of  socie^  it  is 
seen  to  be  impossible  that  any  of  them  can 
be  at  this  stage  of  our  national  existence 
properly  sustained  by  food.  Those  of  us 
who  as  physicians  have  under  our  observa- 
tion the  more  affluent  classes,  are  drawn  to 
the  conclusion  that  amongst  those  classes 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  alimentary  sub- 
stance is  consumed  than  can  possibly  be  of 
service,  and  which  being  of  no  service  is  a 
cause  of  injury  to  the  digestive  organs,  aod 
equally  so  to  the  muscular  organs  which  by 
interpodtion  of  fatty  matter  are  impeded  in 
their  motion.  The  discomfort,  the  languor, 
the  debility,  which  occur  from  one  of  these 


induced  evils  alone,  I  mean  the  deposit  of 
fat  around  the  heart,  are  of  a  kind  which 
none  but  the  physician  can  properly  compute- 

For  these  and  other  reasons  there  is 
springing  up  amongst  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession  a  truly  wise  system 
of  prescribing  not  only  abstinence  in  regard 
to  alcoholic  drinks,  but  abstinence  also  in 
diet ;  reduction  of  quantity,  and  more  acca- 
rate  selection  of  those  articles  of  diet  which 
are  absolutely  requisite. 

In  the  affluent  class  we  see  the  enors  of 
excess :  the  too  corpulent  body ;  the  dis- 
tended stomach;  the  slow  and  uncertain 
muscidar  movement;  the  easily  puffed-out 
lungs ;  the  feeble  and  readily  fainting  heart ; 
the  sleepy  brain.  By  a  ridiculous  use  of 
words  the  physician,  when  he  directs  these 
sufferers  to  let  themselves  down  to  a  natural 
proportion  of  food  and  drink,  is  accused  of 
prescribing  a  starvation  treatment  which, 
indeed,  is  the  only  remedy,  and  which  is,  as 
a  rule,  a  success  beyond  expectation  when 
it  is  faithfully  followed. 

Amongst  the  less  affluent  classes,  but 
amongst  those  who  know  nothing  of  what 
is  actual  want,  we  begin  to  notice  errors  in 
the  matter  of  selection  of  food.  The  affluent 
have  at  command  so  much  of  everything,  they 
feel  no  necessity  to  make  selections.  The 
needier  man  needs  to  select,  but  not  appre* 
ciating  the  need  looks  commonly  on  quantity 
as  the  thing  to  be  obtained,  and  buys  what  is 
cheapest  and  most  abundant.  He  exhibits 
the  same  prevailing  fault,  desire  for  excess, 
which  desire  is  greatly  increased  in  communi- 
ties where  large  masses  are  congregated  to- 
gether in  densely  populated  cities  and  towns. 
So  marked  is  this  fault  in  relation  to  the  use 
of  animal  food,  that  during  the  cotton  famine 
I  computed,  in  1862,  that  if  throughout  the 
whole  population  of  England,  the  average 
quantity  of  fresh  animal  food  used  by  each 
person  was  seven  and  a  half  ounces  per  da^, 
the  proportion  to  each  inhabitant  rose  m 
London  to  twenty-two  ounces.  It  may  fairly 
be  concluded  that  much  of  this  excessive 
amount  was  not  actually  eaten,  but  was 
practically  thrown  away  or  misapplied  ;  but 
that  a  gross  excess  was  consumed,  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt,  and  i  fear  that 
since  the  period  named,  the  increase  of 
wealth  has  added  to  rather  than  reduced  the 
evil. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  increasing  luxury 
amongst  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of 
society  one  disease  is,  I  am  bound  to  say, 
markedly  decreased.  I  refer  to  the  disease 
known  as  gouL    Every  practising  physician 
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who  can  carry  back  the  recollections  of 
disease  for  thirty  years,  as  I  can,  must  be 
^>ecially  struck  by  the  remarkable  limitation 
of  this  malady,  this  spedal  malady  of  luxu- 
rious Uving.  A  right-down  case  of  genuine 
acute  gout,  such  as  I  remember  to  have  seen 
as  a  very  ordinary  phenomenon  indeed  in  the 
early  days  of  my  career,  is  an  exceptional 
phenomenon  now.  This  decline  of  one  of  the 
most  common  and  most  painful  of  human 
evils,  can,  I  think,  be  traceable  only  to  one 
circumstance,  the  departure  from  the  custom 
of  indulging  in  deep  potations  of  port  and 
other  rich,  strong,  sweet  wines.  Considering 
that  gout  is  a  disease  which  once  induced  by 
indulgence  becomes  hereditary,  it  is  remark- 
able, and  hopeful  as  remarkable,  to  witness 
that  such  a  brief  abstinence  from  one  national 
custom  should  have  been  followed  by  such 
signal  and  good  results.  I  think  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  if  total  abstinence  from 
al!  spirituous  drinks  were  to  become  as  uni- 
versal as  total  abstinence  &om  those  drinks 
of  the  vinous  class  which  specifically  induce 
gout,  not  only  that  disease,  but  many  others 
which  have  their  origin  in  the  use  of  alcohol, 
and  which  descend  in  line,  would  be  equally 
reduced,  and  in  two  or  three  generations 
effectually  wiped  out. 

Amongst  the  lower  classes  of  our  commu- 
nities the  question  of  health  and  alimentation 
is  presented  to  us  in  a  somewhat  different 
light  We  see  in  the  deformed  weakly  chil- 
dren of  tiie  very  poor  evidence  of  deficiency  of 
the  foods  out  of  which  the  skeleton  is  built, 
and  from  which  also  the  brain  substance  and 
nervous  material  should  be  supplied.  We 
see  in  these  examples  the  effects  of  food  too 
watery  and  too  exclusively  formed  of  the 
bread  and  water  type.  We  see  in  the  women 
of  these  classes  nervous  enfeeblement  from 
excess  of  tea  and  from  subsisting  on  bread, 
or  bread  and  butter,  unmixed  with  better  and 
varied  sustaining  foods.  We  see  again,  too 
commonly  in  the  men,  the  bloated  enfeebled 
condition  induced  by  excessive  indulgence 
in  beer,  coupled  with  the  persistent  in- 
digestion incident  to  the  consumption 
of  badly  selected,  badly  prepared,  foods, 
whether  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  series. 


Fortunately  we  know  that  these  conditions 
are  not  a  necessity,  are  not  truly  the  effects 
of  want  of  food,  but  of  want  of  knowledge. 
There  are  few  men  now  out  of  the  work- 
houses so  poor  but  that  they  can  get  as  much 
food,  and  as  good  food,  as  the  persons  who 
are  incarcerated  in  our  prisons,  and  certain 
it  is  tliaC  prison  fare,  though  it  may  not  be  so 
palatable  as  the  free  man  at  little  extra  cost 
can  easily  make  it,  is,  for  all  essential  pur- 
poses, a  good  alimentary  sustainment,  and 
one  towards  which  every  member  of  the 
community  might  incline  with  benefit  to  his 
health,  and  with  certain  addition  to  his 
wealth. 

If  men  wopid  remember  that  pure  water 
is  the  only  natural  beverage,  and  that  under 
ordinaty  circumstances  the  adult  man  or 
woman  does  not  require  more  than  twenty- 
four  ounces  of  it  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  that  of 
solid  food,  animal  and  vegetable  combined, 
the  same  number  of  ounces  is,  under  usual 
conditions,  sufficient ;  that  of  solid  food  not 
more  than  one-third  need  to  be  of  the  animal 
muscle-feeding  class,  leaving  the  vegetable 
starchy  and  oily  or  heat-supplying  sub- 
stances to  make  up  the  remaining  two-thirds  ; 
that  the  foods  should  be  cooked  so  as  to 
be  freed  of  their  rawness,  without  being 
reduced  to  tenderness  or  shreds  or  hard- 
ness by  over-cooking ;  that  the  foods 
should  be  themselves  pure  and  of  healthy 
origin ;  that  the  division  of  food  by  meals 
should  be  into  three  periods,  at  dmes  of  equal 
length  and  of  about  five  hours'  duration; 
and  that  the  gratification  of  the  gustatory 
sense  should  be  made  secondary  to  the  actual 
requirements  Of  the  body  for  its  aliment, 
should,  in  fine,  be  kept  as  neutral  as  is  the  | 
taste  of  the  young  child  who  feeds  on  the 
most  natural  and  at  the  same  time  most 
neutral  of  all  foods,  milk. — If  tb«e  rules 
were  remembered  and  acted  upon,  without 
divergence  into  feasts  for  indulgence  or 
fasts  for  penance,  the  national  health  would 
make  an  advance  that  would  lead  to  the 
development  of  a  race  constructed  for  an 
enjoyment  of  happiness  which,  except  in 
the  imagination  of  the  poet,  has  had  no 
existence  on  earth  since  Paradise  was  lost. 

BENJAMIN  W.   RICHARDSON. 
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By  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  Lady  Bell,"  etc 


CHAPTER   LIV. — A  SUDDEN   SUMMONS. 

L  E  A- 

SANCE 

I  was  still 

at  Stone 

[  Cross, 

.when 

j    t  h  e 

j  moming 

post 

brought 

her, 

along 

Tw  i  t  h 

■  some 

I  law   pa- 

'  pers,  a 

private 

letter 

from 

Mr. 
Wood- 
Y  cock. 

He  had  accepted  her  as  a  client,  and  had 
written  to  her  frequently  in  the  settlement  of 
her  aCTairs.  Such  letters  were  in  the  course 
of  his  duty,  and  he  did  not  depute  them  to 
a  clerk,  because  he  bad  a  genuine  respect 
and  liking  for  Archie  Douglas's  wife. 

Pleasance  opened  the  letter  at  her  break- 
£ast-table,  without  a  suspicion  of  anything 
extraordinary,  but  she  had  not  read  a  line  of 
the  scrawled  and  blotted  half  page,  a  contrast 
to  Mr.  Woodcock's  usual  strong,  clear  hand- 
writing with  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
covering  a  page  and'a  half,  or  two  pages,  of 
paper,  without  being  aware  that  some  start- 
ling calamity  had  thrown  even  a  man  like 
Mr,  Woodcock  off  his  balance. 

"  Dear  Madam,"  he  wrote,  "I  am  grieved 
to  inform  you  that  bad  news  has  just 
reached  me,  indirectly,  which  you  ought  to 
know,  and  not  to  read  first  in  the  newspapers. 
A  grievous  accident  has  happened  to  the 
shooting  party  at  Shardleigh.  The  telegram 
for  1  London  surgeon  simply  stated  that  Mr. 
Douglas  had  received  a  gun-shot  wound,  that 
the  haemorrhage  was  great,  and  the  worst 
apprehensions  were  entertained.  I  have  not 
a  moment  to  lose,  as  I  am  starting  at  once  to 
do  what  I  can  for  the  poor  fellow  and  his 
mother  and  sister.  I  shall  write  to  vou  by 
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the  first  post  after  I  arrive  at  Shardleigh ; 
and  if  anything  remains  to  be  done,  you  may 
command  my  best  services-  ^ 

"  Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 
"Geoffrev  Woodcock." 

It  was  on  a  September  moming,  the  year 
having  advanced  through  its  prime  into  its 
&rst  decay,  when  Pleasance  sat  alone  in  the 
dining-room  at  Willow  House  with  that 
letter  on  the  table-cloth  before  her,  and  when 
her  eyes  all  at  once  began  to  swim. 

She  recovered  presently,  so  as  even  to 
hear  the  sweet,  cheery  song  of  a  robin  on 
one  of  the  willow- trees,  that  peculiarly 
autumnal  song  associated  with  the  garnering 
in  of  ripe  fruit,  and  the  pathetic,  peaceful 
smile  of  the  autumnal  sun  over  the  reaped 
and  stripped  fields  and  orchards,  to  which 
Archie  Douglas  had  first  called  her  atten- 
tion. 

Archie — Joel  Wray — badly  hurt,  dying, 
perhaps  dead  aheady — no,  the  last  could 
not  be  with  the  sun  shining  in  the  sky,  and 
she  sitting  there  with  no  intimation  of  it 
— only  let  God  spare  Archie  Douglas  to 
walk  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  breathe  the 
same  air  with  her — only  let  God  not  cut  him 
off  in  his  fresh  youth,  and  she  would  ask 
nothing  more. 

What  of  the  early  quarrel  between  husband 
and  wife?  VilisX  of  their  obstinately  main- 
tained separation  ever  since,  and  of  the 
people  who  would  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  couple  who  had  never  been  happy  toge- 
ther, never  borne  and  forborne,  and  shared 
good  and  evil  as  husband  and  wife  ought, 
but  who  had  fallen  apart  and  kept  apart  from 
the  moment  of  their  union,  could  surely,  of 
all  the  couples  in  the  world,  best  afford  to 
be  parted  ?  These  people  knew  nothing  of 
the  love  that  in  its  bitterness  may  be  the 
very  root  and  source  of  discord,  and  which 
can  survive  all  discard  and  all  disunion, 
though  its  undying  existence  be  but  an  un- 
dying anguish  till  love  and  life  be  put  in 
harmony^  It  was  the  very  reverse  of  what 
they  said.  Archie  Douglas  and  she  who 
were  severed  and  at  enmity,  could  of  all  the 
couples  in  the  world  least  aiford  to  be 
sundered  by  death. 

Archie,  if  he  were  conscious,  might  think 
of  her ;  wish  for  her  presence,  seek  to 
accomplish  their  reconciliation  in  death,  as 
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he  had  sought  it  in  life.  Pleasance  would 
no  loDger  fail  him,  since  the  shadow  of  death 
obscured  all  worldly  distinctions.  Would 
there  be  any  room  left  save  for  primitive 
wants — especially  in  the  heart  which  was 
naturally  single  and  tender?  Would  not 
the  one  passion  of  his  Hfe,  which  had  exer- 
cised sucji  all-powerful  sway  over  him,  as  in 
Pleasance's  eyes  to  make  havoc  of  his  in- 
tegrity, reassert  its  sway,  even  in  the  middle 
of  the  most  solemn  considerations  ?  Would 
not  love  prove  indeed  strong  as  death,  and, 
outlasting  all  other  human  emotions,  cause 
him  to  sigh  with  his  passing  breath  for  the 
sight  of  his  wife — for  an  assurance  that  they 
were  one  at  last,  and  in  spite  of  all,  for  an 
embrace  in  which  he  should  gather  up  and 
bid  farewell  to  mortal  good  ? 

Pleasance  rose  up  quickly  to  go  on  her 
errand;  she  had  not  called  together  her 
small  household,  or  announced  to  the  Perries 
a  catastrophe  in  which  they,  too,  had  an 
interest. 

Pleasance  could  not  tell  what  she  might 
have  done  had  she  been  a  happy  wife,  only 
parted  for  a  day  from  her  husband.  But 
even  then  she  had  a  dim  notion  that  she 
could  ill  have  borne  sympathy ;  that  she 
could  not  have  called  in  her  servants  to  weep 
and  lament  with  her  over  the  worst,  or  to 
attempt  to  revive  her  soul  with  vain  hopes 
and  feeble  consolations  ;  she  would  rather,  if 
it  might  have  been,  have  played  the  part  of 
that  Shunammite  woman  who  had  been  the 
object  of  her  youthful  admiration,  and  said, 
"  It  shall  be  well;  and  then  she  saddled  an 
ass  and  said  to  her  servants.  Drive  and  go 
forward,  slack  not  thy  riding  for  me  except  I 
bid  thee."  As  it  was,  she  did  no  more  than 
tell  Mis.  Perry  that  she  had  heard  news 
whidi  would-  cause  her  to  take  a  journey  at 
once,  and  that  she  could  not  tell  when  she 
might  return. 

Mrs.  Perry,  watching  her  mistress  narrowly 
under  her  deference,  made  no  opposition. 

For  that  matter  Mrs.  Peiry  was  in  the 
receipt  of  recent  letter?  from  her  old  mis- 
tress, demolishing  the  original  construction 
which  Perry  had  put  on  her  instructions,  and 
abounding  in  injunctions  which  had  Mrs. 
Archie  Douglas's  supreme  will  and  pleasure, 
her  highest  honour  and  satisfaction,  for  their 
constant  text — "  Something  has  come  to  her. 
Perry,  but  it  is  no  business  of  ours  to  make 
remarks ;  there  is  a  light  in  her  eye  and  a 
set  of  her  mouth,  that  I  never  saw  matched 
in  my  proper  Mrs.  Douglas.  Our  present 
Mrs.  Douglas  is  growing  up  and  taking  on, 
Perry.     All  she  said  was,  '  I  must  go,  Mrs. 


Perry,  get  me  a  time-table ; — yes,  it  must  be 
the  first  train  north-west.  I  cannot  say 
anything  about  coming  back ; '  and  not 
another  word  or  sign,  as  if  she  had  only 
to  speak  and  have  what  she  wanted  done, 
and  it  was  not  for  her  to  give  reuons.  I 
shall  offer  either  you  or  me  to  go  with  her  as 
maid  or  man,  although  she  do  lead  us  a 
dance.  I  don't  think  she  will,  she  has 
grown  so — fit  company  for  the  Dean's  lady, 
and  the  rest,  don't  they  know  it  ?  This  last 
Mrs.  Douglas  has  picked  up  that  purse  of 
her  own  which  my  lady  did  not  bring  with 
her,  but  she  has  found  more — she  has  found 
mind,  manners,  everything.  Whatever  can 
Mr.  Archie  be  thinking  of  to  continue  to 
turn  his  back  on  his  lady,  who  has  grown 
to  be  so  fine  a  lady?  She  was  always  hand- 
some, as  can  be  seen.  But  we  have  nothing 
to  say  of  our  master  and  mistress ;  and  I 
only  hope,  Peny,  that  they  will  see  we  have 
acted  with  discretion,  and  done  our  duty," 

Perry  was  compelled  to  acquiesce  even  to 
the  alarming  su^estion  of  sending  hina  away 
as  man  with  young  Mrs,  Douglas  on  an 
unknown  journey  with  no  termination  speci- 
fied—when his  melon  beds  were  in  their 
most  critical  condition. 

But  Pleasarice  declined  the  company  of 
either  Mrs.  Peny  or  her  husband — her 
growth  as  a  fine  Jad^  had  not  extended  to 
any  such  necessity  m  her  eyes.  "  I  have 
travelled  before  by  myself,  I  can 
perfectly,"  she  was  a  little  impatient 
refusing  to  be  helpless. 

Mrs.  Perry  might  pack  a  tmnk  for  her 
mistress,  prepare  sandwiches  and  put  them 
in  a  sandwich  case,  and  Peny  might  go  with 
her  to  the  station,  where,  however,  Pleasance 
abruptly  dismissed  him,  and  took  out  her 
ticket,  starting  alone  on  her  journey  of  life 
or  death. 

Stone  Cross  and  Shardleigh  were  three 
middle-sized  coimties  apart,  but  these  coun- 
ties could  be  traversed  m  the  course  of  <Hie 
autumn  afternoon,  so  near  had  Pleasance 
been  to  her  husband  when  he  was  at  bis 
own  place,  by  the  speed  which  annihilates 
distance.  As  yet  she  did  not  feel  it  near  as 
she  sat  with  her  fillers  clasped  tightly 
together,  and  looked  out  mechanically  on  the 
shifting  scene  through  which  she  was  whirled  ■ 
along. 

It  was  a  grey  still  day ;  but  the  country 
through  whidi  Pleasance  passed  and  which 
rapidly  became  more  and  more  wooded  in 
its  luidscape,  showed  no  change  in  the 
heavy  dusky  green  foliage  of  later  summer. 
In    spring,    tiicse    coppices,    coverts,    and  j 
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stretches  <tf  young  plantation,  and  old  wood- 
land, would  present  every  variety  of  delicate 
gTeen,  daintily  brushed  and  powdered  with 
red  and  biown.  Six  weeks  later  than  this 
September  day,  they  would  be  go^eous  in 
their  autumn  patches  of  yellow  and  crim< 
son.  Even  in  midwinter,  when  the  vaiied 
tracery  of  the  boughs  became  exposed,  with 
the  copper-coloured  steins  of  fits,  the  white 
bark  of  birches,  and  the  misty  purple  tinge 
of  beech  twigs  brought  out  in  fine  mellow 
relief  against  a  dark  back-ground,  there 
would  be  no  monotony  such  as  was  pre- 
sented by  the  present  sombre  uniform!^  of 
colour  and  shade.  Even  when  she  did  not 
know  that  she  was  looking  at  it,  Pleasance 
had  a  dreary  sense  of  summer  fulfilment, 
without  the  glory  of  autumn. 

The  hedges  with  their  burnished  wealth  of 
hips  and  haws,  the  very  bare  fields,  were  an 
unconscious  relief,  after  these  dark  woods, 
where  birds  were  silent,  and  last  year's  nests 
deserted,  where  hyacinths  and  primroses  had 
long  withered  and  seeded  on  their  stems. 
The  belied  bleak  east  comitry,  with  its  open- 
ness and  width  of  light,  1^  been  less 
depressing  than  these  unrelieved  masses  of 
wood. 

It  chanced  that  Pleasance  had  no  com- 
panions for  the  first  part  of  her  journey; 
towards  the  close  the  train  got  mixed  up  with 
and  lost  in  a  whole  series  of  trains  which  had 
been  running  with  special  regard  to  a  volun- 
teer review  held  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  had  been  a  monster  review,  inspected 
not  only  by  a  field  officer  and  his  staff,  but 
by  one  of  the  royal  princes,  and  had  attracted 
a  lai^  company  of  spectators  in  Edition  to 
the  volunteers  themselves.  Each  carriage  of 
the  train  employed  for  the  purpose  of  the 
review,  was  crowded  to  overflowing,  until  at 
a  junction  where  Pleasance's  express  train 
stopped,  its  carriages  were  pressed  into  the 
service.  At  last,  when  third  and  second  class 
carriages  were  crammed  beyond  further 
expansion,  a  portion  of  the  travellere  were 
tr^isfeired  to  the  first-class  carriages.  A 
couple  of  elderly,  well-to-do  farmers,  return- 
ing, not  from  the  review,  but  from  the  next 
market  town,  were  drafted  upon  Pleasance 
as  her  share  in  the  reversion,  "No  intru- 
sion, I  hope,  misE ;  you  see  we  cannot  help 
ourselves,  if  we  are  to  get  home  to-night," 
said  one  of  the  invaders.  They  were  boiii 
of  them  bluff  and  stout  men.  Both  wore 
dark  frock  coats  which  had  a  Sunday  air, 
and  each  made  a  considerable  display  of 
shirt  front. 

The  speaker  addressed  Pleasance  in  civil 


deprecation,  glandng  at  her  general  air,  but 
failing  to  recognise  in  it  any  sign  of  matron- 
hood. 

At  another  time  Pleasance  would  have 
been  diverted  with  the  humour  of  such  an 
excuse  to  her — pointed  as  it  was,  by  the 
recollection  of  her  own  intrusion  into  a  first- 
class  carriage  under  the  wing  of  Mr.  Wood- 
cock, when  her  ill-fitting  pilot  jacket,  and 
newly-bought  gloves,  had  not  proved  a 
suificient  passport  to  so  elevated  a  position. 
In  her  present  circumstances  Pleasance  uttered 
only  a  gravely  gracious  negative  to  the  idea 
of  intrusion.  She  sat  gazmg  dreamily  out 
of  the  window,  wondering  how  the  noisy 
and  extremely  mundane  farce  of  a  fight,  like 
a  review,  could  be  acted  in  close  juxta-posi- 
tion  to  that  last  tragic  and  very  real  single 
combat,  between  life  and  death,  which  is 
the  last  scene  here  below  of  our  strange 
eventful  history. 

The  two  farmers  were  not  gentlemen 
iarmers,  though  they  appeared  to  be  yeomen 
of  substance  and  respectability.  They  sat  in 
the  farthest  comer  from  Pleasance,  and  were 
either  silent  or  conversed  for  a  time  in  under- 
tones, suffering  themselves  to  be  subdued  by 
the  presence  of  the  young  lady,  whom  they 
mentally  pronounced  in  looks  and  manner, 
if  not  in  dress,  a  "  stunner." 

Gradually  the  restraint  wore  off,  and  the 
farmers  carried  on  their  conversation  audibly. 
Their  talk  reached  Pleasance,  and  although 
she  was  not  attending  to  its  sense,  by  that 
curious  faculty  which  the  mind  possesses, 
the  words  entered  into  her  ears,  so  as  to 
make  an  impression,  capable  of  being  re- 
tained and  recalled,  on  her  brain. 

The  fiirmers  were  not  speaking  of  the 
market  and  its  prices,  or  of  the  prospects  of 
their  crops  and  cattle — probably  these  in- 
teresting topics  had  already  been  disposed  of 
— they  were  comparing  notes  on  the  more 
speculative  question  of  their  squire,  his 
opinions,  his  worth  and  his  weakness.  They 
spoke  of  him  as  elderly  men  do  of  men 
much  their  juniors,  and  as  men  in  the 
struggle  of  business,  or  who  are  only  mode- 
rately affluent,  speak  of  other  men^the 
select  few,  raised  far  above  business  fluctua- 
tions, bom  with  silver  spoons  in  their 
mouths,  and  amply,  even  excessively  pro- 
vided for  during  their  threescore  years  and 
ten,  while  still  in  their  cradles.  Such  men, 
with  their  equally  lucky  daughters,  sisters, 
and  wives,  if  women  be  included  in  the 
estimate,  are  rarely  spoken  of  with  envy  by 
elderly  men  and  women.  On  the  contrary, 
the  duke  and  duchess  and  the  millionaire  are 
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apt  to  be  indicated  with  a  gentle  indulgence 
and  a.  mild  pity,  which  broadly  hint  it  is  on 
the  cards  that  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters. 

It  became  clear  by  the  tenants'  comments 
that  their  squire  had  other  claims  on  their 
tolerance,  besides  his  advantages  as  a  great 
young  squire.  His  opinions  evidently  did 
not  coincide  with  the  pronounced  conserva- 
tism of  the  farmers.  He  seemed  suspected 
of  liberalism  and  radicalism  ;  he  was  plainly 
charged  with  being  too  much  on  the  side  of 
those  rascals  of  labourers.  Yet  even  in  this 
far  more  serious  and  culpable  offence  than 
the  mere  accident  of  having  been  bom  a 
squire's  eldest  or  only  son,  and  thus  rendered 
exempt  from  these  toils  and  the  responsibili- 
ties in  procuring  a  living,  which  go  far  to 
render  men  manly  and  thoughtful,  the 
farmers  spoke  of  their  squire  with  consider- 
able leniency.  It  was  evident  they  looked 
over — even  submitted  to  utilise — his  youth- 
ful flush  of  confidence  and  enthusiasm,  in 
giving  in  to  the  notion  that  such  as  he  was 
in  position,  might  be  the  natural  arbitrators 
between  county  boards,  parish  vestries,  and 
individual  employers  of  labour  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Hodges  of  labour  on  the  other. 

The  whole  tone  of  the  criticism  implied 
that  there  must  have  been  the  good  offices  of 
possibly  more  than  one  generation  between 
the  contending  parties, 

Pleasance  listened  and  noted  vaguely  this 
talk  of  the  yeomen  about  their  superior, 
wondering  as  vaguely  all  the  time,  how  in  the 
tumult  aud  miserable  anxiety  of  her  mind, 
she  could  Usten  to  what  she  was  but  partially 
capable  of  comprehending,  to  what  she  kuew 
was  of  no  moment  to  her. 

She  had  ceased  to  listen,  every  pulse  in  her 
body  was  beating  too  impetuously,  before 
she  reached  the  last  little  country  station, 
which  the  train  would  sweep  by,  before  it 
approached  Westbrook,  the  country  town 
close  to  Shardleigh. 

There  were  people  waiting  at  the  little 
station,  at  which  there  was  no  stop,  and  a 
salutation  was  waved  amidst  perceptible 
excitement  from  the  group  on  the  platform 
to  some  traveller  in  the  train,  "  Do  you  see 
that?  it  will  be  to  some  friend  of  the  gentle- 
man," said  one  of  Pleasance's  companions, 
who  had  paused  in  his  talk  and  was  looking 
out.  "  There  is  Woodgreen  where  he  was 
carried,  and  is  lying " — he  pointed  to  a 
farm-house  which  the  train  was  passing, 

"  He  is  not  from  these  parts,  you  know," 
said  the  other,  not  looking  at  Pleasance, 
as  she  leant  forward  with  heaving  breast  and 
convulsive  grasp  of  the  side  of  the  carriage 


to  steady  herself.  The  speaker  was  utterly 
unconscious  of  the  profound  impression 
which  he  wsts  making,  as  he  went  on  with 
his  speech  which  carried  enlightenment  in 
its  careless  words ;  "  his  name  is  Scotch, 
and  so  for  that  matter  is  the  squire's,  though 
I  believe  he  is  no  relation,  only  a  college 
chum  who  had  come  down  with  the  other 
friends  of  the  family,  and  was  stopping  in 
the  house.  I  hear  our  Mr.  Douglas,  who, 
whatever  may  be  his  faults,  has  his  heart  in 
the  right  place,  and  no  mistake,  is  terribly 
cut  up  by  the  accident.  He  has  never  left 
the  other's  bedside,  day  or  night,  any  more 
than  if  he  had  been  the  squire's  brother." 

There  was  an  unexpected  silence  in  the 
carnage,  for  the  second  fanner's  eyes  were 
riveted  on  Pleasance. 

"Has  there  been  one  accident  or  two?" 
she  was  forcing  herself  to  ask,  in  a  htiskv 
voice,  raising  her  veil.     "  Who  is  hurt  ?  " 

The  farmer,  who  had  remarked  her  agita- 
tion, dismissed  his  first  conjecture  that  the 
young  lady  was  the  friend  of  the  injured 
gentleman,  to  whom  the  signal  had  been 
made,  and  before  whom  he  and  his  crony 
had  begun  indiscreetly  to  talk  over  the  acci- 
dent which,  until  to-day's  review,  had  been 
the  great  topic  of  every  circle  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. "She  may  have  no  concern  with 
this  accident,  but,  poor  soul !  young  as  she 
is,  she  has  had  to  do  with  some  other  in  her 
hfe,  so  that  the  mere  mention  of  the  trouble 
has  given  her  a  turn." 

"  Only  one,  miss,  and  that  one  too  many," 
he  said  in  civil  explanation,  "  It  was  an 
accident  in  Mr.  Douglas  of  Shardleigh's 
party,  as  they  were  shooting  over  Furze 
Brow  yesterday.  One  of  the  bushes  caught 
a  gun,  as  should  not  have  been  loaded, 
carried  by  a  lout  of  a  beater,  and  the  charge 
went  into  the  shoulder  of  a  stranger  gentle- 
man stopping  up  at  the  house.  He  went 
down  like  a  shot,  and  was  taken  up  bleeding 
like  a  bullock,  &om  an  artery,  they  say,  and 
carried  to  Woodgreen.  He  was  given  over 
by  the  first  doctor  that  saw  him,  but  as  he 
lived  on,  and  was  one  of  them  folks  that 
could  afford  more  help,  he  had  a  dozen 
medical  men  around  him  in  no  time,  while  a 
tip-top  surgeon  from  London  was  called  in. 
Now  I  hear  they  agree  between  them,  that 
since  he  has  not  given  them  the  slip  in  the 
meantime,  there  is  some  chance  for  him  left," 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  Pleasance,  in  thankful- 
ness for  the  respite  to  the  man  she  had 
never  seen,  clasping  her  hands,  the  tears 
breakingforth  and  streaming  over  her  cheeks. 

She  dried  her  tears,  leant  back,  and  told 
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herself  that  it  had  been  a  great  mistake.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Woodcodc  bad  telegraphed,  or 
written,  or  travelled  away  in  hot  haste,  to 
remedy,  so  far  as  she  was  conceroed,  the 
bttmdei  that  had  been  committed.  But  she 
could  not  find  time  to  think  of  herself,  her 
idle  journey  and  wasted  pain ;  she  was  full 
of  a  blessed  confusion  of  relief  and  gratitude, 
in  which  the  needless  sorrow  and  perturba- 
tion to  herself,  that  would  have  been  fore- 
most in  a  more  selfish  and  coldei-hearted 
woman's  mind,  found  as  yet  no  room. 

Then  she  became  aware  that  her  com- 
panions, with  quite  as  much  natural  delicacy 
as  engrossing  interest  in  their  own  talk,  had 
resumed  their  interrupted  conveisation.  But 
only  a  few  more  words  reached  her  ear 
when  it  flashed  upon  her  that  Archie  Douglas 
was  their  squire,  on  whose  proceedings  they 
had  been  animadverting.  She  listened  for 
what  more  was  to  come  with  tremulous  eagei^ 
ness,  but  it  met  her  in  a  form  which  she  had 
not  expected,  and  overwhelmed  her  with  dis- 
comfiture and  dismay.  She  had  the  prover- 
bial fate  of  the  hearkener,  though  her  heark- 
ening had  related,  as  far  as  she  knew,  to  talk 
of  another — not  of  herself,  and  was  done  in 
open  day.  The  speakers  were  proceeding 
to  speak  of  her  before  her  face,  without  their 
knowing  it.  One  of  them  was  saying  that 
the  squire  might  have  taken  a  lesson  from 
his  own  unfortunate  marriage  not  to  favour 
violently  the  lower  class  and  every  vaga- 
bond, as  be  was  inclined  to  do.  The  other 
was  correcting  him  and  tellii^  him  diat  he 
reckoned  there  was  some  mistake,  for  the 
squire's  wife  had  proved  to  be  a  lady  with 
a  great  fortune.  But  no  doubt  she  was  a 
bitter  bad  one,  whatever  she  had  oime  &om 
or  had  in  her  hand,  when  even  the  squire — 
who,  poor  young  fellow,  was  friendly  to 
everybody — could  not  put  up  with  the 
woman  he  had  made  his  wife. 

Fleasance  had  to  endure  the  bewildering 
sense  of  impersonality,  the  strange  feeling  of 
shame,  with  which  one  has  to  sit  and  hear 
his  character  and  history  spoken  of  as  that 
of  another,  without  the  power  to  prevent  it. 
It  would  be  worse  than  anythmg  which  had 
gone  before  both  for  herself  and  these  two 
stout  tenants  of  her  husband's,  innocent  of 
evil,  if  she  were  to  say  aloud,  looking  in  their 
faces,  "I  am  the  squire's  wife,  and  I  have 
been  as  much  sinned  against  as  sinning." 

CHAITER   LV.— ONE   LOOK   AT  SHAi(DLElGH. 

When  the  train  stopped  at  Westbrook, 
the  sprucest  and  least  shy  of  the  formers 
paused  afier  getting  out,  and  said  civilly  to 


Fleasance,  "  Can't  I  do  anything  for  you, 
miss — call  your  servant,  or  look  after  your 
luggage  ?  We  are  quiet  enough  at  West- 
brook  in  general,  but  the  stir  of  this  review 
seems  to  have  turned  things  topsy-turvy 
here  also." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Fleasance,  "  but  I 
have  no  luggage  and  no  servant  I  shall 
return  by  the  next  train.  I  find  there  has 
been  a  misunderstanding  about  my  coming 
here,"  she  added  hastily,  seeing  that  her 
volunteer  ally  looked  surprised. 

"  Ah  I  that  is  unlucky,  but  I  would  not  let 
myself  be  too  easily  put  out,"  the  elderly 
man  proffered  his  sensible  advice.  "  There 
is  no  end  of  railway  mishaps,"  continued  the 
farmer,  remembering  with  r^et  old  coach- 
ing days,  attributing  every  enor  to  railway 
mismanagement,  and  proceeding  to  condole 
with  Fleasance  on  what  he  concluded  was 
her  plight,  with  fellow-feeling.  "  There  is  no 
train  goes  right  through,  I  mean  as  far  as 
me  and  my  friend  were  taken  up,  till  pretty 
late  in  the  evening,  and  the  daylight  has 
drawn  in  a  bit  by  now ;  you  would  be  landed 
at  your  destination  in  the  dark,  and  no 
friends  expecting  you  again,  it  is  like ;  better 
stop  the  night  here.  There  are  good  hotels 
where  even  a  young  lady  like  you,  though 
she  may  feel  a  trifle  awkward,  will  be  per- 
fectly safe  and  pretty  comfortable.  I  am 
going  to  pick  up  my  horse  and  trap  at  the 
best  (the  Swan),  and  will  be  happy  to  show 
you  the  way,  if  you  wish  it.  It  is  a  dying 
shame  there  ain't  damages  to  passengers  for 
being  misinformed,  as  well  as  for  accidents, 
though  damages  might  be  no  object  to  the 
like  of  you." 

Fleasance,  feeling  weary  and  bewildered, 
readily  accepted  the  fiiendly  service,  but 
before  she  could  get  out  of  the  station  she 
was  again  accosted,  by  a  gentleman's  groom 
this  time.  He  came  hurriedly  up,  looked 
about  him,  and  approached  Fleasance,  touch- 
ing his  hat.  "  Beg  pardon,  ma'am,  but  is 
your  name  Douglas  ?" 

Fleasance  gave  a  great  start  and  a  gasp. 
Had  detection  found  her  out  the  moment 
that  she  had  come  within  a  mile  of  Shard- 
leigh  ?  But  she  could  not  deny  her  name, 
let  the  result  be  what  it  might  "  Yes,"  she 
said,  trying  to  speak  firmly. 

"  Then  she  is  a  friend  of  the  poor  gentle- 
man's, after  all,''  reflected  the  attentive  farmer ; 
"  but  what  the  dickens  did  she  mean  by  a 
misunderstanding  about  her  coming  ?" 

"  I  have  been  sent  over  to  fetch  you ;  the 
carriage  is  at  the  gate.  Gentleman  is  better, 
ma'am,  I  am  most  'appy  to  say;  looking  up 
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decidedly;  the  worst  is  over,  they  appre- 
'end.  I  was  bidden  be  sure  and  tell  you 
the  first  thing.  The  squire  he  would  have 
come  himself,  but  he  has  been  so  taken  up 
to-day  with  the  prince  and  everythink;  be 
was  only  seeing  the  prince  off  when  I  left." 

"  J  think  there  is  another  mistake,"  said 
Pleasance  with  a  faint  smile,  growing  sick  in 
the  middle  of  her  sense  of  deliverance  at 
the  bare  thought  of  the  danger  which  she 
had  narrowly  escaped.  She  felt  sure,  too, 
that  her  wits  were ,  giving  way  under  the 
shocks  and  trials  of  the  day,  when  she  could 
jumbleup  the  mention  of  a  prince  with  Archie 
Douglas  and  his  engagement  in  attending  on 
his  friend. 

"  I  am  not  a  relative  of  the  sick  gentleman's, 
but  another  Douglas." 

Her  assertion  was  corroborated  by  a  shout 
from  the  farther  end  of  the  train.  "Here, 
Waterton,  here  is  the  lady  for  Woodgreen,"  and 
Pleasance,  with  a  little  thrill  ol  interest  that 
withdrew  her  for  a  moment  from  her  own 
pressing  cares,  joined  the  rest  of  the  travel- 
lers, and  the  railway  functionaries  standing 
aside  to  make  way  for,  and  to  gaze  sympa- 
thetically at  the  pale,  red-eyed  woman  for 
whom  Pleasance  had  been  mistaken,  and 
whose  piteous  case  she  had  held,  not  an  hour 
before,  to  be  her  own. 

"  To  be  sure,"  Pleasance's  fanner  friend 
was  saying.  "Douglas  is  a  common  name 
— seems  so,  at  least — no  end  to  misunder- 
standings, this  way,  miss,  to  the  Swan." 

He  never  for  a  moment,  in  his  recent 
discovery  of  the  commonness  of  the  name 
of  Douglas,  associated  the  beautiful  young 
lady  whom  he  was  proud  to  be  of  use  to,  and 
in  so  doing,  to  teach  his  neighbour  Hipwell 
manners — with  the  wife  of  whom  even  his 
philanthropic  young  squire  was  fain  to  get 
rid,  and  whom  the  farmer  himself  had  been 
lately  denouncing  as  a  reprobate. 

Westbrook,  though  a  good  old  town  of 
some  size  and  respectability,  added  to  a  cer- 
tain old-fashioned  sober  beauty,  was  not  a 
manufacturing  town.  The  commotion  in  its 
crowded  streets  was  due  to  its  contingent  to 
the  review,  and  to  the  fact  which  Pleasance 
and  her  conductor  learned  as  they  walked 
along,  that  the  young  prince  who  had  natu- 
rally been  the  hero  of  the  review,  had  passed 
through  the  town  in  the  afternoon. 

Even  the 'elderly  man  of  bucolic  interests 
was  moved  by  the  honour  which  had  been 
done  to  the  place,  and  indulged  in  regrets 
that  his  women-folks  had  not  knoH-n  in  time 
to  go  and  stare  at  the  real  live  prince  with 
the  rest 


The  news  did  not  prevent  Pleasance's 
companion  from  discharging  his  office  as 
guide,  but  his  desire  to  talk  the  great  event 
over  in  the  bar  of  the  Swan,  and  to  cany 
the  tale  home,  largely  eclipsed  the  sensation 
which  Pleasance  had  created  in  bis  mind. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  more  than  willing  to  do 
a  good  turn  to  this  pleasant-spoken  beauty, 
wiio  was  about  the  age  of  his  youngest  daugh- 
ter; but  since  he  regarded  himself  as  a  lead- 
ing man  in  his  line  in  the  district,  and  was 
fond  of  taking  an  active  part  in  every  public 
matter,  he  was  rather  glad  to  get  his  strange 
young  lady  off  his  hands,  and  to  think  no 
mote  of  her.  He  was  ready  to  rush  into  the 
heat  of  the  discussion  going  on  in  the  bar 
of  the  Swan,  whether  it  were  possible  to  get 
up  impromptu  fireworks  to  cdebrate  loyally 
the  honour  done  to  the  town. 

The  Swan,  where  Pleasance  was  as  desirous 
of  finding  shelter  as  her  conductor  could 
be  of  disposing  of  her,  and  where  the  fanner 
handed  her  over  as  a  strange  young  lady 
who  had  come  to  grief  by  losing  her  way  on 
the  railway,  fully  deserved  the  charact^  it 
had  received.  It  was  a  county  town  inn 
of  the  best  sort,  and  where,  even  in  the 
midst  of  jthe  universal  commotion,  Pleasance 
was  immediately  shown  to  a  good  private 
sitting-room,  and  was  waited  upon  by  a  neat, 
clever,  soft-spoken  maid. 

The  landlady  had  only  got  time  to  catch 
a  ghmpse  of  Pleasance  arriving  without 
luggage  or  attendant  under  the  champion- 
ship of  Mr.  Burrows,  of  Hog's  Lane  Farm, 
but  she,  hke  the  old  landlady  of  the  York- 
shire Grey,  was  favourably  impressed.  She 
leapt  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Burrows  was 
right,  the  guest  was  really  one  of  the  gentle- 
folks who  had  been  victims  to  the  disorder 
on  the  line  that  day,  and  whom  it  was  alike 
the  landlady's  duty  and  policy  to  treat  with 
every  attention. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  special  supper 
given  in  the  Swan  that  night  to  the  Westbrook 
volunteers,  the  landlady  would  have  devoted 
herself  to  Pleasance;  as  it  was,  she  told  off 
for  her  use  the  nicest  of  her  chamber- 
maids. 

Pleasance  had  grown,  as  Mrs.  Perry  had 
declared,  since  the  days  of  the  Yoikshire 
Grey,  and  since  her  acquaintance  with  the 
ways  and  doings  of  the  Brown  Cow.  The 
result  of  the  months  and  months  spent  at 
Willow  House,  under  Mrs,  Perry's  careful 
auspices,  was  that  Pleasance  took  all  those 
marks  of  distinction  as  a,  matter  of  course, 
and  confirmed  the  chambermaid  in  her  report 
to  her  mistress,  that  the  new-comer  was  quite 
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my  lady;  such  another  as  Sir  John's  daugh- 
ters, when  they  had  rooms  for  the  county  ball 

Pleasance  ventured  to  ask  her  atteadant 
about  Shardleigh,  and  found  that — after  the 
prince,  who  would  have  been  the  preferable 
subject  of  conversation,  there  was  nothing 
that  any  inhabitant  of  Westbrook  would  speak 
of  with  greater  readiness  and  gusto  than  Shard- 
leigh. It  was  not  only  the  finest  place  in 
the  neighbourhood,  but  the  squire  was  very 
liberal,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him,  in 
allowing  the  use  of  old  rights  of  way,  and  in 
throwing  open  his  grounds,  and  especially 
his  winter  garden  on  set  days  to  the  public. 
The  family  resided  part  of  every  year  at 
Shardleigh.  Mrs.  and  Miss'  Douglas,  the 
squire's  mother  and  sister,  were  there  then ; 
and  the  prince  had  called  that  afternoon  at 
Shardleigh,  which  had  been  the  reason  of 
.bis  passing  through  Westhrook.  Of  course 
the  prince  could  not  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
— nobody  ever  was  in  the  neighbourhood — 
without  visiting  Shardleigh  grounds. 

The  family  always  employed  the  town 
tradesmen ;  and  not  only  Mrs.  Douglas,  but 
the  squire  and  his  sister  took  a  deal  of 
trouble  with  the  workpeople,  and  were  very 
good  to  the  poor.  And  a  prince  had  actu- 
ally been  to  Shardleigh  in  token  that  its 
attractions  were  transcendent, 

"How  far  was  it  fi-om  Westbrook  to  Shard- 
leigh?" Pleasance  questioned. 

A  full  mile  by  the  road  to  the  principal 
gate,  then  another  mile  through  the  park  to 
the  winter  garden  and  the  house,  her  willing 
informant  told  her  -  but  there  was  a  lane 
which  led  by  the  house,  as  it  stood  in  the 
comer  of  the  park,  and  from  one  point  of 
which — where  the  lane  crossed  Bumham 
Brook — ^you  could  [catch  quite  a  near  view  of 
the  house  with  the  great  conservatory  and 
the  terrace.  The  lane  was  not  above  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  but  few 
people  cared  for  it  now,  since  every  Tuesday, 
any  one  who  liked  could  drive  in  at  the  main 
entrance,  and  go  right  up  to  the  house,  and 
^vaIk  all  over  the  gardens  and  the  conserva- 
tory; even  when  the  family  were  at  home, 
they  took  care  to  be  out  of  the  way,  or  they 
greeted  the  visitors  pleasantly.  Mr.  Douglas 
had  even  been  known  to  turn  aside  in  order  to 
set  right  a  party  of  tourists.  People  said  that 
it  was  beneath  him,  and  that  he  should  know 
his  own  place  and  think  more  of  himself; 
but  the  pleasant-spoken  chambermaid  thought 
he  was  a  very  fine  young  gentleman  indeed, 
and  was  sure  he  would  b&  as  kind  as  a 
woman  to  the  poor  gentleman  lying  badly 
hurt  at  Woodgreen. 


"  I  am  sure  he  will,"  said  Pleasance  with 
eager  ac'quiescence. 

She  had  dined  in  the  golden  glow  of  an 
approaching  fine  September  sunset  in  which 
the  grey  day  had  ended;  she  was  detain- 
ing the  maid  who  had  acted  as  nimble 
lumds  and  feet  to  a  venerable  grey-headed 
waiter — nominally  serving,  while  Pleasance 
cut  an  apple  into  minutest  sections,  and 
turned  over  its  seeds.  "  I  should  like  a 
stroll  this  beautiful  evening,"  she  said 
hesitatingly  setting  about  the  first  piece  of 
duplicity  she  had  been  guilty  of  in  her  life, 
and  necessarily  bungling  it ;  "  could  I  find  the 
lane  you  spoke  of?  is  it  easily  reached  ? " 

Quite  easily,  the  maid  said  with  decision; 
she  had  only  to  go  as  far  as  SL  Nicholas's 
Church — the  old  church  with  the  square  tower 
— in  sight  of  the  Swan  windows,  and  pass  it, 
when  she  would  find  the  lane  which  turned 
off  fifty  yards  or  so  beyond  the  church- 
yard. It  was  a  very  quiet  walk;  Westbrook 
was  generally  quiet,  for  it  had  no  rough 
mill  hands,  or  swaggering  soldiers,  or  tramps 
to  speak  of.  But  this  night,  when  there  was 
talk  of  rockets  to  be  thrown  up,  or  at  least 
a  bonfire  lighted  in  the  Elm  meadow,  the 
m^d  would  go  bail  that  the  lady  would  not 
meet  a  living  soul  in  Shardleigh  Lane. 

She  would  not  meet  a  living  soul, 
Pleasance  repeated  in  feverish  reassurance, 
for. a  longing  had  seized  her  to  look  for 
this  once,  when  she  was  so  near,  on  Shard- 
leigh, which  might  have  been  her  home. 
She  had  no  apprehension  of  meeting  Archie 
Douglas,  whose  post  was  by  his  friend  at 
the  farm-house,  a  station  distant.  The  only 
other  person  whose  recognition  Pleasance 
feared  was  Archie's  sister  Jane.  But  Plea- 
sance argued,  that  it  was  very  unlikely,  when 
she  only  knew  a  single  'girl  in  the  whole 
population  of  Westbrook,  numbering  ten 
thousand,  that  this  solitary  girl  should  be 
the  very  person  Pleasance  would  meet  in  a 
deserted  lane,  in  the  evening,  of  all  times, 
when  a  girl  in  Jane  Douglas's  rank  must 
have  dressed  for  dinner,  and  be  obliged  to 
confine  herself  to  the  conservatory  or  the 
terrace. 

Besides,  though  this  single  girl  was  her 
own  sister-in-law^  Pleasance,  whom  she  had 
only  seen  once,  and  that  for  a  short  time 
in  the  Willow  House  drawing-room,  would 
not  probably  recognise  her  in  her  walking- 
dress  with  hat  and  veil. 

Pleasance  ruled  that  there  was  no  risk  of 
discovery  from  this  enemy;  and  she  herself 
would  be  gone  early  the  next  morning  on 
her  return  to  Stone  Cross. 
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So  she  went  out  before  the  yellow  light 
of  the  sunset  had  reached  its  climax,  and 
found  the  few  streets  she  traversed  not  only 
restored  to  their  usual  quiet,  but  already  for- 
saken foe  the  anticipated  rejoicings  in  the 
Elm  meadow. 

She  had  no  difRcuIty  in  finding  St. 
Nicholas's  Church — the  old  parish  church  of 
the  town — and  in  strikmg  upon  the  lane 
beyond  the  churchyard.  But  in  considera- 
tion timt  the  lane  had  the  high  park  wall  on 
one  hand,  and  an  equally  high  hawthorn 
hedge  on  the  other,  and  lay  deep  in  the 
shadow,  Pleasance  not  only  feared  tliat  the 
September  dusk  would  find  her  there,  but 
doubted  that  she  would  have  nothing  save 
her  walk  for  hei  p^ns.  As  far  as  she  had 
gone  for  the  first  five  minutes,  she  could  only 
see  the  grass  getting  a  darker  and  darker  green 
beneath  her  feet,  and  the  sky  changing  from 
blue  to  purple  over  her  head.  She  could  not 
conceive  how,  with  such  barriers  on  each  hand, 
her  prospect  could  be  extended. 

But  just  as  she  had  brought  herself  to  say 
she  must  give  up  the  fooli^  quest,  she  saw 
that  the  park  wall  and  the  hedge  before  her 
gave  way  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left 
to  the  low  parapet,  ivy  hung,  of  an  old 
bridge.  The  green-garlanded  arch,  with  the 
brown  water  stealing  through  below,  present- 
ing an  agreeable  feature,  varying  the  park 
scenery  as  viewed  from  the  great  house  be- 
yond, was  doubtless  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  lane  itself  had  been  allowed  to  remain. 

When  Pleasance  stood  on  the  picturesque 
old  cow  bridge  over  Bumham  Brook,  the 
park  with  its  clumps  of  magnificent  timber 
stretched  before  her  under  the  lingering 
radiance — all  the  more  impressive  because 
of  the  sombrencss  of  the  lane,  of  this  love- 
liest September  sunset  It  retained  an  after- 
glow made  up  of  the  precious  "  dust "  of 
the  sunk  sunbeams,  and  the  slight  mist 
which  come  between  her  dazzled  eyes  and 
the  glory,  bathing  and  softening  the  undu- 
lating lines  of  the  trees,  and  the  sweep  of 
the  grassy  openings. 

The  pile  of  the  house  appearingso  close  to 
her,  as  to  startle  her  for  a  moment,  was  very 
similar  In  Fleasance's  unsophisticated  eyes, 
which  knew  little  of  architecture  save  what  she 
had  dra(vn  from  her  haunt  in  Stone  Cross 
Cathedral,  to  any  other  large,  handsome 
building  the  size  of  which  makes  it  imposing. 
She  could  not  see,  and  could  not  very  well 
have  appreciated,  the  gateway  and  portico, 
which  were  not  incongruous  excrescences,  as 
they  are  in  most  instances,  but  were  fine  in- 
tegral portions  of  the  older  wing  of  the  house, 


constituting  Mr.Woodcock's  chief  pride  in  the 
mansion  as  a  man  of  enlightened  taste.  Of 
the  winter  garden,  of  which  every  lady  made 
so  much,  and  of  which  Pleasance  had  heard  in 
a  former  stage  of  her  existence,  when  she 
had  little  guessed  its  history,  she  could  see 
merely  the  towers  and  cupolas  still  reflecting 
the  sunlight,  but  only  giving  her  a  vague 
hint  of  the  fairy  world  within. 

Yet,  with  all  its  deficiencies,  the  glimpse 
of  Shardleigh  under  that  wonderfiil  mel- 
low light,  which  would  have  transfonned 
the  meanest,  most  barren  prospect  of  a. 
wretched  quarter  of  a  great  town,  or  a 
bleak  chalk  down,  or  a  black  peat  moss, 
into  a  place  almost  fair,  almost  invested 
with  interest,  for  the  moment — ravished 
Pleasance's  soul  with  its  rich  and  stately 
beauty. 

She  stood  leaning  against  the  parapet  of  the 
bridge,  and  looking  her  heart  out.  As  she 
looked  there  came  back  upon  her  in  a  flood 
the  same  impression  with  which  she  had 
gazed  in  the  early  morning,  in  London,  <» 
the  house  in  Grosvenor  Place — that  very 
sense  of  incongruity  with  which  Mr.  Wood- 
cock had  recalled  Shardleigh  when  he 
was  on  his  way  to  find  Archie  Douglas's- 
wife  at  the  carrier's  inn  in  the  side  street, 
near  the  Shoreditch  Station,  Pleasance  was 
perfectly  aware  that  she  had  changed  since. 
the  lime — a  few  months  ago — when  she  had 
thought  a  London  cab  a  fine  carriage,  and 
been  at  home  in  the  Yorkshire  Grey.  She 
had  not  forgotten  that  in  the  interval  she 
had  become  an  heiress  worthy  of  the  name 
even  in  sight  of  Shardleigh,  and  who  could,  if 
she  chose,  provide  herself  with  a  home  almost 
as  fair,  refined,  and  exclusive  as  this  home. 
But  the  rearing  and  experience  of  many 
years  came  back  upon  her,  in  a  rush,  at  this 
moment,  and  were  all  the  more  irresistible  i 
since,  during  the  whole  previous  day  she  had  I 
been  thinking  and  dreaming  of  Archie 
Douglas  as  Joel  Wray  in  the  surroundings 
in  which  she  had  so  quickly  learned  to  know 
and  love  him,  at  the  wheat-hoeing  and  on 
the  harvest-field,  on  the  beach  at  Cheam,  in 
the  old  Manor  House  room — rustic  places, 
with  their  homely  figures,  widely  re  moved  from 
this  scene,  so  noble  in  its  repose,  that  it  did 
not  seem  unmeet  that  a  prince  bad  been  a 
guest  there  that  day. 

While  Pleasance  stood  on  the  bridge  and  , 
noted  that  bright  lights  were  springing  up  in 
the  house,  she  was  so  near  it  that  the  sound 
ofa  window  being  opened,  drew  her  attention 
to  the  teirace  which  she  had  overlooked.  It 
lay  before  the  long  French  windows,  jost 
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lit,  which  Pleasance  had  judged  rightly 
belonged  to  a  drawing-room,  and  had  flights 
of  steps  leading  to  a  lower  terrace,  and  thence 
to  a  flower-garden,  which  was  almost  entirely 
out  of  Pleasance's  scope  of  vision. 

The  window  opened  was  one  of  the  draw- 
ing-room windows  reaching  to  the  fioor,  and 
out  of  it — relieved  against  the  light  back- 
ground, taking  Pleasance's  breath  away  with 


consternation  for  the  instant,  and  causing 
her  to  draw  back  in  the  utmost  agitation  and 
alarm  within  the  shadow  of  the  park  wall — 
came  a  lady  and  a  gentleman.  The  gentle- 
man, as  Pleasance  knew  in  a  second  through 
the  gathering  dusk,  was  Archie  Douglas,  no 
longer  watching  by  the  bed  of  his  friend  it» 
the  farm-house  three  miles  off,  and  the  lady, 
Pleasance  guessed  by  the  flaxen  haii  flowing 


loose  over  her  shoulders  and  white  gown, 
must  be  his  sister. 

For  a  moment  of  acute  distress  Pleasance 
laboured  under  the  delusion  that  she  must 
be  seen  and  recognised,  even  as  she  saw  and 
recognised  the  figures  before  her.  When 
she  recovered  and  knew  herself  safe,  she 
gave  herself  up  to  one  long  ardent  gaze  at  the 
man  she  had  loved  and  wedded,  whom  she 


had  not  seen  for  months,  whom  she  had 
thought  to  see  that  morning  stretched  life- 
less, or  sighing  out  his  life  before  her.  But 
Pleasance  had  never  seen  Archie  Douglas 
look  as  he  appeared  then,  not  even  in  the  last 
encounter  at  a  iashionable  hour  in  a  fashion- 
able park. 

As  if  in  an  echo  of  Pleasance's  conviction 
of  the  gulf  which  divided  them,  he  came  out 
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on  the  terrace  in  the  magnificent  scarlet  and 
gold  uniform  of  the  officer  of  a  yeomanry 
regiment,  which  he  had  put  on  when  he 
hastily  joined  the  review,  in  order  to  escort 
the  prince  to  Shardleigh.  The  dress,  though 
fantastic  in  Fleasaace's  eyes,  enhanced  as 
she  could  not  have  believed  it  was  in  the 
power  of  dress  to  set  off  the  natural  elegance 
of  Archie  Douglas's  figure  and  the  comeli- 
ness of  his  prepossessing  face. 

Jane  Douglas  also  was  not  in  her  ordinary 
evening  dress  of  simple  white  muslin.  An 
imprompta  garden-party  had  been  assembled 
at  Shardleigh  as  soon  as  the  prince's  inten- 
tions were  known,  and  Jane  retained  its 
demi-toilette,  in  which  Pleasance  could  dis- 
tinguish the  gossamer  fall  of  lace,  and  the 
gleam,  against  the  light  within,  of  gold  and 
jewels  at  the  throat,  the  bosom,  and  the 
wrists.  A  third  member  of  the  party  who 
had  followed  the  others  to  the  window  and 
stood  there,  had  a  costly  Indian  shawl  drawn 
round  her  figure,  slight  and  graceful  as  a 
girl's,  and  showed  the  same  flashes  and  points 
of  light,  where  the  setting  of  a  locket,  the 
eyes  of  a  serpent  bracelet,  the  stones  of  a 
cross,  came  out  on  the  black  and  white  of 
her  dress. 

The  family  party  were  alone  after  the  dis- 
persal of  their  guests,  including  the  chief. 
The  honour  and  the  fatigue  were  alike  over, 
and  the  mother,  son,  and  daughter  were 
left  by  themselves,  not  too  exl^usted,  to 
indulge  in  natural  satisfaction,  and  com- 
pare notes  on  the  occurrences  of  the  day. 
Added  to  this  welcome  conclusion,  there  was 
in  the  Douglases'  case  the  increase  of  a  very 
livelysense  of  relief  from  a  recent  burden  of 
anxiety  and  sympathetic  distress.  The  tem- 
porary effect  of  these  combined  influences  on 
an  impressionable  young  fellow  like  Archie 
Douglas,  was  to  render  him  for  the  hour  in 
exuberant  spirits.  Pleasance,  standing  not  so 
far  off,  on  the  bridge,  in  the  lane,  could 
hear  the  gay  voices  and  laughter,  with 
Archie's  rising  pre-eminent.  She  could  see 
the  two  younger  figures  flitting  in  their  free- 
dom and  gladness  backwards  and  forwards, 
with  Archie's  arm  drawn  through  his  sister's 
in  place  of  hers  drawn  through  his,  to  hold 
her  by  his  side,  and  the  two  contrasted  heads, 
dark  and  fair,  in  closest  confidential  contact, 
as  their  two  owners  pursued  their  merry  stroll. 
It  did  not  seem  that  anything  or  anybody 
was  wanting  to  the  gjoup.  How  could  there 
be,  especially  when  the  one  who  had  volun- 
tarily excluded  herself,  and  who  stood  unsus- 
pected, looking  into  Paradise,  was  only  Plea- 
sance?   What  could   she  have  in  common 


with  the  young  fellow  before  her — a  great 
one  of  the  earth  in  his  peacock  plumage? 
Was  he  indeed  the  same  footsore  reaper  to 
whose  primitive  wants  she  had  once  minis- 
tered ?  If  he  had  been  what  he  had  seemed, 
she  might  have  served  him  in  a  thousand 
ways,and  proved  his  best  friend;  as  it  was,  she 
was  right  that  he  had  no  need  of  her ;  she 
would  have  been  at  the  best  a  tolerated 
intruder,  a  wearisome  drag  on  him  and  his 
ftiends. 

A  sharp  pang  went  through  her  heart  as 
she  told  herself  this,  and  added  that  her  own 
eyes  saw  and  testified  to  the  ultimate  wisdom 
and  integrity  of  her  course.  Bat  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  think  of  Archie  Douglas  as 
still  remembering  and  regretting  her,  how- 
ever foolishly.  True,  he  had  been  in  the 
animation  of  pleasant  social  intercourse  when 
she  had  met  him  riding  with  his  sister  and 
Rica  Wyndham  in  the  Park;  but  his  tone 
had  changed  instantaneously  at  the  sight  of 
her  ;  in  their  interview  after  he  had  acknow- 
ledged her  as  his  wife,  he  had  shown  himself 
full  of  restless  pain  and  misery.  Mr.  Wood- 
cock had  always  talked  of  him  as  of  a  man 
disappointed,  dissatisfied  with  his  abundance 
of  good  things. 

Altogether  it  was  a  great  blow  winch 
struck  to  Pleasance's  heart  to  see  Archie 
Douglas  the  happiest  of  the  happy.  She 
did  not  pause  to  inquire  whether  she  had 
any  right  to  resent  it 

But  her  heart  spoke  out  more  tnily  in 
inconsistent  cry,  "You  are  cruel,  Archie 
Douglas — you  whom  I  thought  so  kind,  cruel 
and  heartless,  you  are  like  the  rich  man  who 
took  the  ewe  lamb.  You  sought  me  with  a 
false  pretence ;  and  now,  though  our  lives  are 
sundered,  you  can  be  as  happy  as  if  you  had 
never  known  of  my  existence  :  it  is  as  if  you 
chose  the  time  when  I  had  flown  to  you 
in  what  I  held  to  be  yonr  extremity,  to  show  ■ 
me  that  you  never  knew  what  love  meant. 
You  have  made  me  lose  my  love  Joel,  as 
well  as  my  husband  Archie  Douglas.  I  have 
wasted  my  whole  heart  upon  a  dream." 

The  glow  in  the  western  sky  paled,  faded 
and  darkened;  Shardleigh  park  and  house 
paled  and  darkened  with  the  sky ;  the  first 
star  came  out,  and  the  deivs  began  to  fall 

The  mother  within  tapped  on  her  children, 
who  obeyed  the  summons  reluctantly. 

The  mute  shadow  watching  all,  stole  back 

ough  the  silent  lane  to  the  inn. 


CHAPTER  LVI. RICA'S 

When  Pleasance  was  back  at  Stone  Cross 
for  the  weeks  that  were  left  her  there,  she 
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consented  to  go  through  the  form  of  paying  a 
vi^t  to  her  aunt,  amidst  the  dignities  of 
Gable  House. 

Such  a  visit  was  no  pleasure,  but  a  penalty 
to  Pleasance;  but  she  could'  not  in  her 
conscience  withhold  it,  when  she  took  into 
account  that  Mrs.  Wyndham  was  her  father's 
sister,  and  actually,  save  Pleasance's  husband, 
her  nearest  surviving  relation.  Pleasance 
could  not  comply  even  in  the  most  restricted 
manner  with  the  requirements  of  sodety  where 
other  recent  visitors  were  concerned  and  leave 
out  Mrs.  Wyndham,  without  inflicting  on  her 
a  marked  slight.  It  might  even  involve  a 
£ilse  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  world  of 
the  Close,  and  the  neighbourhood,  that  Plea- 
sance accused  her  aunt  of  having  been  in 
some  measure  privy  to  the  will  which  had  bo 
long  lain  in  abeyance. 

All  Pleasance's  rampant  justice  rose  up  in 
arms  against  subjecting  Mrs.  Wyndham  or 
any  member  of  her  family  to  so  unfounded 
a  suspicion,  Pleasance  would  call  every  day 
of  her  life  at  the  Gable  House  and  have  the 
Wyndhams  calling  every  day  back  again  at 
Willow  House,  invading  her  privacy  and  dis- 
turbing her  peace,  sooner  than  do  them  or 
any  other  human  being  such  a  wrong  in  cold 
blood.  Pleasance  would  rather  sit  half  an  hour 
wiOi  her  aunt  and  endure  the  associations 
which  she  recalled.  The  younger  woman 
would  look  at  the  elder's  slow,  pompous  move- 
ments, and  at  the  traces  of  the  beauty  which 
had  remained  so  long  unfaded  and  unfor- 
gotten.  Pleasance  would  listen  to  Mrs. 
Wyndham's  confidendy  imperious  apologies 
and  excuses  in  reference  to  the  past,  and  her 
laboured  attempts  at  promoting  greater  fiiend- 
liness  for  her  family's  ends  in  the  future.  The 
listener  would  endure  the  speaker's  lengthened 
emphatic  dissertationson  her  children's  merits, 
and  her  half-indignant  remonstrances  against, 
and  lamentations  over  Pleasance's  perversity 
in  not  grasping  at  their  overtures.  She  ought 
to  make  it  her  very  first  arrangement  to  go  to 
Rome  for  the  coming  winter,  to  live  with 
Nelly  in  her  palace  and  see  the  first  society 
in  Rome.  Pleasance  should  seek  to  pick  up 
such  a  tolerable  foreign  style,  that,  on  her 
return  to  England  Mrs.  Wyndham  and  Rica 
might  have  no  difBculty  in  taking  her  up  and 
going  out  with  her.  Of  course,  Pleasance 
was  too  young,  and  above  all  too  peculiarly 
situated  to  dispense  with  influential  counte- 
nance. 

Rica  never  stayed  much  beside  the  mother, 
who  idolised  her,  so  that  in  consenting  to 
sit  with  Mrs.  Wyndham,  Pleasance  was 
at   least   safe    from    Rica's    more    direct 


assaults,  whether  of  mere  flippant  levity  or 
reckless  importunity.  For  Pleasance  had 
learned  to  take  the  true  measure  of  Rica's 
hilarity  and  frankness.  But  the  best  esta- 
blished inferences  sometimes  fail,  so  Pleasance 
was  forced  to  admit,  when  after  doing  her 
utmost  to  bear  and  forbear  with  her  aunt  at 
Gable  House,  she  returned  home  to  find 
Rica  established  in  the  drawing-room  at 
Willow  House.  There  she  was  turning  it 
upside  down  for  her  own  convenience  and 
amusement,  flinging  any  market  flowers  with  a 
suspicion  of  herbs  m  them  out  of  the  window, 
tossing  about  Pleasance's  books,  meddling 
with  and  scaring  her  birds,  and  inserting  the 
most  villainously  destructive  stitches  into  a 
little  bit  of  old  and  fine  embroidery  which 
Pleasance  was  trying  to  repair. 

"  Here  you  are,  coudn  Pleasance,  and  here 
I  am  sick  to  deadi  of  vraiting  for  you,"  the 
culprit  hailed  the  mistress  of  the  house. 
"  What  can  you  find  to  say  to  the  poor  poky 
old  footer  with  whom  you  were  not  such 
great  friends,  to  begin  with?  But  yon  had 
better  take  a  chair,"  she  invited  Pleasance  to 
a  seat  in  her  own  house,  "  before  I  open  my 
budget,  which  happens  to  be  a  long  and 
special  one.  I  wonder  if  I  feel  like  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  when  he 
prepares  to  lay  his  before  the  House?  I 
dare  say  I  am  a  great  deal  more  in  earnest, 
since,  except  in  the  light  of  his  office,  he  can- 
not care  a  straw  for  what  no  more  concerns 
him  than  it  concerns  the  other  millions  in 
the  kingdom." 

"  I  hope  people  are  sometimes  in  earnest 
about  what  concerns  their  neighbours.  I 
need  not  say,  I  hope,  I  don't  doubt  that 
there  are  such  feelings  as  philanthropy — even 
true  patriotism,"  said  Pleasance  with  some- 
thing between  a  twinkle  and  a  sparkle  in  her 
eye. 

"  Well,  there  are  such  hobbies,"  said  Rica, 
"  and  people  mount  them  and  ride  them  to 
death,  pretending  all  the  time  that  they  are  dis- 
interested ;  but  what  is  a  hobby,  unless  a  man's 
way  of  entertaining  himseli,  and  proving  his 
superiority  to  his  fellows  P  I  should  like 
nothing  better  than  to  come  out  as  a  public 
benefactress,  but  then  I  should  always  be 
candid,  and  own  that  I  did  it  for  a  whim  and 
to  amuse  myself.  The  new  Lady  Bountiful, 
with  her  woman's  rights,  her  advanced 
education,  and  her  extended  charities,  has  a 
good  deal  of  go  in  her,  and  is  great  fun. 
She  is  not  half  such  a  'do'  to  herself,  at 
least,  as  her  predecessor  was." 

"  Do  you  mean,"  asked  Pleasance,  "  that 
you   cannot   conceive  of  any  real  wrongs 
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which  any  class  or  section  of  womm  may 
suffer,  with  redressors  of  such  wrongs,  woik- 
ing  in  the  daik  and  making  mistakes  and 
messes,  doubtless,  but  perhaps  working 
towards  the  light  all  the  same.  Do  you 
intend  me  to  believe  that  you  cannot  imagine 
an  actual  amount  of  shallow,  natiow  ignorance 
which  well-instructed  people  have  a  genuine 
desire  to  lessen?  Have  you  no  ^th  in 
much  patent  sore  suffering  which  the  fnendty 
souls  in  the  wi^d  would  seek  on  the  highest 
authority  to  relieve  P  Is  it  to  you  an  idle 
play  of  shams  and  by-words,  assumptions  and 
fuhions,  of  which  you  can  freely  make  game  f 
■  Do  you  see  nothing  above  and  beyond  the 
folly  of  it?" 

"  Not  I,"  said  Rica  with  unabashed  cool- 
ness. "  But,  although  I  don't  believe  in  saints 
and  martyrs  since  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
I  suppose — and  if  I  had  lived  in  the 
days  of  these  old  gentlemen  I  dare  say  I 
should  have  had  a  crow  to  pluck  with  them 
too^Btill,  I  have  no  particular  quarrel  with 
the  one-ideaed  souls  who  think  they  are 
serving  God  and  man,  when  they  are  only 
airing  their  own  sneaking  good-nature  and 
fondness  for  popularity,  or  their  spite 
against  some  neighbour  who  goes  and  does 
the  reverse.  I  think  they  are  worthy  enough — 
a  tittle  blind,  that  is  alL" 

"They  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Miss  Wynd- 
ham,"  said  Pleasance ;  for  she  had  never  been 
able  to  give  Rica  the  right  hand  of  intimacy, 
in  responding  to  her  freedom  of  address,  by 
calling  her  cousin  by  her  Christian  name. 

"What  would  you  have?"  said  Rica,  a 
little  impatiently ;  "  I  am  a  humorist  As  for 
you,  if  you  cannot  see  a  joke,  you  should 
make  a  pretence  you  do.  Vour  solemn  people 
who  take  everything  au  grand  seriaix,  are 
too  terrible,  even  when  they  are  not  atrocious 
hypocrites,  I  do  not  think  I  could  stand 
them." 

"  I  used  to  foncy  I  could  see  a  joke,"  said 
Pleasance,  "  but  to  turn  everything  into  a 
joke  is  being  too  much  of  a  light  princess  to 
suit  my  conscience.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  left  for  the  most  modem  humorists — or 
those  who  profess  to  be  so — to  put  irreverent, 
unfeeling  hands  on  human  nature  as  a  whole, 
and  treat  it  as  beneath  respect,  if  not  beneath 
contempt" 

"  Well,  so  it  is,"  said  Rica  with  a  yawn, 
"there  is  no  great  thing  in  it — I  am  sure 
you  have  lived  long  enough  to  find  the 
truth  of  ^ay  words — except  ^t  it  is  mostly 
^ood  for  a  laugh.  But  spare  me  sermonising ; 
It  ain't  quite  fair  to  impose  it  just  yet.  By- 
and-by  I  shall  take  my  doses,  but  I  need 


not  anticipate  the  horrible  process,  need  I  ? 

I  assure  you  that  while  I  thrust  my  toogne 
in  my  cheek  and  laugh  in  my  sleeve — ^yon 
will  not  be  so  tyrannical  as  to  refiise  me  so  | 
much  liberty — I  shall  turn  out  a  good,  Jat,  | 
jolly  assodate  sister  of  a  morning,  if  yon 
make  reforming  the  world  your  cue,  when  we 
keep  house  together." 

"  Keep  house  together ! "  exclaimed  Plea- 
sance astounded. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  child,  that  is  just  what  we 
are  going  to  do,"  said  Riot  with  fiank  deci- 
sion, "and  if  I  were  not  stupidly  hooes^  I 
m^ht  come  over  you  by  hintiDg  that  you 
would  do  me  no  end  <^  good.  To  win  sucb 
a  ligh^minded,  worldly  sinner  to  the  side  of 
earnestness,  self-denial,  and  good  works  would 
be  a  grand  tribute  to  your  power.  But 
you  see  I  am  honest,  and  I  don't  hint  at 
having  lost  my  senses,  and  fallen  over  bead 
and  ears  in  love  with  you  and  your  Chrisdao 
socialism,  or  whatever  it  is,  though  you  are  | 
very  handsome,  and  have  grown  rich— at  our 
expense,  alas!  The  utmost  that  I  propose 
is  to  make  a  highly  judicious  mariage  de  am- 
vmatue  between  us  two.  Seriously,  cousin 
Pleasance,  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  have 
repulsed  mamma's  heavy  artillery  of  pro- 
posals. It  is  trial  enoi^h  for  me  to  be  tied 
to  her  apron-string,  and  dragged  about  in  her 
cumbrous,  slumbrous  way.  Then  the  idea  of 
you  going  to  Nelly,  which  was  so  plausible  at 
the  first  glance,  and  to  which  I  lent  my 
support,  had  its  disadvantages.  You  might  be 
gone  ever  so  long,  and  Nelly  and  her  count  . 
might  appropriate  you  altogether,  since  you  I 
have  no  near  tie,  or  none  the  holder  of  which 
cares  to  claim  it  That  is  my  side  of  the  object 
tion.  Foryours,the  count  is  exquisitely  noble 
and  h^h-bred,  like  his  palace ;  but  he  is  as 
empty  of  all,  save  ancestral  distinction,  as 
the  wide  staircase  and  vast  rooms  of  his 
dwelling.  I  have  already  told  you  that  he  is 
as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  as  vain  as  a  pea- 
cock ;  he  is  not  easy  to  get  on  with.  Poor 
Nelly  has  her  own  trials.  She  is  apt  to 
be  dismal  and  occupied  with  calculations 
concerning  the  death  of  the  old  count,  and 
she  cannot  understand  why  the  last  should 
not  be  as  interesting  and  enlivening  to  her 
audience  as  to  herself.  Honestly,  I  think  it 
would  be  pleasanter  for  you  to  stay  at  home, 
or  merely  to  travel  here  and  there  with  me 
for  your  dueniui,  governess,  whip — what  shall 
IcaUit?" 

"  But  I  have  no  idea  that  J  want  a  duenna 
or  a  governess,  not  to  say  a  whip,  whose 
duties  to  me  I  cannot  fathom." 

"  Oh,  I  should  keep  in  order,  fight,  and 
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briag  recalcitrant  members  of  society  to  vote 
that  you  would  not  only  pass  muster,  but  that 
you  were  quite '  good  style,' "  explained  Rica, 

"as  the  parliamentary  whips  serve  their 
leaders." 

"  And  where  would  your  mother  be  ?  " 

"  Oh,  maremia  would  learn  to  do  without 
me,  as  she  has  to  do  without  Tom  and 
Nelly,  as  she  must  do  if  I  can  manage  to 
marry  to  suit  me — I  make  no  secret,  that  it 
is  a  question  of  management  and  suitability. 
Home  is  the  best  place  for  dowagers,  and  if 
mamma  is  not  a  dowager,  it  is  all  Tom's 
fault.  He  ought  to  have  provided  me,  long 
ere  this,  with  a  presentable,  tolerably  ener- 
getic sister-in-law  to  take  me  about.  Nelly  is 
hors  de  combat,  and  I  protest  mamma  makes  a 
spectacle  of  herself,  dragging  on  some  un- 
happy man's  arm,  at  breakfasts  and  garden 
parties,  and  nodding  on  hei  seat  during  tlie 
last  vraltz  after  supper,"  cried  Rica  in 
pettish  disgust.  "As  for  yachting,  she  and  I 
together  would  sink  any  yacht  of  light  burden  j 
and  as  for  fishing  in  Norway,  Or  scrambling 
and  roughing  it  among  the  Dolomite  or  any 
other  mountains,  or  doing  anything  that  one 
really  cares  to  do,  or  that  is  worth  doing,  it 
is  as  entirely  beyond  her  capacity  as  a  flight 
to  the  moon.  I  am  always  preaching  that 
to  sit  still  is  the  strength  of  age,  but  she 
will  not  appropriate  the  test  Now,  you 
may  come  in  quite  handy — you  arc  a  ma- 
tron in  name  at  least,  which  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  If  we  can  persuade  her  that  it 
wilt  be  for  Tom  and  Nelly's  good  as  well  as 
for  mine,  I  have  no  doubt  that  mamma 
may  be  induced  to  depute  the  care  of  me  to 
you,  and  you  to  me.  I  should  write  to  her 
of  course,  and  Jobbins,  my  new  maid,  writes 
a  legible  hand,  and  could  keep  her  still  more 
au/ait,  with  regard  to  our  movements." 

"And  where  should  we  move  to?"  in- 
quired Pleasance  curiously. 

"  Oh,  wherever  there  is  anything  good 
going  on.  You  are  a  free  woman  without  any 
encumbrance,  as  people  take  care  to  adver- 
tise, but  you  do  not  half  prize  your  freedom. 
To  town  in  the  season,  of  course,  for  I  have 
had  just  enough  of  country  sodety  this  sum- 
mer, at  Stone  Cross,  to  whet  my  taste  for 
blood  again.  Where  shall  we  go— do  you 
ask?  wherever  there  are  worlds  and  men  to 
conquer,  to  be  sure ;  and  it  will  go  hard 
with  us,  if  with  your  beauty,  money,  novelty, 
and  strange  eventful  history  —  I  am  too 
modest  to  say  anything  of  my  poor  little 
attractions,  centring  in  my  tongue — we  do 
not  revenge  ourselves  on  Archie  Douglas, 
and  take  the  world  by  storm." 


"  But  Archie  Douglas  is  my  husband ;  and 
I  do  not  care  in  the  least  for  taking  the  world 
by  storm.  Besides,  Rica  Wyndham,  if  I  were 
so  happy  as  to  have  a  mother,  or  even  a 
loving  old  friend  left  to  me,  I  should  not 
think  there  was  any  pleasure  in  the  world 
worth  being  with  her." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  reject  my 
suggestion  as  you  did  mamma's  ?  "  questioned 
Rica,  speaking  slowly  and  seriously,  for  her. 

"Yes,  I  do,  absolutely,"  answered  Plea- 
sance. "  I  should  have  said  that  I  was 
obliged  to  you  for  coveting  my  company,  or 
caring  to  serve  me,  only  that  I  might  appear 
to  be  mocking  you,  for  you  have  been  telling 
me  in  every  word,  it  was  your  own  greater 
freedom  and  fancied  better  entertainment 
you  coveted,  and  that  it  was  to  serve  your- 
self you  spoke." 

"  Quite  so,  you  are  perfectly  right,  Mrs. 
Douglas,"  said  Rica,  getting  up  with  a  laugh 
which  sounded  harsh. 

Rica's  face  had  till  now  been  looking  its 
best,  in  its  dimpling,  rippling  laughter,  with 
only  the  slightest  tinge  of  excitement  colour- 
ing its  ivory  hue;  but  as  she  rose  to  go,  a 
purple  flush  of  passion  spoilt  the  delicacy  of 
colouring,  and  the  curves  of  the  mouth  were 
drawn  into  a  sneer  which  looked  bitter  and 
fierce  upon  a  face  that  was  young,  and  a 

"What,"  she  said,  "you  can  decline  every 
&vour  we  demean  ourselves  to  ask  of  you, 
after  we  forgave  your  supplanting  us  in 
Heron  Hill  and  its  wealth,  by  a  base  piece  of 
intrigue  on  the  part  of  your  low-minded  and 
cow^ly  father  I  But  I  do  not  wonder  at  it, 
for  you,  too,  have  had  something  to  forgive- 
something  that  no  woman  ever  can  forgive." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Pleasance, 
standing  up  stiff'  and  cold,  taken  aback  by 
the  sudden  burst  of  rage  and  its  revilii^;. 

"  I  mean,"  said  Rica,  "  that  you  drew 
Archie  Douglas  into  a  low  marriage,  which 
was  no  sooner  committed  than  it  became 
detestable  to  him,  and  which  he  did  his  best 
to  ignore  and  escape  from.  I  mean  that  he 
sought  his  solace  in  me,  that  he  would  fain 
have  taken  refuge  in  a  pursuit — idle  it  must 
have  been  since,  like  your  lather,  he  could 
only  have  been  half  a  villain — of  mc  and  ray 
society )  but  you,  perhaps,  because  you  con- 
demn fine  ladies  on  principle,  were  not  bur- 
dened with  a  lady's  scruples  of  pride  or 
delicacy — you  followed  and  exposed  him." 

"It  is  not  true,"  said  Pleasance  in  vehe- 
ment ind^adon,  but  calming  down  even 
while  she  spoke.  "  You  know  that  you  are 
not  speaking  the  whole,  or  even  the  least 
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>art  of  the  tnith,  that  you  are  twisting  and  dis- 
orting  facts  to  suit  your  own  bad  purpose." 

"  I  believe,  however,  that  mine  is  the  general 
/ersion  of  tlie  story,"  said  Rica,  recoveiing 
ler  self-control  in  part,  and  smothering  the 
■age  she  felt  in  addition  to  every  other 
ground  of  offence,  at  having  been  betrayed 
nto  a  rage — for  was  not  her  role  that  of  a 
aughmg  philosopher,  and  did  it  not  detract 
romher  mercurial  philosophy  to  show  feeling 
)i  any  kind  ?  "  My  theory  was  held  at  the  time 
)y  the  persons  who  should  h&ve  luKiwn  best — 
Mrs.  Douglas  amongst  the  rest.  If  you  take 
ny  advice,  cousin  Fleasance,  you  will  have 
lothing  to  say  to  your  gende,  enthusiastic 
nother-in-law  when  she  comes  to  the  neigh- 
jourhood  oi  Stone  Cross  next  week,  that  she 
nay  be  no  longer  able  to  avoid  making  your 
icqu^ntance,  and  when  she  is  so  charmed 
nidi  you  at  first  sight,  as  to  fall  into  your 
irms.  She  has  been  very  fond  of  you,  all 
ilong,  has  she  not  ?  stood  by  you  and  taken 
^our  part?  She  has  not  come  to  you  late  in 
:he  day,  when  by  the  shameful  misappropria- 
ion  of  grandpapa's  property,  you  are  a  rich 
•voman?  You  snubbed  poor  little  Jane 
Douglas,  you  know,  when  she  took  it  into  her 
oolish  head  to  patronise  you.  But  really 
lane  could  do  it  much  more  gracefully,  for 
rou  were  only  Archie's  poor,  low-bom  wife  in 
:hose  days.  Archie  Douglas  has  not  been 
particularly  strong-minded,  honest,  and  faith- 
'ul  in  the  course  of  the  history,  in  spite  of 
.lis  j  uvenile  heroics.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  heroic 
nefore  the  time.  However,  he  has  left  it  to 
1  refined,  sensitive  model  woman,  like  his 
mother,  to  be  shamelessly  mercenary.  Or  is 
.t  that  his  objections  are  insuperable?  You 
should  know,  since  it  seems  I  have  given  a 
^rbled  version  of  your  relations.  Do  you 
^now  you  have  given  me  the  lie  direct ;  but 
jf  course  you  were  in  jest — you  said  you 
:x>uld  jest,  not  a  very  polite  jest,  but  you 
Jespise  politeness.  It  may  pass  between 
:ousins — only  I  had  better  take  my  leave  for 
Jie  present", 

Pleasance  was  left  alone  to  realise  what  an 
nsulted  woman  feels,  and  to  ask  herself  was 
this  really  the  world's  version  of  Archie 
Douglas's  conduct  and  hers  ?  Did  the  light- 
ninded  and  ill-natnred  —  and  how  many 
people  were  light-minded  and  ill-natured  in 
ler  world  I—judge  him  especially  according 
:o  this  definition  ? 

Pleasance  was  certain  that  it  was  false, 
ihe  had  told  herself  down  at  Shardleigh  the 
)ther  day,  listening  unperceived  to  his  light- 
leartedness,  tliat  Archie  Douglas  had  for- 
;otten  her.    She  had  accused  him  of  being 


cruel  and  heartless  in  the  completeness  of 
his  forgetftilness ;  but  ik>w  ^e  indignantly 
repelled  Rka.  Wjrndham's  insolent  assertion, 
and  told  herself  that  she  knew  better. 

He  might  have  learned  to  bugh  since  then, 
so  th^  she,  listening  to  the  light  laughter, 
had  said  that  his  love  was  dead,  and  he  had 
never  loved  her.  But  she  had  slandered  him, 
aiMl  that  true  love  which  could  never  die, 
and  that  had  once  ruled  his  heart.  It  must 
awake,  stir,  and  fill  him  with  vain  long- 
ing, whenever  his  better  nature  spoke  to  him 
ont  oftfaeaknce. 

Could  the  world  not  see  the  difference 
between  the  truth  and  Rica  Wyndham's 
mahcious  statement  ?  Could  it  be  that  the 
difference  might  cease  to  exist,  and  that  ia 
the  course  of  years,  in  the  void  in  his  heart, 
and  the  sense  of  failure  in  the  life,  to  which 
he  was  sentenced  in  the  middle  of  his  outward 
prosperity,  Archie  Douglas  would  harden, 
sour,  and  sink  into  seeking  ever  lower  and 
lower  compensations,  until  she  who  had 
thought  to  save  him,  still  more  than  herself, 
&om  the  consequences  of  his  folly,  would 
have  too  surely  wrought  his  destruction  ? 

In  addition,  was  Mrs.  Douglas  really 
coming  soon  to  Stone  Cross,  confirming  the 
report  of  one  of  Pleasance's  visitors,  to  mock 
Pleasance  with  advances,  to  bring  upon  her 
all  the  evils  of  an  unsuitable  connection,  from 
which  she  had  fled  with  everything  that  was 
hateful  rendered  positively  loathsome  by 
mean  hypocrisy  being  joined  to  resentful 
scorn  ?  Ah,  bow  Pleasance  wished  she  could 
get  away  from  the  strife,  take  to  herself  the 
wings  of  a  bird,  and  flee  into  the  wilderness 
and  be  at  rest  1 

CHAPTEK  LVII. — SPEEDING  THE  WILLING 


Pliasance  was  more  fortunate  than  most 
pteople,  when  they  desire  to  go  aside  for  a 
season,  and  leave  behind  theiu  the  conflict 
of  their  lives.  An  opportunity  presented 
itself  to  her  at  that  time  to  quit  Stone  Cross 
and  forget  her  troubles,  as  she  hoped,  in 
the  renewal  of  old  ties. 

A  letter  came  from  Lizde  Blennerhasset, 
in  which  the  writing,  in  place  of  being 
blurred  with  the  dismay  of  a  false  alarm, 
like  Mr.  Woodcock's,  was  all  tremulous  and 
performing  fantastic  flourishes  with  justifiable 
exultation. 

Lizzie  had  received  another  letter  from 
Dick  Blennerhasset,  detailing  his  rapid  rise 
in  the  world  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and,  as  if 
that  were  not  sufficient  to  swell  Lizzie's 
tender,  unselfish  heart  with  gratitude,  the 
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letter  said  a.  great  deal  more.  Long  Dick 
promised  stoutly  that  he  was  taking  care  not 
to  risk  the  success  of  which  he  was  so  proud, 
and  had  entirely  left  off  sprees,  when  he  had 
no  village  cronies.  He  did  not  seem,  thank 
God,  so  much  as  to  feel  he  wanted  sprees 
any  more  ;  he  was  so  thundering  busy  with 
his  forge,  his  lot  of  land  and  his  ahanty; 
only  he  drove  his  Whitechapel  cart  every 
Sunday  a  dozen  miles  to  the  nearest  church, 
not  merely  to  see  his  neighbours,  but  to  say 
his  prayers,  as  he  had  done  at  home. 

But  his  log-house,  which  he  was  taking  so 
much  trouble  with,  and  his  garden  which  he 
was  clearing  and  sowing  with  English  seeds, 
were  a  thought  lonesome.  He  had  taken 
it  into  his  head  that  if  his  cousin  Lizzie 
would  come  out  to  him  and  be  his  wife,  she 
might  cheer  him  a  bit,  and  give  him  all  that 
he  missed.  He  did  not  fear  that  he  could  give 
her  a  return  for  what  he  got,  and  the  two  be 
as  happy  as  the  day  was  long.  All  that  was 
past  was  like  a  dream  to  hmi — he  did  not 
mean  that  it  could  be  dreamed  over  again — 
but  he  had  begun  to  think  that  Pleasance 
might  have  been  right,  since  she  had  not 
only  come  of  gentlefolks  herself,  but  had 
found  a  gentleman  for  her  husband  in 
Joel  Wray.  As  to  Joel's  thinking  light  of 
her,  and  being  parted  from  her  by  his 
friends,  Dick  could  not  take  that  in ;  he 
knew  a  thing  worth  two  of  that.  Joel  was 
not  made  of  such  miserable  stuff;  he  had 
been  as  sweet  as  man  could  be  on  Pleasance. 
And  where  couM  he  find  among  all  his  grand 
belongings  of  fine  kin,  a  lass  like  Pleasance 
Hattoni* 

However,  Long  Dick  was  not  writing 
about  Pleasance,  who  had  dropped  out  of 
his  horizon,  and  in  dropping  had  carried 
away  all  the  burning'  pain,  and  left  but  the 
pensive  memory  of  his  first  love.  He  had 
thought  that  the  wild  fresh  air  of  these  fer 
western  woods  might  do  wonders  for  his 
cousin  Lizzie's  health.  Somehow  he  had 
always  seemed  to  have  a  special  interest, 
equivalent  to  a  right  of  ownership  in  her, 
since  he  had  saved  her  life  when  she  was  a 
child.  And  in  the  gradual  fading  and  dying 
out  of  his  passion  for  Pleasance,  he  could 
recall,  in  his  lonely  well-doing,  nothing  so 
sweet  and  satisfying  as  the  devoted  presence 
of  his  little  cousin. 

To  say  that  Lizzie  was  acquiescent,  to 
say  even  that  she  was  happy,  was  to  say 
literally  nothing  in  the  presence  of  what  she 
felt.  Even  under  all  the  labour  and  restraint 
which  a  written  letter  cost  to  Lizzie,  the 
pride  and   joy  of  her  heart   danced  and 


sung  so  as  to  ring  through  the  heart  of  the 
reader. 

"To  think  that  I  d'  be  to  be  married  at 
all  I  I  as  everybody  thought  were  a  owd  maid, 
branded  and  told  off  as  any  shorn  sheep, 
and  before  Nancy  and  Kitty,  as  are  well 
favoured,  and  hale  in  wind  and  limb,  and  as 
never  looked  to  dance  at  my  bridal,  or 
my  way-goin',  which  is  all  the  same.  Well, 
it  d'  sound  stammin',  kinder  hard  on  en,  and 
1  wonder,  I  do,  they  bean't  more  spitcfuUer 
than  they  be  at  times ;  but  married  right  off 
to  sich  a  man !  I  am  to  be  lady  of  three 
cows,  not  to  speak  on  Dick's  pair  of  bosses ; 
and  there  d'  be  a  servant  man  ;  and  ns  is  to 
drive  in  the  Whitechapel  cart— dev  you  re- 
member driving  me,  Pleasance? — like  gentle- 
folks or  fanners  to  church  on  Sundays :  but 
that's  nowt  to  the  man.  Why,  Pleasance, 
it's  not  for  me  to  sing  his  praises  not  no 
longer ;  but  you  d'  know  there  bean't  Ixmg 
Dick's  marrow  not  in  Saxford,  nor  Apple- 
thorpe,  nor  Cheam,  nor  in  the  world  1  I  'a 
done  nor'n  to  deserve  such  a  fine  lot. 

"  I'm  like  to  go  crazed  along  on  pride,  I 
am;  but  the  thought  do  keep  me  down  a 
bit,  that  he  as  were  evened  to  you,  is  only  to 
get  a  poor  silly  lameter  like  me,  whose  wety 
passage  he  'a  offered  to  pay.  But  I  'ould 
not  rob  him  in  money,  me  as  is  to  get  all 
and  bring  so  little  to  him.  I  up  and  towd 
fiu^er  I  could  make  out  part  on  the  passage 
with  my  savings  in  the  dressmaking,  and  if 
he  'ould  not  give  me  the  rest,  to  get  me  off 
hishands,  and  well  cared  for  in  time  to  come, 
I  'ould  bide  till  I  could  work  for  the  money. 
At  the  same  time  it  were  not  very  likely 
Long  Dick,  when  he  came  to  take  second 
thoughts,  'ould  bide  by  so  fine  an  offer,  and 
so  a  grand  chance  for  fer'er's  own  darter — 
and  his  poor  cripple  darter  as  were  not,  by 
no  manner  on  means,  every  man's  bargain — 
would  be  lost.  Then  mor'er,  and  even  Kitty 
and  Nancy,  backed  me  up, 

"And  so  I  am  to  sail  in  ten  days  for 
'Merika — no  less;  and  if  so  be  you  'ould 
care  to  see  me  once  more  afore  I  go,  now's 
the  rime,  for  I  'a  come  to  be  a  lass  in  request. 
Folk  d'  say  you  mun  be  growed  too  grand  a 
lady  to  care  to  see  me  again,  or  to  hear  on 
Dick ;  but  I'll  believe  none  on  it  of  the  gal 
as  knew  my  Long  Dick  as  you  knowed  he, 
and  as  he  cared  for  ooncommon,  as  were 
nat'ral  the  days  when  you  were  both  wanters, 
and  were  the  likeliest  lad  and  gal  far  or  near. 

"And  if  you  d'  think  on  comin',  Plea- 
sance, I  'a  spoken  to  Missus  Gooch  as  'a 
taken  Missus  Balls's  place  up  in  your  owd 
house  at  Manor ;  and  her  is  a  quiet,  purpose 
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'oman,  and  says  they  'a  a  room  and  to  spare, 
and  'ould  not  objec  to  a  lodger  for  a  week 
or  thatten." 

It  has  been  said  no  woman  hears  that  a 
man  who  has  once  loved  her,  is  consoled 
for  her  loss,  and  has  replaced,  or  is  in  the  act 
of  replacing  her  by  anothei;  woman,  without 
a  little  recoil  of  mortification  and  displeasure. 
But  Fleasance  only  thought,  "  If  Archie 
Douglas  has  forgotten  me  in  part,  Long  Dick 
may  well  have  forgotten  me  altogether." 

"  I  will  come,  Lizzie ;  I  shall  see  one 
woman  under  God's  sun  perfectly  happy.  I 
shall  get  away  from  Stone  Cross,  from  society 
with  all  its  claims,  from  mocking  mischief- 
makers  and  furious  assailants  like  Rica  Wynd- 
ham,  from  the  speciously  bland  apparition  of 
my  mother-in-law,  to  something  simpler,  ruder, 
truer.  I  shall  return  to  the  folk  of  Saxford 
whom  I  know,  to  IJzzie  whom  I  love,  and 
who  does  not  in  her  day  of  triumph  bear  me 
a  particle  of  malice  because  I  was  Long 
Dick's  original  choice,  but  has  love  to  spare 
for  me  even  from  the  huge  mountain  of  love 
that  is  his  due. 

"  I  have  the  advantage  of  being  &ee,  as 
Rica  Wyndham  said.  There  is  some  good  in 
being  a  woman  of  independent  fortune,  after 
all,  I  shall  write  to  Mr.  Woodcock.  I  am 
afraid  he  will  disapprove ;  but  I  must  vex 
the  friendly  old  gentleman  on  this  occasion. 
There  is  no  help  for  it,  that  'the  nest  is 
flown,'  and  the  bird  has  gone  back,  with  her 
clipped  wings  and  encumbered  feet,  to  the 
spot  of  earth  whence  she  took  flight" 

Fleasance  was  as  good  as  her  word,  and 
arrived  at  the  nearest  station  to  Saxford 
within  several  days  of  Lizzie's  sailing.  Flea- 
sance did  not  take  a  cab,  like  Mr,  Selin- 
court,  when  he  was  on  his  mission  of  inquiry, 
and  was  forced  to  invade  the  precincts  of 
the  Brown  Cow.  She  did  not  come  down  in 
style  and  impress  her  grandeur  on  the  na- 
tives, as  they  had  predicted  she  would  do  from 
the  moment  they  had  heard  of  her  expected 
arrival.  She  walked  to  the  Manor  House, 
as  she  had  walked  from  it,  though  she  left 
her  luggage,  rendered  more  bulky  by  special 
marriage-gifts — a  travelling  suit  to  Lizzie — 
the  last  improved  set  of  harness  to  Long 
Dick,  and  by  sundry  other  gifts  to  old  ac- 
quaintances and  allies.  And  Fleasance  wore 
her  plainest  striped  calicot  morning  gown, 
the  nearest  in  material  to  the  old  gowns 
which  she  had  worn  when  she  was  a  dairy- 
maid, deputy  housekeeper,  and  farm  servant 
under  her  cousin  at  the  Manor, 

It  was  just  about  the  equinox  when  the 
bare  pastures  and  the  abounding  water  of  the 


cast  country  were  being  scoured  and  tossed 
out  of  their  last  remnant  of  summer  verdure 
and  tranquillity. 

The  Manor  House  had  undergone  changes 
since  Fleasance  had  quitted  it  in  early  spring. 
Its  yellow  walls  had  been  subjected  to  a 
process  which  had  removed  its  weather-stains 
and  restored  its  pristine  ochiy  hue  in  some- 
what glaring  contrast  to  its  wavering,  bulging 
out,  sunken-down  outline.  A  great  part  of 
its  old  olive  thatch,  with  its  luxuriant  house- 
leek,  had  been  removed  and  replaced  by  new 
bristling  straw,  hard  in  outline  and  pale  in 
tone. 

At  the  lattice  window,  instead  of  stout, 
hearty  Mrs.  Balls,  there  looked  out  the 
quiet  "  purpose,"  Mrs,  Gooch,  a  young, 
thin,  hesitating  woman,  shrinking  firom  the 
responsibility  which  she  bad  incurred.  She 
curtseyed  to  Fleasance,  and  did  not  usher 
her  into  the  great  kitchen,  where  Anne  and 
Fleasance  had  once  done  their  best  to  fill 
the  two  oaken  chairs,  and  round  whose  walls 
Pleasance's  crows'  scratches  of  drawings  had 
been  wont  to  flutter.  It  had  long  been  her 
home,  but  it  had  ceased  to  know  her,  and 
she  ceased  to  know  it  as  the  house-place  of 
Joe  Gooch,  his  missus  and  family. 

Fleasance  was  shown  —  she  could  no 
longer  take  it  upon  her  to  walk  where  she 
would — into  the  best  room,  made  up  of 
cast-off  relics  of  andent  gentility,  and  of  out 
of  keeping,  coarse  bits  of  modem  Cheam 
upholstery — the  room  which  Fleasance  had 
always  avoided  as  the  least  habitable  and 
likeable  room  of  the  Manor  House. 

Fleasance  had  a  meal  there — no  longer  of 
souse  cheese,  apple  turnover,  cyder  and  ale, 
but  of  a  slice  of  stale,  shop-bought  cake,  with 
a  glass  of  sour  wine.  She  found  it  discomposed 
Mrs.  Gooch,  when  Fleasance  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  room  assigned  to  her.  Mrs. 
Gooch,  and  even  her  husband,  could  by  no 
means  comprehend,  but  were  indined  to  be 
suspicious — though  they  were  themselves 
honest  people  enough — of  Pleasance's  eager 
interest  in  the  farm-stock  and  of  her  impulse 
to  go  and  greet  every  animal  that  had  been 
there  six  months  before.  "She  be  in  Lawyer 
Lockwood's  interest ;  she  be  here  to  report 
any  shortcomings;  you  never  oughtn't  to 
have  had  her  herej  'ware  on  her,  missus," 
was  Joe  Gooch's  warning  to  his  missus. 

Fleasance  had  to  put  up  with  the  altered 
lines  in  the  house  and  its  inhabitants — with 
the  oblivion  into  which  she  had  begun  to  (all 
where  the  bucolic  equine  and  canine  memories 
of  Daisy,  Dobbin,  Growler,  and  theur  compeers 
were  in  question. 
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She  was  the  sooner  reconciled  to  it,  that 
she  felt  with  a  mixture  of  proud  regret,  of 
half  soTTowful  diversion,  and  nascent  uncon- 
Cessed  hopefulness,  that  there  was  a  change 
in  herself.  The  litde  world  of  the  Manor 
farm  could  not  be  to  her,  any  more  than  she 
could  be  to  it,  what  it  had  been.  She  had 
gone  beyond  it;  her  bands  were  enlarged. 
The  place  no  longer  fitted  her,  nor  she 
the  place.  It  was  like  her  own  image  in 
Long  Dick's  mind — a  vision  of  the  past 
to  be  fondly  remembered,  but  to  be  left 
behind. 

She  stood  in  that  room  to  which  regard  for 
the  Gooches' feelings  confined  her,  and  looked 
out  with  the  greatest  interest  on  all  the 
operations  in  which  she  had  once  taken  so 
prominent  a  part,  but  with  no  great  desire  to 
resume  them.  She  felt  as  if  she  had  engaged 
in  them  in  another  state  of  existence  and 
another  world. 

It  was  the  same  in  her  intercourse  with  the 
natives  of  Saxford,  always  excepting  Lizzie 
Blennerhasset  Upon  the  whole,  Pleasance 
thought  the  villagers — the  girls  took  it  less 
amiss  that  she  should  have  been  carried  back 
to  her  natural  sphere,  by  Joel  Wray's  doing 
her  justice  in  money  matters,  or  by  her 
coming  into  a  fortune — they  were  not  at  all 
particular  which — than  Ihey  had  regarded  her 
presuming  to  wear  spectacles  while  she  stood 
in  the  rank  of  a  working  girl.  But  they 
were  shy  of  her,  while  interested  in  her,  as 
the  better  specimens  of  the  poor  people  of 
Stone  Cross  had  been  shy. 

True,  in  this  instance  the  shyness  wore  oflf 
a  little,  and  the  girls  got  the  length  of  ask- 
ing Pleasance,  and  of  listening  with  curiosity 
to  hei  answer,  what  she  did  when  she  was 
no  longer  called  upon  to  dirty  her  fingers  ? 
They  required  a  catalogue  of  her  wardrobe, 
were  amazed  and  a  little  scandalized  to  find 
it  no  finer  than  it  was,  but  were  greatly 
pleased  when  Pleasance  showed  them  a  new 
fashion  and  offered  them  a  pattern.  Still, 
it  was  as  impossible  for  Pleasance  and  them 
to  go  back  and  re-occupy  the  old  footing,  as 
it  was  impossible  to  gather  up  the  drops  of 
water  which  had  fiown  miles  in  their  pro- 
gress to  the  sea,  and  restore  them  to  their 
place  at  the  source  of  the  brook. 

Only  Lizzie  Blennerhasset,  with  Anne  and 
Mrs.  Balls  in  their  graves,  remained  the  same 
as  ever  to  Pleasance. 

Great  joy,  like  great  grief,  smooths  out 
artificial  distinction^  Lizzie  in  her  exaltation 
could  not  realise  that  Pleasance  had  been 
removed  from  her  sphere.  And  where  there 
was  no  realisation  there  was  no  removal. 
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So  far  fi^m  Lizzie  feeling  that  Pleasance 
was  raised  above  her,  Lizzie,  in  her  glory  of 
rewarded,  satisfied  tove,  recognised  that 
Pleasance  had  suffered  a  great,  irremediable 
loss,  and  was  far  below  her  old  companion 
whom  she  had  helped  and  favoured. 

What  was  Pleasance,  the  grand  lady  living 
in  alienation,  as  Lizzie  comprehended  by 
instinct,  from  Joel  Wray— though  Pleasance 
never  said  a  word— to  Lizzie,  the  thrice- 
happy  bride  of  Long  Dick  ?  Lizzie  intensely 
pitied  Pleasance,  to  whom  she  was  stooping ; 
she  almost  reproached  herself,  only  Pleasance 
encouraged  her,  for  pouring  out,  as  Lizzie 
poured,  her  bliss  in  Fleasance's  ears. 

The  strain  rang  always  with  the  same 
changes.  Who  would  have  thought  that 
Lizzie  would  have  been  married  at_all,  and  to 
such  a  man — Lizzie's  king  of  men  !  Not  as 
she  had  once  been  fain  to  crave  when  he  was 
worn  and  worsted,  soiled  and  beggared  of  all 
that  men  and  women  prize,  but  while  still  in 
the  floil'er  of  his  youth,  in  his  conquest  over 
his  lower  inclinations,  in  that  worldly  victory 
of  which  men  approve  so  highly  under  the 
name  of  success.  Even  Lizzie's  cool  and 
but  slightly  sympathetic  neighbours  readily 
owned  that  the  girl's  luck  had  been  pro- 
digious. 

Pleasance  was  wrong  in  begging  Lizzie  to 
say  no  more  of  her — Lizzie's — unworthiness, 
because  it  moved  Pleasance  strangely,  and 
brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes  to  hear  it,  since 
it  was  a  safeguard  to  keep  the  fragile  human 
heart  from  bursting,  as  it  has  been  known  to 
burst  under  a  mighty  flood  of  happiness.  As 
it  was,  Lizzie's  health  had  never  been  so  good 
as  on  the  eve  of  her  voyage  and  marriage  ;  a 
little  colour  flickered  in  her  cheek,  her  blue 
eyes  were  bluer  and  sweeter  than  ever. 
Pleasance  even  fancied  that,  by  dint  of  sheer 
happiness,  Lizzie  limped  less,  or  else  the 
hmp  was  less  perceptible. 

It  was  a  small  matter  to  quit  her  parents, 
who  were  pleased  to  get  rid  of  her  credit- 
ably, who  had  never  taken  much  heed  of — 
not  to  say  pride  in  her,  till  now,  and  whose 
very  pride  at  present  was  mingled  with  doubt- 
ful apologies.  She  did  not  mind  parting  from 
her  sisters,  with  whom  she  had  little  in  com- 
mon— even  from  Clem,  who  had  his  music 
at  last  to  his  heart's  content,  and  needed  her 
no  longer — or  from  Pleasance,  who  had  be- 
come again  outwardly  the  lady  that  she  had 
always  been  inwardly.  Nothing  was  any 
trial  worth  speaking  of  to  Lizzie  Blenner- 
hasset, when  it  was  counterbalanced  by  her 
going  a  thousand  and  odd  miles  to  marry  her 
cousin.  Long  Dick. 
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"  AiToii  tbe  hilli  and  far  avar, 
Beyond  tliBir  ulnol  piirpfo  rim, 
Bevonci  the  aight,  beyond  Xhe  day, 
TbTouah  all  tlwworld  she'dfalloltfbia.*' 

Although  Lizzie  hadnever  been  on  a  sheet  of 
water  biggei  or  mote  exposed  than  the  Saxford 
Broad,  while  she  had  seen  the  sea  and  heard 
of  its  wild  work  at  Cheam,  she  was  not  afraid 
to  propose,  in  die  middle  of  aragiof;  equinox, 
to  cross  an  ocean,  a  sickly  little  steerage  pas- 
senger, aloiie,  unprotected,  save  by  her  very 
weakness,  in  an  unruly  crowd,  to  reach  Dick. 
The  discomforts  and  hardships  of  a  voyage, 
however  prosperous,  even  to  a  homely  girl 
like  Lizzie,  would  pass  lightly  over  her,  in 
her  long  ecstasy.  Doubtless,  she  would  en- 
tertain all  her  fellow-passengers  who  would 
listen  to  her,  for  the  whole  length  of  the 
voyage,  with  tales  of  her  matchless  felicity 
and  her  grand  man.  And  the  strangers 
would  listen  and  marvel,  and  laugh  in  her 
poor  little  face.  They  would  ask  each  other 
if  she  were  crazy,  or  if  some  rascal  were  taking 
"arise''outof  her,  so  that  she  would  find  him 
gone  out  of  sight  and  soimd,  or  married  to 
another  woman  when  she  arrived^-till  the 
last  moment,  when  they  might  chance  to  see 
Dick,  stalwart  and  foithful,  ready  prepared 
with  a  tender  welcome. 

Lizzie  would  have  been  willing  to  pass 
again  through  fire  as  well  as  through  flood, 
to  attain  that  bourne, 

Plcasance  became  familiar  with  the  end 
of  the  story  in  anticipation,  until  in  a  short 
time  it  ceased  to  fill  her  imagination,  which 
would  stray  irresistibly  to  her  own  affairs  and 
those  of  Archie  Douglas. 

It  was  a  bad  choice  that  Pleasance  had 
made  of  a  place  to  f<H^et  herself  and  him  in. 
She  had  come  back  unwittingly  to  the  very 
locality  where  their  short,  close  connection 
had  its  banning  and  ending.  Every  spot 
^vas  associated,  not  only  with  the  tranquil 
sears  which  had  succeeded  the  one  great  tem- 
pest of  Pleasance's  youth,  but  with  the 
halcyon  days  of  Joel  Wray's  coming  a  poor 
stranger  and  day's  man  to  Manor  farm ;  of 
their  working  together  and  knowing  each  other 
as  if  by  intuition ;  of  his  swiftly-developed, 
openly-shown  preference  and  frank,  fearless 
rivalry  with  Long  Dick ;  of  his  wooing  and 
winning  her,  up  to  the  disastrous  exposure  in 
the  church,  and  the  bitter  parting  which 
followed. 

Why  had  the  love,  so  much  more  spon- 
taneous and  equal— after  all,  been  so  much 
less  fortunate  than  Lizzie's  one-sided  worship 
and  her  cousin  Dick's  mild  liking  ?  Was  the 
contrast  between  the  two  women's  experi- 
ences a  case  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  ?    Had 


Pleasance's  luid  Lizzie's  gifts,  their  good  and 
evil  things,  been  apportioned  ia  the  begin- 
ning to  be  reversed  in  the  end? 

It  was  close  upon  die  very  season  of  Plea- 
sance's wedding  only  a  year  before,  that 
season  whose  sober  and  chastened  charms 
Archie  Douglas  in  the  wilful  and  headstrong 
passion  of  his  youth,  had  been  able  to  teadi 
her  fully  to  perceive. 

How  kind  he  had  been  then,  not  only  in 
his  keen  sympathy  with  the  shipwrecked 
sailors  at  Chcara,  or  in  the  first  devotion  of 
the  love  which  she  had  accepted  and  returned, 
but  in  his  patience  with  the  obligations  which 
she  had  asserted,  and  his  indulgence  to  ber 
partialities  and  prejudices. 

These  arrangements  had  been  but  a  make- 
shift ;  he  had  been  consciously  deceivii^  her 
all  the  while.  Therein  had  lain  the  fatal 
flaw.  £at  he  bad  been  so  eager  to  spare,  so 
reluctant  to  thwart,  so  fain  to  gratify  hor  to 
the  last  montent,  when  concealment  came  to 
an  end,  and  when  she  had  repaid  his  wist&l 
breaking  of  the  blow  with  utimixed  soom 
and  reprobation. 

That  girl  of  whom  he  had  told  her,  in  the 
play, — that  beautiful,  ambitious  girl  whom 
the  gardener  lad  had  wedded  under  the  guise 
of  a.  prince,  though  she  had  met  the  discovoy 
with  furious  revilings,  had  relented,  after  it 
was  too  late,  indeed,  but  stifl  long  widiin  | 
the  proverbial  year  and  a  day.  Had  she 
been  less  upright,  or  had  she  been  more 
loving  Aan  Pleasance?  Was  it  true,  n^at 
he  had  said,  that  she  bad  not  only  be«i 
unforgiving,  but  that  she  had  suffered  the 
accidents  of  fortune,  which  he  had  refused 
to  count  where  she  was  concerned,  to  come 
between  and  part  them  ? — that  she,  the  poor 
woman,  had  ^own  herself  more  influenced 
by  the  world  in  the  end,  than  he,  the  rich  man, 
had  proved  in  the  beginning?  And  by  her 
incapacity  for  forbearance  had  she  foraaken 
the  man  whom  she  had  diosen  as  he  bad 
chosen  her, — failed  in  her  obligations  and  her 
solemn  vow,  and  left  him  to  single  and  to 
perish  as  he  might  in  thcweaJuiess  of  his  error? 

Was  death  more  sacred  than  Ufe?  Would 
she  have  gone  to  him  for  a  brief  reconcilia- 
tion and  a  passing  satisfaction,  and  would  she 
continue  to  stand  aside  and  let  two  lives  be 
wasted?  Within  the  sight  and  sound  of 
Lizzie's  primitive  bliss,  primitive  passions  took 
larger  proportions. 

Pleasance  turned  from  the  ceaseless  wear- 
ing reiteration  and  discipUne  of  these  ques- 
tions to  go  with  Lizzie  to  Cheam,  to  see  her 
on  board  the  ship,  and  be  the  last  of  her 
friends  to  leave  her. 
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lizzie's  happiness  underwent  no  cloud  j 
the  dull  October  eveningwas  a  June  momtng 
to  her;  and  the  lar-EmellIng,  confusion,  and 
noise  on  the  deck  of  the  emigrant  ship  was 
already  Dick's  white-washed  house  in  the 
lone  green  woods.  Notwithstanding,  she  was 
touched  by  the  assiduity  of  Picasance's  friend- 
ship, and  die  suggested — 

"Happen  you'll  ctMse  out  and  pay  us  a 
visit,  Pleasance — you,  «^io  are  your  own 
misb'ess,  and  'a  more  money  than  you  can 
spend,  else  1  'ould  never  'a  let  you  spend  so 
much  on  me,  Dick  and  me  as  are  one  now, 
eh,  we  'ould  be  mortal  glad  to  see  you  out 
there.  Or  happen  we'll  come  back  and  see 
how  all  you  owd  folk  d'  be  farin," 

To  Lizzie,  m  spite  of  her  modesty,  Didc  and 
herself,  in  their  approaching  honeymoon,  were 
invested  with  a  kind  of  perennial  youth,  in 
keeping  with  the  new  and  fresh  land  in  which 
their  lota  were  cast.  The  people  and  the 
world  she  was  leaving  behind  her,  were  alike 
old  and  faded — to  be  regarded  wilh  gentle 
patronising  toleration  and  pity,  which  in  a 
less  meek  little  woman  would  have  been 
allied  to  contempt. 

"There  is  something  to  come  before 
that,"  said  Pleasance,  "  Dick  will  have 
word  of  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  and  be  in 
the  port  waiting  for  you." 

"  I  hope  not,"  answered  Lizzie  seriously, 
"  if  there  be  his  hay  to  take  in,  or  his  patch 
com  to  sow,  or  his  cows  ailin',  or  any 
press  on  hoss-shoein',  Whatten  for  should 
lie  Cake  the  trouble  ?  Arter  I  'a  gcme  so  iar 
alone,  I  can  go  a  bit  far'cr,  it  stands  to 
reason.  And  I  should  not  like  to  begin  by 
burdening  he,  that  'ould  be  a  bad,  oonband- 
$ome,  and  ooncalled-for  beginnin'." 

"  How  should  you  like  to  find  him  then  ? 
What  circumstances  would  you  choose  for 
those  of  your  meeting  ?  " 

"Wool,  I  'a  no  petickler  choice;  if  so  be 
hisseif  is  there,  anything  will  do  famously," 
said  Lizzie  brightly,  as  she  looked  with 
tiazzled  eyes  over  the  side  of  the  vessel,  out 
to  the  heaving,  moaning  sea,  and  not  back  to 
England.  "  Tell'ee  what  though,  Pleasance, 
lean  to  lay  up  the  pretty  gownd,  cloak, 
and  bonnet  you  'a  gin  me  to  travel  in — any- 
thing is  good  for  salt  water  and  ship's  com- 
pany, Dick  not  bein'  there.  I'll  put  'en 
on  spick  and  span  the  day  wc  land,  for  I  'a 
a  fear  sometimes,  though  you  are  good 
enough  to  say  'appiness  d'  be  main  settin', 
Dick  mun  'a  forgotten  my  looks,  my  limp 
and  that ;  and  I  'ould  giv*  en  all  the  help  I 
can  for  the  first  day.  Arter  that — wool,  I 
can  lay  my  hair  among's  feet  to  prevent  him 


ever  mindin'  he  were  that   generous   and 
kind." 

"  He'll  never  rue  it,  Lizde,  nor  will  you." 
"  I  ?  I  dessay  not,"  exclaimed  Lizzie  in 
laughing  disdain.  "  I  'a  been  born  under 
what  folk  call  a  lucky  star ;  and  its  luckiest 
shinin'  were  when  our  'owd  smithy  went  on 
fire,  and  Dick — he  thought  on  me,  wakened 
me  up,  and  carried  me  out  with'  the  stair 
cracking  aneath  his  brave  feet.  I  remember, 
that  I  do.  Tell  'ee  what,  Pleasance,  I 
should  like  just  to  find  Dick  arslecpin' 
Eoun'  hisseif,  that  he  should  a-waken  up 
and  fin' me  in  his  own  house  place,  with 
nobody  but  our  two  sens  to  see.  I  think  he 
"ouldn't  be  disappointed  then — not  as  if  he 
'ad  been  a-waitin'  and  a-watchin',  with  folk 
a-speakin'  and  O'twittia'  him  about  his  gal." 


Pleasance  struggled  a  little  longer  with 
the  gall  and  fret  of  the  obligations  to  which 
she  was  gradually  awakening,  and  which  the 
sight  of  the  Manor  House  and  of  Lizzie 
Blennerhasset's  willing  feet  starting  on  their 
loving  pilgrimage,  quickened  to  tormenting 
activity.  Then  Pleasance  yielded  to  the 
compulsion  which  was  on  her,  and  took 
another  desperate  resolution,  carrying  it  out 
in  her  uncompromi^g  fa^ion. 

She  did  not  write  and  ask  the  advice  of 
her  friend  Mr.  Woodcock ;  she  did ,  not 
appeal  to  Mrs.  Douglas,  who,  as  she  had 
been  told,  was  now  muchinclined  to  play  the 
part  of  peace-maker ;  she  did  not  solicit  the 
more  unsophisticated  kindness  of  Archie 
Douglas's  sister.  These  were  the  old  iii£i 
m?irs  of  Archie's  friends  and  kindred,  whom 
she  would  face  at  the  proper  time  and  place, 
but  she  would  never  seek  their  help.  Plea- 
sance would  have  no  go-betweens,  no  media- 
tors between  her  and  Archie  Douglas. 

She  left  the  Manor  House  where  she  had 
still  lingered,  and  travelled  straight  across 
the  autumn  country  to  Shardleigh.  She 
passed  through  the  same  woodlands  that  she 
had  traversed  in  eaHy  September,  when  she 
had  come  from  Stone  Cross,  believing  Archie 
Douglas  lying  near  to  death  in  his  house. 
The  sombre  monotony  of  the  late  summer 
green,  had  been  broken  up  by  October  into 
a  splendid  wealth  and  variety  of  colour.  The 
beeches  were  red  gold,  the  chestnuts  yellow 
gold,  the  hedge  maples  straw  colour,  the  oaks 
tawny,  while  the  ash  had  regained,  in  fading, 
a  vivid  apple-green.  Where  ornamental  trees 
of  foreign  origin  had  been  recently  introduced 
into  some  of  the  gentlemen's  parks  which  she 
IC 
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[jassed,  the  sumach  was  a  flamiag  crimson, 
and  the  last  imported  oak  a  royal  scarlet 
The  bracken  seen  between  the  trees  was  a 
rusty  brown  or  a  pale  maize,  Pleasance  was 
sure  that  there  must  be  a  new  spell  of  life  in 
the  woods  after  the  slumbrous  pause  of  over- 
blown summer;  acorns  and  chestnuts  must 
be  dropping  on  every  side,  rabbits  and  hares 
must  be  scudding,  squirrels  leaping,  and  littli 
robins  trilling  froi^  bough  to  bough.  It  wai 
the  Indian  summer  before  the  nightly  frosts 
grew  sharper  and  more  biting  ;  before  mists 
gathered  earlier  in  the  evening,  and  lingered 
later  in  the  morning,  and  the  branches  stood 
picked  out  in  their  thinning  leaves,  and 
waxed  barer  and  barer — till  what  wifli  thi 
mists  and  the  darkness,  wanness,  anc 
greyness  contrasting  with  the  black-green  of 
such  foliage  as  was  left,  brown  October 
waned  into  a  chill,  shadowy  forerunner  of 
the  dreariness  and  deadness  of  November 
and  December. 

It  was  still  far  from  the  desolation  of  the 
year,  and  Pleasance,  spurred  on  to  a  great 
effort  at  self-abnegation,  to  an  entire  yielding 
up  of  her  will,  and  a  full  atonement,  took  some 
comfort  from  the  beauty  which  was  born  of 
rough  wind  and  weather,  of  icy  frost  as  well 
as  of  genial  sunshine.  Pleasance  did  not  go 
to  Westbrook  this  time.  There  was  not  a 
prince  every  day  at  Westbrook  to  divide  and 
distract  public  attention,  and  coming  delibe- 
rately, as  it  were,  of  her  own  free-will,  know- 
ing her  purpose,  Pleasance  shrank  more  than 
ever  from  observation,  and  seemed  to  appre- 
hend detection  in  every  encounter. 

She  travelled  by  a  slow  train,  and  came 
out  at  the  little  Woodgreen  Station,  near  the 
farm-house,  where  the  gentleman  who  had 
suffered  from  the  accident  had  Iain  for 
several  weeks. 

It  was  too  late  to  go  further  that  night, 
and  Pleasance,  asking  where  accommoda- 
tion could  be  had  near  at  hand,  was  referred 
to  that  very  farm-house,  and  pennitted  to 
lodge  in  the  same  rooms  where  Archie 
Douglas  had  watched.  She  was  entertained, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the  farmer's  sister, 
who  served  her  with  the  great  story  of  the 
gentleman's  accident,  danger,  sufferings,  and 
recovety,  and  the  attention  paid  to  him  by 
the  squire.  The  chair  which  Archie  Douglas 
used  to  occupy  during  the  watches  of  the 
night,  was  pointed  out  to  Pleasance.  When 
she  was  alone,  she  went  and  sat  down  in  it, 
and  leant  back  her  head,  with  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  bed,  sa)'ing,  "  So  I  might  have  sat 
here,  and  he  lain  yonder."  Then  she  started 
up  in  fright  lest  her  senses  had  forsaken  her. 


In    the   morning    Pleasance    found     on  i 
inquiry  that  there  was  a  little  pony-carriage  ' 
kept  for  the  farmer's  old  mother,  and  which 
she  might  have  for  a  consideration  to  the  boy 
who  drove  it,  to  take  her  over  to  Shard- 
leigh. 

No  one  wondered  that  after  she  had  been 
ciceroned  to  the  comer  of  the  field  where  the 
gentleman  was  accidentally  shot,  she  should 
go  on  to  Shardleigh,  the  show-place  of  the 
neighbourhood.  With  Westbrook  and  its 
abundant  railway  opportunities  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  there  seemed  no  occasion  for 
her  to  return  to  Woodgreen,  and  its  little 
station,  where  few  trains  stopped. 

Something  in  Pleasance' s  beauty,  her 
independent  mode  of  travellbg,  and  perhaps, 
— who  knows? — an  utterly  unconscious  tragic 
element  in  her  simple  speech  and  marmeis 
at  this  time,  put  it  into  her  last  hostess's 
head  that  the  stranger  was  "a  play-acting 
lady,"  wonderfully  civil  and  quiet  for  faer 
kind,  connected  with  a  company  of  actors  in 
the  neighbouring  town. 

Unaware  of  the  inference,  which  she 
would  not  have  heeded  had  she  guessed  it, 
Pleasance,  in  the  intensity  of  her  detemuna- 
tioa,  stepped  "  like  a  queen  "  (albeit  a.  stage 
queen,  to  the  mind  of  her  hostess)  into  the 
little  carriage.  She  was  driven  along  the 
pleasant  shady  road  to  Shardleigh,  up  to  the 
great  old  stone  gateway,  old  and  stately 
enough  to  dispense  with  armorial  bearings. 

The  lodgekeeper  threw  open  the  gates,  as 
it  was  a  public  day.  When  Pleasance  dis- 
missed her  little  curricle  and  driver  with  his 
gratuity,  and  announced  that  she  meant  to 
walk  up  the  avenue,  the  woman  prepared  to 
chat  affably  with  the  new-comer,  to  tell  her 
the  points  of  interest  in  the  views  oi  the 
house  and  conservatories,  and  to  indicate  the 
special  groups  of  trees  which  she  was  to  look 
at  on  the  road. 

Pleasance  interrupted  the  speaker  to  ask 
briefly  if  the  family  were  at  home. 

Yes,  some  of  the  family  were  staying  at 
the  house,  but  that  made  no  difference,  not 
the  least  in  the  world,  on  a  public  day.  "  I 
hold  the  place  on  trust,  don't  you  know, 
Jenkins?"  the  Squire  had  once  said  to  the 
lodgekeeper's  husband,  when,  as  under  game- 
keeper, he  had  objected  to  visitors  straying 
as  far  as  the  head  keeper's  cottage,  and  dis- 
turbing the  young  pheasants,  "  and  I  wish  I 
could  give  the  public  more  enjoyment  than 
they  get  in  Shardleigh,"  "Them  were  the 
Squire's  very  sentiments,  and  his  fallier's 
before  him,"  the  speaker  continued  to  re- 
count.  "  Of  course  visitors  don't  ought  to  go 
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and  abuse  such  kindness,  picking  and  steal- 
ing flowers,  and  disturbing  any  game  as  is 
abouL" 

feasance  only  responded  to  the  hint,  if 
it  were  meant  for  her  benefit,  to  respect 
her  husband's  properly  by  saying,  "  Is  the 

Squire ."      The    word    spoken    by  her 

sounded  so  stpangely  in  her  ears  that  she 
stopped  and  began  again,  "Which  of  ihe 
family  is  at  home?" 

"  The  Squire  himself,"  the  woman  answered 
promptly,  and  Pleasance's  heart  gave  a  great 
throb;  she  could  not  have  told  whether  of 
thankfulness  or  reluctance. 

"  £ut  he  is  going  to-morrow  for  a  great 
way,  and  a  long  while,  the  more's  the  pity," 
the  servant  volunteered  the  inforpiation. 

Fleasance  was  silent,  considering  bow 
nearly  she  had  missed  her  object 

The  lodgekeeper  liked  a  gossip.  She  had 
by  this  time  made  up  her  mind  that  she 
would  pay  the  handsome,  solitary  lady  who 
had  come  so  early,  the  compliment  (the 
Squire  Uked  the  visitors  to  be  attended  to) 
of  strolling  with  her  as  far  as  the  road  which 
turned  aside  to  the  offices,  where  the  woman 
had,  or  imagined  she  had,  business  with  balf- 
a-dozen  satellites.  Her  little  girl "  Hemmar" 
would  look  to  the  gate,  as  well  as  her  mother 
could,  in  her  absence.  The  Squire  obiected 
to  fees  paid  to  his  servants,  but  he  was  not 
the  haid-hearted  gentleman  to  &nd  fault  with 
pence  chucked  to  a  child. 

If  Fleasance  pleased,  the  lodgekeeper 
would  take  her  the  length  of  the  sycamores, 
which  were  older  than  the  house,  and  the 
stone' pines,  which  had  been  planted  by  the 
former  family, 

Fleasance  could  not  choose  but  please ;  and 
as  they  walked,  she  kept  asking  herself  where 
her  feet  were  carrying  her,  and  getting  giddier 
under  the  knowledge,  while  her  companion 
furnished  an  under^:urrent  of  monologue  by 
way  of  conversation,  out  of  which  Fleasance 
caught  snatches  of  information  that  nearly 
concerned  her. 

The  Squire  was  going  away  as  ^  as 
Queensland,  if  the  lady  knew  where  that 
was.  The  lodgekeeper  was  aware  that  it 
was  a  deal  further  off  than  France  or  Italy, 
where  Mrs.  Douglas  had  often  gone  for  her 
health.  But  it  was  nothing  that  the  ladies  of 
the  family  should  not  make  any  stay  at  Shard- 
leigh — the  neighbours  and  servants  were  used 
to  that  I  and,  as  it  happened  this  year,  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Douglas  were  gone  to  pay  visits 
before  meeting  the  Squire  in  London  to  see 
hira  off,  after  which  they  were  to  try  winter- 
ing at  Torquay.      But  everybody  had  de> 


pended  on  the  Squire's  remaining  at  home 
when  he  was  done  with  his  college  and  his 
travelling,  and  since  all  connection  had  been 
broken  off  with  the  great  Lancashire  mills  on 
his  father's  death.  His  mother  was  not  the 
least  disappointed  of  all  at  this  last  flight; 
she  had  done  what  she  could  to  prevent  it, 
and  she  quite  "  took  on"  about  it.  So  fond  as 
the  Squire  had  been  of  the  country  when  he 
was  young,  too,  and  so  little  as  he  cared  for 
a  fine  gentleman's  life  in  London.  People 
had  hoped  that  he  would  have  stayed  still, 
though  his  misfortune,  which  was  not  con- 
nected with  the  place,  prevented  him  settling 
in  life  as  he  might  have  done. 

The  speaker  caught  herself  up,  and  broke 
off  her  confidences  for  a  moment.  With  all 
her  communicativeness,  she  was  too  well  dis- 
posed and  honestly  attached  to  her  master 
to  desire  to  impart  the  slur  of  the  Squire's 
unhappy  marriage  to  a  stranger. 

Fleasance  need  not  have  kept  her  eyes 
riveted  on  the  ground,  and  felt  her  cheeks 
begin  to  bum,  in  anticipation  of  a  repetition 
of  the  farmers'  talk  in  the  railway  carriage 
six  weeks  before. 

She  could  tell — the  lodgekeeper  hastened 
to  resume  the  one-sided,  and,  on  that  ac- 
count, all  the  more  enjoyable,  conversation 
— why  the  Squire  had  fixed  on  Queens- 
land for  his  present  destination.  He  had  a 
friend — one  of  his  many  friends,  whose  father 
had  been  made  head  man  of  some  sort 
(governor  it  was  called)  of  that  end  of  the 
world,  and  the  Squire  he  would  go  and  help 
him  and  his  son.  The  Squire  was  mad 
to  help  to  govern,  to  see  alter  the  emi- 
grants who  sailed  there,  and  to  find  whether 
it  was  a  good  settlement  for  any  poor  bodies 
who  could  not  get  on  at  Shard  Common 
or  in  Wcstbrook.  It  was  like  the  Squire, 
and  his  going  might  be  of  service  to  many, 
the  woman  owned ;  but  it  was  disheartening 
to  the  folk  at  home,  and  the  servants  at  the 
house— she  for  one,  would  miss  him.  He 
had  always  been  coming  and  going,  with  a 
pleasant  word  for  everybody,  and  an  inte- 
rest in  everything.  He  overweighted  himself 
with  interest  Only  this  last  night  there  bad 
been  word  of  poachers  about;  and  though 
the  Squire  might  have  trusted  Wanvick,  Uie 
head  keeper,  who  had  been  in  the  place 
before  his  master  was  bom,  and  her  hus- 
band, a  keeper's  son,  bred  to  the  work, 
nothing  would  serve  the  Squire  but  he  would 
go  with  the  men  to  hinder  mischief,  arid 
speak  the  rogues  fair  in  the  first  place,  if 
the  gamekeepers  fell  in  with  their  enemies ; 
but  of  course  the  prowling  scamps  took  good 
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care  to  be  <nit  of  tbe  waj,  when  they  were 
sought  for. 

I'he  guide  bad  foigotten  to  point  out  to 
Pleasance  the  sycamores  and  the  stone- 
pines,  and  she  was  at  the  road  wbidi  led  to 
the  olIiGes,  where  she  tamed  off  with  a 
parting  assurance  to  Fleasance  that  she 
could  not  lose  her  way.  ^e  had  only  to 
hold  sttaight  on,  when  she  would  have  fine 
views  of  the  house  and  conserratoiies.  Just 
as  she  was  close  upon  them,  she  would  come 
to  the  lamel  waik,  which  would  lead  her  to 
the  south  garden  door,  and  there  one  of  the 
under  gankners  would  be  sue  to  be  in 
waiting. 

Fleasance  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
say  that  the  lanrel  walk  and  the  gardens, 
even  the  winter  garden,  bad  no  place  in  her 
plans. 

She  walked  on  alone  through  all  the  state- 
liness,  beauty,  and  sweet  scents  of  an  old 
avenue  of  fine  trees,  in  one  of  the  two  seasons 
of  the  year  when  such  an  avenue  is  most 
attractive.  The  floveiing  shrubs  of  spring 
liad  put  on  their  wealth  of  berries,  which  the 
birds  had  not  yet  plundered.  The  gloss  and 
bloom,  and  subtle  or  splendid  tints  of  these 
berries  were  hardly  inferior  to  the  loveliness 
of  the  flowers,  while  the  gloty  of  the  leaves 
could  be  compared  to  nothing  save  that  sun- 
set gloiy  which  is  too  beautiful  to  last. 

Fleasance  walked  along  as  in  a  dream, 
with  a  dim  sense  of  harmony  and  grace  all 
around  her ;  but  she  failed  altogether  to 
mark  the  fine  porch,  after  Inigo  Jones,  which 
was  the  pride  of  Mr,  Woodcock's  heart. 

The  hall  door  was  standing  open,  and  as 
she  put  her  hand  on  the  bell,  the  budcr, 
who  was  crossing  the  hall,  came  to  her. 

"  There  is  no  order  required  for  seeing 
the  gardens  on  Toosdays,  madam,"  he  told 
her  courteously,  before  her  lips  could  frame 
a  question. 

He  was  a  stout,  elderly  man  in  an  undress 
of  grey,  instead  of  in  the  "  cloth  "  of  his  order, 
and  looked  more  hearty  and  less  solemn  than 
butlers  generally  look.  He  struck  Fleasance 
with  a  passing,  ridiculous  sense  of  acquaint- 
ance,  from  a  slight  resemblance  which  he 
bore  to  the  Manor  House  baili£ 

As  he  stood,  speculating  what  she  wanted 
farther,  and  feeling  disinclined,  though  he 
was  an  obliging  man,  to  go  out,  and  that  on 
an  October  morning,  in  his  slippers,  only  to 
take  one  of  the  already  sufficiently  indebted 
public — even  a  handsome  young  lady,  round 
to  the  gardens,  Fleasance  managed  to  say 
in  a  low  voice,  "  Can  I  speak  with  Mr. 
Douglas  ?  " 


Then  he  concluded  that  ^e  bad  some 
special  iaronr  to  ask  of  the  squire,  perhaps 
had  brought  a  letter  of  introduction,  though 
it  was  odd  that  sbe  should  deliver  it  in 
person,  t^etimes  of  a  mommg.  Only  ladies 
were  learning  to  do  their  own  errand  nowa- 
days, and  were  less  mealy-mouthed  than  they 
were  fonueily. 

"Will  yon  walk  in?"  said  the  butler,  fol- 
lowing up  this  idea,  "  till  I  send  some  one  to 
inquire.  We  were  late  up  last  night ;  indeed, 
I  do  not  know  if  Mr.  Dou^as  went  to  bed  at 
aU,  or  if  he  has  not  lain  down  now." 

He  did  not  explain  why  the  bead  of  the 
bouse  had  been  at  laige  dnring  the  small 
hours.  Frob^ily,  though  he  was  remarkably 
free  &om  official  pride,  be  had  a  conventional 
{Hejudioe  that  it  wi»ild  be  more  to  Mr. 
Douglas's  credit  as  a  gentleman,  and  less  to 
his  disaedit  as  an  eccentric,  rich  democrat, 
to  let  it  be  supposed  that  be  bad  been 
racketing  the  ni^t  away. 

Mr.  Ddnec  took  Fleasance  to  the  library, 
and  after  glancing  romid,  showed  her  In,  and 
shut  ^c  door  behind  her,  while  he  proceed 
to  look  up  a  footman  to  look  up  hn  master. 

Fleasance  stood  for  a  moment  stating  in 
her  agitation  at  the  book-cases,  widi  their 
volumes  and  busts,  tbe  long  bible  covered  at 
this  moment  widi  maps,  the  chair  standing 
empty  before  it 

Something,  she  could  not  tell  what,  made 
her  tum  quickly  round  the  next  moment,  and 
thoe  on  a  couch  b^ind  the  door  lay  Archie 
Douglas  with  his  arms  above  his  head,  fast 
asleep,  undisturbed  either  by  the  opening 
door,  or  a  presence  he  little  wotted  of. 

The  very  circumstances  which  Lizzie  Blen- 
nerhasset  had  idly  projected  in  the  height 
of  her  happiness,  as  those  in  which  she 
should  choose  to  meet  Long  Dick  in  the 
Backwoods,  were  those  in  which  Fleasance 
found  Arehie  Douglas  at  Shardlei^,  in  the 
midst  of  their  trouble,  and  while  she  was 
altogether  uncertain  what  his  awakening 
might  bring  forth. 

Archie  Douglas  slept,  and  Fleasance  held 
her  breath,  to  feed  her  famished  eyes  on  the 
traits  which  had  been  and  were  so  dear  to 
her.  There  was  no  chance  of  his  offending 
her  with  his  levity  and  indifference  at  this 
mommt.  He  did  not  look  a  fellow  who  could 
be  extravagantly  gay,  though  there  came  back 
to  his  face  in  sleep,  in  contrast  to  the  £ist 
maturing  lines  whidi  Mr.  Woodcock  had  re- 
marked in  Glen  Ard,  a  certain  abiding  youth- 
fulness  which  hardly  leaves  some  faces.  Stilf 
Archie  Douglas  looked  sad,  even  stem,  with 
the  set  muscles  of  the  face  relaxed  and  un- 
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here  before  I  go  to-morrow.  Yoa  knew  I  was 
just  leaving  for  Australia?" 

"  No,"  the  said  sadly. 

"No?"  he  echoed  with  a  little  incre- 
dulity, "  but  how  should  you  know  or  care  !" 
he  added  quickly;  "no,  it  was  not  like  you 
to  inflict  that  addiUonal  cut" — ^he  broke  off, 
"  Why  should  I  say  what  was  like  you  ?  we 
mistook  each  othtr  ulterly,"  he  declared 
niefully. 

Pleasance  was  silent,  she  could  not  go 
a-begging  with  her  love,  not  even  when  she 
was  there  to  admit  her  error,  and  to  offer 
what  compensation  was  in  her  power.  She 
was  not  like  Lizzie  Blennerbasset 

The  conception  had  been  her  rooted 
conviction,  and  it  was  part  of  her  very  nature, 
that  it  was  for  man  to  pursue  and  implore — 
it  was  what  his  strength  could  do  without 
degradation ;  and  it  was  for  woman  to  retreat 
and  keep  her  treasure  till  she  was  sm^  that 
it  was  wanted,  and  would  be  prized — else 
the  treasure  in  its  fulness  would  be  lost  to 
both  man  and  woman.  It  was  by  such  self- 
respect  that  woman's  weakness  became  digni- 
fied, and  that  the  noble  relation  of  help- 
meet was  established.  The  man  was  the 
woman's  head,  and  she  should  call  him  lord ; 
but  he  was  also  her  brother  and  fellow- 
worshipper,  and  she  should  come  to  him  as  a 
friend  comes  to  a  friend,  not  as  a  servant 
to  her  master,  a  slave  to  her  owner.  There 
was  a  love  which  was  a  fond  dog's  love,  and 
a  love  which  was  a  truest  friend's. 

Pleasance  had  loved  Joel  Wray  in  response 
to  his  ardent  love,  and  owned  her  love  all 
the  more  freely,  that  he  had  come  before 
her  poorer  and  more  friendless  than  she  was. 
She  had  stood  by  her  election  and  con- 
firmed it,  till  it  had  become,  to  her  mind, 
void  by  his  deceit. 

She  had  been  wrong,  and  she  had  travelled 
to  Shardleigh  to  confess  it,  and  to  re-esta- 
blish, if  he  would,  Archie  Douglas's  authority 
over  her;  but  no  more  than  in  the  beginning 
could  her  love  go  a-begging,  though  she  was 
quite  conscious  that  the  reticence  put  her  at 
what  might  be  a  fatal  disadvantage. 

She  could  not  tell  what  she  had  expected 
of  reconciliation,  of  propitiation,  of  two  hearts 
once  BO  loving  and  united,  springing  by 
intuitive  perception  to  the  hidden  motives, 
the  piteous  relentiDg5,and  the  yearning  tender- 
ness on  each  side.  She  only  knew  that  her 
inmost  soul  sickened  at  the  formal  pretence 
of  re-union  which  Archie  Douglas-  was  pro- 
posing, while  she  was  ready  to  consent  to  it, 
as  to  her  duty.  With  her  duty  she  could 
and  she  had  gone  a-begging,  but  all  expres- 


^on  of  her  love  at  the  first  noappeased, 
haughty  sparkle  of  Archie  Douglas's  eye 
and  curl  of  his  hp,  shrank  back  into  the 
furthest  and  most  secret  recesses  of  her  spirit 

Archie  Douglas  sent  for  Mrs.  Ramsay,  who, 
though  she  was  a  woman  of  the  world  and  of 
Mrs.  Perry's  code  of  manners,  stoixi  aghast 
at  the  abrupt  communication  that  a  mistress 
of  Shardleigh  had  arrived  on  foot,  in  the  eariy 
morning,  walking  in  upon  the  household  nn- 
expectedly  uid  unrecognised  as  if  she  had 
been  a  spirit.  And  this  was  the  young  Squire's 
wife  about  whom  there  had  been  snch 
divided  and  contradictory  accounts — who 
had  been  now  described  as  a  low  yonng 
woman  working  with  her  hands — now  a 
proud  and  perverse  young  lady  of  birth 
and  fortune  who  had  been  kept  out  of  her 
inheritance,  and  whom  the  Squire's  mother 
had  taken  to  speaking  of  with  marked  respect 
and  a  certain  inde&iite  anticipation.  Was 
this  Mrs.  Archie  Douglas — this  woman  quiet 
and  lady  like  as  she  was  handsome,  who  stood 
subdued  and  self-restrained,  suffering  the 
Squire  to  present  her  to  his  chief  servant, 
and  even  saying,  of  her  own  accord,  with 
gentlefriendliness,  "Yes,  Ihopethatwe  shall 
know  each  other  better,"  in  answer  to  Mrs, 
Ramsay's  flurried  greeting.  And,  to  compli- 
cate die  mistress  of  the  house's  arrival,  there 
was  the  master's  departure  the  very  next  day. 

Mrs.  Ramsay  could  scarcely  control  the 
whirl  of  astounded,  conflicting  feelings  which 
beset  her,  till  she  was  at  liberty  to  rush  to 
her  own  room  and  call  a  counsel  of  the 
more  responsible  servants,  headed  by  Mr. 
Debree,  to  tell  them  the  tale,  and  to  advise 
with  them  how  to  behave  in  the  strange 
emergency  in  a  household  of  position  and 
respectability  Uke  the  Douglases'. 

After  he  bad  installed  her  in  the  house, 
Archie  Douglas  formally  apologized  to 
Pleasance  for  leaving  her  alone,  that  he 
might  go  to  Westbrook  to  transact  pressing 
business  in  reference  to  his  immediate 
departure.  "  I  shall  write  to  my  mother,"  he 
said  with  the  same  forced,  exaggerated  polite- 
ness— in  which  there  was  an  element  of  rest- 
less anxiety,  that  he  had  used  from  the 
beginning — "she  will  rejoice  to  learn  that 
you  have  assumed  your  proper  place ;  she 
will  welcome  you,  if  you  care  to  have  hei 
welcome.  You  have  no  opposition  or  the 
slightest  blame  to  apprehend  from  her,"  be 
added  with  an  impatient  half  smile  and 
incipient  shrug  of  the  shoulders ;  "she  has 
arrived  at  setting  her  heart  an  your  presiding 
at  Shardleigh.  As  for  my  sister  Jane,  she  is 
innocent  of  intending  to  do  harm ;   she  is  as 
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good  and  true  as  gold,  and  she  has  no  sister 
of  her  own,  you  and  Jane  should  be  friends," 
he  finished  with  implied  reproach  quickly  sup- 
pressed. Pleasance  could  not  tell  whether 
he  had  been  told  of  Jane's  visit  to  Willow 
House,  but  she  fancied  he  knew  of  it 

When  he  was  gone,  she  stood  at  the 
library  window,  until  Mrs.  Ramsay  came  in 
state,  and  ushered  her  to  a  drawing-room 
which,  with  the  adjoining  suite  of  rooms 
had  been  closed,  but  had  been  opened  up 
and  put  in  order,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
for  her  reception.  Then  Pleasance  stood  at 
the  drawing-room  window — a  long  French 
window  opening  on  a  terrace — she  believed 
the  very  window  out  of  which  Archie 
Douglas  and  his  sister  had  stepped,  the 
ni^ht  she  had  watched  them  from  the 
brtdge  over  Bumham  Brook  in  Shardleigh 
Lane.  She  could  see  the  ivy-hung  bridge  as 
well  as  a  portion  of  the  flower  gardens 
at  her  feet ;  and  beyond  the  gardens — a-b!aze 
still  with  purple  and  white  asters,  African 
marigold,  scarlet  geraniums,  hnd  blue  salvia — 
j  lay  the  park  with  its  slopes — sunny  even  in 
October,  its  ferny  dingles,  and  noble  groups 
of  forest  trees. 

Her  eyes  seemed  to  lack  lustre,  she  could 
not  take  in  the  beautiful  landscape  before  her. 
The  bare  pastures  and  meadows  of  the 
Manor  farm  were  constantly  coming  between 
and  taking  the  place  of  the  real  scene.  Her 
mind  was  in  a  stupid  maze.  Could  she  be 
the  same  Pleasance  Hatton  who  had  worked 
diligently  in  the  fields,  and  laughed  to  scorn 
the  idea  of  becoming  a  lady?  Could  the 
master  of  Shardleigh,  who  spoke  only  to  be 
obeyed,  be  the  very  Joel  Wray  whom  Long 
Dick  had  rated  for  his  bad  wheat-hoeing,  to 
whom  Dick,  mocking,  had  set  the  unsuitable 
task  of  hoisting  the  sacks  of  com  into  the 
cart  for  the  mill  ? 

Pleasance  was  lonelier  than  on  the  day 
when  Mr.  Woodcock  had  brought  her  to 
Willow  House.  As  the  hours  wore  on,  the 
portion  of  the  flower  garden  and  the  park  on 
which  her  eyes  were  fixed,  ceased  to  be 
sohtary.  They  became  peopled  on  this  public 
day  with  visitors  from  Westbrook  and  the 
neighbourhood,  who  availed  themselves  of 
what  was  likely  to  be  one  of  the  last  fine 
days  of  the  season,  to  stroll  in  groups  here 
and  there,  stand  and  make  comments  on  the 
flowers,  or  sit  and  rest  under  the  trees. 
Pleasance  said  to  herself  that  no  figure  there 
was  or  would  be  such  a  forlorn  stranger  at< 
Shardleigh  as  its  mistress.  She  had  an 
instinctive  comprehension  that  the  whole 
bouse  was   in    a   state   of   excitement— of 


rebellion  for  anything  she  knew,  though  every- 
body was  studiously  civil  to  her ;  but  excite- 
ment and  rebellion  were  alike  over  for  her. 
She  asked  herself  was  it  retribution?  Had 
she  by  flying  from  her  fate  brought  it  down 
upon  her  with  tenfold  force  ? 

Archie  Douglas  took  every  precaution  to 
avoid  awkwardness,  and  to  save  what  might  be 
Pleasance's  feelings.  He  said  in  her  hearing 
to  the  servants  that  Mrs.  Douglas's  luggage 
was  to  follow  her,  and  bade  them  let  the  two 
have  dinner  without  ceremony  in  the  library. 

But  although  he  had  said  "  without  cere- 
mony," and  although  Pleasance  wore  of 
necessity  the  blue  serge  gown  in  which  she 
had  travelled,  Archie  Douglas  dressed  punc- 
tiliously even  to  the  diamond  ring  on  his 
brown  hand,  and  the  fresh  camellia  in  his 
coat,  and  in  that  guise,  as  he  might  have 
led  a  duchess  to  a  seat  of  honour,  came  and 
offered  his  arm  to  Pleasance  and  put  her  at 
the  head  of  the  table. 

This  dinner  was  the  first  meal  that  the 
two  had  eaten  together  since  they  became 
man  and  wife  a  year  before.  In  that  sense  it 
might  have  been  considered  as  replacing  the 
marriage  feast  in  the  Manor  House  kitchen 
from  which  both  bride  and  bridegroom  had 
been  absent.  But  there  was  litde  hilarity  to 
celebrate  the  occasion  ;  and  if  Archie  Douglas 
remembered  it,  he  did  not  betray  the  remem- 
brance in  the  painfully  measured  conversation, 
kept  studiously  devoid  of  allusions,  which,  as 
if  he  were  striving  to  entertain  a  stranger,  he 
made  for  his  wife,  even  after  he  had  dis- 
missed the  servants  from  the  room,  and 
Pleasance  and  he  sat  alone  together  over 
their  dessert. 

He  had  asked  her  what  impression  the 
neighbourhood  had  made  upon  her,  as  if  she 
had  seen  it  for  the  first  time. 

Pleasance,  answering  as  mechanically  as  he 
questioned,  said  she  hid  admired  the  wood- 
lands more  on  this  occasion  than  on  the  last. 
She  was  conscious  the  next  moment  that  she 
had  implied  an  earlier  acquaintance  with  the 
country,  and  so  she  added,  with  an  increase 
of  colour,  "  I  was  here  before." 

"  Indeed,"  he  said,  so  surprised  as  to  cause 
him  to  raise  his  eyes  quickly  to  her  face  and 
let  them  fall  again,  but  he  would  not  allow 
himself  to  put  another  question. 

Pleasance  felt  this  was  worse  and  worse. 
On  what  occasion,  or  for  what  purpose  to  spy 
out  the  land  or  to  spy  upon  him  might  he  not 
suppose  that  she  had  been  there  ? 

"  I  came  to  Westbrook  on  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, when  there  was  an  accident,"  she 
forced  herself  to  explain,  desperately. 
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{  He  looked  at  her  follf  das  time.  He  had 
'  not  the  cruelty  to  suggest,  "  And  you  ex- 
pected to  find  yourself  a  widow,  no  doubt  ?  " 
He  was  too  moch  agitated  if  he  had  had  the 
^  heait  "  I  know  that  there  was  a  mistake  and 
.  contiision  of  names,"  he  muttered,  "  but 
I  Woodcock  came  down  at  once  and  found  out 
the  blunder." 

"  But  I  had  left  before  I  heard  from  him 
again,"  said  Fleasance  briefly. 

"  It  must  have  been  the  day  that  the 
prince  was  here,"  Archie  Douglas  reflected, 
speaking  out  his  thoughts,  "  when  the  odier 
Douglas,  my  double,  was  pronounced  out  of 
danger,  and  1  had  to  get  into  a  red  coat, 
half-asleep  as  I  was,  and  ride  to  the  review, 
and  back  here  to  do  duty  as  hosL  But  every- 
thing went  off  well ;  I  remember  Janey  and 
1  got  quite  merry  over  it,  after  the  afiiair  was 

Pleasance  could  have  told  him  that  she 
had  also  been  a  witness  to  their  merriment; 
but  she  was  occupied  with  the  thoi^ht  that 
his  account  of  it  in  place  of  grating  dis- 
cordantly upon  her,  somehow  sounded  pathe- 
tically in  her  ears. 

He  forestalled  her  rising  froni  the  table  by 
suddenly  proposing  to  show  her  the  winter 
garden,  since  the  hour  for  dosing  it  to  the 
public  bad  struck,  while  his  manner  grew 
gentler  and  more  uncertain. 

Pieasance  could  only  comply,  and  fill  up 
the  rdU  o[  this  strange  unreal  first  and  last 
day  with  Archie  Douglas  at  Shardleigh.  She 
could  bear  to  the  full  the  torment  of  such 
intercourse,  realising  that  there  was  in  the 
torment  the  lingering  thrill  of  former  bliss, 
and  knowing  that  it  was  to  come  to  an  end 
within  a.  few  hours. 

The  winter  garden  deserred  its  renown  in 
its  labyrinths,  alleys,  and  central  hall,  where 
there  was  a  great  fountain.  The  umbrageous 
flowering  partitions,  and  flowery  ceiling,  the 
bosky  verdure,  brilliant  blossoms  and  tropical 
fruit  on  every  side,  consisted  of  the  choicest 
productions  of  Italy,Spain, Egypt, andfarthest 
Mexico.  The  strangers  who  were  permitted 
to  breathe  the  luxurious,  perfimied  air,  to  look 
up  at  leraon  and  palm  trees,  and  down  on 
lotuses  and  cacti,  called  it  as  good  as  varied 
foreign  travel  or  fairy  land.  To  the  couple 
whose  toy  paradise  it  wo^  and  who  were 
strajnng  there  for  the  first  time  tc^ether,  two 
severed  souls  within  its  bounds,  with  the  world 
whispering  and  peeping  at  them  in  the  dis- 
tance, it  was  like  a  region  under  a  spell — not 
out  of  keeping  with  their  own  unnatural 
position  and  tumult  of  feeling. 

Each  remembered  how  and  when  Archie 


Douglas  had  spoken  of  the  great  cosservatoty 
to  Pleasance,  and  each  knew  that  the  other 
remembered.      Whtm   they  had  made  the 
round  of  the  whole,  they  paused  at  the  aviaiy 
at  one  end,  where  Archie   pointed  out  to    : 
Pleasance  every  gold  and  silver  pheasant, 
turtle  dove,  and  love  bird,  as  if  he  were  bent    . 
on  making  eatii  introduction  to  her  himseUl    | 
He  even  put  oEf  some  time  in  attempting  to    I 
catch  the  birds  that  he  might  put  them  mto 
her  hands  for  her  to  inspect  more  closely,    i 
with  no  oth^  residt  from  the  proceeding,  than    ' 
the  evidence  that  then  hands  tranbled  too    , 
much  to  hold  a  bird.  ! 

He  took  her  a  second  time  past  the  huge   , 
myrtle  which  had  been  a  great  plant  when    I 
his  mother  teought  it  from  her  father's  old-    ] 
fashioned  green-bouse,  where  it  had  supplied   \ 
her  and  ha  sisters  with  their  bridal  wreaths.   | 
It  was  not  in  blossom,  but  he  plucked  some    . 
sprays  and  offered  them  to  Pleasance.     "  I    i 
have  imagiDed  s<»n^hing  like  this,  a  hundred   | 
times,"  he  said,  "  still  the  picture  was  differ- 
ent."   He  hesitated  a  moment.    "Pleasance," 
he  said,  impulsively,  "  answer  me  one  ques- 
tion— ^Was  it  duty  that  brought  you  to  Shard-  , 
leigh  the  very  day  you  heard  of  my  supposed 
accident?" 

"  I  did  not  think  of  duty,"  she  replied 
hurriedly,  plucking  to  pieces  the  sjnigs  (d 
myrtle.     "  I  could  not  help  coming." 

"  If  such  helplessness  had  only  belallen 
you  earlier — "  he  exclaimed,  half  diyly,  half 
sadly.  "  Do  yon  know,  Fleasance,"  he  began 
again,  ''  if  I  had  been  actually  shot,  and 
brought  down  to  the  verge  of  the  grave,  I 
have  a  nodoa  that  I  should  have  sent  for  you, 
in  view  of  not  being  ahle  to  go  to  you  myself 
and  after  I  was  broken  down  in  strength  and 
spirit,  remember, begged  yoor  pardonhumbiy, 
once  more,  and  sought  a  word  of  grace." 

"  Oh  !  no,  no,"  she  cried,  "  I  am  glad  it 
was  not  so.  It  was  not  for  you,  though  you 
had  done  wrong,  to  bumble  yourself  afresh  in 
the  dust.  It  was  your  wife's  paxt  which  she 
was  slow  to  leam,  to  submit." 

"  Pleasance,"  1^  said  ag^n,  with  his  eyes 
kindling  and  his  breath  coming  fast,  "  what 
if  we  have  mistaken  each  other  a  second 
time  ?  I  could  wish  I  were  not  going  away 
to-moirow,  that  I  m^ht  begin  all  over  again, 
and  p^haps  make  it  up  at  last,  but  I  have  ' 
volunteered  my  swrices,  and  Sir  Ashley  de- 
pends on  me.  Pleasance,  Fleasance,  you 
have  not  forgiven — you  will  never  forgive  me. 
Why  do  you  not  say,  'Stay,  Archie,  for  my 
sake  ? ' " 

"  I  cannot,"  she  said  with  a  sob  ;  "  I  had 
rather  say, '  Go,  and  take  me  with  you.'  " 
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'      He   took    both    of   her    hands    in    his. 
I  "What!"  he  asked,  "is  Shardkigh,  then, 
'  nothing  worth  in  your  eyes  ?    Can  you  fore- 
see the  tedious  voy^e,  the  rongh  colonial 
life?" 
'       "  I  beliere  Shardleigh  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful place  in  the  world,"  she  said  solemnly, 
]  "  but  the  voyage  would  not  be  tedious,  nor 
the  colonial  life  rough   to  me ;  and  then, 
■  when  we  had  earned  the  reward  which  we 
I  had  both  fotfcited,  we  might  come  back, 

and  Shardleigh  would  be  home." 
I  He  saw  that  she  was  wise,  and  for  that 
'  matter  he  was  ready  to  forego  Shardleigh  for 
Jic  half  of  his  existence,  if  he  might  have 
Pleasance,  his  wife,  come  back  to  him  in 
very  deed,  seeking  htm,  not  Shardlei^. 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  with  an  ejacula- 
tion of  passionate  satisfaction,  and  Pleasance 
did  not  withdraw  from  his  embrace,  but 
receiving  it  as  a  sign  of  his  consent  to  her 
wish,  as  well  as  a  seal  of  their  reconciliation, 
put  up  her  arms  to  his  neck  and  offered  her 
lips  for  his  kiss ;  and  Pleasance  was  a  woman 
whose  caresses  were  sufficiently  rare  to  be 
exquisitely  precious,  yet  not  so  rare  as  to 
make  those  she  loved  pine  for  them. 

So  the  October  n^ht  fell  on  their  true 
marriage  day. 

CHAPTER  LX — ^WHAT  SHE  CAME  TO. 

Mrs.  DotJOLAs  always  said  that  her  son 
and  his  wife  had  the  most  romantic  story 
she  knew,  and  that  Archie  took  his  taste  for 
romance  from  his  mother,  bo  that  all  about 
his  marriage,  and  her  daughter-in-law  above 
pU,  was  the  greatest  delight  to  her.  Mrs. 
Arehie  was  the  daughter  of  Fred  Hatton  of 
Redmcad,  and  her  mother  was  a  Fowler — 
Mrs.  Douglas  was  persuaded,  one  of  General 
Fowler  of  Capley's  family. 

Pleasance  had  said  to  her  mother-in-law 
distinctly,  "  My  mother  came  of  plain  yeo- 
men. '  I  never  heard  that  she  had  any  con- 
nection a  general." 

Bat  Mrs.  Douglas  had  kept  to  her  point. 
"  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  child,  the  family 
is  the  same.  You  have  Amy  Fowler's  eyes, 
and  your  sister's  name  was  Anne,  while  to 
my  knowledge  there  was  an  Anne  Fowler  of 
the  eldCT  branch.  Straws  show  how  the 
wind  blows." 

"  But  this  is  such  a  small  straw.  Anne  is 
a  common  name,"  argued  Pleasance  against 
the  honourable  connection  imposed  upon 
her.  "  If  it  had  been  Pleasance,  my  own 
name,  and  which  was  also  my  mother's, 
occurrijig  in  another  family  of  Fowlers,  there 
might  be  swnething  in  the  fancied  affinity ; 


though  even  then  there  is  this  to  be  said, 
that  in  old  country  places,  where  St.  Pla- 
centia  once  took  her  turn  of  worship  in  the 
Romish  calendar,  Pleasance  is  occasionally 
to  be  found  to  this  day." 

"  I  will  not  be  disabused  of  my  theory, 
and  of  the  second  version  of  Amy  Fowler's 
eyes — even  to  the  short  sight,"  said  Mrs. 
Douglas  playfully;  "  General  Fowler's  family 
themselves  tiiink  the  relationship  highly  pro- 
bable. My  love,  yon  must  not  be  exclusive, 
and  mortify  the  good  people  by  declining  it" 

Mrs.  Archie's  father  and  mother's  mar- 
riage, Mrs.  Douglas  went  on  to  relate,  had 
also  been  one  of  those  charming  love  mar- 
riages which  show  that  the  slandered  world 
is  not  90  hearlless  after  all.  But  the  mar- 
riage bad  been  against  the  grain  with  the 
heads  of  the  famihes ;  there  had  been  the 
usual  reprehensible  neglect,  under  which  the 
poor  young  couple  had  died  ;  and  the  orphan 
daughter,  daiiing  Pleasance,  had  been  sutfered 
to  grow  up  in  the  most  wiHiderftilly  "ciso- 
phisticated  fashion. 

But  Archie  had  &>imd  out  for  himself  the 
Sleeping  Beauty,  and  won  her  before  the 
great  clungc  in  her  fortune,  when  her  grand- 
father's last  will  came  to  light,  and  she  was 
discovered  to  be  the  real  heiress  of  Heron 
Hill.  That  property  had  only  been  held,  in 
consequen  ce  of  an  overiook,  by  the  poor  Wy  nd- 
hams,  her  aunt  and  cousins.  Mrs.  Douglas 
was  very  sony  for  the  Wyndhams,  especially 
as  the  late  Mr.  Wyndbam  and  his  son  had 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money;  and  Nelly's 
Roman  count  would  fain  swallow  up  more 
than  her  portion,  while  Mrs.  Wyndham  had 
not  yet  secured  an  esBiblishment  for  Rica. 

Heron  Hill,  with  its  mines,  was  a  mine  of 
wealth  in  itself,  which  Archie  certainly  did 
not  need  with  his  wife,  and  he  had  not  coveted 
it.  But  Mis.  Douglas  could  say  that  her  son 
and  daughter  were  good  stewards  of  their 
lai^e  possessions  :  witness  their  going  out  to 
Queensland,  and  remaining  two  years  there 
in  the  suite  of  Sir  Ashley  Moi^aa.  They  took 
a  deep  interest  in  emigration.  Indeed,  what 
did  they  not  take  an  interest  in  that  con- 
cerned their  feltow-creatuies,  and  especially 
their  own  people  ?  Mrs.  Archie  was  not  a 
bit  behind  her  husband ;  she  made  him  a 
perfect  wife,  and  they  shamed  older  folk  by 
thdr  chivalry.  Mrs,  Douglas  called  these 
modem  crusades  against  poverty,  igno- 
rance, and  vice,  the  highest  chivalry ;  she  was 
proud  to  think  that  both  her  son  and  daugh- 
ter— not  to  apeak  of  her  other  daughter,  her 
little  Jane,  who  was  only  her  mother's  com- 
panion yet — belonged  to  the  order. 
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Pleasance  could  never  quite  compre- 
hend or  become  wholly  intimate  with  Mrs, 
Douglas,  in  spite  of  her  ultimate  pronounced 
partiality  for  her  son's  wife,  for  which  Plea- 
sance was  in  a  measure  grateful — in  spite  of 
Mrs.  Douglas's  delicacy  of  health,  which 
proved  a  special  attraction  to  Pleasance,  and 
prompted  her  to  nurse  the  invalid  tenderly 
whenever  she  had.  the  opportunity. 

But  PJeasance  and  Jane  Douglas  lived 
fully  to  realise  the  expectation  entertained, 
in  different  circumstances,  of  their  becoming 
friends  and  sisters.  This  was  the  case  above 
all,  after  Jane  fulfilled  her  destiny— ui^ed  on 
to  it  by  her  mother's  elaborate  precautions 
to  prevent  it,  even  while  Jaae  thoroughly 
believed  in  and  dearly  loved  her  mother — in 
carrying  her  large  portion,  her  youthful 
bloom,  and  her  genuine  goodness,  to  the 
penniless  curate,  her  Welsh  cousin.  Plea- 
sance took  at  once,  and  without  the  least 
pretence,  to  the  plain  living  and  Itigh  think- 
ing of  Welsh  gentility  in  the  curate's  circle. 
She  induced  Archie  Douglas  to  spend  in  it 
many  happy  holidays  like  those  of  his  youth. 

All  that  happened  years  after  the  Doug- 
lases' return  from  Queensland,  and  after 
Pleasance  was  settled  at  Sbardleigh,  which 
she  was  not  tempted  to  forsake  for  Heron 
Hill.  Nevertheless  the  vexed  question  of  tlie 
welfare  of  the  miners,  whose  toil  contributed 
so  largely  to  the  Douglases'  wealth,  was 
studied  in  all  its  bearings  by  husband  and 
wife,  until  Archie  Douglas  threatened  to  for- 
sake the  light  of  day,  and  take  a  "shift"  in 
the  coal  and  ironstone  workings,  as  he  had 

le  a  turn  at  farm  labour.  If  he  had  fiil- 
filled  his  intention,  he  would  have  but  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  an  ancient  Scotch  earl, 

Rica  Wyndham  had  judged  rightly  that 
Pleasance's  beauty,  wealth,  good  descent  on 
one  side  of  the  house,  and  natural  ability, 
together  with  the  originality  bred  of  her 
history,  were  elements  of  popularity  in  any 
class. 

Pleasance  had  not  to  grow  a  noble  lady; 
but  the  nobleness  that  was  in  her  from  the 
banning  was  enlarged  and  stripped  of  the 
fetters  imposed  upon  it  by  injury,  suffering, 
and  prejudice. 

As  for  the  stories  of  early  incompatibility 
between  Mrs.  Archie  Douglas  and  her  hus- 
band, and  of  their  having  spent  the  first  year 
of  their  marriage  apart,  Pleasance's  neighbours 
unanimously  agreed  to  cancel  them,  shrewdly 
concluding  that  there  was  more  than  met  the 
ear  in  explanations  which  were  not  given  to 
the  public,  else  why  had  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Douglas  gone  out  together,  without  any  call, 


to  Queensland,  and  why  were  they  notoriously 
one  of  the  happiest,  most  inseparable  couples 
in  the  county  ? 

So  soon  as  Pleasance  began  to  feel  that 
not  only  the  great,  well-appointed,  hospit- 
able country  house,  not  only  Archie  with  his 
energy,  generosity,  and  good  temper  in  full 
swing,  but  that  she  herself  with  her  inex- 
haustible friendly  sympathy  and  human 
interest,  could  be  of  service  to  oppressed 
mothers  and  dissatisfied  daughters,  harassed 
fathers  and  unsatisfactory  sons,  in  halls  and 
lodges,  as  well  as  in  cottages,  her  heart  began 
to  warm  to  the  first  as  to  the  last 

Even  the  seasons  in  town  lost  their  un- 
palatableness.  Her  neighbours'  wants  fol- 
lowed and  found  her  there.  Archie  was  in 
Parliament,  labouring  for  his  fellows,  making 
use  of  his  experience  as  a  senator,  and  she 
had  blue  books  to  read,  extracts  to  copy  out, 
applicants  and  petitioners  to  see  for  him. 
She  went  into  company  with  him  that  they 
might  have  yet  more  fellowship,  receive  still 
more  enlightenment,  and  as  iron  sharpens 
iron,  she  felt  her  own  wit  sharpened,  and  en- 
joyed its  play  and  the  play  of  other  wits, 
where  intellect  is  keenest  and  most  brilliant. 

Nothing  pleased  Pleasance  better  than  Mr. 
Woodcock's  secret  pride  and  satisfaction  in 
Archie  Douglas's  having  set  at  nought  all 
Mr.  Woodcock's  own  alarming  predictions. 
in  proving  a  worthy  son  of  his  &ther  in  the 
yet  more  difficult  task  of  spending,  as  it  ought 
to  be  spent,  than  of  earning  a  fortune. 

Mr.  Woodcock  himself  found  idle  hours  to 
escort  Pleasance  without  his  niece,  and  when 
Archie  was  in  committee,  to  the  Tower  and 
to  those  sights  of  London  which  never  palled 
upon  her. 

Mr.  Selincourt  ate  his  leek  to  the  extent 
of  owning  that  Archie  Douglas  had  been  the 
most  far-sighted,  and  he — Mr.  Selincourt — 
the  most  purblind  of  men. 

With  Lizzie  Blennerhasset  and  Long  Dick, 
who  continued  to  thrive  across  the  sea,  Plea- 
sance and  Archie  Douglas  kept  up  pleasant 
relations. 

Pleasance's  intercourse  with  her  kindred 
the  Wyndhams  was  not  so  satisfactory.  The 
limit  of  Pleasance's  concessions  having  beea 
reached,  Mrs.  Wyndham  was  no  longer  im- 
pelled by  her  family's  interest,  to  cultivate  a 
late  regard  for  her  niece.  But  as  Pleasance 
had  done  well  for  herself,  Mrs.  Wyndham, 
ho  had  an  immense  respect  for  worldly  suc- 
cess, was  never  anything  save  pompously 
civil  to  Mrs.  Archie  Douglas,  when  they  did 
meet. 

It  was  otherwise  widi  Rica;  she  did  not 
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forgive  the  slight  which  she  considered  Plea- 
sance  had  put  upon  her  by  the  rejection  of 
her  companionship.  She  really  resented  it 
far  more  than  the  fact  of  Pieasance's  having 
taken  Archie  Douglas  from  her.  Rica  was 
not  in  the  least  sentimental,  though  she  was 
passionate,  and  Archie  Douglas  had  not 
stirred  her  passions.  Rica  showed  her 
hostility,  as  openly  as  she  had  once  shown 
her  patronage.  AH — happily  it  was  but 
little  that  baseless  slander,  bold  allegation, 
and  unconcealed  malice  could  do— she 
directed  against  Pleasance,  even  after  Rica 
had  married  a  wealthy  old  man — old  enough 
to  have  been  her  grandfather,  and  who,  though 
he  was  vicious  rather  than  weak,  she  con- 
trived to  browbeat  to  her  own  ends.      But 


Pleasance  was  well  protected  from  Rica 
Wyndham's  shafts,  which  flew  around  her 
well-nigh  innocuously.  When  Pleasance  and 
Archie  Douglas  wished  to  get  away  from  the 
petty  spite  as  well  as  from  the  honourable 
cares  of  life,  they  were  wont  to  go  off  for 
holidays,  which  they  enjoyed  even  more  than 
those  among  their  Welsh  relations.  The 
couple  left  their  home  and  the  children  bom 
to  them,  and  resorted  to  the  heart  of  the 
moors  of  the  Scotch  Highlands,  or  to  out- 
of-the-way  nooks  in  the  Black  Forest,  or 
among  the  Hartz  Mountains,  where  the  hus- 
band and  wife  made  believe  to  live  over 
again  the  days  of  their  expatriation  in 
Queensland,  or  the  more  'distant  days  of 
their  service  on  the  Manor  farm. 
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pursuing  such  a  thought  in  connection  with 
chat  part  of  our  subject.  Human  industry, 
however,  and  human  trade,  in  connection 
with  the  vegetable  world,  have  a  place,  which 
must  not  be  overlooked,  in  the  account  of 
what  belongs  to  Easter  Eve,  and  in  our  cor- 
responding artistic  representation. 

In  the  Western  world  we  have  no  notion 
of  the  great  part  which  spices  and  perfumes 
have  always  played  in  the  Eastern.  A  com- 
parison in  this  respect  reveals  one  of  the 
characteristic  differences  of  the  East  and 
West  It  has  been  said  that  "  the  whole  air 
of  Southern  Asia  is  filled  with  the  smoke  and 
sweet  odour  of  these  perfumes,  the  most 
precious  products  of  Arabia,  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  and  China;  and  it  is  in  the 
bazaars  of  these  countries — where  their  use, 
and  in  many  instances  theirvery  names,  have 
been  kept  in  an  unbroken  tradition — that 
the  identification  of  the  precious  perfumes 
named  in  the  Bible  can  be  studied  with  the 
greatest  interest  and  the  best  chances  of 
success."*  How  the  habit  mentioned  by 
this  writer  prevailed  of  old,  we  can  see  from 
the  frequent  notices  of  these  fragrant  sub- 
stances in  the  Bible.  "  Spices "  were  among 
the  presents  sent  by  Jacob  through  his  sons 
to  Joseph  in  Egypt.+  The  "  traffic  of  the 
spice  merchants''  was  prominent  in  the  com- 
mercial system  of  Solomon.  J  "  All  thy  gar- 
ments smell  of  myrrh,  aloes,  and  cassia,"  is  a 
familiar  sentence  of   the  Psalms.  |     In  the 


VII. — SPICES  AND   FINE   LINEN. 

"  T  N  the  place  where  He  was  crucified 
*■  there  was  a  Garden;  and  in  the  Garden 
a  new  sepulchre,  wherein  was  never  man  yet 
laid  ;  there  they  laid  Him ;  for  the  sepulchre 
was  nigh  at  hand."  These  words  take  our 
thoughts,  along  the  path  which  has  been 
chosen,  from  Good  Friday  to  Easter  Eve. 

With  the  taking  down  of  the  Lord's  body 
from  the  Cross  we  come  immediately  and 
literally  to  the  Garden  which  St.  John 
names;  and  with  this  express  association, 
and  with  some  of  the  thoughts  which  it  sug- 
gests, we  shall  presently  conclude.  But  in 
another  sense,  too,  the  same  association  de- 
mands our  attention  by  the  way. 

If  we  are  to  complete  our  enumeration  of 
the  plants  and  trees  which  come  before  our 
notice  in  the  history  of  the  Passion  of  Christ, 
and  to  fill  in  all  the  deuila  of  the  Garden  (in 
this  sense)  which  surrounds  the  Cross,  we 
cannot  omit  the  "  myrrh,  aloes,  and  fine 
linen,"  which  accompany  the  Entombment.* 
We  have  to  deal — not  simply  with  natural 
growths,  as  the  Palmand  the  Olive — or  with  the 
use  that  may  be  made  of  such  natural  growths, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Reed  and  the  Hyssop, — 
but  with  plants  made  into  articles  of  manu- 
facture and  articles  of  commerce.  This  de- 
scription might  be  given  of  the  Bread  and 
the  Wine  which  come  from  the  com  and  the 
grape ;  but  reverence  seems  to   forbid  our 
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description  of  the  Garden  in  the  Canticles 
we  read :  "  Thy  plants  are  an  orchard  with 
pleasant  Suits,  with  spikenard  and  cinnamon, 
with  myrrh  Mid  aloes,  and  all  the  chief  spices." 

Such  fragrant  products  of  the  cultivated 
garden  were  especially  used  at  the  interment 
of  the  dead.  Of  the  burial  of  Asa  it  is 
written  in  one  of  the  Books  of  Chronicles, 
"They  buried  him  in  his  own  sepulchre, 
which  he  had  made  for  himself  in  the  city  of 
David,  and  laid  him  in  the  bed  which  was 
filled  with  sweet  odoors  and  divers  kinds 
of  spices  prepared  by  the  apothecaries'  art."  t 

This  is  enough  to  illustrate  what  is  imme- 
diately before  us.  It  is  somewhat  remark- 
able that  St.  John  only  tells  us  of  the  "  myirh 
and  aloes"  in  connection  with  our  Lord's  en- 
tombment, as  he  only  mentions  certain  other 
particulars  which  have  furnished  subjects  for 
the  successive  parts  of  this  course  of  medita- 
tions. Along  with  Joseph  of  Arimathsea, 
says  this  Evangelist,  "there  came  also  Nico- 
demus,  which  at  the  first  came  to  Jesus  by 
night,  and  brought  a.  mixture  of  mynh  and 
aloes,  about  a  hundred  pound  weight :  then 
they  took  the  body  of  Jesus,  and  wound  it 
in  linen  clothes  with  the  spices,  as  the 
manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury."  And  then 
follows  the  text  concerning  the  Garden,  which 
hassupplied  the  general  motto  for  these  papers. 

As  to  the  particular  ingredients  which 
were  lovingly  and  reverently  brought  toge- 
ther, in  such  large  and  lavish  quantity,  by 
Joseph  of  Arimathsa  and  Nicodemus,  we 
cannot  speak  with  any  positive  certainty. 
There  is  much  greater  difficulty,  however,  in 
identifying  that  which  is  termed  "  aloes " 
than  tine  substance  named  "  myrrh."  There 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  it  was  the 
same  substance  as  that  which  receives  the 
same  name  in  the  account  of  the  medicated 
wine  or  vinegar  mentioned  in  the  last  seci 
However  this  may  be,  we  have  fair  reason 
for  believing  that  we  know  the  plant  from 
which  the  "  myrrh "  of  the  Entombment 
came.  That  which  is  carved  here  on  the 
olive-wood  and  embroidered  in  the  needle- 
work at  the  south  end  of  the  Table  is  in 
accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  competent  writers  on  the  subject. 

And  now — to  turn  to  the  "  fine  linen, 
in  which  that  .sacred  body  was  reverently 
folded — here  we  are  in  contact  with  no 
merely  eastern  custom,  but  with  that  which 
is  COTnmon  to  East  and  West  and  to  all  the 
world.  The  fibre  of  the  fiax  underlies,  so 
to  speak,  all  human  civilisation.    The  blue 


flower  of  the  (lax  is  familiar  to  almost  all 
nations.  And  as  with  its  geographical 
range  over  many  countries,  so  wiUi  its 
continuous  use  throughout  all  ages.  The 
"flax"  has  a  most  distinct  place  in  the 
account  of  the  plagues  which  came  on  the 
land  of  Egypt.*  So  it  has  likewise  in  the 
account  of  the  entry  of  the  Israelites  into 
the  land  of  Canaaa.|  Of  the  model  mother 
of  a  household  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  it 

said,  "She  seeketh  wool  and  flax  :  she  is 
like  the  merchants'  ships."!  This  plant  is 
the  basis  even  of  a  proverbial  saying  quoted 

the  Gospels. 5  The  phrase  "fine  linen" 
occurs  again  and  again  in  both  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New.  This  is  continued 
even  into  the  Book  of  Revelation,  where  we 
read  that  "  fine  linen  is  the  righteousness  of 
the  saints."  ||  The  flax,  as  a  subject  here 
both  for  carving  and  needlework,  is  in  itself  ' 
beautiful,  and  truly  Biblical,  and  by  no  ; 
means  recondite  in  its  meaning. 

But  this  must  suffice  for  a  glance  at  that  i 
part  of  our  general  subject  We  are  also  to 
bear  in  mind,  in  our  meditations  for  Easter 
Eve,  that  our  Lord's  body,  after  cnicifixioii, 
was  literally  laid  in  a  garden.  And  what 
reflections  does  this  suggest  to  us?  It 
suggests  many. 

Let  us  consider  this — that  this  laying  of 
our  Lord  in  His  grave  at  the  close  of  those 
hours  of  agony  and  shame  was  sucli  as  to 
help  all  our  feelings  of  reverential  love  and 
calm  devotion.  It  might  have  been  other- 
wise. That  sacred  body,  so  torn  by  the 
nails,  so  pierced  by  the  spear,  so  blood- 
stained and  marred,  might  have  been 
neglected  and  dishonoured.  The  disgrace 
might  have  been  continued  even  after 
death,  so  as  to  have  made  our  minds  shrink 
with  honor.  This  was  not  so  appointed. 
But  it  might  have  been.  It  would  not 
have  affected  the  reality  or  the  efficacy  of 
the  Atonement.  But  it  would  have  made 
a  great  difference  in  the  meditation  of  all 
devout  souls  that  seek  to  find  peace  and 
complete  rest  in  the  death  of  Christ. 

"  In  the  place  where  He  was  crudfied  was 
a  garden :  and  in  the  garden  a.  new  sepulchre, 
wherein  was  never  man  yet  laid."  There  the 
sinless  body  was  placed  in  the  pure  rock ; 
and  around  was  the  evening  fragrance  of 
the  flowers.  Was  it  not  evidently  right  that 
this  should  be?  The  flowers  are  always 
soothing  in  sorrow:  the  aght  of  flowers 
causes  no  distress,  no  fatigue :  they  are 
welcome  in   the   sick   chamber :    we   place 
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them  in  wreaths  on  the  coffins  of  the  dead. 
Surely  we  are  right  to  sunonnd  in  our 
imagination,  as  we  are  invited  to  do  by  St, 
John,  the  Redeemer's  grave  with  flowers. 

Remember,  too,  that  it  was  spring,  the 
season  of  freshest  beauty  and  life,  the  season 
which  speaks  to  us  of  the  resurrection. 
And  spring  in  the  Holy  Land  is  more  than 
it  is  with  us  ;  and  it  comes  earlier.  All 
travellers  tell  us  of  the  charm  of  the  flowers 
at  this  season  in  Palestine.  One  of  them, 
a  very  eminent  writer,  journeying  from  the 
desert  into  the  more  cultivated  land  just  at 
this  time,  and  finding  spring  astir  more  and 
more  at  every  step,  and  stnick  spedally  by 
the  red  anemones,  which  are  termed  there 
tlie  "  blood-drops  of  Christ,"  in  the  fields  of 
tender  green,  adds,  "  In  that  solitary  ride, 
through  this  peaceful  passing  away  of  death 
into  life,  there  was  indeed  no  [ooianation  of 
the  days  of  Passbn  Week."  * 

VIII. — CONCLUSION. 

We  have  nowpassed  in  review,  with  Biblical 
and  devotional  commoits,  the  chief  features 
of  the  Communion  Table,  nrfiich  is  placed  in 
the  restored  Choir  of  Cliester  CatiiedraL 
There  are  still  other  parts  of  its  stmcttire  and 
ornament  which  might  be  dealt  mth  in  the 
same  way  in  order  to  make  this  treatment 
complete.!  But  these  remaining  paragraphs 
may  be  occupied  to  greater  advantage  by 
further  reflections  arising  out  of  that  text, 
which,  placing  the  Cross  and  the  Garden 
close  together,  has  been  taken  as  the  general 
guide  to  our  thoughts. 

Let  us  revert  to  the  Crucifixion.  In  that 
solemn  interval  of  time  which  came  between 
the  agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  and 
the  entombment  in  that  other  Garden,  there 
is  avery  marked  instance  of  this  combination 
of  two  thoughts  which  at  first  sight  seem 
strongly  contrasted.  The  expiring  Saviour 
on  the  Cross  said  to  the  malefactor  by  His 
side,  "  To-dayshalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Para- 
dise. I  Now  this  word  "  Paradise,"  denoting 
a  Garden,  is  a  term  which,  coming  from  the 
East,  where  the  delights  of  cultivated  flowers 
and  fruits  have  always  been  peculiarly  wel- 
come,  has  enriched  the  Greek  language,  and 
(hen  all  European  languages,  with  thoughts  of 
beauty  and  rest.  Many  questions,  of  course, 
arise,  and  grave    and    difficult    questions. 


*  DciDStaBleriSiaii  and  Palestine,"  p.  09.  Seep.  1^9. 

the  bc^a Dins;  that  Air.  AimiTJue  dui^iied,  at  well  juc^rred. 
all  tlic  pancli  cicrpt  one.  Tlui  cots  too  MSariM  an  oppor- 
tnnityiareiprcuingwann  tbula  to  Mr.  CimHlim  of  Ilia 
Hritiab  Muieiini,  for  help  pfrn  jq  the  identificatioa  oi  Scrip- 


when  we  try  to  consider  deeply  those  words 
addressed  by  Christ  to  the  penitent  sinner, 
who  was  cnicifiednear  Him,  But  thatwhich 
we  are  concerned  with  here  is  the  image, 
which  our  Saviour,  in  those  last  moments 
of  agony.  Himself  employs,  to  denote  the 
calm  assurance  of  forgiveness,  and  the  safe 
repose  which  immediately  after  death  the 
forgiven  enjoy  in  the  prospect  of  immortality. 
We  see  here  a  Divine  sanction  given  to  the 
association  which  is  before  our  minds.  The 
dying  Ups  of  the  Saviour  Himself  surround 
the  Cross  with  the  image  of  a  Garden. 

And  thus,  too,  the  Garden,  where  our  Lord 
Himself  was  laid  after  the  Crucifixion,  be- 
comes to  us,  as  it  were,  a  parable,  represent- 
ing to  us  in  a  visible  image  the  place  where 
the  souls  of  the  faithful  departed  are  at  rest. 
His  soul  was  now  in  Paradise,  while  His 
body  lay  in  that  new  tomb  ;  and  it  is  because 
He  was  crucified,  that  His  faithful  servants 
after  death  are  in  peace  and  safety  within 
that  far-off  Paradise.  Thus  again,  in  another 
way,  and  quite  truthfully,  we  have  the  thoughts 
of  the  Cross  and  the  Garden  put  side  by  side. 
One  of  the  Greek  fathers  says,  that  "  the 
new  tomb  in  a  garden  signified,  as  by  a  type, 
that  the  death  of  Christ. was  to  us  the  fore- 
runner and  beginning  of  our  re-admission  into 
Paradise." 

This  will  be  for  us  hcrcafier,  if  we  are  truly 
His  while  waiting  for  the  resurrection. 
Meantime,  even  for  this  life,  there  are  thoughts 
of  instnictioa  and  comfort,  which  may  be 
drawn  from  this  near  proximity  of  the  Cmci- 
fixion  and  the  Garden — this  solemn  fact  that 
close  by  the  very  cross  were  the  fragrance 
aad  fireshness  of  the  flowers.  We  may  turn 
this  subject  into  an  allegory,  and  find  fulfil- 
ments of  ttus  allegory  in  all  parts  of  the 
experience  both  of  the  Church  collectively 
and  of  the  separate  Christian. 

Is  it  not  true,  for  instance,  that  in  whatever 
country  the  Cross  is  planted,  there  straight- 
way grows  a  Garden  ?  Follow  the  progress 
of  real  and  successful  missionary  work,  and 
you  are  sure  to  find  this  result.  Wheresoever 
"  Christ  crucified  "  is  set  forth  among  men — 
set  forth,  it  may  be,  with  sufi'ering  and  toil, 
and  with  the  pains  of  martyrdom — there  in 
due  time  the  wilderness  begins  to  "blossom 
as  the  rose."  And  if  we  suppose  this  sacred 
place,  close  to  the  crucifixion  at  Jerusalem, 
to  have  been  rather  an  orchard  than  a  garden, 
as  indeed  may  well  have  been  the  case* — a 
place  of  fruits  still  more  than  a  place  of 
flowers — the  resemblance   here  traced  bc- 
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comes  almost  more  exact.  Take  the  instance 
of  that  first  successful  mission  at  Philippi, 
when  St.  Paul  brought  Christianity  from  Asia 
into  Europe  :  what  opening  of  the  heart  took 
place,  what  charity,  what  hospitality,  what 
tendersympathy,  what  faith,  what  joy— "even 
s  the  trees  of  lign  aloes  which  the  Lord  hath 
planted  beside  the  waters !  "*  So  it  has  been 
everywhere,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  under 
like  circumstances.  This  Apostle,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  speaks  of  Jesus  Christ  as  "  evi- 
dently set  forth,  crucified  among"  his  con- 
verts,;t  and  in  another  part  of  the  same 
Epistle  he  says  that  "  the/r»j/  of  the  Spirit 
is  love,  joy,  peace,  gentleness,  goodness, 
faith."  J  Wheresoever  missionary  zeal  does 
faithful  work,  there,  in  the  presence  of  that 
Crucifixion,  are  the  fruits  of  the  Lord's 
Garden, 

And  now  consider  what  the  Cross  is  to  the 
individual  heart.  It  is  "  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation."§  It  is  death  surrounded  by 
life.  It  is  through  the  Cross  that  the  new 
life  comes  into  the  soul — the  happy  state  of 
free  pardon,  with  renovation  through  the 
breath  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Truly  thus  there 
is  a  Garden  in  the  heart — thus,  and  not  other- 
wise. No  Cross,  no  Garden.  If  sin  is  not 
forgiven,  if  the  heart  is  not  renewed,  there 
cannot  be  growing  life,  there  can  only  be 
decay.  3t,  Paul  says,  "  I  am  crudJUd  with 
Christ :  nevertheless  I  live;  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me  ;  and  the  life  which  I  now 
live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son 
of  God,  who  loved  me  and  gave  Himself  for 
me,"||  It  is 'through  the  apprehending  of 
Christ  by  faith  that  we  breaflie  freely,  not- 
withstanding our  guilt,  and  find  our  sorrow 
and  shame  turned  into  joy.     The  air  is  fresh 


and  fragrant  around  us,  because  Christ  has 
died.  In  closest  connection  with  His  deaih 
is  a  new  spring-time  of  life.  There  is  in  very 
truth  for  the  soul  that  is  thus  blest "  a  garden 
enclosed;  a  fountain  sealed,  an  orchard  with 
pleasant  fruits,  a  fountain  of  gardens,  a  well 
of  living  waters:"*  and  a  voice  is  heard 
"  amongst  the  trees  of  the  garden,"  saying, 
"Be  not  afraid;  my  Cross  is  thy  salvation."! 
And  now,  finally,  if  we  turn  our  thoughts 
to  the  Great  Future,  some  glimpses  of  which, 
through  mysterious  clouds,  we  are  allowed  to 
obtain  by  sharing  in  the  vision  of  St,  John, 
still  the  Cross  is  visible  in  close  proximity  to 
that  peace  and  joy  that  are  presented  to  us 
under  the  image  of  a  Garden,  It  is  a  ci^  in- 
deed which  we  see  in  the  vision;  but  it  is  a 
garden  too.  "  He  showed  me  a  pure  river 
of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal,  proceeding 
out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  In 
the  midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and  on  either 
side  of  the  river,  was  there  the  tree  of  life, 
which  bare  twelve  manner  of  fi-uits,  and  yielded 
her  fruit  every  month:  and  the  leaves  of  the 
tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations."! 
It  is  Eden  once  more,  but  a  more  glorious 
Eden  tlian  the  first.  Our  Paradise  regained 
is  far  better  than  the  Paradise  we  have  lost. 
Yet  ei'en  there  is  the  Cross.  The  Lamb  that 
is  the  centre  of  all  homage  and  praise  is  " 
Lamb  as  It  had  betn  slain, "§  Victory  is 
obtained  even  there  "by  the  blood  of  the  I 
Lamb,"J!  Christ  crucified,  as  He  was  the  i 
shame  of  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  is  the  glory  ' 
of  the  heavenly,  "  Thou  art  worthy,"  says  ' 
the  chorus  of  praise,  "  for  Thou  wast  slain, 
and   hast    redeemed   us    to    God    by    Thy 

blood.  "If  J.   S.   HOWSON, 


TO   CHRISTINA  ROSSETTL 

THOU  hast  filled  me  a  golden  cup 
With  a  drink  divine  that  glows, 
With  the  bloom  that  is  shining  up 
From  the  heart  of  the  folded  rose. 

The  grapes  in  their  amber  glow. 

And  the  scent  of  the  biood-red  wine, 
All  mingle  and  change  and  flow 

In  this  golden  cup  of  thine. 

Sweet,  sweet  the  curling  vine  ! 

Fleet,  fleet,  the  rose's  breath. 
Sweet  voice  and  song  of  thine. 

Voice  of  love,  and  song  of  death.        dora  greenwelu 
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IV. — THE    ROMANCE    OF    RAILWAYS. 

Bv  J.  SCOTT  RUSSELL,  F.R.S. 

(ll.) — WHAT     IS    A     MODERN    RAILWAY? 


AS  we   have  now  discussed  tlioroughly, 
I  iriiat  is  the  measure  of  work  our  steam- 

I  horse  has  to  do,  and  how  each  kind  of 
;  steam-horse  has  to  be  constructed  so  as  to  be 
!  fit  for  its  kind  of  work,  we  are  next  con- 
I  ducted  to  that  branch  of  modern  engineering 
i  which  has  to  settle  what  is  to  be  the  nature 
I  of  the  iron  way  along  which  our  iron-horse 
'  will  have  to  travel  and  to  drag  his  burden. 
,  The  loads  he  can  drag  we  already  know  and 
have  calculated.  The  speed  he  can  go  we 
equally  know.  The  way  fit  to  receive  him, 
and  carry  hiru  and  his  load  safely,  surely, 
I  and  quickly  to  his  way's-end  we  have  now  to 
consider. 

The  design  of  a  modem  railway  requires 
due  and  mature  consideration  of  the  follow- 
ing points : — 

,  Permanent  way,  or  what  the  road  U  to 
be  made  of,  and  how  laid. 

.  Gradients  and  cmves,  or  up  and  down- 
,  and  roundabout, 

.  Works,  or  bridges,  tunnels,  embank- 
ments, and  cuttings. 

To  know  anything  at  all  of  the  nature  of 
any  one  railway,  we  must  know  its  features 
in  these  three  respects ; — 
XVIT-5S 


If  the  perman  ent  way  is  of  the  right  nature, 
and  if  it  be  carefully  maintained  in  good 
order,  you  may  have  a  safe  railway. 

If  the  gradients  and  curves  are  well  chosen, 
you  may  have  an  economical  railway  to  work 
on. 

If  you  have  unnecessary  cuttings  and  em- 
bankments, and  costly  bridges  and  tunnels, 
your  money  may  have  been  wasted,  and  the 
good  line  may  yield  bad  return. 

These  are  three  points  to  be  well  con- 
sidered by  all  who  think  of  having  anything 
to  do  with  railways,  eidier  as  passengers, 
directors,  or  shareholders.  These  three 
points  give  the  main  reply  to  the  question. 
What  is  our  modem  railway  ? 

Now  there  is  one  ruling  condition  which 
should  govern  the  character  of  every  railway 
which  is  proposed,  undertaken,  or  constructed 
—  IVAat  sort,  size,  and  weight  of  things  has  it 
to  carry  J — If  it  has  merely  to  carry  passengers, 
post,  and  parcels,  it  may  be  of  one  nature. 
If  it  has  merely  or  mainly  to  carry  minerals, 
raw  materials,  and  heavy  goods,  it  may  be 
quite  of  another  nature.  If  it  has  to  do 
both  at  once — to  combine  a  slow  heavy 
trafhc  of  goods  and  minerals  with  a  speedy. 
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punctual,  passenger  and  parcels  traffic,  it 
iDusE  be  of  another  and  more  difficult  nature, 
the  most  arduous  of  the  three. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  governing 
element,  preliminary  to  constructing  or  using 
a  railway,  is  the  special  nature  of  the  traffic 
for  which  it  is  required.  A  train  laden  with 
hay,  straw,  roots,  fruits,  grass,  and  cattle 
requires  one  sort  of  waggons  ;  while  a  train 
full  of  copper  ore,  iron,  stone,  steel  bars 
requires  quite  a  different  class  of  waggons. 
For  heavy  materials  in  small  bulk,  one 
strength  of  rails  are  wanted.  For  light  mate- 
rials in  large  bulk,  a  different  strength  of 
rails  will  serve,  and  for  high  speed  quite  a 
different  sort  of  way  is  required  from  what 
will  serve  slow  speeds.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  a  railway,  as  designed  for  one  ptirpose, 
may  be  a  very  good  railway,  and  as  used  for 
another  purpose,  may  be  a  very  bad  railway. 
Before  designing  a  railway  its  special  use  and 
purpose  must  be  clearly  set  forth  and  deli- 
berately settled.  The  nature  and  amount  of 
traffic  ;  the  heaviest  load  it  has  to  carry  on 
each  pair  of  wheels ;  the  largest  size  of  its 
waggons  and  carriages ;  the  greatest  speed 
to  be  used ; — these  should  rule  the  design 
and  govern  the  cost. 

"  Before  we  can  take  an  intelligent  interest 
in  railway  affairs,  we  must  know  something 
about  them,"  was  a  remark  made  by  an  ex- 
ceptionally able  man,  when  asked  to  become 
a.  director  of  a  new  grand  railway.  "  Nothing 
of  the  kind  is  necessary,"  said  his  intended 
colleague.  "  Your  lordship  will  only  have  to 
occupy  the  chair  a  couple  of  hours  a  fort- 
night, sign  the  minutes,  take  luncheon,  and 
pocket  the  fee  I     Leave  all  the  rest  to  us!  " 

But  in  modern  civilised  life  railways  play 
80  large  a  part,  that  even  a  mere  railway  pas- 
senger cannot  fail  to  take  some  interest  in  the 
nature  of  the  marvellous  mechaaism  to  which 
he  entrusts  his  life  and  all  that  is  dear  to 
him,  and  on  which  his  food  and  his  work, 
his  pleasure  and  his  usefulness  so  much 
depend.     Railway  directors  may  choose  to 

nain  ignorant,  and  repose  in  the  board 
room  in  security  if  they  please ;  but  railway 
passengers  have  a  much  more  important, 
permanent,  and  real  interest  in  railways,  than 
an  ordinary  director. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine, — 

r.   T^e  Iron  Road  or  Permanent  Way. 

The  iron  road  is  really  the  essence  of  the 
modern  railways.  It  is  the  means  of  speed, 
the  element  of  economy,  the  guardian  of 
safety. 

To  a  railway  passenger,  therefore,  who 
wants  me  to  tell  him  what  is  the  essential 


nature  of  a  railway,  and  what  enables  it  to 
give  the  public  the  enormous  advantages  of 
speed,  punctuality,  economy,  and  safety,  which 
make  the  good  railway  a  model  of  perfect 
travelling  to  him  who  commits  his  life  and 
property  to  its  charge,  I  will  try  to  tell  in  the 
fewest  words  what  a  modem  railway  is,  and 
what  it  should  be. 

I  remember  asking  one  of  the  oldest  rail- 
way engineers,  one  of  my  oldest  colleagues, 
his  definition  of  a  railway.  He  did  not 
reply,  "  It  is  a  grand  public  work,  with  costly 
stone  architecture,  or  noble  brick  buildings 
called  termini,"  Hedidnotsay, "  Itisa  noble 
public  road,  covered  with  costly  viaducts  a 
hundred  feet  high,  with  bridges  over  valleys, 
miles  long,  with  tunnels  piercing  mountains 
through  and  througli ;  with  cuttings  through 
hills,  reducing  them  to  level  plains ;  with 
embankmwtK across  valleys,  raising  themhigh 
up  into  the  air."  He  did  not  say  they  were 
marvels  of  human  skill  in  architecture  and 
engineering ;  gorgeous  monuments  of  human 
waste  and  human  wealth,  and  estravagant 
expenditure  of  other  men's  means  for  a  few 
men's  profit.  He  said  nothing  of  all  that, 
for  he  was  a  man  who  spent  his  own  money, 
and  spared  other  men's  money.  He  said 
only  this — "A  railway  means  two  bits  of 
iron,  laid  side  by  side,  five  feet  apart,"  and 
all  the  rest  means  merely — "  how  to  place 
them  where  we  want,  and  how  to  keep  them 
there." 

(i.)  Two  bits  of  iron,  laid  side  by  side,  five 
feet  apart. 

These  two  bits  of  iron  are  the  essential 
conditions  of  railway  existence,  and  as  they 
are  good  or  bad,  ill-made  or  well-made,  ill- 
laid  or  wetl-laid,  ill-kept  or  well-kept,  so  is 
the  railway  a  safe  one  or  an  unsafe  one,  a 
smooth  or  a  jolting  one,  an  economical  or  a 
iteful  one.  All  these  things  have  been 
done  wrong,  and  sometimes  done  right ! 

Perfectly  straight,  perfectly  even,  perfectly 
smooth,  seem  simple  enough  conditions,  and 
easy  enough  to  fulfil.  To  take  two  bars  of 
iron  and  lay  them  along  a  straight  road,  quite 
straight,  seems  easy.  To  lay  two  more  bars 
accurately  in  a  straight  line  with  the  first  two, 
so  as  to  continue  the  others  straight  on  seems 
easy.  To  lay  them  on  a  level  will,  each 
other,  so  that  the  straight  line  shall  not  be 
broken  either  right  or  left,  nor  up  and  down 
— all  this  seems  easy,  even  thougli  it  require 
exactness  and  care. 

Now  all  this  is  easy,  quite  easy,  and  the 
way  to  do  it  is  simple  and  sure.  But  then 
comes  the  real  difficulty.  Having  laid  the 
rails  right,  how  to  keep  them  there — that  is 
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a  grand  difficulty,  wliich  years  on  years  of 
time,  and  millions  on  millions  of  waste,  have 
scarce  succeeded  in  teaching  our  railway 
men. 

What  was  there  about  rails  and  laying 
them,  which  railway  men  did  not  know? 
They  did  not  know  even  the  following  simple 

(i.)  Rails  to  keep  even  should  be  long. 

They  made  them  short  in  little  bits. 

(i.)  Rails  to  keep  straight  must  be  held 
together. 

They  made  them  free  and  independent, 

(3.)  Rails  to  run  smooth  must  have  uniform 
support. 

They  stuck  them  upon  isolated  detached 
points. 

What,  then,  is  a  perfect  rail  ? 

A  perfect  rail  should  be  a  single  piece  of 
iron,  at  least  twenty-two  feet  long,  quite  even, 
straight,  and  smooth.  It  should  weigh  forty 
pounds  a  yard,  sixty  pounds  a  yard,  or  eighty 
pounds  a.  yard,  according  as  it  is  to  carry 
heavy  engines  and  trains,  or  light  ones ;  to 
last  long,  or  wear  out  soon.  Each  rail  will 
thus  weigh  from  about  three  hundred,  to 
about  six  hundred  pounds,  and  it  will  require 
two  hundred  and  forty  of  them  to  cover  a 
mile.  A  mile  of  light  rail  thus  weighs  just 
over  thirty  tons,  and  a  mile  of  heavy  rail 
over  sixty  tons,  and  a  line  of  way  of  two 
rails  weighs,  if  light,  sixty  tons,  and  if  heavy, 
one  hundred  aod  twenty  tons.  So  that  rails 
alone  at  j£io  a  ton  for  the  iron,  cost  ^£600 
to  ;£i,aoo  a  mile.  For  double  ways  going 
and  coming,  or  double  roads,  rails  alone 
cost  ;f  1,200  to  ^£3,400  a  mile. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  perfect  rails  need 
not  cost  more  than  ^^i.aoo  a  mile  for  a 
single  line,  or  ^£3,400  for  a  double  line  of 
railway. 

The  next  question  now  arises — 

What  is  a  perfect  way  of  holding  rtuls  to- 
gether ? 

Rails  made  in  long  lengths  of  twenty-two 
or  thirty-three  feet  have  the  great  advantage, 
that  every  part  of  the  rail  gives  help  to  every 
I  other  part.  If  a  bit  of  a  mil  yields,  the  other 
bits,  if  still  in  place,  lend  their  help  to  keep 
it  in  place,  and  impart  their  own  stilfness  to 
it.  This  is  one  reason  why  long  rails  are 
wise,  and  short  bits  are  foolish.  But  as  even 
the  long  rails  must  end  somewhere,  where 
they  end  must  be  weak,  for  the  iron  on  one 
side  of  the  break  can  give  no  help  to  the 
other. 

It  is  curious  to  learn  that  great  engineers 
did  not  know  this  simple  truth,  that  for 
many  years  some  of   the    greatest  fought 


against  admitting  this  truth.  Those  who 
knew  it,  took  timely  precaution  against  it 
They  invented  a  cure,  and  adopted  it  to 
great  public  advantage.  The  others  fought 
against  it,  and  their  ignorant  prejudice  caused 
public  danger  and  public  loss,  until  at  last 
they  were  driven  into  it. 

This  simple  cure  was  called  "splicing  the 
rail."  It  b  often  called  "fishing.  Every 
sailor  knows  what  it  is  to  splice  a  rope. 
When  there  is  a  break  in  a  rope,  the 
sailor  takes  a  portion  of  the  same  material 
as  the  rope  itself,  consisting  of  an  equal 
number  of  strands.  He  places  the  centre 
of  this  material  in  the  centre  of  the  break, 
and  extends  its  two  ends  along  tlie  parted 
ends  of  the  rope  sufficiently  far,  and  incor- 
porates the  material  of  the  sphce  so  perfectly 
with  the  rope,  that  all  the  strength  of  the  one 
is  given  through  the  splice  to  the  other. 

The  wise  engineer  did  the  same  thing,  he 
took  two  bars  of  iron,  laid  them  across  the 
break  between  two  rails,  brought  them  to- 
gether on  each  side  of  both,  and  then  bolted 
them  together  so  firmly  as  to  bind  them  into 
one.  Some  engineers  even  added  a  third 
splice  below,  and  others  incorporated  the 
break  into  a  sort  of  envelope.  By  these 
means  the  break  is  made  as  strong  as  the 
rest  of  the  rail ;  both  rails  help  each  other  to 
carry  weight  and  to  keep  in  place ;  both  ends 
meet  and  unite  and  keep  right ;  and  thus 
great  strength,  security,  and  smoothness  are 
given  to  the  way  at  small  cost  by  simple 
means.  At  last  nearly  all  engineers  have 
been  compelled  to  do  this. 

How  to  give  uniform  support  to  the  rails 
from  below  is  the  next  great  question. 

This  problem,  too,  has  remained  as  long 
in  the  vale  of  doubt  and  ignorance  as  the 
rest  "Let  us  take  the  hardest  granite  in 
large  blocks,  lay  them  under  the  rails  along 
in  line  some  four  feet  apart.  Where  the 
break  of  rails  comes,  let  us  have  a  larger 
heavier  block  to  take  the  heavier  strain,  let 
us  fasten  to  the  summit  of  each  granite  block 
a  flat  block  of  iron,  so  shaped  above  that  it 
will  carry  die  rail  on  an  elevated  seat  and 
hold  it  as  a  hand  holds  a  rod;  and  thus 
clutched  by  an  iron  railway  ch.tir,  aud  perched 
on  the  summit  of  a  granite  block,  we  shall 
be  able  to  create  a  mathematical  point  strong 
enough  to  last  for  ever,  and  to  sustain  the 
rail  in  power  and  strength  against  time  and 

Alas  I  This  best  possible  was  merely  the 
worst  possible.  Than  such  a  solid  stone  and 
iron  foundation,  nothing  can  be  more  costly, 
less  durable,  or  more  dangerous.  ;j 
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Let  us  study  how  this  came  to  be  done, 
and  how  it  came  to  be  abandoned.  It  was 
done  by  the  doers'  having  a  smattering  of 
science,  but  not  true  science  itself.  Nothing 
is  so  dangerous  as  a  Httle  science — you  should 
know  "  all  or  none."  Of  that  science  with 
which  you  have  practically  to  deal,  a  little 
misleads  you  and  those  whom  you  lead. 

In  the  early  days  of  railways  science  was 
just  risen  above  the  horizon  of  the  world  of 
practice.  Tradesmen  had  just  been  taught 
that  there  were  new  truths  their  fathers  had 
not  taught  them,  because  they  themselves  did 
not  know  them.  There  was  a  rush  of 
engineers  into  engineering  who  knew  just 
enough  to  make  others  believe  they  knew, 
and  their  smatterings  of  science  produced 
strange  smatterings  of  work.  They  had  seen 
in  treatises  on  natural  philosophy,  the  state- 
ment that  the  strongest  form  of  beam,  bar, 
or  girder,  was  a  "  parabola."  What  a  grand 
captivating  word  was  a  parabola  1  In  plain 
mother  English  tlie  "  nawie "  translated  it 
into  "fish-belly,"  and  the  fish-bclhed  rail 
became  "a  grand  invention,"  and  millions 
were  spent  on  it.  Now,  the  granite  block, 
the  pivot  iron  chair,  and  the  fish-belly,  or 
parabolic  rail,  all  went  together  as  a  grand 
whole — only  all  were  wrong. 

In  one  way  of  looking  at  it  the  parabolic 
girder  is  right— 'it  is  the  best  form.  The  iron 
chair  or  pivot  is  all  r^ht.  The  granite  block 
suits  them  both.  Only  all  three  make  a  bad 
railway.  If  we  take  the  parabolic  or  fish- 
bellied  form  of  beam,  and  call  it  a  rail,  or 
iron  bar  forty-eight  inches  long,  if  we  rest 
the  ends  of  this  iron  beam  on  two  bearing 
points  or  pivots  of  iron,  standing  on  two 
bases  or  chairs  of  iron,  which  sit  on  the 
summits  of  two  granite  blocks ;  if  we  take 
these  granite  blocks,  and  set  them  with  their 
centres  four  feet  or  forty-eight  inches  asunder, 
and  seat  them  solidly  in  earth,  we  have  done 
three  clever  things,  all  seeming  scientifically 
correct.  The  fish-bellied  beam  is  the  form 
of  most  strength  with  given  material;  the 
iron  chair  seated  on  the  block  and  bearing 
the  parabolic  point  of  the  beam  on  its  point 
or  pivot  by  a  fitting  seat  or  bearing ;  the 
granite  block  itself  taking  the  strain  from  the 
crane  of  the  iron  chair,  and  spreading  it  out 
over  the  square  yard  or  square  eli  of  ground 
which  it  covers,  is  all  right  and  correct  as  a 
beam,  as  a  chair,  and  as  a  stone  foundation 
— only  as  a  railway  it  is  all  wrong. 

This  railway,  with  its  fish-bellied  rails 
rolled  in  wrought-iron  bars,  was  nonsense, 
because  it  was  an  agglomeration  of  patches 
of  good  things,  but  without  consistency  as  a 


whole.  I  have  travelled  over  many  railways 
made  on  this  system.  Every  granite  block 
you  feel  as  you  cross  it  by  a  jolt  up  or  down. 
Every  chair  works  loose  and  jerks  between 
block  and  nul,  and  as  the  weakest  part  of 
the  rail  is  where  it  crosses  the  chair,  there  is 
no  continuity  in  the  rail,  and  you  endure, 
and  the  train  endures,  and  the  railroad  en- 
dures, a  series  of  concussions  every  few  feet 
of  travel,  up  and  down,  or  side  to  side,  re- 
gularly or  irregularly,  according  to  the  better 
or  worse  state  of  the  road. 

This  beautiful  thought  of  making  each  bit 
of  a  railway  perfect  by  itself,  on  its  own  in- 
dependent foundation,  by  fish-bellied  bats, 
pivot  chairs,  and  granite  blocks,  has  ruined, 
not  Its  thinkers,  but  its  victims,  oivneis  of 
many  railways.  The  larger  and  fitter  truth 
gradtially  displaced  the  shallow  scraps  of 
truth,  and  so  a  sound  system  of  constructing 
safe,  stable,  and  economic  railway  lines 
slowly  took  its  place. 

I  will  call  the  sound  system  of  railways — 
the  continuous  system. 

I  will  call  the  past  system — the  broken 
system. 

Now  it  is  right  to  say  that  the  errors  of 
railway  engineers  in  adopting  a  false  system 
of  constructing  their  ways,  was  not  an  error 
peculiar  to  themselves — it  was  merely  an 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  untrained 
human  nature  gropes  its  way  to  truth.  Host 
men  see  only  a  little  bit  of  a  question  at  a 
time,  they  take  this  hitle  bit  for  the  whole, 
and  only  when  it  is  too  late  they  see  the  rest 
of  the  truth.  Only  these  men  do  us  this 
good,  that  they  teach  those  who  come  after 
them,  by  means  of  the  blunders  they  have 
made ;  and  the  reader  is  now  reaping  the 
fruit  of  knowledge  extracted  from  years  and 
millions  of  expensive  blundering. 

The  lesson  taught  by  all  this  is  in  laying 
down  a  railway  to  adopt  a  continuous 
system,  and  to  maintain  its  continuity  always 
perfect. 

Instead  of  fish-bellies  resting  on.  iron 
points,  in  short  lengths,  make  your  rail  a 
long  even  parallel  iron  bar,  with  no  dlQet- 
ence  in  its  shape  or  size  at  any  one  point 
from  any  other,  let  it  be  five  inches  deep, 
two  and  a  half  inches  wide,  above  five  inches 
wide  below;  let  it  weigh,  say  seventy  pounds 
each  yard  long,  and  let  it  continue  even  and 
unbroken  as  far  as  you  can. 

Where  the  one  rail  ends  and  the  next 
begins,  let  the  joint  be  so  spliced  as  to  give, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  equal  strength  and 
perfect  continuity  as  if  it  were  all  in  one. 
This  you  do  by  wise  splicing. 
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In  order  that  no  joits  may  be  felt,  try  that 
no  place  may  be  on  a  stronger  01  on  a  weaker 
foundation  than  another,  no  hard  granite 
blocks,  no  strong  stone  sleepers.  Lay  the  flat 
bottom  of  a  continuous  rail  on  a  flat  beam 
of  wood,  lay  the  beams  as  close  as  practic- 
able, so  that  the  rail  is  everywhere  supported 
on  sound,  even,  level  surface.  These  wooden 
sleepers  are  practically  beams  of  nine  or  ten 
feet  long,  ten  or  twelve  inches  wide,  lying 
across  the  rails,  as  near  as  can  be,  with  con- 
venience for  getting  at  the  ballast  under 
them  for  repair,  and  six  to  eight  inches 
thick.  When  the  bottom  of  the  continuous 
spliced  rail,  four  or  five  inches  wide,  lies 
across  a  close  series  of  these  sleepers,  the 
large  flat  faces  of  rails  and  sleepers  fit  con- 
tinuously. The  spliced  rail  gives  longitudinal 
continuity.  The  cross  sleepers  brought  near 
together  give  vertical  nearly  continuous  sup- 
port. Each  sleeper  also  acts  laterally  in 
keeping  the  rails  at  their  fixed  distance 
asunder,  and  so  gives  lateral  as  well  as  verti- 
cal continuity. 

There  is  one  great  virtue  in  these  wooden 
sleepers  across  the  line,  not  clearly  seen  by  the 
advocates  of  exclusive  longitudinal  sleepers. 
I  mean  the  maintenance  of  the  two  opposite 
sides  of  the  way  in  continuous  agreement 
with  each  other.  The  want  of  this  I  had 
once  the  opportunity  of  proving,  by  being 
asked  to  examine  a  line  laid  down  by  a 
staunch  advocate  of  the  exclusively  longitu- 
dinal arrangement — that  is,  laying  a  longi- 
tudinal series  of  wooden  sleepers  right  along 
under  each  rail  —  instead  of  laying  them 
across  under  both  rails.  On  travelling  along 
the  line  a  new  and  strange  motion  became 
sensible.  Each  rail  following  the  Uttle  ir- 
regularities of  the  ground,  gave  to  opposite 
sides  of  the  carriage  independent  motions, 
rising  and  falling  as  if  lying  on  independent 
waves,  and  this  at  high  speeds  became  so 
great  as  to  make  a  cause  of  so  much  dis- 
comfort and  danger  that  it  was  abandoned. 

The  cross  sleepers  have  this  advantage, 
that  being  bound  together  by  the  two  oppo- 
site rails  which  keep  them  in  place  longi- 
tudinally and  vertically,  they  in  turn  keep 
the  opposite  rails  in  one  plane,  and  keep 
them  at  the  same  (ime  equidistant  and 
evenly  supported.  In  railways,  therefore,  as 
in  many  others  matters,  we  have  come  back 
from  complicated  ingenuity  to  wise  simplicity. 
What  can  be  more  simple  and  plainer  to 
sound  sense  than  two  long  bars  of  iron 
lying  flat  on  a  series  of  wood  logs 
laid  across  under  them,  the  bars  and  logs 
fixed  together  so  that  each  helps  to  bold  all 


the  others  in  place,  and  each  helps  theothers' 
weakness. 

Such  is  the  iron  way,  two  straight  bars  of 
iron,  five  feet  apart,  laid  on  cross  wooden 
sleepers.  Firmly  united,  wisely  joined  to- 
gether— forming  an  even ,  uniform,  continu- 
ous whole — every  part  giving  strength  to 
every  other,  so  that  a  strain  on  one  is  spread 
among  all  the  others  round  about,  and  all 
hold  well  together  and  do  the  common  work. 

z.    Up-hUl  and  Down-hill,  Gradients  and 

When  railways  for  locomotive  engines  were 
first  made,  it  was  the  belief  of  great  engi- 
neers that  they  could  not  climb  hills  nor 
descend  slopes,  that  their  exclusive  use  was 
for  a  dead  level,  or  a  line  nearly  level.  This 
belief  was  an  important  cause  of  extravagant 
cost  in  railways,  because,  to  avoid  what  we 
now  consider  a  veiy  gentle  rise  or  fall  of  level 
in  the  line,  these  engineers  erected  enormous 
viaducts  and  pierced  enormous  tunnels. 

To  appreciate  what  they  did  in  this  way, 
let  us  compare  accurately  the  different  steep- 
ness of  rise  and  (all  in  going  up-hill  and 
down-hill.  Let  us  begin  with  a  common  stair- 
case on  which  we  ascend  in  our  own  houses. 
Imagine  each  step  of  our  staircase  to  be  six 
inches  high  and  twelve  inches  wide.  We 
thus  ascend  at  each  step  we  take  six  inches, 
while  we  go  forward  twelve  inches.  And 
technically  we  call  this  a  rise  of  one  in  two. 
This  is  rather  steep  for  a  staircase.  I  next 
take  a  gentler  rise,  by  a  staircase  whose  steps 
are  five  inches  high  and  fifteen  indies  wide. 
So  that  while  I  rise  five  inches  at  each  step, 
I  go  forward  fifteen  inches.  Technically  we 
call  this  a  rise  of  one  in  three.  A  still 
gentler  staircase  would  be  made  of  steps  four 
inches  high  and  sixteen  inches  wide,  or  a  rise 
of  one  in  four,  and  I  Jiave  even  seen  a  flight 
of  stone  steps  as  gentle  as  three  inches  high 
and  eighteen  inches  wide,  or  one  in  six ;  but 
this  gentle  rise  in  steps  is  rare. 

When  we  get  beyond  one  in  six,  we  do  not 
require  steps,  as  a  sloping  way,  with  common 
gravel,  used  as  a  walk,  will  take  us  up  a  slope 
of  one  in  seven,  one  in  eight,  one  in  nine,  one 
in  ten,  without  the  expense  of  cutting  or 
placing  steps.  If  I  call  my  length  of  pace  in 
walking  thirty-three  inches,  and  if  the  slope 
of  the  road  be  such  that  in  each  step  I  rise 
three  inches,  that  is  a  slope  of  three  inches 
rise  for  thirty-three  inches  forward,  or  one  in 
eleven. 

One  in  eleven  is  an  easy  rise  for  a  foot-way. 
One  in  twelve  is  steep  for  a  horse-way,  and 
steeper  than  that  is  generally  avoided  even 
in  country  roads,  although  for  a  short  dis- 
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tance  it  is  practicable  for  a  horse  and  cart 
For  a  mail  on  liorseback  it  is  quite  easy. 
CallJDg  one  in  twelve  the  steepest  road,  we 
may  consider  one  in  twenty-four  as  the 
standard  road.  As  a  rule,  on  such  a  road,  a 
carriage  driving  rapidly  down,  can  travel  ten 
or  twelve  miles  an  hour,  without  requiring 
the  horses  either  to  pull  forward  or  to  push 
backward.  This  is  an  advantage.  On  going 
up-hill  there  is  twice  as  much  strain  on  the 
horses  as  on  the  level ;  but  as  on  gobg  down 
there  is  next  to  none,  the  two  are  deemed 
compensate  one  another. 

Calling  one  in  twenty-four  or  one 
twenty-^ve  a  standard  of  the  rise  or  faH  oE 
common  roads  going  up-hill  and  down-hill,  it 
is  almost  needless  to  say  that  if  you  wish  a 
horse  to  draw  the  heaviest  possible  load  at  a 
slow  speed,  the  dead  level  will  enable  it  to 
draw  the  heaviest  extreme  load,  and  also  that 
the  gentler  the  rise  in  the  roadway,  the 
heavier  the  load  the  horse  can  draw.  ~ 
highways  are  not  made  exclusively  for 
heaviest  possible  loads,  they  are  made  also, 
perhaps  equally  or  predominatingly,  for  fast 
traffic,  especially  main  highways,  some  of 
which  do  not  rise  more  than  one  in  thirty  or 
one  in  thirty-three. 

Now  this  mode  of  rising  up-hill  and  going 
down-hill,  by  slopes  not  exceedlDg  an  incli- 
nalioQ  of  one  in  twenty-five  or  one  in  thirty- 
three,  can  only  be  put  in  practice  where  the 
nature  of  the  hills  and  valleys  permits  it 
Where  steeper  slopes  cannot  be  avoided  they 
must  be  encountered.  But  those  steeper 
slopes  have  been  and  can  be  avoided.  The 
Roman  roads  of  the  Ocsars,  in  England,  as 
elsewhere,  used  to  run  nearly  straight,  taking 
the  hills  as  they  came,  and  making  grand 
works  to  keep  them  straight.  But  the 
modem  Cfesar,  when  he  laid  out  his  roads 
across  the  Italian  Alps,  added  the  improve- 
ments of  modern  engineeiii^,  and  even  in 
crossing  terrible  passes,  cut  noble  ways, 
which  remain  there  still  as  moniunents  of 
perfect  science  skilfully  applied.  The  way 
in  which  hills  and  even  precipices  are  made 
practicable  for  modem  highways  is  familiar 
to  men  who  have  trodden  the  Alps  or  the 
Highlands.  The  load  is  made  to  wind 
around  the  slope  of  a  valley,  or  the  promon- 
tor)-  of  a  hill  so  as  to  make  the  way  much 
longer  than  if  it  were  straight.  As  we  know 
that  we  cannot  diminish  the  height  of  the 
hill  wc  have  to  surmount,  what  we  do  is,  in- 
geniously to  lengthen  out  the  way  we  have  to 
go  over,  before  reacliing  the  top.  By  this  I 
means,  we  do  not  diminish  the  height  to  be 
aitaiiied,  but  we  do  diminish  the  part  of  the 


height  wc  attain  in  each  single  mile  we  go 
forward. 

Let  us  now  see  what  heights  we  can  con- 
veniently conquer  in  this  way.  Take  a  thou- 
sand feet  high  and  consider  how  we  can  con-  ; 
quer  it  by  a  good  practicable  carriage  road. 
The  summit  of  one  thousand  feet  is  two 
miles  off — each  mile  is  five  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty  feet — two  hundred  feet 
rise  in  one  mile  is  almost  exacdy  one  in 
twenty-five.  1 

Therefore  to  rise  one  thousand  feet  re- 
quires five  times  two  hundred  feet,  or  five 
miles  of  roadway.  The  distance  b^ng  only  i 
two  miles  direct,  the  engineer  must  make  the  | 
road  wind  round  about  the  rising  slopes  of  | 
the  hill  for  three  miles  more.  By  this  means  ' 
the  ascent  of  one  thousand  feet  by  horse-  [ 
carriage  becomes  long  and  gentle.  i 

The  problem  of  going  over  hills  and  moun-    ■ 
tains  is  not  very  different  in  its  nature,  as    I 
between  horse-ways  and  railways.     Yet  the    | 
objects  to  be  gained  are  sufficiently  diverse 
to  cause  wide  differences  in  the  application. 
It  is  the  peculiar  differeoces  between  roads 
and  railways  which  have  led  to  the  gigantic 
tunnels  of  the  Mont  Cenis  and  the  Gott- 
hard. 

Up-hill  and  down-hill  on  a  railway  is  as 
much  more  difficult  for  the  railway,  as  the 
railway  is  better  than  the  road.  On  an 
ordinary  railway  a  horse-power  can  draw  on 
a  level  ten  times  as  much  as  on  a  road. 
Where  the  road  loses  power  is  when  we  come 
to  speed.  When  the  railway  loses  its  power 
is  when  we  come  to  steepness. 

On  a  road  it  requires  some  one  hundred  and 
ten  pounds  of  borse's-power  to  drag  a  ton 
two  or  three  miles  an  hour.  Up  to  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  we  can  say  that  on  a  levd  it 
requires  about  eleven  pounds  of  power  to 
draw  a  ton  of  load  on  a  railway.  Therefore 
the  advantage  of  a  railway  on  a  level  is  im- 
se  in  heavy  loads. 

■It  on  steep  roads,  the  drawing  power  re- 
quired is  but  little  increased  by  steepness. 
On  railways  it  would  be  increased  tenfold 
with  the  same  degree  of  steepness;  and  we 
must  now  proceed  to  modify  all  we  have 
said  about  slow  and  heavy  traffic  on  roads 
and  on  railways,  up  and  down-hill,  and  ac- 
commodate our  mechanical  notions  of  up- 
hill and  down-hill  to  the  mercantile  notions 
of  time  and  money,  of  speed  and  price. 

The  superiority  of  railways  over  roads  for 
heavy  and  slow  traffic  disappears  as  the  rail- 
way and  the  road  become  steep ;  so  that  on 
the  slopes  of  a  common  road,  raib  and  rail- 
ways become  valueless.     Modem  tramways 
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are  of  this  nature — they  are  lines  of  rails  laid 
along  common  roads.  For  Uvel  roads  they 
are  a  great  gain.  For  steep  roads  they  are 
worthless.  Where  level  roads  predominate 
over  the  steep  ones  in  number  and  in  length, 
tramways  may  still  be  employed  advantage- 
ously in  populous  districts.  Where  steep 
roads  predominate,  tramways  may  fail  to  be 

Hitherto  all  we  have  said  about  the  value 
of  railways  and  roads  going  up-hill  and 
down-hill,  is  true  of  heavy  tmffic  and  slow 
trains.  When  we  come  to  speak  of  high 
speeds  and  passenger  trains,  all  we  have 
said  has  to  be  modified  on  account  of  the 
high  value  ot  extreme  speed  in  modem  life  ! 
*'  Speed  at  any  cost "  is  nearly  accepted  as 
the  companion  to  the  other  modem  maxim, 
■"Time  is  money."  And  there  is  so  much 
truth  in  both,  that  we  are  compelled  to 
count  with  both  of  them.  To  understand 
the  question  of  the  value  of  up-hill  and  down- 
hill on  railways,  we  have  to  compare  the 
effects  of  steep  and  gentle  gradients  on  two 
things — on  the  ioad  an  engine  will  draw,  and 
on  the  speed  it  will  go. 

Thefollowingis  a  list  of  the  speeds  a  train 
will  go,  and  the  power  it  takes  to  draw  it. 


Thus  we  see  the  great  economy  of  slow 
trains,  and  the  great  cost  of  express  trains. 
Sixty  miles  an  hour  costs  five  times  as  much 
as  twenty  miles  an  hour  in  dragging  power 
alone.  Hence  the  possibility,  that  in  dis 
tricts  of  heavy  traffic,  we  may  one  day  make- 
separata  lines  of  railway  for  heavy  and  slow 
traffic,  and  others  for  speedy  and  light  traffic. 
This  will  be  not  only  a  measure  of  safety, 
but  in  some  cases  of  economy ;  but  it  can 
only  be  used  where  the  traffic  being  exces- 
sive for  one  line,  mil  pay  for  the  separation 
into  two  lines. 

The  speeds  got  by  given  dragging  powers 
as  we  have  shown  them  on  level  lines,  can- 
not be  got  on  lines  that  go  up-hill  and  down- 
hill. For  each  gradient  of  steepness,  much 
additional  power  is  wanted  to  drag  the  train 
up-hill — to  the  following  amounts. 


We  now  see  the  nature  of  the  stru^le 
which  is  daily  taking  place  on  every  railway 
between  speed  and  economy.  On  the  level 
line,  twenty  miles  an  hour  only  costs  eleven 
pounds  of  power.  On  the  rise  of  one 
foot  in  two  hundred  feet  of  line,  the  cost  is 
doubled  by  the  eleven  pounds  power  used  in 
steepness  of  way.  When  the  line  rises  a 
foot  in  each  hundred  feet  of  line,  the  cost  is 
tripled,  twenty-two  pounds  power  being  used 
by  the  steepness,  or  in  all  thirty-three  pounds 
required  to  draw  a  ton  instead  of  eleven. 
The  following  table  shows  the  practical 
results : — 


i.  in  100  ft.  wanti  22  Ibi.  \     fin;  pom 
l   pert™. 


"A     BIBS 
l    per 


(oftoaX  drig- 
{.    per  ton. 


These  tables  enable  the  public  who  pay  to 
judge  whether  it  is  to  their  interest  to  go  fast 
or  to  go  slow,  to  have  steep  and  cheap  rail- 
ways, or  level  and  costly  railways — it  is  a 
mere  question  of  what  speed,  steepness,  and 
capital  cost  the  public.  Speed  has  a  given 
cost ;  steepness  has  a  given  cost ;  capital 
has  a  given  value.  Each  must  be  duly 
balanced  against  the  other,  and  only  the 
public  can  judge  which  is  the  best  for  them. 

Speed  at  any  cost  ? — Level  lines  for  lavish 
expenditure  of  capital  ?  or  moderate  speed, 
moderate  steepness, and  moderate  cost?  If, 
therefore,  the  inhabitants  of  a  valley  or  a 
village,  or  a  town,  or  a  county,  or  a  country, 
want  a  railway,  it  is  their  duty,  as  it  is  also 
their  very  serious  interest,  to  settle  what  sort 
of  railway  they  want. 

(i.)  Are  they  content  with  twenty  miles 
an  hour  ? 

(2.)  Is  their  traffic  heavy  or  light? 

(3,)  Does  the  nature  of  Ihe  country  allow 
of  easy  level  way  at  small  cost  ? 

(4.)  Does  the  nature  of  the  country  allow 
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of  steep  rising  and  falling  way  at  small 
cost? 

(5.)  Does  the  nature  of  the  country  ex- 
clude a  cheap  railway  ?  and  is  the  necessity 
for  the  line  such  as  to  justify  extravagant 
waste  on  creating  lines  at  enormous  cost? 

On  the  answers  to  these  questions  depends 
the  practicability  or  impiaciicability  of  the 
public  having  the  use  of  the  proposed  rail- 
way. 

I.  If  the  lie  of  the  land  is  favourable,  a 
line  of  railway  may  be  made  at  a  cost  of: 
j/r3,ooo  a  mile,  an  interest  of  ^£150  a  year.  | 
It  may  be  supplied  with  engines  and  trains 
at  ;;^i,ooo  a  mile,  and  it  may  have  moderate  ! 


stations  and  works  at  j^r,ooo  a  mile — 
;£s,ooo  a  mile  in  all,  or  say  a  pound  for  each 
foot  forward,  which  is  j(^s,a8o,  finished  com- 
plete and  ready  for  traffic.  Of  course,  if  the 
county  wants  the  railway,  it  gives  the  land 
free? 

Few  railways  in  this  country  have  cost  so 
little  as  ;£s,ooo  a  mile — most  of  them  have  | 
cost  more  than  five  or  six  times  that  sum. 
A  yearly  interest  of  ^^250  per  mile  would  : 
be  paid  by  a  net  revenue  of  a  pound  a  day  | 
per  mile  :  most  people  and  most  places  can  I 
easily   pay   this.      But   the   actual    cost   to 
this  country  for  her  railway  system  has  been 
;^25,ooo  to  ;f  36,000  per  mile  I 


A  YEAR  AGO. 

A  YEAR  ago  we  walked  the  woods, 
-^»-  A  year  ago  to-day ; 
The  lanes  were  white  with  blackthorn  bloom, 
The  hedges  sweet  with  may. 

We  trod  the  happy  woodland  ways, 

Where  sunset  lights  between 
The  slender  hazel-Stems  streamed  dear, 

And  turned  to  gold  the  green. 

Thrushes  sang  through  the  cool  green  arch. 
Where  clouds  of  wind-fiowcrs  grew  : 

That  beauty  all  was  lost  to  me, 
For  lack  of  love  to  you. 

And  you,  too,  missed  Ae  peace  which  might 

Have  been,  yet  might  not  be. 
From  too  much  doubt  and  fear  of  Fate, 

And  too  much  love  of  me. 

This  year,  O  love !  no  thing  is  changed : 

As  bright  a  sunset  glowsj 
Again  we  walk  the  wild  wet  woods, 

Again  the  bluebell  blows. 

But  still  our  drifted  spirits  fail 

Spring's  happiness  to  touch  ; 
For  now  you  do  not  care  for  me, 

And  I  love  you  too  much  ! 
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GRETNA,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 


RAILWAY  passengers  flying  across  the 
Solway  Moss  and  the  tiny  Sark  get  a 
poor  idea  of  the  amenity  of  Gretna.  The 
best  way  to  learn  the  beauties  of  the  district 
is  to  take  your  stand  on  a  summer's  evening 
on  Gretna  Hill,  which,  though  only  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  commands  a  view  of  the  mountain- 
ranges  of  upper  Eskdale  and  Liddesdale, 
of  Canobie  Lea,  Netherby,  and  all  the 
"  Debateable  land  "  of  the  Grahams,  of  the 
wall-like  Brampton  hills,  of  Saddleback  and 
the  towering  Skiddaw,  with  Helvellyn,  Scaw- 
fell,  and  the  long  serrated  ridge  through 
which  the  rays  of  the  sun  play  with  delight- 
ful undulations,  and  behind  which  lies  the 
enchanted  ground  of  Wordsworth  and  the 
lake  poets.  Beyond  are  the  Westmoreland 
hills,  gradually  sinking  into  the  busy  Lanca- 
shire, and,  seawards,  the  little  antiquated 
ports  Allonby,  Maryport,  Workington,  and 
Harrington,  with  the  flourishing  harbour  of 
Whitehaven,  and  the  Cleator  ironworks, 
which  send  up  a  constant  volume  of  smoke 
by  day  and  a  glare  of  fire  by  night.  The 
bold  rocks  of  St.  Bees  complete  the  view 
southwards,  unless  Sneafell  or  the  Manghold 
Head  rise  out  of  the  Irish  Channel  and  reveal 
the  Isle  of  Man, — 


nKfc7rfior 
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Nearer  at  hand  may  be  seen  the  stalks  of 
Carlisle,  the  Burgh  marsh  with  the  obelisk 
that  marks  the  spot  where  the  staltvart 
Edward  I.  succumbed  on  his  march  to  Scot- 
land, then  Bowness  with  its  rustic  windmill, 
and  the  two-mile  viaduct  that  spans  the 
Solway  and  makes  another  connecting  link 
between  England  and  Scotland. 

At  the  feet  of  the  admirer  roll  the  com- 
bined waters  of  the  expansive  Eden,  of  the 
Esk,  ever  liable  to  flood;  and,  often  in  olden 
times,  the  grave  of  tardy  horsemen  wending 
their  way  home  at  night  from  "  Car'l  " 
market,  and  the  little  Sark,  so  frequently 
dyed  with  the  blood  of  desperate  combatants. 
Westward,  the  view  is  shut  in  by  the  patri- 
archal Criffell,  constantly  reminding  one  of 
his  age  by  putting  on  a  misty  cap,  while  the 
interval  is  filled  up  with  level,  rich,  arable 
land,  diversified  here  and  there  with  little 
patches  of  rising  ground,  and  clumps  of 
trees  or  ridges  of  sandstone.  A  walk  from 
Meg's  hill  to  Torduff  point  will  amply  repay 
the  pedestrian,  for  it  will  include  the  remains 


of  an  old  Dmid  temple,  enclosing  about  half 
an  acre  of  ground  (one  of  the  standing  stones 
consists  of  a  block  of  rough  whinstone, 
probably  twenty  tons  weight,  carried  ten  or 
twelve  miles,  no  one  knows  how),  the  tradi- 
tional scene  of  ancient  alliances  between 
England  and  Scotland,  near  Old  Gretna,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Gretan-how,  Occasionally  he 
may  stumble  on  the  vestiges  of  an  old  peel- 
tower,  the  stronghold  of  a  border  chieftain 
in  the  days  when  the  Maxwells  ventured 
thus  far  from  Caerhiverock  castle  to  keep  up 
some  feud  and  All  their  larder.  Crossing 
the  romantic  Kirtle  (Kirkconnei  Lee,  where 
lies  "  Burd  Ellen,"  with  her  lover  Adam 
Fleming,  is  a  few  miles  higher  up)  by  a 
rickety  wooden  bridge,  he  will  reach  the 
prettily-situated  Redkirk  Mill.  A  good  story 
is  told  of  the  late  miUer,  who  lived  before  the 
call  for  a  public  analyst  arose,  and  scorned 
adulteration.  Being  asked  by  the  sheriff, 
who  was  fixing  the  "  Fiars  "  prices  of  grain, 
the  value  of  a  stone  of  oatmeal,  he  replied, 
briskly,  "Two  shillings,  my  lord."  "How 
is  this  ?  "  said  the  sheriff,  "  the  others  appear 
to  sell  at  about  u,  lorf.  Have  you  much 
custom?"  "Ay,  and  mair  orders,"  said  the 
miller."  "But  how?"  asked  the  sheriff. 
"  O,"  said  the  miller,  "  I  mak  a'  my  meal 
frae  oats,"  "  Well,"  replied  the  judge,  "  and 
what  do  the  others  make  it  from  ?  "  "Ah  I" 
responded  the  miller  quaintly,  "  they  are  of 
age,  ask  themselves  I " 

About  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  Kirtle  is 
Redkirk  fann  (famous  for  wheat  and  well-bred 
short-horns),  where  stood  the  old  church  of 
Renpatrick  assigned  by  Robert  the  Bruce 
to  the  monks  of  Gisebum,  to  which  the 
name  of  Redkirk  was  given  from  the  deep 
red  colour  of  its  soft  sandstone.  There  were 
saltworks  at  various  places  on  the  shores  of 
the  Solway  in  early  times.  The  monks  of 
Melrose  had  one  at  Renpatrick,  which  they 
let  to  the  monks  of  Holn)-cuItram  in  1394. 
It  was  but  the  other  day  that  the  ruthless 
plough  overturned  the  last  of  the  stones  in 
the  churchyard  consecrated  tor  the  Scotch 
(which  in  those  early  days  meant  the  Irish) 
colonists. 

A  mile  further  west,  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
Firth,  where  the  tide  rises  to  the  door-steps, 
stands  the  ancient  whitewashed  village  of 
Browhouses,  where  you  may  still  find  a  few 
descendants  of  the  hardy  fishermen,  who 
speared  tlie  salmon  a  la  Waverley,  and  vied 
with  the  inhabitants   of  Springfield  in  the 
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lawless  occupadon  of  smuggling,  by  whicli 
the  border  combatants  inaintaincd  themselves 
for  a  century  after  the  union  put  aa  end  to 
international  feuds  and  forays. 

Marvellous  stories  are  told  of  the  while 
"  bore  "  rushing  up  the  sands  at  the  gallop. 
The  writer  has  frequently  seen  this  foaming 
head  of  the  tide,  from  two  to  four  feet  in 
height,  approaching  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles 
an  hour;  and  he  has  a  vivid  lecollection 
of  running  before  it  from  a  stake  net  facing 
an  English  vill^e,  canying  a  salmon  and 
some  twenty  dozen  flounders  in  a  creel  (no 
light  weight  for  a  boy),  and  escaping  only 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  half  wading, 
half  swimming  in  the  darkness  through  a 
"  gitter  "  by  whidi  the  treacherous  tide  had 
surrounded  him. 

As  Newcastle  is  famous  for  coals,  and 
Sheffield  for  cutlery,  Gretna  Green  is  famous 
for  runaway  marriages.  Peers  and  judges 
have  begun  their  married  life  here ;  white 
many  a  broad  acre  and  many  an  envied 
title  has  depended  simply  upon  the  proof 
of  a  Scotch  wedding  at  Gretna.  The  place 
had  no  privilege  beyond  other  border  dis- 
tricts, but  its  position  on  the  highway  between 
the  capitals,  the  easily^narked  boundary  of 
the  Sark,  together  with  the  number  of  distin- 
gubhed  parties  flying  to  it,  made  it  the  great 
resort  of  all  who  were  dissatisfied  with  home 
restraint  and  unbending  guardians.  The 
marriage  ceremony  consisted  merely  of  a 
declaration  by  the  contracting  parties,  before 
witnesses,  that  they  were  man  and  wife. 
This  was  followed  by  their  living  together  as 
such,  and  the  union  was  complete.  Certifi- 
cates were  sometimes  given  on  printed 
forms,  and  these  were  useful  enough  before 
the  days  of  compulsory  registration.  I  have 
heard  of  a  presumptuous  use  of  canonical 
dress  and  ecclesiastic  forms,  but  this  was 
contrary  to  law.  There  is  no  record  of  a 
blacksmith  having  acted  the  priest  here. 
Perhaps  the  weldmg  of  young  hearts  glow- 
ing with  ardour  suggested  the  notion. 
Innkeepers,  weavers,  and  others  took  up 
the  trade  according  to  circumstances ;  and 
a  profitable  trade  it  was.  \s  much  as  £^a 
have  been  received  for  one  marriage.  If  I 
mistake  not,  one  man  petitioned  the  House 
of  Commons  to  allow  him  ;£5oo  per  annum, 
when  they  ruined  his  trade  by  requiring  one 
of  the  parties  to  reside  twenty-one  days  in 
Scotland  before  marriage.  Whatever  merit 
the  Gretna  Green  marriage  had  in  the  eyes 
of  the  English,  many  of  the  Scotch  labourers 
thought  the  skill  of  the  priest  consisted 
chiefly  in  untying  and  tying  anew  the  knots 


of  Hymen,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
candidates. 

The  writer  suggested  to  the  late  Lord 
Brougham,  when  legislating  for  the  removal 
of  this  scandal,  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  acquiring,  at  a  fair  price,  all  the 
private  registers  of  these  irregular  marriages 
which  are  tumbling  about  inns  and  private 
houses  in  Gretna,  Annan,  and  other  places, 
to  which  even  peers  have  had  to  go  and 
search  with  trembling  of  heart  for  evidence. 
Late  as  it  is,  many  of  these  registers  might 
still  be  obtained  and  lodged  in  security. 

The  neat  little  whitewashed  cottage,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  dividing  stream,  where 
one  man  kept  his  witnesses  in  readiness  to 
make  the  runaway  couples  happy  with  incre- 
dible speed,  and  the  more  stately  Gretna 
Hall,  to  which  the  grooms  whipped  up  their 
steaming  horses  with  bespattered  carriages, 
are  still  regarded  with  interest  and  curiosity, 
for  there  some  sowed  the  seeds  of  future 
greatness  and  prosperity,  and  others  married 
\a  haste  to  repent  at  leisure. 

After  this  general  and  hasty  sketch  of 
Gretna  as  it  is  to-day,  let  us  cast  a  glance 
backward  and  see  what  was  its  social  and 
ecclesiasdcal  condition  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  The  source  of  our  information 
shall  be  the  records  of  its  ecclesiastical  court 
preserved  in  the  beautiful  handwriting  of  a 
distinguished  pastor  who  began  his  labours 
in  the  parish  about  that  time.  An  ordained 
minister  was  necessarily  very  much  more  to 
his  people  in  those  days  than  now.  It  often 
tiap]>ened  that  he  was  the  only  learned  man 
in  the  parish,  and  therefore  he  was  regarded 
as  the  centre  of  enlightenment.  His  com- 
munication with  the  universities,  and  his  pro- 
fessional reading  kept  him  in  the  van  in  all 
matters  of  science  and  political  economy. 
His  correspondence  made  him  the  exponent 
of  news  before  there  was  any  newspaper 
worthy  of  the  name.  Civil  and  sacred  func- 
tions were  so  intermixed  that  the  parish 
minister  was  the  local  magistrate,  who, 
with  the  help  of  the  elders  as  assessors, 
inflicted  summary  punishment  upon  petty 
oflenders,  without  calling  in  the  justices 
of  the  shire,  or  depending  upon  a  police 
force  not  then  in  existence.  Whoever 
had  a  friend  ambitious  of  higher  learning 
than  the  parish  school  aflbrded,  or  a  venture- 
some son  desirous  of  pushing  his  way  in  the 
world  outside  the  family  circle ;  whoever  met 
with  an  accident,  or  had  a  dispute  to  settle, 
a  case  in  court,  or  a  will  to  make — all  came  to 
the  minister  for  advice.    He  was  the  father 
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and  the  friend  of  his  people,  as  well  as  their 
religious  luslructor  and  guide.  It  is  only  in 
such  an  out-of-the-way  place  as  Bressay  in 
Shetland,  where  the  islanders  have  at  pre- 
sent to  lament  the  loss  of  their  dear  pastor, 
friend,  and  adviser,  Dr.  Zachary  Macaulay 
Hamilton,  that  it  can  be  fully  realised  how 
much  a  minister  of  the  gospel  was  to  his 
people  in  earlier  times.  Moreover,  the  minis- 
ter was  settled  among  his  people  generally 
for  life,  and  became  so  strongly  attached  to 
them  and  to  his  parish  that  he  resisted  every 
attempt  to  lure  him  away.  It  happened, 
therefore,  afler  a  number  of  years,  that  he  had 
baptized  nearly  all  the  inhabitants,  married  a 
great  portion  of  them,  and  officiated  at  the 
funeral  of  nearly  all  their  relatives.  His  face 
was  familiar,  and  his  form  would  have  been 
missed  in  any  assembly  of  the  parishioners, 
whether  for  business  or  holiday- making,  for 
mirth  or  mourning. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  ministers  of  Gretna 
were  in  reality  what  they  styled  themselves, 
"  the  first  ministers  in  Scotland,"  or,  as  their 
witty  compeers  said,  like  "  the  selvage  of  the 
cloth,  a  poor  remnant  unworthy  of  promo- 
lion,"  certain  it  is  that  they  were  not  a 
migratory  race.  I  propose  to  give  a  sketch 
of  one  who  was  minister  of  Gretna  from  1730 
to  1787.  An  old  parishioner,  lately  gone  to 
his  rest,  remembered  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  as  a  venerable  octogenarian  with  a 
fine  face  and  distinct  feamres,  a  well-knit 
frame  somewhat  bent  with  years,  walking 
with  his  hands  crossed  behind  his  back, 
while  a  little  dog,  his  constant  companion, 
trotted  beside  him.  The  name  of  James 
Gatt  is  still  fondly  cherished  in  Gretna,  his 
picture  is  carefully  preserved  by  a  daughter 
of  the  manse,  and  many  a  cottage  is  enlivened 
with  stories  of  the  piety  and  quaint  humour 
of  the  old  and  beloved  pastor. 

James  Gatt  or  Gath  was  bom  at  Cullen  in 
Bajifishire,  A.D.  1700.  Having  a  knowledge 
of  the  Gaelic  tongue,  he  was  recommended 
to  the  General  Assembly  in  1722,  studied 
theology  under  Professor  Hamilton  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and,  being  pre- 
sented by  David  Viscount  Stormont,  was 
ordained  minister  at  Graitney  (this  is  the  old 
and  orthodox  spelling)  in  1730.  He  died  in 
the  year  1787  inhis  eighty-eighth  year,  and  the 
fifty-eight  of  his  ministry.  Mr.  Gatt  seems  to 
have  had  considerable  classical  attainments, 
and  especially  a  predilection  for  Latin  com- 
position. Whether  he  could  have  addressed 
learned  societies  in  Latin,  like  Professor 
Mommsen  and  afew  continental  linguists,  we 
cannot  tell ;  but  he  seems  to  have  translated 


the  book  of  Job  into  I^atin  verse.  His  "  Pro- 
verbia  "  and  "  Miscellanea  "  are  still  extant, 
the  latter  containing  many  amusing  things. 
He  wrote  a  beautiful  poem  on  the  death  of 
his  mother.  Indeed,  his  annual  compositions 
for  the  Exchequer  bursary  seem  to  have  be- 
gotten a  habit  of  scribbling,  for  we  find, 
among  other  remains,  a  poem,  "  On  going  to 
the  Synod  of  Dumfries,"  with  a  delightful 
Eojoum  at  Comlongan  Castle  by  the  way. 
Many  of  his  sermons  have  been  preserved. 
Where  the  text  is  taken  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, it  is  prefixed  in  Hebrew  with  the  ppints, 
where  from  the  New,  in  Greek.  As  to  their 
substance,  they  are  excellent  practical  dis- 
courses, distinguished  by  judgment  and  fine 
feeling,  although  frequently  marred,  accxnding 
to  the  custom  of  the  time,  by  long-drawn 
alliteration.  "  The  three  R's"  are  considered 
enough  for  many ;  but  Mr.  Gatt,  in  describing 
the  blessings  of  salvation,  particularises  Re- 
generation, Reconciliation,  Renovation,  Re- 
storation, Redemption,  Rejoicing,  &c.  In 
regard  to  the  appearance  of  Christ,  he  writes, 
(i.)  Of  the  Sacrifice,  fa.)  Of  the  Service, 
(3.)  Of  the  Season,  (4,)  Of  the  Sufficiency, 
(5.)  Of  the  Suitableness  of  it,  and  so  on. 
Year  after  year,  and  week  by  week,  we  find  the 
subjects  of  Mr.  Gatfs  lectures  and  sermons 
carefully  noted.  Spurgeon's  "  Inexhaustible 
Barrel"  is  nothing  to  the  preaching  of  those 
days.  What  made  it  hghter,  however,  for 
the  preacher  was  this,  that  he  preached  veiy 
much  the  same  discourse  from  any  group  of 
texts.  His  great  influence  seems  to  have 
been  acquired  by  diligent  pastoral  work.  In 
the  homes  of  his  parishioneis,  where  he  was 
welcomed  as  a  father  and  friend,  he  did  most 
lasting  good.  Many  of  his  "  Good  Words  " 
were  widely  circulated,  and  some  are  current 
still.  Mr.  Gatt  had  a  good  help-mate  in 
Jane  Gowanlock,  from  Kirkpatridc-FIeming 
manse,  who  would  have  been  entitled  to  a 
golden  wedding  had  such  a  German  insdtu- 
tion  prevailed  in  those  days,  and  who  died 
only  a  year  before  her  husband  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six.  There  is  a.  tradition  that  all  the 
valuables  of  the  parish  were  stowed  away  in 
the  garret  of  the  manse  to  escape  Prince 
Charlie's  men,  and  that  Mrs.  Gatt  entertained 
his  officers  so  well  that  they  quite  forgot  to 
rifle  the  house.  The  minister  hid  himself 
first  at  Raeburnfoot,  and  then  crossed  the 
Firth  toBowness  in  Cumberland.  According 
to  custom,  he  celebrated  these  stirring  events 
in  Latin.  Fortunately,  while  the  farmer  at 
Floshend  suffered  greatly  by  the  predatory 
bands,  Mr.  Gatt  lost  notlung  but  "  duo 
apiaria,"  while  the  busy  bee  of  his  own 
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household  was  undisturbed,  as  we  leam,  from 
his  statement,  "Conjux  servata  est  inco- 
Itimis."  The  manse  was  still  further  regu- 
lated and  managed  by  an  old  servant  or 

family  friend  known  by  the  soubriquet  of 
Mr.  Gatt's  Mary,  a  well-known  character  in 
the  parish.  Whether  or  not  her  ear  was 
bored  after  the  ancient  Levitical  fashion,  she 
thought  of  nothing  less  than  life-service. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  a  few  of  the  more 
notable  incidenls  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Gatt's  ministry  as  recorded  in  the  sessions 
records.  He  seems  to  have  commenced  his 
labours  by  a  vigorous  effort  to  remove  the 
abuses  at  marriages  and  funerals.  The  writer 
of  this  article  once  attended  a  funeral  at 
Gretna  conducted  on  the  old  liberal  idea  of 
entertainment  to  travellers.  First  the  table 
was  spread  with  loaves  of  bread,  and  scones, 
and  beer.  A  second  course  consisted  of 
wines  and  cake,  &c.  The  tables  having  again 
been  cleared,  and  religious  exercises  engaged 
in,  the  company  were  offered  biscuits,  spirits, 
&c.,  and  the  procession  got  under  weigh  two 
hours  and  a  quarter  after  the  hour  of  invita- 
tion. Many  poor  persons  have  been  stinted 
for  months  afterwards  on  account  of  such  ill- 
timed  expenditure.  In  1730  Mr.  Gatt  began 
the  double  task  of  cleaning  the  Augean  stables 
of  drinking  at  "  Lykewakes  "  and  at  "  Penny 
Bridals."  It  is  recorded, "  The  Kirk-Session, 
canvassing  all  pretences  for  those  occasions 
of  riotouscess,  drunkenness,  and  debauchery, 
and  finding  them  frivolous  and  irrelevant, 
determined  that  these  practices  should  be  dis- 
carded." 

The  "Penny  Bridals"  were  hard  to  put 
down,  however,  for  complaints  are  made,  year 
after  year,  of  the  "  tentations  to  which  chil- 
dren are  thereby  exposed,  seeing  and  hearing 
much  evil  which  may  soon  be  learned  and 
hardly  ever  forgotten."  It  was  agreed  "to 
inhibit  all  who  pretend  to  make  a  free  wedding 
and  yet  sell  brandy,  and  require  that  none 
shall  have  more  than  two -and -thirty  persons 
at  a  wedding,  conform  to  the  act  by  which 
all  were  stinted  to  eight  mess  (four  persons 
making  a  mess) ;  and  if  they  sell  liquor  in  a 
private  house,  or  have  more  guests  invited, 
then  the  married  persons  shall  forfeit  the 
pawns  (lOf.),  which  must  be  given  in  to  the 
session  clerk  before  tiie  banns  of  marriage 
be  proclaimed  at  all."  It  is  a  comparatively 
modern  innovation,  and  by  no  means  a  com- 
mendable one,  to  have  marriages  and  bap- 
tisms in  private  houses  in  Scotland.  Mr. 
Gatt  says,  "  Who  are  married  irregularly  are 
to  pay  hajf-aguinea ;  none  are  to  be  wedded 
but  in  church  without  they  give  half-a-crown 


to  the  poor."  In  1731  seven  couples,  in- 
cluding a  doctor  among  the  offenders,  were 
rebuked  for  contracting  irregular  marriages. 
Sabbath-breakers  staying  in  ale-houses  in  the 
time  of  or  after  sermon  are  to  be  publicly 
rebuked,  and  pay  so  much  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor.  A  blacksmith  was  censured  for 
shoeing  a  horse  to  an  officer  who  threatened 
to  shoot  him  if  he  didn't.  A  tailor  waiting 
upon  a  customer  on  Sabbath,  explained  that 
he  did  not  measure  him  as  alleged,  having 
an  old  coat  for  a  pattern.  Two  men  were 
summoned  for  letting  down  nets  to  catch  fish 
when  the  tide  made  before  eleven  P.m.  on 
Sunday. 

In  a  case  of  witchcraft  tried  by  the  session 
i"  '733.  it  was  found  "that  they  burned 
rowan-tree  and  salt,  Ihey  took  three  locks 
of  Francis  Armstrong's  hair,  three  pieces  of 
his  shirt,  three  roots  of  wormwood,  three  of 
mugwort,  and  boiled  all  together  ;  then  they 
anointed  his  legs  with  the  mixture,  and 
assayed  to  put  three  sups  in  his  mouth,  and 
meantime  kept  the  door  closed,  being  assured 
by  Isabel  Pot,  at  Cross  in  Rockcliffe,  com- 
monly called  the  '  Wisewoman,'  that  the  per- 
son who  had  wronged  him  would  come  to 
the  door,  but  no  access  was  to  be  given. 
Francis  told  them  that  they  were  using  witch- 
craft and  devils'  charms.  Isabel  further 
ordered  south-running  water  to  be  lifted  in 
the  name  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  slut — i.e.  a 
rag  dipped  in  tallow — to  be  lighted  and 
carried  round  his  bed."  The  persecution  of 
unhappy  old  women  charged  with  witchcraft 
continued  till  far  on  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
When  the  penal  statutes  against  witches  were 
repealed,  the  Seceders  lifted  up  their  testi- 
mony against  such  laxity  in  defiance  of  the 
law  of  God,  which  said,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
suffer  a  witch  to  live  !  " 

Herostraius  burned  down  the  temple  of 
Artemis  to  make  his  name  famous.  Mr.  Gatt 
cleverly  records  the  burning  of  Gretna  church 
in  1734  thus:  "  Some  unhappy  persons,  whose 
names  should  be  buried  in  silence,  because 
of  the  infamy  and  reproach,  and  therefore 
shall  be  nameless,  shooting  swallows  in  the 
churchyard,  set  fire  to  the  heather  with  which 
the  church  was  thatched,  and  everything  was 
consumed  except  the  walls  and  the  bell." 
The  warmth  of  the  pastor's  affection  for  tlie 
house  of  God  may  be  learned  from  the  words 
with  which  he  closes  the  record,  "  O  Lord, 
turn  away  the  stroke  of  deserved  wrath." 

In  Gretna,  in  the  year  1735,  the  "  stent,"  or 
tax,  for  the  schoolmaster's  annual  salary  was 
proved,  and  amounted  to  ;£s  11s.  6rf.  In 
1748  the   Kirk-Session    resolved    that    the 
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school  should  no  longer  be  kept  in  the 
church,  but  that  special  efforts  should  be 
made  to  build  a  schoolliouse. 

A  difficulty  with  which  pjirochial  boards 
have  to  contend  in  llic  present  day  crbps 
in  a  resolution  of  the  same  year:  "To  punish 
all  those  who  entertain  lodgers  without 
character,  who  contribute  to  the  columns  of 
illegitimacy,  and  waste  the  funds  which  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  deserving  poor." 

Bibles  were  not  so  common  in  those  days. 
Hence  it  is  carefully  noted  that  the  old, 
black-letter,  church  Bible,  in  folio,  gifted  by 
"  Cockpool "  (one  of  the  Murntys,  an  ancestor 
of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield),  in  1612  was  in  the 
custody  of  W.  B.,  one  of  the  elders. 

The  old  records  of  the  Kirlt-Session  of 
Gretna  do  not  contain  mere  dry  and  unin- 
teresting details  of  discipline,  but  notices 
regarding  the  health  of  the  district,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  the  sufferings  of  the 
people  from  storm,  and  the  still  more  dread- 
ful things  that  have  to  be  endured  in  time  of 
war.  la  August,  1744,  there  was  a  flood  in 
the  district,  by  which  a  village  was  over- 
turned, the  cows  had  a  narrow  escape,  and 
the  com  was  carried  down  the  £sk  in  vast 
quantities  to  the  sea. 

There  are  a  few  interesting  notices  of  the 
rising  in  1745,  when  Prince  Charles  Edward 
so  nearly  effected  a  temporary  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts.  Mr.  Gatt  was  a  stem  Hano- 
verian, and  probably,  however  much  we 
admire  the  Jacobite  songs  and  sympathize 
with  the  Stuarts  ever  greatest  in  distress,  had 
we  lived  in  those  days  we  should  have  been 
as  decided  in  our  preference  for  law  and 
liberty. 

After  noticing  the  battle  of  Prestonpans 
and  the  death  of  good  Colonel  Gardiner,  the 
record  slates,  "  On  Saturday,  gth  November, 
the  Highland  army  passed  by  here,  and  on 
Sabbath  and  on  Monday.  On  Friday  Car- 
lisle was  given  up  to  them.  Mr.  Gatt  retired 
in  a  vessel  to  Eolness,  and  was  in  the  greatest 


danger.  There  was  no  sermon  at  Gretna  on 
Sabbath,  loth  November,  Mr.  Gatt  being  in 
England,  and  a  column  of  the  Highland  army 
here.  On  the  following  Sunday  Mr.  Gait 
preached,  but  the  bell  was  not  rung,  the 
Highlanders  being  still,  in  sight."  It  is 
further  stated,  "  My  Lady  Ailmer  and  my 
Lady  Lovat,  on  their  return  from  Carlisle, 
came  from  Gearaslon,  where  they  had  been 
detained  by  the  water  being  impassable,  and 
heard  sermon.  On  the  i8th  December  the 
Highlanders  on  their  retreat  came  to  Carlisle, 
and  afterwards  threatened  Mr.  Gatt  as  (liey 
came  through  Esk.  On  the  aoth  December 
the  Highlanders  passed  Esk  at  Glelnorfoot. 
Some  went  by  the  road  of  the  moor  to 
Ecclefechan,  but  the  Camerons  and  Mac- 
donalds  with  their  hussars  came  through 
Gretna  Green,  and  their  prince.  Several 
suffered  by  them  considerably.  On  the  21st 
iheywentall  out  of  the  bounds.  On  the  31st 
December  Carlisle  was  surrendered  to  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who,  on  the  i6th 
April  in  the  following  year,  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  Highlanders  at  Culloden. 
On  the  17th  August  the  congregation  as- 
sembled without  in  the  green,  because  the 
church  had  been  filled  with  prisoneis  con- 
cerned in  the  rebellion  or  suspected.  Colonel 
Lee's  regiment  bringing  in  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  in  one  day." 

It  is  not  given  to  all  to  have  their  names 
inscribed  in  the  annals  of  their  country,  to 
wield  the  sword  of  victory,  to  write  a  nation's 
laws,  or  wear  the  martyr's  crown ;  but  thou- 
sands have  lived  a  noble  life  in  the  service  of 
the  Master,  and  died  in  a  faith  which  gives 
life  again,  having  soothed  the  sorrows  and 
healed  the  wounds  of  innumerable  unnamed 
sufferers,  and  passed  into  a  higher  sphere, 
where  their  saintly  faces  are  encircled  with  a 
halo  which  reflects  the  love  and  purity  of  the 
Divine  Son.  And  among  these  may  surely  be 
reckoned  the  name  of  James  Gatt,  the  good 
minister  of  Gretna.  R.  ei>gar. 


THE   FABULOUS   IN  ZOOLOGY. 


ZOOLOGICAL  science  has  ever  been 
famous  for  the  fabulous  forms  which 
fancy  and  superstition  have  from  time  to  time 
included  witliin  its  limits.  And  this,  for  the 
very  good  rea.son,  that  the  animal  world 
affords  the  most  likely  and  suitable  series  of 
objects  upon  whidi  the  imagination  of  the 
superstitious  might  play.  A  very  long  stretch 
of  history  is  attached  to  the  present  subject. 


Indeed,  the  first  beginnings  of  natural  history 
science  had  their  dawn  and  origin  in  the 
myths  and  fancies  which  the  cariier  naturalists 
and  writers  gave  forth  as  the  veritable 
accounts  of  the  tme  and  real  in  the  animal 
world.  Ranging  thus,  from  the  classical 
times,  with  their  tales  of  monstrous  forms  of 
undefined  shape  and  name,  through  the 
middle  ages  with  their  accounts  of  gigantic 
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cuttlefishes,  mermaids,  and  other  beings, 
down  to  the  enlightened  present,  in  which 
the  legendary  "sea  serpent"  still  holds  its 
own,  the  fabulous  part  of  natural  history 
science  may  be  shown  to  have  an  ancestry 
worthy,  in  point  of  age  at  least,  of  any 
branch  of  philosophic  thought  that  can  well 
be  named. 

Nor,  perhaps,  has  the  belief  in,  and  inves- 
tigation of  the  mythical  in  science  been 
without  a  powerful  influence  on  the  real  and 
true  in  nalural  history  studies.  The  very 
desire  to  ascertain  or  prove  the  falsity  of  any 
given  statement,  has  frequently  set  afoot  the 
work  of  verification,  and  has  resulted  in  the 
overthrow  of  most  of  the  beliefs  which  had 
come  to  be  respected  from  their  great  age 
and  venerable  antiquity,  if  from  no  other  or 
more  reasonable  cause.  This  principle  of 
attaining  the  real  through  the  ideal  is  not 
confined  to  biological  investigation.  It  forms 
a  mode  of  inquiry  common  to  many  branches 
of  orderly  thought ;  and  frequently  presents 
to  the  truth-seeker  the  only  available  means 
of  tracing  the  origin,  growth,  or  actual  nature 
of  many  subjects  in  the  history  even  of  man 
himself. 

In  the  present  topic,  therefore,  not  merely 
the  zoologist,  but  also  the  antiquary,  may 
feel  a  deep  and  kindred  interest;  and  the 
study  of  the  mythical  in  biology  may  in  time 
be  included,  as  it  certainly  deserves  to  be, 
among  the  most  fascinating  of  the  pursuits 
proper  to  the  student  of  antiquarian  and 
folk-lore. 

The  subjects  of  the  mythical  zoologist  arc 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  highest  groups 
of  the  animal  world.  On  the  contrary,  and 
as  we  shall  presently  observe,  animals  of  a 
comparatively  low  degree  of  organization 
have  fi:om  time  to  time  contributed  to  swell 
the  list  of  his  idealities.  And  groups  of 
organisms,  very  far  removed  from  each  other 
in  all  the  aspects  of  scientific  relationship, 
have  sometimes  been  united  in  a  mythical 
bond,  in  the  records  and  systems  of  fabulous 
fauna. 

Chief  among  the  traditionary  forms  familiar 
to  all,  are  the  "  mermaids  "  and  "  mermen  " 
of  the  mariner.  These  beings  are  of  strictly 
classical  kind,  inasmuch  as  the  sailors  of 
past  ages  entertained  a  firm  belief  in 
their  existence,  and  the  mermaid,  even  in 
our  own  day,  has  come  to  hold  a  stable  place 
in  the  legendary  lore  of  the  sea.  Probably 
the  more  classic  siren,  or  syren,  and  the 
ruder  mermaid,  have  originated  from  a  com- 
mon root-stock  based  on  mythological  foun- 
dations; since,  as  every  schoolboy  knows, 


there  are  no  lack  of  analogous  tritons,  in  the 
retinue  of  the  great  sea-god,  Neptune  him- 
self. 

The  more  modem  and  prevalent  idea  of 
the  mermaid,  however,  was  that  of  the  upper 
half  of  a  beauteous  female  form,  united  to  the 
scaly  tail  of  a  fish.  And  the  mariner  gene- 
rally represented  this  fair  being  as  engaged 
in  toilet  operations,  dressing  her  luxuriant 
tresses, 

"  Wltb  1  CDOib  ud  1  (lui  in  ber  hand." 

as  the  old  sea-song  has  iL  To  the  mermaidens 
were  also  ascribed  certain  qualities  'UOt 
usually  or  naturally  associated  with  intelligent 
beauty,  namely,  the  power  of  luring  amorous 
navigators  to  destruction  by  singing  to  them 
siren-like  lays,  and  of  thus  enticing  them 
below  the  waves  into  the  depths  /)f  the  sea. 
In  this  latter  phase  of  mermaiden  character, 
it  is  not  difficult  again  to  perceive  a  relation- 
ship to  the  classical  siren,  and  to  the  more 
modem  Lorelei  of  the  Rhine. 

The  zoological  representatives  of  the  sirens 
are  most  nearly  found  in  those  creatures 
allied  to  the  whales,  and  known  by  the 
general  name  of  Manatees,  or  "  sea-cows," 
These  are  aquatic  mammals  of  large  size, 
inhabiting  the  estuaries  of  rivers,  and  the 
shallow  waters  of  ocean-bound  shores.  The 
Dugongs  {Haiicorej  thus  occur  on  the  shores 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the  Australian 
coasts ;  whilst  the  only  other  genus  of  living 
Sirenians — the  Manatees  [Manalus) — are  fo  un  d 
on  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Africa  and  South 
America.  The  sirenia  possess  the  front 
limbs  in  the  form  of  swimming-paddles ;  the 
hinder  members  being  totally  unrepresented. 
The  head  is*proportional  in  size  to  the  body, 
which  terminates  posteriorly  in  a  horizontal 
tail-fin  resembling  that  seen  in  whales. 

These  creatures  have  the  habit  of  raising 
themselves  in  the  water  in  a  semi-erect  ])os- 
ture,  and  their  appearance  in  this  position, 
together  with  the  intelligent  aspect  of  the 
face,  and  the  position  of  the  mammary  glands 
on  the  chest,  gives  them,  especially  when 
viewed  from  a  distance,  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  human  "form  divine,"  Indeed,  the 
zoological  name  "  Sirenia,"  applied  to  the 
special  order  of  mammals  in  which  these 
animals  are  included,  has  been  given  to  them 
in  allusion  to  their  thus  counterfeiting,  as  it 
were,  the  siren-like  aspect  of  the  fabulous 
creatures  of  the  mariner. 

By  some  travellers,  also,  the  Sirenia  ore 
said  to  use  the  front  limbs  so  as  to  imitate 
the  motions  of  humanity  when  it  disports 
itself  amid  the  water;  and  the  young  are 
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described  as  occasionally  being  fondled  in 
the  "  arms "  of  the  parents ;  although  con- 
fessedly this  latter  statement  requires  con- 
firmation. Tliere  can,  however,  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  striking  likeness  which  the 
sirenia,  in  their  semi-erect  posture,  present 
to  human  beings  standing  in  shallow  waters. 
And  it  can  readily  be  imagined  how  naturally 
the  earlier  navigators,  superstitious  with  all  the 
nature  of  their  race,  and  with  but  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  objects  they  gazed  upon, 
shoald  tell theirtales,  verified  by  eye-witnesses, 
to  stay-at-home  people,  of  the  wondrous 
sea-maids  and  mermen  they  had  beheld  dis- 
porting themselves  in  the  waters  wherein  they 
had  sailed. 

The  Dutch  name  for  the  manatee  means 
"  little  bearded  man ; "  the  Portuguese  name 
signifying  "  woman-fish  ; "  whilst  tlie  French 
term  the  creature  "  lamantin."  And  Scoresby, 
the  intelligent  and  educated  mariner,  says  of 
these  forms,  that  he  has  seen  these  animals 
in  such  positions  that  the  human  appearance 
was  very  closely  imitated ;  whilst  on  one 
occasion  the  surgeon  of  his  ship  reported  to 
him  "  that  he  had  seen  a  man  with  his  head 
just  appearing  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,"  so  deceptive  was  the  aspect  of  the 
sirenian. 

Many  of  the  seal  tribe  with  their  intelli- 
gent countenances — even  more  human-like 
than  those  of  the  sirenia-— and  expressive 
eyes,  might  similarly  be  mistaken  for  beings 
of  human  kind  when  regarded  from  a  dis- 
tance ;  whilst  the  positions  assumed  by  these 
animals  when  resting  on  rocks,  are  in  many 
cases  highly  suggestive  of  the  recumbent 
human  figure. 

What  the  fabled  "  unicorn  "  represents  in 
actual  zoology,  if  indeed  it  represents  a  real 
form  at  all,  constitutes  rather  a  puzzling 
question;  and  the  "grifiins,"  "dragons,"  and 
other  forms  of  heraldry  and  romance,  may  be 
noted  in  similar  terms.  Very  probably  the 
unicorn  myth  was  derived  from  a  homed 
animal  belonging  to  one  of  the  numerous 
families  of  mammals  which  possess  these 
appendages.  We  certainly  know  of  no  living 
or  extinct  animal  which  possessed  a  single 
iiom  springing  from  the  middle  of  the 
forehead,  as  represented  in  the  gallant 
co-defender,  with  the  lion,  of  the  British 
crown.  The  rhinoceroses  certainly  possess 
one  or  two  unpaired  horny  appendages,  which, 
however,  are  borne  on  the  nasal  bones ;  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  "one-homed" 
or  Indian  rhinoceros  represents  the  unicorn 
of  the  ancients — the  progress  of  the  myth 
through  the  classical  ages  duly  shifting  the 


horn  from  its  somewhat  unusual  position 
on  the  nose,  to  a  decidedly  more  elegant 
situation  on  the  forehead.  But  no  conjecture 
may  be  offered  with  a  view  of  reconciling 
the  heavy  body  of  the  rhinoceros  with  the 
light,  elegant  fonn  of  thti  unicorn ;  the  exact 
descent  of  which  from  an  actual  form,  may, 
as  already  remarked,  be  reasonably  doubted. 
Passing  from  the  higher  vertebrates  to  the 
lower  groups  of  the  animal  world,  we  may 
note  amid  the  Molluscous  animals,  the  allied 
occurrence  of  gigantic  cuttlefishes.  Accounts 
of  monstrous  specimens  of  these  animals  are 
abundantly  met  with  in  the  works  of  the 
classic  writers  and  naturalists ;  and  strangely 
enough  in  the  present  day,  instances,  vnify- 
ing  in  some  measure  the  classical  accounts, 
have  occurred,  wherein  the  actual  develop- 
ment of  large  Cephalopods  has  been  placed 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  Aristotle  and 
Pliny  relate  stories  of  various  giants  of  the 
cuttlefish  group ;  Pliny,  in  particular,  noting 
one  form,  whidi  was  said  to  have  devastated 
the  fishings  on  the  Spanish  coasts,  the  body 
of  which  when  captured  weighed  seven  bnn- 
dred  pounds,  its  arms  being  about  thirty  feet 
in  length,  and  the  head  alone  weighing  an 
additional  seven  hundred  pounds  !  In  the 
middle  ages,  when  the  mythical  in  zoology 
flourished  even  more  abundantly  than  in  the 
classic  ages,  naturalists  seemed  to  glory  in 
the  perpetuation  of  talcs  and  stories  of  mon- 
strous cuttlefish  forms.  To  this  age  belongs 
the  celebrated  "kraken"  or  "poutpe"  of  the 
northern  European  seas,  a  monster  Cephalo- 
pod,chieflyconstmcted  afler  the  heartand  mind 
of  Denis  de  Montfort,  and  gravely  described 
byPontoppidan,  aleamedbishop  of  Bergen  in 
Nonvay,  as  "liker  an  island  than  an  animal." 
Linnxus  himself,  with  all  his  acuteness  and 
learning,  described  or  mentioned  the  kraken 
under  the  appellation  of  Sepia  microcostMs 
in  his  earlier  writings,  but  subsequently  ex- 
punged it  from  the  records  of  zoology,  being 
convinced  of  its  non-existence.  And  in  the 
present  day,  we  find  Victor  Hugo,  in  his 
famous  "  Toilers  of  the  Sea,"  enUsting  the 
aid  of  a  monster  cuttlefish,  in  the  service  and 
interests  of  fiction — a  circumstance  which 
has  served  to  invest  the  cuttlefishes  of  ordi- 
nary existence,  as  seen  in  our  large  aquaria, 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

Without  denying  positively  that  the  legends 
above  alluded  to  contained  any  germ  of  truth 
or  were  based  on  any  probable  grounds,  there 
can  be  little  hesitation  in  asserting  that  they 
bear  evidence  of  great  exaggeration.  The 
very  periods  of  time  and  history  in  which 
they  first  appeared  were  marked,  in  other 
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than  purely  scientific  literature,  by  gross  pro-  specimen  were  duly  preserved  by  the  na- 
fuscoess  of  romantic  detail.  And  hence  the  turalists  of  Che  expedition,  and  these  interest- 
purely  legendary  character  of  very  many  of  { ing  remains  may  still   be  inspected, 


these  tales  may  be 
safely  assumed,  even 
whilst  we  may  admit 
the  more  reasonable 
of  them  to  contain  a 
nucleus  of  truth  and 
feasibility. 

Sevcrsil  verified  in- 
stances have  oc- 
curred, especially  of 
late  years,  confirma- 
tory of  the  views  of 
those  naturalists  who 
reasonably  allowed 
that  in  the  cuttlefish 
class,  as  among  other 
groups  of  organisms, 
largely- developed  in- 
dividuals might  from 
time  to  time  be 
found.  This  opinion, 
supported  by  the  ex- 
perience of  everyday 
life  and  of  biological 
acience,  might  be 
qualified  by  the  state- 
ment that  such  in- 
stances of  abnormal 
development  were  of 
exceptional  and  de- 
tached kind,  and 
were  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  including 
any  more  important 
features  than  merely 
occasional  deviations 
from  normal  laws. 
We  might  thus  rea- 
sonably believe  in 
the  development  of 
hu^e  members  of  an 
ordinary  and  com- 
mon species  of  cuttle- 
fish, without  assum- 
ing that  a  distinct 
species  or  race  of 
such  giants  actually 
existed. 

On  this  theory  may 
be  explained  the  in- 
stance mentioned  in      e 
the  account  of  Cap- 
tain Cook's  first  voyage, 
body  of  a  huge  cuttlefish 


lit  ii  IDppOKd  to 


mistake  not,  by  the 
curious  in  such  mat- 
ters in  the  Hunterian 
Collection  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons 
of  London,  This 
form,  referred  to  the 
^enus  Onychoteulhis, 
is  calculated  to  have 
measured  six  feet  at 
least,  inclusive  of  the 
aims.  A  specimen 
cast  up  on  tlie  Jut- 
land coast  in  1853  or 
1854,  and  described 
by  Steenstrup,  is 
stated  to  have  filled 
several  wheelbarrows 
when  cut  up  for  bait 
by  the  fishermen ; 
and  the  tentacles  of 
this  form  are  said, 
at  their  thickest  por- 
tion, 10  have  equalled 
the  human  thigh  in 
thickness  and  bulk. 
Other  and  similar 
instances  might  be 
related,  but  we  may 
content  ourselves  by 
referring  to  two  addi- 
tional cases  only. 

In  i86t,  the 
French  war-steamer 
Alicton  came  upon  a 
gigantic  living  cuttle, 
floating  on  die  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  about 
one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  north- 
east of  Teneriffe. 
This  animal  was  at- 
tacked and  secured 
by  a  noose  being 
slipped  around  its 
body,  which  unfor- 
tunately was  arrested 
at  the  projecting  tail- 
fin,  with  the  resuh 
of  detaching  the  tail 
from  the  body.  This 
1  which  the  dead  ,  latter   portion   was  hauled   on   board; 


from  Itie  "  Hnbill." 
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met  with  be-    weighed  over  forty  pounds.   The  total  length 
tween  Cape  Horn  and  the  Polynesian  Islands,    of  this  form — which,  from  the  drawing  and 
Portions  of  the   tentacles  or  arms  of  this   account  given  of  the  circumstance,  appears  to 
XVII— 59  '  * 
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have  belonged  to  the  same  genus  {Loiigo)  to 
which  the  common  squid  of  our  own  coasts 

(Z.  vulgaris)  belongs — was  estimated  at  about 
fifty  feet  (equal  to  fifteen  metres),  exclusive  of 
its  arms,  whilst  its  weight  was  calculated  to 
average  tivo  thousand  kilogrammes,  or  about 
four  thousand  pounds.  With  regard  to  this 
case,  however,  it  has  been  remarked  that 
the  two  elongated  arms  found  in  all  the 
Calamaries  are  not  represented  as  being  pos- 
sessed by  this  giant  of  the  race ;  and  it  is 
open  for  us  either  to  believe  that  the  hurry 
and  confusion,  as  was  extremely  probable, 
may  have  prevented  an  exactly  correct  draw- 
ing (taken  on  the  spot  by  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  Ahctoii)  having  been  made  ;  or  that  it 
may  have  lost  the  two  elongated  tentacles ; 
or,  lastly,  that  this  form  represented  a  new 
genus  or  species.  With  the  last  opinion  no 
naturalist  will  care  to  agree  on  the  slight 
evidence  afforded  him,  and  with  the  chances 
of  the  other  probabilities  being  correct. 

A  notable  instance  in  which  a  cuttlefish 
of  gigantic  size  was  submitted  to  actual 
inspection  and  measurement  may  be  re- 
garded as  being  one  of  more  satisfac- 
tory kind  than  the  preceding  cases.  In 
1S73,  two  fishermen  encountered  a  large 
cuttle  in  Conception  Bay,  Newfoundland, 
The  animal,  on  being  struck,  stretched  its 
arms  across  the  boat,  but  the  fishermen 
severed  the  obtrusive  members  with  an  axe, 
whereupon  the  mutilated  Cephalopod  at  once 
retreated.  One  of  the  arms  was  partly  pre- 
served, and  in  its  shortened  length  measures 
nineteen  feet.  It  lost  six  feet  of  its  length 
before  preservation,  and  the  fishermen  state 
that  about  ten  feet  still  remained  attached  to 
the  body.  This  would  give  a  total  length 
of  thirty-five  feet  to  each  of  these  arms, 
whilst  the  body  itself  was  estimated  to 
measure  sixty  'feet  in  length  and  five  feet  in 
diameter. 

A  photograph  of  parts  of  a  second  cuttle- 
fish of  large  size,  recently  cast  ashore 
on  the  Newfoundland  coast,  and  described 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harvey,  of  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland, lies  before  the  writer.  It  repre- 
sents the  head  and  ten  arms  of  a  large 
cuttlefish  supported  on  a  stand.  Eight  of 
these  ten  aims  are  of  equal  length — as  in  all 
ai^'zDimpodotu,  or "  ten-armed,"  cuttlefishes 
■ — whilst  two  are  greatly  elongated,  and 
possess  suckers  at  their  extremities  only. 
The  latter  are  each  twenty-four  feet  long; 
the  eight  shorter  arms  measure  each  six  feet 
in  length,  and  ten  inches  in  circumference 
at  their  bases.  The  suckers  are  "  denticu- 
lated," or  exhibit  a  "toothed"  structure; 


end  the  eyes,  prominent  in  all  these  creatures, 
attained  a  diameter  of  four  inches. 

These  instances  therefore  prove  Iliat 
gigantic  Cephalopoda  undoubtedly  exist,  but 
the  exact  nature  of  such  forms,  and  more 
especially  their  relations  with  their  more- 
common- place  neighbours,  form  subjects 
which  only  more  extensive  information  can 
elucidate. 

As  mythical  as  are  the  older  accounts  of 
large  Ce|ihalopods,  is  the  poetical  idea  con- 
cerning that  interesting  cuttlefish,  the  Paper 
nautilus,  or^  Paper  sailor — t\x  Argoitauia  ar^ 
o£  the.  naturalist.  Every  one  knows  Byron's 
desdiptipn  of  this  little  form,  as 


whilst  Pope  in  his  turn  bids  us 


lESJle." 


And  Montgomery,  par  exceiiaiet  the  poet 
of  the  sea,  in  analogous  terms  beautifully 
describes  the  nautilus,  under  the  idea  of  its 
constituting  a  living  ship,  of  hoisting  its  two 
expanded  arms  to  the  wind,  as  a  "  twofold 
sail,"  and  of  using  its  other  six  arms  as  oars. 

Beautiful  as  the  idea  may  seem  of  the 
paper  sailor,  thus  floating  on  the  billows,  and 
unthankful  as  may  be  the  office  to  dispel 
the  poetic  fiction  by  the  sterner  and  less 
elegant  truth,  it  must  nevertheless  be  stated 
that  in  no  case  does  the  argonaut  use  its  arms 
as  sails  and  oars,  and  in  no  sense  can  it 
thus  float  gaily  over  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
The  two  expanded  arms  are  used  to  secrete 
and  repair  the  delicate  shell,  and  ordinarily 
embrace  that  atmcture,  which  is  not  organic- 
ally or  firmly  connected  to  the  body,  save 
for  the  arms.  And  when  the  paper  nautilus 
moves,  it  does  so  after  the  fesbion  of  its  more 
mundane  and  less  famous  neighbours.  It 
can  cotne  to  the  surface,  it  is  true,  as  do  other 
cutdefish  forms ;  but  there  it  can  only  propel 
itself  along  backwards  by  means  of  the  jds 
(Feau  from  its  "  funnel ;  "  these  jets  consisting 
of  the  water  which  has  been  used  in  respira- 
tion or  breathing.  Or  it  may  crawl  head 
downwards  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by 
means  of  its  arms  and  their  suckers.  But 
other  means  of  locomotion  it  has  none ;  and 
the  webbed  or  expanded  arms  are  rarely,  if 
ever  detached  from  the  fragile  shelL 

The  measurements  given  of  gigantic  cuttle- 
fishes, it  may  lastly  be  remarked  in  conclud- 
ing our  observations  on  these  forms,  are  sus- 
ceptible in  most  instances  of  much  modifica- 
tion, it  being  an  exceedingly  difficult,  and  in 
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some  cases  impossible  task,  exactljr  or  cor- 
rectly to  estimate  the  relative  proportions  of 
one  part  or  fragment  of  an  organism  to  the 
entire  bulk.  And  allowance  for  errors  and 
mistakes  on  this  ground  must  therefore  be 
made  in  all  cases  in  which  only  fragmentary 
remains  of  these  animals  have  been  met  with, 

A  subject  of  allied  nature  to  gigantic 
cuttlefishes,  and  one  which  has  always  held  a 
high  place  in  mythical  zoology,  is  formed  by 
the  £tmoua  "sea-serpent."  The  mere  mention 
of  this  name  is  frequently  sufficient  to  excite 
all  our  credulous  and  risible  faculties  ;  and 
so  hopetess  and  seemingly  inexplicable  a 
subject  has  this  topic  become,  that  it  is  by 
almost  common  consent  allocated  to  the 
domain  of  popular  superstition,  and  thus 
placed  wholly  without  the  category  of  sober 
natural  history  studies. 

A  little  reflection,  however,  may  soon 
convince  one,  that  the  "  sea-serpent "  tales  are 
not  invariably  to  be  treated  in  this  offhand 
manner,  but  are  certainly  worthy  of  more 
serious  consideration.  We  do  not  mean  to 
insist  that  all  of  these  stories  contain  even  a 
germ  of  probability ;  but  we  maintain  that  in 
many  cases  we  are  shut  up  to  the  choice, 
either  of  assuming  that  the  eyes  and  intellects 
of  manj;  trustworthy  spectators  must  from 
time  to  time  have  been  utterly  deceived,  by 
some  appearances  mimicking  marine  ser- 
pentine forms;  or  that  the  accounts  are 
utterly  unworthy  of  belief.  There  are  very 
many  calmly  and  circumstantially  related 
and  duly  verified  accounts  of  serpentine,  or 
at  anyrate  of  anomalous  marine  forms  having 
been  closely,  inspected  by  the  crews  and 
passengers  of  vessels.  Either,  therefore,  we 
must  argue  that  in  every  instance  the  senses 
of  intelligent  men  and  women  have  played 
them  false ;  or  we  must  simply  assume  they 
are  describing  what  they  have  never  seen. 
The  accounts  in  many  instances  so  minutely 
desaibe  the  appearance  of  such  forms, 
inspected  from  a  near  standpoint,  that  the 
possibility  of  iheir  being  mistaken  for 
inanimate  objects,  as  they  might  be  if 
viewed  from  a  distance,  is  rendered  entirely 
improbable.  We  may  thus  then  affirm 
safely  that  there  are  many  verified  pieces  of 
evidence  on  record  of  strange  marine  forms 
having  been  met  with,  which  evidences 
judged  according  to  ordinary  and  common- 
sense  rules,  go  to  prove,  firstly,  that  certain 
hitherto  nndescribed  marine  organisms  do 
certainly  exist  in  the  sea-depths. 

A  second  suggestion  naturally  follows  in 
the  question,  as  to  what  support  naturat- 
histoiy  science  can  give  to  the  above  proposi- 


tion. To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  zoolo- 
gists can  but  admit  the  correctness  of  the 
observation.  Certain  organisms,  and  especially 
those  of  marine  kind  {e^.  certain  whales), 
are  known  to  be  of  exceedingly  rare  occur- 
rence. Our  knowledge  of  marine  reptilia  is 
confessedly  very  small ;  and,  best  of  ail,  there 
is  no  counter  objection  or  feasible  argument 
which  the  naturalist  can  offer  by  way  of 
denying  the  above  proposition.  He  would 
be  forced  to  admit  thus  the  existence  of 
purely  marine  genera  of  snakes — e^.  the 
Bydrophidx  of  the  Indian  Ocean — which 
possess  compressed  tails  adapted  for  swim- 
ming, and  other  points  of  organisation 
admittedly  suited  for  a  purely  aquatic 
existence.  If,  therefore,  we  admit  the 
possibility,  nay,  even  the  reasonable  proba- 
bility, that  gigantic  members  of  these  water- 
snakes  may  occasionally  be  developed,  we 
should  state  a  powerful  case  for  the  assumed 
and  probable  eitistence  of  a  natural  "  s 
serpent."  We  confess  we  do  not  well  see 
how  such  a  chain  of  probabilities  can 
readily  set  aside,  supported  as  they  are  in 
possibility  of  their  occurrence  by  zoolc^cal 
science,  and  in  the  actual  details  of  the  case, 
by  evidence  as  trustworthy  in  many  cases  as 
that  received  in  our  courts  of  law. 

It  is  not  meant,  of  course,  to  be  affirmed, 
that  gigantic  marine  snakes  form  the  only 
animals  which  may  constitute  ihe  "sea- 
serpents  "  BO  frequently  described.  The 
PUsiosauri  and  Ichthyosauri  of  the  geologist, 
have  in  some  cases  been  disinterred  and 
revivified,  and  somewhat  unnecessarily,  we 
think,  to  do  duty  for  the  "sea  serpents." 
Our  argument  merely  tends  to  ^ow  that, 
quoad  likely  organisms,  there  is  as  great 
provision  in  llie  ranks  of  marine  zoology  for 
peopling  the  oceans  with  occasional  sea- 
serpents  by  gigantic  developments  of  ordinary 
species,  as  for  the  occasional  production  of 
monstrous  cuttlefishes — the  existence  of 
which  latter  might,  some  few  years  ago,  have 
been  as  strenuously  denied  as  the  actual 
presence  of  "  sea  serpents  "  is  now  by  many 
naturalists,  aiMl  not  a  few  ordinary  people. 

llie  writer  recently  communicated  to  the 
daily  journals  a  suggestion  that,  in  those 
fishes  familiarly  named  "Ribbon -fishes," 
likely  representatives  of  "sea-serpents" 
might  be  found.  The  fishes  alluded  to  form 
a  well-known  family  {Cepelidd),  belonging  to 
the  order  {Tdeostet)  in  which  all  oui  familiar 
food-fishes  are  included.  They  derive  their 
popular  and  scicntiAc  names  from  the  elon- 
gated, band-like  shape  of  their  bodies ;  and 
as  th^  are  known  occaaonally  to  attain  b 
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very  large  size,  the  probabilities  of  such 
fishes  being  mistaken  for  serpentine  forms — 

especially  when  viewed  from  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  when  swimming  through  the 
water  with  a  serpentine  motion — are  largely 
increased.  One  preserved  and  dried  speci- 
men which  the  writer  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining,  measured  twelve  feet  three  inches 
in  length,  eleven  and  a  quarter  inches  in 
depth,  and  two  and.  three  quarters  inches  in 
thickness.  This  specimen  was  the  Gymne- 
irus  (or  Rtgalecus)  Banksii  of  naturalists. 
Another  specimen,  captured  off  the  North- 
umberland coast,  measured  thirteen  and  a  half 
feet  in  length,  fifteen  ioches  in  depth,  and 
five  inches  in  thickness.  These  dimensions 
are  known  to  have  been  greatly  exceeded, 
as  the  sequel  will  show.  The  extreme  length 
of  these  fishes,  and  their  dissimilarity  in  out- 
ward form  from  their  finny  neighbours, 
would  render  the  mistake  of  regarding  them 
as  marine  serpents  very  readily  committed, 
especially  by  persons  who  were  unfamiliar 
with  zoological  details.  After  the  publica- 
tion of  the  foregoing  observations,  the  writer 
received  a  somewhat  startling  confirmation 
of  his  belief  in  the  occasional  large  develop- 
ment of  these  fishes,  from  the  head  of  a  well- 
known  firm  of  fish-merchants  in  Edinburgh. 
The  facts  elicited  were  to  the  effect  that 
whilst  the  smack.  Sovereign,  of  Hull,  Baillie 
commander,  was  engaged  some  thirty  years 
ago  in  trawling  off  the  coast  of  Fife,  the 
crew  captured  in  the  trawl  a  gigantic  "  Rib- 
bon "  or  "  Tape-fish,"  which,  when  laid  on 
the  deck,  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
vessel  at  stem  and  stern.  The  smack  was 
above  forty  tons  burthen,  and  its  length  may 
be  safely  estimated  at  sixty  feet.  This  giant 
fish  measured  fi'oni  five  to  nine  inches  in 
breadth;  itsdorsal  or  back-fin  measuring  about 
thirty  feet  in  length.  The  fishermen,  inclining 
to  view  the  fish  with  disdust,  cut  it  in  pieces 
and  threw  it  overboard ;  some  few  preserved 
portions,  happily  serving  to  confirm  the  re- 
port of  its  size.  There  seems  little  doubt  that 
such  a  fish  seen  by  the  crew  of  a  passing  ship, 
and  by  persons  unskilled  in  zoology,  would 
certainly  be  regarded  as  a  marine  serpent,  and 
be  reported  upon  accordingly.  Whilst  it  ap- 
pears that  the  entire  question  resolves  itself 
into  one  accounting,  not  for  the  mere  appear- 
ance of  marine  serpentine  beings,  but  of  re- 
conciling these  verified  appearances  with  living 
and  existent  forms.  A  gigantic  conger-eel 
might  in  a  similar  manner  mimic  a  marine 
snake,  as  those  readers  who  have  noted  the 
appearance  of  large  congers  in  aquaria  will 
testify;  although  perhaps  the  eel  would  be 


more  readily  referred  to  its  true  position  in  the 
animal  world  than  the  less  familiar  Ribbon- 
fishes  and  their  allies. 

A  remarkable  and  curious  coincidence — 
if,  indeed,  the  circumstance  bears  no  deeper 
meaning  -~  between  a  mythological  and 
fabulous  form  and  an  actual  organism,  occurs 
in  the  case  of  the  famed  tortoise  of  the 
classics,  which  was  represented  as  support- 
ing Atlas,  who,  in  turn,  held  up  the  world. 
Geology  makes  us  acquainted  with  the 
existence,  in  former  epochs  of  this  world's 
history,  of  extinct  tortoises  of  immense  size, 
the  fossil  remains  of  one  specimen  being  found 
in  deposits  of  tertiary  age  in  the  Sivalik  Hills 
of  Hindostan  by  Falconer  and  Cautley.  To 
this  gigantic  form,  which  must  have  measured 
upwards  of  twenty  feet  in  length,  the  appro- 
priate name  of  Colossochelys  atlas  has  been 
giveru  It  is  probable  that  Uiis  form  may  have 
survived  the  beginning  of  the  human  epoch, 
and  may  have  thus  suggested  to  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  the  east  some  of  the  many 
legends  of  tortoises  in  connection  with  the 
formation  of  the  globe,  which  abound  in  the 
religious  and  historical  records  of  the  Hindoos. 
These  legends,  and  those  of  the  classical 
nations,  may  thus  have  had  an  actual  origin, 
and  in  point  of  fact  from  a  real  ancestor. 

Descending,  in  the  last  place,  to  animals  of 
a  humbler  grade  of  organization,  we  may 
notice  the  various  speculations  regarding 
the  origin  of  a  certain  species  of  geese 
from  barnacles,  which  emanated  from  writeis 
of  comparatively  modern  times.  This  piai- 
ticular  goose  is  still  known  to  naturalists  by 
the  name  of  the  bemicle  goose  (Bemula  or 
Anser  leucopsii) ;  whilst  one  species  of  barnacle 
itself,  still  hears  the  specific  name  of  anaii- 
/era,  or  "goose-bearing,"  So  far  as  even 
scientific  nomenclature  goes,  then,  the  names 
of  these  forms  would  thus  tend  to  propagate, 
even  in  these  enlightened  days,  an  erroneous, 
not  to  say  a  highly  ridiculous  supposition. 

The  barnacles  will  be  familiar  to  most 
readers  as  those  crustacean  animals  which, 
consisting  each  of  a  fleshy  stalk  or  "  peduncle," 
and  of  a  body  encased  in  a  shelly  covering 
borne  on  the  end  of  this  stalk,  attach  them- 
selves to  floating,  timber  and  to  the  sides  of 
ships  in  immense  numbers.  The  ships  seen 
in  the  graving-docks  of  any  seaport  town, 
will  exhibit  multitudes  of  these  familiar 
forms  attached  to  their  sides.  From  such 
animals,  then,  crustaceans  of  low  grade,  the 
credulity  and  ignorance  of  two  centuries  ago 
elected  to  believe  that  actual  geese  were  pro- 
duced. 

We  thus  find  Hector  Boece,  in  his  history 
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of  Scotland,  written  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
bearing  date  1527,  and  as  rendered  by 
Archdeacon 'Bellenden,  telling  us  that  "all 
treis  that  ar  cossin  in  the  seis  be  proces  of 
tyme  appcris  first  wormeetin,  and  in  the 
small  boris  and  hollows  thairof  ^wis  small 
wormis.  First  they  schaw  their  heid  and 
feit,  and  last  of  all  they  schaw  their  plumis 
and  Tvyngis,"  And  we  are  further  informed 
that  in  due  time  they  "  ar  alterat  in  geis." 

Geiarde  tells  us  in  his  "  Herball  "  (1633), 
that  the  geese  are  produced  from  "certainc 
trees,"  whereon  "  certain  shell-fishes  of  a 
white  colour,  tending  to  russet,"  grow.  The 
shells  he  describes  as  being  formed  from  "  a 
certain  spume  or  froth,"  that  in  time  becomes 
duly  hardened ;  the  shells  being  of  a  shape 
like  those  of  the  mussel,  "but  sharper- 
pointed."  Within  each  shell  "is  contained," 
he  continues,  "a  thing  in  form  like  a  lace  of 
silke  finely  wove  as  it  were  together,"  and 
this  "in  timecommeth  to  the  shape  and  form 
of  a  bird." 

When  the  time  for  the  extrusion  of  this 
strange  being  arrives,  "  the  shell,"  Gerarde 
informs  us,  "gapeth  open,"  and  the  first  thing 
that  appeareth  is  the  foresaid  lace  or  string; 
next  Cometh  the  legs  of  the  bird  hanging 
out,  and,  as  it  groweth  greater,  it  openeth 
the  shell  by  degrees,  till  at  length  it  is  all 
come  forth  and  hangeth  only  by  the  bill." 
Then  it  soon  comes  to  full  maturity,  and 
falling  into  the  sea  "gathereth  feathers;" 
finally  becoming  a  goose,  called  in  Lanca- 
shire a  "tree^oose,"  where  the  best,  Gerarde 
tells  us,  may  be  bought  for  threepence  each. 
Gerarde  further  gives  a  drawing  of  the 
"  bemicle-trce,"  in  which  the  tree  is  repre- 
sented along  with  the  several  stages  in  the 
production  of  its  geese -progeny,  some  of 
which,  for  the  sake  of  greater  effectiveness, 
are  displayed  as  disporting  themselves  in 
various  attitudes  in  the  sea  below.  And  our 
author  further  offers  to  satisfy  any  doubters, 
by  the  "  testimonie  of  good  witnesses." 

Thusfar  Gerarde  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  days, 
in  his  curious  "Herball."  Sir  Robert  Moray, 
in  a  statement  published  in  the  "Philosophical 
Transactions"  of  the  Royal  Society,  about 
1677 — 78,  repeats  much  the  same  history  with 


additions  of  his  own.  Since  he  relates  that 
the  pedicle  of  the  shell  draws  nutriment  from 
the  tree,  whilst  he  gravely  says  that  he  found 
in  every  shell  he  opened,  a  perfect  sea-fowl ; 
although  he  takes  care  to  add,  that  he  never 
saw  one  of  the  birds  alive,  nor  ever  met 
with  anybody  who  had  so  seen  them. 

The  credulous  Sir  John  Mandeville,  or 
Maundevile,  says  that  in  Cathay  a  gourd- 
like fruit  groivs,  which  when  ripe  is  found 
to  contain  "  as  though  it  were  a  lytylle  lomb 
with  outen  wollc."  And  Sir  John,  not  to  be 
behind  the  inhabitants  of  Cathay  in  wonders, 
relates  that  he  told  them  of  the  "  bemakes," 
or  fruit  of  a  tree  that  "becomen  birddes 
fleeynge."  Whilst  some  of  his  listeners,  with 
doubtless  a  fellow  feeling  in  respect  of  the 
marvellous,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
ease  with  which  idealities  might  be  invented, 
"  trowed  "  that  Sir  John's  "  gret  marvayle  " 
"  were  an  impossible  thing  to  be."  The 
lamb-tree  of  Cathay,  it  must  be  noted,  is 
duly  figured  in  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of 
Sir  John's  "Voiage,"  and  its  peculiar  fruit 
development  is  as  graphically  delineated. 

The  present  is  therefore  an  instance  of 
the  purely  fabulous  in  zoology,  argued  for, 
described,  and  illustrated,  as  if  of  real  occur- 
rence. The  credulity  of  these  past  ages  in 
respect  to  matters  biological  could  receive 
no  more  fitting  illustration  than  this ;  and 
the  convenient  doctrine  promulgated  by  some 
metaphysicians  that  self-deception  is  the 
most  subtle  of  all  forms  of  deceit,  may  find, 
in  the  example  of  the  "  bemicle-tree,"  a 
fitting  and  most  apt  illustration. 

Many  other  instances  and  examples  of  the 
growth,  progress,  and  eradication  of  the 
mythical  and  fabulous,  by  the  development 
of  the  real  and  true,  might  doubtless  be  cited 
and  dwelt  upon.  But  sufficient  has  been 
said  to  introduce  the  subject  to  readers 
whose  prochvittes  for  archaeological  pursuits 
may  perchance  receive  impulse  in  a  some- 
what new  and  little- trod  den,  but  still  useful, 
path.  For  no  one  may  deem  that  labour 
futile  or  unimportant,  which  devotes  itself  to 
the  eradication  of  the  false  ideal,  and  to  the 
diffusion  of  the  healthy  and  vitalising  true. 

ANDRSW  WILSON. 
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^EESl  bees!  the 
'  busy,  busy  becal 
emblem    of   in- 
dustry       and 
theme  of  poets, 
,  endued  with  the 
;  wisdom    of  Mi- 
^  nerva,  how  they 
^  live    and     how 


?  study  for  philo- 
>  sophers. 


For  God  Ihc  whola  cruted  man  inBpiiu," 

Wherever  the  bee  is  to  be  found,  it  is  an 
object  of  interest,  not  merely  to  the  naturalist 
and  man  of  science,  but  also  to  the  practical 
bee-keeper,  who  finds  in  the  harvest  of 
honey  profit  and  reward  sufficient  to  repay 
him  for  the  generally  scant  attention  paid  to 
these  miniature  live -stock. 

Although  the  manner  of  bee-keeping  is  very 
diverse,  the  number  of  species  is  not  great, 
our  own  hive-bee  {JpU  mdlificd)  and  its 
varieties  being  the  only  one  cultivated  in 
Europe,  Few,  if  any  other,  insects  have  had 
so  many  historians  as  the  bee,  yet  new  facts 
in  its  natural  history  are  continually  coming 
to  light,  and  there  is  probably  no  field  of 
research  so  likely  to  reward  its  student  with 
novel  discoveries  as  the  scientific  investiga- 
tion-of  a  hive  of  bees.  Among  the  numerous 
historians  of  the  bee  many  of  them  date  long 
before  the  Christian  era.  Aristomachus, 
Cicero,  Pliny,  Theophrastes,  Plutarch,  and 
Columella,  all  wrote  of  the  bee.  Virgil, 
the  well -remembered  poet  of  our  classic 
school-boy  days,  devoted  the  whole  of  his 
fourth  Georgic  to  its  history,  and  philoso- 
phers of  modem  times  have  continued,  with- 
out exhausting  the  well-studied  subject. 
Man'ellous  were  the  painstaking  observa- 
tions of  the  illustrious  blind  Huber,  aided  by 
his  wife,  and  the  versatile  genius  of  Lord 
Brougham,  although  loaded  with  the  mighty 
cares  of  state,  yet  found  time  to  record  how 
the  bee  had  solved  the  abstruse  mathematical 
problem,  "  to  find  the  construction  of  a 
hexagonal  prism  terminated  by  a  pyramid 
composed  of  three  equal  and  similar  rhom- 
buses (and  the  whole  of  given  capacity),  such 


that  the  solid  may  be  made  of  the  least 
possible  materials,"  which  problem  had  exer- 
cised the  great  learning  of  the  celebrated 

mathematicians  Maraldi,  Koenig,  and  Mac- 
laurin  to  master.  But  not  alone  have  staid 
and  solid  men  of  science  written  of  the  bee, 
poets  without  number  have  sung  its  praises. 
Shakspeare,  Thomson,  Crabbe,  Aikin,  Bar- 
bauld,  Evans,  Smyth,  Bowring,  and  a  host 
of  others,  have  gladly  recc^nised  its  wisdom, 
its  industry,  and  its  value. 

It  is  singular  and  regretful  that,  although 
bees  have  thus  for  so  many  centuries  been  a 
source  of  observation,  pleasure,  and  profit, 
yet  those  who  have  reaped  the  annual 
harvest  of  honey  have  been  indifferent  to  the 
fact  that  the  bees  have  been  kept  ahnost  uni- 
versally on  a  most  cruel  and  wasteful  system, 
and  the  construction  of  the  hives  has  been 
such  as  almost  necessitated  the  destruction 
of  the  bees  before  the  honey  could  be  appro- 
priated. It  is  true  that  the  ancient  Greeks 
saw  this  defect,  and  made  an  attempt  to 
remedy  it  by  fitting  bars  of  wood  in  the 
crown  of  the  hive,  to  which  it  was  fondly 
hoped  the  bees  would  attach  their  combs ; 
they  did  not,  however,  always  accommodate 
their  masters,  and  if  they  did  so,  the  combs 
were  surely  attached  to  both  sides  of  the 
hive,  which  to  some  extent  made  them  still 
fixtures.  It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  that  what  are  called  frame-hives 
have  been  introduced,  an  invention  which 
we  owe  simultaneously  to  Pastor  Dzierzon 
in  Germany  and  Langstroth  in  America. 
These  frame-hives,  witliout  doubt,  give  the 
bee-keeper  much  command  over  his  bees  and 
their  stores.  They  may  be  described  as 
square  or  octagonal  bonces,  fitted  internally 
with  light,  movable  frames  suspended  by 
their  ends  on  a  rabbet,  back  and  front ; 
within  these  frames  the  bees  build  their 
combs,  and  they  may  be  easily  induced  to 
do  so  by  laying  a  straight  foundation  of  wax, 
which  the  little  architects  will  readily  follow. 
Notwithstanding  the  self-evident  advantages 
of  such  hives,  their  introduction  into  England 
has  made  but  slow  progress.  Among  others, 
our  rustic  friend  Hodge  is  very  hard  to  move ; 
that  which  his  father  did  he  does,  but  he 
looks  with  an  eye  of  suspicion  and  dislike  on 
all  innovations ;  moreover,  he  can  make  his 
own  straw  hives,  and  the  materials  cost  him 
nothing;  but  he  must  pay  for  wood,  and 
with  the  plane  and  saw  he  has  not  much 
acquaintance.     On  the  continents  of  Europe 
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and  America  "frame-hives"  are  now  com- 
mon, and  more  time,  money,  and  skill  are 
there  devoted  to  an  avocation  which  thus 
becomes  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  styled 
"  bee-faiming."  In  middle  and  eastern 
Europe,  apiaries  of  from  ode  thousand  to 
two  thousand  stocks  are  not  uncommon,  but 
in  the  United  States  is  probably  obtained  a 
larger  return  per  hive  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  This  is  accounted  for  in  great 
measure  by  the  effectual  and  constant  use 
of  the  "  honey  extractor."  English  cottagers 
with  straw  hives  and  ignorant  management 
will  rarely  obtain  an  average  of  twenty 
pounds  of  honey  per  stock.  In  America 
one  hundred  pounds  per  stock  is  a  common 
result,  and  rare  instances  have  been  known 
of  as  much  as  eight  hundred  poimds  of 
honey  produced  in  one  season  by  a  single 
colony  of  bees.  Such  a  return  has  never 
even  been  approached  in  England;  but  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  have  been  ex- 
ceeded here. 

The  great  harvest  for  bees  commences 
with  the  fruit-blossoms  in  April,  and  when 
these  are  gone  there  is  usually  an  iuterregnum 
until  the  end  of  June;  then  comes  bard 
work  for  a  month,  sipping  the  sweets  from 
a  hundred  flowers;  which  time  being  past, 
there  is  little  more  honey  stored,  unless  the 
bees  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  extensive 
moors,  whose  heather  yields  abundance  of 
fine  aromatic  nectar.  It  is,  indeed,  a  com- 
mon practice  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere, 
where  such  favoured  localities  arc  found, 
for  bee-keepers  to  send  their  hives  of  bees 
to  the  moors  for  a  month,  the  honey  thus 
gathered  fully  compensating  for  all  expenses 
of  carri^e,  &c:  Pliny  tells  us  that  in  his 
time  it  was  customary  in  Italy,  as  soon  as 
spring  food  for  the  bees  had  failed,  to  put  the 
hives  into  boats,  which  were  carried  up  the 
river  at  night,  in  search  of  better  pasture; 
the  bees  went  out  in  the  mommg  in  quest 
of  provisions,  returning  regularly  with  their 
stores  to  their  respective  hives.  Such  is  still 
the  practice  on  the  Nile,  where  travellers 
constantly  meet  bee-barges.  And,  by  the 
way,  Egyptian  bees  have  a  dreadful  charac- 
ter for  ferocity ;  their  introduction  into  Eng- 
land has  been  essayed,  but  abandoned  on 
account  of  their  untameable  nature.  Swine- 
furth,  in  his  "  Heart  of  Africa,"  tells  us  of 
the  following  adventure  which  happened  to 
his  party  : — "  As  our  towing-rope  was  being 
drawn  along  through  the  grass  on  the  banks 
it  disturbed  a  colony  of  bees ;  in  a  moment, 
like  a  great  cloud,  they  burst  upon  the  men 
who  were  towing,  who  ail  plunged  into  the 


water  and  sought  to  regain  the  boat ;  thi 
bees  followed  ihem,  and  in  a  few  second; 
filled  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  deck.  ] 
was  ananging  my  plants  in  my  cabin,  ant 
called  out  to  know  the  cause  of  the  noisf 
and  confusion,  but  only  got  excited  gestures 
with  the  cries  of  '  Bees  I  bees ! '  I  tried  ir 
vain  to  light  my  pipe;  in  an  instant  thou- 
sands of  bees  were  about  me,  and  I  waf 
mercilessly  stung  all  over  my  face  and  hands. 
Vainly  I  tried  to  protect  my  face  with  mj 
handkerchief,  and  the  more  violent  my 
motions  the  greater  was  the  fury  of  the 
bees.  The  maddening  pain  was  now  on 
my  cheek,  now  in  my  eye,  now  in  my  head  •. 
the  dogs  under  my  bed  were  franric,  and 
burst  out,  overturning  everything  in  theii 
way.  Losing  well-nigh  all  control,  I  flung  my- 
self in  despair  into  the  river.  I  dived ;  but 
all  in  vain,  for  the  stings  still  rained  down 
upon  my  head.  I  crept  through  the  reedy 
grass  to  the  swampy  banks,  and  with  lace- 
rated hands  tried  to  gain  the  mainland  to 
find  shelter  in  the  woods,  but  was  dragged 
back  by  my  servants  with  such  force  that  I 
was  nearly  choked  in  the  mud.  Again  on 
board,  I  dragged  a  sheet  from  my  chest, 
which  afforded  me  some  protection  while  I 
gradually  crushed  the  bees  enclosed  within. 
By  great  coun^e  on  the  part  of  my  people, 
my  large  dog  was  brought  on  board  and 
covered  with  cloths ;  a  smaller  one  was 
never  recovered — stung  to  death,  no  doubt, 
by  the  bees.  Cowering  down  under  my 
sheet,  I  lingered  "out  full  three  hours,  whilst 
the  buzzing  continued  uninterruptedly,  and 
solitary  stings  penetrated  periodically  through 
the  linen.  Every  one  became  equally  pas- 
with  myself,  perfect  silence  reigned  on 
board,  and  the  bees  gradually  subsided. 
Some  of  the  crew  then  went  stealthily  up 
the  banks  and  fired  the  reeds.  The  smoke 
scared  away  the  bees,  and  the  boat  was 
drawn  to  the  other  bank.  With  the  aid  of  a 
looking-glass  and  pincers,  I  extracted  the 
stings  from  my  hands  and  face,  but  could 
not  reach  those  under  my  hair.  Those  pro- 
duced ulcers  which  for  two  days  were  very 
painfuL  I  felt  ready  that  evening  for  an 
encounter  with  half  a  score  of  buffaloes  or  a 
brace  of  lions,  rather  than  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  bees.  Several  of  our  parly 
suffered  from  violent  fever.  Of  sixteen  boats 
which  followed  us,  all  were  pestered  by  these 
bees  ;  and  two  persons  were  stung  to  death." 
The  unerring  precision  with  which  bees 
fly  straight  home  is  laken  advantage  of  in 
the  backwoods  by  men  who  are  called  bee- 
hunters,  and  who  by  a  simple  application  of 
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lathematics  are  enabkd  to  bunt  up  aud  to 
ifle  the  treasures  of  the  wild-bees'  stores, 
'he  course  pursued  is  this  : — Having  reason 
o  suspect  that  such  a  prize  is  in  the  neigh- 
lourbood,  the  sportsman  displays  a  httle 
loney  on  a  plate ;  this  is  soon  visited  by  the 
jees,  who  are  then  adroitly  covered  by  a 
;lass ;  one  bee  is  let  go,  it  rises,  describes 
everal  ciicles  in  the  air,  and  then  strikes  a 
■ee^iiie  for  home.  The  confined  bees  are 
aken  along  this  line,  then  another  is  libe- 
ated;  the  direction  of  its  flight  is  noted  and 
narked  by  erecting  a  few  stakes.  The  bee- 
mnter  now  moves  a  few  rods  to  the  right  or 
eft,  and  again  liberates  a  bee  ;  its  line  of 
light  is  also  marked  and  accurately  noted. 
The  results  are  compared,  and  at  the  point 
vhere  the  two  lines  meet  there  will  the  hive 

The  name  and  fame  of  the  queen-bee  is 
tnown  to  all;  and  on  the  Italian  slopes  of 
;he  Alps  there  are  many  establishments  de- 
.oted  to  rearing  queen-bees  for  exportation, 
riience  comes  the  Ligurian  or  Alpine  bee, 
•vhich  is  found  to  be  a  superior  variety  to 
3ur  old  English  compatriot.  It  is  hand- 
somer, a  harder  worker,  and  more  prolific 
jreeder ;  and  as  exportations  to  England, 
fVmerica,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  various 
countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe  have 
been  carried  on  successfully,  the  Italian 
variety  is  everywhere  fast  superseding  the 
iborigines.  The  island  of  Cyprus  is  said  to 
possess  a  bee  as  much  superior  to  the  Italian 
is  the  latter  is  to  the  "common  English 
variety.  The  queen-bees  are  sent  out  each 
M  a.  little  box,  with  a  few  hundred  workers 
as  escort,  and  sufficient  full  honeycomb  for 
sustenance,  and  on  arrival  at  their  destina- 
tion they  are  placed  at  the  head  of  stocks  of 
common  bees,  whose  rightful  queens  have 
been  previously  deposed.  As  the  progeny  of 
the  stranger  will  be  all  pure  Italians,  the 
stock  will  in  a  short  time  have  lost  its 
nationality. 

The  length  of  life  of  bees  has  been  the 
iubject  of  very  diverse  opinions,  but  the 
introduction  of  an  Italian  queen,  as  just  de- 
icribed,  has  enabled  us  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainly to  settle  the  point.  A  queen  may 
live  five  years,  but  as  a  matter  of  fiict  seldom 
does  attain  that  age ;  and  her  fertility  sensibly 
diminishes  in  her  third  year.  The  maximum 
life  of  a  drone  and  worker  may  be  set  down 
It  seven  months,  but  more  often  their  days 
ire  numbered  in  seven  weeks.  Indeed  the 
.ife  of  a  worker  may  be  measured  by  the 
abour  done.  By  introducing  an  Italian 
queen  into  a  stock  of  English  bees  when  the 


fruit-blossoms  of  April  have  to  be  rifled,  and 
stores  of  pollen  carried  to  the  hive,  it  will 
be  found  that  hard  work  has  worn  out  the 
lives  of  the  old  inhabitants  in  less  than  two 
months ;  while  if  the  same  experiment  be 
made  in  November,  not  until  April  corner 
will  the  like  result  be  found.  The  rest  and 
quietude  of  winter  thus  greatly  prolong  the 
life  of  the  bee.  It  is  recorded  by  Thorley 
that  under  the  leads  of  Ludovicus  Vives  at 
Oxford  a  colony  of  bees  existed  one  hundred 
and  ten  years,  but  the  individual  inhabitants 
of  which  it  was  formed  must  of  course  have 
been  renewed  many  hundreds  of  times.  It 
sometimes  liappens  that  colonies  of  bees  are 
found  in  very  unlikely  places.  We  know 
how  Samson  found  a  swarm  in  the  carcase 
of  a  lion  (Judges  xiv,  8). 

The  natural  swarming  of  bees  is  a  sight 
and  sound  of  pleasure  and  delight  to  all  who 
witness  it.  Let  us  watch  the  exciting  scene. 
In  a  cottage  garden  stands  a  row  of  the  well- 
known  rustic  hives,  straw-built  and  dome- 
topped,  and  with  their  interior  mysteries  as 
unknown  to  their  owner  as  the  momitains  in 
the  moon.  The  day  is  in  June — hot  and 
cloudless.  The  gudewife  goes  about  her 
daily  avocations  in  the  cottage,  but  listening 
occasionally  and  looking  to  the  bees,  who 
on  just  such  a  day  are  likely  to  swarm. 
Glance  at  the  hives:  sweltering  in  the  hot 
midsummer  sun,  hangs  pendent  from  the 
alighting-board  of  one  a  black  mass  of  bees 
as  big  as  a  pottle-measure.  Yes ;  there  it 
hangs,  a  solid  mass  of  bees  \  probably  ten  or 
fifteen  thousand  in  that  one  cluster,  where 
every  hot  day  they  have  been  hanging  out 
for  perhaps  a  fortnight  past — idle  and  use- 
less, ready  to  swarm,  yet  not  swarming,  the 
old  queen  being  disinclined  to  emigrate  as 
there  arc  no  young  princesses  growing  up 
to  take  her  place — idle,  because  every  cell 
in  the  hive  is  full,  and  useless,  because  tbey 
will  not  gather  stores  without  warehouse- 
room  to  store  them  in  !  At  last  the  happy 
time  has  come.  The  bees,  who  have  been 
this  morning  preternatural iy  still,  commence 
to  run  restlessly  in  and  out  of  the  hive,  until 
with  a  rush  and  roar  out  pour  the  workers 
in  one  continuous  stream,  which  the  queen 
soon  joins,  and  all  in  the  air  dash  frantically 
to  and  fro,  with  a  noise  that  may  be  heard  a 
hundred  yards  off.  Southey  has  eloquently 
described  how — 

"  Of  ccmfKEalcd  mjiiadfl  npmbericB. 
Tb«  ruling  of  whoso  wm*.  !•  a>  Ihe  lound 
Of  «  biud  tivtr,  headlong  in  iU  coomf, 
Plunged  from  a  mDuntam  tiimiaie,  ot  Uio  rut 
Of  a.  wild  (Kcan  in  the  julumn  iIotth 
tibattcriog  in  billon  on  aihonoFroeti." 
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Now,  with  a  glad  countenance  appears  the 
owner,  and  any  friendly  idlers  near  at  hand, 
with  shovel  and  key,  or  some  such  rough  and 
ready  instruments,  strike  up  rude  music, 
clang,  clang,  clang,  as  they  "  ring  the  bees." 
No  rural  bee-keeper  would  believe  otherwise 
than  that  this  wild  din  pleases  the  bees  and 
induces  the  swann  to  remain  at  home.  If 
all  goes  welt,  in  five  or  ten  minutes  the 
myriad  darting  atoms  are  seen  convei^lng  on 
one  spot,  probably  the  branch  of  a  tree  or 
a  row  of  peas.  Here  the  queen  and  workers 
again  gather  into  a  larger  black  mass  than  we 
have  before  described.  Think  of  suffocation  in 
a  crowd  1  what  can  be  the  sensations  of  the 
centre  bees  in  that  dense  duster?  The  bees 
being  at  length  all  settled  and  quiet  restored, 
they  are  soon  with  a  sharp  shake  precipitated 
into  a  new  hive  which  has  been  "  dressed," 
by  brushing  the  inside  with  a  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs  dipped  in  sugared  beer,  and  a  new 
colony  is  started ;  enough  bees  being  left  in 
the  old  hive  to  cany  on  the  work  of  the 
stock  and  complete  the  education  of  a  new 
queen.  It  may,  however,  have  happened, 
nay,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  even  in  spite  of 
"  ringing,"  the  swann  of  bees  did  not  settle 
at  home,  but,  to  the  dismay  of  their  owners, 
ring  they  ever  so  wisely,  after  whirling  about 
tumultuously  for  several  minutes,  have  flown 
far  away,  where,  unless  quick  eyes  and 
nimble  feet  have  followed  them,  they  are 
lost,  for  bees  will  sometimes  in  such  a  case 
fly  a  mile  or  more. 

For  another  scene  let  us  take  a  bright 
spring  day  in  early  May,  when  all  nature, 
lately  awakened  to  new  life,  is  smiling  and 
fresh.  Seating  ourselves  quietly  close  to  a 
populous  hive,  we  muse  and  watch  the  busy 
scene.  The  colony  is  all  activity,  and  the 
gay  yellow  bands  of  the  workers  tell  us  they 
are  the  Ligurian  or  Alpine  bees,  now  common 
among  die  advanced  apiarians  of  England. 
What  a  busy  throng  I  in  and  out,  in  and  out, 
backwards  and  forwards,  hundreds  and 
hundred  of  restless  little  bodies,  faster  than 
the  eye  can  count,  they  come  and  go  all 
intent  on  one  great  care,  "  the  welfare  of  the 
state."  The  full-blossomed  fruit-trees  afford 
nectar  and  pollen  in  greater  abundance  than 
even  these  busy  bees  can  gather.  With  what 
delight  the  children  run  to  see  the  bees,  and 
try  to  count  the  active  pollen-gatherers,  who, 
returning  home  with  their  loads  brightly 
visible  on  their  legs,  have  just  accomplished 
their  unconscious  task  in  nature  by  assisting 
in  the  fertilisation  of  the  various  flowers. 
The  pleasant  hum  of  the  myriads  of  vibrating 
wings  almost  lulls  one  to  sleep  in  the  baLny 


air,  but  a  louder  individual  hum  than  usual 
elicits  a  cry  from  the  children  of  "  There's  a 
drone,  hurrah !  summer  is  coming,  and  the 
bees  will  soon  swarm."  All  is  life,  bustle, 
and  activity;  but  mark  the  change  should 
gathering  clouds  presage  a  storm,  no  more 
bees  come  out,  but  see  tlie  tumultuous  throng 
going  in  !  Tumbling  over  one  another  "  sauve 
qui  pent,"  in  they  go,  and  when  the  Storm 
does  come  all  are  snug  within.  What  a 
never-ending  source  of  delight  and  interest 
to  the  little  ones  are  the  bees !  Bright  eyes 
and  chubby  arms  are  perfectly  fearless  of  the 
anger  of  their  little  friends,  and  chuckle  with 
glee  as  they  lay  their  hands  at  the  entrance 
for  the  busy  army  to  run  over,  well  knowing 
the  bees  are  great  respecters  of  courage  in 
their  friends,  and  rarely  is  confidence  on 
either  side  abused.  The  whole  atmosphere 
is  now  redolent  with  sweet  perfume  of 
mignonette,  and  gay  with  the  azure  blooms 
of  borage  sown  for  the  bees.  Let  us  see  the 
"  bee-master,"  quaint  old-fashioned  title,  a 
relic  of  the  olden  times,  investigate  the 
economy  of  his  colonies ;  with  the  protection 
only  of  a  light  gauze  veil,  pendent  from  the 
brim  of  a  straw  hat,  but  with  hands  uncovered, 
he  calmly,  steadily,  and  fearlessly  removes 
the  crown  board  or  cover  of  the  hive  he 
wishes  to  inspect.  Most  people  would  expect 
to  see  the  inhabitants  rush  out  in  a  body  and 
attack  the  bold  disturber ;  but  the  fact  is,  they 
do  nothing  of  the  kind,  a  few  impetuously 
take  wing  and  peijiaps  alight  on  the  hands 
of  their  master ;  but  do  they  sting  him  ?  No  ) 
the  practised  hands  remain  quiet,  unmoved 
and  unharmed,  many  more  bees  come 
tumbling  like  a  boiling  mass  over  the  sides  of 
the  uncovered  hive,  apparently  seeking  to 
know  why  their  privacy  has  been  so  uncere- 
moniously intruded  on  ;  and  having  satisfied 
their  curiosity,  back  they  go,  to  rejoin  their 
forty  thousand  companions  within.  Where- 
upon, with  a  steady  unflinching  movement, 
and  great  care  that  no  hurt  shall  come  to  any 
of  the  bees,  the  fingers  now  enter  the  hive 
and  grasp  the  two  ends  of  a  frame  filled 
with  comb  and  covered  with  bees,  many  of 
whom  will  run  over  the  hands  as  harmless  as 
flies  and  verymvich  tamer :  few  bees  oflier  to  fly, 
but  remain  to  be  returned  with  the  comb  to  the 
hive.  The  apiarian  now  lifts  out  each  frame 
serialiin,  notes  the  prosperity  of  the  stock 
or  the  reverse  by  the  number  of  young  bees 
in  their  various  stages  of  growth,  as  well  as 
the  abundance  or  otherwise  of  the  stores. 
On  a  comb  near  the  centre  we  see  the  queen 
busily  engaged  in  her  never-ending  employ- 
ment of  egg-laying.     Now  watch  her,  in  her 
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all-important  work ;  statelily  she  travels  over 
the  combs  surrounded  by  a  body-guard  of 
her  subjects,  who  make  way  for  her  as  she 
moves,  and  are  ready  to  attend  to  the  eggs 
she  lays.  Her  majesty  inserts  her  head  into 
a  cell  to  investigate,  passes  over  it,  and,  her 
abdomen  having  taken  the  place  of  her  head, 
she  turns  half  round  until  her  autennee  are 
below  the  medial  line,  and  her  work  is 
done,  to  be  repeated  again  and  again  two 
or  three  thousand  times  a  day  !  Such  is  the 
fecundity  of  a  young  aud  vigorous  queen  bee, 
the  mother  as  well  as  monarch  of  every  other 
bee  in  the  hive.  The  nurse-bees  now  take 
charge  of  the  egg,  a  little  white  body  curved 
and  shaped  hke  a  cucumber,  which  is  destined 
three  days  hence  to  give  birth  to  a  little 
white  grub  which,  coiled  up  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cell,  revels  in  a  bath  of  chyle,  a  kind  of 
jelly  which  forms  its  sustenance  for  a  few 
days,  until  it  passes  to  a  pupa,  and  eventually 
it  becomes  a  winged  and  perfect  bee.  The 
exact  time  for  the  happening  of  this  latter 
event  depends  on  whether  the  perfect  bee  is 
to  be  a  queen,  a  worker,  or  a  drone ;  t' 
first  is  matured  in  sixteen  days,  the  second 
twenty-one  days,  and  the  latter  (which  are 
the  mides)  in  twenty-five  days.  Strange  as  it 
may  appear,  the  bees  have  the  power,  and 
may  be  guided  by  their  owner  to  exercise 
that  power,  to  make  worker  eggs  or  young 
larvEe  into  queens,  and  this  is  done  by 
enlarging  the  little  animal's  cradle,  and  feed- 
ing it  with  more  stimulating  food.  We  may 
add,  that  it  is  part  of  the  art  of  a  skilful  bee- 
keeper not  to  permit  idleness  in  his  apiary, 
and  should  he  discover  a  colony  of  his  bees 
to  be  in  the  same  condition  as  we  have  been 
contemplating  in  the  garden  of  our  cottage 
friends,  he  would  take  Gummary  measures  to 
remedy  the  evil.  Lose  two  weeks  of  his  bees' 
time,  not  he  I  especially  as  he  can  either 
compel  his  bees  to  swarm  or  empty  their  combs 
of  the  honey.  If  he  decide  on  the  former 
remedy,  he  proceeds  thus.  A  new  hive  being 
ready,  the  old  one  is  removed  bodily  ten 
yards  away,  and  its  place  is  filled  by  the  new 
one,  A  sheet  or  newspaper  is  spread  before 
its  entrance ;  number  one  hive  is  now  un- 
covered, and  the  queen  sought  tor ;  being 
found,  she  is  carefully  placed  in  number  two, 
to  the  front  of  which  the  old  combs  are 
carded  one  by  one,  and  with  a  sharp  shake 
nearly  all  the  bees  covering  them  are  pre- 
cijjitated  on  to  the  newspaper,  and  close  up 
to  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  into  which  they 
run  and  rejoin  their  queen,  thus  forming  at 
once  a  swarm.  The  combs,  with  sufficient 
bees  to  attend  to  the  brood,  arc  returned  to 


the  old  hive,  and  if  no  larvae  arc  in  process 
of  growing  up  to  royal  honours,  the  bees 
immediately  set  to  work  to  raise  one,  in 
which  they  almost  invariably  succeed.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  our  expert  had  decided  to 
set  his  bees  to  work  honey-gathering,  he  would 
first  clear  the  combs  of  bees,  and  then  obtain 
the  honey  by  means  of  the  honey  extractorto 
which  we  have  already  r^erred.  This  instru- 
ment, by  the  application  of  centrifugal  force, 
is  made  to  throw  out  the  honey  from  the 
rapidly  revolving  combs,  and  that  without 
the  combs  receiving  any  injury.  The  use  of 
this  machine  is  as  yet  little  known  in  Eng- 
land, but  it  is  undoubtedly  destined  to  work  a 
revolution  here,  in  honey  raising,  as  it  has 
already  done  in  America,  which  go-ahead 
country  probably  boasts  the  largest  bee- 
keepers and  best  bee-managers  in  the  world. 
It  is  recorded  that  Mr,  Harbison,  of  San 
Diego,  Cahfomia,  in  1874,  sent  to  market 
sixty-seven  tons  of  honey  in  best  marketable 
form.  This  extensive  bee-farmer  has  two 
thousand  stocks  of  bees,  the  whole  of  which 
are  managed  by  himself  and  eight  apprentices. 
Very  marvellous  it  is,  indeed,  to  the  inex- 
perienced to  see  the  impunity  with  whieh  an 
accomplished  bee-master  handles  his  bees, 
and  his  indifference  to  their  occasional  stings. 
As  to  the  latter,  the  blood  becomes  inocu- 
lated, and  what  was  at  first  a  source  of  great 
pain  and  irritation  becomes  merely  a  slight 
annoyance,  and  sometimes  scarcely  that 
However  expert  a  bee-master  may  be,  if  he 
often  disturbs  his  bees,  he  cannot  avoid  being 
sometimes  stung.  The  bees  certainly  appreciate 
and  respect  courage  and  care,  while  flindiing 
asd  hesitation  on  the  part  of  their  o«'ner  is  a 
temptation  they  cannot  resist,  and  those  who 
exhibit  such  weaknesses  are  often  reminded 
of  the  very  potent  weapon  ever  ready  to  be 
used.  Bees  also  have  an  unccmifortable  habit 
of  crawling  up  one's  sleeve,  &c.,  and  pre- 
sently feeling  aggrieved  at  some  unwonted 
pressure,  they  are  apt  to  commit  "happy 
despatch,"  for  the  operation  of  stinging  is 
death  to  the  bee. 

A  century  ago  one  Daniel  Wildman 
astonished  the  metropolis  by  his  perform- 
ances with  bees.  He  had  an  exhibition  at 
Islington,  which  showed  he  had  considerable 
acquaintance  with  the  habits  and  dispositions 
of  these  interesting  insects.  It  is  said  that  he 
could  cause  a  swarm  to  settle  almost  instan- 
taneously where  he  pleased,  even  on  himself. 
The  solution  of  this  apparent  marvel  was 
simply  the  possession  of  the  queen  :  wherever 
she  was  placed,  the  bees  would  follow,  and  by  {[ 
means  of  a  silken  thread  round  her  waist  she 
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could  be  confined  where  desired.  It  is  a  fact 
well-known  to  bee-masters,  that  bees,  when 
full  of  honey,  or  when  thoroughly  alarmed, 
lose  all  disposition  to  sting  unless  actually 
hurt,  and  a  knowledge  of  this  enables  the  bee- 
master  to  obtain  an  easy  control  over  them. 
Let  us  again  repeat,  that  the  practice  of 
destroying  bees  by  brimstone  in  order  to 
rifle  their  stores,  is  simply  cruel  and  unneces- 
sary i  a  few  smart  raps  on  the  hive  will  cause 
all  the  bees  to  fill  themselves  with  honey,  and 
they  can  then  be  driven  out  even  to  the  last 
one,  and  their  lives  saved  for  future  usefulness 
by  joining  them  to  another  colony,  which  will 


be  greatly  benefited  by  this  addition  to  their 
numbers. 

There  are  many  superstitions  connected 
with  bees ;  in  most  country  districts  it  is 
believed  to  be  unlucky  to  sell  them  :  if  you 
wish  to  supply  a  neighbour  with  such  live- 
stock, sell  him  the  hive,  not  the  bees ;  they 
must  be  a  free  gift.  Others  believe  that  bad 
luck  does  not  follow  if  gold  be  paid  for  them. 
Should  any  of  the  family  die,  the  bees  must  be 
told  of  it,  and  a  piece  of  crape  put  round  their 
hives  or,  so  the  superstition  runs,  they  will  die 
too  ;  and  a  like  fate  wilt  befal  them  if  their 
owners  engage  in  any  quand  about  them. 

J.    HUNTER. 
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IN  ideal  moments  we  may  be  allowed  to 
contemplate  the  existence  of  conditions 
in  which  communities  shall  live  in  perfection 
of  sanitary  splendour.  It  is  allowable  to 
picture  to  ourselves  days  of  peace,  know- 
ledge, wisdom,  and  plenty,  when  all  possible 
advances,  as  th^  to  us  appear  at  this  time, 
shall  be  realised  ;  when  premature  death 
shall  be  looked  upon  as  an  accident,  death 
induced  by  ignorance  or  neglect  as  homi- 
cide, and  misery  from  want  so  hideous  a 
social  deformity,  "  that  to  be  hated  needs 
but  to  be  seen." 

These  days  are,  I  fear,  afar  off.  That 
they  are  possibly  near  is  indicated  by  the 
circumstance  that  some  can  in  the  extreme 
distance  see  them  and  describe,  in  however 
a  feeble  manner,  what  they  are  likely  to 
be.  When  they  come,  as  they  will,  they  will 
not  perchance  be  perfect,  but  will  open 
the  view  to  other  vistas  also  afar  off  which 
new  eyes  will  then  strain  to  discover.  For 
still  will  remain  those  who,  repeating  the 
words  of  a  civilisation  ages  before  ours,  will 
say,  "And  I  gave  my  heart  to  seek  and 
search  out  by  wisdom  concerning  aU  things 
that  are  done  under  heaven :  this  sore  travail 
hath  God  given  to  the  sons  of  men  to  be 
exercised  therewith," 

While,  then,  we  anticipate  the  future  and 
hopefully  set  up  our  standards  of  excellence, 
we  must  not  walk  through  the  present  in 
our  dream,  but  rather  work  wakefully  to 
set  forth  the  future  within  the  present, 
60  that  all  changes  leading  ^to  what  may 
be  considered  Utopian  results  may  come 
by  such  natural  footsteps  that  to  the  be- 
holders they  shall  steal  without  perception 
of  the  radical  transformations  they  accom- 


plish. We  must  work,  in  fact,  remem- 
bering the  aids  we  can  call  into  the  labour 
of  reformation ;  the  characters  of  mind  that 
have  to  be  drawn  into  the  labour ;  the  demon- 
strations of  good  that  have  to  be  made  clear 
and  repeated ;  the  prejudices  that  have  to  be 
removed;  and  the  hopes  that  have  to  be 
engendered.  He  is  no  sanitary  reformer  of 
the  true  school  of  reform  who  cannot  com- 
prehend all  these  points  of  view  in  the  great 
discussion  on  the  argument  sani/as  sanitatis. 
It  is  in  my  power  to  say  that  the  advances 
which  have  been  made  in  the  appreciadon 
of  sanitary  matters  have  been,  in  this  country, 
of  the  most  certain  and  satisfactory  kind 
during  the  life  of  the  passing  generation. 
Just  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  as  one 
of  a  very  small  body  indeed  of  sanitary 
scholars,  I  was  struggling  to  establish  the 
first  Journal  of  Public  Health  in  this  country. 
The  effort  was  abortive.  No  publisher 
would  touch  the  work,  and  so  few  subscribers 
would  assist,  or  promise  assistance,  I  shrank 
from  the  project  for  a  time  in  despair,  to 
be  dismayed  still  more  on  seeing  a  similar 
attempt  by  an  esteemed  colleague  and  friend, 
the  late  Hector  Gavin,  come  to  grief.  At 
last,  after  three  years  of  preliminary  labour, 
I  ventured,  in  1854,  to  bring  out  the  first 
number  of  the  Journal  of  Public  Health  and 
Sanitary  Peview,  Backed  in  the  enterprise 
by  the  council  of  the  Epidemiological 
Society  of  London,  who  gave  me  their 
valuable  Transactions  for  publication,  and 
purchased  a  certain  number  of  copies 
of  the  Journal,  I  commenced  with  some 
advantages,  and  I  think  the  Journal  was 
fairly  conceived.  The  motto  I  invented  for 
it — "National  health  is  national  wealth,"  a 
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motto  which  has  since  passed  into  a  proverb, 
and  been  ascribed  to  Benjamin.  Franklin  and 
other  authors,  but  which  was  quite  original- 
has  been  of  some  service.  The  J'ouma/ was 
kindly  and  ably  sustained  by  its  contributors, 
and  as  the  name  of  nearly  every  then  known 
sanitary  reformer  in  England  was  enrolled 
on  the  list  of  contributors,  it  may  be  some 
time  of  use,  historically,  for  the  record  that 
has  yet  to  be  written  of  the  early  progress 
of  sanitary  science  in  this  country, 

Since  the  period  of  which  I  have  spoken 
the  changes  of  public  opinion  that  have  taken 
place  on  matters  of  sanitary  science  are  so 
great  as  to  be  startling  when  they  are  re- 
called. The  tabooed  subject  is  the  subject 
of  the  day  now.  Every  household  circle  is 
full  of  it;  the  legislative  chambers  are  charged 
with  it ;  the  press  finds  it  one  of  the  most 
taking,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful, subjects  of  debate ;  the  medical  profes- 
sion, which  with  a  noble  self-sacrifice  has 
always  been  foremost  in  the  work  of  sanita- 
tion, is  moving  in  its  behalf  with  a  zeal  that 
might  reanimate  Hippocrates  himself;  and, 
best  proof  of  all,  poor  authors  and  students 
and,  shall  I  say,  enthusiasts  on  the  subject 
like  myself,  find  tbe^  have  at  last  a  heating, 
and  a  success  in  their  labour. 

Never  did  Shakespeare  write  a  thought 
more  perfect  in  its  truth  than  when  he  said, 
"  Teach  thy  neces.Mty  to  reason  thus, '  There 
is  no  virtue  like  necessity.'"  The  truth  has 
been  most  faithfully  exemplified  in  the  history 
of  sanitary  progress  in  England.  To  my 
mind  it  is  clear  that  the  necessities  of  the 
great  Crimean  campaign  formed  the  means 
by  which  the  pr<%Tess  of  sanitary  work  was 
made  sure  amongst  us.  The  principles  had 
been  taught  long  before.  The  great  philo- 
sopher and  Chancellor,  Lord  Bacon,  had 
proclaimed  tliem  in  terms  so  remarkable, 
they  ought  not  to  have  been  forgotten ;  and 
all  through  the  second  quarter  of  this  century 
have  sprung  direct  from  his  time.  They 
remained  little  heeded  until  there  was  a 
struggle  on  the  part  of  men  of  science  to 
bring  the  national  mind  to  a  correct  compre- 
hension of  what  was  needed.  The  Crimean 
disasters  were,  however,  wanted  to  create  the 
required  deep  impression,  and  to  quicken  the 
national  heart  to  steady  and  effective  work. 

At  this  moment  we  are  so  fully  alive  to  the 
risks  our  forefathers  have  in  their  ignorance 
accepted,  and  are  so  eager  to  lay  in  our 
generation  a  better  foundation  for  future  gene- 
rations, that  the  prominent  danger  lies  in 
proceeding   too   rapidly  with  what   is  con- 


sidered to  be,  but  is  not  always  proved  to  be, 
reform  of  the  national  health.  All  intended 
reforms,  to  be  safe  in  their  course,  must  be 
gradual  in  their  development,  must  grow,  as 
the  solidest  and  finest  trees  grow,  and  like 
the  trees  must,  probably,  fall  out  of  leaf  for  a 
while  that  they  may  renew  their  life  after 
repose  from  active  growth.  Such  reforms 
must  be  founded  on  actual  knowledge,  and 
must  be  understood  by  the  masses  in  the 
order  they  are  set  forth.  This  sUtement, 
which  holds  good  in  a  general  sense,  is 
specially  true  in  relation  to  sanitary  inquiries ; 
for  BO  intimately  is  each  step  in  the  art  of 
preserving  health  mixed  up  with  social  ques- 
tions of  various  kinds,  that  a  few  false  moves, 
a  few  impracticable  and  perhaps  unscientific 
attempts  hastily  made  by  amateur  sanitarians, 
for  (he  purpose  of  doing  something,  may 
merely  do  harm  ultimately  to  the  cause  they 
were  intended  to  advance. 

I  make  these  observations  because  it  is 
obvious  to  all  who,  by  education  and  occupa- 
tion, are  specially  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
sanitary  knowledge,  that  the  efforts,  which  at 
the  present  are  being  made  by  the  parliament 
and  by  many  public  bodies,  are  under- 
taken without  regard  to  system,  and  with- 
out any  definite  or  comprehensive  object. 
The  elements  of  the  sanitary  question  are 
few  in  number,  but  they  lie  much  deeper  than 
is  generally  supposed.  Many  recent  antl 
notable  health  measures  are  but  temporary 
in  thar  character,  and  are  scarcely  calculated 
to  affect  the  great  questions  at  issue,  either 
for  evU  or  for  good. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  abroad  at  this 
moment  that  legislative  enactments  are 
capable  of  doing  service  in  the  preservation 
of  health,  and  the  suppression  of  disease.  I 
do  not  deny  that  a  decision  in  a  law  court 
may  occasionally  check  or  remove  some  real 
or  supposed  cause  of  disease ;  but  I  doubt 
the  correctness  of  the  principles  of  coercion, 
and  more  than  doubt  the  general  compe- 
tency of  (he  men  upon  whom  devolve  the 
duty  of  adjudication  and  of  inflicting  tines 
and  penalties  on  those  supposed  to  be 
guilty  of  breaking  sanitary  law. 

The  labours  of  the  true  sanitary  reformer 
lie,  I  believe,  in  four  directions. 

I.  In  an  endeavour  to  understand  simply 
the  nature  of  diseases,  their  alliances,  their 
true  distinctive  characters,  the  modifications 
to  which  the  body  is  subjected  under  the 
influence  of  diseased  action,  and  the  chemi- 
cal or  physical  measures  best  adapted  for 
removal  and  prevention  of  disease.  labours 
of  this  kind  require   the  highest  order  of 
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scientific  learning.  They  are  altogether  re- 
moved from  the  business  of  the  mere  politi- 
cian, and  they  imply  in  him  who  prosecutes 
them  a  mind  fuUy  charged  with  all  the 
modem  doctrines  of  chemistiy,  physics,  and 
the  laws  of  life.  These  labours  tend  to  lead 
the  mind  from  effects  back  to  causes. 

2.  In  an  endeavour  to  scelc  out  primarily 
the  causes  of  diseases,  irrespective  of  the 
symptoms  and  the  other  details  involved  in 
the  consideration  of  the  diseases  themselves. 
Efforts  in  this  line  of  research  should  em- 
brace observations  conducted  on  a  large 
scale,  and  bearing  on  the  effects  of  locality, 
climate,  season,  meteorology,  contagion, 
habit,  diet,  and  occupation,  in  giving  rise 
to  distinctive  types  of  disease. 

3.  In  striving  to  make  the  vast  stores  of 
information  already  acquired  in  regard  to 
the  two  forms  of  inquiry  above  noted  acces- 
sible to  all  classes  of  society,  and  in  having 
them  scientifically  popularised  and  diligently 
taught,  especially  to  the  young. 

4.  In  giving  free  scope  and  encourage- 
ment to  those  mechanical  arts  which  tend  to 
improve  the  beauty  and  convenience  of 
towns  and  dties,  to  lessen  muscular  labour, 
to  increase  the  comforts  of  the  poor  man's 
home,  and  to  introduce  such  an  elevated 
class  of  amusements  for  leisure  moments  as 
shall  make  the  hearts  of  men  happier,  and 
their  minds  refined. 

In  these  offerings  to  reason  and  know- 
ledge lies  the  true  reform,  the  elixir  vita, 
which  carries  all  the  charm  the  quack- 
salver's bill  claims  for  the  quacksalver's  pill. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  few  and  simple 
principles  thus  sketched  out  is  embodied,  I 
believe,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  sani- 
tary science.  These  ignored,  all  else  is  mere 
practical  dilettanteism — a  playing  with  the 
details  of  principles,  while  the  principles  them- 
selves are  undeveloped.  Right  honourable 
and  honourable  gentlemen  may  discourse  in 
the  senate  house,  and  sit  on  committees  of 
inquiry,  and  publish  tons'  weight  of  blue- 
books,  and  preside  over  boards  of  health, 
and  invest  magistrates  with  new  powers; 
but  the  mortality  tables  of  the  Registrar- 
General  will  still  tell  how  little  can  be  done 
until  a  new  impulse  is  given  bearing  on  the 
leading  improvements  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  define  and  point  out. 

There  are  some  diseases  which  seem  to 
stand  forth  independent  altogether  of  what 
are  usually  understood  as  pernicious  in- 
fluences, diseases  which  have  a  speci&c 
cause  of  which  .we  know  nothing  whatever, 
and  cannot  even  form  an  idea.    There  are 


other  diseases,  the  propagation  of  which  are 
as  easily  traceable  as  is  the  generation  of 
the  living  world.  If  legislation  must  do 
something,  why  should  it  not  direct  in- 
quiry in  reference  to  this  distinction?  And 
when  it  has  made  Out  a  few  facts  regarding 
[hose  diseases,  the  propagation  of  which  is 
understood,  why  should  it  not  make  a  trial 
to  lessen  or  extinguish  them  7  There  is  a 
disease  of  diseases  which  a  mock  morality 
makes  it  a  very  crime  to  name,  but  which 
leaves  its  base  imprint  more  or  less  marked  ■ 
on  every  hundredth  babe,  at  least,  bom  in 
this  kingdom,  and  which  engrafts  a  host  of  | 
maladies  on  half  our  Saxon  race.  This  of , 
all  diseases  is  most  preventable  by  coercive 
legislation,  if  such  legislation  can  do  any- 
thmg  whatever.  But  it  cannot  It  cannot 
stop  small-pox,  though  it  has  Jenner's  dis- 
covery in  its  right  hand. 

The  two  instances  of  imperfect  legislation 
to  which  I  have  refened  above  are  excellent 
examples  of  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the 
way  in  enforcing  legislation  on  a  people  that 
revels  in  freedom,  even  when  the  legislative 
action  is  necessary  for  the  actual  protection  of 
life  as  well  as  health.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
in  any  unprejudiced  mind  that  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  and  the  Vaccination  Acts  have 
controlled  two  of  the  most  fearful  of  the  dis- 
eases afflicting  the  human  family.  Yet  the 
difficulties  of  maintaining  these  Acts  in 
operation  are  so  persistent  and  so  great,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Vaccination  Act  itself 
may  not  sometime  be  repealed  under  the 
pressure  of  the  stem  opposition  that  is 
made  to  it  Yet  how  unreasonable  the 
opposition  is,  how  thoroughly  it  is  main- 
tained by  simple  want  of  knowledge,  is 
proved  by  this  one  circumstance,  that  the 
members  of  the  medical  body,  who  are  by 
necessity  most  fiuniliar  with  all  the  dangers 
and  alt  the  advantages  attending  the  pro- 
cess of  vaccination,  are  so  satisfied  as  to  the 
infinitesimal  character  of  its  danger,  and  so 
assured  of  the  infinite  quality  of  its  advantages, 
they  are,  of  all  sections  of  the  community, 
most  anxious  to  secure  for  themselves  and 
their  children  the  protection  it  affords.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  prevalence  of  small-pox 
In  1870-1,  a  public  vaccinator  to  whom  I 
applied  for  the  vaccination  of  my  ovn  family 
informed  me  that  the  doctors  alone  gave 
him  sufficient  employment  for  another  pur 
of  hands,  that  they  were  always  the  first  to 
apply  to  him,  were  most  impoitunate  of  all 
to  take  advantage  of  the  prophylactic,  and 
were,  he  believed,  all  but  universally  pro- 
tect^ by  iL    The  fact  sufficiently  accounts 
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for  the  immunity  from  small-pox  which,  the 
doctors,  who  are  most  of  all  exposed  to  the 
poison  of  the  disease,  exhibit  during  an 
epidemic.  It  suggests  at  the  same  time 
singular  contrasts,  in  action  and  in  result,  as 
between  them  and  those  who  on  no  know- 
ledge at  all,  object  to  the  process. 

The  practical  lesson  that  is  to  be  gathered 
from  these  strange  and  anomalous  experi- 
ences is,  that  legislative  action  which  is 
opposed  to  free-will  will  always  be  the  most 
perplexing  to  the  legislator,  and,  except  in 
instances  of  absolute  necessity,  should  never 
be  attempted.  Free-will  combined  with 
ignorance  is  resolute,  and  usually  wrong ; 
free-will  combined  with  knowledge  is  so 
right  it  needs  no  coercive  law.  When  he 
meets  the  hrst,  the  legislator  must  be  in  per- 
petual contest,  and  must  make  his  way 
purely  by  the  strength  of  his  position.  When 
he  meets  the  second,  the  legislator  has 
nothing  to  do  but  lay  aside  his  power, 
let  the  freedom  and  the  knowledge  take 
their  own  course  and  guide  him. 

Must  it  then  be  said  that  the  Government 
has  no  responsibilities  and  no  duties  in 
respect  to  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
health?  Must  local  administration,  or  private 
enterprise,  or  individual  effort,  alone  or  in 
combination,  be  left  to  their  own  discretions 
and  devices  ?  By  no  means.  There  is  full 
scope  for  the  action  of  Government,  inde- 
pendently of  its  doubtfully  useful  coercive 
functions.  There  are  before  it  certain  grand 
sui>ervising  and  directing  functions  which, 
up  to  this  time  neglected,  should  at  once  be 
brought  into  consideration.  I  cannot  do 
better  than  invite  public  attention  to  some 
of  the  more  important  of  these  functions  of 
Government.  They  are  vital  in  respect  to 
the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  but, 
vital  as  they  are,  they  are  certain  to  receive 
no  application  Uirough  the  legislature  until 
an  enlightened  pubUc  opinion  enforces  the 
fact  that  it  demands  their  institution. 

GOVERNMENT  DISEASE    RETURNS. 

Tlie  first  grand  sanitary  work  demanded 
from  the  Government  is  the  institution  of  a 
department  for  the  registration  of  disease 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  King- 
dom. It  is  as  vain  for  the  State  to  apply 
legislative  action  for  the  prevention  of 
general  disease,  while  it  is  ignorant  of  all 
the  phenomena  of  disease  that  are  present, 
as  it  would  be  vain  for  the  physician  to 
write  a  prescription  for  a  particular  form  of 
disease  while  he  is  ignorant  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  malady,  and  the  circumstances  under 


which  it  was  developed.     I  have  been  ham- 
mering at  this  subject  now  for  twenty-two   > 
years,  and  at  the  risk  of  hammering  again,  I   | 
repeat  that  it  is  the  first  essential  for  the  ' 
good  of  the  nation  that  the  registration  of  h 
disease  should  be  made  as  distinct  a  part  of 
the  business  of  the  State  as  is  the  registration 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages.    The  regis- 
tration of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  shows 
admirably  the  balance  that  is  paid  over  by 
disease  to  death.    We  want  now  to  know 
the  balance  that  is  paid  over  by  health  to 
disease,  and  the  reasons  of  the  debt. 

The  registration  of  disease  is  one  of  the 
simplest  duties  that  could  fall  to  the  action  j 
of  the  State.  It  has  only  to  be  done,  and 
might  within  any  one  year  be  in  as  perfect 
working  order  as  the  registration  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths.  I  say  this  not  from 
any  theory,  but  from  direct  experience.  In 
the  year  1855  I  commenced  an  eflort  to  test 
the  practicability  of  this  scheme,  and  was 
soon  assisted  by  a  large  body  of  competent 
observers.  At  one  time  fifty  observers  were 
lending  me  their  services,  from  forty-four 
points  of  observation,  extending  from  the 
Scilly  Islands  to  the  Hebrides.  The  facts 
were  published  quarterly.  The  diseases 
affecting  the  human  subject,  the  diseases 
affecting  the  lower  animals,  and  the  diseases 
affecting  plants,  were  recorded  with  more  or 
less  of  detail ;  and  in  some  instances  the 
observers  added  an  excellent  account  of  the 
meteorological  conditions  that  had  prevailed 
in  their  districts  during  the  periods  of  ob- 
servation. These  returns  were  commenced 
in  the  March  quarter  of  the  year  1855, 
and  were  continued  regularly  for  four  years. 
They  were  published  in  the  Joarnal  0/ 
Public  Health.  The  records  of  disease,  ob- 
tained as  I  have  described,  may  still  be  read 
with  profit.  In  one  of  them,  reported  by 
Mr.  HaSendeD,  of  Canterbury,  from  the 
notes  of  eight  observers,  there  was  given,  in 
the  spring  quarter  of  the  year  1857,  the  first 
distinct  account  of  the  outbreak  of  cUphtheria 
in  England,  from  a  aeries  of  cases  observed 
at  the  village  of  Ash,  by  Mr.  Reid,  of  Canter- 
bury. If  to  the  Government  such  a  report 
of  a  disease  new  to  the  coilntry  were  con- 
veyed immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
malady,  I  need  not  tell  how  important  might 
be  the  action  of  the  Government  in  stamp- 
ing out  the  plague  at  its  first  source: 

The  success  of  the  experiment  for  the 
registration  of  diseases  was  the  actual  cause 
of  its  failure.  It  was  impossible  for  any  one 
individual  to  bear  the  l&bour.and  the  expense 
of  collecting  and  publishing  regularly  the 
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returns  of  disease  from  fifty  observers,  though 
theirvalued  labours  were  freely  given.  When, 
therefore,  the  experiments  had  been  fiiirly 
tried  and  shown  to  be  practicable,  I  laid  the 
results  before  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  who  was 
for  3  time  President  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
and  suggested  to  him  that  the  weekly  records 
of  the  union  medical  officers  of  the  l<ing- 
dom  should,  by  a  very  simple  modification, 
be  utilised  for  registration  of  disease,  after 
they  had  served  the  primary  local  purpose 
for  which  they  were  intended.  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall  received  the  scheme  with  much  favour, 
and  promised  to  take  the  opinion  of  the 
Registrar- General  upon  it ;  but  after  a  little 
time,  he  informed  me  that  the  carrying  out 
of  the  design  would  involve  an  expense 
which  the  public,  he  believed,  would  hesitate 
to  meet,  so  the  effort  was  not  made. 

In  scientific  research  it  is  so  common  for 
the  most  laborious  scries  of  researches  to 
feil  in  their  direct  object,  that  men  of  science 
become  inured  to  failure,  and  soon  cease  to 
lament  over  it  I  confess,  however,  I  have 
never  ceased  to  lament  the  failure  of  my 
original  proposition  for  obtaining  a.  complete 
registration  of  disea^^  in  this  country.  I 
r^ret  most  deeply  the  time  tlftt  has  been 
unnecessarily  lost  If  I  could  have  con- 
tinued to  have  received  reports  four  times 
a  year  from  but  fifty  observers  during  the 
twenty-one  years  that  have  now  passed,  I 
should  by  this  time  have  collected  over  four 
thousand  sets  of  facts  relating  to  disease, 
fiom  which  something  usefnl  must  have  been 
derivable.  If  the  larger  scheme  I  proposed 
had  been  carried  out,  if  the  weekly  returns 
of  the  three  thousand  poor  law  medical 
officers  had  been  utilised  for  the  same 
period,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  go  to 
destruction  when  their  first  use  was  over, 
some  three  million  and  a  quarter  of  facts, 
relating  to  diseases  and  their  causes  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  would  by  this  time  have 
been  collected.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
this  deplorable  loss  of  knowledge,  yet  still 
the  loss  goes  on.  I  name  the  subject  in 
order  to  urge  forward  an  endeavour  to 
prevent  the  further  and  continuous  waste  of 
knowledge.  To  know  the  diseases  of  this 
country  in  their  entirety,  to  know  the  rela- 
tion of  the  diseases  in  men  to  the  diseases 
of  inferior  animals  and  of  plants,  to  be  able 
to  fix  the  special  localities  of  special  diseases, 
to  be  able  to  trace  the  diseases  back  to  occu- 
pations, modes  of  life,  and  all  the  external 
exciting  causes  from  which  they  spring, 
were  knowledge  '  which  every  Statesman 
surely  shotild  long  to  acquire.     Such  know- 


ledge is  the  best  history,  the  best  book  of 
reference  that  could  be  obtained,  from  which 
to  read  the  health,  and  thereby  the  wealth, 
of  our  people.  Domesday-book  were  a 
poor  contriburion  by  the  side  of  tliat  book 
of  vital  possessions  to  which  I  once  again 
venture  to  direct  public  attention. 

GOVERNMENT  WATER  SlffPLV. 

There  are  certain  common  necessities  of 
life  which,  supplied  from  impure  sources, 
are  the  causes  of  many  diseases,  but  which, 
supplied  from  pure  sources,  are  the  great 
maintainers  of  health.  Tf^f  grandest 
representative  of  these  common  necessities 
is  water.  The  animal  body,  as  I  have 
already  said  in  a  previous  paper,  is  made  up 
more  of  water  than  of  any  other  compound 
tiiat  enters  into  its  organic  construction. 
For  this  important,  all-essential  constituent 
we  have  had  to  depend  hitherto  on  various 
supplies  J  on  the  rain  that  falls  into  the 
cistern  ;  on  the  river  that  flows  near  our 
houses ;  on  the  wells  that  are  sunken  into 
the  earth  ;  on  the  rivulets  that  flow  out  of 
rocks,  or  out  of  the  earth, — natural  springs. 
Predsely  as  these  sources  have  been  found 
for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants,  they 
have  been  resorted  to  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  healthiness  of  the  supply. 
Not  until  these  late  years,  not,  indeed,  until 
Dr.  Snow  some  twenty-five  years  ago  began 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  world  to  this 
all-important  subject,  supply  of  water  in  rela- 
tion to  health  and  disease,  and  to  demonstrate 
by  his  wonderful  researches  the  fact  of  its 
importance,  did  the  wisest  of  men  look  with 
any  anxiety  on  water  as  a  source  of  disease. 
Afterwards,  when  Snow  had  made  it  appear 
most  clear  that  cholera  is  dependent  on  cer- 
tain kinds  of  impure  water,  the  wider  ques- 
tion of  the  whole  influence  of  water  in  the 
production  of  disease  came  forward  for  dis- 
cussion ;  old  and  half-forgotten  truths  began 
to  be  revived  and  put  into  their  proper 
place,  and  new  truths  soon  burst  into  light. 
The  result  has  been  to  show  Uiat  a  large 
number  of  diseases,  which  were  originally 
supposed  to  be  due  to  some  occult  and  un- 
removable cause,  are  due  to  the  consumptioii 
of  impure  water.  Typhoid  fever  has  been 
traced  to  water  charged  with  organic  de- 
composing excreta,  and  periiaps  to  other 
organic  decomposing  substances.  Cholera 
has  been  traced  to  the  consumption  of 
water  holding  in  it  the  poison  of  cholera. 
Goitre  has  been  traced  to  the  consumption 
of  water  containing  an  excess  of  saline  con- 
stituents.    Ague  has  been  clearly  traced  to 
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the  drinking  of  marshy  water  as  a  cause. 
Paralysis  has  been  found  to  occur  from  the 
dietetic  use  of  a  water  charged  with  lead 
derived  from  leaden  pipes.  Diairhcea  and 
continued  fever  have  been  constantly  dis- 
covered to  arise  from  the  swallowing  of 
water  derived  from  wells  contaminated  with 
sewage  or  the  fluids  from  filthy  drains  and 
stagnant  pools. 

In  these  and  some  other  directions  the 
connection  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases 
with  the  water  supply  has  been  satisfactorily 
determined,  and  now  it  is  frequently  asked, 
by  the  community  generally,  when  the 
healthiness  of  a  place  is  under  considera- 
tion : — What  is  its  water  supply  ?  Every 
one,  in  fact,  who  knows  anything  at  all  is 
alive  tp  the  necessity  for  a  proper  supply  of 
the  natural  fluid  aliment  of  man  and  beast ; 
while  the  learned  have  so  &i  advanced  in 
their  knowledge  as  to  be  able  to  compute 
the  rate  of  healthiness  of  a  place  and  the 
character  of  some  of  its  prevailing  diseases 
by  the  examination  of  the  water  with  which 
the  people  of  the  place  are  regularly  fed. 
With  all  this  knowledge,  general  and  special, 
it  remains  too  true  that  Uie  supplies  of  water 
throughout  the  country  are  so  uncertain,  and 
so  often  bad  that  they  are  a  persistent  cause 
of  the  most  serious  diseases.  The  health 
resorts  pf  England,  as  they  are  called,  and  as 
they  would  be  truly  called  if  they  were 
properly  fed  with  water,  are  amongst  the 
worst  of  the  water-contaminated  centres. 

To  meet  the  dangers  arising  from  supply 
of  impure  water  we  have  so  far  had  to  depend 
on  the  exertions  of  private  companies,  or 
in  rare  instances  on  the  public  enterprise 
of  municipal  bodies.  Some  advance  has 
been  made  from  these  efforts,  and  sufficient 
has  certainly  been  effected  to  prove  that  in 
water  supply,  as  in  everything  else,  "  where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way ; "  that  no  barriers 
lie  between  healthy  men  and  healthy  water 
which  modem  science  cannot  overcome  ; 
and  that  the  purest  water  is  a  commodity 
to  be  ensured  at  a  fair  cost  of  money,  and 
the  labour  and  skill  which  money  purchases. 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  this  crisis  the 
legitimate  duty  of  the  Government  is  to  legis- 
late on  the  question  of  water  supply.  The 
Government  now  knows,  and  the  people 
know,  what  precisely  is  wanted  in  respect  to 
the  maintenance  of  health  by  water  food. 
Both  know  the  dangers  that  belong  to 
neglect  on  this  great  subject.  Both  know 
equally  well  that  supply  of  water  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  to  every  city,  town,  village, 
hamlet,  separate  mansion,  lodge,  is  out  of 


the  range  of  pure  private  enterprise,  and 
cannot  be  safely  entrusted  to  an  unlimited 
number  of  independent  companies,  each 
liable  to  differ  on  mattei^  of  sdence, 
economy,  and  method.  Government  and 
people,  therefore,  should  be  of  one  mind  to  > 
place  the  management  of  the  supply  under 
strict  legislative  enactment,  so  that  every  | 
living  centre  should  be  made  certain  of 
receiving  the  first  necessity  of  nature  in  the 
condition  fitted  for  the  necessities  of  all  who 
live. 

There  are  two  processes  by  which  the 
legislature  may  proceed  to  act  on  this  i 
question.  It  may  declare  what  is  a  standard  ' 
of  a  pure  water,  and  enforce  alt  municipal 
and  local  boards  to  supply  such  water  to 
those  whom  they  locally  govern.  Or  it 
may  take  the  whole  business  into  its  own 
hands,  as  it  has  the  postal  supply,  and  be 
itself  responsible  for  watereorks  everywhere. 
I  do  not  discuss  the  merits  of  these  respective 
systems.  It  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  on 
this  subject  it  is  time  foe  the  public  to 
enforce  on  the  legislature  decisive  action. 

To  see  that  the  nation  has  a  pure  supply 
of  water  is  not  mov  important  than  to 
ensure  that  flupplies  of  fatal  drinks  shall  in 
some  measure  be  reduced  and  in  the  end 
abolished.  For  more  than  a  hundred  and 
flfly  years  this  question  has  been  before  the 
legislature,  and  still  I  fear  the  Lords  of  the 
Privy  Council  might  write  by  her  Majesty's 
command  to  the  Custodes  Rotulorum  of  the 
several  counties,  precisely  as  the  Lords  of 
the  Privy  Councd  wrote  by  his  Majesty's 
command  on  March  31st,  1743,  "That 
the  excessive  drinking  of  spirituous 
liquors  has  not  been  prevented  by  former 
Acts  of  Parliament,  but  still  continues  the 
same  ;"  and  it  is  there  complained  of  as  "  a 
custom  destructive  of  the  health,  morals,  and 
industry  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  to  the 
peace  of  his  kingdom."  There  are  few  now 
who  do  not  admit  the  evil  that  has  to  be 
legislated  for,  and  the  necessityVf  immediate 
legislation;  none,  except  those  who  are 
directly  or  indirectly  profiting,  or  thinking 
that  they  profit,  by  the  sale  of  strong  drink. 
Every  legislator  who  speaks  deplores  the  evil, 
and  would,  he  says,  fain  crush  it.  Every 
candid  l^islator  knows  that  the  nation  is 
ready  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  drink 
tratfic  Yet  only  about  one  in  seven  dares 
to  propose  l^slative  action,  and  no  Govern- 
ment dares  to  touch  the  question  with  a  view 
to  restrict  the  sale  of  the  most  useless  article 
at  its  best,  and  the  most  ^tal  article  at  its 
worst,  of  all  human  beings  buy  and  sell. 
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The  future  histonaD,  watching  the  curious 
coDtest  that  is  now  in  progress,  and  seeing 
its  bearings  with  a  distinctiveness  we  cannot 
realise,  will  have  many  speculations  on 
the  reason  why  such  a  contest  was  so  long 
on  hand,  and  why  the  greatest  enemy  of 
civilised  man  was  allowed  so  long  a  reign. 
He  will  probably  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  chief  reason  was  of  a  physiological 
character.  He  will  say  the  generation  did 
not  see  the  evil  because  they  were  bom  to  it, 
begotten  in  it,  begotten  upon  it  The 
degeneracy  of  liking  the  enemy  had  to  be 
bred  out  before  a  majority  could  exorcise  it 
by  the  action  of  their  free-will.  The  time,  I 
think,  approaches  when  the  generation  is 
sufficiently  changed  to  begin  the  process  of 
exorcism.  It  can  only  begin  practically  by 
legal  enactment  I  know  it  will  be  said  that 
such  moral  extension  of  temperance  as  will 
give  direction  and  power  to  political  move- 
ment might  be  expected  to  move  everything 
in  due  order,  and  with  due  effect,  without 
the  introduction  of  any  one  addition  to  the 
statute  book.  I  would  be  second  to  none 
in  supporting  moral  over  coercive  human 
law,  in  cultivating  virtue,  if  I  may  so  say, 
by  fashion  rather  than  by  |ienalties  and 
punishment  But  in  this  driiric  question,  the 
law  as  it  stands  is  hopelessly  involved.  The 
law  which  should  protect  the  nation  from  the 
folly  and  crime  of  drink,  actually  legalises, 
and  it  is  not  saying  a  word  too  much  to  add, 
patronises  and  sustains  the  evil  It  exacts 
dues  out  of  the  iniquity,  and  doubles  the 
injury  which  the  enemy  himself  inflicts.  It 
allows  every  temptation  to  drink  to  stand 
forth  in  the  public  thoroughfares  to  catch 
the  ignorant  and  unwary.  It  trains  the  igno- 
rant, by  these  means,  into  drunkenness ; 
robs  the  man  it  trains  of  money  for  what  are 
called  State  purposes  ;  punishes  him  if  in  his 
trained,  legally  trained,  madness,  he  commits 
some  oflence  against  society ;  and  finally 
leaves  him  unprotected  from  his  own  acts 
when  his  madness  is  fully  confirmed.  Can 
any  system  be  worse  than  this,  or  more 
urgently  require  reformation  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  the  legislature  to 
adopt  any  process  for  reducing  the  power 
and  efficiency  of  rational  free-will  in  order  to 
ask  it  to  do  something  to  help  those  who  are 
struggling  to  put  down  the  great  crime  of  our 
age,  and  who  fail  to  triumph  because  the 
legislative  machinery  stands  across  the  way. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  pray  the  l^islature  to 
remove  its  own  acts  by  which  it  has  given 
license  to  a  large  class  of  men  to  traffic  in 
alcohol  to  the  injury  of  the  national  health, 
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if  they  will  but  pay  a  license  for  the  privilege 
of  inflicting  the  injury.  The  State  here 
surely  can  say  we  will  not  take  part  in  the 
wholesale  disposal  of  an  article  that  is  to 
be  retailed  for  the  life  service  of  none  who 
buy  it,  hut  for  the  fatal  service  of  the  many 
who  buy.  In  this  case,  in  fact,  the  State 
has  merely  to  withdraw  its  protection;  to 
place  the  drug  alcohol  in  the  same  position 
as  other  chemical  bodies  of  the  same  class ; 
to  recognise  that  death  produced  by  alcohol 
is  the  same  as  death  produced  by  any  other 
poisonous  agent ;  and,  to  leave  the  use  of  this 
agent  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  learned 
enough  to  know  how  to  use  it,  if  it  be  at  any 
time  a  warranted  necessity.  Presuming  the 
State  has  not  power  to  act  altogether  in  this 
concern,  it  should  at  least  give  fair  play  to 
those  advanced  communities  which  in  their 
own  spheres  are  anxious  to  legislate  for  them- 
selves ;  which  beg  for  no  more  than  that  they, 
by  their  free-will,  may  exclude  an  evil  they 
abhor  j  and  which  hope,  by  the  example  they 
would  set,  to  extend  their  movement  until  the 
supreme  will  of  the  people  should  emancipate 
the  legislator  from  all  peril  and  responsibility 
when  the  time  comes  for  a  prohibitory 
decree  that  shall  transform  the  local  into 
the  imperial  policy  of  the  nation. 

I  have  included  in  these  three  heads  the 
most  important  measures  which,  to  the  mind 

of  the  sanitarian,  first  call  for  the  attention  of 
Govermnent  There  are  many  other  reforms 
that  he  prominently  for  notice,  but  it  were 
only  to  embarrass  legislation  for  the  pubhc  to 
agitate  for  them  until  the  greater  measures 
are  carried.  The  complete  registration  of 
diseases  and  their  causes ;  the  complete  sup- 
ply of  pure  water  for  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity ;  the  suppression  of  the  most  deter- 
minate and  extensive  cause  of  many  and  fatal 
diseases ;— these  are  legislative  labours  of  so 
much  moment  they  may  well  precede,  and 
exclusively  precede,  all  minor  measures  of  a 
domestic  character, and  interest 

For  the  due  consideration  of  these  greatcon- 
templated  measures,  and  for  the  due  working 
of  the  sanitary  laws  and  regulations  which 
already  exist,  an  important  reform  is  required 
within  the  Government  itself.  It  is  essential 
that  there  should  be  a  recognised  minister  of 
health  holding  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
having  a  department  under  him  that  should  be 
completely  organized  for  dealing  with  every 
matter  pertaining  to  the  public  health  and 
life.  At  present  sanitary  supervision  is  so 
chaotic  the  nation  does  not  really  appreciate 
the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  the  sanitary  woi;k 
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that  is  actually  peiformed  for  it.  The  Regis- 
trar-Goieral  is  an  important  State  sanitary 
officer.  The  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  is  an  important  State  sanitary 
ofBcer.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Works 
is  in  some  sense  an  important  State  sanitary 
officer.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  is  vested'  with  duties  which  can 
only  be  interpreted  as  sanitary.  In  this  con- 
fasion  sanitation  stands  connected  with  legis- 
lation by  so  many  loose  ties,  it  is,  according 
to  the  popular  mind,  disconnected  and  in- 
operative. It  has  no  fixed  place  in  the  system 
of  government,  and  is  treated  consequently 
as  if  it  had  no  fixed  or  enduring  importance. 
The  consolidation  of  aU  that  now  exists  of 
official  sanitary  work  into  one  ■  department, 
under  the  direction  of  a  responsible  minister 
fitted  by  education  fc?  the  ministerial  duties, 
would  do  more  to  bring  the  people  to  the 


idea  of  sanitation  as'  a  distinctive  part  of 
political  science  than  any  step  that  has  been 
taken  in  the  whole  pcditicat  sanitary  history 
of  the  conntry. 

We  mast  probably  wait  long  for  sound 
legislation  on  matters  of  health,  for  there  is 
always  more  tempting  metal  than  health  be- 
fore the  gaze  of  the  politician.  But  we  must 
not,  therefore,  weaiy  in  sanitary  work.  Each 
man  and  woman  is  a  politician  in  the  circle 
at  home,  and  if  each  will  work  intelligently 
in  (he  million  little  centres  which  under  die 
name  of  home  make  up  the  nation,  theMinister 
of  Health,  who  must  one  day  appear,  will  be 
looked  up  to  as  one  of  the  most  honoured 
and  responsible  servants  of  the  common- 
wealth :  the  physician,  par  exedimce,  irtiom 
Alexander  of  Tnillcs  himself  might  envy. 

BESJAMIW  W.   RJCHAROSOX. 


FROM  PALERMO. 


O'ER  snowy  Alps  and  tossing  seas, 
To  me,  an  idle  wanderer,  comes 
A  memory  with  the  oortbem  breeze — 
A  touch  of  hands  from  English  homes. 

I  roam  'raid  ruins  rich  in  £une. 
And  on  the  days  of  glory  muse, 

When  Cartba^,  with  her  heart  on  flame. 
Wrestled  with  Rome  for  Syracuse. 

While  Clio  bids  to  greater  themes. 
To  strike  a  lyre  with  sterner  strings, 

And  mingle  with  remoter  dreams 
The  fights  of  old  Fhtsnician  kings. 

But  this  foir  shore,  where  roses  dweU, 
And  reaches  of  the  silver  main. 

Encircled  by  the  Golden  Shell, 
Demand  from  me  a  softer  stnun. 


So,  loitering  up  Sicilian  glades, 

And  climbing  cliffs  that  Pindar  sung, 

I  gather  flowers,  'neath  olive  shades, 
To  speak  to  thee  in  English  tongue. 

No  brighter  hues  around  were  spread, 
When  Proserpine,  with  all  her  girls, 

Forgat  the  hours  on  Enna's  mead. 
Nor  gentler  breezes  fanned  her  curU. 


In  far  green  valleys,  I  forget 

The  whole  dim  world  of  strife  and  care ; 
The  Graces  wreathe  their  dances  yet, 

With  them  I  breathe  a  calmer  air. 

The  hopes  thai  have  a  second  birth 
Revive,  fresh  splendours  are  unfiuled. 

And,  treading  on  a  kiadlier  earth, 
I  realise  a  wider  world. 

Still,  'mid  these  realms  of  antique  ar^ 
Of  classic  sculpture,  Arab  dome, 

And  tropic  fragrance,  half  my  heart 

Points,  with  my  compaas,  o'er  the  foam. 

Not  wholly  in  the  Syren's  thrall, 
I  set  afloat  my  random  rhymes; 

And  pluck  the  branches  that  recall 
The  message  borne  from  colder  cfimes. 

The  lily's  light,  the  violet's  ray 

Purpling,  like  eve,  in  this  rich  sky; 

And  daisies,  blooming  where  the  day 
Beams  with  an  ever  azure  eye. 

Receive  these  blossoms  of  the  year. 
Grown,  where  etexnal  summer  smiles, 

Round  the  great  gorge,  without  a  peer. 
In  this  the  pearl  of  all  the  isles. 

JOHN  NICHOU 
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"  T  WONDER  what    you  are   making  all 

*■  that  noise  about,"  said  Malcolm  one 
dark  evening,  as  he  sat  on  the  hearth-nig 
before  the  Duiseiy  fire,  hugging  his  knees,  and 
waiting  foi  tea-time. 

It  was  not  at  all  stiange  that  he  should 
want  to  know  what  the  kettle  meant,  because 
it  really  was  making  a  most  ridiculous  fuss — 
all  about  nothing,  as  it  seemed ;  and  just  as 
he  spoke,  there  came  a  still  more  vigorous 
puff  and  splutter,  and  a  few  boiling  drops  of 
water  flew  out,  and  fell  on  the  hearth 
directly  in  front  of  him. 

"What'sall  that  hissing  and  singing  about?" 
said  Malcolm  to  the  laigest  drop,  "  what's 
the  use  of  making  sudi  a  noise  ?  " 

"  It's  that  horrid  kettle,"  said  the  drop, 
"it^s  a  great  ^lame,  be  wants  to  keep  us 
shut  up  in  there,  and  we  are  all  begging 
him  to  let  us  get  out  and  go  and  do  our 
work." 

"  But  Nurse  put  you  in  there  to  make  our 
tea  with,  and  she'll  soon  pour  you  into  the  tea- 
pot, and  then  we'll  drink  you,  you  know," 
said  Makdm. 

*'  Will  she  ?  Then  that's  quite  a  different 
thing ;  If  we  are  being  uaefiil,  we  don't  mind 
being  shut  up.  I  wish  I  could  tell  my  friends 
in  there  that  they're  being  useful  1 " 

"  What  would  ihat  matter  to  them?  They 
are  only  drops  of  water,  they  don't  under- 
stand anything,"  said  Malcolm  contemptu- 
ously. 

"  We  have  seen  and  done  a  great  many 
wonderful  things,"  answered  the  drop,iather 
stiffly,  "  we  undeTstand  a  great  deal  more 
than  you  think." 

"  Why,  what  have  you  seen  ?  You  haven't 
been  to  the  Circus  like  me,  and  I'm  sure 
you've  never  been  in  a  railway  train ! " 

"Are  you  quite  sure?  Some  of  my  friends 
in  there  have  been  in  a  train,  and  I've  seen 
quite  as  wonderful  thmgs  as  what  you  call  a 
Circiu." 

"  I  don't  believe  it :  where  did  j-ou  come 
from  ?  "  asked  Malcolm,  rather  rudely. 

"  I  nsed  to  live  in  the  Sea,"  said  the 
drop- 

"Did  you?  Why,  then,  you  must  be 
sail  I"  cned  Malcolm,  with  a  horrid  fear 
coming  over  him  that  his  tea,  for  which  he 
was  waiting  so  anxiously,  would  not  be  quite 
so  nice  as  usual. 

"  No,  I  am  not  salt,  and  that  is  just  one 


of  the  wonderful  things  I  could  tell  yon 
about.     Would  you  like  to  hear?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  if  you  please — go  on — tell  me  a 
stoiy."  And  he  laid  his  head  down  on  his 
knees,  and  drew  a  little  nearer  to  the  fire,  to 
listen  comfortably. 

"  Once  upon  a  time,"  began  the  drop,  "  I 
lived  in  the  sea ;  I  was  very  happy,  for  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  dance  about  all  day, 
and  run  races  with  my  companions,  or  play 
hide-and-seek  among  the  seaweed  that  hung 
down  from  the  rocks  on  the  shore.  But  one 
day,  two  little  things  like  you " 

"  Boys,"  suggested  Malcolm. 

"  Yes, — boys, — were  playing  on  the  shore, 
and  we  were  running  after  tbem,  and  trying 
to  catch  their  bare  feet  and  wet  tbem,  when 
one  of  them  cried  out,  '  This  is  stupid  work, 
I'm  tired  of  it,  let's  make  a  pond  and  sail  our 
boats.'  The  other  clapped  his  hands  and 
shouted,  '  All  right,  that  will  be  great  fun,' 
and  ran  away  to  fetch  their  boats  and 
their  wooden  pails.  It  was  not  long  before 
they  had  carried  me  and  a  great  many  of.my 
playfellows  away  from  the  rest,  and  put  us 
into  a  hole  in  the  rocks,  just  Uke  those  I  had 
often  jumped  into  for  fun  when  I  was  playing 
hide-and-scck,  only  it  was  a  long  way  up  from 
the  sea. 

"The  boys  sailed  their  boats  till  they  were 
quite  tired,  and  till  the  Sun  had  gone  to  bed 
behind  the  hills.  Then  they  ran  home ;  but 
we  lay  still  in  our  pool,  waiting  for  some  of 
OUT  companions  to  come  up  and  take  us 
back  with  them  into  the  big  sea;  but  all 
through  the  lc»ig  dark  night,  no  one  came 
near  us. 

"  In  the  morning,  the  Sun  rose  just  as  usual, 
but  instead  of  smiling  at  us,  and  sending 
his  servant,  little  Breeze,  to  play  vdth  us, 
he  looked  at  us  very  solemnly,  and  began  to 
talk  to  us. 

" '  My  dear  little  children,'  said  he, '  you 
have  spent  quite  enough  of  your  life  here  in 
play,  and  it  is  now  time  for  you  to  begin  to 
do  some  of  the  work  that  you  were  made  to 
do.  Nothing  in  the  world  was  made  only  to 
amuse  itself  or  to  be  idle,  and  though  you  do 
not  know  it,  even  you  little  playful  drops  are 
able  to  do  great  work.' 

"  We  were  rather  frigbteiied  when  the  Sun 
spoke  to  us  so  seriously,  so  diflerently  from 
Ins  old  way, — for  be  used  to  do  nothing  but 
amuse  us,  play  at  looking-glasses  with  iiSj 
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and  build  long  trains  of  golden  light  for  us 
to  go  and  dress  up  and  danoe  in.  But  one 
little  fellow  took  courage  and  asked  him, — 

" '  Of  what  use  can  we  be  ?  We  are  so 
small,  and  we  don't  know  how  to  do  any- 
thing but  run  about  the  shore  and  play.' 

" '  You  have  been  doing  some  work  already, 
even  in  your  play,'  said  the  Sun  smiling; 
'  you  are  each  of  you  carrying  about  a  very 
pi'ecious  burden, — something  that  neither 
men  nor  animals  can  live  without.  But  now 
you  have  done  all  you  can  for  those  burdens, 
and  you  must  leave  them  behind,  and  come 
up  to  me,  and  I  will  give  you  some  other 
work  to  do.  It  is  quite  true  that  you  are 
very  small,  but  should  you  like  to  know  how 
to  make  yourselves  big? ' 

" '  Oh,  yes,'  we  all  cried  eagerly. 

"  '  Always  be  ready  to  help  one  another ; 
what  one  drop  is  not  big  enough  to  do, 
perhaps  two  can  do ;  if  two  cannot,  per- 
haps ten  can.  Help  every  creature  or  thing 
that  wants  help  ;  a  little  help  which  comes 
just  at  the  time  when  it  is  needed,  is  a  very 
great  help  indeed.  If  you  are  always  helping 
one  another,  you  will  always  be  big  enough 
for  your  work.' 

"  As  he  said  this,  I  saw  that  a  great  many 
dr6ps  were  flying  up  into  the  air,  and  getting 
out  of  sight,  and  just  as  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  do  the  same,  I  saw  the  boys  who 
had  played  with  us  the  day  before  run  up, 
and  I  heard  one  of  them  call  out — 

"'Oh!  look  here;  our  pond  is  nearly  dried 
up,  and  there's  such  a  lot  of  white  stuff  left 
in  it ;  I  wonder  what  it  is  ! ' 

"  '  Why  !  it's  «//,'  cried  the  other,  '  let 
us  scrape  it  out,  and  take  it  home  to  put  in 
our  porridge  to-morrow  morning  ! ' 

"I  rose  slowly  up  into  the  air,  not  sorry  to 
leave  my  load  of  salt  behind  for  the  boys' 
breakfast,  saying  good-bye  to  the  sea  and 
the  rocks,  and  all  my  old  friends,  wonder- 
ing where  I  was  going,  and  what  my  work 
^vould  be,  till  I  found  myself  among  a 
crowd  of  drops  of  water,  all  being  driven 
along,  away  from  the  sea  and  towards  the 
land. 

'"Come  on,  little  fellow,  or  you'll  be  too 
late;  fly  along  with  the  others,  they  have 
just  started,'  said  a  soft  voice;  and  I  saw 
behind  me  a  tall  man  dressed  in  pale  grey 
robes,  and  felt  that  he  was  driving  me  forward 
very  gently, 

" '  Please,  sir,  who  are  you  ? '  I  asked  in 
my  most  polite  manner. 

" '  My  name  is  South  Wind,"  said  the  man, 
'and  my  master  has  sent  me  to  drive  you 
"tile  rain-drops  to  your  working  ground ; 


and  DOW,  please,  get  on  as  fast  as  you  can,  or 
your  cloud  will  leave  you  behind.' 

"  So  I  flew  along,  as  he  told  me,  and  soon 
came  up  with  the  others,  who  were  getting 
greyer  as  they  went,  till  they  looked  just  like 
the  grey  man's  robes. 

"  '  Where  are  we  going  ?  '  I  asked  of  a 
drop  quite  close  to  me. 

"  '  I  don't  think  we  shall  go  far,'  the  Other 
answered.  '  I  heard  the  Sun  tell  South 
Wind  to  make  haste,  for  the  country  was  so 
dry,  there  had  been  no  rain  for  three  weeks. 
He  told  him  also  that  his  cloud  was  not 
nearly  large  enough;  he  would  get  some 
more  drops  to  come  up  from  the  sea  and  join 
him.  South  Wind  said  he  could  not  drive 
any  more  drops  along  without  somebody  to 
help  him ;  but  the  Sun  answered,  "  Oh,  I 
think  you  can  manage  it  very  well,  you  have 
not  far  to  go  ;  and  North  Wind  will  come 
and  help  you  to  set  them  to  work  when  you 
get  to  the  right  place."  ' 

"  '  What  will  our  work  be,  I  wonder  ? '  said 
I.     '  Have  you  ever  done  any  work? ' 

" '  Oh,  yes  ! '  answered  the  Other, '  I  have 
been  at  work  for  a  long  time;  the  last  thing 

'"Stop!  stop!  you  have  gone  quite  for 
enough,'  shouted  a  rough,  harsh  voice. 
'  They  are  all  wanted  down  below  here,  and 
the  sooner  they  go  the  better.' 

" '  All  right.  North  Wind,'  said  our  gentle 
grey  driver ;  '  if  you  will  send  them  about 
their  business,  I  will  go  and  fetch  another 
cloud.' 

"  So  saying,  he  disappeared,  and  North 
Wind  rushed  in  among  us,  knocking  us  about 
and  shouting,  '  Now,  then  !  off  with  you, 
and  see  who  can  get  to  the  earth  first !' 

"  What  a  grand  race  we  had  all  the  way 
down  from  the  sky.  North  Wind  chasing  us 
and  blowing  us  each  in  the  way  we  had  to 
go  I  Even  hide-and-seek  among  the  rocks 
was  not  half  so  much  fun. 

"  I  landed  at  last  upon  a  raspberry  leaf,and 
was  not  at  all  sorry  to  he  Still  for  a  moment 
after  my  splendid  scamper ;  but  the  leaf 
exclaimed  at  once, — 

'"Oh  I  here  is  a  drop  of  rain  at  last 
Please  help  me  to  get  rid  of  all  this  dust  that 
is  choking  me.' 

"  I  looked  at  her  and  saw  that  she  was  quite 
covered  with  dust;  there  was  hardly  any 
green  to  be  seen.  I  tried  with  all  my  might 
to  clear  her,  but  the  dust  was  so  heavy  I 
could  not  move  any  of  it. 

" '  Oh,  dear ! '  said  the  leaf,  '  you're  too 
small.  Dear  Mr.  Bee,'  she  continued, 
speaking  to  one  who  had  just  settled  near 
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her,  'do  go  and  look  for  a  few  more  rain 
drops,  I  am  sure  there  must  be  plenty  of 
them  about.  This  kind  little  drop  would 
like  to  wash  me  if  he  could,  but  he  is  not 
big  enough.  Please  send  a  few  more  to  help 
him.' 

"  "The  bee  buzzed  about  for  a  few  seconds, 
looking  out  for  some  of  tny  companions,  and 
at  last  perched  himself  on  a  twig  just  above 
me,  and  shook  down  half-a-dozen  big  heavy 
drops.  Then  wc  ran  all  over  the  leaf,  and 
made  her  beautifully  clean  and  fresh. 

" '  Thank  you,  little  drops,*  she  said,  '  now 
I  can  breathe  again  !  You  had  better  carry 
all  that  dust  down  to  the  ground,  and  leave 
it  in  a  crack  you  will  find  there ;  the  sun 
shines  in  through  that  crack  and  hurts  my 
roots,  and  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  have  it  filled 
up.' 

"  So  we  earned  the  dust  down,  and  laid  it 
veiy  carefully  on  her  roots  at  the  bottom  of 
the  crack. 

"I  can  tell  you  that  we  were  almost  as  glad 
to  get  rid  of  it  as  she  was,  it  was  so  heavy 
and  choky.  But  we  had  nowgot  down  into 
a  very  deep  hole,  and  we  could  not  jump 
out  of  it  again,  so  what  were  we  to  do  ?  We 
ran  backwards  and  forwards  to  see  if  there 
was  any  other  way  to  get  out ;  and  after  a 
long  time,  I  discovered  at  one  end  a  chink 
just  large  enough  for  a  drop  to  squeeze 
through,  and  I  pointed  it  out  to  ray  com- 
panions. 

" '  I  shall  go  out  through  that  chink,'  I 
said, '  and  see  what  is  beyond.' 

"  But  they  all  preferred  to  stay  where  they 
were,  so  I  left  them,  and  making  myself  as 
small  as  possible,  I  slipped  out  of  the  deep 
crack  where  we  had  been  prisoners  for  so 
long.  I  found  myself  in  a  narrow  passage 
between  two  high  walls,  very  like  the  place 
where  I  had  left  my  friends,  only  it  sloped 
downwards  pretty  quickly,  I  ran  on  as  fast 
as  I  could  till  the -passage  came  to  an  end 
on  a  large  flat  stone.  I  peeped  over  the 
edge  of  this,  and  saw  a  stream  running  very 
quickly  past. 

"  'That  is  all  right,*  I  said  to  myself,  and 
was  just  going  to  jump  into  it,  when  I  caught 
sight  of  a  fish  staring  up  at  the  stone  with 
large  hungry  eyes. 

" '  I  say,  little  drop,'  he  called  up  to  me, 
'  do  give  that  dead  worm  a  shove  and  send 
it  down  here.  I'm  so  hungry,  for  I've  had 
nothing  but  flies  to  eat  all  this  hot  weather ; 
I've  been  watdning  that  worm  for  the  last 
five  minutes,  and  it  only  wants  the  least 
push  to  set  it  loose.' 

"  I  looked  about  me,  and  soon  sawthe  worm 


on  the  very  edge  of  the  stone.  Here  was  a 
chance  for  me !  Some  work  not  too  hard 
for  one  drop  to  do  alone.  I  ran  in  behind 
him,  and  leant  all  my  weight  against  the 
place  where  I  thought  he  was  sticking.  Yes, 
that  was  right ;  in  one  instant  he  slipped  ofi 
the  rock  and  fell  plump  into  the  stream,  and 
I  fell  after  him,  but  not  into  the  same  place, 
for  before  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson,  my 
friend  the  fish  had  gobbled  him  up,  and, 
shouting  out  to  me,  'Thank  you  for  a 
capital  dinner,'  he  wagged  his  tail  and 
dashed  off  to  hide  himself  under  a  large 
Stone. 

" '  Now  for  another  race  1 '  I  thought, — ^but 
no.  Before  I  had  gone  ten  yaids  I  was 
stopped  and  turned  into  a  little  narrow 
stream  which  went  along  so  sluggishly 
that  I  thought  we  should  aJl  stand  still  in  a 
few  minutes.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
mud  mixed  up  with  us  too,  and  altogether  it 
was  very  stupid  and  uncomfortable.  How- 
ever, I  made  the  best  of  it,  and  kept  near 
the  top  of  the  stream,  so  that  I  could  look 
about  me  and  see  what  was  going  on. 
Sometimes  I  was  stopped  by  a  bulrush  or  a 
long  blade  of  grass,  and  kept  from  getting  on 
for  a  short  time.  Once  when  I  was  waiting 
like  this,  I  saw  two  boys  going  along  the 
bank  with  long  slender  rods  in  their  hands 
and  baskets  on  their  backs. 

"  '  Do  you  think  it  will  be  any  use  trying 
the  fly  to  day  ? '  said  one. 

"  '  I  don't  know,'  said  the  other,  '  the 
water  is  getting  pretty  thick,  but  they  may 
still  be  able  to  see  it ;  we  can  always  take 
to  the  worm  afterwards,  if  we  don't  get  any 
fish  with  the  fly.' 

" '  Oh  !  if  we  only  catch  enough  for  break- 
fast, that  is  quite  as  much  as  I  want,'  said 
the  first  boy. 

"  There  was  some  more  work  for  me ;  I 
had  helped  one  fish  to  get  a  dinner,  perhaps 
I  might  save  another  from  being  made  into  a 
breakfast. 

I  followed  the  boys  down  the  stream 
(which  was  now  beginning  to  go  a  little  faster), 
as  well  as  I  could,  till  they  stopped  at  a  pool 
where  they  said  they  would  try.  There, 
under  a  stone,  lay  a  nice  fat  trout,  watching 
eagerly  everything  that  floated  past.  '  1 
must  tell  him  about  the  boys,'  I  thought. 
So  I  went  up  to  him  and  said,  '  Please,  sir, 
don't  eat  any  flies  to-day.' 

"  '  Why  may  I  not  eat  what  I  like,  you  im- 
pertinent young  rascal?'  he  answered, making 
a  snap  at  a  passing  worm. 

" '  Because  there  are  boys  out  fishing,  and 
they  mean  to  catch  you  on  a  hook  made  to 
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look  just  lilce  a  Sy ;  do   take  care,  sir  1'  I 
cried. 

" '  Miud  your  own  bosineGs, '  said  the  fish : 
don't  you  think  I  know  a  really  good  fly 
with  Haifa  wink  of  my  eye  7'  Aiid  he  gave 
his  tail  such  a  switch  that  it  sent  me  spinning 
up  the  stream  again.  I  was  so  vexed  at  the 
fish's  obstinacy  that  I  could  not  help  speak- 
mg  of  it  to  all  the  drops  that  were  near,  and 
asking  them  if  we  could  do  anytbiog  to  save 

"  We  soon  hit  npiMi  a  capital  plan,  and  set 
to  work  to  cany  it  odL  We  had  got  into  a 
small  hollow  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  under 
a  bank  of  soft  brown  earth,  and  we  ran  round 
and  round  in  this  hollgw,  each  of  us  knock- 
ing down  a  grain  or  two  of  earth  from  the 
bank  as  we  passed,  dll  wc  had  coUected  as 
much  as  we  could  carry.  Then  we  watched, 
and  just  as  the  boy  was  throwing  his  Sy  over 
the  place  where  my  ungrateful  friend  the  fish 
lay,  we  all  rosbed  down  over  him,  carrying 
our  burdens  of  eaitli ;  and  we  made  it  go 
dark  over  him  that  be  conld  not  see 
the  fly. 

" '  The  water  is  toothidc  today,  I  told  you 
so,'  I  beard  one  of  the  boys  say  as  I  xan  on 
down  the  stream,  and  in  a  very  few  moments 
I  could  see  and  heartiothing  more  of  them." 

"  Did  liiey  tiy  to  fish  with  the  worm,  and 
did  the  greedy  tront  get  caught?"  asked 
Malcolm  anxiously. 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  the  Drop,  "I 
never  met  the  Fish  ^ain, — but  I  had  done 
my  best  to  help  him.  Well,  I  swam  on  fora 
long  time,  neither  seeing  nor  hearing  any- 
thing, through  a  mill-Hlam,  over  a  wheel, 
round  two  oc  three  islands,  till  the  stream 
bad  become  a  great  river,  and  ran  veiy  &st 
indeed.  I  was  racing  along,  wonderingwfaat 
we  should  come  to  next,  when — splash — a 
little  girl  of  about  your  size  fell  into  the  river, 
:md  began  to  float  down  viA  us.    I  thougbt 


she  had  come  to  play  with  us,  but  I  soon  found 
out  my  mistake ;  for  a  number  of  little  voices 
shouted  out,  '  Stop  her !  stop  her !  she'll 
be  drowned  :  pull  her  out  I ' 

"  But  we  could  not  stop  her,  we  could  only 
cany  her  on  down  the  river.  Three  or  four 
little  children  were  running  along  oo  the 
bank,  and  it  was  their  yoices  that  I  tudbeard. 
Suddenly  there  was  another  splash  :  could  it 
be  another  child  in  the  river  ?— no.  It  was 
a,  large  black  dog,  and  in  a  minute  be  had 
seized  the  litde  girl  by  the  frock,  and  was 
trying  to  drag  her  to  the  shore. 

" '  Hold  up  her  frock !  keep  her  up !'  cried 
a  drop  near  me,  and  we  all  did  otu-  best  to 
get  under  ber  frock  and  to  help  the  brave 
dog  who  was  swimming  to  the  bank,  holding 
her  up  as  well  as  he  could. 

" '  Here  she  comes ! '  shouted  the  children, 
'  help  her  out !  give  her  youi  hand  !  pull 
her  up  on  the  grass  1 '  and'l^  the  help  of  the 
dog,  on  whose  coat  I  was  now  resting,  we 
got  her  safely  cm  dry  ground  again.  I  was 
not  to  stay  long  with  the  dog,  though  I 
wished  very  much  to  see  what  he  would  do 
next,  for  he  gave  himself  a  tremendous  shake, 
and  threw  me  off  into  the  air,  and  I  very 
soon  found  myself  running  down  the  river 
agEun. 

"  I  have  very  little  more  t»  tell,  for  I  had 
not  been  there  many  minutes  when  I  sud- 
denly passed  into  a  dark  tunnel,  and  have 
neither  seen  nor  heard  anything  since,  till  I  sat 
down  here  beside  you.  I  can't  stay  any  longer 
now,  I  must  be  off  to  find  some  more  work. 
Good  bye." 

"Gome,  Master  Malcolm,  wake  up;  are 
you  not  going  to  have  any  tea?"  said  Nuisc. 

Malcolm  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked  all 
over  the  hearthstone  for  his  fiiend  the 
drop,  but  it  really  was  gone,  J  wonder 
vrfiere? — PCThaps  to  take  a  journey  in  a 
railway  ttaia. 
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